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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
an article from the March 1964 issue of 
the Retail Clerks Advocate. This article, 
while brief, gives us further insight into 
the makeup of our respected, capable, 
and dynamic Speaker, Jonn W. McCor- 
MACK. 

The article follows: 

Aarenica’s SECOND Most INFLUENCIAL GOVERN- 

MENT PERSONACE: JOHN W. McCormack 


In November 1963 Jonx McCormack was 
thrust into a position experienced by no 
other American. As Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, he was already the most 
powerful and influential person in our sys- 
tem of government, after the President. 
With the assassination of John F. Kennedy, 
his broad legislative powers were combined 
with an executive branch responsibility as 
he became direct successor to the supreme 
office of the President. 

This is a heavy burden, but during his 
entire career, McCormack has never shirked 
an assignment and has always discharged 
his duties ably. 

Jon McCormack has had an important 
influence on the course of our Government 
during 21 crucial years. The New Deal, the 
defense programs of two critical wars, the 
Marshall plan, the development of the atomic 
bomb, all bear the scrutiny, and in many 
cases the imprint, of his opinions and efforts, 

First elected to the Congress in 1928, he 
has served for 18 consecutive terms. He was 
elected House majority leader in 1941 and 
served in that post more than twice as long 
as anyone else in the entire history of the 
Congress. He became Speaker on January 
9, 1962, following the death of Sam Rayburn. 

McCormack was born of Irish parents in 
South Boston, Mass., on December 21, 1891. 
Hard times were no novelty to the McCor- 
mack's, but the family’s circumstances seri- 
ously worsened when the father died. The 
mother then had to undertake the bringing 
up of a family of small children and at 13 
Joun had to go to work to help. This 
meant leaving school at the end of the elghth 
grade, as so many of his friends were forced 
to do. But Jonn’s education did not stop 
there. The ambitious boy continued school 
at night, enrolling at the South Boston Night 
High School, It was necessary for him to 
work all day, walk home from downtown 
Boston, about 2 miles away, have supper, and 
then climb Dorchester Heights Hill to the 
high school, spending 2 hours, 5 nights a 
week, attending classes. 

The first toward Washington came 
when Joann was able to obtain a job in a 
Boston law office. He read law at night, and 
passed the Massachusetts bar examination 
at the age of 21. After he passed the bar, he 
went into practice on his own, and his suc- 
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cess led to his first venture into political 
life. 

This was election as a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Constitutional Convention, which 
was called in 1917 to revise old Massachu- 
setts laws. Some of these were older than 
the United States, dating to back before 
the Revolution. 

He came to public notice at this time 
when he an amendment providing 
for public initiative and referendum in the 
newly established State laws. At the time 
it was a controversial subject, but Mc- 
Cormack led the fight for it and won. 

Following service in the Army during 
World War I, he was elected to the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives in 1920. 
After a 2-year term, he was elected to the 
State senate, serving for 4 years. During 
the last half of the term he served as Demo- 
cratic leader. From this position it was in- 
evitable that he gravitate to W. 

And in the larger forum, his outstanding 
qualities soon brought him to a leadership 
tion. 

In 1918, Jonn McCormack married Harriet 
Joyce, a native of South Boston. A stand- 
out in an area of beautiful girls, Harriet 
Joyce was a well-known soloist, engaged in a 
study of grand opera when she gave up her 
promising career to devote herself to her 
husband's rise to prominence. 

They have no children, but the Speaker is 
devoted to his nephew, Edward McCormack, 
who was attorney general of Massachusetts 
and a candidate for the US. Senate in the 
last election. 

The McCormack’s live quietly m Washing- 
ton, rarely participating in the social life of 
the Capital. Whenever they travel, they al- 
ways travel together. And the Speaker 
prides himself in always finding time in his 
busy schedule to have dinner at home with 
his wife every night. 

John Monahan, an assistant to McCor- 
MACK, relates that when the Speaker was 
asked after his election whether he would 
continue this custom, he said, “I shall so be 
able to coincide my new duties as the Speaker 
of the National House of Representatives that 
they will not conflict with what I consider 
the paramount pleasure of my life.” 

Reflecting perhaps the environment in 
in which he grew up, McCormack has always 
been a strong defender and advocate for the 
underprivileged and the workingman, 

He has always been in the forefront on 
sound labor legislation, had an important 
part in the establishment of the laws pro- 
viding for collective bargaining, strongly en- 
dorsed the proposals for the minimum wage, 
from the first proposal up to the increased 
maximum advocated by President Kennedy. 
In the expansion of the social security laws 
and proposed increased benefits in aid to 
the underprivileged, more assistance and bet- 
ter care of the aged, he has always been a 
strong and forceful speaker. 

His convictions are based on the belief 
that in prosperous America there is no place 
for human suffering from want or neglect. 
It is the Federal Government's responsibility 
to provide leadership and financial assistance 
50 that all governments, State and local, can 
under this leadership join in taking care of 
every American in need. 

In foreign affairs, he takes the position 
that we are the leading nation of the world 
with deep responsibilities toward our fellow 
nations and fellow men; responsibilities that 
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we must meet without hesitation or equivo- 
cation. It is our duty to sustain this domi- 
nant position, and the Speaker will do his ut- 
most to maintain it. 

A friend of the Retail Clerks International 
Association, McCormack addressed the 24th 
convention on film, saying, “The retail clerks 
have always been close to my heart. Our 
friendship was formed in my early years of 
public service in Boston when I was a mem- 
ber of both branches of the Massach’ 
Legislature and has ripened through my ye 
of service in the Halls of Congress. 

“I take this opportunity to thank all the 
members of the Retail Clerks International 
Association and your dynamic leaders for the 


for the great contribution you have made to 
carry into complete effectiveness the consti- 
tutional right of all citizens for equal oppor- 
tunities under the law, without regard to 
race, color, or creed. 

“Your enviable record of achievement in 
the fields of organizing, of collective bargain- 
ing, of community service, and of national de- 
fense and foreign affairs has written a bright 
chapter in the history of the union move- 
ment and is a tribute to your organization.” 


Soviet Anti-Semitism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, as I told 
the Senate on September 30, Soviet anti- 
Semitism is of increasing concern to peo- 
ple throughout the world. Despite So- 
viet protestations to the contrary, the 
Russian Government is conducting se- 
vere repressive measures against the 
Jewish people in the Soviet Union. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
a resolution from the Jewish Community 
Relations Council of Greater Pittsburgh“ 
on this important subject. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITY 
“RELATIONS COUNCIL OF GREATER Prrrs- 

BURGH, FEBRUARY 10, 1964 

The Jewish Community Relations Council 
of Greater Pittsburgh deplores the continu- 
ing discrimination against Jews by the Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union. It notes that 
Official. restrictions deny them freedom of 
worship, and increasingly destroy their cul- 
tural traditions, religious practices and 
Jewish education; it being noted that the 
U.S.S.R. Constitution permits free exercise of 
distinctive religious and cultural practices by 
other nationalities and religious minorities. 

We, therefore, call upon the Soviet’ 
authorities to fulfill their stated purpose of 
equality and support of human rights by 
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restoring to the Jews of that country their 
rights to sustain their religious beliefs and 
preserve their cultural traditions. 

We call upon the Secretary General of the 
United Nations to use his good offices to the 
end that the virtual spiritual genocide of 
Soviet Jewry shall not be fulfilled; and we 
call upon the officials of the Government of 
the United States to take the necessary steps 
to protest against this evil. 


Friendly Sons To Honor Monsignor 
Costello, of Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as for 
many years past, on March 17 the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick will hold its 
annual dinner in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. I 
haye attended many of these affairs 
through the years but this year I will 
not be able to be present at the Wilkes- 
Barre dinner as I have been invited to 
deliver the principal address at the St. 
Patrick’s Day dinner in Pittston, Pa., 
also in my congressional district. 

Last year, at the St. Patrick’s affair in 
Wilkes-Barre, that organization was 
kind enough to select me as the recipient 
for its Man of the Year Award. I felt 
greatly honored and deeply appreciative 
of this recognition and I shall always 
cherish the memory of that occasion. 

This year, the award will be made to 
one of the most distinguished and gifted 
churchmen in our section of the State of 
Pennsylvania, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis 
A. Costello, V.F., pastor of St. Mary's 
Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

A thoughtful and well-deserved edi- 
torial on the additional honor to be be- 
stowed on Monsignor Costello was pub- 
lished in the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, 
the Evening News on Friday, February 
21, 1964, and it gives me great pleasure 
to make this editorial part of my re- 
marks today. 

Editorial follows: 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, 
Feb. 21, 1964] 
Fatenpty Sons To Honor MONSIGNOR Cos- 
TELLO, OF WILKES-BARRE 

The choice of the Rt. Rev, Msgr, Francis 
A. Costello, V.F., as the recipient of the Man 
of the Year Award of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick at the annual dinner in Hotel 
Sterling on March 17 will be warmly ap- 
plauded by a host of friends and admirers in 
and out of the organization. 

His selection on the basis of his service to 
God and man, as demonstrated by his dedi- 
cation to his faith and community, was a 
logical one. As pastor of St. Mary’s Church 
of the Immaculate Conception, Wilkes-Barre, 
dean of the Northeast Luzerne County Dean- 
ery, examiner of the junior clergy, as well 
as a domestic prelate and doctor of laws, 
he has been singled out for heavy responsi- 
bilities and many signal honors during a 
brilliant career that still has a long way to 
go in the normal course, 

His extracurricular activities range over & 
wide field. He has served as a member of 
the boards of King’s and Misericordla Col- 
leges, chairman of the executive committee 
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of the Catholic youth center, moderator of 
the council of Catholic women and the In- 
ternational Federation of Catholic Alumnae, 
Friar of the Fourth Degree Assembly of the 
Knights of Columbus, member of thé Wy- 
oming Valley Study Commission, officer of 
the Labor-Management-Citizens’ Committee 
of the Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber of 
Commerce, and director of the Wyoming 
Valley United Fund and the blue cross. 

Nor is that all. He is widely known as an 
author, critic, and public speaker. He pi- 
oneered in offering Mass over television for 
shut-ins. He also conducted a monthly radio 
program, 

That is a great deal of ground to cover 
while carrying on his pastoral labors for 37 
years, including tours of duty in two of the 
foremost charges in the diocese—his present 
assignment and St, Peter’s Cathedral at 
Scranton. 

As a spiritual leader, he is a credit to his 
Trish forebears, to Ireland’s patron, St, Pat- 
rick, and to his own patrons, St. Francis of 
Assis! and St. Anthony of Padua, whose 
names he bears, 

As a good neighbor and good citizen, he 
has illuminated the record from his native 
Hazleton to his adopted Wilkes-Barre through 
his zeal and good works. 

In paying tribute to this versatile and 
gifted churchman on St. Patrick's Day in 
keeping with tradition, the Friendly Sons 
will enhance the occasion. 


A Woman Writer Takes a Critical Look 
at America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


f OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking the liberty of inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record today an article 
which appeared in the U.S, News & 
World Report entitled “A Woman Writer 
Takes a Critical Look at America.” I 
believe that this is one of the finest arti- 
cles I have read in a long time. I hope 
that every Member of the House and 
people all over the country read this 
article. Miss Craig has condensed the 
conditions as they really are, and they 
demand examination at the highest 
levels. Personally, I do not know Miss 
Craig very well, but I want to commend 
her for this very important and discern- 
ing article. I hope what she has done 
will accomplish some of the desired ac- 
tion by the administration. 

The article follows: 

A Woman WRITER TAKES A CRITICAL Look AT 
AMERICA 

(Following is full text of an article by 
May Craig, Washington correspondent, re- 
printed by permission from the Portland, 
Maine, Sunday Telegram of Feb. 9, 1964:) 

Unless there is a change, deep down, in 
the American people, a genuine crusade 
against self-indulgence; immorality, public 
and private; then we are witnesses to the de- 
cline and fall of the American Republic. 

Death on the highways, a pack a day, cheat- 
ing from top to bottom in our society, get 
rich quick, breakup of the family, falter- 
ing in foreign policy, reckless debt—these 
haye destroyed nations before us. Why 
should we think we can take that path and 
change history? 
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Look around you, and everywhere you see 
lack of principle and steadfastness in the 
right and brave. The disgraceful cover on 
the recent issue of a publication with a na- 
tionwide circulation and its palliating story 
of sexual immorality adds adult consent to 
the looseness of our youth, already far down 
the road of delinquency, shiftlessness, dero- 
gation of virginity in our girls who will be the 
mothers of tomorrow. 

There is no financial morality in our Goy- 
ernment—"charge it,“ is the accepted prac- 
tice. 7 

Round the world they think they can take 
our money with one hand and slap us in the 
face with the other. We talk of our lender- 
ship, but we are apparently incapable of 
giving leadership. 

One listens with dismay to the campaign- 
ing for the Presidency that is going on. Oh, 
for a crusader to call us back to dignity and 
strength and austerity. 

What was that last word? Austerity“ 
plain living and high thinking, putting our 
money into the real things of life, not mink- 
handled saucepans and three cars in every 
garage; public servants who are not Bobby 
Bakers. Schools for the young, care for the 
elderly, strength so that none will dare at- 
tack us, a worthy succession to those men 
with feet wrapped in bloody bandages at 
Valley Forge to give us liberty. How have 
we used the liberty they bought for us so 
dearly? 

Because it is unpleasant to think of un- 
pleasant things, we say the Soviet Union may 
be changing its determination to “bury. us.” 
Red China is bad, of course, but maybe not 
Khrushchev. Half-heartedly we send Ameri- 
can men to die in jungles, where we do not 
have the guts to go in to win or to stay out. 

We sell wheat to Russia to save her from 
a demonstration that communism cannot 
produce enough food for its own people. If 
we do this to get rid of surplus wheat, which 
we have already subsidized and which we 
will subsidize again to give it to the Commu- 
nists cheaper, we might try discouraging 
the production of surplus wheat and remem- 
ber the old-fashioned private enterprise 
where one grows for the market, not the 
Government storage bins. 

We faltered in Cuba and now she is the 
homeland of subversion of all Latin America 
and Africa. Where will we find a strong man 
to lead us? Would we vote for one if he 
campaigned, crying in the wilderness that we 
come and be saved—from ourselves? We 
could have saved Cuba for freedom, and 
saved ourselves and the rest of Latin Amer- 
ica from this nest of communism, but we 
did not. Around the world they do not be- 
lieve what we say; they look at what we do. 

The United Nations was founded in this 
country. Now it is a messy combination of 
polygot nations, old and new, grabbing for 
our money and ignoring our half-hearted 
arguments. 

The idea of letting in a small nation of 
fewer than a half million people, utterly in- 
experienced in governing itself, unproved as 
a stable, honest state—letting them in with- 
in a few days of their establishment. We 
might at least insist on a period of probation. 

The United Nations itself should be forced 
into financial honesty by the United States 
refusing to keep on paying the bills while 
many get a free ride while outvoting us. The 
idea of letting in Red China in the fact of the 
charter which says, “peace-loving nations.” 
True, we are against letting Red China in, 
but all we do is get our handkerchiefs and 
weep into them while the majority in the 
U.N. does as it pleases. 

We waste untold sums on useless defense, 
and fall to keep ourselves truly strong in all 
fields, to be able to fight small as well as 
missile wars. 


We sign test-ban treaties with known ene- 
mies, known defaulters on treaties, that we 
will not test as we may need to. Why should 
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we put our defense in such an agreement? If 
our defense experts—not businessman Me- 
Namara [Secretary of Defense]—say we need 
to test, then let us test without asking per- 
mission of friend or foe. 

We fiddle-faddle in southeast Asia, and may 
be ignominiously pushed out. Maybe we 
should never have gone in there—let the Reds 
take it—but there is one thing for sure: If 
we go in anywhere, we should go in to win. 

We are losing the respect.of the world, and 
respect is more necessary to a nation, as to a 
person, than affection. We get little affection 
from the people we have helped over the 
years, and we are losing respect. 

Nobody respects a fumbler, a weak man, a 
‘wobhler, in policy or deeds. j 

First, every one of us has to clean out weak- 
ness and selfishness and immorality of ali 
types. Then choose leaders who with 
strength and principle and intelligence will 
lead us to where we can have self-respect and 
respect of others. 

Would we elect such a man if he cam 
paigned on such a platform? 


Help for Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a major 
effort to prevent juvenile delinquency 
and curb school dropouts called “Mobi- 
lization for Youth,” has been underway 
in the lower Manhattan area of New 
York City with considerable success. 


This project is the most impressive of its 


kind ever attempted, and more than 2 
years of research, planning, and coordi- 
nation of community organizations went 
into preparation for the program. With 
a staff of 100, Mobilization for Youth 
offers a variety of new services in edu- 
cation, vocational and social services, 
youth employment, recreation and com- 
munity development. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, a 
feature article on it by Howard Colson 
entitled “East Side Story: Cities From 
Coast to Coast Are Watching New York's 
Mobilization for Youth, an Experiment in 
People,” which appeared in the pictorial 
living section of the New York Journal- 
American, January 12, 1964. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

East SIDE Story; Crries From Coast TO Coast 
JARE WATCHING New Tonks MOBILIZATION 
FOR YOUTH, AN EXPERIMENT IN PEOPLE 
(By Howard Colson) 

At 17, Paul is a school dropout. Until re- 
cently, anyone predicting his future would 
foresee a discouraging series of low paying, 
dead end jobs. Today, he's at work learning 
and earning in the one area of his consum- 
ing interest—automobiles. He has been 
given a chance. 

Marilyn, also an unsuccessful high school 
student who was surly and argumentative, 
is taking her first tentative steps, in her job 
as a waltress, toward the discovery of what it 
means to hold a job and do it well. < 

Juanita, a high school senior, has wanted 
to be a teacher as long as she can remember, 
Today. she’s learning something about the 
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future she plans by helping fifth graders 
Janet, Anthony, and Joħn with their home- 
work. She's also earning money desperately 


: needed for the family coffers. 


Michael, just 4, loves to visit the apart- 
ment where all the ladies are. There are 
toys, plenty of other children and lots of 
milk and cookies to eat before Mommy comes 
back to take him home. 

The link that binds these four is a pro- 
gram called Mobilization for Youth, a time- 
limited, 5-year, $14 million experiment in 
the control and prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency,. ` e 

New York City is providing the laboratory, 
a 67-block area from East 14th Street to the 
Brooklyn Bridge and Avenue B to the East 
River, a region of high delinquency and drop- 
out rate, poverty, and heavy concentration 
of minorities from Puerto Rico and the Deep 
South. 

A broadside of Mobilization for Youth pro- 
grams in the areas of work, education, group 
work and community organization, and sery- 
ices to individuals and families, has been 
fashioned to seek proven methods of com- 
bating delinquency. With the support of 
the Federal and city governments and the 
Ford Foundation, the program ls expected 
to be in operation through 1965. Across the 
country, 14 other projects are now in the 
planning stages with an eye to Mobilization 
for Youth experiences. 


Ina variety of work programs, young peo- 
ple are receiving on-the-job training in in- 
dustry, with wages shared by Mobilization 
for Youth and the employer, or are being 
specially trained in Mobilization for Youth's 
Urban Youth Work Corps projects. Here, 
they learn clerical work, sewing machine op- 
eration, woodworking or general shop skills. 
They pump gas and handle engine tuneups 
at the Mobilization for Youth service station 
or automotive shop. They learn hospital 
duties at one of four cooperating institu- 
tions, or are assigned to building repair 
projects. i 

At Bloomingdale's, boys and girls are work- 
ing at entry retailing jobs. The store, inci- 
dentally, accepted twice as many trainees ina 
second group as it had included in the first. 


The Mobilization for Youth Job Center is 
located at 214 East Second Street. Here, 
young people, 16 to 21, who reside in the area 
can seek help. Some 90 percent of those 
who do are high school dropouts and many 
find their way into one of the Urban Youth 
Work -Corps projects. One such operation 
is the Mobilization for Youth Luncheonette 
at Avenue B and Second Street. 

“These kids are hip,” one project manager 
has said. “Sure, they're dropouts, but the 
majority of them are extremely bright. They 
have difficulties, of course. One boy's work 
is slow and you find it’s because he won't 
yell his orders to the chef—he's ashamed of 
his accent. We have to make him yell rather 
than let him walk the length of the counter 
to deliver each order in person. 

“Then there's the arithmetic problem. 
We're a nonprofit operation, so we don’t 
charge tax, but these kids have to learn how 
to compute that 5 percent—just as they'll 
be asked to do in any. restaurant. I had 
to pass one girl along to another project 
recently. It was a shame. She had ability 
and a fine attitude about work, but she just 
couldn't seem to figure that percentage.” 

The maximum time a young person can 
spend on a project is about 6 months, but 
many are ready sooner for further training 
in outside Jobs. Often, whether they can 
learn and hold a job in a project like the 
Tuncheonette will depend upon factors that 
might be considered minor under other cir- 
cumstances. 

“You can see a kid improve and grow from 
the first time you comment ‘nice job’ when 
he's learned something,” the manager has 
added. “We can teach many of these young- 
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sters but the big problem is to get the em- 
ployers to offer them jobs after ward.“ 

In the area of education, Mobilization 
for Youth programs include inservice 
teacher training (with visits to the homes 
of pupils and attention to the problems of 
teaching in a depressed area). Corrective 
reading programs and reading clinics aid 
youth. There are early childhood and pre- 
School programs, one in which 4-year-olds 
are hied off to kindergarten. 

In this “world of education,” one special 
program serves a dual purpose. It aids ele- 
mentary schoolchildren and helps keep aca- 
demically able teenagers in school. Teens 
in the homework helper program earn $11 
weekly for tutoring fourth- and fifth-grade 
youngsters. 

Says Albert R. Deering, who heads the pro- 
gram, “This is often the first contact the 
elementary youngster has had with someone 
who has achieved something academically. 
This ‘model identification’ Is a major part 
of the plan.” 

All tutoring is on a one-to-one basis, with 
teens traveling to local grammer schools to 
teach up to two afternoons a week from 3 to 
5p.m. They walk their charges home at the 
close of the sessions. 5 

We can't expect to get expert teachers,“ 
says Mr. Deering, but we do get some ex- 
cellent tutors.” 

The teenagers, incidentally, don't miss 
much, as witness one of the required daily 
reports filed last semester: = 

“Today, Ivan and I read a book. He reads 
well and didn't make any mistakes. We also 
did math. He has trouble in that subject. 
Ivan looked for any excuse to avoid work. 
Twice, he asked me if he could go to the 
bathroom. I let him go once. Every minute 
he asked me if he could sharpen his pencil. 
All he is interested in is playing games.” 

Among its wide range of services, Mobili- 
zation for Youth maintains four neighbor- 
hood centers staffed to answer questions on 
anything from housing problems to civil 
rights. 

There are activities for preadolescents and 
an adventure corps for kids 9 to 13, who get 
to wear a distinctive uniform. 

A detached worker program, in coopera- 
tion with the youth board and five other 
agencies, reaches out to area gang members. 
Coffeeshops offer teens their own “club” 
settings 


One of the most popular services is ren- 
dered by a group of 15 ‘energetic and dedi- 
cated women, the visting homemakers, a 
potent housewife-to-housewife force. Oper- 
ating from a groundfloor apartment at 90 
Avenue D, in the Jacob Riis Houses, these 
women fan over the area. About half are 
fluent in Spanish and each looks after about 
six families at a time. 

Dorothy Yates, who supervises the group, 
explains: Our service is geared to the prob- 
lems of poverty. It may mean helping a 
woman get the most for her shopping dollar, 
or helping the overwhelmed mother get or- 
ganized. She may not even be able to find 
the time to take her children for proper 
medical checkups. You'd be surprised at how 
long such a mother can spend on lines. 
When you're poor and you seek help, you 
wait—sometimes for hours.” 

The visiting homemakers group has been 
together just over 1 year, starting from an 
intensive II-day training period. It was 
sort of a sorority initiation and we developed 
quite an esprit de corps,” recalls Mrs. Yates. 

The homemakers are also babysitters, but 
with a difference. The babies come to them. 
A room in the headquarters apartment. has 
been set aside and stocked with toys. A 
steady stream of little boys and girls are 
picked up and delivered through the day.. 
The kitchen oven works overtime turning 
out cookies, from surplus food materials, for 
everyone on hand. 

Basic to the Mobilization for Youth pro- 
grams is the integrated one of research and 
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evaluation. Mobilization for Youth's reason 
for being is research. Mountains of data 
will have to be sifted before meaningful 
answers eventually can be forthcoming. 

For instance, at the start of Mobilization 
for Youth, teams interviewed 1 of every 10 
families in the area concerning their atti- 
tudes toward themselves and their neighbor- 
hood, plus dozens of other probing queries. 
Before Mobilization for Youth shuts down, 
there will be a followup and lengthy re- 
questioning of these same families so that 
valid and valuable comparisons can be 
drawn. 

Control groups in various projects and 
programs will yield different data. For ex- 
ample, did Ivan, who had the advantage of 
tutoring, go on to become a better student 
than Joseph, who wasn't selected for the 
program? 

Mobilization for Youth enjoys the advan- 
tage of a “word of mouth" campaign among 
area residents. While many young people 
are recommended to the job center, many 
others just in, because they've heard 
about it in the neighborhood. The visiting 
homemakers have been stopped on the streets 
more than once to discuss a problem with 
a mother who's heard they can help. 

Apparently, “Lower East Siders” know Mo- 
bilization for Youth has arrived. The story 
of what this unique experiment in people 
will mean for them—and for the rest of New 
York and other American cities plagued with 
delinquency—is now being written. 


Republicans Recognize Duty To Criticize 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
foreign policy of the present administra- 
tion is becoming more and more of 4 
question mark in the eyes of the Amer- 
ican public. 

I would like to submit for the Recorp 
an excellent article by Russell Kirk which 
appeared in the Rock Island (II.) Argus 
on February 29, 1964, which points out 
that it is the duty and responsibility of 
the Republican Party to objectively crit- 
icize our foreign policy. 

The article follows: 

REPUBLICANS RECOGNIZE Dury To CRITICIZE 
ForzieN Potro 
(By Russell Kirk) 

President Johnson is annoyed with Mr. 
Nixon, Senator Goldwater, Governor Rocke- 
feller, and other eminent Republicans for 
their harsh words against his foreign policy. 
„God forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,” he has said of these critics—para- 
phrasing the words of the dying Christ. 

But President Johnson is not the Saviour, 
and he has not been crucified—only criti- 
cized, and criticized less severely than most 
Presidents have been. Moreover, Messrs. 
Nixon, Goldwater, and Rockefeller know 
perfectly well what they are doing: Nixon 
and Rockefeller have enjoyed considerable 
experience in foreign affairs, and GOLDWATER 
in military matters. They are aware that 
it is the duty of an opposition to criticize 
the foreign policy of an incumbent govern- 
ment. + 

USUALLY DEBATABLE 

As this columnist has written before, the 

notion of bipartisan foreign policy ordinarily 
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is an illusion. For “politics to stop at the 
water's edge,” as Mr. Johnson asks, we would 
have to assume that there can be only one 
patriotic foreign policy—and that the State 
Department is executing this policy intelli- 
gently. But in reality, foreign policy almost 
always is as debatable as domestic policy: 
One has to choose among different possible 
policies, and the State Department can be 
mistaken or misguided, Nowadays, foreign 
policy is even more important than domestic 
policy—and so must be scrutinized with 
some severity. 

“Regardless of what you hear and regard- 
less of what some of the bellyachers say.“ 
President Johnson continued in his same 
recent talk, “we are a much beloved people 
throughout the world.” Beloved? Conceiv- 
ably. But a great power rarely is loved, nor 
should a great power aspire to be loved by 
all the world, as if the United States were 
& warm puppy. Great powers ought to be 
respected by their allies, and dreaded by 
their foes. Love is for persons, not for great 
states. A foreign policy founded on popu- 
larity polls, on the error that to be beloved 
is to be strong, requires some penetrating 
criticism from the opposition party. 

Even where love is concerned, people may 
doubt that American policy is succeeding, 
without being justly treated as crucifiers 
of the Saviour. This columnist had not ob- 
served much love recently for the United 
States in Panama, Zanzibar, Cuba, Brazil, 
Cyprus, or even France. Love commonly is 
the child of gratitude. More and more of 
our friends abroad have begun to doubt 
whether they owe us gratitude. 

The unfortunate anti-Communists of 
South Vietnam and Laos are not going to 
love us if we abandon our struggle against 
the Communists of North Vietnam. 

The responsible folk of Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Nicaragua, and Guatemala are not go- 
ing to love us if we refuse to act against 
Castro’s subversive power and to refuse to 
allow our Caribbean allies to act in their own 
defense. 

The better elements in Africa are not going 
to love us if we subsidize the virulent 
Nkrumah in Ghana in his pro-Communist 
designs. 

So even if being “beloved” is taken for the 
index to a successful foreign policy, the pres- 
ent courses of our national administration 
must be subjected to some candid partisan 
exposure. 


Iowa Livestock Feeders Speak Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, Ida 
County, Iowa, in my congressional dis- 
trict, is one of the important cattle feed- 
ing areas in the country. Iowa for 
several years has been the leading pro- 
ducer of marketable beef. In 1963, Iowa 
produced 11 percent of the beef supply 
for the Nation. Total imports for the 
same period were 10.6 percent of the Na- 
tion’s total meat consumption. The Na- 
tion’s cattle feeders, including my con- 
stituents in Ida County, Iowa, are be- 
ing hurt by these imports. Recently, 40 
livestock feeders of Ida County, Iowa, 
sent a letter to President Johnson, Sec- 
retary Freeman, and others regarding 
their plight. Copy of the letter is as fol- 
lows: 
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LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

President of the United States. 
ORVILLE W. FREEMAN, 

Secretary of Agriculture. 

Senator Jack R. MILLER, 
Representative CHARLES B. HOEVEN, 
Gov. HaroLD E. HUGHES. 

Dear Sm: We, as farmer-feeders, have had 
a fixed cost price placed upon our acres of 
production for the past several years that 
has steadily increased as new methods of 
production have become a necessity. At 
the same time as our costs have steadily in- 
creased, we find that the price we receive per 
unit produced has steadily decreased, 

We feeders, in Ida County, have found 
that marketing our crops through livestock 
has become an almost absolute necessity. 
We can produce our meats marketed from 
this area as economical as possible by buying 
the better gaining animals, using the most 
efficient ration possible and putting to use 
the best management practices that haye 
been tried and proven. Yet, at the same 
time our produce is placed upon the con- 
Sumer market it must be in direct competi- 
tion with an inferior, imported product that 
is unknown to the consumer. 

Our State of Iowa, for the past many years, 
has been the leading producer of marketable 
beef. Last year, 1963, we produced 11 percent 
of the beef supply for our Nation. Total im- 
ports for the same period were 10.6 percent 
of the Nation’s total meat consumption. We 
feel that the situation brings a hardship 
upon our economy as food producers for the 
Nation. We feel that some restrictions must 
be made mandatory to aid us in our plight. 

Currently we have seen great strides in our 
industry for the production of quality beef 
yet we, as producers, are operating today at 
a loss. History has proven that agriculture 
of any nation is the forerunner of any eco- 
nomic growth of that nation. We, as farmer- 
feeders, do not ask for handouts but we feel 
that fair prices are a necessity to allow us 
to keep abreast of our rising costs which 
technological advancements have demanded 
of us. 

The following is the reported taxes pald by 
the undersigned for the years 1962 and 1963: 


Reported 1962 income taxes paid. $46, 631. 00 


Reported 1962 other taxes paid — 16, 678.00 
Total reported taxes paid 
1 63, 309. 00 
= 
Reported 1963 income taxes pald_ 12, 542.00 
Reported 1963 other taxes palid.. 23, 892. 00 
Total reported taxes paid 
29! TOON Sos ok PAra A ae 36, 434. 00 
= 
Net loss to our Govern- 
ST AON AEA A E 26, 875. 00 


A significance can be derived from these 
figures in the fact that while income taxes 
paid to our Government has been greatly 
reduced, other taxes have increased. The 
average reduction in reported income taxes 
per taxpayer for these 2 years 18 $655. 


How Arab Boycott Attempts To Intimidate 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


. OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I recently 
called to the attention of the Secretary 
of State a letter received by Mr. Isador 
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Ash, of Pittsburgh, from the Central Of- 
fice for the Boycott of Israel. I protested 
in the strongest terms that this kind of 
extortion is permitted to go on and I 
will report further to the Senate when 
I receive a reply from the Secretary of 
State. 

Since that time there has been called 
to my attention an excellent article by 
Mr. I, L, Kenen in the Hadassah maga- 
zine for February 1964. 

Mr. Kenen writes: 

Experience has shown that the boycott 
threat is meaningless where it is firmly re- 
sisted. 


That is exactly the point I am trying 
to make with officials in our Government. 
There is no reason why American citi- 
zens must take abuse from pseudogov- 
ernmental organizations in Arab coun- 
tries. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Kenen’s article, entitled, “Washington: 
Growing Resistance,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ARAB Borcort—WaASHINGTON: GROWING 
RESISTANCE 
(By I. L, Kenen) 

The Arab boycott in the United States 
takes two forms—discrimination against 
American Jews and the blacklisting of Amer- 
icans who invest in Israel's economy. 

Official Washington has often proclaimed 
that it neither recognizes nor condones” 
the Arab boycott and that it has registered 
its disapproval with the Arab States. Our 
government has discouraged discriminatory 
practices against American Jews—based on 
their religion only—and these seem to be 
dying out. But Washington has failed to 
halt blacklisting of Americans who help 
Israel. 

The most notorious examples of the anti- 
Jewish boycott in the past were the 1952 
agreement which allowed Saudi Arabia to 
bar Jews from the U.S. base at Dhahran; 
Aramco's hiring practices; travel restric- 
tions on American Jews; and the circulation 
of a Saudi Arabian questionnaire which re- 
quired firms to certify that management and 
ownership were “Judenrein.”’ 

These practices caused angry repercussions 
in Congress. The Senate adopted the Leh- 
man resolution in 1956, decrying discrimina- 
tion against Americans on the grounds of 
race and religion. The national conventions 
followed with vigorous platform planks. 
Nevertheless, in 1957, the administration ex- 
tended the Dhahran agreement for another 
5 years and went so far as to inform New 
York's State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion (SCAD) that U.S. interests in Saudi 
Arabia might be injured if Aramco were 
compelled to hire Jews. 

Then Congress took a tougher line. Every 
year since 1959, it has approved an amend- 
ment to the forelgn aid appropriations bill 
which asserts that distinctions between 
Americans, based on race or religion, are re- 
pugnant to American principles. 

Since then the administration has tried to 
persuade the Arabs to drop stultifying anti- 
Jewish procedures. Obviously such prac- 
tices discredit Arab propaganda pretensions 
which disavow anti-Semitism and which at- 
tempt to justify the boycott as a righteous 
weapon in a defensive war against Israel 
and ve Zionism. Since 1960, the 
Arabs have apparently discontinued the boy- 
cott questionnaire which asked American 
firms if they had Jewish directors and ofi- 

In addition, dollar-conscious, tourist-seek- 
ing Arab governments have liberalized travel 
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regulations to admit Jews—but not Zionists, 
These gains have not been publicized, lest 
Arab public opinion force reconsideration. 
The Dhahran base agreement ended in 1962 
and last year no one checked the religion of 
Jewish members of the U.S. military con- 
tingent dispatched to reassure Saudi Arabia 
in the face of the Egyptian threat from 
Yemen. 

In contrast with these limited successes, 
the Department of State and the Department 
of Commerce have failed to cope with the 
economic boycott which is directed against 
American firms dealing with Israel. 

The Arab questionnaire, which is sent out 
from headquarters in Damascus, asks busi- 
ness firms whether they have branch fac- 
tories, assembly plants, investments, gen- 
eral agencies, consultative services, technical 
assistance, patents, trademarks, copyrights 
in Israel. Companies face blacklisting un- 
less they dispose of these interests and prove 
the sale and the repatriation of their funds 
to an American depository. 

The blacklist also applies to American 
ships which bring oil or military supplies to 
Israel. 

American manufacturers are sometimes re- 
quired by American exporters to include a 
certification on invoices which reads: 

“The goods described in this invoice are 
neither of Israel origin nor do they contain 
Israel materials.” 

One manufacturer who protested to Wash- 
ington was told that while the United States 
disapproved of the boycott regulations, “it 
would not be appropriate for the Depart- 
ment to intervene in the commercial rela- 
tions of either of the two American firms.” 

The letter went on to say that certifica- 
tion or documentation as to the origin of 
goods is not an uncommon requirement in 
international trade. 

In 1960, it became known that the U.S, 
Navy was discouraging American shippers 
who traded with Israel from bidding on U.S. 
oll shipment contracts, Anyone who put in 
a bid was told that he did so at his own 
risk if his ship were blacklisted by the Arabs 
and he was unable to carry out the contract. 

Public commotion forced the scrapping 
of the “Haifa clause,” but this exposé and 
the capitulation to Nasser in the Suez block- 
ade led, in May 1960, to the adoption of the 
Douglas-Keating amendment to the foreign 
aid bill, which opposed U.S. aid to countries 
which engage in boycotts, blockades, and 
other acts of economic warfare against other 
recipients of U.S. aid. 

The Department of State insisted that 
the amendment would be counterproductive 
and refused to implement it, that 
any efforts to link U.S. aid with the Suez 
issue “would only intensify the very trade 
and transit restrictions which we all hope 
may be eliminated, while, at the same time, 
playing into the hands of the Communists 
by exacerbating Middle East tensions.” 

How many American firms have yielded 
to the boycott? It is difficult to say. Israel 
has prospered despite the boycott, as the 
figures show. 

The boycott has been applied capriciously. 
Most of those who have ignored it or defied 
it have escaped blacklisting. In most cases, 
apparently, the Arabs do not apply the boy- 
cott where they, themselves, may be hurt. 
Thus, the international airlines and the big 
hotels have gone into Israel and have es- 
caped reprisals. On the other hand, some 
businessmen have felt that they had to 
withdraw from Israel. 

What can be done about the boycott? 
American businessmen could decide, as a 
matter of policy, to spurn Arab question- 
naires and demands for “certificates of or- 
igin.” Local chambers of commerce and 
other trade associations could take the ini- 
tiative and might do so if they were encour- 
aged by the Federal Government. The White 
House and the Department of Commerce 
could abandon the cautious laissez-faire atti- 
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tude and provide leadership. Experience has 
shown that the boycott threat is meaningless 
where it is firmly resisted. 

The United States—as a Government—has 
defied the boycott. It refused to accept 
Cairo’s demand that an American Theater 
Guild production, starring Helen Hayes, drop 
Tel Aviv if it wanted to play Cairo. More- 
over, the American Government has been 
encouraging businessmen to expand their 
trade with Israel. A recent trade mission 
sponsored by the Department of Commerce 
came back with a highly enthusiastic report 
on the growing investment and business op- 
portunities in Israel, which far outweigh the 
market offered by the Arab economies. 

American businessmen who are forced to 
make an either-or decision are inclined to 
go forward with their programs in Israel, 
not only because of the expanding market 
in that country but because Israel's growing 
technical skill provides a profitable associa- 
tion for American businessmen who are in- 
terested in world trade. This partnership 
between Israel and American businessmen 
will not be confined to Israel’s territory, for 
Israel products and know-how are today 
being exported all over the world. 


Horatio Alger Came to Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. CROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the colum- 
nist, Arthur Hoppe, has written for the 
Washington Star and other newspapers 
the touching story of how Horatio Alger 
came to the world's wonderful capital of 
make-believe, and how, at the ripe old 
age of 36 he had amassed a fortune of 
$2 million. 

The columnist tells the story as fol- 
lows: 

Horatio ALGER CAME To WASHINGTON 

(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Once upon a time, there was a poor little 
boy who lived in a poor little town, His fam- 
ily was poor. His friends were poor. He 
was very, very poor. His name was Horatio 


Alger. 

But although he was poor, young Horatio 
was filled’ with the ambition and fortitude 
which has made our Nation great. “I will 
press on through life,“ he said, squaring his 
little jaw, “and become a rich man.“ 

At first, he determined to go to Wall Street 
to begin his career as a humble shoeshine boy, 
in hopes some tycoon would befriend him. 
“But no,” he said, “it would be wiser to go 
to the place which has the most money in the 
whole wide world.” 

So he went to Washington. 

Our Horatio was 14 years old when he 
came to Washington to make his fortune. 
He began as a humble Senate page boy. His 
duties were lowly and the pay a mere pit- 
tance. But his heart was filled with resolve. 

“It matters not that I am poor and un- 
educated," said little Horatio, clenching his 
tiny fists. “For America is the land of op- 
portunity. I shall work hard and I shall 
study hard. And I shall listen to the Sen- 
ators I serve, for they are the wisest and most 
successful men in our Nation. And thus I 
shall make my fortune.” 

So while the other little pages idled away 
their spare time in carousing and loose living, 
our Horatio worked hard, studied hard and 
sat at the feet of the Senators to learn the 
secret of success, s 
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He observed how friendly and generous 
they were, even with wealthy businessmen. 
He observed how happy they were to do fa- 
vors for others. And how happy others were 
to do favors for them. And he marveled at 
how, despite such generosity, all grew richer. 
“Truly,” he said, “the secret of success is to 
be friendly and generous.” 

And he was. He did little favors for the 
Senators, pluckily rescuing their little bilis 
when in danger of being runover by some 
committee. And in no time, the Senator 
from Texas, who was the cleverest man in 
the Senate, made him his personal assistant. 
And the Senator from Oklahoma, who was 
the richest man in the Senate, looked upon 
him as a son. And they taught him all they 
knew. 

But success did not spoil our Horatio. He 
forged ahead, doing bigger and bigger fa- 
vors for all. In reward for such virtue, busi- 
nessmen offered him profitable investments, 
bankers begged to lend him money and the 
Senators were proud to call him their friend. 

And thus he grew up admired, respected 
and worth $2 million—a shining example to 
little boys everywhere that all it takes to 
struggle up the long path from rags to riches 
is hard work, generosity, and pluck. 

Ah, that our story could end here. But, 
alas, our Horatio fell upon evil times. Jeal- 
ous rivals accused him of the worst crime 
known to Washington: “influence ped- 
dling”—or doing favors in hopes of reward, 

Friends and fortune fied him. None was 
more shocked than the businessmen and 
Senators who had guided him all through 
his youth and young manhood. They called 
for hearings and probes and investigations. 
“How,” they asked each other, sadly shaking 
their heads, “could a fine young man like 
that have gone wrong?” 

Moral: All it takes today to struggle up 
the path from rags to riches is hard 
work, generosity, and pluck. But don't for- 
get to cover your tracks. 


Soviet Satellite Observation Maintained 
in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Nash- 
ville Banner in a recent editorial pointed 
out that the Soviet press agency Tass 
has announced that a leading Soviet sci- 
entist will man a satellite observation 
stationin Cuba. This is further evidence 
that the Soviet and Red Cuba are doing 
business as usual and of the continuing 
mischievous activities of the Cuban dic- 
tator. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this editorial in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. The editorial 
follows: * 

CASTRO BUSINESS 4s USUAL 

Besides being a base point (denied by Mos- 
cow) for missile launching, Castro's Cuba is 
to be (confirmed by Moscow) a grandstand 
seat for satellite watching. What satellite 
operations? United States of course 

The announcement speaks for iteelf: The 
Soviet Union has sent a leading Russian sci- 
entist to establish a satellite observation 
station in Cuba, less than 250 miles from the 
US. missile base at Cape Kennedy. 

The official press agency Tass identified the 
scientist as Nikolai Yerpylev, scientific secre- 
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tary of the Soviet Academy of Science. It 
said equipment for the satellite station, in- 
chiding “chronometers and astronomical in- 
struments,” has already been shipped to 
Cuba. 

What else is anybody's guess. 

Cuban exiles at Mlami report that an Amer- 
ican scientist once suspected of peddling 
atomic secrets to Russia has been set up In 
a nuclear laboratory in Cuba by Castro. They 
identify him as Robert Walder. 

The Soviet and Red Cuba are doing busi- 
ness as usual—inimical to the hemisphere. 
Only on the surface, and hardly there, has 
anything been changed since the so-called 
confrontation of October 1962. 

Recently, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
voiced the opinion that Fidel Castro la not 
a permanent part of the Cuban scene, indi- 
cating that it is his belief that the Commu- 
nist regime eventually will topple. 

At the same time, Mr. Rusk had a few 
harsh words to say about our allies who have 
been engaging in lucrative trade with Castro. 
This, he maintains, is bad business. 

If the Castro government is a transitory 
thing. what or who is going to provide the 
impetus needed to put it to flignt? It seems 
to be the consensus of those familiar with 
internal conditions that an uprising from 
within could not succeed unless there was 
an assault from without by Cuban loyalist 
troops. 

And the Bay of Pigs fiasco has proved that 
it is impossible to land assault troops with- 
out supporting air cover. Whether promised 
or not by the United States, the Cuban as- 
sault troops did not get air support and 
were either slaughtered or captured, 

The existence on the island of Russian 
troops to back up,Castro’s own militia ne- 
gates the chances of a counterrevolution suc- 
ceeding. The Cubans could not do it any 
more successfully than the freedom fighters 
of Hungary who were mauled by Soviet armor. 

It is true, as the Secretary of State opines, 
that trade with Castro by our friends is do- 
ing nothing more than strenthening him. 

But this Nation can do nothing about ei- 
ther—the ultimate overthrow of the Cuban 
Reds or the halting of trade—without com- 
ing to grips with reality. 

As the Banner has said many times, words 
and empty threats will avail us nothing— 
and neither will wishful thinking. 


Guilt Complex Over Panama 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, much of 
US. foreign policy toward small nations 
often seems to be derived from a guilt 
complex, the notion that because we are 
a large and great Nation we have some- 
thing to be ashamed of. This false prem- 
ise causes us difficulties in many areas, 
but at the moment most acutely in Pan- 
ama. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a recent editorial from the McKeesport, 
Pa., Daily News which I believe furnishes 
an excellent analysis of this problem. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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We TD AGAIN 


The United States notified the five-nation 
Inter-American Peace Committee that it was 
willing to discuss “the whole range of out- 
standing issues” with Panama and thus won 
a truce in the Canal Zone crisis. 

After the notice from Washington reached 
the conferees in Panama, an agreement was 
entered into whereby Panama would resume 
diplomatic relations with us pending the 
opening of negotiations on the “issues,” 

Should we celebrate? Certainly not. The 
truce came simply because the mighty United 
States which ladles millions into Panama 
and spreads billlons throughout Latin Amer- 
ica, was the one to back down. Even our 
original Panama Canal treaty, once a rock 
upon which we stood resolutely, now becomes 
subject to new discussions. 

The backdown in Panama results from two 
serious faults in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs. One is the guilt complex which con- 
tinues to prevall in the State Department, 
the notion that we have something to be 
ashamed of in the fact that we are great, 
while other countries necessarily are not, and 
that the imparity of this situation means 
past wrongs on our part unredressed. The 
other is the philosophy of expediency, first 
adopted by the late Secretary John Foster 
Dulles, that holds that we must bend wher- 
ever the bending will buy a respite from a 
problem. 8 

On the first point, it should be made clear, 
regardless of what any State Department 
apologist for us might say, that we have 
nothing to be embarrassed about in Panama. 
The charges that we won the Canal Zone 
by “gunboat” diplomacy often are made. 
They are crude libels on the leadership of 
a past America. 

The facts are these. The world, and not 
only the United States, badly needed a canal 
across the narrow neck of land known as the 
Isthmus of Panama, France first tried to 
build it and failed, defeated by the malaria 
then rampant in the jungles there, Under 
the proud and ebullient leadership of Teddy 
Roosevelt, we decided to make the attempt. 

Negotiations for land space with the Gov- 
ernment of Colombia got nowhere because 
the price set by its administrators and the 
conditions under which they wanted the 
canal to be operated were impossible. When 
we backed away, a northern province of 
Colombia revolted and established the new 
nation of Panama. In due time, Teddy 
Roosevelt recognized the regime, worked out 
the canal treaty and, as history records, 
enabled American skills to wipe out the 
malaria and build the canal. 

What, then, have we to be red faced about 
in that? Our success in Panama was & boon 
to our shipping, of course, and to our naval 
planning. But it was an immense benefit 
also to the shipping of the world and thus to 
peoples everywhere. More ships of other 
flags pass annually across Panama than do 
ships of our own registry. The tolls they pay 
never have been enough to cover our mainte- 
nance costs, or provide a normal monetary 
return on our investment. 

Our position in the Canal Zone has meant 
a prosperity for Panama and its Central 
American neighbors far greater than they 
possibly could have attained otherwise. The 
canal itself provides employment for thou- 
sands. U.S. dollars, paid directly to Pan- 
amanians and flowing into the Panama 
economy through the spending of Ameri- 
cans stationed there, total millions annually. 

Why, in view of this, has the canal caused 
us trouble eyen though on past occasions we 
unilaterally adjusted upward our land-lease 
payments to Panama to the point where they 
now are four times the amounts originally 
called for in the treaty? Some accredit the 
restlessness in Panama to an “awakening 
nationalism.” Others point an accusing 
finger at us because squalor persists in cer- 
tain parts of that region. 
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But, on balance, Panama owes much to 
us and every reasonable person in that coun- 
try would admit it. The big job, however, is 
to get those guilt-complexed people in our 
State Department to admit it also. 

Our first mistake in Panama came in the 
Elsenhower administration, and under Mr, 
Dulles, when a Red-inspired demonstration 
got us to yield on the treaty provisions and 
order that the Panamanian flag had to fiy 
beside the Stars and Stripes over our in- 
stallations in the Canal Zone. This was the 
kind of retreat under pressure which always, 
in time, builds up more pressures. 

Now we have new demonstrations induc- 
ing us not only to give way on another treaty 
provision or two, but to submit to discus- 
sions “all issues outstanding” which means, 
of course, the treaty itself. We wonder what 
Teddy Roosevelt, if alive today, would say 
to that. 


Save Your Vision Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, today is the opening of “Save 
Your Vision Week,” as proclaimed by 
the President. The importance of good 
vision to our economy and to our daily 
life is such that I feel that some men- 
tion of this annual event should be made 
in this Chamber in which so many de- 
cisions are made which affect our Nation. 

Since 1927, “Save Your Vision Week” 
has been a part of this Nation’s many 
public-benefit campaigns. Since that 
time, the Governors of every State and 
mayors of thousands of municipalities 
have issued proclamations urging the 
observance of “Save Your Vision Week” 
during the first week of March, More 
than 1,300 radio stations and 325 tele- 
vision stations will begin broadcasting 
messages on vision care today. 

We have built this country on our 
ability to mass produce and market 
good and services. The need to see com- 
fortably and efficiently is an integral 
part of the production line. Poor vision, 
improper safety measures, and poor 
lighting combine to endanger not only 
the eyesight and lives of employees, but 
to impair the efficiency of industry. Eye 
accidents occur at the rate of 2 per 
minute every working day in American 
industry. An estimated 20 million is lost 
3 year to industry from accidents 

lone, 


The tragedy is that 98 percent of all 
eye injuries could be prevented with 
proper safety precautions, proper illumi- 
nation, and regular vision examinations 
for employees. The U.S. Department of 
Labor, in a study from 1951-55, proved 
that a good safety campaign among 
Federal employees reduced disabilities 
due to vision injuries by 40 percent. 

We face a challenging future today. 
My colleagues are well aware of the un- 
limited frontiers of space exploration. 
An expanding population and economy 
pose tremendous challenges to planners, 
architects, government, and business. 
We have broadened educational oppor- 
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tunities for our children, and the need 
for trained, qualified graduates in art, 
science, industry, and the professions 
has never been greater. 

Congress is concerned with the prob- 
lem of dropouts in our school system. 
City and State authorities are struggling 
to overcome the corresponding problems 
of juvenile delinquency and increased 
unemployment. Here, too, vision is an 
important factor. 

Research shows millions of children 
repeat one or more years’ work because 
they are unable to visually keep pace 
with their classmates. Studies by the 
University of Chicago reveal one out of 
two children who fail reading need 
yision care. 

Our mounting traffic toll is of great 
concern to all public officials. Yet one 
out of every six drivers is visually handi- 
capped and does not know it. The auto- 
mobile he drives, built by the labor and 
imagination of industry, can be a 
vehicle which rushes him to destruction 
or injury simply because the driver lacks 
the ability to see danger in sufficient time 
to stop. 

All Americans should recognize their 
responsibility to safeguard this precious 
gift of sight and to utilize it to the 
greatest ability science can enable them. 

The American Optometric Association 
in past years has supported this cam- 
paign to stimulate interest in preventive 
and protective eye care. Since vision is 
so important to our country and to our 
people, I believe it is appropriate for 
Congress to recognize the opening day of 
this event and to urge all professions to 
support its public-service principle. 


European Doubts on U.S. Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is always 
helpful to read the penetrating and per- 
spective diplomatic analyses of Constan- 
tine Brown, veteran political analyst of 
Washington who now lives in Rome, 
Italy. 

His latest contribution emphasizes 
what I have tried to stress: that the 
crises which we have been observing in 
various parts of the world, including 
Panama and Guantanamo, are not iso- 
lated incidents but parts of careful plan- 
ning of Red strategists. 

The article follows: 

{From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 

Feb. 22, 1964] 

EUROPEAN Dovusts on U.S. PoLictes—AMER- 
As TOGETHERNESS PATTERN WITH RUSSIA 
Causes RESENTMENT 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Rome—Pope Paul VI said in an address 
on Ash Wednesday to Rome priests: ‘Ideals 
are in a crisis; philosophy has been replaced 
by calculations of expediency * * * Spiritual 
and moral gains are no longer in fashion, 
The sword of the spirit has been left in the 
scabbard of doubt and spiritual confusion.” 

With these words he has also expressed 
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the doubts which exist today in the minds 
of European leaders about the trends in 
American policies. 

How will American statesmanship handle 
the headaches it is suffering from crises 
around the world? With the same bromide - 
and tranquilizers it has used in recent years? 
What, in fact, is America’s foreign policy 
these days? Is there any likelihood for emer- 
gence of a strong American leadership? 

These are questions which are being asked 
by members of the moribund NATO coali- 
tion created at great expense after the last 
war. And since no one in the confused Euro- 
pean capitals can find an answer there is 
an increasing tendency toward a policy of 
“everybody for himself.“ Many eyes are 
turned toward Paris and President de Gaulle. 
But fear of Washington reprisals keeps the 
West Europeans away from him. Washing- 
ton regards General de Gaulle as it used to 
regard Stalin and Khrushchey. Washington 
also does not believe that France has become, 
even temporarily, spiritually, and physically 
a power. 

Americans believe that the English-speak- 
ing nations should dominate the free world 
and Western Europe should follow our lead. 
At one time American goals were clear: Op- 
position to Communist expansion in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and in our own hemisphere. 
Then this clear and fundamental American 
policy began to veer toward togetherness 
with the Soviet Union because of fear of a 
nuclear war. Hence it was assumed the only 
solution to this century’s problem was to- 
getherness with Russia. 

This thesis was shared up to a point by 
our allies, But there was resentment in 
Paris, Bonn, and even the lesser capitals of 
our allies that we were unilaterally 
toward that goal; that they were not privy to 
our diplomatic discussions with the Kremlin. 
Our allies were told to trust our negotiators 
because all our actions were for the best of 
the coalition. 

Fear began to develop in the minds of the 
Europeans, accustomed over the centuries to 
diplomatic double crosses, that the English- 
speaking nations were making their own ar- 
rangements with the enemy and that others 
may have to pay the price for this new 
Washington-London policy. 

This reporter was told by influential Ger- 
mans that Germany may have to pay soon 
the “second installment for its defeat in 
1945.” And, it was added, “we may not 
know what that installment may be until we 
are being urged to sign on the dotted line.” 

But in recent months doubts as to 
whether Washington knew what it was doing 
and where it was going began to arise se- 
riously in the minds of many Europeans. 

General de Gaulle alone made his doubts 
public by putting spokes in our diplomatio 
wheels. He recognized Communist China 
and signed far-reaching economic agree- 
ments with Russia. The latter is in fact not 
a challenge to us or the other members of 
the coalition. Everybody has been trading 
with Russia, and with Cuba. At first these 
deals were under cover; more recently out in 
the open. We ourselves have sold the for- 
mer enemy vast quantities of grains, not 
for humanitarian reasons but to get rid of 
our vast surplus. 

If we, the originators of the containment 
policy, are acting in this manner, why should 
the others, it is argued, not do the same? 
British Prime Minister Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home asked this question at his meeting 
with President Johnson. There was no con- 
vincing answer we could give. We have been 
telling our allies that the new policy of to- 
getherness with the Soviet Union will tend 
to lessen strife which threatens every por- 
tion of the world. This so far has proven 
to be a fallacy. 

The Russian and Chinese hand can be 
seen everywhere from Zanzibar to Cyprus, 
from Panama to Vietnam. The Cuban in- 
cident was hatched in Moscow, according to 
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well-informed European sources, during 
Fidel Castro's recent visit. Its main purpose 
was to test the determination of the Texan 
in the White House and see how he reacted 
to another crisis involving for the first time 
our territory, the Guantánamo naval base. 
The togetherness advocated by our policy- 
makers cannot be a one-way street. But 
Mr. Khrushchev has decided to make it so 
and seems to be able to get away with it. 


Farmers in Jail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the reading of my colleagues an 
editorial which appeared in the Miles 
City Daily Star, Miles City, Mont., on 
February 24, 1964: 

FARMERS In JAIL 


While wheat is being shipped to Khru- 
shchev to shore up his sagging economy, two 
very stark developments are taking place. 
First, two American farmers have been sent 
to jail for 2 years for overplanting this or 
similar wheat; and en have re- 
fused to load wheat for Russia on ships in 
Houston, Tex. 

Loren and Mervin Gajewski, of Alexander, 
N. Dak., heard in 1959 from a US. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture agent that they were 
overplanting wheat on one of their farms. 
They had been receiving no penalty no- 
tices, and their inadvertent crime was a great 
surprise to them. 

The overplanting first caused a series of 
penalties to be charged to the brothers. This 
resulted in extensive Government liens 
against their property. While these were be- 
ing contested the Gajewskis heard of their 
indictment for to defeat the 
AAA,” which is the gravamen of their crime, 
and for giving false answers to the Federal 
Government. The latter offense proceeded 
from the first one and had to do with the 
manner in which their family farm income 
was reported. 

The Gajewskis first settled in the badlands 
of North Dakota three generations ago. The 
German grandfather of the jalled brothers 
homesteaded in that vast frontier area. 
These three generations of Gajewskis have 
given the North Dakota soll the hard work 
that has made it productive. They have been 
helping to feed men and women all over 
the world. For lesser accomplishments, to 
say the least, statesmen on the world scene 
are being awarded decorations and high hon- 
ors. The fruits of the Gajewski labors, in 
small measure, albeit, are being sent in for- 


Communist dictators around the world who 
are laboring to bury us all. 

A prison is a bleak place and my heart goes 
out to these two courageous men. The day 
before the U.S. marshals apprehended them 
on February 14, and took them to the 
county jail in Bismarck before transfer to a 
Federal prison, I asked two of their friends 
to be sure to take pictures of them entering 
the prison compound. It is a photograph 
that every farmer in the land should pin 


up in his farmhouse. Here is the portrayal ' 


of one of “the crimes of 1964" in our coun- 
try. As the number of farmers dwindles 
and the number of employees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture soars, we can be expect- 
ing more such incarcerations In our land. 
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The Gajewskis, at one point in the litiga- 
tion, could have settled for a fine on a nolo 
contendere plea. They had the old-fash- 
foned idea that since they had committed 
no wrong, they could receive no punishment. 

The Houston longshoremen have been 
showing some of the same fundamental 
thinking about loading the wheat for Khru- 
shchey. Not only are we giving Khrushchev 
the sinews to carry on his war against us 
but we are not even keeping the commit- 
ments made when the deal was announced. 
The longshoremen are calling upon the Gov- 
ernment to honor its resolve that 50 percent 
of the wheat would be shipped in American 
ships. This, like so many of our resolutions, 
was jettisoned to appease Khrushchev after 
we had taken the bait on the sale of the 
wheat. 

As I write this, the longshoremen are 
holding their own in the face of Washing- 
ton pressures, The ILA and the SIU, the 
two unions involved, have no illusions 
about communism, 

But why are only the small farmers and 
the longshoremen resisting the tide of to- 
talitarianism that is sweeping our land? 


A Birthday Letter From a Freshman to His 
Father 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I in- 
sert in the Recorp one of the finest let- 
ters I have ever read. It is written by 
a 17-year-old freshman to his father on 
his birthday. I am proud to say the 
young man who wrote the letter at one 
time was my page in the House of 
Representatives. 

The letter follows: 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
Monday, February 3. 

Dear Dappy: Well I’m the same old great 
correspondent that I ever was. I'm always 
late on birthdays and because I 
never think of what tomorrow's date is so 
please forgive my being late, but I was early 
in a way. During exams I ran across the 
following poem and immediately thought of 
you. It was quoted by the chaplain of Bos- 
ton University (I draw no corollary between 
that institution and you) upon the comple- 
tion of their chapel and I thought it par- 
ticularly. fitting to you, not just in the 
obvious material sense, but more importantly 
in the spiritual aspect of the poem’s message. 
It follows: 


“When we build, 
Let us think we build forever, — 
Let it not be for present delight 
Nor present use alone; 
Let it be such work 
As our descendants will thank us for, 
And let us think - 
As we lay our stone, 
That a time will come when those 


And that men will say as they look 

Upon the labor 

And wrought substance of them, 

See. This our fathers did for us“ 
—JouN Ruskin. 


When I write this I don't think of you 
as a builder of buildings but as the builder 
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of intangible things that you are: the bullder 
of love, hope, aspirations, and responsibility. 
Of all the things you have given me, the one 
I value most is the desire to be great. “No 
matter what you are, even if you're the 
corner peanut vendor, be the best peanut 
vendor there is.” I would like to be the 
stone, the labor, that my sons will look 
upon and say, “See. This our fathers did for 
us.” 

You have given me the aspirations and the 
love but it ls now my job to turn them into 
something worthy. It is my job to have“ 
responsibility, and in turn to instill these 
qualities In my sons so that they may give 
them to theirs, and so on. I just pray that 
I'm not the weak link in the chain. Im so 
fickle and irresponsible that it is unbelieva- 
ble, but still I can see it, As long as I can 
see my shortcomings and still have the desire 
to overcome them I'm not lost, but then 
again I can't say that from this moment on I 
will be changed. I did that at the first of 
last semester and I was all right for a couple 
of months, but during the last 4 weeks of 
classes and exams I completely reversed and 
the result will show up on my grade slip, 
I saw then, as I do now, that this is my last 
chance and if I don't do well now I might 
as well give it all up. I'm not promising 
anything but just saying that I think there 
will be an improvement. There surely is 
room enough for it. 

This is already a day late so I had better 
get it mailed. Happy birthday and I hope 
you have at least 43 more. 

Love, 
Tommy. 


Politics, 1963: At Year’s End, Out of 
Focus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a yearend column by 
Herbert G. Klein, editor of the San Diego 
Union, in which he mentioned the mi- 
nority staffing fight being carried on by 
Republicans in Congress. 

The column follows: 

Po.trics, 1963: Ar Year's END, Our or Focus 
(By Herbert G. Klein) 


When President Lyndon Johnson arrived 
at his sprawling LBJ ranch in Texas Christ- 
mas Eve, he took time out to hunt deer. He 
missed bagging any. He succeeded later. 

But that was his first real miss since be- 
coming President. 

Mr. Johnson takes great pride in his ability 
as a hunter and as a politician. And, as a 
politician, he has used his brief tenure in the 
White House to maximum advantage, 

On the LBJ spread, the President. enjoys 
barbecues, his hunts, and his forays around 
the ranch in radio-equipped motor vehicles. 
In the ranching country, he has learned to 
bring In the harvest quickly when the time 
is right. 

He applies the ranch lesson to politics, and 
1963 ends with the President harvesting 
Political gains. He emerges from the mora- 
torium on politics strongly entrenched. He 
has shown remarkable self-confidence dur- 
ing a difficult period. 

Two months ago there was speculation 
whether Mr. Johnson would be retained on 
the Democratic ticket in 1964, although the 
late President Kennedy indicated that he 
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wanted his Vice President to run again with 
him. Today, within the Democratic Party, 
there is little speculation about an oppo- 
nent for President Johnson—most of the 
gucesing is about his potential running 
mate. 

Until President Kennedy’s assassination, 
the name Kennedy has dominated all politics 
in 1963. It figured in every phase of Re- 
publican strategy. And the late President 
Was counted upon by his party to counter- 
act potential congressional losses. 

As the year ends, Democrats are uncertain 
whether President Johnson can transfer 
his present popularity to other candidates. 
There is no question, however, about his 
domination of the scene. 

This has been a year of congressional 
stalemate. Democrats have failed to cap- 
Itallze on majorities in both Houses of Con- 
gress because of a lack of strong leadership. 

The quiet political battle in Cengress has 
been Illustrated by the uphill fight of the 
Republican minority in the House to regain 
some staff appropriations for its committecs. 
The Democrats earlier had cut the minority 
staffs to a point where the GOP Members 
had difficulty gaining needed reasearch. 

The Republican minority succeeded in 
winning at least small gains in the staffing 
battle after a long and well battle. 
The quiet gain will enable them to develop 
issues they will need next year. 

Civil rights and our policies regarding the 
Soviet Union emerge as the two issues with 
the widest public interest. Politically, civil 
rights was the most explosive issue in 1963, 
and various elections showed that it affected 
both Negroes and whites. What its long- 
range effects would have been had President 
Kennedy lived will never be known, but a 
new President brings a new and unknown 


tested by the Communists. His initial battle 
with Congress over credit on wheat sales 
to the Russians indicates that he will carry 
on Mr. Kennedy's policies but the picture is 
not clear. 

This year has seen more agreements 
reached with the Kremlin than at any other 
recent time. It also has seen a widening 
breach between Republicans (joined by some 
Democrats) and the administration over the 
merits and consequences of these foreign 
Policies. 

At times in history, the judiciary branch, 
the legislative branch or the executive branch 
has dominated the other two, During 1963, 
the executive branch was dominant, and, in 
some instances, it successfully bypassed 
Congress. 

Early in his term as President, Mr. Ken- 
nedy used the telephone frequently to re- 
quest support from and others. 

President Johnson has used the same de- 
vice. He is reported to have called all mem- 
bers of the House Agricultural Committee 
to gain support. And his personal calls out- 
side of Washington have ranged from Billy 
Graham to business executives. 

If Mr. Johnson is to sell his legislative 
program for next year, the support will be 
needed. Despite talk of economies, his 
budget will break peacetime records. And 
many issues that went unresolved in 1963 
must go before Congress early next year. 

As a practical politician, President John- 
son knows well that his popularity could fali 
as rapidly as it has ascended. 

This has been a year when no major new 
figures haye emerged from either political 
party. Some have gained and others lost 
but the personalities are the same, 

As the only announced Republican can- 
didate, Goy. Nelson Rockefeller has worked 
hardest at creating a national organization. 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER has taken prelim- 
inary steps toward such an organization but 
he is not as far along. None of the other 
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potential Republican candidates has any- 
thing approaching a national campaign staff. 

In 1963, first Rockefeller led polls on pos- 
sible candidates for the GOP nomination. 
Then the polls showed GOLDWATER clearly 
ahead. After President Kennedy's death, 
the year ended with the polls uncertain. 

The story of the President's death the rise 
of a new President's stand foremost in one's 
mind at the end of 1963. 

And the events make it impossible to fore- 
see fully the Impact 1963 wili have on 1964. 


Deputy Thelma King—Castro Admirer of 


Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, among 
the most active revolutionary agitators 
over the radio in Panama during the 
January 9, 1964, outbreak and mob as- 
saults on the Canal Zone was a member 
of the National Assembly of that coun- 
try—Deputy Thelma King. This fact 
will not surprise those who have followed 
the starting of the communistic revolu- 
3 fires now raging in the Carib- 

an. 

While documentary evidence of Deputy 
King’s activities is extensive, there is not 
much in the way of published interviews 
by her with reliable news reporters. It 
was, therefore, with much interest that 
I read in the January 14, 1964, issue of 
the Bulletin of the Florida Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies a reprinting of a news 
story by Edward Scott in the December 
18, 1963, issue of the Panama American 
in which he quotes an interview with this 
Panamanian legislator. 

In this interview she establishes in her 
own words the following facts: 

First. That Deputy King is a friend 
and admirer of Fidel Castro of Cuba. 

Second. That sbe advocates violent 
revolution of the Castro type in Panama 
as necessary for the progress of that 
country. 

Third. That in its course she approves 
of executions by firing squads as defi- 
nitely necessarly. 

Fourth. That she asserts Panama as 
sovereign over the Canal Zone and will 
secure effective sovereignty over it, 
peacefully if possible but violently if 


necessary. 

Fifth. That she recognizes Castro as 
the complete leader for Latin American 
countries. 

In order that the important documen- 
tation afforded by this interview may be 
permanently recorded in the annals of 
the Congress in connection with the Red 
background, direction and leadership of 
the January 9, 1964, outbreak, I quote it 
as part of my remarks and urge that it 
be read by all members of committees 
with legislative and appropriation cog- 
nizance over Panama Canal matters: 

THELMA KING—CASTRO ADMIRER 
(By Edward Scott) 

Wilson Hall, chief correspondent in Latin 

America for NBC of New York, had an inter- 
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view with Thelma King, deputy to the Pana- 
manian National Assembly, and one of the 
Republic's most controversial revolutionary 
figures, when he was here 2 weeks ago. 

The interview was taped on Walter Dia- 
mond's small recorder, NBC was not satisfied 
with the quality for network use, and asked 
me to do the interview again with Mrs. 
King—which assignment I dutifully per- 
formed in the studios of BOG, courtesy of 
Manager Ramon Levy. 

It was used on NBC's Monitor“ program 
last Sunday night, and the following is a 
transcript of the encounter between Deputy 
Thelma King and Edward Unready, isthmian 
correspondent of NBC. 

Question. Sra. King, would you mind giv- 
ing me your estimate of the Cuban situn- 
tion, now that the rockets brought in by the 


. U.S.S.R. apparently have been removed? 


Answer. I think the situation is better be- 
cause now there will be peace for Cuba and 
for all the hemisphere. < 

Question. How do you think that Dr. Cas- 
tro emerged from the situation. Do you 
think that he enjoys more worldwide sup- 
port or support among his people or do you 
think that support for him has diminished? 

Answer. Definitely more support because 
Castro has proved to the world that he does 


-not receive orders from Russia or from the 


United States. 
Question. You are very friendly with Mr. 
Castro, are you not? 

Answer. Yes, very much. 

Question. And I understand that you ad- 
mire him as a leader. 

Answer, I do admire him. 

Question. In an interview today, you were 
reported to have said that a revolution— 
that revolutionary activity—is as inevitable 
as the rain. Did you say something of that 
character? 

Answer. Oh, yes, I did, because I think that 
a revolution in Panama is ni 

Question. What kind of revolution do you 
speak of—a revolution of the Castro type? 

Answer. A Panamanian revolution, but a 
very violent one. 

Question. Will that affect the Panama 
Canal? 

Answer. I don’t know. If the Americans 
interfere, maybe, but I suppose that the 
Americans are going to leave the Panaman- 
ians to deal their own revolution. 

Question. And do you think this revolu- 
tion might be accompanied by firing squads 
as they had in Cuba? 

Answer. I don't know, but in a revolution, 
firing squads are always necessary. 

Question. You mean to execute people, to 
shoot them? 

Answer. Well, in every revolution that be- 
comes very necessary. 

Question. And so you think it might be 
necessary in the Panamanian revolution? 

Answer. Definitely. 

Question. And what is your view of the 
present political status of the Canal Zone? 
Do you still maintain as you have stated on 
previous occasions that Panama is the sov- 
ereign of the U.S. Jurisdiction of the Canal 
Zone or what is known as the US. jurisdic- 
tion of the Canal Zone? 


Answer. Panama is sovereign of the Canal 
Zone, she is, she was, and she will always be. 
Force has denied Panama all of the rights 
in the Canal Zone but we will get it one day. 

Question. And what form do you think it 
will take? How do you think you will be 
able to secure effective sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone? 

Answer. It depends, Peacefully if the 
Americans do not want to do it in a violent 
form but in any way we will get it because 
that is the right of the Panamanians and the 
new generations are not going to stand for 
what our forefathers did in 1903 because that 
belongs to the past and we want to buld a 
very new country. 
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Question. Do you think that the alternative 
is violence? 

Answer. Oh, yes. 

Question. And what form of violence would 
you suggest might occur? 

Answer. I don’t know how it is going to 
happen because I cannot decide for all the 
Panamanians, but I know that the Pana- 
manians are completely aware that we have 
to get sovereignty in the Canal Zone and we 
will get It one way or the other. 

Question. What do you think is the posi- 
tion of Castro revolutionary activity in the 
other Latin American countries including 
Panama since the blockade in Cuba and the 
cancellation of the blockade by the United 
States? 

Answer. I think Castro has more support 
now because the Latin Americans feel that 
Castro has proved to the world that he is 
the only leader in Latin America and the way 
that Castro has the situation has 
revealed without any doubt that he is a com- 
plete leader for Latin American countries. 
I think that Castro has more support now 
than he ever had before. 


y 


Economy and the Electricity Bill—Ol’ 
Elbie Saves $4.32 on Lights but Owes 
$167,000 for Telephone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, 5 
Arthur Hoppe, in his usual satirical man- 
ner published a column in the Washing- 
ton Star of February 27, 1964, which cer- 
tainly places the story about turning out 
the lights in the White House in its 
proper perspective. 

The column follows: 

ECONOMY AND THE ELECTRICITY BI— Ot. 
ELA Saves $4.32 oN LIGHTS BUT OWES 
$167,000 von TELEPHONE 

(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Howdy there, friends. How y'all tonight? 

Welcome to “Just Plain Folks,” the rib- 

tee-vee adventures of the rootin’- 
tootin’ Jay family starring ol' Elbie Jay, the 
friendliest wrangler ever to wrangle his way 
out of Texas. 

As you recollect, ol'! Elbie, his pretty wife, 
Birdie Bird, and their two cute tads, L'il Bird 
and Bye-Bye Bird, haye moved into this 
fancy white house back East. As we join up 
with ol’ Elbie, he and his faithful sidekick, 
Sancho Pierre, ae in the Oval Room. As 
s right dark in thelr this 


ELBIE. Now just you wait, Pierre, till I 
hitch my chair up to this here desk. There 
now, you can light the match. 

Prerre. Couldn't I turn on the lamp, 
Chief? Just for a minute? 

ELBIE. Now I ask you, son. How's it going 
to be if some sneaky, snoopin’ reporter (and 
I love them all) peers in the window and 
catches us using up expensive electricity like 
it was going out of style? 

Preare. Well, I suppose it wouldn't help 
your image of economy and frugality. 

ELBIE. Right. That's what I keep tellin’ 
Birdie Bird, when she gets fancy and wants 
to eat by candlelight. 

Penre. What's wrong with eating by can- 
dlelight? 

ELBIE, What's wrong with eating in the 
dark? Economy, son, economy. Now light 
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the match and hand me that there bill I got 
to sign. What’s it for? 

Prerere (lighting match). Let's see. Oh, 
it’s that $50 billion defense appropriation. 

ELB. Fine. There. They don't call me 
the fastest ball point west of the Pecos for 
nothing. Now, no sense wasting that match. 
While you got it lit, get me somebody on the 
telephone to howdy with. How about that 
camel driver in Pakistan? Wait. First get 
me Senator Rossi. down in Georgia. I 
want to tell him how I saved another $4.32 
this month on electricity. 

Pierre. I forgot, Chief. 
more bill here. 

ELBIE. What’s it for? 

Prerre. It's for $167,342.23. 
phone company. 

Exsre. Well, pay it out of that coffee can 
labeled “Pin Money for Cheering Up Old 
Friends.” 

Prerre (as match burns fingers). Ouch. 
Chief, do you really think economizing is 
worth the effort? 

ELBIE. Pierre, son, economy is a wondrous 
thing. Last month, I saved $4.32 on elec- 
tricity. Them fine gentlemen on Capitol Hill 
was mightily impressed by what a careful, 
frugal, trustworthy man I obviously am. So, 
because I saved 64.32, they are now about 
to cut the taxes $11 billion. Isn't that won- 
drous? And now you make sure our reporter 
friends get a copy of that there bill. 

PIERRE., The telephone bill? 

ELBIE. The electricity bill, you Cottonhead. 
Sometimes, son, I don't think you know a 
thing about economy in Government. 

Can Elbie keep up his lonely battle to 
save money? No matter what the cost? 
Tune in next time, folks. And meanwhile, 
as you go down the byways of life, remem- 
ber what Elbie's ol’ granddaddy used to say: 
“Take care of the pennies long enough and 
the dollars Ii take care of you.“ 


You've got one 


From the tele- 


North Carolina Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Honors Three Outstanding 
Young Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
North Carolina Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce honored the State's three most 
outstanding young men at a banquet 
on Saturday evening, February 29, 1964, 
at Gastonia, N.C. North Carolina’s dis- 
tinguished former Governor, Secretary 
of Commerce Luther H. Hodges, made 
the principal address at the banquet. 

James H. Atkins, published of the Gas- 
tonia Gazette, Gastonia, N.C.; C. M. Van- 
story III, vice president of the Citizens 
Bank & Trust Co., Greensboro, N.C.; 
and Nick Galifianakis, an attorney at 
Durham, N.C., and assistant professor of 
business law at Duke University were 
the young men honored as the three out- 
standing young men of North Carolina. 

The North Carolina Junior Chamber 
of Commerce could not have selected 
three young men more deserving of the 
high honor to be named the States’ out- 
standing you men of the year. They 
are personal friends of mine, and I share 
the great pride of the people of North 
Carolina in the great service they have 
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rendered to their local communities and 
the State in civic, business, and educa- 
tional activities. 


An article appearing in the March 1 
edition of the Gastonia Gazette describes 
the achievements of these young men. I 
know that my colleagues will find it in- 
teresting, and I insert the article in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

GAZETTE PRESIDENT HONORED Aas ONE OF 
STATE'S THREE OUTSTANDING MEN—ATKINS, 
VANSTORY, GALIFIANAKIS ARE CITED aT 
BANQUET 

(By Dave Baity) 


A Gastonia newspaperman, & Durham 
lawyer, and a Greensboro banker were named 
North Carolina’s Three Outstanding Young 
Men in ceremonies here Saturday night at 
the Gaston YMCA. Featured speaker at the 
event was Luther Hodges, former North 
Carolina Governor and now Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Winner of the Three Outstanding Young 
Men, North Carolina awards were James H. 
Atkins, president of the Gastonia Gazette; 
C. M. Vanstory IIT, vice president of Citi- 
zens Bank & Trust Co., Greensboro; and 
Nick Galifianakis, Durham lawyer and as- 
sistant professor of business law at Duke 
University. 

The 3 were chosen from some 30 nom- 
inations throughout the State. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD WINNER 


“I don't know what to say,” Atkins said 
when presented the award. “Anything I've 
ever done must be shared with other people 
who've worked with me * * with the com- 
munity, which is a wonderful one, my family. 
I'm very proud of this award. All I can say 
is thank you so much.” 
` Atkins was the 1963 winner of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award in Gastonia. 
President and general manager of the Gas- 
tonia Gazette, he is a Gastonia native and 
the son of Mrs. Stewart Atkins and the late 
Mr. Atkins. 

A graduate of the local schools, he at- 
tended Duke University and took an LL. B. 
from Duke Law School. 

After serving a 3-year tour of duty with 
the U.S. Air Force, he practiced law in Char- 
lotte and in 1960 gave up his practice to 
take over his family’s interest in the news- 
paper. 

Active in virtually every civic endeavor 
in Gastonia, Atkins has been a champion of 
Gaston Community College. He served as 
cochairman of a jaycee project last fall of 
preparing the “Gastonia Story” to be sub- 
mitted to a national panel for the selection 
of the 11 “All America Cities of the United 
States.” Gastonia was selected as one of 
the 22 finalists and results of the 11 winners 
are to be announced later. 

Atkins is president of the Gaston County 
Mental Health Association, a member of the 
new regional library board of Gaston and 
Lincoln Counties, a member of the Gaston 
County Library Board of Trustees, is treas- 
urer of the Gaston County Merchants Asso- 
ciation, and chairman of the mayor's com- 
mittee on sidewalks. 

He is also vice chairman of the human 
relations council, a member of the board 
of advisers of Belmont Abbey College, a 
member of the board of advisers of the Sal- 
vation Army, serves as a director of the 
Gastonia Chamber of Commerce and the 
YMOA, is a member of the official board of 
First Methodist Church, a board member 
of the Girl Scout Council, Inc., and the Boy 
Scouts, a Rotarian, and a trustee of the 
Nature Museum. 

Atkins, 32, is married to the former Carol 
Smedley of Cleveland, Ohio, and is the father 
of two children, Jimmy, 7, and Laura, 5. 
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VANSTORY 


“This is certainly one of the most exciting 
moments of my life, Vanstory said in ac- 
cepting his award. “It certainly doesn’t seem 
right to receive an award for everyday things 
that you enjoy doing. But I'm not going 
to give it back to you. Thanks.” 

Vanstory is 34 and has a long list of civic- 
minded credits. He was cochairman of the 
membership committee for the Greensboro 
YMCA for 1963, a member of the board of 
directors of the Children's Home Society, 
chairman of the Guilford County Savings 
Bond Drive, a member of the Board of Caro- 
linas United Community Service, general 
chairman of the 1963 Holiday Jubilee in 
Greensboro, major of the finance division of 
the United Fund of Greater Greensboro, di- 
rector of the Southern Board of Economic 
Education, member of the finance committee 
for the Piedmont Girl Scout Council, and a 
member of the Greensboro Sports Council. 

He is also a deacon of Greensboro’s First 
Presbyterian Church, a member of the 
Greensboro Committee for Greensboro Col- 


the membership committee of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Club, and has done out- 
standing work with the Central YMCA, ad- 
visory board of the Greensboro Public Library 
and United Fund. 

He is married and the father of three 
children, ages 8, 6, and 3. 

GALIFIANAKIS 


“I'm really poverty stricken for words,” 
Nick Galifianakis said when presented his 
TOYMNC award. “Except to say that I sin- 
cerely and deeply appreciate this distinction. 
My fellow citizens in Durham appreciate it, 
my wife appreciates it, my good mother ap- 
preciates it, and my brothers appreciate it. 
Thank you.” if 

Galifianakis is a native of Durham, the son 
of Sophia and Mike Galifianakis who emi- 
grated from the Island of Crete, Greece. 

He attended Durham city schools and Duke 
University where he took an AB. in 1951 and 
an LLB, in 1953. 

From 1956-59, Galifianakis was attorney- 
staff instructor at the Legal Aid Clinic, Duke 
University School of Law and was elected to 
the 1961 and 1963 North Carolina State 
Legislature. 

Married to the former Louise Cheatham 
of Durham, he is the father of two daugh- 
ters, Stephanie and Katherine. 

He is a member of the board of trustees 
of St. Barbaras Greek Orthodox Church and 
served as the church's general counsel, pres- 
ident of the youth group of St. Barbara's, 
was an organizer and first president of Dur- 
ham Lawyer's Club, a member of the Amer- 
ican, State, Durham County and 14th Judi- 
cial District Bar Associations, chairman of 
the Legal Aid Committee of the 14th District 
Bar Association, a member of the American 
Legion, Durham Kiwanis Club, Durham Jay- 
cees, cochairman of the professional division 
of the Durham United Pund, a member of the 
board of directors of the Durham County 
March of Dimes, and a member of the board 
of advisers of AIEC. 

In the 1963 general assembly, he succeeded 
John W. Umstead of Chapel Hill to the chair- 
manship of the house committee on mental 
institutions. 

POVERTY PROBLEM 

Hodges said in his prepared speech the 
United States easily could afford an $11 bll- 
lion dole to raise all -stricken fam- 
illes out of that category, but added this 
would not be a sound solution. 

“It'sa problem of human resource develop- 
ment,” he said, comparing the poverty prob- 
lem in this country to fundamental problems 
in underdeveloped nations. 

“If we are to break the cycle of poverty 
in which millions of Americans are trapped, 
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we must help them and their children— 
especially the children—develop their indi- 
vidual capacities to do work which will earn 
them decent livelihoods,” he sald. 

“Forty percent of North Carolina's 1 mil- 
Hon families earned less than $3,000 in 1959, 
the income year covered by the 1960 census,” 
Hodges said. He noted that 150,000 of these 
were Negro families and 250,000 of them were 
white. “And, of the quarter of a million 
North Carolinians who live alone, 60 percent 
had incomes of less than 61.500.“ 


POOR EDUCATION 


Elaborating on his human resource devel- 
opment, he noted that 34 percent of the 
State’s young men failed to pass the selective 
service mental qualification test. “This is a 
reflection, not upon the inherent ability of 
our people, but upon the quality of the edu- 
cation we have been giving our youth.” 

He added that the State government ranks 
third in the Nation in the percentage of its 
revenue devoted to education, saying, “I 
think this suggests that we must do a better 
job of arousing support for our public schools 
at the local level.” 

The TOYMNC banquet hosted this year 
by the Gastonia Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, is an annual North Carolina Jaycees 
affair. Representatives from throughout the 
State were present for the awards presenta- 
tions. 


Forty-sixth Anniversary of Lithuania’s 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to insert in today’s REC- 
ond the translated version of a speech 
delivered by the Honorable J. Kajeckas, 
Chargé d’Affaires of the Lithuanian 
Legation here in Washington, which he 
delivered at the Lithuanian Independ- 
ence Day commemoration of the Lithu- 
anian American Society of Washington, 
D.C., on Sunday, February 16, 1964, at 
the Washington Hotel. 

The address follows: 

FORTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF LITHUANIA'S 
~ INDEPENDENCE 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished and honored 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, on this 46th 
anniversary of Lithuania's Declaration of 
Independence, the sons and daughters of a 
very ancient land recall with pride a most 
honorable heritage. Lithuania has one of the 
richest histories of any of the states of 
Eastern Europe. She was established as a 
state over 700 years ago by King Mindaugas, 
and in the years since, she has both accom- 
plished much and suffered much, She was 
once one of the largest nations of Eastern 
Europe, and under the leadership of Vytautas 
the Great, protected herself and other na- 
tions from the onslaughts of the Teutonic 
Knights. She was, in a word, a fortress of 
friendly strength to her friends, and a pro- 
tector of freedom and human dignity. Above 
all, she has always been a lover of freedom, 
because it is only in freedom that the good 
life may flower for the greatest number of 
people. And in the manner of a lover, she 
has striven to see that love bear fruit in 
action, and has always busily labored to 
defend and exalt that freedom. 

During the nineteenth century, Lithuania 
was under the oppressive rule of czarist 
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regimes, and for 40 years it was forbidden 
to print anything in the Lithuanian language. 
This was one of the blackest nights in 
Lithuania’s history, but her loyal sons and 
daughters, especially in the United States, 
rallied bravely to sustain their homeland's 
aspirations to freedom. After many kinds 
of heroic support, in the aftermath of what 
we all hoped would be the only Great War, 
Lithuania reached the long-awaited day of 
her national rebirth, and rejoined the family 
of free nations as a result of the Declaration 
of Independence of February 16, 1918. 

In the ensuing years, freemen everywhere 
could rejoice in the flowering of human free- 
dom exhibited by the free Lithuanian Re- 
public. The newly reborn nation embarked 
on an enviably illustrious path of progress 
in agriculture, education, industry, the arts 
and sciences, and the allied forms of self- 
determined human dignity and perfectibility. 

In the wake of Lithuania’s Declaration of 
Independence, the nations of the free world 
recognized Lithuania as a sovereign nation, 
with Soviet Russia included. But the solemn 
agreements and treaties that are binding on 
all other nations are considered by the So- 
viets as ony a means toanend. The Soviets 
solemnly to respect Lithuania's 
independence forever. Yet forever.“ in 
Communist jargon, may mean several years 
or several days, but it will always mean only 
what is convenient for the Soviets, and above 
all what serves their exclusive self-interests. 
As a result of this, the Soviet Union, in spite 
of solemn pledges and agreements binding 
under international law, forcibly occupied 
Lithuania in 1940; and that illegal occupa- 
tion continues today. 

Thus Lithuania, after having achieved so 
much and after having given promise of much 
more, fell upon days of renewed and in- 
creasingly bitter suffering. During its days 
of modern freedom and independence in this 
century, Lithuania had become known as 
the land of plenty to her Russian neighbors, 
and was often called “Little America.” But 
once the Sovietized “paradise” was thrust 
upon the Lithuanian people, there followed 
only economic bleakness, increasing poverty, 
and human degradation. And the nefarious 
symbol of the Soviet liberating“ process is 
the number of deportations that the Krem- 
lin carried out in Lithuania and other Bal- 
tic countries, These mass deportations, part 
of a program of genocide, have long shocked 
the conscience of the world, but the Soviets 
have a knack for us over and 
over again of their capacity for atrocity; and 
one of the many vivid recent examples of 
this is the image of Peter Fechter dying in 
his own congealed blood at the base of the 
Berlin Wall. Yet atrocity, both physical 
and moral, has for almost 24 years been the 
instrument of Soviet efforts to wipe out po- 
litical liberty and the liberty of the human 
spirit in Lithuania. Human life, for the 
Soviets, is expendable; so too is human dig- 
nity. 

Now, the proud Lithuanian state is in the 
grasp of a totalitarian regime that wishes to 
annihilate even the memory of Lithuania's 
golden days of freedom and independence. 
But the United States and other nations of 
the free world have refused to recognize the 
Soviet aggression in Lithuania and the other 
Baltic States; this has been repeatedly em- 
phasized in statements of several American 
Presidents, including the late President Ken- 
nedy, and his successor, President Johnson, 
who 3 days ago emphasized that the role of 
freemen in a world yearning for peace is 
to stand for “what is right, what Is honor- 
able, what is enlightened.” As a specific ex- 
pression of the commitment of the United 
States to support the just aspirations of the 
Lithuanian people, it is my pleasure to read 
to you today a letter I have reecived from 
the Secretary of State: 
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“FEBRUARY 12, 1964. 

“DEAR Mr, CHARGÉ p'Arrares: On the oc- 
casion of the 46th anniversary of Lithuania's 
independence, it is my privilege to convey to 
you the sincere good wishes of the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States. 

“Americans have always championed the 
principles of freedom and self-determination 
for all nations and have condemned their 
forcible suppression, wherever it has occurred. 
The U.S. Government, by its firm and con- 
sistent refusal to recognize the illegal an- 
nexation of Lithuania by the Soviet Union, 
honors the Lithuanian people’s devotion to 
the ideals of liberty and justice. We are con- 
fident that the enduring qualities of the 
Lithuanian nation will aid it in achieving 
eventually its legitimate aspirations for na- 
tional independence. 

“Sincerely yours, 
Dean Rosk.“ 


Each year, when Lithuanian Independence 
Day comes, Lithuanians and their friends 
throughout the world are united in the mem- 
ory of a nation’s greatness and in the stead- 
fast hope of her rebirth. They are also united 
in gratitude for the manifold ways in which 
free men have voiced their determination 
that the boundaries of the united human 
spirit's earnest quest for a better world in 
which freedom may flower shall not stop at 
the Berlin wall, or in the streets of Budapest, 
or at the barbed wire of the Lithuanian 
frontier. Our gratitude to the Secretary of 
State and the American Government and 
people for this support and determination is 
genuine, and shall not die, as our will to be 
free shall not die. 

When we voice our hopes for the rebirth of 
u free Lithuania, we do not do it as a mat- 
ter of abstracted desire or wishful thinking. 
On the contrary, we know, and history 
teaches us this, that events and movements 
of history are made by men, and that good 
men by their wisdom and leadership can 
instrumentally cause a better world. 

We are privileged to have present with us 
here today a number of people who are ac- 
tively committed to that quest for a better 
world, and whose leadership both puts them 
in the public eye and merits public gratitude. 

Daner Fr oon is beloved by all 
Lithuanians not just because he has always 
been their friend, but because he has a keen 
sense of human values, an habitually ex- 
pressed awareness of human dignity and hu- 
man progress and the justice that must al- 
ways govern human relationships. Because 
he is a wisely committed man, he has been 
able to help other people achieve a better 
world from a position of leadership, and it is 
his commitments to human value which 
have made him a friend of Lithuania and 
a stanch supporter of her just aspirations. 
Our gratefulness to him is accentuated by 
the fact that, as on a number of previous 
occasions, he has arranged the hour of trib- 
utes to Lithuania that will take place tomor- 
row in the House of Representatives. 

By the same token, Msgr. John Cartwright, 
the rector of St. Matthew's Cathedral, has 
enriched the world because he has enriched 
Washington. He has made it possible for 
men in this hectic nerve center of the world 
to be more clearly and substantially aware 
of the fact that “here on earth, God’s work 
must truly be our own.” He has kept men 
mindful of a peace beyond programs, par- 
ties and politics because he has given them 
a vision to keep in mind. And that vision 
is one that fills us with hope, and sustains 
our own determination to work with divine 
inquietude for justice here on earth. 

We are also grateful that Monsignor Abbo, 
formerly with the apostolic delegation and 
now professor at the Catholic University, is 
here with us this morning. Again, this is 
not just because he has lived in Lithuania 
and is a longtime friend of Lithuanians, but 
because the world is made better by the fact 
that his work and ministry are dedicated to 
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making the City of Man a godly city. It is, 
therefore, the total view of human life and 
human possibilities that gives the people of 
our enslaved country a great hope, for they 
are made aware of being loved—as the pres- 
ent Pope has put it—of being loved im- 
mensely, warmly, divinely. 

Finally, in mentioning some of the men 
for whose friendship we are grateful, we 
greet in all brotherhood the representatives 
of Estonia and Latvia. They know our hearts 
and minds; they know the depths of sorrow 
and the heights of prideful strength which 
unite us in what President Kennedy once 
called “the long twilight struggle.” No one 
has ever put it better. The Baltic peoples are 
strong with an ancient strength, and they 
know that this will sustain them in that 
struggle, however long it will be. 

The Soviet occupation has not dimmed 
the Lithuanian people’s bright hope of free- 
dom. History teaches that tyrants may have 
temporray success in defeating just aspira- 
tions, but in the end they fall to very low 

indeed. Such, even in our own time, 
is the paradoxical fate of Josef Stalin. His 
removal from honored interment to an ob- 
scure grave by the Kremlin Wall shows quits 
well that justice has a habit of burying its 
own undertakers. And this pattern will per- 
sist as long as men are willing to fight and 
die for the freedom which is synonymous 
with life for them—whether at Thermopylae 
or Bunker Hill or Budapest or the Berlin Wall 
or the forests of Lithuania. The pattern of 
liberty and justice is woven firmly into the 
lives of Lithuanians, Though they now ex- 
perience the perilous night, as did Francis 
Scott Key, they know that the day will come 
and that, “with the dawn’s early light,” 
their flag will still be there. Long may it 
wave. 


Homebuilding Industry and Monetary 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, on January 
20, 1964, I introduced House Resolution 
611, which would express the sense of 
the House that the Federal Reserve 
Board should use extreme caution to pre- 
vent restrictive monetary policies from , 
dissipating the economic stimulus we all 
hope for from the tax reduction legisla- 
tion now pending in the Congress, I was 
pleased to note that the same policy was 
strongly advocated in the President’s 
economic message which was sent to the 
Congress on the same day I introduced 
my resolution. In this case, I like to 
think it was a coincidence which coin- 
cides with the public welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, I am now further pleased 
to insert in the Recorp a letter from Mr. 
William Blackfield, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, 
which supports the viewpoint expressed 
in my resolution and gives assurance that 
the homebuilding industry shares my 
views. The homebuilding industry is a 
great and productive industry and it is 
a kingpin in our economy. It is no over- 
simplification to say that our overall 
economy cannot prosper without a pros- 
perous home construction industry. This 
industry, perhaps more than any other 
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sector of the economy, has had bitter ex- 
perience with the shattering effects upon 
production and employment which mis- 
guided monetary policies can cause. I 
am pleased to bring Mr, Blackfield’s let- 
ter to the attention of my colleagues in 
the House: 

JANUARY 28, 1964. 
Hon. ALBERT RAINS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. CHAIRMAN: May I congratulate 
you upon your action in preparing and in- 
troducing House Resolution 611. I can 
assure you that the homebuilding industry 
shares the concern and supports the view- 
point expressed in your resolution. 

Broad and restrictive monetary actions by 
the Federal Reserve System during the dec- 
ade of the 1950's and in some cases by other 
elements of the executive branch, periodi- 
cally and, at times, sharply curtailed the 
flow of mortgage funds and production of 
housing. Further, from our standpoint these 
broad and restrictive monetary actions fre- 
quently led to major consequences, perhaps 
inherent, which compounded their depress- 
ing impact upon the productive, multiplier 
aspects of the economy accounted for by the 
homebuilding industry. 

First, they were either too early or too late 
insofar as proper timing went with respect 
to future financing of housing. Second the 
broad measures available to the Federal Re- 
serve System contain no avenue of escape 
for the long-term investment area of mort- 
gage financing, even when the Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, with respect to 
mortgage funds, are anxious to lessen the 
impact of a broadly restrictive action. For 
this reason Congress was constantly involved 
during the 1950's in a rescue operation to 
prevent the drastic up and down swings in 
the flow of mortgage funds and the produc- 
tion of housing from completely disrupting 
the industry and its contribution to the 
economy. 

We recognize, as did the President in his 
economic message, that monetary policy must 
remain flexible and that inflation is pres- 
ently a kind of sleeping economic wolf 
against whom there must be a constant 
guard. Nevertheless we are confident that 
if the pending tax cuts become effective early 
during 1964 their benefit will stimulate the 
general economy, including the housing in- 
dustry, and we would hate to see this benefit 
dissipated through monetary actions not 
thoroughly warranted by current or immedi- 
ately prospective evidence of inflation. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM BLACKFIELD, President. 


On Medicare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the many Representatives who has in- 
troduced a bill for medical care for the 
aged financed through the social security 
system, I was pleased to read a recent 
editorial “On Medicare,” which was pub- 
lished by one of New Jersey’s most out- 
standing weekly newspapers, the Wood- 
bridge Independent-Leader. 

The editorial follows: 
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On MEDICARE 


There no longer seems a chance Congress 
will avoid a showdown this year on the ques- 
tion of medical care for the elderly, under 
social security financing. 

President Johnson has put an unequivocal 
“must” label on the legislation, along with 
tax reduction and civil rights. And, staked 
out so firmly in an election year when he is 
already obviously campaigning, he cannot 
afford to let lawmakers go home without 
rendering a verdict on the issue, one way 
or the other. 

On the heels of the Chief Executive’s pro- 
nouncement other medicare proponents have 
stepped up their pressure for the plan—the 
latest evidence being a demand by a group 
called the National Council of Senior Citi- 
gens. They demanded investigation of re- 
cent rate increases in the cost of health in- 
surance to the over-65 group. 

According to the council, more than half 
of America’s 17 million elderly have no health 
insurance. Even minimum private protec- 
tion is rapidly being priced out of financial 
reach of the rest, it is said. 

It also contends the average private policy 
pays less than one-third of the hospital cost 
an elderly patient would likely Incur, 

Those contentions, If correct, would un- 
dercut the basic position of those opposing 
the social security approach. 

Unanswered, they provide a powerful argu- 
ment for the legislation Congress has up 
to now resisted. 


Keep Farmers Free, Pleads a Troubled, 
Enlightened Young lowa Farmer, Tom 
Mackland, of Crescent, Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the’ 


Recorp, I take the liberty of including one 
letter to me and one to the President 
from Tom Mackland, a young farmer 
of Crescent, Iowa. You will note Tom is 
fearful of creeping Federal control over 
farming, our greatest free private indus- 


try. 

The letters follow: 

Crescent, Iowa. 
Representative Ben F. JENSEN, 
Representative Offices, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Ben: Enclosed is a copy of a letter I 
sent to President Johnson. This letter is 
but an explanation of what I believe is the 
common feeling of farmers in my area. 

The administration is reportedly going to 
try to continue with controls in agriculture. 
This can only prolong the time until the 
farmers of our Nation can regain the free- 
doms taken from them by powers granted 
the USDA. 

I urge your support in a continuing fight 
against policies which will deny any seg- 
ment of our economy the freedom of oppor- 
tunity. I sincerely believe the farmers of 
America are being denied this freedom under 
the present feed grain program. Any ex- 
tension of this type of program to other 
agricultural commodities, such as wheat and 
livestock, could be detrimental to our Na- 
tion’s farmers. 

I realize this will be a tough battle, due 
to this being an election year, but feel that 
a possibility does exist that we might be able 
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to reduce the Government's powers in agri- 
culture, 
Sincerely, 
Tom MACKLAND. 
Crescent, Iowa, 
February 4, 1964. 
President LYNDON JOHNSON, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR PRESIDENT JOHNSON: As a young 
farmer in Iowa, I face many management 
decisions in attempting to plan my fu- 
ture in today's agriculture. 

The difficulties one encounters in trying 
to reach a satisfying conclusion to the 
problems involved becomes even more difi- 
cult due to the uncertainties of farm pro- 
grams. This becomes a real factor when 
trying to determine if enlarging on & live- 
stock program would be profitable. The 
possibility of the Government's becoming 
directly involved, such as through quotas or 
controls, or indirectly involved by the sale 
of CCC stocks, poses a major threat to the 
profitability of any major, long-term type of 
investment in expansion. Yet, the only way 
for agriculture to continue providing the 
American people with the quality and quan- 
tity we are famous for, necessitates Individual 
growth by successful managers in agricul- 
ture. 

I believe that farmers should be entitled 
to an opportunity to grow unrestricted by 
direct competition from their Government. 
The present low prices of cattle are the di- 
rect result of Government policies toward 
the disposal of CCO stocks of grain, the same 
grain that was built up due to the Govern- 
ment’s role in agriculture. Wherever the 
USDA has attempted to “help” a segment of 
agriculture through controls and “price fix- 
ing,” they have priced the commodity out of 
the world market, built up huge expensive 
Government stockpiles, and failed to solve 
the original problems. In the case of cot- 
ton, the USDA has not only managed to 
break many cotton farmers, they have put 
many American textile manufacturers out of 
business also. 

Wheat farmers voted against unrealistic 
high supports and Government controls last 
May 21. Before the vote, USDA warned that 
cheap feed would result in low lvestock 
prices. However, the USDA had been selling 
CCC stocks at reduced rates, creating a sur- 
plus of cheap feed while urging farmers to 
vote “yes” to prevent the same problem from 
existing. 

Politics and agriculture don't seem to make 
@ successful mixture when one studies the 
last several years of farm programs. How- 
ever, I realize the necessity of the Govern- 
ment’s role in respect to meat imports. This 
is a situation that only the Government can 
control to our Nation’s best advantage. 
Your recent statements in regard to an in- 
vestigation of the buying policies of large 
chainstores is another area where only the 
Government would be able to protect the 
interests of our Nation. 

I fully believe the farmer of today would 
much rather depend upon his abilities and 


know-how than to have his future deter- 


mined by an agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court regarding the freedom ot“ or “from” 
religion in our public schools was but just an 
extension of our freedoms as defined by 
the Bill of Rights. I wonder if an inter- 
pretation might not be in order as to whether 
a Government agency has the right to take 
away one of the most important freedoms 
of all—the freedom of opportunity. 

Success has always been a worthy challenge 
in our country, Mr. President, please help us 
keep it an attainable goal without fear 
of it being stifled through some whim of the 
USDA or other power-hungry individuals. 

Yours sincerely. 
Tom MACKLAND, 


A1001 
Exposing, Cutting the Phony Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent editorial in the Davenport (Iowa) 
Daily Times, “Exposing, Cutting the 
Phony Budget,” rightfully charges the 
Congress with the responsibility of trim- 
ming the administration's budget where- 
ever we can, and of giving the people 
the facts about where the fat is and why 
it can be cut without impairing the na- 
tional interest. 

I commend this thoughtful admoni- 
tion to the attention of my colleagues. 
The editorial follows: 


EXPosING, CUTTING THE PHONY BUDGET 


Congress has a twofold duty as it ap- 
proaches President Johnson's budget for the 
new fiscal year. One job is to trim it. The 
other is to give people the facts about it. 

There is evidence that the Republicans in 
both the House and the Senate are about the 
task in good shape. 

On the first county: Representative FRANK 
T. Bow, of Ohio, who is chairman of a GOP 
budget-cutting task force, says: 

“We will analyze every spending request 
in the budget, item by item, in the hope of 
trimming as much as $6 billion. Despite 
Johnson's purported cutback in Federal 
spending, there is still plenty of fat in the 
1965 budget. We are convinced there are 
spending proposals that can be cut without 
weakening our defense or undermining non- 
defense activities.” 

This, everyone understands, Is as it should 
be. It is up to Congress to adopt a budget 
and appropriate the money, When that is 
done conscientiously, the House and the Sen- 
ate are fulfilling one of their highest func- 
tions. 

Beyond that, Congress has an obligation 
to disabuse the public of any misconception 
that President Johnson is as insistent upon 
frugality as he pretends to be. 

Congressman. Bow was speaking for the 
Republicans in the House when he said: 

“We will pay close attention to the 642 

billion in supplemental appropriations for 
which President Johnson has asked. This 
request is simply a gimmick by which he 
would shift the $4.2 billion from 1965 spend- 
ing to 1964. The shift is a mere bookkeep- 
ing maneuver designed to make the present 
administration look better than the Kennedy 
administration. Unless the $4.2 billion can 
be cut, nearly two-thirds of the $6.5 billion 
savings we made last year will be wiped out. 
Further, President Johnson has underesti- 
mated the cost of his welfare programs, an- 
other standard gimmick.” 
N When Senator Jon J. WILLIAMS, of Dela- 
ware, addressed an Iowa Republican fund- 
raising dinner crowd in Des Moines last week, 
he condemned a “phony budget.” As one of 
the most adept in Washington at debunking 
political hanky-panky, this Member of the 
upper House matched Congressman Bow's 
demonstration of Johnson’s “gimmickry.” 

The efforts of these two Members of Con- 
gress, and of others, should not be diamissed 
as partisan politics. It is imperative that 
the American people have the facts if they 
are to judge intelligently. | 

Large numbers have been impressed by Mr. 
Johnson's shadowboxing with extravagance 
and waste. Lest they be misled to faulty 
conclusions, the officials charged with the 
responsibility must expose the phony budget 
and the false economy. 


A1002 
Does Government Spending Help 
Economic Growth? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER, Mr. Speaker, on Fri-, 


day, January 31, Mr. Ira T, Ellis, econo- 
mist for E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
addressed the Commonwealth Club of 
California on the subject, Does Govern- 
ment Spending Help Economic Growth?” 
Excerpts from this address, as published 
in the Commonwealth, follow: 3 
Space SPENDING No PANACEA ror U.S. UNEM- 
PLOYMENT PROBLEM, ELLIS DECLARES 
(By Ira T. Ellis) 

Any kind of spending is stimulating to the 
communities where the facilities are located, 
to the individuals employed, and the sup- 

lers. 
z. If some foreign country were providing the 
funds, or if they were from a very low-cost 
gold mine, space spending would be stimulat- 
ing. But funds for space spending come 
ultimately from tax receipts. 

How much are we talking about? Space 
spending rose from $0.4 billion in fiscal 1960 
to perhaps $44 billion this year, and an 
estimated $5 billion next year. 

This may be compared with the $3.7 bil- 
lion spent last year for construction of all 
public and private education buildings in 
the United States, or the $1.5 billion spent 
for construction of all public and private 
hospitals and similar institutions, or the $1 
billion spent for constructing churches and 
other religious buildings. 

It may also be compared with the $8 billion 
consumers spent for tobacco products in 
1963, or the $5.5 billion for physicians, the 
$5.5 billion for religious and welfare activi- 
ties, or the $3 billion for higher education. 

WE HAVE SCARCE RESOURCES 

A basic economic principle is that we have 
scarce resources of labor and capital. Use 
of some of these resources for space spending 
precludes their use for other purposes. They 
can be used only once, 

Scientists, engineers, production workers, 
and administrators engaged in space activi- 
ties are not available for other desirable 
activities. 

The Federal budget for 1965 projects spend- 
ing of $97.9 billion in fiscal 1965 with cor- 
responding receipts of only 893 billion. The 
resulting deficit of $4.9 billion must be fi- 
nanced by borrowing. 

The deficit must be financed without re- 
sorting to the commercial banking system, 
that is, without inflating the money supply. 

TAX CUT STIMULANCE OVER-ESTIMATED 


The projections of Federal tax collections 
for fiscal 1965 seem very optimistic. Personal 
income tax collections are expected to rise 
$1 billion, or 2 percent, in spite of tax rate 
reductions which may average 10 percent, 
Similarly, corporate income tax collections 
are expected to rise $2 billion, or 8 percent, 
in spite of reductions in corporate income 
tax rates totaling about 4 percent. 

Hasn’t the administration seriously over- 
estimated the potential stimulation from tax 
cuts? Aren't. we facing a substantially 
greater deficit in fical 1965 than the 
$4.9 billion? Isn't there danger that the 
deficit will be so large that we may have to 
sell significant amounts of securities to the 
commercial banking tem? Such a de- 
velopment would be orthodox inflation, 1. e., 


expansion of the money supply through 
commercial bank credit. 
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The inevitable result would be a rising 
commodity price level. This is the way 
France went in the four and one-half decades 
after 1913; it is the way most South Ameri- 
can countries are operating their Federal fi- 
nances today. We can have necessary de- 
fense spending or space spending, but 
shouldn't we be willing to pay for it as we 
go? 

WON'T HELP ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 

Spending for the space program will have 
relatively little effect on our problem of un- 
employment because unemployment affects 
primarily young workers or unskilled workers 
of all ages. Space spending goes heavily to 
skilled workers, and especially to scientists 
and engineers. 

Unemployment figures for the country are 
based on a sample census each month by the 
Bureau of the Census covering some 35,000 
households. 

Two sets of questions are asked: (1) How 
many people in this family 14 years of age 
and over are working? (These are in the 
labor force, and they are the employed.) 
(2) How many people in this family 14 years 
of age and over are not working, but are 
looking for work? (These are in the labor 
force, and they are the unemployed.) 

BOYS AND GIRLS UNEMPLOYED 


Naturally, unemployment rates are rela- 
tively high among boys and girls 16 to 19 
years of age. The unemployment rate 
among boys 16 to 19 years of age was 16.3 
percent last November. The corresponding 
rate for girls was 17.4 percent, 

Many of these reportedly unemployed boys 
and girls are in school and looking only for 
part-time work. Obviously, their skill level 
is relatively low and therefore unemployment 
among this group is relatively high. 

Unemployment is relatively low among 
married men of all ages. It averaged only 
3.2 percent for ali married men in the coun- 
try last November, and it averaged only 3.3 
percent for all of 1963. 

Unemployment is directly related to skill. 
The unemployment rate last November 
among technical and professional workers 
engineers, sclentists, college professors, doc- 
tors, school teachers, etc——was only 1.6 per- 
cent, Among , Officials, and propri- 
etors the unemployment rate was only 1.4 

ent. 

At the other end of the scale, the unem- 
ployment rate last November among non- 
farm laborers was 11.9 percent. 

Finally, the unemployment data Indicate 
a great deal of changing jobs rather than 
that 5.5 percent of the potential labor force 
are continuously unemployed. Half the un- 
employed last November were not unem- 
ployed in the previous month, 


The hard core unemployed—men and 


women, boys and girls, out of work for as 
long as 6 months—numbered only 463,000 
last November, out of a civitan labor force 
of 73.3 million, or only 0.6 percent of the 
total. 

Increased space spending is not likely to 
employ many boys and girls 16 to 19 years of 
age, or many nonfarm laborers. Even with 
space spending already accounting for 4.5 
percent of the Federal budget, space spend- 
ing is having little effect on unemployment, 
The unemployment rate averaged 5.6 percent 
in 19€0, and it averaged 5.7 percent in 1963. 

WON'T HELP IN ECONOMIC GROWTH 

Another basis American economic problem 
is relatively slow economic growth. Will 
space spending help here? The answer de- 
pends somewhat on the definition, 

I think of economic growth as an increase 
in the purchase of goods and services con- 
sumers want and are willing to pay for—sauch 
things as housing and household operation, 
food, clothing, medical care, college edu- 
cation for their children, automobiles, travel, 
religious and welfare activities—all the myr- 
iad goods and services individuals buy with 
their income after taxes. 
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But space spending does not promise any 
significant goods and services to be bought 
by individuals. It does not generate income 
in the same way automobile production and 
sales, for example, generate income, or Turni- 
ture, or household appliances. 

MUST ALSO CONSIDER TAXING SIDE 


The income transferred by space spending 
comes from taxes, and could have been gen- 
erated by alternative employment, e.g., pro- 
ducing automobiles instead of rockets, or 
building houses instead of test centers, 

Actually, if we go back to the thirties, only 
Italy, Japan, and Canada have exceeded us 
in economic growth. 

It is only if we include Government spend- 
ing as such in the economic output of the 
country, as we do in the familiar concept of 
the gross national product—the total value 
of all the gooda and services produced in the 
country—that space spending, or Federal 
spending for agricultural surpluses, or even 
spending for defense, seems to contribute 
to economic growth, But these expenditures 
seem to contribute only If we consider the 
spending side—and do not consider the tax- 
ing side—or if we consider the spending side 
and do not consider the alterantive uses in- 
dividuals might have made of the money the 
Government took in taxes. 

There are many Government services, of 
course, which consumers do wish to buy and 
are willing to pay for. Government spend- 
ing is not good or bad in itself; it should be 
measured on the basis of whether the goods 
and services produced by the spending are 
wanted by people. 

The basic question should not relate to 
specific areas, but to the benefit or detri- 
ment of the American people as a whole from 
a given Government spending program. 

With relatively small dependence on for- 
eign trade, our standard of living depends 
largely on what we produce, on how we use 
our scarce resources of capital, scientific 
brainpower, and other trained labor. 


ANSWERS TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS Prom FLOOR 


Question. (Rune A. Marken): Wouldn't 
foreign aid be a better place to cut Federal 
spending? 

Answer, No, although we could cut foreign 
aid. Remember, Federal revenues go up $4 
“billion a year merely by economic growth 
and if we merely held spending level, we 
could soon balance budget. The question 
is, What do we want for the effort we put 
in? Economics says we can have this thing 
or that thing, but not both, with the same 
dollars and people. 

Question. (George Wale): Will United 
States experience another depression of mag- 
nitude of 1873-70 or 1934-39? 

Answer. Eventually, but not soon. These 
were caused by declines in investment. The 
little recessions are principally from declines 
in inventory. We must ask: Are we over- 
stimulating Investments, such as roads and 
schools, for the short term? What will hap- 
pen when, after forced draft, we have to pull 
back? Will we run out of places in which 
to invest? Government can’t prevent de- 
“pressions. It enn only inflate the money 
= Supply. 

Question. (L. S. White): Where get jobs 
for 4 million unemployed? 

Answer, There is little unemployment for 
adult skilled labor, In last 12 months we in- 
creased employment by 1,500,000. We are 
undergoing massive shift of employment 
from agriculture to manufacturing and serv- 
ice industries. This is desirable, although 
tough on persons involved. The Federal 
Government has dropped, in 12 months, 
1,000 employees. 

Question. (Roy P. Newell): Does respon- 
sibility for poverty and unemployment lie 
with private enterprise or socialistic sector? 

Answer, Private enterprise. Better op- 
portunities for profit will bring investments 
and increase employment. 
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Question. (Hilary H. Crawford): Isn't main 
purpose of moon shot to get bigger bombs in 
air? 


Answer. Military are not interested be- 
yond first 500 miles. Basie reason is 
mrestige. 


A Tall Pine, Hon. R. H. Carraway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a splendid tribute to a great 
newspaperman. The tribute is paid by 
one of the most outstanding newspaper 
publishers of this Nation, Hon. Carl 
Estes of the Longview Daily News. It 
is paid to Mr. R. H. Carraway, former 
publisher of the Mineola Monitor. I 
knew Mr. Carraway for more than a 
quarter of a century. He possessed the 
great attributes attributed to him by 
Col. Carl Estes. We all shall miss him. 
I join with his many friends in express- 
ing my profound sympathy to the mem- 
bers of his family in the passing of Mr. 
Carraway. 

The tribute follows: 

A TALL PINE: AN EDITORIAL 


Every community of our great country has 
one or more men who because of long dem- 
onstrated ability, compassion, dedication, and 
service are regarded by their fellow citizens 
as standing head and shoulders above the 
crowd. Here in east Texas we call these men 
tall pines. In the passing of Robert Henry 
Carraway, of Mineola, another tall pine has 
fallen. 

Mr. Carraway, editor and publisher of the 
Mineolo Monitor from 1923 to 1956 when he 
retired, could have distinguished himself in 
many fields. He could have been a great 
banker—he was once a banker in Caddo, 
Okla. He could haye become a leader in 
government—President Woodrow Wilson 
named him a postmaster, and he served as 
city commissioner of Mineola. He might 
have become a national figure as a church- 
man—he served as an elder in the Presby- 
terian Church, Oklahoma Synod, and was 
active and faithful in the Methodist Church 
at Mineola. : 

Instead, R. H, Carraway chose to follow in 
the footsteps of his ploneer father, who pub- 
lished the Nacogdoches Sentinel for many 
years, and gave 33 years of his life as an ed- 
itor and publisher serving the people and 
the interests of Mineola, Wood County, and 
the neighboring east Texas arca. 

It was a work which brought him honors 
and recognition, both at home and statewide. 
He was a past president of the North and 
East Texas Press Association, and for years 
was active m the Texas Press Association, 
and the Texas Editorial Association. 

He was active in Masonic work, holding 
membership in the Mineola Masonic Blue 
Lodge No. 502 AF. & A.M., the Dallas Scot- 
tish Rite Masonic body, the York Rite, and 
Hella Temple of Dallas. Following funeral 
services Monday afternoon at the First Meth- 
odist Church in Mineola with the Reverend 
E J. Davis, Jr., officiating, graveside rites 
were in charge of the Masonic order at Rose 
Lawn Memorial Park in Mineola. 

Mr. Carraway was a member of what the 
newspaper estate calls “the old school“ 
meaning he was one who rolled up his 
sleeves, worked at the job early and late, and 


faithfully chronicled the goings and comings, 
the achievements and the hopes, and regret- 
fully even the shortcomings, of his communi- 
ty and the area. He was constructive, even 
when he thought it needful to criticize. 

At his retirement in 1956, Mr. Carraway 
was one of east Texas’ best known journal- 
ists. In retirement, he never lost his keen 
personal interest In the people of his area. 
He kept in close touch with family and com- 
munity activities, showed concern in individ- 
ual and area needs and problems, and dem- 
onstrated his interest and support where 
matters of growth and progress were con- 
cerned. 

Those of us who have known R. H. Carra- 
Way across the years know of his deep per- 
sonal dedication as an editor and publisher 
to the people of his area and to the institu- 
tions which worked for public progress and 
the happiness and well-being of the citizen- 
ship. He stood tall and straight among his 
countrymen, and that is how we shall re- 
member him. 


Substantial Benefits From Tax Cut for En- 
tire Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF | TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the signifi- 
cance of the signing of the tax cut bill 
continues to command widespread inter- 
est. In my newsletter of this week, 
“Capitol Comments,” I have pointed out 
the importance of- the signing of this 
famous document and its importance as 
a means of strengthening the national 
economy: 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I include my newsletter in the Appendix 
of the RECORD., 

The newsletter follows: 

CAPITOL COMMENTS: PRESIDENT Uses 24 PENS 
IN SIGNING Tax Cor BILL AT IMPRESSIVE 
CEREMONY 

(By Jor L. Evins, Member of Congress 

Fourth District, Tennessee) 


As chairman of the House Small Business 
Committee, your Representative was among 
those invited to the White House by Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson to witness the sign- 
ing of the tax cut bill, providing for the 
greatest tax reduction in our history, which 
now is law. 

The signing of this famous document— 
bringing tax relief to millions of American 
taxpayers—came shortly after the Congress 
had completed action on the bill. Scene of 
the impressive signing ceremony was the 
East Room, where members of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, and the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate, legislative 
leaders and representatives of business and 
labor were in attendance. It was a mem- 
orable experience for all who stood by 
while the President affixed his signature to 
the parchment on which the now historic 
revenue measure is engrossed. 

Among those in attendance were Speaker 
JoHN W. McCormack; Majority Leader CARL 
ALBERT, Majority Whip Hal Bocos; Minority 
Leader CHARLES A. HALLECK; chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, WILBUR 
D. Mors; and ranking minority member of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
Joun W. BYRNES, 


Some two dozen pens were used in the 
signing. President Johnson presented the 
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pens to some of those in attendance, includ- 
ing one to your Representative. The Presi- 
dent then spoke to the Nation and millions of 
citizens participated in the ceremony 
through the medium of radio and television. 

The White House assemblage reflected the 
across-the-board, bipartisan, all-embracing 
nature of the $11.5 billion tax cut Itself, 
President Johnson spoke of this aspect of the 
Revenue Act while singling out his predeces- 
sor, the late President Kennedy, and leaders 
of Congress for special mention. 

SUBSTANTIAL BENEFITS FOR THE WHOLE 
ECONOMY 

As President Johnson said in his televised 
address to the Nation, this tax cut is the 
single most important step taken to 
strengthen our economy and bring a better 
way of life to our citizens. 

Tt is also notable as “an expression of 
faith in our system of free enterprise,“ the 
President remarked. 

We could have chosen to strengthen the 
economy through a higher level of Govern- 
ment spending,” he said. “Instead we chose 
tax reduction—and at the same time we 
reduced Government spending.” 


LARGEST PERCENTAGE CUT TO THOSE EARNING 
THE LEAST 


Fifty-one million Americans share in the 
reduction in individual tax rates averaging 
nearly 20 percent—for a total of $9.2 billion 
over the next 2 years. 

Business, along with individuals, receives 
substantial benefits. “And,” the President 
noted, small business benefits most of all.“ 

The President, after citing examples of 
how individuals and businesses in all income 
brackets will benefit, added: “The important 
point is that this bill means increased in- 
come for almost every taxpayer and business 
in America—and those earning the least will 
receive the largest percentage reductions.” 

Underscoring the tax cut's importance as 
a means of s the national econ- 
omy, the President said: “No one can bury 
us—or bluff us—or beat us—so long as our 
economy remains strong.” 

Emphasizing that “we have created the 
most prosperous Nation in history” by plac- 
ing “maximum reliance on the initiative 
and creative energies of individual busness- 
men and workers,” he concluded: “With your 
help—and the help of this legislation—let 
us clsoe ranks and continue to build a nation 
‘whose strength lies in our program for 
prosperity and our passion for peace.” 


Latest Frenzy of the Birchers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the John Birch Society con- 
tinues to disseminate frenzied hate and 
falsehood. The Nashville Tennessean 
recently published an editorial entitled 
“Latest Frenzy of the Birchers” which I 
commend to my colleagues: 

LATEST Frenzy oF THE BIRCHERS 

A great many people realized that the John 
Birch Society had lost all contact with sanity 
when its founder accused former President 
Eisenhower of treason and called the late 
John Poster Dulles a Communist. 

But the society has outdone itself with 
its latest publication, which carries an 
article saying that President Kennedy’s 
“memory will be cherished with distaste” 
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because he did much for “the Communist 
conspiracy” but was falling behind a sched- 
uled date for the “effective capture of the 
United States” in 1963, and was rapidly be- 
coming a political lability to the Reds. 

It also said the late President “procured 
his election by peddling boob bait to the 

suckers.” 


This is the kind of sick thinking and con- 
versation that poisons the minds of suscept- 
ible people already filled with some kind of 
nameless terror over frustrations of a nuclear 
age. Terror is a step away from hate and 
hate a step away from violence. 

The assassination of President Kennedy 
has had a sobering effect on this country. 
It has recalled, for the most part, the terrible 
price which can be paid for the harvest 
which the pestilence seedsmen have sown. 

Perhaps it is this new soberness which 
has spurred the Birchers to new heights of 
frenzy and falsehood from which not even 
a slain President is exempt. 


Tax-Cut Fallacies 
| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr.Speaker, the follow- 
ing column by Henry Hazlitt in the 
March 9, 1964, issue of Newsweek points 
out that the tax cut so loudly acclaimed 
by the administration is more froth than 
substance. As many of us have said 
from the beginning, a real tax cut can- 
not be made without a corresponding cut 
in Federal spending. This administra- 
tion has resorted instead to juggling fig- 
ures making both the tax cut and the 
promise of Government economy mean- 
ingless, The tax cut legislation may be 
a good way to win votes for the admin- 
istration, but then again, it is possible the 
people are more aware of its real mean- 
ing than the President and his economic 
advisers believe. 

Mr. Hazlitt's article follows: 

Bustnwess TIDES: Tax-Cur FALLACIES 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The administration’s pressure for the $11.5 
billion tax cut just enacted may be cynically 
ascribed to an effort to win the coming elec- 
tion. But it is also supported by an eco- 
nomic theory, a theory now widely and sin- 
cerely held, that is set forth in some detail In 
the recent Economic Report of the Council 
of Economic Advisers. 

It is a pure demand theory. It assumes 
that, whenever there is recession or unem- 
ployment, the reason must be insufficient 
demand. “Excessive unemployment is the 
most obvious symptom and one of the worst 
consequences of a level of demand that falls 
short of the Nation’s potential output.” 

‘Therefore, the report concludes, “the Fed- 
etal Government must adjust its programs to 
complement private demand. * * * The budg- 
et must counterbalance private demand.” 
“Inadequate” private demand “can be cor- 
rected either by expanding Government pur- 
chases to employ idle resources * * * or by 
expanding private business and personal 
aftertax incomes through reduced tax 
rates.“ In other words, the Government can 
deliberately resort to deficits. 

But this last word is still unpopular. It 
arouses distrust, so the council shies away 
from it. Instead, it invents a new concept— 
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“the full-employment budget.” This is a 
purely hypothetical budget, with no relation 
to the real one. It is what the relation of 
Government expenditures and revenues 
ought to have been, to the coun- 
oll's theory, to bring about full employment 
(or rather, to prevent unemployment from 
going above 4 percent), 
DREAMWORLD SURPLUS 


Let's see some of the consequences of this 
new concept. We have had 28 actual deficits 
in the last 34 years. But when we start 
talking of “full-employment budgets" most 
of these turn out to be “surpluses.” In the 
fourth quarter of 1963 the Treasury was esti- 
mating the actual deficit at a rate of 89 bil- 
lion a year, but it turns out from the new 
calculations of the Council of Economic Ad- 


visers that at the time there was a “full- - 


employment” surplus of $9 billion. In fact, 
by this new method of hypothetical figuring 
there couldn't be a deficit in the “full-em- 
ployment budget,” no matter what the actual 
figures showed, as long as there was any 
unemployment. 

The fallacies in this theory should be clear. 
It is a stale Keynesianism. It takes it for 
granted that any “idle resources” or unem- 
ployment anywhere must be the result of 
“deficiency of aggregate demand.” By de- 
mand it means, of course, monetary demand. 
So this demand is to be increased either by 
more Government spending or lower taxes, 
and the bigger deficit is to be paid for by 
printing more money—i.e., by Inflation. 
“When aggregate demand is generally defi- 
cient and investment and consumption are 
expanding too slowly to provide jobs for all 
those seeking employment, expansionary 
monetary policy normally can and should 
accompany expansionary fiscal policy.” 

DEMAND AND PRICE 


Nowhere does the council recognize that 
demand is merely relative to price. When 
goods are priced too high some of them must 
remain unsold. When labor is priced too 
high some of it must remain unemployed. 
Unemployment is the result of maladjust- 
ment of wages and prices. Given wage-price 
coordination, supply creates its own demand. 

The only way to cure unemployment is to 
permit, through free market competition, 
the necessary adjustments and coordinations 
throughout the wage-price system, and to 
encourage saving. investment, and profits. 
As Keynes himself conceded in 1932: There 
is no 5 means of curing unemployment 

except by restoring to employers a bropes 
margin of profit.” 

Given workable wage-price Felationshipn: 
full employment is possible without deficits 
and without inflation. But even huge def- 
icits and inflation cannot bring full employ- 
ment if wage rates are encouraged to rise 
faster than prices and productivity. 

To cut taxes and increase our inflationary 
deficit may give us an overheated economy 
till election time, but it is a reckless and 
ominous policy for the longer future. 


President Johnson—A Friend of Small 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Hon. Eugene P. Foley, has 
written a lucid and informative article 
regarding the services and progress of 
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the Small Business Administration. 
This article apears in the February 1964 
issue of the Sbane Bulletin—the news 
bulletin of the Smaller Business Associa- 
tion of New England. 


Administrator Foley describes the 
various actions taken by President John- 
son during the course of his career as 
a Senator in behalf of small business 
and rightfully concludes that small busi- 
ness has a friend in President Johnson. 


I believe that many of my colleagues 
and others will be interested in reading 
this article and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be reprinted in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 


SMALL BUSINESS Has FRIEND IN PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 
(By Eugene P. Foley, Administrator, Small 
Business Administration) 

America’s small business community can 
look forward to a continuation of high level 
sup from the White House, for in Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson it has an old friend. 

One needs only to note President John- 
son's record in the Congress to know his con- 
cren for the well-being of the Nation's 414 
million small businessmen. 

Under President Kennedy, small business 
fared better than in any other similar period 
in history. Small business contributed its 
proportionate share as gains were racked up 
in the gross national personal in- 
come, corporate profits and industrial pro- 
duction, 

To maintain a rising economy, President 
Kennedy asked Congress to approve tax re- 
ductions. When President Johnson assumed 
office, he gave tax reductions a similar top 
priority in his legislative program, and hopes 
to see them a reality early this year. In or- 
der to support his request, the President has 
ordered economies in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, 

The proposed tax reductions would unlock 
the door to fuller utilization of the American 
economy by stimulating consumer markets 
and higher investment demand and by creat- 
ing new job opportunities. More than any 
tax proposal from the executive branch in my 
memory, this program is tailored to provide 
benefits to small business throughout the 
country. 

President Johnson long has had an active 
interest in the small businessman. In 1950, 
he was one of those who saw the need for 
establishing the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee, and in 1953 he urged passage of leg- 
islation which set up the Small Business Ad- 
ministration—the Government spokesman 
for small business. He was a sponsor of the 
Small Business Investment Company Act 
(SBIC) in 1958. In urging pasage of the lat- 
ter legislation, he told the Senate in a 
speech: 

“There is not a Senator in this body who 
is not-conscious of the need for capital in our 
small businesses. There is not a Senator who 
has not devoted time to the study of the 
problems of small businesses; and there is 
not a Senator who is unaware that, despite 
the efforts of private enterprise, and of the 
Small Business Administration, small busi- 
ness remains in great need of capital with 
which to grow, to compete, and eyen to 
survive.” 

Later in 1958 President Johnson summed 
up the work of Congress in behalf of small 
business in these words: 

“There have been many aspects of this 
session of Congress which have filled me with 
great pride, But one I consider of particular 
importance consists of the progress that has 
been made in legislation for small business. 

“Por too many years small business has 
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been very much like the weather—some- 
thing that everybody talks about but no- 
body does anything about. : 

“This has been due largely to some of the 
peculiar economic problems of small busi- 
ness. It took time to gather information; 
it took time to form coherent policies; and 
it took time to pass the necessary measures.” 

In an address in Milwaukee in 1963, the 
then Vice President said “emall business 
must have a chance to succeed.” 

Since becoming President, Mr. Johnson 
made his first statement on small business 
in connection with the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Small Business Invest- 
ment Companies in New York in early De- 
cember, He sent the meeting this letter: 

“Please extend my best wishes to the Na- 
tional Association of Small Business Invest- 
ment Companies on the occasion of its fifth 
annual meeting. As one of the original 
sponsors of the legislation which made this 
program possible, I have been following de- 
yelopments in this industry with great in- 
terest and I am gratified at the role SBIC's 
are playing in assisting small businessmen 
who are unable to obtain financing from 
other banking sources. Despite the inevit- 
able problems this young industry is facing, 
I am confident it will achieve the important 
goals those of us who were in Congress fore- 
saw when we passed this legislation. 

“The SBIC program has had the support 
of every administration and since 
passage of the Small Business Investment 
Act. Please take this opportunity to assure 
both the SBIC industry and the small busi- 
ness community that my administration will 
continue this support. I see great promise 
in this and I look to Small Busi- 
ness Investment Companies to play an in- 
creasingly important role in enabling small 
business to share in and contribute to a 
growing and prospering eco! vse. 

President Johnson is continuing the White 
House Committee on Small Business which 
was formed under President Kennedy. As 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration, I have the honor to serve as chair- 
man. The purpose of the Committee is to 
develop new, constructive policies and pro- 
grams for small business, interagency co- 
ordination to assure small business a larger 
share of Government contracts, and a close- 
knit program of increased assistance to small 
firms, The Committee is composed of the 
heads of the Departments of Commerce, De- 
fense, Justice, Labor, and Treasury, and the 
Bureau of the Budget, Council of Economic 
Advisers, Federal Trade Commission, Gen- 
eral Services Administration and the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. 

The vigorous efforts made by President 
Kennedy to assist small business through the 
Small Business Administration are being 
continued under President Johnson, 

Businessmen may be interested to know 
that since taking over as SBA Administrator, 
I have instituted a number of innovations 
designed to provide small firms with faster 
service on loan applications. I also have 
eliminated much of the redtape attached to 
our programs, with the result that borrowers 
are receiving more expeditious service. I 
also have enlisted the knowledge and experi- 
ence of private businessmen, educators, and 
professional men to advise me on matters 
affecting small firms, and to assist in finding 
ways to keep the agency’s programs respon- 
sive to the needs of small business. 

Every indication points to a prosperous 
1964 for the small businessman—a record 
one if the President's tax proposals are ap- 
proved. 
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All-Cargo Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
following my remarks, an address de- 
livered by Mr. Richard M. Jackson, pres- 
ident, Seaboard World Airlines, Inc., on 
the important subject of the problems of 
the all-cargo airlines, which he delivered 
at the Aviation/Space Writers Associa- 
tion luncheon in New York City on 
February 13, 1964. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Transportation and Aeronautics of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, Iam desirous of giving great- 
er visibility to all ideas which are of bene- 
fit to our ever-growing and dynamic air- 
line industry. 

Mr. Jackson is a young, able and ag- 
gressive leader in the airline industry 
and he presents the case for all-cargo 
airlines in his speech. Possibly not all of 
those interested in the airline industry 
will completely agree with his remarks, 
but his thought-provoking views should 
be given careful consideration if the air- 
line industry is to meet the challenge of 
the last half of the 20th century. 

The address follows: 

ALL-Carco AIRLINES: To Be on Not To B 
Tuat Is Nor THE QUESTION 
(By Richard M. Jackson) 

The economic well-being of the U.S. all- 
cargo carriers has been a subject of much dis- 
cussion and debate in recent months both 
officially in W: and unofficially in 
the industry. The problem in its simplest 
terms seems to be that at the present time 
these carriers cannot make a profit from 
cargo revenues only, and that their ability to 
survive has therefore been questioned. 

Let me make it clear at this point that 
there are considerable differences in the 
business potential and the present financial 
well-being among the five certificated U.S. 
all-cargo carriers. 

In the case of our company, Seaboard 
World Airlines, we are in a different business 
atmosphere than that of the domestic all- 
cargo carriers, because we operate across the 
North Atlantic where there is a more stable 
rate structure, longer flights, and a greater 
competitive advantage over surface trans- 
port. We have just announced our second 
successive profitable year, and intend to con- 
tinue the trend. However, for the purposes 
of this discussion I am referring to the group 
of five certificated U.S. all-cargo carriers but 
am keeping in mind these distinctions be- 
tween Seaboard World and the others. 

The balance sheets of some all-cargo car- 
riers are respectable, and those of others are 
frightening. Some have shown regular prof- 
its, others constant losses. But the reasons 
for these different financial postures are not 
necessarily related to their success in oper- 
ating a commercial cargo franchise—or to 
put it another way, their financial ups and 
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downs have largely depended on the size, 
pricing, and continuity of their military con- 
tract business, which has represented from 
40 percent to almost 100 percent of their 
revenues, depending on the individual car- 
rier. 

This does not mean that several of these 
carriers have not made serious efforts to 
bulld a commercial air cargo business—and 
with some success with respect to serving the 
public and promoting an infant industry. 
However, in all frankness it must be said 
that no carrier has made a profit solely from 
the cargo revenues of all-cargo commercial 
service. Indeed, in addition to these losers 
are all the large combination carriers who 
operate all-cargo service, and in fact, they 
are the biggest losers because they operate 
the most all-cargo service. 

These statements may be shocking and dis- 
Ulusloning. but do they indicate a conclusion 
that all-cargo services should not be 
operated? 

This question cannot be answered quickly 
without examining the specific interests 
involved. 

First of all, the all-cargo carriers alone 
haye invested or committed some $100;mil- 
lion for modern, all aircraft. The com- 
bination carriers have followed suit with or- 
ders of over $100 million for new cargo fleets. 
Right or wrong, what's done is done, and 
cannot be undone. Let's face it, the modern, 
all-cargo airplane is here to stay, and it’s 
our job to make it work profitably for its 
operator and the public that it serves. There 
has been too much talk recently in industry 
and Government speculating that death 
after all may be the easiest way out for an 
important segment of the industry. Let's 
dispense with this funereal approach that the 
best way to kill a cold is to slit your throat. 


billings, and yet despite the resulting pessi- 
mism at the failure to live up to expecta- 
tions, it has grown at a prodigious rate, one 
which would make any other industry 
ecstatic. 

What is the fundamental reason for the 
unprofitable all-cargo operations of today? 
The answer is amazingly simple—the mod- 
ern cargo airplane is too big for the airfreight 
market alone. There is not enough revenue 
available from cargo only to pay for the 
operation of the big airplane. How did we 
all get caught in this positión? Several 
years ago when the industry was operating 
smaller piston cargo airplanes, the operating 
costs climbed past the 100 percent break- 
even load factor point, and the only hope 
for the future was to replace the smaller 
airplane with much larger, lower unit oper- 
ating cost airplanes such as the CL-44, DC- 
8F, and 707. The profitability problem then 
shifted from one of too high costs to one 
of too low revenues, where we find ourselves 
today. 

The problem has been magnified by ex- 
cessive buying of these huge new cargo air- 
planes to the point where the total cargo 
capability of the jet bellies and all-cargo 
planes in operation and on order is probably 
five to ten times the current market size. 

Here we have a situation in which the 
basic source of revenue does not by itself 
support the total costs of operation. Is this 
situation unique to the all-cargo operations 
of the airlines? I think the answer is defi- 
nitely no“. Careful examination of the 
revenue and cost figures of the largest U.S. 
passenger airlines reveals that their passen- 
ger revenues alone cannot support their level 
of operations. These carriers are blessed 
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with broad franchises for the carriage of 
mail, passengers, and cargo which produce 
substantial revenues from other than sched- 
uled pasenger service amounting from 10 to 
26 percent of their gross reyenues. A good 
example is Pan American whose 1962 state- 
ment shows $45 million of mail revenues, 
$50 million of cargo revenues, and $35 mil- 
lion of charter and other transport revenues, 
for a total of $130 million or 26 percent of 
their gross. And these figures do not include 
another $100 million plus of Government 
contracts for maintenance of missile bases, 
It is quite clear that these revenues derived 
from mail, cargo, and contract work are ab- 
solutely essential not only to the profitabil- 
ity of these airlines, but to the maintenance 
of their current level of operations including 
frequency of service, number of points served, 
and even tariff levels. To put it more 
bluntly, these ancillary revenues largely con- 
trol the financial destinies of the passenger 
airlines and are the sales of byproducts of 
the passenger airlines’ manufacturing plant. 
For passenger airlines,- mail and cargo are 
ancillary; and for cargo airlines, mail and 
passengers are ancillary. In the broad field 
of commerce, there is a commonplace eco- 
nomic fact of life, that the profitable sale 
of the byproducts can be the difference 
between making or losing money on the en- 
tire business, 

Now let's get back to the all-cargo airlines 
where the regulatory purists have determined 
that cargo airlines must show that all-cargo- 
only operations are needed only if they are 
profitable. The purists are determined in 
their doctrinaire way to prove to the world 
that all-cargo is or isn’t a proper free enter- 
prise commercial activity. They don't really 
care which way it turns out, as long as truth 
is served. Their hands are washed clean by 
the Intellectual process of the 
Christians to the lions to see who will win. 

Obviously I am of the opinion that the 
all-cargo carriers should be permitted to sell 
their byproduct which is empty capacity 
without the artificial restrictions currently 
in place. 

A singular characteristic of our business is 
that our huge-capacity airplanes cannot be 
economically tramped around the world 
without presold contractual revenues such 
as those mentioned above. The glorious op- 
portunity to serve new cities, new countries, 
and new markets, or even to add frequencies 
to existing points, is taken with great trepi- 
dation unless the expenses of each new flight 
can be partially underwritten by a known 
source of revenue. Each new transatlantic 
round-trip flight, for instance, can cost as 
much as. $25,000, and it is a foolhardy man 
indeed who attempts it for the first time with 
nothing but a prayer for commercial cargo. 
We cannot afford to experiment in a small 
way in a new market, because the irreducible 
minimum is the single round-trip cost, which 
is large. Ancillary revenues are essential to 
route and market development. It is also 
important to note that such auxiliary reve- 
nues are needed on a round-trip basis. Ex- 
amples of one-way sources, such as some 
military common carriage cargo shipments, 
are only 50-percent effective to round-trip 
economics. 

Let us examine more closely the various 
types of ancillary revenues and their effec- 
tiveness in holding house and home to- 
gether. There are two general types. The 
first and perhaps the most important kind 
of ancillary revenue is that which contrib- 
utes directly to every commercial cargo 
flight flown. Examples of this are revenues 
derived from mail, military common car- 
riage contracts, and so-called blocked space 
agreements for cargo carriage for other car- 
riers. In each case, these revenues fill up 

otherwise empty space on each regular flight, 
thus making it financially possible to op- 
erate the flight and to expand commercial 
frequencies. Since two of these sources are 
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contractual and thus subject to termination 
by the other party, the cargo carriers need 
au more permanent auxiliary revenue source 
such as the passenger ‘“‘top-off” program 
Seaboard World has proposed to the Govern- 
ment. 4 

The second major area of ancillary rey- 
enues includes military and civilian charters, 
aircraft leasing, and other services per- 
formed with existing equipment, facilities, 
and manpower. The revenues from these 
sources do not directly contribute to the 
economic viability of individual scheduled 
service trips, but they do help defray cor- 
porate fixed costs which are already required 
to permit operation of the scheduled service. 
Scheduled transportation is one. of the 
riskiest businesses in the world because its 
product is so perishable, and any source of 
revenue which will contribute to defraying 
the fixed expenses of being in that business 
is welcome, 

A word of warning at this point—my 
seeming preoccupation so far in this talk 
with sources of revenue other than retail 
commercial cargo should not be miscon- 
strued. Cargo is our main business, and 
the others are byproducts. Competitively, 
Seaboard World Airlines is quite successful 
in the pure cargo field, and is today the 
largest airfreight carrier in the North At- 
lantic among 18 competitors. But neither 
we nor they could have reached our present 
positions without ancillary sources of rev- 
enue. 

I have already stated that scheduled all- 
cargo operations are not profitable because 
the modern, all-cargo airplane is too big for 
the present size of the cargo-only market, 
and sufficient ancillary sources of revenue 
have not yet been made available to fill the 
gap. 

What can the airlines do about it? One 
thing is certain—they cannot find a smaller 
airplane with competitive speed and eco- 
nomic capability—there is no such machine. 
The other alternatives are: 

1. First, the all-cargo airplane operators 
may continue to take losses with the hope 
that the market will grow fast enough to 
produce at least a break-even operation be- 
fore the cash runs out. 

The combination carriers are following this 
course, with the exception that their cash 
has not and probably will not run out be- 
cause they already have sufficient ancillary 
revenues. The all-cargo carriers, with nota- 
ble exceptions, have tried to outwait cargo 
development, but for several the cash has dis- 
appeared. Is this alternative of waiting for 
market growth realistic or is it pie in the 
sky”? The market growth rates vary between 
cities and between countries, but let’s assume 
an average annual growth rate of 15 percent, 
which isn’t either high or low for a long 
period of years. Also let’s assume that cargo 
capacity that is or could be made available 
today in jet belly compartments and in mod- 
ern, all-cargo airplanes in service and on 
order is roughly five times the present market 
size. Let's also assume that a cargo rate 
structure will exist for years that will permit 
a 76-percent break-even load factor. On this 
basis it would take 9% years for the market 
to grow to reach the break-even point, and 
5 years just to double its present size. If 
the growth rate could be maintained at 25 
percent per year, instead of 15 percent, it 
would still take 6 years to reach break even. 

Admittedly, these numbers are not exact 
but I believe that they are of the proper 
order of magnitude—and remember that this 
calculation assumes no further increase in 
capacity beyond aircraft now in service and 
on order. It therefore appears to me this 
alternative of waiting for market growth is 
probably unrealistic. 

2. The second alternative for the all-cargo 
carriers is to give up the ghost as independent 
operators, and try to become assimilated into 
larger, more profitable operations—either air- 
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line or otherwise, which have ancillary rey- 
enues. 

This technique is intriguing but prob- 
ably quite remote as to its feasibility, unless 
the cargo carrier has something substantial 
to offer to a potential partner such as a good 
route and traffic potential not available to 
the partner, minimal loss risk during pre- 
profit growth period, revenues which would 
be largely additive to those of the new part- 
ner, expenses which could be reduced by the 
union, and a favorable tax situation. How- 
ever, these and other subjective factors in- 
volved in potential mergers are not ensily 
proven or reconciled, 

3. A third alternative for the all-cargo car- 
riers is to try to obtain exclusivety of fran- 
chise of some sort. For example, three of 
the domestic all-cargo carriers have asked 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for exclusive 
right to operate all-cargo airplanes domes- 
tically, The CAB has recently indicated they 
are seriously considering some form of ex- 
clusivety for the cargo carriers, such as per- 
mitting blocked-space agreements only by 
all-cargo carriers with combination carriers. 
Obviously an exclusive franchise of one sort 
or another would be helpful, provided it con- 
tributes positively to expanding all-cargo 
scheduled service, as in the case of blocked 
space cargo contracts (an idea, incidentally, 
initiated and launched by Seaboard World 
Airlines over the bitter opposition of the 
passenger airlines which now want to claim 
it as their own). The CAB in considering ex- 
clusivety features may wish to differentiate 
between certain of the all-cargo carriers due 
to fundamental differences in their markets, 
ratemaking, and competitive situations. 

4. The fourth alternative is to have the 
ability to develop sufficient ancillary sources 
of revenue. In Seaboard World, we have 
tried to accomplish this objective and to 
some extent we have been successful. We 
have three “blocked space” agreements for 
the sale of cargo capacity to other airlines 
and a common carriage military cargo con- 
tract, all of which are carried on scheduled 
services. Since these ancillary revenues are 
probably transitory, we have sought perma- 
nent replacement by formally requesting the 
CAB to grant us the right to develop the 
low fare passenger market in order to have 
the opportunity to tap ancillary revenues 
from a broad source while at the same time 
developing a new market. We feel there are 
ways for the CAB to assure that such reve- 
nues will be truly “ancillary” to the basic 
cargo business. 


The ability to develop commercial ancil- 
lary revenues requires CAB approval, and to 
obtain additional Government traffic re- 
quires U.S, Government sponsorship and/or 
approval from either the Department of De- 
fense, Post Office Department, and/or the 
CAB. An important anomaly exists in this 
area wherein the CAB is charged with the 
franchising of airlines and promoting the 
health and welfare of civil aviation and yet 
the other two Departments control the real 
means of effecting these objectives with 
annual air transportation awards approach- 
ing $300 million. The CAB on the other 
hand is given a meager $80 million a year by 
Congress to dole out as subsidy to needy 
carriers. The second anomaly is that the 
all-cargo carriers don't qualify as being 
néedy, because their original franchise said 
they can’t be needy, whereas, all the other 
certificated carriers qualify as being eligible 
for subsidy. The paradox deepens when 
Government officials publicly seek ways to 
improving the all-cargo carriers“ position and 
in the same week take existing contractual 
revenues of millions of dollars annually away 
from those same carriers by reducing the 
rates charged to Government for military 
transportation. “How can we help you?” 
they cry as they snip the bottoms out of our 
pockets, I doubt if the public and even 
some of the press know that the airlines 
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have been carrying military passengers for 
the Government between the United States 
and Paris for $100 ahead, and now the Gov- 
ernment authorities have seen fit to reduce 
that fare to $92 under the banner of a gov- 
ernmental economy drive. A $100 ticket to 
Europe strikes me as a terrific buy, even by 
the Government. Civilian air transportation 
rates do not approach that figure. It is clear 
to me that if the Government could act more 
cohesively on the matters of franchises, 
transportation awards, and subsidy, the all- 
cargo carriers’ problems could be more readily 
resolved, 

For example, would it not be possible for 
the Government to reallocate the distribu- 
tion of its huge mail and military contract 
revenues to serve the public interest objec- 
tive of developing a sound all-cargo indus- 
try? Let me put it another way. What de- 
velopmental purpose is being served by hand- 
ing out over $200 million of these awards 
annually to the large profitable passenger 
carriers? It almost appears that these large 
carriers are being heavily subsidized to com- 
pete with the all-cargo carriers. Isn't it 
time to put the shoe on the other foot? 

It is easy for a member of industry to 
stand back and take potshots at various 
Government agencies for their inability to 
solve his problems, and today I am gullty of 
that. I have intended, however, to do more 
than that, and I hope in a constructive 
manner, It is important that the all-cargo 
carriers be understood for what they are, 
and not for what they might have been, It 
is important that they are alive today as a 
potent force in the development of a young 
industry and in the support of the Nation's 
military m@bilization base. It is important 
that their contribution to the public welfare 
be sustained and nourishéd to produce 
greater contributions thfough industry 
growth. It is important that the Govern- 
ment officials charged with the responsibility 
carefully review the various courses of. ac- 
tion, decide, and then bend every effort to 
implement them, And last but not least, it 
is very important that the all-cargo carriers 
help themselves through innovation and 
sound management to grow and prosper and 
fulfill the public interest objectives. 


Tax Cut Hopes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial in the Washington 
Evening Star, of February 27, sets forth 
in detail some of the dangers involved 
by the enacting of the so-called tax re- 
duction bill. 

The editorial follows; 

Tax Cur Horzs 

A week from today the Nation will begin 
to feel the first effects of the tax cut which 
will pump some $11.5 billion into the private 
enterprise side of the economy. 

This bold economic venture puts a fine 
feather in President Johnson's political cap. 
Needless to say, it is accompanied by high 
hopes. No one should lose sight of the fact, 
however, that it is also attended by very real 
dangers. 

President Johnson, naturally enough, em- 
phasized the hopeful aspects in his brief 
remarks last evening. The $9.2 billion which 
the cut will bring to individual taxpayers is 
expected to be introduced into the economy 
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through an increase in private spending. 
This, it is hoped, will stimulate a reactiva- 
tion of the estimated 13.5 percent of our pro- 
ductive capacity which now lies idle. It is 
also hoped that the cutback in corporate 
taxes will encourage new plant expansion. 

If all of these hopes are realized enough 
new jobs should be created to make a signifi- 
cant dent in unemployment—now 5.6 per- 
cent of the labor force, or around 4 million 
people. Fulfillment of the hopes should also 
result in a stepup in economic activity and 
a rise in Government revenues, perhaps 
enough to offset in major part, if not entirely, 
the large budget deficit which will be an 
immediate consequence of the tax cut. 

The dangers, however, will be very much 
with us. One is that the rise in the deficit, 
unless accompanied by the most rigid Fed- 
eral economy, will again set in motion that 
inflationary spiral which has been relatively 
inactive in recent years. Fortunately, Pres- 
ident Johnson gives every indication that he 
intends to clamp down hard on Federal 
spending. 

A second and perhaps greater danger is 
that the benefits of the tax cut will be wiped 
out by excessive boosts in wages and prices. 
A reactivation of the unused segment of our 
productive plant should tend to hold prices 
down. But there is no guarantee of this. 
The one certain thing is that stiff price in- 
creases, brought on by unwarranted wage 
rises, can speedily eat up the $9.2 billion in 
tax savings which will go into the pockets 
of the consumers in a full year. In this 
event, all of us will feel the lash of the 
inflationary demon. 


Danger in Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past few weeks I have been calling atten- 
tion to the problems in Cyprus, In ac- 
cordance with that practice, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Members of 
the House the following editorial from 
the New York Journal-American of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1964: 

DANGER IN CYPRUS 


As the vanguard of Soviet aviation experts 
arrives on Cyprus to set up a link with Mos- 
cow, some of the fog which has hung over 
that island is lifted. 

The pattern beginning to emerge is alarm- 
ing. 
Archbishop Makarios, President of Cyprus, 
no longer appears as merely a fanatic pro- 
Greek who encourages his 80-percent ma- 
jority to vent their hate by slaughtering the 
minority Turkish Cypriots. What he has 
said and done in the past few days has more 
the look of a conscious collaborator who has 
opened the door for a Soviet threat to the 
entire Middle East. 

Makarios could well be the Castro of the 
Mediterranean. 

Ever since the United States and Britain 
began trying to put the lid back on Cyprus’ 
civil strife, Makarios has sabotaged every 
effort. He rejected a NATO peacekeeping 
force and a British Commonwealth force. 
Now he is refusing to go along with a United 
Nations force-—which he had demanded— 
unless it includes disavowal of the treaty 
which gave Cyprus independence. 

That treaty entitles each of Cyprus’ three 
sponsors—Britain, Greece, and Turkey—to 
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intervene on its own to keep the peace on 
the island. The current slaughter gives the 
Turks a reason for such intervention, pro- 
tecting their kin. 

The UN. has no power to abrogate the 
treaty, but by Makarios’ involving the worid 
organization, the Soviet has sneaked into 
the picture. Creating an aviation link at 
the height of civil war is a transparent ruse. 

It is no accident that Makarios“ followers 
have been armed by the Soviet via Egypt. 
Neither is it chance that Soviet “air experts” 
arrived on Cyprus via Cairo, Nor is it a 
routine matter that Makarios has just in- 
creased the strength of his own armed 
force. 

A look at the map shows that, from Cy- 
prus, the Russians could prevent any inter- 
ference while they accomplish their old 
dream of taking over the Mideast and its 
strategic oil. 

It is not a dream now. The danger is 
real and present, 


Depressed Cattle Prices and Their Effect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recor, I include my release of February 
28, along with a letter to me from Arthur 
Deist, of Audubon, Iowa, and one from 
Mr. Delmar Goos, president of the Board 
of Education of the Carson-Macedonia 
Schools, expressing their concern and the 
widespread effect of depressed cattle 
prices. 

My release and letters follow: 


WaAsHINGTON.—Congressman BEN F. JEN- 
sen, of Iowa, said today that cattle feeders 
and Congress are taking the bull by the 
horns. 

JENSEN said; “We are now fully convinced 
that the President, the State Department, 
and the Tariff Commission have agreed to do 
little or nothing to head off the flood of price 
depressing meat imports.” 

“There are Many more consumers than 
cattle feeders,” JENSEN said. 

On February 25, 26 and 27, 17 House Mem- 
bers introduced identical bills, which provide 
for a 50-percent reduction of the average im- 
ports of all meats, canned, processed, and live, 
during the past 5 years. These Members are: 
Bray and ROUDEBUSH, of Indiana; JENSEN, 
KYL, Hoeven, and Gross, of Iowa; Lamp, 
SCHADEBERG, and VAN PELT, of Wisconsin; Mc- 
Loskey, of Illinois; QUILLEN, of Tennessee; 
Weaver, of Pennsylvania; BEERMANN, of Ne- 
braska; Berry, of South Dakota; Don 
CLAUSEN, of California; Hatt, of Missouri, 
and HARRISON, of Wyoming. 

JENSEN reported that thousands of cattle 
feeders of the Midwest will meet at KMA 
Radio Station at Shenandoah, Iowa, at 10 
am., March 2, to determine such action as 
is necessary to ward off further financial 
ruin, 


BEEF PRODUCERS OF AUDUBON, 
Audubon, Iowa. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BEN F. JENSEN: Have 
been listening to news on radio and I and 
beef producers of Audubon County are very 
happy to hear the stand you have taken on 
imports of meat and poultry and eggs on your 
bill up for legislation. Please don't take No“ 
for an answer from our “hogwash” fellows 
who run the imports. They had better wake 
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up before our country goes broke. How can 
we live without anything to do in our own 
country? If we would keep out beef and 
meat we could give more jobs and we could 
feed up more of our own in our own 
cattle. It would help in two ways, corn and 
meat. Do we have to look out for every 
country besides our own and let our meat 
producers go to the wall head first? If we 
don’t get action soon we will come with 
force. We will not be fooled. Thanks again, 
Ben. We will depend on you as we have in 
the past. 
Yours truly, 
ARTHUR DEIST. 
CARSON, IOWA, 
February 28, 1964. 
Mr. Ben JENSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JENSEN: As president of the 
Board of Education of the Carson-Macedonia 
Community School District, I feel it is my 
obligation to write you in regard to the 
cattle feeder's plight in our area. 

This not only is a financial blow to our 
farm community in regard to personal in- 
come, but we will be unable to meet the 
challenge of educating our children to meet 
the future problems of the world. 

If it is true that only a small percent of 
beef is being imported: Why is U.S, beef 
ignored at the markets? Small percentages 
sometimes make large differences, 

Being taxed to the hilt seems a poor way 
to build a stable economy when the farmer's 
income is cut to the bone. Why spend mil- 
lions of tax dollars on the economy of other 
countries when our own economy is in 
danger? It doesn't seem reasonable to im- 
port meat with the excess we have, then turn 
around and pay grain storage fees for: excess 
grain which could be used to fatten our own 
beef. For every head of imported beef we 
have 70 to 80 bushels of excess corn stored. 

I don’t believe cattle feeders want or ex- 
pect legislation in the form of subsidies, for 
that is just money out of our own pockets 
and is no cure at all. What we do want 
understood is that the United States cattle 
feeder cannot compete against foreign beef 
with the price picture what it is in the 
United States today. Especially when they 
cannot compete if retail stores feature for- 
eign beef the American public knows nothing 
about. 

We have always felt you have done an able 
job for the people of southwest Iowa and we 
will continue to support you. I felt you 
should hear from us for we need a good farm 
economy to continue raising educational 
levels, I hope you will find it possible to 
enact some legislation to support the min- 
ority group farmers now find themselves in. 

Very truly yours, 
DELMAR GOOS. 


Children Have a Potential 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, as Mem- 
bers of the Congress we must all have an 
abiding concern with respect to the 
health and welfare of our armed services. 
I would like to call to the attention of 
the Congress a very noteworthy endeavor 
of the Air Force Aid Society program 
CHAP—Children Have a Potential—ben- 
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efiting the handicapped children of Air 
Force personnel, About 9 million chil- 
dren in the United States under 21 are 
physically and mentally handicapped. 
At least 100,000 of these handicapped are 
children of Air Force personnel. Un- 
fortunately, many service families do not 
have the financial means to care for re- 
tarded children. CHAP offers financial 
assistance in the important medical re- 
search for greater enlightment and 
treatment of their afflictions as well as 
to carry out a specialized education pro- 
gram. 

The program is administered at base 
level by the Family Services Advisory 
Council. The Family Service Commit- 
tee, with the aid of both Air Force medi- 
cal personnel and voluntary civilian doc- 
tors, have been making a careful survey 
of the problem. The Air Force Aid So- 
ciety does not propose to relieve a family 
of the responsibility of caring for a han- 
dicapped child. But, in addition to a 
firm medical program, they do propose 
to assist in educating the child by either 
sending him to a school for the handi- 
capped or establishing such a school if 
the number of children on a base war- 
rants it. In this education endeavor 
alone since 1962 CHAP has assisted 663 
children at the cost of $121,307. 

In addition, through the Henry H. 
Arnold Educational Fund, the Aid So- 
ciety furnishes scholarship aid for Air 
Force children, whose parents would not 
otherwise be able to send them to college. 
In the academic year 1962-63, 570 schol- 
arships were awarded. This year ap- 
proximately 800 children are benefiting 
from the program, at the cost of $227,218 
in grants and $198,906 in loans. 

On the 10th of February, the First 
Annual Air Force Ball was held in New 
York City to benefit this very worth- 
while Air Force Aid Society—CHAP— 
program. Due to tremendous personal 
effort in behalf of the committee mem- 
bers, united interest of leaders of com- 
merce, industry, publishing, banking, the 
communications industry, and patriotic 
organizations, the ball was a great finan- 
cial success. This action and others 
similar to it appeal to everyone with a 
heart and conscience, and deserves the 
attention of the Members of Congress to 
point out whenever possible the great 
need for concern with respect to the 
health and welfare of the handicapped 
children of our armed services personnel. 


How the News of the Asassination Was 
Received at Lakeside School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
impact of shock and emotion there were 
many public utterances made by promi- 
nent persons immediately following the 
announcement of President Kennedy’s 
tragic assassination which in the light 
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of the full facts may well have been re- 
gretted. I refer to the false assumption 
that extremist groups were responsible. 
Too many people jumped to too many 
conclusions too quickly. 

However, Mr. Speaker, the remarks of 
Dexter Strong, headmaster of Lakeside 
School in my congressional district, were 
not such and remain today as a superb 
example of how a disciplined and edu- 
cated mind can react calmly, dispas- 
sionately and yet with deep feeling in an 
hour of crisis. 

In reading the school’s paper I came 
across this account of how the news of 
the assassination was received together 
with the words of Mr. Strong to the 
student body on that day of great na- 
tional tragedy. The article entitled 
“Memorial Service Held,” speaks for it- 
self and under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include it herewith: 

MEMORIAL Senvicrk Heip 


News of the President's death by assassina- 
tion reached the school shortly before first 
lunch and was announced immediately. At 
2:30, the entire school assembled in the 
chapel for a brief service, conducted by Mr. 
Strong. 

The text of his address follows: 

“The morning has been so much like a 
bad dream that I thought it wise for us to 
convene for a few minutes, if only to come 
to grips with. reality, 

“The facts are by no means all before us 
yet, but the ones we know clutch at both our 
hearts and minds like cold and bony hands, 
John F. Kennedy, the President of the 
United States, is dead, shot down by an 
assassin, 

“Our first reactions are those of shock and 
disbelief. Perhaps mercifully, man finds it 
almost impossible to comprehend fully an 
event of this kind at the first instant. In 
fact, for moments it seems to go away, We 
turn to the telephone, or to lunch, or to the 
desk, and come back a minute later thinking 
perhaps it was all a nightmare. But it is 
not. Starting right now, we must each of 
us, as Americans or simply as human beings, 
absorb it, assess it, and act upon it, 

“After the shock our first conscious re- 
action must be a personal one. A young 
woman has been widowed, two children left 
fatherless, and an older Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, who have already lost one son in war, 
have lost another. Certainly our thoughts 
and prayers are with them. 

“I hope we know soon who the assassin 18. 
I say this not because I thirst for his punish- 
ment, but because, until we know who he is, 
we cannot really have a full understanding 
of where we are. Guiteau, the man who 
shot President Garfield, was a disappointed 
Officeseeker, mentally unbalanced and act- 
ing on his own. Czolgosz, McKinley's assas- 
sin, was also a loner. In Lincoln’s case, al- 
most a hundred years ago, the situation was 
more serious, not only because, as the Civil 
War came to an end, the country was at a 
crisis in its history, but because Booth was 
part of a larger conspiracy. 

“If this man is caught, there are three pos- 
sibilities, none of them pleasant. He may 
be insane or some kind of crackpot. We 
would deplore this, but we could understand 
it. He might be the agent of a conspiracy 
of the extremists on either wing. Even this 
I think we could cope with, directly and 
promptly. Far more difficult to face will be 
a discovery that he has acted as a result of 
the bitterness and hate that have crept 
into our political life. If this is the case, 
then, we, as a nation, should indeed look to 
the soundness of our political health. 

“You will discover soon, if you have not 
already done so, that there will be another 
development almost immediately, the cold 
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assessment of what this does to the whole 
Political structure. One can assume, I am 
Sure, that the first reaction of the people all 
Over the world will be the same as ours, shock 
and sympathy, but there will be many who 
will begin at once to think of how this wili 
affect them personally. The stock market 
closed at once for fear of panic. Imagine the 
Political evaluation going on in the minds 
of a Nixon, or an appointee of Roberty Ken- 
nedy, or a Democratic Congressman. Per- 
haps, for a few days, political maneuvering 
will be kept behind the scenes, but I warn 
you that it will begin soon, and much of it 
Will seem to you callous and calculating. 

“One thing we have to fear is fear. When 
President Franklin Roosevelt died in office, 
the sense of loss was more profound because 
we were still at war and so many people in 
the country had never known any other 
President than Roosevelt, We soon found 
that the best words to remember were his 
own, the ones he used in 1933, when he told 
us that the only thing we had to fear was 
fear itself. 

“One of the greatest virtues of our form of 
government is that, In a crisis like this, the 
authority of the Presidency passes peacefully 
and quickly to new hands. The Constitu- 
tion provides the plan, and the spirit of the 
People supports the transition, Lyndon 
Johnson has already taken the oath of office 
and is no longer Vice President. He is the 
President of the United States. 

“If we are good citizens, then our thoughts 
about John F. Kennedy were aimed, during 
his political career, at his decisions and his 
Judgments and the way he performed the 
duties of President of the United States. 
Our praise was not aimed at the office, nor 
was our blame aimed at the office. So it 
must be now. The office of the Presidency 
goes on, and I trust that we will all continue 
to respect that office. In due course, Mr. 
Johnson will have to deal both with his po- 
litical friends and with his political oppon- 
ents. For the moment it is our duty to rally 
behind both the man and the office. 

“T have one last suggestion to make. Sus- 
pend judgment on John Kennedy and let his- 
tory decide the part he has played in the 
fortunes of our country. There will be many 
who will not follow this advice. You will 
find the airwaves and the newspapers full of 
summaries of Mr. Kennedy’s career, judg- 
ments on his successes and on his failures. 
Isuggest we walt. We know now simply that 
he was a young and forceful man, a courage- 
ous fighter, and remarkably successful in the 
struggle of politics. But we cannot know for 
a long time, in full perspective, whether his 
administration has been good or bad for 
this country, whether his foreign policy has 
moved us toward peace or away from it, 
whether we are stronger or weaker as the re- 
sult of his efforts. We can have our opinions 
but we cannot know—not yet. 

“I trust that in a crisis of this kind we 
can all play our parts well, as citizens of the 
United States and as understanding and 
sympathetic human beings.” 

PRAYERS 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, in 
whose hands are the living and the dead; 
we give Thee thanks for all those Thy serv- 
ants who have laid down their lives in the 
service of our country. Grant them Thy 
mercy und the light of Thy presence, that 
the good work which Thou has begun in 
them may be perfected. 

Almighty God, who has given us this good 
land for our heritage; we humbly beseech 
Thee that we may always prove ourselves a 
people mindful of Thy favor and glad to do 
Thy will, Bless our land with honorable 
industry, sound learning, and pure manners. 
Save us from violence, discord, and con- 
fusion; from bitterness and hate, and from 
every evil way. Defend our liberties, and 
fashion into one united people.the multi- 
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tudes brought hither out of many kindreds 
and tongues. Endure with the spirit of 
wisdom those to whom in Thy name we en- 
trust the authority of government, that 
there may be justice and peace at home, 
and that, through obedience to Thy law, 
we may show forth Thy praise among the na- 
tions of the earth. In the time of prosperity, 
fill our hearts with thankfulness, and in the 
day of trouble, suffer not our trust in Thee 
to fail. Amen. 

The Lord's Prayer, followed by the bene- 
diction. 


Too-Obliging Retailers and the Credit 
Addicts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR 


K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received numerous clippings of an article 
which appeared last Sunday, February 
23, in the Chicago Tribune, written by Jo- 
seph D. Hutynan of United Press Inter- 
national, discussing the problem of 
credit addiction among purchasers who 
cannot resist deceptively easy credit 
terms they cannot really afford. Mr. 
Hutynan, who frequently covers the 
activities of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency for UPI, has captured the 
essence of this problem in his excellently 
written article, and I am happy to call 
it to the attention of the House, as 
follows: 

Too-OsLiIGING RETAILERS AND THE CREDIT AD- 
DICTS—CONGRESSWOMAN Has A PLAN To 
CURB BOTH 

(By Joseph D. Hutynan) 

WasHINGTON, February 22.—Representa- 
tative LEONOR K. SuLLIVAN, Democrat, of 
Missouri, is worried about a new kind of 
addict—the ome whose eyes become glazed 
at the sight of a credit charge plate. 

He (or ) is the daring consumer who is 
buying a $700 stereo on credit in one store 
while another store is back home repossessing 
his refrigerator. , 

His main problem; Merchants keep filling 
his life with unlimited credit—and he just 
forgets to say when.“ 

Mrs. Sutiivan, who heads the House Con- 
sumer Affairs Subcommittee, calls this prob- 
lem buyer the “credit addict.” 

“The credit addict is a very serious prob- 
lem,” she said in an interview, “because he 
gets in over his head, declares personal bank- 
ruptcy, and then the stores raise prices to 
collect his debts—from you and me.” 

Federal court records show that the num- 
ber of personal bankruptcies shot up from 
53,136 in 1954 to an estimated 175,000 dur- 
ing the current fiscal year. Consumer in- 
stallment credit has skyrocketed to $53,700 
million—up about 130 percent from 10 years 
ago. 


Mrs. SuLLIVAN says the Nation’s economy, 
with its no-money-down buying opportu- 
nities, must take much of the blame for 
credit addiction. 

She is not opposed to credit buying, but 
believes sloppy credit policies of merchants 
exploit the weaknesses of some consumers, 
turn them into credit addicts, and raise a 
serious economic problem. 

Mrs, SULLIVAN offers this program for tak- 
ing the credit addict out of circulation. 

Methods for investigating credit ratings 
must be improved. She said that the 
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chronic buyer may be delinquent on 10 
accounts but usually keeps 2 paid up for 
reference purposes, and stores seldom check 
beyond the 2. 

Business or Government should set up a 
national credit agency to provide detailed 
information on all consumers. She says 
existing local bureaus do not delve deep 
enough into the consumer's background. 

State legislatures should outlaw the gar- 
nishing of wages—the act of going into court 
and claiming part of an employee's salary 
for an unpaid debt. Said Mrs. SULLIVAN; “If 
the merchant is stopped from resorting to 
this, he may be a little more careful about 
extending credit.” 

Congress should pass a credit disclosure 
bill requiring merchants to show exactly 
how much interest is charged on credit pur- 
chases. Mrs. SULLIVAN said this would de- 
ter the buying impulse. 

Schools and parents should spend more 
time teaching young people to be respon- 
sible consumers, 


Biggest Farm Subsidy Payments Go to 
Small Percentage of Prosperous Large- 
Scale Operators 


“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article which appears in the March issue 
of the Reader’s Digest. Dr. Edward Hig- 
bee is the author of it. 

The article follows: 

FAREWELL TO THE SMALL FARM 
(By Edward Higbee) 

(Nore.— Edward Higbee, Ph. D., was from 
1938 to 1946, soil conservationist and senior 
agronomist in the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and is a recognized authority in the 
field. He has served as consultant to a num- 
ber of South and Central American govern- 
ments, and is today professor of land utiliz- 
ation at the University of Rhode Island.) 

Government subsidies have proved to be 
more of a stimulant to big agriculture than 
an aid to the small farmer. In fact, sub- 
sidies are helping the small farmer to be- 
come a surplus commodity, 


and taking land out of production—now 
costs U.S. taxpayers $5 billion a year, and 
is a colossal failure. ' 

The program cannot succeed because it 
falls to come to grips with this fundamental 
fact: U.S. agriculture is in the midst of a 
technological revolution which is rapidly 
transforming farming into big business, re- 
quiring large capital, extensive acreage, ex- 
pensive machinery, and astute business man- 
agement. The impact of this revolution is 
making the traditional small farm obsolete, 
and eliminating the need for subsidy pro- 
gram. 

The subsidy program was begun as a device 
to help bring the income of low-producing 
farmers up to a “parity” with other groups 
in our society. But today the astonishing 
fact is that the biggest subsidy payments go 
to a small percentage of prosperous, large- 
scale operators—already better off than most 
taxpayers who are footing the bill. Mean- 
while, low-income farm families get little, 
if any, support. 
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President Eisenhower recognized this as- 
pect of price-support programs when he 
commented to Congress: “The chief benefi- 
claries of our price-support policies have been 
the larger, highly mechanized farming units 
which produce about 85 percent of our agri- 
cultural output. The Individual production 
of the re farms is so small that the 
farmer derives little benefit from price sup- 


ports.” 
‘WHAT IS A FARMER? 


On the basis of production there are three 
major groups of American farms, In the last 
sensus year (1959) there were 800,000 farms 
in the first group, marketing commodities 
worth anywhere from $10,000 to $500,000 or 
more annually. These are the successful and 
highly successful farms. Though they make 
up only 22 percent of the total number of 
farms, they produce 72 percent of all crops 
and livestock, and they get the lion's share 
of the subsidy payments. 

In the second and larger group are the 
1,300,000 farms—35 percent of the total— 
that market commodities worth from $2,500 
to $10,000 a year, The operators of these 
farms are largely depressed. Their average 
net income from farming was only $1,740 in 
1959. But they earned an average of $1,816 
outside agriculture, and as a group are al- 
ready more than halfway out of farming. 

In the third group are the 1,600,000 farms 
43 percent of the total—which market pro- 
duce worth more than $50 and ‘less than 
$2,500 a year. Their whole output is barely 
more than 5 percent of the national total. 
Their operators average only 6217 net income 
while averaging $2,884 


farmers are part timers, retired men, or hob- 
byists; others are impoverished rural people 
who if they were in the cities would be on 
welfare. 

A lot of the concern about the poor farmer 
stems from thinking of this third class as 
real farmers. But to class them as such 18 
like lumping children’s lemonade stands in 
with supermarkets; on that basis the whole 
grocery business would look so sick that even 
the A. & P. would qualify for Federal aid. 

Tt is understandable that the farmers in 
these last two groups clamor for Federal] help. 
It is understandable, too, that their voices are 
heard, for together they make up 78 percent 
- of U.S. farmers. But—and this is the thing 
our farm programs have never recognized— 
subsidies cannot save them. They produce 
such a small part of the national output that 
crop price supports add little to their in- 
comes. The technological revolution has 
made them obsolete, surplus, as farmers, 

ONE PLOW, $7,000 


To get the full impact of the revolution 
in agricuiture, come with me to one of the 
elite farms that produce at least $500,000 
worth of commodities a year. (There are 
1,200 in this category; 21,000 other farms 
have annual sales of between $100,000 and 
$500,000.) We see a huge diesel tractor with 
a four-bottom two-way plow that runs by 
night as well as by day. The tractor sells 
for $32,000 and the plow for $7,000—more 
than the total value of most farms in the 
middle group including all livestock and 
implements. But the machines are so effi- 
cient that an operator who has enough 
land cannot afford to be without them. 

Now take a look at a mechanical cotton 
picker in action. It gathers as much fiber 
as 40 pairs of human hands. And look at 
that man baling and loading 10 tons of hay 
in an hour, sitting down; 20 years ago 2 
men working with pitchforks couldn't have 
done that much in a whole afternoon. 
~ In 1910, it took 147 man-hours to produce 
100 bushels of corn; today some top farmers 
in the Corn Belt raise 100 bushels of corn 
with less than 4 hours of labor. Where 
once there were horse-drawn and mule- 
drawn implements, today there are tractors 
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and airplanes. The latter are considered 
the most efficient spreaders of fertilizer and 
pesticides where large acreages require 
quick, uniform treatment. 

. EMPTY FARMHOUSES 

But large-scale farming demands ever- 
larger capital investments and expanding 
acreage. As a result there has been a steady 
growth in size and value of farms, and a re- 
duction in numbers. In 1935 there were 
6,800,000 farms. In 1959 the number had 
shrunk to about 3,700,000—an average loss 
of 129,167 farms a year, 10,764 each month, 
359 every day. Drive on any highway in the 
United States and you'll see proof: empty 
farmhouses. and barns, former small farms 
that have been combined to make one large 
one. Prof. R. H. Blosser of Ohio State Uni- 
versity has determined that the costs of 
growing corn can average $61 per acre on a 
160-acre farm, but only $54 per acre on a 
640-acre farm—a difference that can run 
one man out of business while paying a 
profit to another. 

Against the mighty tide of the agricultural 
revolution we have a politically oriented, 
totally unscientific program of aid, When 
Congress passed the first bill calling for Fed- 
eral participation in farm marketing affairs 
back in the 1920's, President Calvin Coolidge 
vetoed it with the remark: “Government 
price fixing, once started, has alike no justice 
and no end.” But farm leaders soon got 
their way. Since then, regardless of which 
political party has in power, the tax- 
payer has become increasingly committed 
to paying bigger subsidies. 

The spending, which began as a tem) 
relief idea, has now gone into orbit and be- 
come the third largest item in the Federal 
budget—exceeded only by defense and in- 
terest on the debt. Over the decade 1952 to 
1962, the total loss on commodity programs 
reached $22.1 billion. For 1961 alone the 
cost reached $5.2 billion. For 1963 it was 
nearly $5 billion. 


WHO GETS THE MONEY? 


In 1963 the Government support price on 
cotton was 31.7 cents a pound, on wheat $2 
a bushel, on corn $1.25. These prices, based 
on what inefficient farmers require, were 
roughly double the cost of production by 
efficient mass production farmers. Such 
high support prices pull fresh capital into 
agriculture from outside sources, and thus 
help to pile up the surpluses. 

And who gets the money? It goes mostly 
to those who need it least. For example, a 
group of 296 big cotton growers received more 
than $30 million in Government price-sup- 
port loans on their 1960 crops—an average 
of $100,000 each. One producer, Delta & 
Pine Land Co., of Scott, Miss., received 
$1,236,000—and also qualified for $11,409 
from the Government for reducing its corn 
acreage. ‘This is an income subsidy—for one 
of the most progressive and prosperous seg- 
ments of the national economy. 

Meanwhile, there are the distressed farmers 
with their small production. The fact is 
that there is no reasonable way to raise 
their incomes as long as their share of the 
market continues to go down. The program 
of crop subsidies, acreage controls and price 
fixing cannot bring relief to those farmers 
who are without sufficient land, capital, and 
business ability to swim with the tide of 
the revolution, a 

What then is the solution? There is none 
that will not hurt some farmers and benefit 
others. We can sympathize with people who 
do not have capital to develop their land yet 
who cling to the soil “because we like farm 
life and we don’t know what else todo.” But 
they are trapped no farm program can rem- 
edy their situation, and most of them know 
it. 


The real solution is twofold: First, we must 
end all programs of agricultural price sup- 
ports, price fixings, parity incomes, produc- 
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tion subsidies and the soil bank. This 
would restore the free market to farm oper- 
ations. 

Second, we must help marginal farmers 
prepare for jobs in industry; this means we 
must encourage industrial growth so that 
there will be Jobs for them. Truly, the most 
critical problem of our time is a deficiency 
of city jobs, not a surplus of farm produc- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, third-class farmers, the 1,- 
600,000 who average 13 times more income 
from off-farm sources than from agriculture 
should be dropped from ‘consideration as 
genuine farmers. Eliminating them from 
the official farm family is not a heartless sug- 
gestion. These people serve only as padding 
in a census of agriculture. For the majority 
of them farming is a sideline. The few who 
really need Jobs would be better off in indus- 
try, where someone else can supply the capi- 
tal to create satisfactory opportunities, 

Ending the futile subsidy-and-controls 
program would save the American taxpayers 
more than $5 billion a year. And it would 
accomplish two desired aims with one stroke: 
it would do away once and for all with the 
myth that price supports can be of real help 
to the small farmer, and it would s. 
that at long last American agriculture had 
come of age, that it is a vigorous and self- 
sustaining factor in American life. 


A Government-Business Team That 
Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 31, 1964, the Mid- 
dle Tennessee Jaycees were host to Mr, 
Roy Gootenberg, Director, Office of Trade 
Missions, Bureau of International Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Mr. Gootenberg’s visit to Nashville was 
an unqualified success. He discussed 
with leading businessmen the Commerce 
Department's new program of sending 
distinguished American businessmen 
abroad to promote American products, 

Recently, in the December 1963 issue, 
The Reader’s Digest carried an article 
on the trade mission program. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
this article by Andre Fontaine entitled 
“A Government-Business Team That 
Works”: 

A GOVERNMENT-BusINEssS TEAM THAT Works 
(By André Fontaine) 

These new trade missions promise to in- 
crease U.S. exports and bind the Western 
world closer together through the powerful 
ties of free enterprise. ‘ 

A California manufacturer of industrial 
machinery has more than a million dollars 
in new business with France, Germany, Ja- 
pan, and the United Kingdom, thanks to a 
new kind of teamwork between our Govern- 
ment and private business. Similarly, a 
Pennsylvania producer of petrochemical 
processing equipment is building a $4 mil- 
Hon plant in India as a joint venture, and 
American publishers are selling paperback 
books in Malaya, The cost of the program 
to the taxpayers is negligible compared to 
the profits and the benefits to the free econ- 
omy of the West. 
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This unusual business-Government coop- 
eration was started by the Department of 
Commerce to help stop the drain of gold 
from the United States by increasing sales 
of U.S. products abroad. At the time, only 
one American manufacturer in 20 did any 
export business. To the smaller manufac- 
turers, export business was too unknown and 
too involved with the red tape of licenses, 
foreign exchange and credit, Roy F. Gooten- 
berg, appointed director of the program for 
the Bureau of International Commerce, set 
out to help businessmen overcome these 
obstacles. He has succeeded beyond his most 
optimistic hopes. 

This is how the program works. Com- 
merce Department field offices around the 
country ask businessmen in their areas what 
they'd like to sell. Soon proposals flow into 
Washington—one man has some used textile 
machinery he’d like to dispose of, another 
wants to sell a couple of tugboats, a third 
Wants to license an agency to sell his auto 
brake Linings. Meanwhile, reports from 
abroad show what products are needed 
where—Italy, for example, wants computers 
and automation equipment; Japan, machine 
tools. 

Gootenberg and his staff now organize a 
trade mission composed of five or six busi- 
nessmen and two men from the Department 
of Commerce. Mission members must meet 
tough qualifications; they must be expert in 
a specific business area; they usually have 
some experience in foreign trade; they must 
give promise of being good ambassadors. 
Moreover, they must have both time and 
money, for they receive no pay. The Gov- 
ernment grants them only travel 
and a living allowance of about $15 a day. 
Everything else comes out of the member's 
or his company’s pocket. The average mis- 
sion, Gootenberg figures, cocts the Govern- 
ment $35,000 to $50,000, and each member 
$500 to $800, plus the salary he may Jose for 
the 2 months away from his job. Never- 
theless, there are always many more busi- 
nesemen wanting to serve than there are as- 
signments. 

Once selected, the mission members come 
to Washington for what one has called “the 
best briefing I've ever had—and that in- 
cludes intelligence briefings during the war.” 
They receive a quick, thorough survey of the 
politics and economy of the countries they'll 
visit; a short course in export regulations and 
Commerce Department credit-checking fa- 
cilities, how to work with an interpreter, 
how to conduct meetings with foreigners. 
They and the two men from the Commerce 
Department then fiy to the host country, 
where U.S. Embassy and Commerce Depart- 
ment officials have been lining up business- 
men with proposals they want to discuss. 

The members of the American mission may 
not do business for themselves. Though 
every other country’s trade missions are com- 
posed of men out to get orders for them- 
selves, American mission members are am- 
bassadors for all U.S. business, including 
their competitors. Robert Kell, for example, 
heads the Grey Hosiery Mills in Bristol, Va. 
On his mission to Greece last year he saw 
some business possibilities about which he 
informed two of his competitors. Both be- 
gan negotiations for joint ventures with the 
Greek firms. > 

Often mission members’ know-how helps 
not only U.S. businessmen but foreigners too. 
On a mission to the Philippines last fall Les- 
ter L. Wolff, food-marketing expert, saw where 
huge cattle ranches and vegetable farms had 
flourished until the Japanese destroyed them 
during the war. He knew that the Philip- 
pines, despite great resources, were not self- 
sufficient in food, that food stores were tiny, 
primitive and high priced. An idea took 
shape: why not start a completely integrated 
food operation, starting with revived ranches 
and farms, proceeding through slaughtering, 
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packing, warehousing, trucking to eventual 
sale in supermarkets? 

When he got back to the United States 
Wolff lined up a group of men with capital, 
and now a $50 militon joint venture 
with Filipinos and Americans each investing 
half is in the offering. Wolff is confident it 
will make the islands more self-sufficient, 
lower food prices and bring profits to both 
U.S. and Filipino investors. 

Often mission members, by being on the 
spot, can solve a problem that has frustrated 
both U.S, and foreign businessmen. One of 
the biggest textile manufacturers in Greece 
told Robert Kell he had ordered $3 million 
in textile machinery from a US. firm, 
but some hitch in Washington had been hold- 
ing things up so long he was about to place 
the order elsewhere. Kell phoned the U.S. 
Embassy, which, in turn, phoned Washing- 
ton. In 48 hours the hitch was cleared u 
and the contract signed. 2 

Jou have done us a wonderful favor.“ the 
Greek told Kell. “We wanted to buy the 
machinery from America, but were at the 
point where we couldn't wait any longer.” 

Trade-mission members offer foreign 
businessmen an unparelleled chance to 
broaden their knowledge. The mission to 
Italy last year included Ray Ellis, an elec- 
tronics expert from Raytheon Co.; Eugene 

_Grabbe, of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., 
& specialist in computers; and Dean Burnett, 
of Leeds & Northrup Co., a graduate electri- 
cal engineer. All three visited Italian plants 
and gave freely of their knowledge. Burnett 
told the Italians about new furnaces used in 
America for heat treating metals. Grabbe 
told both steel and chemical manufacturers 
how they could improve productivity by us- 
ing the latest developments in U.S. compu- 
ters—and not only those made by his own 
firm. Ellis did a similar job in electronics 
factories. 

On the other hand, mission members often 
broaden their own knowledge. On his return 
from a mission to the Netherlands early in 
1963, Sam G. Adler, Jr., department store 
head from Savannah, Ga., told Gootenberg, “I 
found a shopping-service technique that’s 
better than anything in this country. I'm 
going to copy it whole in my store, and I'm 
going to make money from it.” 

After they leave the host country, the 
trade missioners visit 10 to 12 U.S. cities to 
report to businessmen on what they have 
learned, Sometimes they bring back more 
business proposals than they took over. 

One of the most notable jobs in getting 
other businessmen involved in export trade 
was done by Louis Spilman, editor and pub- 
Usher of the Waynesboro, Va., News-Virgin- 
fan. Spilman was on the mission to West 
Germany last year as an expert on printing 
machinery, but while there he kept in mind 
the industries of Waynesboro. When he got 
home he told the Virginia Panel Corp., which 
makes computer panels and had done export 
business only in England, about opportuni- 
ties he'd noticed. The company is now seli- 
ing its products in Germany also. 

Spilman talked to executives of a General 
Electric plant that makes automatic-control 
equipment. As a result, the Waynesboro 
plant, together with another in Lynn, Mass., 
has established an export division in Ger- 
many to service the whole European Common 
Market. 

He conyinced chiefs of a Reynolds Metals 
plant they were missing a bet. They now are 
setting up an export department to sell alum- 
inum products in Germany. He was also 
asked by Germans to find an automatic 
fresh-egg-vending machine they could buy— 
he did—and a particular kind of rustproof- 
ing material—he did. All this was a far cry 
from printing machinery. 

The purpose of the missions is, of course, 
to get those who have never done any export 
trade to start. It seems to work. The Malco™ 
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Fabrics Co., of Brockton, Mass., had never 
done any business when Dan 
Matthews, its president, whent to the Boston 
meeting held by missioners to Greece. He 
heard a business proposal that interested 
him, got in touch with the Greek firm and 
completed a profitable deal. He wrote 
Gootenberg, “Without the help of your de- 
partment I doubt we would have entered the 
export market at all.” 

Another executive told Gootenberg what 
the mission program had done for his com- 
pany: “Less than 5 years ago our exports 
amounted to approximately 6 percent of our 
domestic business. Today, with joint ven- 
tures in Italy, Israel, and Mexico, our total 
international sales equal 33 percent of our 
domestic business. We're aiming for 100 
percent.” 


Every businessman I haye talked with is 
excited about the program. Over and over 
they tell the same story: foreign businessmen 
are eager to get American products and 
American know-how. But there is more than 
a viston of new business in their enthusiasm. 
They are proud of their part in a p 
that is binding the Western world closer to- 
gether through the powerful ties of free 
and flourishing enterprise. 


Address by the Honorable Luther H. 
Hodges Before North Carolina Junior 
Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, Hon. 
Luther H. Hodges, our distinguished 
Secretary of Commerce, delivered a 
splendid address Saturday night, Febru- 
ary 29, 1964, at a dinner given by the 
North Carolina Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce at Gastonia, N.C., honoring three 
ae young men in North Caro- 
a. 


I was privileged to attend the dinner 
and hear Secretary Hodges speak. It is 
my feeling that the Members of the 
House will find his address most inter- 
esting, and under previous consent I in- 
sert it in the Appendix of the RECORD: 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF COMMERCE LUTHER 
H. HODGES, PREPARED ror DELIVERY TO THE 
NORTH CAROLINA JUNIOR CHAMBER OF Con- 
MERCE, GASTON COUNTY YMCA, GASTONIA, 
N.C., 8 P.M., SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 29, 1964 


It is a pleasure to be able to join the North 
Carolina Jaycees in honoring these three 
outstanding young Tar Heels. To each of 
them, I etxend my warmest congratulations, 

We need more of these dynamic young 
leaders in North Carolina and in the Nation, 
I hope all of the members of your junior 
chambers of commerce throughout the State 
will be inspired by their examples of per- 
sonal achievement and community service. 
I hope this banquet will imbue your orga- 
nization and your membership with a new 
determination to make the most of the chal- 
lenges that are facing us at every level of our 
social, economic, and political life. I would 
like to discuss briefly one of these national 
problems, 

President Lyndon Johnson, in his state 
of the Union message declaring war on pov- 
erty, said: 
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"Poverty is a national problem, requiring 
improved national organization and support. 
But this attack, to be effective, must also be 
organized at the State and local level and 
supported by State and local efforts.” 

The problem of poverty in the United 
States, in one sense, is unlike the poverty 
problem of the world, In the first place, 
what is considered poverty here would be 
looked upon as relative affluence in many 
parts of the world. 

But this does not make it any less painful 
and demoralizing to be poor in America. On 
the contrary, it is much easier to bear poverty 
when everyone else is poor. It is less degrad- 
ing and less frustrating than to live in a 
wealthy society and be unable to give your 
family a decent living—by the standards of 
the society they know. 

There is no denying some of the harsher 
facts of the poverty that exists in our coun- 
try. b 


There is real privation in a family with six 
or more children trying to live on less than 
$2,000 a year. That's less than $39 a week 
with which to feed, clothe, house, educate, 
pay the doctor, bills, and do all the necessary 
things for six or more growing children. 
And, right now, there are more than 1 mil- 
lion American children living in such fam- 


These youngsters are deprived of the op- 
live an American childhood, 


These 1 million youngsters are among 
the 35 million Americans who live in fami- 
lies receiving less than $3,000 a year or live 
alone on less than $1,500.a year. Altogether, 
there are more than 11 million children llv- 
ing in the 9 million poor families, 

The choice of these income figures to de- 


den. It is also a fact that it costs less to 
live in rural North Carolina, for example, 
than in a big city, such as Chicago. 

But there is no doubt that the really poor 
in our society must be numbered by the tens 
of millions. The Bureau of the Census in 
the Commerce Department is the world's 
greatest authority on population statistics, 
and one of the Bureau’s experts has calcu- 
lated how many people have so little income 
that they can qualify for welfare assistance 
under the laws of the State where they live. 
By this minimum yardstick, nearly 24 mil- 
lion Americans are poor. 

In our city slums, in our rural sharecrop- 
per shacks, in the camps of migrant workers, 
on our Indian reservations, around long- 
closed mine shafts, there is real privation, 
frustration, and degredation. There is dis- 
ease and delinquency and crime. There is 
poverty that is real and painful and seem= 
ingly hopeless. 

Yet, unlike most of the world, the United 
States has the resources to provide a decent 
standard of living for all of its people. 

Never before in human history has a na- 
tion been capable of generating the enor- 
mous amounts of wealth we can now pro- 
duce in the United States. In the last 3 
months of 1963, our total production of 

and services reached the almost in- 
credible rate of $600 billion a year. This is 
an increase of $100 billion from the level 3 
years earlier. It is an addition to our gross 
national product equal to twice the gross 
national product of Japan. 

Seventy million Americans had jobs last 
year, and average earnings in manufacturing 
rose for the first time above $100 a week. 

te profits also set alltime records— 
totaling $52 billion before taxes and $27 bil- 
lion after taxes. And the after-tax rate for 
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earnings at the end of the year was more 
than 50 percent above the recession low 3 
years earlier. 

Perhaps the best measure of our Nation's 
well-being—per capita personal income—set 
a new mark last year. By the end of 1963 it 
has climbed to an annual rate of $2,500—or 
about $300 more per American than in the 
early months of 1961. 

Nineteen sixty-three was the best year in 
history for most Americans, and 1964 is going 
to be even better. The largest Federal in- 
come tax cut in our history will, in a few 
days, begin to pour $800 million a month into 
consumers’ pockets, as an immediate result of 
the reduction in tax withholding. And, when 
the full 611 ½ billion tax reduction comes 
into effect, it will add, year after year, an 
estimated $35 to $40 billion more gross na- 
tional product, $25 to $30 billion more con- 
sumption, and $5 to $7 billion more in busi- 
ness profits. I witnessed the signing of this 
tax bill in the White House on Wednesday 
last and it was an historic oceasion. 

We have a country which can afford to 
begin the final assault on poverty and in- 
equality of opportunity among its people. 
We have the productive capacity, and with 
the tax cut we should move rapidly toward 
a full employment economy. But, as we 
move to this new, high ground in our eco- 
nomic history, we find that the problem of 
America’s poor is not fundamentally unlike 
the poverty problem in other countries. 

It is estimated that $11 billion more in- 
come each year would raise all of our pov- 
erty-stricken families out of that category. 
This is not a large sum in our economy, Last 
year the personal income of the American 
people totaled $463 billion. 

But an $11 billion dole, which we could 
easily afford as a nation, would not solve our 
US. poverty problem—any more than doles 
would solve the problem of poverty in India 
or other underdeveloped countries. 

The fundamental problem of the under- 
developed countries is to develop the produc- 
tive capacities of their people; it's a problem 
of human resource development, 

This has been illustrated in Japan, which 
has always had very natural resources 
and which saw much of its industry destroyed 
in World War II. Yet the Japanese have been 
able to rebuild their country and increase 
their national wealth by an amazing 10 per- 
cent a year, because they are a well educated 
and highly motivated people. Most of them 
have the skills demanded by a modern in- 
dustrial society and they are willing to work 
hard to bulld a better life for themselves and 
their children. 

Our problem is not essentially different. 
If we are to break the cycle of poverty in 
which millions of Americans are trapped, we 
Must help them and their children—espe- 
cially the children—develop their individual 
capacities to do work which will earn them 
decent livelihoods. 

There are those, of course, who cannot be 
helped to become productive members of so- 
ciety. Some are too old, and their most 
urgent need is for assistance in paying their 
hospital and medical bilis 

Others are totally disabled or mentally in- 
competent. And these can be helped only 
with sympathetic care and support—in their 
families and in their communities, utilizing 
what ever public and private resources are 
necessary. 

But many of our older citizens want to 
work and can do useful work. Their mental 
health as well as their slim pocketbooks re- 
quire more opportunities for part-time and 
full-time work. 

And there are millions who suffer from 
some physical or mental handicap who need 
not be barred from productive employment, 
forced to accept public or private charity, 
and denied their personal dignity and sense 
of individual worth. With proper rehabili- 
tation and training they can earn their way. 
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There are even more Americans whose pov- 
erty is due not to age or to physical impair- 
ment: 

Farmers whose eroded soil and mule and 
plow have no place in today's highly mech- 
anized agriculture. 

Miners whose picks and shovels have been 
replaced by powerful cutting and digging 
machines. 


Women who cannot work because there is 
no place to leave their small children while 
they are on the job. 8 

Negroes who lack adequate education and 
training, or if they have the education, are 
barred by discrimination from jobs that pay 
decent wages. 

These are some of the elements of this na- 
tional problem—and national disgrace—of 
poverty amid the riches of America. 

But, as the President has pointed out, 
there can be no exclusively national solu- 
tion to this problem. The attack must be 
carried out in our local communities, in 
virtually every community and State in the 
Nation. 

For southerners the local responsibilities 
are especially heavy. Our region has nearly 
half of the Nation’s poor. 

Our southern Negro citizens have not been 
able to realize their full productive poten- 
tial. We have tended to small farms and 
low-skilled industries. And our educational 
effort has not been adequate to the needs 
of an industrial society. 

Here in North Carolina, according to the 
last census, two-fifths of our familles fall 
in the poverty category, rather than the 
one-fifth that is the national average. 

Forty percent of North Carolina's 1 mil- 
lion families earned less than $3,000 in 1959, 
the income year covered by the 1960 census. 
About 150,000 of these were Negro families 
and 250,000 of them were white. And, of the 
quarter of a million North Carolinians who 
live alone, 60 percent had incomes of less 
than $1,500, 

For nearly one out of every four North 
Carolina families counted in the 1960 census, 
the family income was less than 62.000 a 
year. That means nearly a quarter of a 
million tar heel families whose earnings 
averaged less than §39 a week. 

Western North Carolina is part of the 
great Appalachian region, which contains 
many prosperous communities, but which 
is essentially a large underdeveloped coun- 
try of some 16 million people. In this area, 
illiteracy runs up to 30 percent of the popu- 
lation of some counties. For the area as 
a whole, 144 million in the 9 million persons 
over 25 are unable to read and write. 

What's more important today, however, is 
not the number of people who cannot read 
and write, but the number of people who can, 
yet are “functionally illiterate." These are 
the people whose elementary language skills 
are so inadequate that they are unable, for 
example, to pass the mental qualification 
examinations of the selective service pro- 


gram. 

No one would contend that fully one-third 
of our North Carolina young men are men- 
tally deficient. Yet in 1962, 34.1 percent 
of them failed the Selective Service's mental 
qualification test. 

This is a refiection, not upon the inher- 
ent ability of our people, but upon the 
quality of the education we have been giv- 
ing our youth. 

We ranked 43d among the States with our 
34.1 percent falling to pass the mental quali- 
fication test. Virginia was ahead of us, with 
29.9 percent rejected. South Carolina was 
at the bottom of the list with 51.8 percent 
rejected. 

Contrast these figures with 2.7 percent re- 
jected in Minnesota and 46 percent in 
Nebraska. 

Yet North Carolina's State government 
ranks third in the Nation in the percentage 
of its revenue devoted to education, In 
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Nebraska, the State pays only 6 percent of its 
total public school costs. In North Carolina, 
the State pays 70 percent. 

I think this suggests that we must do a 
better job of arousing support for our pub- 
lic schools at the local level. Our people 
must-realize that even greater sacrifices must 
be made if we are to develop North Caro- 
lina's human resources to the fullest; if all of 
the youth of the State is to have an educa- 
tion adequate to our times. 

The large number of young men falling 
the selective service tests points up the pos- 
sibility of doing something about their de- 
ficiencies at the point of detection. Instead 
of sending these young men home to stumble 
ill-prepared through life, perhaps we should 
put them in special training programs 
through the military services or some other 
public organization. 

If we continue to accept the existence of 
large, numbers of young men who are not 
Qualified to help defend their country, we 
saddle ourselves with large numbers of men 
who will be of little value to our economy, 
or to themselves, in our modern technologi- 
cal society. 

The State of North Carolina is pioneering 
in the development of new approaches to 
these difficult educational and social prob- 
lems that breed poverty and hold back the 
development of the State. Governor San- 
ford's work in establishing the North Caro- 
lina Pund, which is mobilizing private grants 
for special education projects, is a very ex- 
olting development. So is his effort to help 
North Carolinians work together to provide 
equal job opportunities for our Negro 
citizens. 

The present strength of our economy and 
the bright outlook for the future sets the 
stage for what could be a new economic and 
social era for the American people. We can 
now begin with determination the long over- 
due rescue effort on that one-fith of our 
American families still living in relative 
poverty. 

We have the wealth, we have the talent, 
and we have the opportunity to move ahead 
with a realistic to wipe out poverty 
in the United States. All we need is the 
determination to do it. All we need is 
enough people willing to take the leadership 
in this realization of the American dream. 

I'd like to challenge you here tonight to 

help out in our social and educational prob- 
lems—at the local, State, or National levels— 
wherever you can best serve. 
Dach of you is properly ambitious. Each 
of you wants to make a success, and most of 
you will, I fervently hope. But position and 
money will mean little to you in the long 
run unless in your hearts you know that you 
have served others as individuals or groups— 
unless you have served your community or 
your government. 

Jaycees are made up of a marvelous lot of 
folks like you and the future of this great 
State and this great country are assured if 
you mix a little sentiment and charity and 
public service with your work. 

By your active participation in the Jay- 
cees, you have marked yourselves as poten- 
tial community leaders. It is up to you to 
take hold of these difficult problems and, 
working with others in your communities, 
give of the best of yourselves for your fellow 
men and your country. 

‘These are exciting times in which to live. 
We have probably never faced more prob- 
lems, but I am sure we have never had 
greater potential for solving them. 

Our greatest resource is young people like 
you. If you fase up to the challenges before 
you, there is nothing America need fear, 
nothing America cannot do to set an example 
for the world of freedom, justice, and pros- 
perity for all. 

Thank you. 
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Robin Hood War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Asso- 
ciation of Washington Industries is dis- 
seminating a compilation of the National 
Industrial Council which discloses among 
other facts that there are 13 Federal 
Government civilian employees for each 
1,000 of the 190 million Americans. The 
suggestion made was that there be less 
Government spending and more Govern- 
ment economy in order to make the re- 
cent tax cut meaningful. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, in addition to 
the 2.5 million Federal Government pay- 
roll there are others who contribute to 
the cost of Government. All in all, 30 
million people, or almost 150 persons of 
each 1,000 Americans receive regular di- 
rect checks from the Federal Govern- 
ment, and millions more get side bene- 
fits or are employed in programs in which 
the Government has a dominant finan- 
cial hand. 

For example, the Armed Forces total 
2.7 million which is 14 persons for every 
1,000 Americans. Also, there are 6.8 
million people on relief which represents 
more than 35 persons out of every 1,000 
Americans. There are 13 million people 
who are recipients of farm program bene- 
fits and there are 8.4 million persons get- 
ting Government surplus foods. 

These statistics, it is true, indicate 
the cause of the evergrowing size and cost 
of the Federal Government. There are 
now only 5 non-Government workers for 
every one Government worker. How- 
ever, in the face of President Johnson's 
unconditional war on poverty in America 
the answer to cutting down on the Fed- 
eral payroll in reality is stopping new 
programs. I refer to programs that have 
never been acted on by Congress and 
other requests of the President for new 
programs, In the President's plan to 
conquer poverty billions of dollars and 
thousands of new Federal employees are 
involved. 

As for poverty, experience proves it 
will increase if the line is not held on 
Federal spending because on the heels of 
the recent $11 billion tax cut there is 
a very serious danger of a loss in buying 
power of wages and also pensions, social 
security payments and everything of 
value that is payable in dollars. 

President Johnson said on January 15 
to some senior citizens, “We are going 
to try to take all of the money that we 
think is unnecessarily being spent and 
take it from the ‘haves’ and give it to 
the ‘have nots’ that need it so much.“ 

I do not think that is the proper an- 
swer to poverty anymore than Robin 
Hood had the solution in his day. One 
danger of fighting poverty is inflation. 
Prosperity can never be created by Fed- 
eral deficit spending. Instead it will cre- 
ate more poverty than we presently have 
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if a policy of increased Government 
spending is not stopped. = 

Is the war on poverty what is intended? 
Or are we in a battle of winning an elec- 
tion next November? Robin Hood was 
popular with the people, but he never 
raised their standard of living. 


Safe for Diversity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Record I would like to include a perti- 
nent analysis of our present ridiculous 
foreign policy written by Dr. Robert 
Morris. 

Dr. Morris’ article follows: 

Says von Drversrry 
(By Robert Morris) 

U Thant, the Secretary General of the 
U.N., said in January: “The war we have 
to wage today has only one goal and that is 
to make the world safe for diversity.” 

Our late President in his important Ameri- 
can University speech said: “And if we 
cannot end our differences, at least we can 
help to make the world safe for diversity.” 

President Johnson’s first state of the 
Union message read: “For our ultimate goal 
is a world without war, a world made safe 
for diversity.“ 

Two days later Dean Rusk said: “The 
reality of a world of great diversity with 
many centers of power and influence is com- 
ing into better focus.” 

Diversity“ in their context, of course, is 
the difference between communism and 
liberty as we have known it. When the 
United States guarantees a world safe for 
diversity, it is assuring the leaders of the 
Soviet Union that it is working for a world 
safe for communism, at least to the extent 
that it now exists. It is certainly an aban- 
donment of the traditional American policy 
of the extending of liberty and freedom. 
It is an official embrace of “peaceful 
coexistence.” A 

But it does not take this analysis of the 
use of the “safe for diversity” phrase to 
demonstrate that the State Department has 
surrendered the goal of “victory” in the 
world struggle. Our official policy, as we 
have written before in this column, is to 
work for a merger with the Soviet Union 
under the framework of the United Nations. 
Our policy planners call it our “convergence 
policy.” This “safe for diversity" tag is a 
more euphemistic way of saying what might 
arouse the American people to the true 
nature of our policy. 

A glance around the world, and at the 
home front, quickly reveals that we are not 
making the world safe for diversity in the 
conventional sense of that word. Only Com- 
munist diversity is being extended. 

For instance, when President Tshombe 
disagreed with the UN. and our State De- 
partment on the degree of autonomy within 
a Congolese Federation, he became the ob- 
ject of U.N. jets and mortars supplied by 
U.S. Globemasters. 

Here in the United States, dissenters from 
our executive policies are equated with 
“hatred,” and a prominent columnist has 
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written that 21 million American belong in 
mental institutions because of their views. 

Meanwhile, Khrushchey must be jubilant 
with all these assurances. He “never had it 
80 ot 
He has assured Mao Tse-tung in these 
words, on July 14, 1963: “We (the Soviets) 
fully stand for the destruction of imperalism 
and capitalism. We not only believe in the 
inevitable destruction of capitalism but we 
are doing everything for this to be ac- 
complished as soon as possible.” 

Despite these and other assurances and 
despite the patent collaboration between the 
two partners in crime in Cuba, Zanzibar, 
Yemen and in other Soviet target areas, our 
so-called experts keep accentuating the 
“complete” split between the two. Only in 
this way can they rationalize for the Ameri- 
can people what are obvious defeats being 
sustained in Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Zan- 
zibar, continental Africa, Cyprus, Brazii, 
British Guiana and, indeed, all over Latin 
America. 

Thus, while we work to make Khrushchev's 
diversity safe, he works to eliminate the 
diversity between us. 


A Visit to Arlington Cemetery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 19, 1964, the UAW-GM sub- 
council delegates paid a visit to the 
graveside of our late, lamented Presi- 
dent, John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

This expedition to Arlington National 
Cemetery was the highpoint of a union 
business meeting which was held in 
Washington at that time. Many of the 
members who attended were deeply 
touched by the following prayer. After 
it was called to my attention by several 
members of this group from Bristol, 
Conn., who were at the meeting, I 
thought that I would like to share it with 
my colleagues who remember, as I do, 
and as all Americans do, the wonderful 
man who was our 35th President: 

OUR PRAYER 

In the short time John F. Kennedy led us 
as our Nation's President, he instilled vision 
that enabled us to see a brighter, more secure 
future for all, thought that made cléarer 
our p under Your guidance, leader- 
ship that gave hope and inspiration for 
peace, and he worked endlessly to free the 
minds and hearts of mankind everywhere. 

As we stand here, Father God, at his final 
resting place, we ask Your guidance and in- 
spiration in carrying on Your work as did 
President Kennedy so that we as a people 
and a world continue to move forward as he 
moved us forward: to a growing, strength- 
ened peace, to brotherhood and fellowship 
between all people, to a clearer vision of 
those things which are amiss in our social 
and economic order, to the lasting will to go 
on working to correct them, and to help all 
those who suffer wrong and hardship in any 
Way. 

Bring solace to his widow and children 
and the other loved ones of his family who, 
more keenly than we, mourn his passing, 

All this we ask, according to Your will, in 
this. our prayer. 
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Cattlemen Concerned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, unfair, low- 
cost production of foreign beef dumped 
on the U.S. market can wreck our dy- 
namic beef cattle business. 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted at the 67th Annual Con- 
vention of the American National Cattle- 
men's Association meeting at Memphis, 
Tenn., on January 29, 1964. I urge the 
Congress to earnestly consider these res- 
olutions: 


Imports—1 

Whereas imports on beef are at an all- 
time high; and 

Whereas these heavy imports are seriously 
depressing our domestic cattle markets; and 

Whereas a portion of these imports is of 
primal cuts which severely damage our do- 
mestic price structure; and 

Whereas the production potential of beef 
in certain countries exporting beef to the 
United States is virtually unlimited; and 

Whereas the American producers and feed- 
ers are obligated to pay high fixed costs as- 
sociated with labor, land, local, and Federal 
taxes and other expenses over which he has 
no control, which are higher than those of 
his foreign counterpart; and 

Whereas the stability of the American beef 
industry is essential to the growth and wel- 
fare of the entire American economy in all 
States; and 

Whereas continued price depression will in- 
evitably result in removal of capital from the 
United States to foreign points with concur- 
rent employment losses; and 

Whereas the American producer taxes him- 
self to develop an expanded market for his 
product; and 

Whereas in recent years the foreign pro- 
ducer has benefited from our expanded mar- 
Ket out of proportion as compared with the 
benefits derived by our domestic suppliers; 
and 

Whereas quotas so large as to be disas- 
trous to the American producer and feeder, 
and unacceptable to the American public, 
may well set into motion restrictive forces 
which in the long run will have unfavorable 
impact upon exporting countries: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association in convention at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., January 29, 1964, recommend to 
the Congress, the State Department, and the 
Department of Agriculture that quotas on 
imports of beef and beef products into the 
U.S. ports of entry be established with prin- 
cipal exporters at levels substantially less 
than those in recent years; and be it further 

Resolved, That composition of imports be 
considered so as to embrace in future quotas 
cooked and cured meats and sharp reduction 
in importation of primal cuts: and be it 
further 

Resolved, That should a growth factor be 
involved in any negotiations, it be at sub- 
stantially less than the full amount, a pro- 
vision to encourage the American producer 
on a continued basis to use his own funds, 
time and energies to develop the domestic 
market for beef and use of our surplus feeds; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President, Members of Congress, 
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the Cabinet, and all affected agencies, gov- 
ernment and nongovernment, together with 
heads of government of exporting countries. 


Imports—2 


Whereas our present import duties on beef 
products are inadequate as a protection for 
our domestic cattle industry; and 

Whereas the duties on beef and beef prod- 
ucts are scheduled for consideration at the 
upcoming trade negotiations at Geneva this 
year: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urgently request our 
negotiators at Geneva entirely to delete becf 
and beef products as items for consideration 
at the forthcoming negotiations. 


LABELING 


Whereas meat imports are becoming a 
substantial supply of our meat consumption; 
and 

Whereas the American consumer needs to 
be made aware of the origin of such prod- 
ucts: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association in convention at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., January 29, 1964, demand that 
proper legislation be enacted to insure label- 
ing of all imported meats and meat products 


as to their point of origin. 


The Los Angeles Industrial Fair and 
Congress : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 4, 5, and 6, 1964, the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce is sponsoring the 
first Los Angeles Industrial Fair and 
Congress. More than 25,000 business- 
men and industrialists from the Western 
United States are expected to attend this 
unique 3-day conference. The theme of 
the event will be the problems and op- 
portunities of growth in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Sessions of the congress will focus on 
what business leaders can do to- contrib- 
ute to the orderly and mature growth 
of the southern California industrial 
community, management's responsibili- 
ties to higher education, industrial mod- 
ernization and other topics. 

The fair will exhibit many new con- 
sumer products which have been derived 
from space and defense research and de- 
velopment programs. Industrial prod- 
ucts, equipment and services will be 
shown along with action displays and 
demonstrations. The winning entries in 
the industrial design competition will 
also be exhibited. * 


I commend Mr. Oscar T. Lawler, presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. Knox Bourne, chairman 
of executive committee of the Industrial 
Fair and Congress and the many others 
who have worked so hard to make this 
event a success. Their efforts are an im- 
portant contribution to the progress and 
prosperity of Los Angeles and southern 
California. 


1964 
Steppingstones in Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
submit for the Recor» the following arti- 
cle by Maj. Gen. Ben I, Punk, U.S. Air 
Force, commander, Space Systems Divi- 
sion—AFSC—which appeared in the 
September-October 1963 issue of Ren- 
dezyous. General Funk briefiy reviews 
our space efforts and discusses some of 
the military implications of space ex- 
ploration. 

The article follows: 

STEPPINGSTONES In SPACE 


(By Maj. Gen. Ben I. Punk, USAF, Com- 
mander, Space Systems Division (AFSC) ) 


In reaching toward space, the United States 
has set its national sights on the biggest 
objective in its history. 

While size in itself is not always a yirtue, 
bigness has become characteristic of this 
Nation. From modest beginnings, men of 
bold spirit pioneered this country; men and 
women of courage and vision have persevered 
against every frontier—geogrephic, scientific, 
technical, and social—to make the United 
States the powerful nation it is today. And, 
to draw an obvious parallel, these same char- 
acteristics—boldness, strength, foresight and 
the flair for adventure—are the very attri- 
butes needed today in our effort to extend 
national capabilities into space itself. 

Further, the word bigness“ becomes lost 
in the expanses of space, but only by think- 
ing big, planning big, and doing big can we 
hope to make a dent in the vastness of space. 

Yet there is no question but what we have 
made a dent—and a substantial one, at 
that—in cracking space barriers in the fewer 
than 7 years of the space age. 

A simple statistical listing of U.S. space 
accom ents since the military put Ex- 
plorer I into orbit, in January 1958, will run 
more than 20 pages in a pocket-size book. 
We have completed Project Mercury on a 
high note of success, and we are heavily 
involved as a nation in the Gemini and 
Apollo programs which will lead us to the 
moon and enrich our space knowledge and 
. 

I believe, therefore, that we can say in 
all honesty that we have made a good be- 
ginning in our technical assault on the un- 
known of space, To the present time we 
have been successful in putting more than 
125 scientific vehicles into space. We have 
experience with gadgets designed to increase 
our knowledge of the space environment and 
with prototype systems aimed at the attain- 
ment of communication, navigation, obser- 
yation, and meteorological space capabilities. 
Overall, we have multiplied our resources, 
enriched our technologies, and acquired the 
basic foundation of experience essential to 
the enlargement of new capability. 

The economic effect of our space ventures 
also has become apparent in the first genera- 
tion of the space age. In 1957, for example, 
the United States spent about $1765 million 
for space purposes. In 1959 the figure was 
$802 million. In 1961 the space budget 
amounted to $1.8 billion. In first year 1963 
the total exceeded $5 billion. The 1964 fig- 
ures will be even larger. 

By 1970 it is estimated that Government 
space expenditures may approach $14 billion 
annually. Further, when we consider the 
chain reaction that results from technological 
developments, it is not likely that the an- 
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ticipated $70 to $80 billion to be expended 
in space over the next decade will 
represent but a fraction of the total eco- 
nomic impact on our Nation. Whole new 
industries are being created, and in these 
first years of the space age more than 160 
examples of new products and new processes 
contributing to our social and physical wel- 
fare have been identified as resulting from 
space-related activities. I do not doubt that 
this figure will triple or quadruple during 
the next 10 years. 

A U.S. business executive was quoted re- 
cently as predicting that the space- 
associated business may soon overtake the 
automotive industry as the largest in the 
world. In the same vein, it has been esti- 
mated that by 1970 the space industry will 
employ one out of every four scientifically 
and technically trained men in America. 

Yet I am not surprised that people fre- 
quently ask: “Why do we want to go into 
space?” It Is a valid question and to reply 
Because it is there," is not a sufficient 
answer. Essentially, there are four good rea- 
sons for our interests in space. First, to in- 
crease national prestige, and the importance 
of this I am sure is evident; second, to ac- 
quire knowledge; third, to benefit human 
welfare; and fourth, to strengthen national 
security. 

Naturally, we in the military are concerned 
3 about defense and security, yet we 

that all four reasons are related 
3 some degree interdependent, Just as 
our ciyil and military space efforts are com- 
plementary and mutually productive. Vice 
President Johnson has put it this way: “The 
future of this country and the welfare of 
the free world depend upon our success in 
space. No one person, no one company, no 
one Government agency has a monopoly on 
the competence, the missions, or the require- 
ments for the space program. It is and must 
continue to be a national job.” 

From the military view, of course, respon- 
sible as we are for the defense of the Nation, 
we in the Air Force recognize that space is 
& new dimension that may be of critical im- 
portance to our future security. Just as the 
airplane and the ballistic missile have altered 
military weapons and tactics in recent years, 
the progress of space technology has dic- 
tated that we again reappraise our military 
attitude and aptitude. At the same time, 
however, we must remember that mankind's 
entry into space has not changed the philos- 
ophy underlying our Nation’s basic military 
strategy; namely, that if we want to pre- 
serve peace and freedom we must possess the 
capability and the determination to do so. 

Gen. B. A. Schriever, who directed the Na- 
tion’s ballistic missile development program 
and now heads the Air Force Systems Com- 
mand, has put it this way: “There is the 
same obligation to counter aggression in 
space as there is on the land, on the seas, and 
in the atmosphere.” 

In other words, remaining strong enough 
and responsive enough to prevent war is still 
our job, and this capacity for effective deter- 
rence is just as vital in the space age as in 
the air or missile age. The manner in which 
we can best assure this deterrence is the key 
question we face today. To answer the ques- 
tion and resolve any doubt, we must over- 
come the hazards and the hostilities of the 
space environment, we must cope with the 
costly business of gaining useful space ex- 
perience, and we must—perhaps—rethink 
traditional ways of performing military mis- 
sions. 

One of the pressing problems to be solved 
is how to develop and employ effective space 
systems in a timely manner. We live in a 
day of fast-paced technological progress. It 
took 112 years to develop photography, 56 
years for the telephone, 35 for the radio, 15 
years for radar, 12 years for television, and 5 
years for the transistor. Similarly, jet air- 
craft were more than a dozen years in the 
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development stage, the atomic bomb took 8 
years in a crash effort, and the ballistic mis- 
sile was produced in just under 5 years. 

This trend imposes on the military planner 
a new and demanding requirement for tech- 
nical responsiveness. If we are going to plan, 
define, and systems that will not be 
overtaken by the events of time, technology, 
and circumstance, we must do more than 
simply compress development leadtimes. We 
must now, in fact, reduce our leadtime on 
foresight. 

No crystal ball is over crystal clear, but we 
must discipline ourselves to look to the fu- 
ture both imaginatively and realistically, to 
seek fresh ideas, and—if necessary—to over- 
haul traditional ways of doing our Jobs. At 
the same time we have to forecast the ene- 
my's intentions, his capabilities, and his ac- 
tions, gearing our own development sched- 
ules so that our technical superiority and 
aerospace leadership will be assured. 

In the past we have tended to neglect the 
military applications of techn . This 
practice has not proved fatal, but it has been 
costly. Time in which to catch up is not 
likely to be a characteristic of any space-age 
conflict. 

is measured not by technology 
alone, but by the application of technology. 
In this respect direction must influence dis- 
covery, and decisions must get the same em- 
phasis as developments. 

In short, we are aware that we must de- 
cide where we are going, and we must begin 
to acquire deeper practical experience in our 
space ventures, This is fundamental to any 
effective military space posture we hope to 
fashion. 

Of course, experimentation and explora- 
tion, as ends in themselves, are luxuries the 
military services ean ill afford. We benefit 
heavily, therefore, from the investigative pro- 
grama of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. But our goal is to trans- 
form space projects from expensive curiosi- 
ties to useful, reliable, and economicai 
8 instruments. And to make such 

advances in the space arts we 
Nate to first gain experience, under realistic 
conditions. 

To this end, we in the Air Force Space Sys- 
tems Division are engaged in a five-point 
programi * * * our “Stepping Stones” to 
space, 

First, we are continually increasing the 
extent of our working partnership with the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. While there are distinctlons between 
military and non-military needs in space, 
just as there are in any realm, there are a 
great many areas of mutual concern and 
benefit between NASA and Department of 
Defense programs. 

For example, whether we launch a satellite 
to inspect the space environment or examine 
another satellite, we must be skilled in 
launching techniques, in command and con- 
trol, and—perhaps—in the recovery of the 
space vehicle. For whatever purpose we send 
man into space, we must be assured of his 
ability to survive there, to function there, 
and to return safely. 

To date, the great majority—well over 90 
percent, in faet—of U.S, space achievements 
have depended on the boosters developed by 
the military, and on the facilities and the 
support of the Air Force resources. In na- 
tional space programs such as the Mercury 
orbital series, the Ranger projects and the 
Mariner Venus probe the Air Force has 
provided the boosters and conducted the 
launches, We have participated in the com- 
plicated ground-level work of matching pay- 
load to booster, of insuring the performance 
of booster, and—in the Mercury program 
developing the astronaut safety system. 

We now foresee a elear opportunity during 
the next several years, for the Air Force—in 

turn—to benefit from the use of certain pay- 
load vehicles developed by or for NASA. For 
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example, an agreement has been signed be- 
tween the NASA Administrator and the Sec- 
retary of Defense which will insure the most 
productive use of the Gemini vehicle in the 
national interest. The purpose is to meet 
the needs both of NASA and the Defense De- 
partment without unnecessary duplication 
of effort. Gemini is the next step in the na- 
tional lunar expedition program and will be 
used to demonstrate the feasibility of ren- 
dezvous in space. The Air Force, incident- 
ally, will provide the Agena spacecraft (pow- 
ered by the Bell Agena rocket engine) which 
will be the target vehicle for this orbital 
“get-together,” and will provide the Titan 
II booster to place the Gemini capsule in 
orbit. 

The partnership approach to the Defense 
Department’s military space needs and 
NASA's nonmilitary responsibilities is a log- 
ical course to follow in the fulfillment of 
common space objectives. It is elemental to 
our mutual quest for space experience. 

Second, we in the Space Systems Division 
intend to continue using existing technolo- 
gies and available hardware to intensify our 
knowledge of the space environment, and to 
do so with particular attention on the mili- 
tary functions we seek to perform in space. 

Generally, these near-term military space 
objectives fall into two classifications. On 
the one hand, we want systems that will lead 
to an improved overall U.S. military superior- 
ity irrespective of what actions any other 
nation may take in the use of space. 

On the other hand, our interests must si- 
multaneously be directed toward the devel- 


opment of those systems that may be re-- 


quired to counter, in a timely and effective 
manner, any actual or imminent strategic 
advantage an nation might acquire 
through the application of space technolo- 
gies. The day might arrive, for instance, 
when our ability to counter a threat from 
space might prove decisive to free world 
security. 


Third, in our five-point program, we 
must continue the vigorous development of 
those building blocks that add up to a sound 
and comprehensive space capability. The 
trend today is toward standardization and a 
narrowing of our space objectives. This is 
indicative of our growing maturity jn the 
space business. In following this trend, our 
emphasis on “basics” certainly becomes even 
more important. 

Por example, the limited power of space 
boosters, derived as they have been from 
ballistic missile technologies, has cramped 
our ability to match the Soviets in the size 
and weight of their space spectaculars. In 
working to overcome this deficiency, we have 
followed a course which will enrich our na- 
tional program with a family of standardized 
launch vehicles possessing not only sufficient 
power to meet our needs, but also versatile 
and flexible enough to serve a variety of mili- 
tary and civil needs along the entire space 
spectrum. The NASA Saturn series is de- 
signed to serve the sophisticated needs of 
scientific, exploratory space requirements. 
In the Air Force we are developing the Titan 
III standardized space la system 
which, by mating the filght-proven Titan IT 
with newly developed solid boosters, will pro- 
vide a total lift-off thrust of more than 2 
million pounds, enough to place 25,000 
pounds into low-earth orbit. We are also 
engaged in the development of large solid 
propellant motors leading to a 260-inch di- 
ameter motor capable of 6 million pounds 
thrust. 

This past July we passed an important 
milestone in this diréction when a 120-inch 
solid propellant motor, built by the United 
Technology Center, was successfully test 
fired. This 250-ton motor, standing 75 feet 
tall on its static firing test pad, burned ap- 

tely 2 minutes and produced more 
than 1 million pounds of thrust. 
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Two of these motors will provide the lift- 

off power for the Titan IH space launch sys- 
tem, and the research and technology in- 
herent in their development will contribute 
to the even larger solids of the near fu- 
ture, 
Fourth, our program calls for continued 
experience with those space programs that 
already have been proven feasible and 
beneficial. These—among others—include 
weather, communications, and navigational 
systems. 

Our measure of success in these ventures, 
and an index to the rate of our overall space 
progress, can be deduced from an appraisal 
of the degrees of reliability we are attaining. 

For example, last June 30 the 200th Thor 
was launched at Vandenberg Air Force Base, 
Calif. In the course of the Thor's career it 
has achieved a 93-percent reliability record 
as a space booster. It has worked success- 
fully in 108 of the 116 firings in which it was 
used in combination with various upper 
stages. And it has been 97 percent success- 
ful as a first stage booster for the Agena 
spacecraft. 

In payloads, as in boosters, reliability rates 
are climbing. The 100th Agena satellite ve- 
hicle was launched this past July 12. It was 
the 78th to achieve orbit since the February 
28, 1959, launch when an Air Force Agena 
become the first satellite to be placed in 
polar orbit. 

Of 92 launches where the Agena separated 
from the booster and its rocket engine ig- 
nited as programed, 78 successfully attained 
orbit—a 947 batting average. 

This average increased to 956 for the last 
50 launches leading up to the Agena century 
mark. 

And, in the recovery of satellites from 
orbit, we achieved a 75-percent success rec- 
ord last year and this rate has since im- 
proyed even more. 

We believe that these figures speak well 
not only of the success of our space activi- 
ties, but indicate as well the quantity and 
the quality of the experience we are acquir- 
ing. 

As for the fifth in our series of stepping 
stones, we consider it essential to devote our 
best scientific, technical, and managerial ef- 
forts toward solving such difficult problems 


Because we think of space as an extension 
of atmosphere, it is easy to also think of 
space missions in terms of operations within 
the atmosphere. Yet, literally and figura- 
tively, there is a “world” of difference. As 
an example: If half of a jet plane’s weight 
was taken up by fuel, that plane could make 
approximately 15,000, 15 degree turns in the 
air. But a spacecraft with 50 percent of its 
on-orbit weight in fuel, traveling 17,000 miles 
per hour, could make only one 15 degree turn. 
Further, shifting direction in space means 
changing orbit. These are just a few of 
the difficulties we face in trying to solve 
the problem of maneuvering in outer, space. 

Similarly, reentering the atmosphere at 
high velocities from space means we have to 
cope with severe problems of heating; to 
assure precise reentry and landing for a 
space glider such as the X-20 Dyna-Soar 
demands split-second control and precise 
navigation in order, for example, to bring 
the vehicle down within the narrow 10-mile- 
deep reentry corridor aerodynamically stable 
enough to fly. 

Finally, since well over 98 percent of the 
cost of our payloads in 


aerospace 
cilities, it is clear that if we are going to cut 
costs we must devise ways of salvaging and 
reusing the booster and, if we want to re- 
duce costs still further, to develop means of 
using the payload vehicle over again. 
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These five points represent the slate of 
our space activities during the years just 
ahead. To some extent, the current and 
projected NASA programs will satisfy certain 
of these tremendous requirements. 

But because of the inherent differences be- 
tween military and nonmilitary missions, 
there are space goals that appear peculiarly 
military and can reasonably be met only by 
military oriented efforts. For example— 
rendezvous. The military value of space 
rendezvous is difficult to assess at this time. 
It may turn out to be less important—or 
much more important—than one thinks to- 
day. In any case, whatever its future value 
or need, it is one thing to rendezvous with 
a friendly satellite In a controlled and pre- 
determined orbit, and quite another thing 
to rendezvous with an uncooperative vehicle 
that might be equipped to take evasive ac- 
tion or be boobytrapped. Further, rendez- 
yous for the purpose of inspection Is of little 
value unless we are equipped to capture a 
satellite or otherwise negate it, Such would 
be uniquely military jobs and we prepare to 
do them properly only by putting a military 
“twist” on the rendezvous development ca- 
pability. 

Communications in space is another ex- 
ample of military needs not met by present 
or planned civilian projects. A military 
communications system in space must be 
global in coverage; it must function 24 hours 
a day; it must be Jam proof; its ground sta- 
tions must be reasonably invulnerable and 
preferably—mobile; and it must be capable 
of functioning effectively in any “last ditch” 
situation when communications with our 
forees around the world must be insured. 

At present the Air Force is working with 
the Army and the Defense Communications 
Agency on the development of a system of 
space communications employing several 
random satellites at medium altitudes. 

These examples serve to illustrate why 
military requirements in space, as in any 
other medium, are more stringent than non- 
military needs. The military, in time of war 
or under threat gf war, must operate in an 
antagonistic climate. A system must not 
only work reasonably well under generally 
favorable conditions, it must work without 
tall and under adverse conditions. To put 
it another way, a military system should be 
able to do anything a civil system can 
do—but do it better. 

In advertising copy today, there seems to 
be a tendency to make a virtue of being sec- 
ond best. A certain telephone company, for 
example, has sponsored magazine advertise- 
ments pointing out that their company is 
second in the commercial telephone busi- 
ness. But then, there are thousands of pri- 
vate phone companies in this country. A 
certain car rental firm boasts of being sec- 
ond in the field, but there are hundreds of 
agencies renting and leasing automobiles, 
A woman's magazine boasts that it is second 
in home readership. 

True, there is no reason to be ashamed of 
being second in fields where competition is 
keen and where there are many contenders. 
But in space the United States is competing 
with only one nation, and being second is 
the same as being last when there are no 
third parties in a contest. 

Certainly, we who are involved in the U.S. 
space program have no intention of letting 
our Nation take second place. This is why 
billions of dollars and tremendous resources 
are being invested in the NASA and DOD 
space . Approximately $1.65 billion 
of the fiscal year 1964 Defense Department 
research and engineering budget is pro- 
gramed for space purposes. This accounts 
for more than 20 percent of the total 1964 
research and development program and ex- 
ceeds, for example, total DOD expenditures 
for the development of strategic weapons. 

At our own Space Systems Division in Los 
Angeles, we manage a budget of slightly over 
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$1 billion. Better than 96 percent of this 
amount is represented in some 300 prime 
and associate contracts we hold with 80 
major U.S. companies doing business in 19 
States. In addition to the prime and asso- 
ciate contractors, there are literally hun- 
dreds of companies—large and small—work- 
ing as subcontractors or suppliers on space 
projects. Space is, clearly, a rapidly growing 
business. 

Further, space is not only big business, 
but important business. It is a national 
effort, with a scope as broad as space itself 
and a significance related directly to our 
welfare and our security. 

A few years ago we had an abundance of 
ideas but little technology. Today we have 
à multiplicity of technologies, but insuf- 
ficient experience to support the programs 
essential if we are to insure our proficiency 
in space and our competence to cope with 
problems of defense in the ripening space 
age of tomorrow. Our job, therefore, is to 
take full advantage of the resources, the 
knowledge, and the capabilities of this Na- 
tion’s Government-science-industry team; 
to advance our national space programs 
through maximum NASA-DOD cooperation; 
and to simultaneously enrich the space 
knowledge and experience necessary to ful- 
fillment of the military's obligations for the 
future defense and security of the United 
States, 

There is an ancient Chinese proverb that 
says: the longest journey begins with a 
single step. 

The United States has taken much more 
than a single step in the journey into space, 
and our pace is quickening as we garner ex- 
perience and acquire greater confidence. 

Yet it is obvious that we still have a long 
way to go and there are many obstacles sepa- 
rating us from the goals we seek, We shall 
be successful only insofar as we are able 
to turn these “stumbling blocks“ into step- 
ping stones” and transform a fledgling ca- 
pability into full-fledged achievement. 


Poll of Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have just completed a poll in the 
Second Congressional District of Florida, 
and I take this opportunity to include 
the results in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
This five-question poll was mailed to 
some 20,000 residents of Duval County, 
Fla., which comprises my congressional 
district, and it received wide publicity 
through the various media, for which I 
am extremely grateful. 

The results of the poll: 


1, Should Government expenditures be cut 
to offset proposed tax cut? Yes, 88 percent; 
no, 12 percent. 

2. Should the pending civil rights bill be 
enacted? Yes, 18 percent; no, 82 percent. 

3. Should there be a domestic “Peace 
Corps" in the United States? Yes, 32 per- 
cent; no, 68 percent. 

4. Should the Panama Canal be turned 
over to the U.N.? Yes, 8 percent; no, 92 
percent. 

5. Should Red China be recognized by 
the United States? Yes, 9 percent; no, 91 
percent. 
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Members of Congress in the Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 24, 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleas- 
ure for me to submit herewith for re- 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article, entitled ‘Member of Congress 
in the Reserves,” written by Col. John 
T. Carlton, U.S. Air Reserve executive 
director, Reserve Officers Association, 
Washington, D.C., which appeared in the 
January 29 edition of Army Times: 

MEMBERS OF CONGRESS IN THE RESERVES 

(By Col, John T. Carlton) 


Continuing reports reflecting upon the 
service of Members of Congress in the Na- 
tion's Reserve forces are a disservice to the 
cause of national security. They are even 
symptomatic of a sort of sickness on the 
subject. 

When Congress passed the Reserve Forces 
Act in 1954, it sought in various ways to 
emphasize the vital necessity of this citizen- 
reservists concept of national defense. 
Coupled with a system of incentives, there- 
fore, was the strong medicine of example. 
The law therefore specified that service in 
the Reserves would not be considered Federal 
service in the sense that reservists would not 
be barred from any other government posi- 
tion, or civil occupation. 

This simply put into effect a longstanding 
custom. Former President Truman already 
had served more than 30 years in the Re- 
serves, including the approximately 17 years 
he served in the Senate, and later in the 
White House. The Nation has a ens of 
national leaders also being 

Short memories we have. A utile bit of a 
storm was attempted recently, and it re- 
quired a number of Members of Congress, 
as well as ROA, to bring the question back 
into perspective. Among many other re- 
sponses, Representative Jim WRIGHT, an Air 
Force pilot of some note, asserted that it 
would not occur to him as a Congressman to 
ask men in his district to serve in the Re- 
serves, and make themselves subject to callup 
for war, and at the same time exempt him- 
self. 

We are inclined in these times—if not in 
all periods of history—to be influenced more 
by example than by precept. The value of 
the testimonial has not been excelled in solid 
salesmanship. 

There has been a marked advance in the 
stock of the Reserve forces in the past 10 
years. A major element in this improvement 
has been the existence of the Capitol Hill 
units, and the active participation of more 
than 150 Reserve officers in Congress in the 
training programs. By their example, these 
among the 535 men and women representing 
this entire great Nation have a vast, and 
wholesome, effect upon the mores, the atti- 
tudes, and the compulsions of the American 
people. The reservists, and the Reserve lead- 
ers, have been encouraged by their interest 
and their participation. 

They are the prestige, bellwether individ- 
uals in the Reserve forces. The persistent 
effort to discredit them and their service, 
whether intentional or not, cannot be 
viewed as anything less than a blow at the 
entire Reserve forces programs which are es- 
sential to national security. 

We can be thankful that these Congress- 
men got where they are by virtue of stout 
hearts and steady nerves as well as compe- 
tence. Those who are deserving of their 
commissions are not likely to quit. 


„ 
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Civil Rights and Civil Wrongs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ed- 
ward F. Cummerford of the New York 
bar wrote a very interesting and 
thoughtful article under the caption, 
“Civil Rights and Civil Wrongs,” for the 
February issue of the American Bar As- 
sociation Journal. 

The article, aside from its sound logic, 
has special appeal to this humble Mem- 
ber of the Congress, who has long been 
pleased to refer to these civil rights bills 
as civil wrongs. 

The Honorable Ernest W. Graves, a 
valued friend and a member of the law 
firm of Welch, Gibbes & Graves, of 
Laurel, Miss., was so impressed with the 
article that he wrote the editor of the 
American Bar Association Journal as fol- 
lows: 

EDITOR, AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION JOURNAL, 
Chicago, Il. 

Dear Sm: Mr. Edward F. Cummerford’s 
article in the February 1964 issue entitled 
“Olvil Rights and Civil Wrongs” deserves 
the careful consideration of every thinking 
attorney and citizen in the Nation, regard- 
less of sectionalism, political stripe or phi- 
losophy. He has earned the plaudits of 
Americans everywhere in suggesting that 
the house should not be burned down in 
order to get rid of the mice. Mr. Cummer- 
ford obviously has the courage of his con- 
victions in taking such a logical, yet un- 
popular approach to his subject. Let's hope 
that no revolutionary agitators have chained 
themselves to his law office door in protest. 

If the sound, fury, and hysteria now ac- 
companying the Government-sponsored per- 
version of constitutional law and liberty 
continues at the present ridiculous rate, 
George Orwell's novel may well have to be 
reentitled Nineteen Sixty-Five.” Mr. Cum- 
merford realizes that it’s later than we think. 

The Journal is likewise commended in 
carrying this article which reminds us that 
eternal vigilance is the price of freedom. 
Liberals from coast to coast will probably 
demand that all copies of the issue be burned 
simply because you allowed the other side 
of the question to be printed. 

Very truly yours, 
ERNEST W. GRAVES. 


Mr. Speaker, in turn I, too, was im- 
pressed. So much so that in order that 
the article may have wider distribution 
I am including it herewith as part of 
my remarks. 

The article follows: 

Cvt RicuTs AND CIvIL WRONGS 
(By Edward F. Cummerford) 

(Note—While no decent person will de- 
fend racial or religious hate, Mr. Cummer- 
ford writes, it does not follow that every 
possible action taken to eliminate them is 
either good or necessary. Indeed, he argues, 
the drive to wipe out discrimination and 
bias may ultimately lead to the destruction 
of individual liberty.) 

In his novel of some years ago called 
“Nineteen Eighty-Four,” George Orwell de- 
picted in frightening detail what life would 
be like in Britain in the year suggested by 
his title. A monolithic tyranny had come to 
power and had ed every semblance of 
freedom. Under the absolute and brutal rule 
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of a dictator called “Big. Brother” men -and 
women had been reduced to the level of de- 
humanized automatons. No longer were 
they permitted to act—or even to think— 
for themselves. Rational thought processes 
and normal methods of expression had been 
supplanted by monstrous perversions called 
“doublethink” and “newspeak.” Basic prl- 
vacy as we know it had been eliminated com- 
pletely. Fantastic devices for spying were in 
constant use by the agents of Big Brother 
so that one never knew, even within the 
confines of his own home, when he was being 
observed, Any thought of revolt or disobedi- 
ence was readily dissipated by the terrify- 
ing warning: “Big Brother Is Watching Tou.“ 

Yet, some will say, this was merely fiction 
and Americans need have no fear that such 
eventualities will ever come to pass in our 
land. Let us not forget that many times in 
the past fiction writers have foretold things 
to come with uncanny presclence. In gen- 
eral, nations lose their freedom in one of two 
ways. The first is by violence, either from 
within or from without; bombs, machine- 
guns and the like do the job. The second 
is far more subtle and insidious; this is the 
slow, gradual process of evolution. By stages, 
freedom is chipped away and so gradually 
that few are aware of the real meaning of 
the until it is, perhaps, too late. As 
each little bit of freedom is taken away, the 
highest and noblest motives are given and 
the “best people” in the land give their 
wholehearted approval. Their intentions 
may be of the very best, but of such is the 
greatest superhighway of them all con- 
structed. 

NOBLE EXPERIMENTS SOMETIMES END IGNOBLY 

In recent years this country has been sub- 
jected to an onslaught of so-called civil 
rights activity. These modera conceptions 
of civil rights do not refer to the basic free- 
doms enumerated in the Bill of Rights of our 
Federal Constitution such as freedom of re- 
ligion and freedom of the press, but are con- 
cerned rather with a relentless drive to wipe 
out “discrimination” and bias based on race 
and religion, mainly the former. While no 
decent person will defend racial or religious 
hate, it does not follow that every possible 
action taken to eliminate them is either good 
or necessary. Prohibition was termed a 
“noble experiment” but it did more harm 
than good, for the simple reason that it 
abridged personal freedom without sufficient 
justification. The same basic error perme- 
ates much of the civil rights activity now in 
vogue. To condemn these activities no more 
makes one a proponent of bias than to op- 
pose prohibition made one a bootleggcr or n 
drunkard. 

This drive to eliminate discrimination 18 
largely a product of the years following the 
close of World War II. Generally it consists 
of litigation, legislation, and actions, lawful 
and otherwise, all p to have the 
same basic objective: the wiping out of bias. 
In the legislative feld the typical pattern has 
been enactment of a statute with an enforc- 
ing agency. Althouhg these antibias laws 
vary in detail from one jurisdiction to an- 
other, they usually declare illegal discrim- 
ination in such areas as employment, hous- 
ing, public accommodations and resorts, 
public transportation, and sometimes educa- 
tion. About half our States, and some mu- 
nicipalities, now have such laws, many with 
enforcing agencies. In New York, for ex- 
ample, the basic statute was passed in 1945 
and created as the enforcing agency the 
State commission against discrimination, 
which came to be called simply SCAD. Re- 
cently its name was changed to the State 
commission for human rights. 

Invariably these agencies begin their work 
in an unobtrusive manner but with the pas- 
sage of time they often become increasingly 
aggressive, seeking more powers, 
broader areas in which to operate and harsh- 
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er punitive measures for alleged offenders. 
Some have stated very candidly that if 
enough complaints are not filed to keep them 
busy, they will go out searching for examples 
of bias. Frequently they query employers as 
to the proportions of races and creeds in 
their employ; they scrutinize employment 
applications to see if there are any questions 
deemed diser they scan advertis- 
ing by hotels and resorts to ferret out lan- 
guage that might be a subtle cloak for bias. 
These commissions, in short, seem to view 
their scope as ever widenirig. For example, 
in 1961 Ogden R. Reid, the then chairman of 
SCAD, said that he desired legislation to give 
his agency power to deal with blas in promo- 
tions as well as in initial hiring procedures. 
The trend is, unmistakably, in the direction 
of more and more power for these agencies. 
As SCAD said in one of its recent publica- 
tions: “While no complaint has been too 
minor, no objective has been too ws 
Sometimes the activities of these agencies 
verge on the absurd. In one instance the 
owner of a little barbershop on Long Island 
placed a sign in his window reading “Kinky 
haircuts $5." SCAD, neither amused by his 
crude attempt at subtlety nor deterred by 
the ancient maxim de minimis non curat 
lex, took immediate steps to punish him. 
Several years ago the State of New York 
deleted the item “color” from the various 
details of personal description on drivers’ 
licenses on the ground that that information 
was discriminatory., While such nonsense 
hardly merits comment, I cite it as an exam- 
ple of how far such notions can be carried. 
In general, however, the activities of the 
antidiscrimination agencies are more omin- 
ous than amusing. In 1961 the press re- 
ported that the Philadelphia Commission on 
Human Rights had warned 17,000 employers 
in that city that they must not follow merely 
the letter of the antiblas statutes but be 
prepared to show that they “really belleved 
in the spirit” of such laws. Recently a civil 
rights committee of the New York County 
Lawyers Association advocated strengthening 
local laws against bias in housing by pub- 
licizing proceedings to embarrass the ac- 
cused; should this not suffice, the committee 
concluded, “consideration might be given to 
the traditional criminal sanctions." 3 
A REVOLUTIONARY DECISION IN THE SECOND 
CIRCUITS 
In addition to antibias statutes, there is 
now a marked trend toward litigation to ac- 
complish related aims. Such suits invariably 
are filed in Federal courts, using the 14th 
amendment as a catchall foundation. In the 
recent case of Taylor v. Board of Education, 
etc., of New Rochelle‘ the Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit held that where the 
student body of a public school had over 
the years, because of neighborhood changes, 
evolved from predominantly white to pre- 
dominantly (94 percent) Negro, the Negro 
pupils could apply to the Federal court for 
transfer to a school whose racial makeup 
was more in accord with their preferences, 
irrespective of school boundaries or distances 
involved. This was in spite of the fact that 
the city and State involved had never re- 
quired any segregation in public schools, and 
the board of education concerned vigorously 
denied that any racial considerations enter- 
ed into the mapping of school districts. 
The New Rochelle case represents one of the 
most revolutionary and far-reaching deci- 
sions ever handed down in this country and 
its ultimate effects are beyond conjecture. 
Similar suits are pending against school 
boards throughout the land, all predicated 
on the theory that too high a ratio of Ne- 
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The dissenting opinion of Judge Leonard 
P. Moore in the New Rochelle case should 
be read carefully in its entirety, for it co- 
gently analyzes the false premises on which 
the decision is based and notes the results it 
is likely to have. Judge Moore observed: 

“Regardless of protestations to the con- 
trary, the effect and implications of the de- 
cision below are to place the operation of the 
schools of the country in the hands of the 
Federal courts or a single judge. His per- 
sonal views as to those pupils who should be 
granted or denied transfers will control; he 
alone will decide what racial mixtures satisfy 
his concept of integration. Of necessity he 
will have to pass upon district lines if he 
chooses to permit neighborhood schools to 
continue, His decrees will cause schools to 
be built, altered, abandoned. Attendant 
thereto might even be an indirect fixing of 
the city’s school tax rate to accomplish his 
bidding.“ = 

Other possibilities, in addition to those 
Judge Moore suggests, spring to mind. May 
a student who feels that racial bias has kept 
him from a position on an athletic team, or 
from a part in a school play, or has been the 
reason for a poor grade in a course, there- 
upon approach the nearest Federal judge, 
seeking redress? If Federal judges can dic- 
tate the drawing and altering of school 
boundary lines and the racial composition of 
student bodies, why may they not, by the 
same logic, determine the racial composition 
of a residential neighborhood by appropriate 
decrees and orders directed to realty agents 
and landlords? Can it honestly be main- 
tained that the Founding Fathers, in their 
almost parenthetical reference to “such in- 
Terior courts as the may from time 
to time ordain and establish“ in the Con- 
stitution, intended that a Federal district 
judge should exercise such frightening power 
over the affairs of a local community which 
had little or no volce in his selection and 
has absolutely no say over his tenure? 

Almost with each passing day new and 
strange events are in connection 
with this inexorable drive to wipe out bias. 
Private property is seized and held by mobs; 
“sit-in” demonstrations are conducted in 
State capitol buildings, city halls, board of 
education properties and the like, Racial 
pressure groups dictate to private employers 
what the racial makeup of their payroll 
shall be, and to school boards what the racial 
makeup of the student body shall be. Crude 
pressure is exerted against private clubs be- 
cause of thelr membership policies, and 
threats are heard to abolish them altogether. 

What is most distressing about all of this 
is that those elements in the community 
which should be the most responsible—the 
press, the clergy, educators—yea, even the 
bench and bar —vlew these examples of mob 
action as something good, and even give 
them their full support and encouragement. 
One cannot avoid wondering if they have 
reflected on the proposition that if a mob 
can take over a lunch counter because it 
dislikes the policies prevailing within, it 
can, by the same token, take over a church 
or a publishing plant, or a university which 
has incurred its displeasure. 

In New York City, which often serves as a 
bellwether for other places, some amazing 
things have been taking place along these 
lines. Members of minority groups (gener- 
ally considered to mean Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans) may now apply for transfer to 
another school, even many miles away, if the 
racial balance in the school they attend does 
not suit them. Large numbers of such stu- 
dents are transported daily in buses at great 
expense to the taxpayers. Several months 
ago a “mock antidiscrimination hearing” 
Was conducted in New York City at which 
children, selected from appropriate racial 
backgrounds, acted out the parts of a would- 
be Negro tenant and a callous white landiord 
who refused to rent her an apartment. That 
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innocent children, of any race, should be 

used as pawns in these weird sociological 

chess games is nothing short of reprehensible. 
TEACHERS ARE TOLD WORDS TO AVOID 


In 1961 the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation Issued a directive to teachers in its 
system to stop using certain words and 
expressions which might prove offensive to 
minority groups. Among the proscribed 
expressions were “low socloeconomic,” “fear 
of walking” [in certain neighborhoods], 
“complete apathy of parents“ and—hbelieve 
it or not—the expression “dedicated teach- 
er.” 

Thus, in about two decades, we have 
passed in rapid succession from the novel to 
the startling and from the startling to the 
grotesque. Into our repository of Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence, whose very foundation 
stones are the maximum freedom of thought 
and action for individuals with minimum 
restraint and interference by Government, 
some new and strange concepts are 
infused. What is more alarming is that they 
are being accepted, passively and unques- 
tioningly, by most of our populace. Liberty 
is being subordinated to equality. A type 
of absolute egalitarianism, riding roughshod 
over personal privacy and individual free- 
dom, has become the order of the day. Mat- 
ters that formerly were well within the realm 
of personal choice and decision are now 
branded as criminal or tortious, with the 
punitive police power of government stand- 
ing by. Private business and social dealings 
now must contend with the Government as 
an uninvited third party, overseeing and 
checking what private citizens do and even 
how and what they think. 

When bureaucrats not chosen by the peo- 
ple can warn us to obey the “spirit” of laws 
or face penalties; when a Federal district 
judge can sit as the absolute overseer of a 
local community's affairs; when school teach- 
ers are muzzled and coerced; when our cit- 
izens cease to be free individuals and become 
merely “ethnic groups“ to be manipulated 
according to some sociological dictum; when 
our law and our courts become merely the 
extensions of the sociologists’ workshops; 
when government can invade the hearts and 
minds of men to search out their subtlest 
motivations and innermost thoughts; when 
all of these things come to pass in our land 
of the free, it is high time we asked ourselves 
just where we are headed, 

The most significant recent developments 
center on Federal legislation in this 
field. If such laws were to be enacted, the 
National Government would be given juris- 
diction and powers in areas never previously 

ed as coming within its ambit. The 
erosion of State and local authority would be 
tremendously accelerated. 

The hour already is late. We may be, even 
now, in the twilight of our liberty, standing 
on the very threshold of the type of era en- 
visioned by Orwell. When liberty is taken 
from some, it tends ultimately to fade for 
all. When that dreadful day arrives, there 
no longer will be any need to argue about 
discrimination for we shall all be joined 
together in the terrible equality that is 
slavery. As Justice Sutherland observed a 
quarter of a century ago: 

“For the saddest epitaph which can be 
carved in memory of a vanished liberty is 
that it was lost because its possessors failed 
to stretch forth a saving hand while yet 
there was time.“ 


1 Among items held improper are the appli- 
cant's birthplace, the birthplace of parents 
and spouses, original name (if name was 
changed), country of citizenship, and the 
maiden name of wife or mother. 

Future Imperative,“ published by SCAD, 
1961, pages not numbered. 

* Bar Bulletin, New York County Lawyers 
Association, March-April, 1962, p. 165, 
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294 F. 2d 36 (1961); cert. den. 368.0.S, 940 
(1961). 

5294 F. 2d 36, 50. 

êt U.S. Constitution, art. IIT, sec. 1. 

7 Associated Press v. NLRB, 301 U.S. 103, 141 
(1937). 


Senator Keating Receives Humanitarian 
Award From Jamaica Post, JWV, and 
Calls for Bold Near East Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, a truly 
significant event occurred in my district 
on January 26 of this year. I refer to 
the occasion when a great Senator from 
the State of New York—KENNETH KEAT- 
IN made a historic address on the 
crucial situation in the Middle East, and 
was presented with the annual Humani- 
tarian Award of the Gould-Hirsch Ja- 
maica Post No. 90, Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States, as “an outstanding 
American who, in a lifetime of public 
service, has fought for all minorities and 
supported Israel in her struggle to per- 
severe and grow as a nation.” 

However, Mr. Speaker, for me the oc- 
casion is memorable in still another re- 
spect, for it also marked the installation 
of Dr. Karl Applbaum as commander of 
this active and outstanding JWV post. 
Dr. Applbaum is an outstanding reli- 
gious, community, and veteran leader. 
He is a Reserve Army chaplain, who 
served in World War II. A noted rabbi 
and lawyer, he is active in the Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States 
as well as in countless religious, civic, 
professional, fraternal, and veterans 
causes. 

As one who came to pay tribute to both 
Senator Keatinc and Dr. Applbaum on 
that Sunday evening, January 26, I could 
not help but recall another historic occa- 
sion—the 15th anniversary of the State 
of Israel—when Dr. Karl Applbaum de- 
livered the invocation in the House and 
his brother, Rabbi Sidney Applbaum, de- 
livered the invocation in the U.S. Senate. 
I do not know of any other time in the 
history of our country when two brothers 
delivered the invocations in both Houses 
of the Congress and at such a significant 
time, too—the celebration of Israel's 
anniversary. 


Mr. Speaker, I should mention another 
feature of the evening—the presentation 
of special citations of merit to 12 mem- 
bers of the post for their “dedication to 
the service of the community.” Among 
those who received this coveted tribute 
was Henry Albert, who rose from the 
ranks in the post to become an outstand- 
ing national commander of the JWV. 
Another recipient was Past County JWV 
Comdr. Jack Cottin, who did a magnifi- 
cent job as chairman of the night’s cere- 
monies. The others to whom the award 
was presented were: John Basile and 
Katherine Bitses, owners of the Bellaire 
Castle where the event was held, two 
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Americans of Greek extraction who have 
done so much to help the JWV in their 
fight for a better America. Morris Gim- 
pelson, also a past county commander, 
now director of the Queens office of the 
State motor vehicle department; Max 
Almosino, past commander of the post; 
Morris Baum, a past county commander; 
Allan Ehrlich, a former county com- 
mander now dutifully serving as quar- 
termaster of his post; Leonard Gleichen- 
haus, a former senior vice commander of 
his post; Bert Ordan, past post com- 
mander, now adjutant; Max Rosenfeld, 
another former county commander, and 
beloved 85-year-old Sam Semler, a hero 
of the Spanish-American War who is still 
very active in post affairs. Three women 
were also honored with these awards of 
merit. They are Clara Gimpelson, past 
county. president of the auxiliary; Elsa 
Baum, member of the second husband 
and wife team of the post, who is co- 
editor with her husband of the post 
newspaper; and Rosetta Rawson, presi- 
dent of the auxiliary. 


The high point of the evening, Mr. 
Speaker, following the presentation of 
the Humanitarian Award, was Senator 
Keatinc’s stirring speech. In it, he 
stressed the dangers to peace that exist 
in the Near East and the shortsighted- 
ness of our State Department in not rec- 
ognizing the dangers of the situation. 
He outlined a three-point program to 
prevent Nasser’s expansionist plans from 
“setting the Middle East ablaze." 

In introducing Senator Keatinc, Dr. 
Applbaum called him a shining example 
of what is good, what is true, and what 
is valuable in the American way of life. 
It is significant, too, Mr. Speaker, that 
Dr. Applbaum, a prominent figure in the 
Democratic Party, said in speaking of a 
distinguished Republican Senator from 
the State of New York: 

There are times when one’s appraisal of 
another shall not be influenced by partisan- 
ship. This is particularly true in the case 
of a man of Senator Keatrno’s stature in the 
good fight for freedom and human dignity. 


Mr. Speaker, the importance of Sen- 
ator KeratTinc’s remarks on the Middle 
East situation need no elaboration by 
me. They are cogent, astute, and offer a 
guideline for a policy which our State 
Department and the administration 
cannot afford to ignore. So that all 
Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives can become fully cog- 
nizant with the proposals offered by this 
great Senator, I, under unanimous con- 
sent, insert the full text of his talk at 
this JWV installation in the RECORD: 

Dr. Karl Applbaum. officers and members 
of the Jamaica Post of the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States, on this oc- 
casion of the receipt of the Jamaica Post's 
annual humanitarian award, I find it difi- 
cult to express how proud—how deeply 
moved Iam. The words “Thank you“ seem 
so inadequate, but of course, I do thank you 
from the bottom of my heart. 

This is an experience I shall always 
cherish—always remember. To be given a 
humanitarian award is to me the highest 
possible honor. It is as if I had been 
weighed in the balance of human good will 
and been found to be spiritually sound. I 
am deeply honored by this visible expres- 
sion of your trust in me. I shail do my 
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best—I promise you—to continue to deserve 
it 


At the outset, I would like to mention 
something that I know you are all inter- 
ested in—my bill to grant a national char- 
ter to the Jewish War Veterans which passed 
the Senate late Inst year. I wish I could 
give you some really definite mews. All I 
can say is, that it is still pending in the 
House. 

That phrase pending in the House“ — 
know how frustrating it is. But neverthe- 
less, it is an important and necessary side 
of our form of government. Anything you 
as citizens can do with your own Representa- 
tives in the House to help expedite this bill 
will certainly be appreciated. 

Our get-together tonight is a reunion of 
ex-soldiers. And you know when ex-soldiers 
get together what they talk about—women. 

I wonder if you've heard the story of the 
two young ladies, one English and one 
French, who visited America for the first 
time. Ar their ship entered New York Har- 
bor and they saw the magnificent skyline of 
Manhattan, the English girl said, “I never 
saw anything as magnificent as those build- 
ings. They must be taller than the pyramids. 
They must have thousands and thousands 
of rooms in them.” 

“Yes,” agreed the French girl, “and hun- 
dreds of thousands of great big, wonderful 
American men.” 

Well, there are still hundreds of thousands 
of great big, wonderful Amerioan men scat- 
tered all over the world fighting the cold 
war that is no longer so cold. Every day, it 
seems to me, a new crisis arises. In the last 
few days there has been the Panama crisis, 
the Zanzibar orisis, the Tanganyika crisis. 
But none of these, in my opinion, hold the 
potential danger of the recent summit con- 
ference of the Moslem rulers. 

I believe we are moving into a time of real 
crisis in the Middle East. I am particularly 
disturbed by the fact that our Government 
does not appear to be sufficiently alerted to 
the dangers posed by that meeting, As 50 
often in the past, there seems to be a feeling 
that America's commitment to a free and 
secure Israel can be shrugged off by reliance 
on procastination and platitudes. i 

Nasser of Egypt, as I see it, is determined 
to revive the sweeping empire of Saladin. 
He wants this new conglomeration of states 
to stretch from Turkey around the Mediter- 
ranean to the Straits of Gibraltar, He hasn't 
actually come out and said so, of course. 
But I have no doubt, in the Egyptian ar- 
chives, there is a blueprint of infiltration 
and conquest with deadlines worked out and 
strategy detailed. 

Nasser's whole attitude points to this. He 
has imported foreign rocket experts and is 
building up Egypt's missile capability. He 
has acquired, from the Soviet Union, ships 
capable of firing ship-to-shore missiles. He 
is developing rocket power. 

This threat to our friends in Israel is con- 
tinually being brushed off—brushed under 
the foreign policy rug would perhaps be a 
better way of expressing it. 

While we continue to drift, the menace 
of a hot war in the Middle East grows apace. 
It is time we adopted a firm policy. Only 
a firm policy—only some forthright state- 
ments of intent—will cool down the rising 
tempers of the Middle East. For instance, 
we have not yet come out and stated—not 
in so many words—that we consider the 
water of the Jordan River essential to Isra- 
el’s continuing growth. I know that we side 
with Israel on this question and will resist 
any attempt to sabotage this magnificent 
effort. 

But, without a firm statement from us, 
that one question alone, could set the Mid- 
dle East ablaze, 

I do believe—that if the tragedy should 
occur—we would to Israel's assistance. 
But now is the time to act. Now is the time 
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to prevent it. Now is the time to make crys- 
tal clear what our position is. 

Itis high time for our Government to pull 
the fuse out of the Middle East powder keg. 
It is the task of all of us to do what we can 
to stimulate our Government officials to view 
the plight of Israel with at least the same 
alarm that they view Indonesia or the Berlin 
wall. Actually, in my opinion, the danger 
of war in the Middle East is greater and 
more immediate than our Government offi- 
cials realize. 

Perhaps Attorney General Kennedy might 
stop off there on his way home. It would at 
least show Nasser how deeply we are con- 
cerned. It would certainly give him pause. 

It seems to me, in our Middle Eastern 
foreign policy there exists what I call the 
Interpretation gap. I mean the gap between 
what our policy actually is and how other 
nations Interpret it to be. 

In other words, we do so much hemming 
and hawing, other nations just don't believe 
we mean what we say. When we do act, 
they are taken completely by surprise and 
behave as though we were to blame for con- 
fusing the issue. > 

This saying one thing and meaning another 
reminds me of a story going the Washington 
rounds. 

A young and attractive schoolteacher de- 
cided to get married rather hurriedly. There 
Was some question as to whether she could 
get away for a honeymoon until a girl friend 
came to her rescue and offered to act as 
substitute for the couple of weeks the bride 
and groom were away. 

On the newly married couple's return, a 
welcome-home party was giventhem. At this 
party someone started to introduce the hus- 
band to the girl who had acted as substitute. 
“Oh,” he interrupted, “I know Miss Jones 
very well. She substituted for my wife on 
our honeymoon.” 

That story is a more apt illustration of our 
Middle East policy than appears on the sur- 
face. We do not intend to deceive. I do 
not think that we are deliberately saying one 
thing and meaning another. We just don’t 
seem to be able to say what we really mean 
ta convince other nations that, under certain 
given circumstances, we do mean business. 

I am sure that our diplomats are the most 
truthful, the most straightforward in the 
world. But for some reason a lot of foreign 
nations don’t count on what they say. 
Which reminds me of the middle-aged hus- 
band who called his youngish wife to say that 
he wouldn't be home till late. “Can I count 
on that?” she asked him. 

The people of Israel as well as the Arabs 
may be confused by our attitude. On the 
one hand, they know that America has tradi- 
tionally been a friend and supporter of 


They know how much American Jews have 
done and are still doing to build Israel. I 
think in their hearts they are convinced 
that America will not let them down. But 
they can’t understand why America won't 
come right out and say so. Surrounded, as 
they are, by enemies on every hand they are 
naturally fearful of our 11th-hour diplomacy. 

As a result of the uncertainty and doubt 
about U.S. intentions, Israel has had to build 
up its own military resources against pos- 
sible aggression. I don't think I'd be far 
wrong in saying probable aggression. 

The threat of encirclement is very real to 
Israel. The Israelis are understandably nervy- 
ous and apprehensive. The slightest Arab ac- 
tion could trigger Israeli reaction—could re- 
sult in open war. This is a very unhealthy 
state of affairs. And, as I see it, the remedy is 
obvious. We must not wait until the bomb- 
ers are assembled, the missiles focused with 
warheads set, before we make our position 
clear—100 percent clear. We must act while 
the initiative is still in our hands. 

Therefore I believe three steps should be 
taken without delay: 
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1. A direct and forthright statement should 
be made by the President that America is 
determined to maintain Israeli independ- 
ence—and block any threat to that nation’s 
independence. 

2. The U.S, Government should join with 
England and France in a tripartite guaran- 
tee of Israel. 

3. The President—just as the Pope has 
done—should consider paying Israel a state 
visit. 

A visit by the President would do two 
things. It would be a symbol to the Israelis, 
of our country’s interest and concern. It 
would be a hands-off warning to the Moslem 
nations. It would be a convincing gesture, 
to say the least of it. So far, we have obvi- 
ously not been convincing enough to Nasser 
and his bully-boys that we do—in the last 
resort—mean business. 

I have long contended that we should go 
one step further where Nasser is concerned 
and cut off his foreign aid, until he stops 
spending huge sums on military supplies and 
equipment. 

Nasser—according to the best information 
available to me—spends some $428 million 
annually on his armed forces. It would be 
a very pointed gesture to him and one he 
would certainly understand, if we cut his 
foreign aid until this investment in arma- 
ments was Channeled into projects of much 
more importance to the Egyptian people and 
less danger to world peace. 

We know that Israel, by her very existence, 
is a showcase to less fortunate peoples of 
what a free government can achieve. We 
know that Israel has shown itself to be a 
laboratory of progress—an island of dynamic 
achievement to the countries around her. 

It is my firm conviction that Israel will 
stand—will remain a firm rock in the sur- 
rounding turbulence—will be a proud bas- 
tion of free government against which Nas- 
ser and his ilk will crash in vain. 

Let Nasser dream his nightmarish dreams. 
Israel achieves, Israel bullds, Israel reclaims. 
The Middle East is a better place, a more 
civilized place, because Israel gained free 
and independent nationhood. 

Finally, let me thank you again from the 
bottom of my heart for your generosity to 
me in making this award which I shall al- 
ways cherish. 


Tax Reduction Now a Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF co 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the tax 
reduction is now a reality and Congress 
deserves much credit for it. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recor the text of a brief 
statement regarding the tax-reduction 
bill which I issued soon after it cleared 
both houses of Congress. 

The statement is as follows: 

I am very pleased to learn that the $11.5 
billion tax reduction bill, the largest tax cut 
in the Nation’s history, has finally been 
passed by Congress. 

This legislation will provide a much needed 
tax cut on both individual income and cor- 
porate income to benefit all taxpayers. The 
tax reduction will be translated into an 
immediate decrease for the average citizen 
in the amount of money to be withheld 
from his weekly paycheck. This means 
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that the purchasing power of ali will be 
increased, 

The tax cut voted by Congress will add 
greater strength to the Nation’s economy 
and will help to increase production and 
reduce unemployment. 

Throughout my campaign for Congress 
2 years ago, I vigorously advocated a tax 
cut for the people. My theory at the time 
was that a tax cut would stimulate the US. 
economy to the extent that it would increase 
the output of goods and services by many 
billions of dollars and that this would, in 
turn, expand the economy and provide more 
tax reyenue to make up the loss to the 
Government. This is now about to become 
a reality. 

I feel proud that my pledge to the people 
of eastern Connecticut has been upheld and 
that my views on the need for a cut in 
taxes have been reaffirmed by Congress. 


The Next Development in Economic Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the tax cut has been signed into law, 
the attention of the Nation is swinging 
to inflation control and monetary policy 
in order to secure the promised benefits 
of the tax cut. The question of monetary 
policy will be the big economic issues of 
the next few months, and may even take 
& prominent place among the important 
issues of the 1964 presidential campaign. 
The Federal Reserve System sets our Na- 
tion’s monetary policy. 

Mr. Dolph Simons, of Lawrence, Kans., 
has written a clear and compelling edi- 
torial, in the Lawrence (Kansas) Daily 
Journal-World, on the Federal Reserve 
System: the role it plays in our national 
life, and the need to keep partisan poli- 
tics out of the System. Mr. Simons is 
highly qualified to speak on this crucial 
matter. He has been a vigorous force in 
the development of midcontinent Amer- 
ica, and now serves with great distinction 
as Deputy Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Kansas City, 10th District. 

I commend Mr. Simons's editorial, of 
January 23, to the attention of my col- 
leagues here in the Congress. And along 
with the editorial, I include an excellent 
news analysis of the development of the 
monetary policy issue by Edward Cowan 
from the New York Times of March 1, 
together with a clear technical explana- 
tion fo the workings of the Federal Re- 
serve System written by George Shea 
from the Wall Street Journal of March 2. 

Taken together, these three pieces pro- 
vide an excellent background for under- 
standing the next development in eco- 
nomic policy. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Lawrence Daily Journal-World, 
Jan. 23, 1964] 
No PLACE ror Porrrics 

Wright Patman, a Democratic Congress- 
man from Texas, is recognized as a legislative 
watchdog on matters concerning money and 
banking. He is chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee and he 
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works hard at the job, frequently to the dis- 
tress and dismay of bank accountants and 
bookkeepers who are required to file with 
the committee voluminous special reports of 
operating costs and procedures. 

Although the Texan may irritate and 
annoy officials in banks and in the Federal 
Reserve System, most bankers will agree that 
his diligence and his dedication have served 
the country well. Bankers don't love him 
but they respect him. They have more than 
& little fear of his power, and they realize 
than an able and sharp-nosed critic keeps 
them on their toes. With Patman on the 
prowl, officials are not likely to become smug, 
careless, fat or lazy. 

This week the committee chairman began 
hearings on bills he has proposed, to remodel 
the Federal Reserve System which for 50 
years has served as the trustee of the Amer- 
ican public to watch over money and credits, 
and to keep the people’s money sound, Pat- 
man has proposed several changes in the sys- 
tem, primarily changes which would make 
the Federal Reserve more subject to political 
influence and which would bring the System 
closer to the administration in power. 

After 50 years, the Federal Reserve perhaps 
may need some changes; revisions which pos- 
sibly would make it more compatible with 
today’s problems of finance than those exist- 
ing in 1913 and 1935, the 2 years in which 
drastic major legislation was passed by Con- 
gress to provide “ground rules” for the Sys- 
tem. Some of Patman's recommendations 
may be reasonable but they mostly appear to 
be unnecessary or undesirable for best 
management. 

The great danger comes in allowing politi- 
cal control to get a foot in the door of the 

of U.S. money. 

Nearly every country in the world has a 
central bank which is a government bank, 
a bank for banks,” and an institution which 
controls money and credit. These central 
banks are charged with keeping money 
sound and, to try and control credit for the 
best interests of the country. 

In all of these nations the government in 
power, whether it be a congress or a parlia- 
ment or a chamber of deputies, has the 
power of collecting taxes and spending pub- 
lic money. Normally, any government is ex- 
tremely anxious to keep the money of the 
country sound and dependable, because with- 
out sound money the country is injured. 

In the United States, as elsewhere, the 
Government in power decides on taxes and 
where the money goes. The Federal Reserve 
System has nothing to do with that. Its 
assignment is to serve as a bank for the 
Government, a bank to issue currency, to 
control the supply of money and credit, to 
keep private bank reserves at a safe margin, 
and to determine discount rates which have 
& compelling effect upon rates of interest 
charged by private lending agencies. 

The record of the Federal Reserve System 
in the United States is out in the open for 
anyone to see and examine, and it has been 
a record of which the country can be proud. 
In spite of wars, great deficit spending by 
several national administrations, resulting 
imbalances of trade and diminishing gold 
stocks, and depressions and inflationary pe- 
riods, the money of the: United States has 
remained sound. 7 

Today the dollar is the most respected 
mdney unit in the world. Nearly one-half 
of all the monetary gold owned outside of the 
United States is stored in one vault in New 
York City. 

Why? Because the nations of the world 
have more confidence in the stability and 
soundness of finances in America than they 
have in any other country. And this, in 
turn, is almost entirely due to the cautious, 
wise, astute and careful management of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

The system has seven governors in Wash- 
ington who are appointed by presidents to 
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long 14-year terms to provide continuity and 
to avoid stacking by any administration, 
The 12 different banks in the system have 
boards of directors composed of 3 bank- 
ers elected by the member banks in the dis- 
trict, 3 industrialists elected by the banks, 
and 3 public members appointed by the 
Washington board of governors. These are 
the trustees who supervise the reserve banks 
and determine policy. 

Politics and partisanship do not exist in 
the elections or appointments, and every 
U.S. President to date has almost meticu- 
lously followed a handsoff policy, recognizing 
the importance of maintaining a banking sys- 
tem entirely independent of political domi- 
nation. 

It will be a sorry day for the public if the 
time comes when district, State and national 
Political party chiefs can determine who 
shall serve as trustees of the public's money. 
Immediately the Nation would find a situa- 
tion wherein the tax-spending and the bill- 
paying departments would have the power to 
create and manipulate the money used to 
pay Government bills. Devaluation and 
printing-press money would be a constant 
threat. 

The Federal Reserve must not object to any 
changes or improvements which would lead 
to better accounting, better service or better 
operation. But the public and Congress will 
serve themselves well if they strongly and 
effectively oppose any measures to allow in- 
creased political control of the system. 

Congressman Parman currently is pro- 
posing that the President-appointed Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should be the chairman 
of the Federal Reserve. For those who want 
the continuation of a sound dollar, this 
would be a dangerous change. 

Other changes he asks for include: In- 
creasing the Board of Governors from 7 
members to 12 members which would give 
the current President an opportunity to add 
5 friendly members at one time; shorten 
the terms of appointment to 4 years, thereby 
increasing current administration control; 
elimination of the Open Market Committee 
which presently influences cash reserves of 
banks thereby increasing or funds 
for loans; retire FRB stock now held by 
member banks which provide operating capil- 
tal and gives banks a sense of participation; 
provide direct appropriation of operating 
funds from Congress rather than paying for 
operations out of System earnings; permit 
commercial banks to pay interest on demand 
deposits; auditing by the General Account- 
ing Office instead of by the bank's own au- 
ditors and independent accounting firms 
whose now are submitted to both 
the Senate and House Committees. 

The United States has been blessed for a 
half century with a strong Central Bank that 
has helped our country avoid many of the 
depressions, deyaluations, tragic booms and 
national bankruptcies which have occurred 
elsewhere. For the continued good of the 
Nation it should remain strong, independent 
and unweakened by political connivance. 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Mar. 1, 
; 1964} 


U.S. Crebrr Ponicy Exrecrep To BE Next 
Economic ISSUE 
(By Edward Cowan) 

The great debate on fiscal policy is over, at 
least for the moment. Congress has accepted 
the administration's proposition that a 

temporary budget deficit, through 
tax reduction, is a desirable way to stimulate 
the economy. 

The administration rallied to its cause a 
host of conservative allies from business and 
finance—men who traditionally have be- 
lieved that the Government's outgo should 
not exceed its income. 

16 is doubtful that they will go along with 
the White House in what may be the next 
big economic issue: monetary policy. 


* 
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Already, there have been verbal sallies to 
the effect that a lesser availability of credit, 
and higher interest rates, may soon be in 
order, If they are not now overdue. 

IMPORTANT FACTORS 


The fact of tax reduction and the increase 
in the British bank rate last week, from 4 to 
5 percent, are bound to elicit further ad- 
vocacy along these lines. Important influ- 
ences, of course, will be whether the higher 
British level of interest rates attracts much 
money from the United States and whether 
the stimulus of the tax cut leads to symp- 
toms of a general upward price movement. 

Tight money was the prescription for do- 
mestic inflation in the 1950's. So far in the 
1960's the argument for higher interest rates 
has been primarily to keep investment 
dollars at home. The country’s persistent in- 
ternational payments deficit has been caused 
in part by an exodus of funds secking higher 
returns abroad. 

The stimulus of tax reduction will be 
offered, in fact it already has been, as an 
argument for tighter credit and higher in- 
terest on both major counts—averting do- 
mestic inflation and keeping dollars from 
flowing abroad. 

Two such suggestions were heard last week. 
One came from Charles Walker, executive 
vice president of the American Bankers 
Association. Dr. Walker a specialist on 
monetary matters, was the Treasury's top 
economist in the second Eisenhower admin- 
istration. Before that, he was with the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank of Dallas. 

The other plea for tighter credit came from 
the Federal Reserve bank of New York. Al- 
fred Hayes, as president of the bank, is stat- 
utory vice chairman of the 12-man Federal 

Market Committee, the Federal Re- 
serve's policymaking body. Also on the com- 
mittee are the seven Federal Reserve Board 
members and four of the presidents of the 
other 11 Reserve banks. 

Dr. Walker, Mr. Hayes, many other bankers 
and some economists, believe that the Fed- 
eral Reserve, in its desire to foster expansion 
of the economy and reduction of unemploy- 
ment, has allowed the commercial banking 
system to pile up too much credit. 

Even more disturbing to this group is a 
fear that the Federal Reserve will not tighten 
credit enough now that the 2-year, $11.5 
billion tax cut is law. 

The infusion of this additional purchasing 
power into consumer and corporate wallets 
may generate inflationary pressures, it is 
feared. Already, the tight-money school says, 
the public—consumers, , corporations— 
is awash with money and near-money secu- 
rities. 

STATUS OF TREASURYS 


Treasury securities, for example, especially 
short-term ones, are considered near-money 
because they can be readily sold in the 
market. 

Among stanch antiinflationists such as 
Dr. Walker and the Reserve Board's chairman, 
William McChesney Martin, resisting depre- 


ciation of the purchasing power of the dollar 


amounts to a moral cause. Monetary policy 
is their instrument of virtue. 

To be sure, they offer down-to-earth argu- 
ments based on economics, such as avoiding a 
boom-and-bust cycle and preserving the dol- 
lar international preeminence. 

But, as Henry C. Wallich, the Yale profes- 
sor who was an economic adviser to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, observed last week, “in the 
eyes of labor, monetary policy has yet to find 
grace.” 

There is considerable concern among those 
who favor tighter credit that President John- 
son is more committed to the Populist easy- 
money tradition of his native Texas than to 
“monetary discipline.” 

Contributing to this suspicion was the fol- 
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lowing passage in the President’s economic 
report to Congress last January: “A strong 

after the tax cut need not bring 
tight money or high interest rates.” 

Mr. Johnson said “it would be self-defeat- 
ing to cancel the stimulus of tax reduction 
by tightening money.“ “But,” he added in a 
sentence that commanded less attention, 
“monetary policy must remain flexible so that 
it can quickly shift to the defense H, unex- 
pectedly, inflation threatens or the balance 
of payments worsens,” 

There are those who believe that the first 
two of the quoted sentences refiected Mr. 
Johnson’s—and his economic advisers — true 
disposition and that the subordination of the 
third sentence is meaningful. 

It should be noted that Dr. Walker found 
fault with the guideposts on other grounds, 
chiefly unworkability and the danger that 
they will lead to deep administration involve- 
ment, if not dictation, in wage and price 
decisionmaking. 

{From the Wall Street Journal, 
Mar. 2, 1964] 


APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


If the Federal Reserve Board, as is reported 
from Washington, seeks to follow a passive 
policy in dealing with the economic stimulus 
from the tax cut just signed by President 
Johnson, the effects will show up sooner or 
later in the weekly banking figures, just as 
an active policy always shows up. 

The Board's officials are reported to feel 
the tax cut is likely to stimulate business so 
much it may bring about an inflationary 
price trend, a kind of development they feel 
at all times they should try to prevent— just 
as they feel they should always try to act 
in opposition to a deflationary trend. How- 
ever, in the present instance they are said 
to hope they won't need to take overt action. 
They hope, rather, that if an inflationary 
trend sets in it will stimulate business bor- 
rowing enough to raise interest rates of its 
own accord. Then the rising costs would 
automatically tend to put a lid on new 
borrowing and therefore on the rising prices. 

Such a passive policy would differ sub- 
stantially from the normal approach. 
Usually the Reserve Board sets policy in a 
specific direction, even though in pretty gen- 
eral terms. For instance, it may decide to 
seek to produce in the credit markets a 
condition of active ease, which tends to pro- 
duce low borrowing costs, or of just plain 
ease, or mildly or strongly restrictive. 

The tool most frequently used for such 
control of credit is purchases or sales by the 
Federal Reserve System of U.S. Government 
securities; purchases add to the lendable cash 
of commercial banks and sales subtract from 
it. More lendable cash tends to produce 
lower borrowing costs. And the usual ap- 
proach of the committee that carries out 
the policy is to set a target for the net lend- 
able cash of all banks together, after sub- 
tracting the borrowings of any of the banks 
from the Reserve System; there are almost 
always some banks that need to borrow, 

For instance, in recent months the target 
seems to have been a net cash figure of 
around $100 million or a little above that. 
A year ago and until almost midyear the 


target appeared to be above $250 million. ° 


There have been times when the target was 
a minus figure; that is, less lendable cash 
than Such occasions were those 
when the Reserve authorities felt there was 
an inflationary trend that needed to be 
fought. 

Whatever target is set, the Reserve System 
has to take pretty continuous action to make 
sure the figure is held on target. For in- 
stance, if the target is $100 million in net 
lendable cash and the banks keep increas- 
ing their loans and thus using up this cash, 
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the System must continuously buy addi- 
tional Government securities in order to re- 
plenish the banks’ cash, Even if the target 
is zero, that is, borrowings and lendable cash 
about equal, the System must take action: 
If the banks keep lending more, the System 
must buy to keep the net figure around zero, 
and if the banks’ old loans are being repaid 
faster than new loans are being made it 
must keep reducing its holdings of securities 
to prevent lendable cash from rising above 
borrowings. 


This brings up the question how the Sys- 
tem can ever avoid taking overt action. 
There is one circumstance when it can do 
so. If it has set a target and put the net 
cash figure at the desired amount, and then 
the banks as a whole neither increase nor 
decrease their outstanding loans, the System 
can come close to taking no action. In that 
case, except for weekly irregularities and 
seasonal changes, the net cash total will 
tend to.remain about unchanged. 

But if the Nation's businessmen are bor- 
rowing more than they're paying back—or 
paying loans back faster than they're bor- 
rowing—inaction by the System will surely 
be reflected in changes in the net lendable 
cash of the banks. If customers’ borrow- 
ings keep growing and the System does noth- 
ing, the banks’ net cash will tend to fall and 
if bank loans keep falling the net cash figure 
will tend to rise as long as the System does 
nothing. 

Or the System can avoid overt action, not 
by doing nothing, but by doing less than 
would be needed to offset fully the trend of 
bank lending. In this case, too, the trend 
of banks’ net cash will be in the direction 
opposite from that of banks’ lending, but 
the cash figure will move more slowly than 
the loans. 

Therefore, if the officials are right in be- 
lleving the trend of loans is going to be up 
this year, and if their policy is indeed going 
to be to take less than fully offsetting action, 
the net cash figure will begin to slant down- 
ward. Such action would be in contrast to 
the usual steady performance of the net cash 
figure around one level, 

Of course, as is always the case, there will 
be many week-to-week irregularities, and it 
will be some time before any visible trend 
shows up. The System’s committee which 
operates the buying and selling of securities 
is highly experienced in the field, yet very 
frequently comes up against unexpected 
changes in the money markets with which 
it cannot cope in the week they take place. 
In such cases it must take offsetting action 
subsequently, 

Not only would this kind of passive policy, 
if that is what is being planned, sooner or 
later begin to show up overtly in the weekly 
figures on bank’s net cash, but if the trend 
of loans does become strongly upward the 
System will be forced in time into even more 
overt action. For If loans rise fast enough 
to push up interest rates they will reach a 
point where the Reserve System will have 
to permit the 12 District Reserve banks to 
raise the discount rate they charge banks 
that borrow. 

That's because otherwise the commercial 
banks would simply borrow at the un- 
changed discount rate, and make adequate 
profits by relending these sums to custom- 
ers without raising their own rates enough to 
discourage such borrowing. The policy of 
letting credit become tighter of its own ac- 
cord would be partially ineffective. 

And a discount rate boost would be un- 
questionably overt action. The fact is that, 

able to control credit to a substan- 
tial extent, the System cannot escape be- 
ing held responsible for the course of credit 
and of interest rates. 
GEORGE SHEA. 
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Fifty Thousand Jobs Going Begging in 


New York City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
report by the New York City Labor De- 
partment showed that from 50,000 to 
54,000 jobs were going begging for lack 
of qualified applicants. It has long been 
my belief that an emphasis on job vacar- 
cies in the economy is as important as 
attention to the number of persons un- 
employed. This information on job va- 
cancies in New York City is dramatic evi- 
dence of the need for a statistical series 
on job vacancies that will help to put the 
unemployment problem into better per- 
spective and provide a means to develop 
a sensible training and guidance pro- 
gram. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article from the New York Times of 
March 2 describing the New York City 
Labor Department’s report, in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

Frrrr THOUSAND WHITE-COLLAR Joss HERE 
Ann Founp To Br Gorna BEGGING 
(By John C. Devlin) 

The city’s labor department yes- 
terday that 50,000 to 54,000 jobs—the bulk òf 
them white collar—were going begging for 
lack of qualified applicants. 

James J. McFadden, the department's act- 
ing commissioner said this labor vacuum, 
Plus a drop in the need for manual workers. 
should serve as a marker for the board of edu- 
cation in its appraisal of vocational high 
Schools. 

“Two out of three of the city’s 3.5 million 
employees have white-collar jobs.“ Mr. Mo- 
Fadden said. “The number of white-collar 
jobs last year increased 35,000. But the 
number of production or blue-collar jobs de- 
creased by 15,000.” 

His disclosures were contained in a report 
titled “Job Activity In the New York City 
Labor Market.” 

It follows a report that the board of edu- 
cation is studying the city’s 29 vocational 
high schools to determine whether they are 
meeting the needs of the modern world and 
the needs of today's youths. 

The labor d t's study was based on 
a survey of 150 New York City business con- 
cerns, most of them in Manhattan, employ- 
ing 100 to 20,000 persons. The range in- 
cluded banks, financial and insurance com- 
panies, manufacturing concerns, and utili- 
ties. 

“The results of the survey show there is a 
great turnover in jobs in New York City,” 
Mr, McFadden said. 

“The business firms surveyed reported that 
new hires in 1963 amounted to 13 percent of 
their total employees. When applied to 
New York City as a whole, this would indi- 
cate that between 450,000 and 460,000 jobs 
were filled in New York City in 1963.” 

He said the survey showed where the 
jobs are and also the need to train pupils 
to qualify for them. 

“The real growth in jobs in this city is in 
office jobs,“ he went on. “And at a time 
when 50,000 to 54,000 jobs are going begging, 
we have 77,000 -high school dropouts, whose 
ages today are 16 to 24 years, who are unem- 
ployed. 
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He emphasized that jobs went with edu- 
cation and that something must be done to 
match both the needs of the employers and 
the needs of the unemployed. . 

Among vacancies in jobs he listed are those 
for file clerks, typists, and secretaries able to 
take dictation and to type accurately. 

The city’s 1963 unemployment total was 
placed at 247,500. This compared with 238,- 
300 in 1962, an of 11.3 percent. 

Mr. McFadden spoke on the WCBS tele- 
vision program “Newsmakers.” 


Carl Shipley’s Political Arithmetic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
spected chairman of the District of Co- 
lumbia Republican Committee, Carl 
Shipley, has made some important arith- 
metical computations. Their subject— 
a voting analysis of the 1960 presidential 
election and what it portends for the 
1964 campaign—will be of considerable 
interest and utility in the days ahead. 

Mr, Shipley revealed the results of 
his electoral examination during a re- 
cent speech before a banking group here 
in Washington. For their value and 
timeliness, I take pleasure in sharing the 
following excerpts from Mr. Shipley’s 
remarks with my colleagues in the 
House: 

“GOP Wr. WIN IN 1964''— EXCERPTS or RE- 
MARKS BY DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, GOP 
CHAIRMAN CARL SHIPLEY TO DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA MORTGAGE BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
FEBRUARY 17, 1964 
Political arithmetic, the change in Demo- 

cratic leadership in the White House and 

the foreign affairs mess, portends a GOP vic- 
tory in the 1964 presidential election. 

POLITICAL ARITHMETIC OF THE LAST PRESIDEN- 

TIAL ELECTION (1960) 

In 1960 Nixon received 34,108,546 GOP 
votes; Kennedy received 33,815,073 Demo- 
cratic votes. 

But Kennedy also got 406,176 Liberal Party 
votes in New York, which gave him a 110,000 
vote edge over Nixon. 

In 1960, whose candidate won the States? 
GOP, 26 States; Democratic, 22½ States. 

In 1960, whose candidate won the counties? 
GOP, 1,851 counties; Democratic, 1,182 coum- 
ties, 

In 1960, who won the congressional dis- 
tricts? GOP, 228 districts; Democratic, 206 
districts 


Despite these arithmetical evidences of 
popular choice, the GOP candidate lost. The 
electoral vote count was: GOP, 303 electoral 
votes; Democratic, 219 electoral votes; Byrd, 
15 electoral votes. 

Why? Because under our electoral system, 
it’s winner take all, State by State. 3 
(537 in 1960) electoral votes are a 
among the States in accordance with —— 
representation in Congress, and each State is 
& unit. 

Where did the GOP lose? In six big cities. 

New York: The GOP had a 407,452 vote 
lead in New York State outside of New York 
City. We lost the city by 791,118 votes— 
which lost the State and its 45 electoral votes. 

Newark: The GOP led by 37,000 votes in 
New Jersey’s 21 counties, but lost Newark 
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by 59,000 yotes—which lost the State and its 
16 electoral votes. 

Philadelphia: The GOP had a 220,000-vote 
majority in Pennsylvania's 67 counties, but 
lost Philadelphia by 331,000 votes, which lost 
the State and 32 electoral votes. 

Detroit: The GOP led in Michigan’s 84 
counties by 224,880, but lost Detroit by 311,- 
721 votes, which lost the State and its 20 
electoral votes. 

Chicago: The GOP led in Illinois’ 102 coun- 
ties by 447,000, but lost Chicago by 456,000 
votes—which lost the State and its 27 elec- 
toral votes. 

House, if we had got all registered voters 
in those six States to the polis on election 
day. Look at the figures: 


SSN 


We are now working hard to register every 
voter in those States and in the District of 
Columbia; 1964 will be different. 

On top of this, potential voters not even 
registered, in three of the six vital States, 
were as follows: 


Pennsylvania 2, 000, 000 
N S cece cote. — 1,053, 889 
TIEN T DEOS cambios caren aatskteat — 1,486, 491 


J7)77;õö— X 
register every voter in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

TREND SINCE 1960 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 

Philadelphia: In 1962, our loss was cut 
from 330,000 in 1960 to 105,000, and the 
GOP carried Pennsylvania by 450,000 votes. 
In the 1963 Philadelphia mayor's race, the 
GOP lost by only 63,000, and in Pittsburgh 
we did very well. 

Detroit: In 1962, the GOP reduced the 
Democratic majority by 50 percent. 

Chicago: In 1962, the GOP elected a sheriff 
in Cook County. With his 1,200 deputies, the 
GOP will not be counted out in 1964. 

Newark: In 1963, the GOP cut its loss in 
Newark from 59,000 to 16,000, won the lower 
house of the legislature, and increased our 
majority in the upper house by 50 percent. 

Baltimore: In 1963, we changed our 1960 
loss by 97,000 votes to a 5,000 vote victory 
and elected a GOP mayor. We carried the 
Negro wards, 

Kansas City: In 1963, we cut our 1960 loss 
by 39,000 votes to only 1,800 votes, and the 
Negro wards voted Republican. 

The GOP won municipal elections in 1963 
all over the country—Indiana, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania. The tide is running our way. 

Since 1961, the GOP has had a net Increase 
in State senate seats of 58, State legislature 
seats 149, county courthouses 197. 

We have GOP Governors in the great urban 
industrial States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and Ohio. 

There are signs of a real two-party system 
in the 11 States of the Old South. We have 
11 GOP Congressmen, 41 new GOP members 
tn State legislatures, 80 GOP members of 
city councils. This trend will continue. 

THE BIG ISSUE 

The real hatr-shirt Lyndon Johnson must 
wear in the 1964 contest is the Democratic 
record. After ali the 1960 oratory and 
promises, we have no cold war victories, loss 
of Zanzibar, the Panamanian revolt, De 
Gaulle and Red China, South Vietnam, Cy- 
prus, Cambodia, Malaysia, Cuban trade, 
failure of the Alliance lor Progress, and 
NATO in disarray. 5 
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THE “WHEELER-DEALER” ISSUE 

As the Bobby Baker affair continues to 
unfold, there is developing a public image of 
Lyndon Johnson as a “wheeler-dealer.” The 
stereo set, the L.B.J. TV station advertising, 
and similar revelations, are steadily smudg- 
ing the Johnson image. Americans want a 
President who is more than a mere politician, 


everyone. Americans want a strong moral 
leader, who is capable of putting right ahead 
of popularity. 


Anderson Youths Express Hatred for 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
dianapolis Star of February 26 printed a 
letter from some students at the Madison 
Heights High School, Anderson, Ind., 
which I think should be of interest to the 
Members of this House and to the read- 
ers of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

CoNSERVATIVE YOUTHS AT ANDERSON PROCLAIM 
HATRED ror COMMUNISM 


To the EDITOR or THE Star: 

We are conservatives. We are members of 
such organizations as Young Americans for 
Conservative Action and Young Americans 
for Freedom. 

We do hate. We hate—not Communist 
but communism, the most life-taking disease 
ever to come upon the face of the earth. We 
hate seeing our God blasphemed against, our 
Teligion ridiculed. We hate seeing people 
constantly put into slavery—a slavery from 
which few escape. We hate seeing our Gov- 
ernment drift toward the same policies that 
communism and all forms of socialism use 
as their foundation. 

Yes, we could be called “hate groups.” 
But so could have been the founders of our 
country when they fought the suppression 
by tyrants. We can go back to the crusades. 
Weren't these, then, too, hate groups? 

We prefer to call such organizations as 
ours “love groups.” This may sound some- 
what contradictory, but we think not. We 
love God; we love our fellowman and respect 
his life and rights; we love our country. 

Today we are fighting a battle against the 
world’s alltime great psychologists. They 
use mental tactical warfare,” and we use 
threats. They demand something two times 
the size of what they want; we give them 
half—just what they wanted. Who are 

” 

“They are the godless Socialists who are 
gradually taking over our way of life. 

Just as soon as we perfect a bomb—one 
that may be better than Russia’s—she wants 
us to be friends—on her terms. Hence the 
test ban treaty. 

While British doctors are still fleeing so- 
cialized medicine, we are proposing it. 

There most certainly is no immediate an- 
swer for America’s racial problem, but the 
sooner all of us band together as partiots, 
the sooner a solution can be found. This 
solution cannot and will not be found in 
force. We all should be proud of our race, 
our color and our creed (if it's moral). 

We have been called hate groups and 
fearmongers. We do hate wrong, but we 
don't sell fear. We simply show the prog- 
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ress of the Communist conspiracy, which al- 
ready has overtaken three-fifths of the world, 
and is stealthily encroaching upon us. 

Yes—we hate. We hate having to feed 
the people who have threatened to bury 
us—especially do we hate the selling of 
wheat to the US.S.R.—below what the free 
nations can purchase it for. Why give our 
enemies the breaks? 

Please. Let's not feed, finance, and assist, 
the gravediggers who are going to bury us— 
alive. 

America, wake up and fight, 

C. RICHARD HERITAGE, 
James L. DOENGE II, 
Dav BIXLER, 
Pupils at Madison Heights High School, 
Anderson, Ind. 


Prayer in Public Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, our public 
schòols and public officials must be per- 
mitted the freedom of seeking divine 
guidance—publicly if they so desire. 

The following concurrent resolution by 
Senator Timmerman was unanimously 
adopted by the South Carolina Senate 
and House. This excellent resolution is 
most timely and I commend it to all of 
the Congress: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 671 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to propose 
an amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
making lawful the requirement of offering 
a daily prayer to Almighty God in the 
public schools 
Whereas the people of the State of South 

Carolina and of the entire United States are 

shocked and dismayed over a recent decision 

of the Supreme Court of the United States 
declaring that the requirement of offering 

@ daily prayer to Almighty God in the public 

schools is unconstitutional; and 
Whereas the elected Representatives of the 

people of this State cannot believe that this 
represents the true intent of those who 
drafted the original Constitution which has 
served us so well during perilous times of 
the past; and 

* Whereas the general assembly believes 

that this matter should be resolved by in- 

serting into the U.S. Constitution a mandate 
in unequivocal language that a dally prayer 
may be required in the public schools in all 
of the States; and 

Wherens the general assembly believes that 
the question should be presented to the leg- 
islatures of the several States for their con- 
sideration in accordance with the provisions 
of the Federal Constitution providing for 
amendment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
is hereby memorialized to propose an amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution, which shall 
be amendment XXIV, as follows: 

“AMENDMENT XXIV 


“Notwithstanding any statute of the Con- 
gress or of any State of the United States or 
of any decision of any court to the con- 
trary, it shall be lawful to require the of- 
fering of a daily prayer to Almighty God in 
the public schools throughout the United 
States”; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
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forwarded to the President of the Senate of 
the Congress, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress, to each 
US. Senator from South Carolina and to each 
Member of the House of Representatives in 
the Congress from South Carolina. 


The Noiseless Scandal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
submitting for the Record a significant 
editorial concerning the Bobby Baker 
case which appeared in the February 27 
issue of Chicago’s American: 

Tue NOISELESS SCANDAL 


Much as the American reading public 
would like to know how Bobby Baker got 
so rich as a Senate employee, Baker him- 
self isn’t about to tell. In his appearance 
before the Senate Rules Committee Tues- 
day, the former secretary to the Senate Dem- 
ocratic majority refused 125 times to an- 
swer its questions, invoking constitutional 
protections including the fifth amend- 
ment—meaning that he was afraid his an- 
swers would incriminate him. 

Then Baker’s spectacular secretary, former 
Tennessee beauty queen Carole Tyler, fol- 
lowed her boss to the stand Wednesday and 
was even less communicative; she wouldn't 
answer anything, beyond identifying her- 
The investigator’s next step, presum- 
ably, will be to see if Baker and Miss Tyler 
have exposed themselves to contempt-of- 
Congress charges. The committee’s main job, 
however, is not to punish Baker—that’s up to 
a civil court—but to find out all it can about 
his complex financial dealings and what 
Congress can do to prevent any similar 


The ‘case goes considerably beyond Baker's 
own get-rich-quick deals. It involves the in- 
tegrity of Congress, which is why we would 


about the case; they have shown remarkably 
little so far. 
Among other influence scandals in Wash- 
ington, the Baker case is remarkable for two 
the seriousness of the charges and 
the relative lack of excitement about them. 
In the case of Sherman Adams, former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's assistant president, the 


thousand dollars’ worth of gifts, including a 
rug and a vicuna coat, from Boston indus- 
trialist Bernard Goldfine; Baker is accused of 
misusing his connections to buiki up a 62 
million personal fortune. Yet the Adams 
case stirred up far more excitement than 
Baker's troubles have. 

There were reasons for that, of course. Ad- 
ams kept his own case in the headlines for 
months by stubbornly refusing to quit after 
the Goldfine scandal broke; Baker lost no 
time ducking out of his Government post 
when things got hot. Adams’ post was far 
closer to the Presidency and his influence on 
Government affairs was far more direct than 
Baker's. Still, even Adams’ enemies never 
charged that he was consciously out to enrich 
himself by abusing public trust. That is 
exactly the accusation against Baker, and it 
is a deadly serious one. 

There is a vast difference between a stub- 
born, self-righteous official unable to see any- 
thing wrong in his conduct and a clever, self- 
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serving manipulator, whose dealings involve 
Many others in and out of Government. 
We're a lot more concerned about the latter 
than the former, and we wish the administra- 
tion would get concerned about it, too. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of February 29, 1964: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) 

PRESENT FOREIGN POLICY IS DANGEROUS; THE 
INEVITABLE RESULT IS DISASTER FOR OUR 
COUNTRY, BUT THE PEOPLE CAN FORCE A 
CHANGE 
A casual check of the news of the day 

makes it clear that American prestige has 
never been lower. The world picture is not 
pleasant. The indecision of the administra- 
tion in developing foreign policy is creating 
worldwide confusion and rising anti-Ameri- 
canism. Here is what is happening around 
the world and the inevitable conclusion if 
we continue the present course: 

1. Africa is close to a continentwide ex- 
plosion with country after country in revolt, 
spurred on by the Communists. In Zanzibar 
a Castro Communist-trained agent openly 
led the revolt, U.S. representatives were 
kicked out, and then we recognized the new 
regime. The State Department could see 
nothing wrong in giving respectability to a 
Communist-oriented government and em- 
phasized that it did not consider the oust- 
ing of the third secretary of the U.S. Em- 
bassy an from Zanzibar and said 
that it would not interfere in the recogni- 
tion preparations that were well advanced at 
that point. The State Department does not 
consider Zanzibar to be Communist in- 
fluenced in spite of the ties of its leaders 
to Castro’s Cuba and that it has now been 
named a peoples“ republic,” the official 
designation of all Communist countries. 
Such an attitude can only result in making 
Zanzibar the Cuba of Africa which will serve 
as a staging area for Communist subversion 
and aggression to bring about a takeover of 
the Congo and the rest of Africa. 

2. Indonesia, which owes its existence to 
our help and generosity, is thumbing its nose 
at us and defying us to prevent its conquest 
of Malaysia. Unless we take a strong stand 
isn’t it reasonable to suppose that Sukarno 
will overrun Indonesia and set the stage for 
the loss to the Communists of all of the Far 
East, including the Philippines? 

3. Cambodia: A country on which we liter- 
ally forced U.S. aid, is now swinging to the 
Communist camp and Is likely to sign a pact 
with Red China and become a Communist 
Chinese satellite. 

4. Laos: We forced a Communist-domi- 
nated coalition government upon it. The 
Red takeover there is now almost complete. 

5. Thailand: Formerly a solid pro-Western 
ally, Our indecisive policy and our courting 
of the Soviet Union is slowly swinging it to 
the Communists. 

6. Vietnam: A keypoint in the tragedy of 
failures in foreign policy. 15,000 American 
boys are fighting there and many of them 
have died. There is strong rumor that Viet- 
nam will be abandoned after the November 
election, and if that happens the Communists 
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will take over and the Americans who gave 
their lives in Vietnam will have died in vain. 

7. Pakistan: Once one of our firmest allies 
in Asia. It is now lining up with Red China 
because of our flirtation with India with ev- 
ery likelihood that Pakistan and Communist 
China will soon sign a mutual security pact 
and the free world will have lost another ally. 

8. India: In spite of the billions we have 
given India, it still sides more often with the 
Soviet Union when the chips are down in 
choosing between the free world and the 
Communist line. 

9. Red China: We see all the signs that the 
American people are being softened up to 
accept the admission of Red China to the 
U.N. and the recognition of the Communists 
by the United States. This will mean the 
abandonment of free China on the island of 
Formosa under the subterfuge of adopting 
the principle of two Chinas and the eventual 
loss to the Communists of the whole area. 

10, Algeria: We gave stature and prestige 
to its pro-Communist ruler, Ben Bella. Now 
he leans more and more to the Soviet Union 
and could be instrumental in enveloping the 
larger part of North Africa and making the 
Mediterranean a Communist sea. In this 
same area, Libya, which owes us its very ex- 
istence, has served notice it will not renew its 
treaty with us for airbases. é 

11. Cyprus: We have already agreed to turn 
the Cyprus question over to the U.N. where 
Soviet Russia will probably dictate the settle- 
ment. It will be to her advantage to foment 
the civil war, create hostilities between 
Greece and Turkey, both our allies, and even- 
tually to give Russia what she has always 
wanted, control of the Black Sea. 

THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


South America is tottering. There is 
every evidence that we are being prepared 
for: (1) The internationalization of the 
Panama Canal under control of the UN. 
giving veto power over its use to the Soviet 
Union. (2) Recognition of Castro with re- 
sumption of trade and diplomatic relations. 
The United States is hardly in a position to 
prevent other countries from trading with 
the Communists in the face of our own sale 
of wheat to the Soviets. Recognition of 
Castro will set the stage for a complete take- 
over in British Guiana, Venezuela, Brazil, 
Chile, Bolivia, and the rest of the hemisphere. 

This will complete the Communist's pri- 
mary goal—encirclement of the United 
States, making us powerless to resist any 
ultimatum handed to us by Khrushchev. 
After that, mopping up the rest of the world 
to complete Communist domination will be 
easy. Australia and New Zealand, isolated 
on the underside of the world, will be pea- 
nuts for them. We are already being pre- 
pared for the recognition of Hungary and 
East Germany. England and France, bliss- 
fully unaware of the true face of the Com- 
munist conspiracy, cannot stand without a 
strong America. 

Is this a frightening picture? It is meant 
to be. It is the future we can look forward 
to if we continue to follow our present 
course, Need it happen? No. The United 
States still has the means and the power to 
regain the leadership of the free world. All 
that is lacking is the will, A change in our 
foreign policy will make the difference. We 
can strengthen the determination of our 
allies by taking a firm stand against Soviet 
Russian imperialism. Freedom wiil be on 
the march again when we stop appeasing 
the Communists, when we stop financing 
the Communists, when we take bold steps 
to rid this hemisphere of Castro and com- 
munism. Will we do it? Not under the 
course the present leadership is following. 
But I have faith in the American people. 
I believe they resent using foreign relations 
to win elections, I am confident we will not 
face the tragic conclusions outlined above 
because when the people haye all the facts 
they will force a change in policy before 
it is too late. 
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Personal Efforts of Peace Corps Volun- 
teers in Thailand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 25, 1964 


Mr, ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day was the third anniversary of the 
founding of the Peace Corps. 

The occasion provides us with an op- 
portunity to commend the men and 
women of the Peace Corps, and its able 
Director, the Honorable Sargent Shriv- 
er, for a job well done. 

In the 3 short years of its existence 
the Peace Corps has proved its value 
both to the United States, and to the un- 
derdeveloped nations of the world. 

First, the Peace Corps has directly as- 
sisted the economic development of peo- 
ples less fortunate than we are, It has 
helped them make for themselves and 
their children, the kind of progress which 
the United States has come to represent 
in the world. 

Second, the Peace Corps has shown 
the world that Americans, young and 
old, are willing to make significant per- 
sonal sacrifices in order to help others. 
This has strengthened America’s image, 
and furthered our foreign policy aims. 

Third, the Peace Corps is providing our 
Nation with a pool of individuals who 
possess valuable knowledge and skills 
gained by working in countries where 
only limited numbers of Americans pre- 
viously have visited. 

Fourth, the Peace Corps is providing 
a worthwhile outlet for the creative 
idealism of our people. It is directing the 
fervor of youth and maturity into chan- 
nels where personal effort can have rec- 
ognizable significant effect. 

To illustrate this last point, I include 
in the Recorp at this point, part of a 
State Department field report on the ac- 
tivities of some of our Peace Corps vol- 
unteers in Thailand: 

PERSONAL EFFORTS OF PEACE Corps VOLUN- 
TEERS IN THAILAND 

Peace Corps volunteers teaching English 
in provincial cities and towns have brought 
about a phenomenal increase in the number 
of upcountry Thai high school students who 
receive American field service scholarships for 
1 year’s study in American high schools. 
They have accomplished this by publicizing 
the program in their cities and towns and by 
giving intensive coaching after school to the 
students in their communities who are likely 
candidates. 

Before Peace Corps, there was much less 
interest in these scholarships and it was 
mainly confined to Bangkok students. Last 
year the number applying jumped to 400. 
Seventy-two received scholarships. This 
year 1,700 students took a much more diffi- 
cult qualifying examination. Six hundred 
passed this preliminary test and more than 
150, many of them from provincial towns, 
are expected to receive scholarships. 

Brady Beaton, a group II vocational agri- 


teaching animal husbandry, with the en- 
thusiastic support of the ministry. 

In a group of villages located in a remote 
area near the Laotian border, where sugar 
is the main crop, Dave Perry from Berkley, 
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Mass., a group IV rural community action 
volunteer, took the problems of the villagers 
directly to the responsible officials and was 
able to effect an immediate 20-percent in- 
crease in the price paid by the local sugar 
monopoly to the villagers for their sugar. 
Five hundred families benefited from this. 
Also, whereas the villagers formerly had to 
wait more than 3 months for their cash, he 
was able to bring about a change whereby 
they now receive it upon delivery of their 


The staple diet in Dave's village is fish 
sauce on rice, Because Dave insisted on hav- 
ing his fish sauce cooked to avoid the hazards 
of liver fluke (a major medical problem in 
rural Thailand) the Thai family with whom 
he lives and an increasing number of others 
have come to prefer the cooked sauce over 
the raw and dangerous sauce they have eaten 
all their lives. 

Roy Klaviter, from La Salle, Minn., did 
such a bang-up job in a provincial Thai hos- 
pital that the doctor in charge was convinced 
that he should become a doctor. As a result 
of the medical director’s encouragement over 
the last year, Roy has applied to the medical 
faculty of Chulalongkorn University to study 
medicine when his Peace Corps tour ends this 
June. The Thai Government will give him 
a scholarship in recognition of his Peace 
Corps service. 

Art Crisfield, from Seaford, Del., one of 
the original volunteers to come to Thailand, 
has become the most sought after and suc- 
cessful teachers of English as a foreign lan- 
guage In Thailand. His Thai at this point, 
after extending his Peace Corps service in 
Thailand another 6 months, ts so fluent that 
he can and has made impromptu 15-minute 
speeches in Thai without any preparation. 

Fred Perry from Woodland, N.O., is writing 
the first textbook on the raising of field crops 
in Thailand and his book will be used by the 
— of Education as a standard student 


Tin Compton, group N physical education 
volunteer from Columbus, Ohio, recently 
made a one and a half-hour speech in Thai 
about the United States and its new presi- 
dent before & group of 1,000 students. 


signed to promote tourism in the lovely but 
unpublicized southern coast. His song was 
so popular that he was requested to sing it 
on a nationwide TV program. 

Billy Williams, a group II volunteer from 
Boston, Ga., is teaching a course in economics 
entirely in Thal. 

Christopher Sanford, from Gibsonia, Fa., 
is teaching a course that he himself has 
written for elementary students exposed to 
the study of English for the first time. 

Randy Shaffner, from Winston-Salem, N.C., 
is compiling a dictionary of the northern 
Thai language and is helping to edit a book 
on the northern hill tribes. 

In a subsistence level village where there 
was no income to the farmers, RCA volun- 
teer Philip French, of Washington, Ohio, per- 
suaded 60 familics to start home gardens. 
Phil obtained the seed, fertilizer, and insec- 
ticide from Thai Government sources for 
them and instructed them how to plant and 
care for a variety of vegetables. The harvest 
Was successful and all the families reacted 
favorably to the improved diet and sold sum- 
cient of their excess crop to provide some 
cash income for the family. However, with 
some feeling of frustration, Phil reported 
that the villagers failed to heed his advice 
to save seeds for planting this year and now 
Phil is faced with doing the whole thing over 
again. But he did demonstrate to these 
families that their own Government can be 
useful to them. 

Linda Byam, an English teacher from 
Whitehall, Mich., is stationed in one of the 
most isolated assignments in Thailand, 30 
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miles across sand dunes from the nearest 
large town or 8 hours by boat. Despite her 
isolation, Linda, who is a talented artist, has 
not only become an integral part of her com- 
munity but is also busily engaged in her spare 
time in writing and illustrating children’s 
books for her students. 

Tex Lierly, from Fort Smith, Ark., is living 
in an isolated village in the rain forests near 
the Malay border, which few officials have 
ever seen. In addition to working with the 
villagers on their agricultural and road prob- 
lems, Tex has become the unofficial doctor 
of the community even though his only 
medicines are malaria suppressives, band- 
aids and aspirin. He uses this new distinc- 
tion to improve sanitary conditions in the 
village and is busily engaged in selling ma- 
laris suppressive tablets so as to create a 
fund which will provide water seal privies 
for the entire village. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that these 
examples of the kind of dedicated work 
being accomplished by our Peace Corps 
volunteers in Thailand will serve to il- 
lustrate the pervading spirit of the Peace 
Corps which has made it such a universal 
success. 


Hawaiian Legislature Supports 
Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
Second Legislature of the State of Ha- 
wali, on February 24, 1964, adopted a res- 
olution supporting the civil rights bill 
passed by the House of Representatives 
and now pending before the Senate. 

The resolution points out that racial 
discrimination and oppression will con- 
tinue to cause great dissension, discord, 
and disturbance through out our Nation, 
while their elimination would strengthen 
our Nation and improve our image 
abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, we in Hawaii are proud 
of being referred to as the “Paradise of 
the Pacific,” but through painful experi- 
ence we know it takes work, effort, and 
a cooperative spirit to build good race re- 
lations. It does not happen by accident. 
In addition, we in Hawaii are very much 
concerned about the image we create 
abroad, for as the westernmost State of 
our Nation we know we present a show- 
case of American democracy to visitors 
from the Pacific and Asian nations as 
well as those from all over the world. 

The House Concurrent Resolution 
3 of the Second Legislature of the State 
of Hawaii reads as follows: 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 3 
Concurrent resolution urging Congress to 
enact civil rights legislation 

Whereas our Nation was founded on the 
concept of equal rights for all; and 

Whereas racial discrimination and oppres- 
sion haa resulted in depriving a significant 
segment of our Nation of their equal rights; 
and 

Whereas this racial discrimination and op- 
pression has caused and will cause great dis- 
sension, discord, and disturbance through- 
out our Nation; and 
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Whereas the elimination of this racial dis- 
crimination and oppression would strengthen 
our Nation and improve our image abroad; 
and 

Whereas the various States in our Nation 
have been unwilling or unable to eliminate 
this racial discrimination and oppression; 
and 


Whereas civil rights legislation presently 
before Congress would aid in the elimination 
of this racial discrimination and oppression: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Second Legislature of the State of 
Hawaii, budget session of 1964 (the Senate 
concurring), That the Congress of the ee 
States be and it is hereby respectfully 
quested to enact the civil rights legislation 
before it; and be it further 

Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to the 
Honorable Dante, K. Lyourr and the Hon- 
orable Ham L. Fons, U.S. Senators from the 
State of Hawalli, and to the Honorable 
Tuomas P. GIL and the Honorable Sparx M. 
MATSUNAGA, U.S. Representatives from the 
State of Hawaii. 


Appropriations for Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to insert into the Appendix the text of 
a statement I am submitting to the House 
Committee on Appropriations in regard 
to the budget request for soil conserva- 
tion, particularly watershed protection, 
for the coming fiscal year: 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM L. Sr. 
ONGE, SECOND DISTRICT, CONNECTICUT, BUB- 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 

committee, I appreciate this opportunity to 

present a brief statement to this distin- 
guished committee concerning the appropria- 
tions for the Soil Conservation Service for the 

1965 fiscal year. 


In the budget submitted by the President 
to Congress in January of this year, a sum 
of $204,042,000 is requested for the Soil Con- 
servation Service programs and activities for 
the coming year. This ts. nearly 62 million 
more than for the current fiscal year. There 
are five specific services listed, each one of 
inestimable value to the country, particularly 
the rural areas. These services are: conscrva- 
tion operations, watershed protection, flood 
prevention, Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram, and resource conservation and develop- 


ment. 


All ot these programs and services are 
highly important. They Include soil surveys 
for conservation purposes, river basin sur- 
veys for watershed protection, planning and 
starting pilot projects for conservation of 
resources which are designed to enhance the 
level of economic activity, flood prevention 
projects and the like. These programs and 
projects are very helpful in soli-building and 
soll and wnter-conserving practices. Our 
farmers could not undertake such programs 
on their own pecatse of their limited 
resources, 
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In Connecticut, the rapidly changing land 
use has created additional needs for these 
technical soil conservation services. Until 
recent years, the demands for technical as- 
sistance through local soil conservation dis- 
tricts originated on commercial farms. In 
the last few years there have been many 
requests to the State Department of Agri- 
culture and natural resources from local 
planning and zoning groups, conservation 
commissions, service clubs, and other public 
organizations seeking assistance in planning 
land use developments. 

Of particular interest is the watershed 
protection program for Connecticut. Our 
very able State commissioner of agriculture, 
the Honorable Joseph N. Gill, recently in- 
formed me that six watershed projects have 
been approved for operations in the State of 
Connecticut. Of these two are in my con- 
gressional district: Furnace Brook-Middle 
River, in Stafford, and the Spaulding Pond 
Brook, in Norwich. Incidentally, the 
Spaulding Pond Brook was involved in a 
disastrous flash flood just about a year ago, 
on March 6, 1963, which caused six deaths 
and the destruction of several millions of 
dollars of property. The cost for the con- 
struction work on these six Connecticut 
projects for this year is estimated at about 
$3 million. 

In the President's budget message, a sum 
of $65,848,000 is requested under new obliga- 
tional authority for watershed protection for 
all such projects in the country. This is an 
increase of $2,309,000 over the previous year. 
Commissioner Gill, however, pointed out in 
a letter to me that these funds are not suffi- 
cient to provide the technical assistance now 
being requested of the Soil Conservation 
Service and that additional funds are needed 
for that purpose. 

Furthermore, the budget request for wa- 
tershed planning funds is about $1 million 
less. A reduction in these funds would seri- 
ously delay the watershed planning program 
in Connecticut, where there are six unserv- 
iced applications at the present time. In 
this instance, too, two of the unserviced ap- 
Plications are from my district: the Moosup 
River in Windham County and the Oxoboxo 
River in New London County. These pro- 
grams are extremely important to us. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I cannot emphasize too strongly 
what this watershed protection means for 
Connecticut. I urge you to provide ade- 
quate appropriations for these programs. 
Reducing such funds or providing insuffi- 
clent funds does not constitute economy but 
a loss of valuable resources and protection 
of property and land. We must do every- 
thing possible to preserve and protect our 
resources for the welfare of our Nation, now 
and in the future. 


Are Welfare Programs the Answer? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, there oc- 
curred in the Washington Post of 
Wednesday, February 26, a news story 
containing some remarkable statements 
by a responsible official of the admini- 
stration, Mr. Patrick Daniel Moynihan, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. If the 
gentleman was quoted correctly, he 
stated: “It—welfare—has made poverty 
more endurable instead of providing a 
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door of escape from it” and that welfare 
“corrupts” its recipients. He said that 
in eastern Kentucky, “some people have 
been on welfare for three or four genera- 
tions.” He also Said that welfare is 
“rotting” the poverty stricken of Amer- 
ica. He went on to say that the big prob- 
lem is discovering who the poor really 
are. “We're so big and so much less 
organized than other countries that 
communities do not know who their poor 
are,” he explained. Then he added: “in 
certain profound ways American poverty 
is a political instead of an economic 
problem.” 

I call this article to the attention of 
my colleagues because it is a remark- 
able reflection of some of the points of 
view put before Congress by Republican 
members of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee on the very day it was carried by the 
Post. Referring to such pockets of pov- 
erty as eastern Kentucky, we members 
of the committee stated that massive 
doses of Federal spending have been tried 
since the 1930's without significant suc- 
cess. We also pointed to the difficulties 
of defining poverty. Mr. Moynihan 
stressed the need for education, as dem- 
onstrated by the draft rejects, a point on 
which we are wholly in accord. 

Mr. Speaker, I am delighted to hear 
so responsible and well informed a view 
from a high official of the Johnson ad- 
ministration. We Republicans recognize 
that the dole is not the whole answer to 
unemployment. That the basic problem 
is indeed economic rather than politi- 
cal—or should be—and that the answer 
lies in manpower retraining and educa- 
tion. 

I therefore submit the article for pub- 
lication as follows: 

ANTIPOVERTY ARMY LEADER Sars: Way OUT 
OF Poverty FOR A MAN Isa Jon 
(By Sue Cronk) 

Welfare is “rotting” the poverty stricken 
of America, a member of the Johnson admin- 
istration’s antipoverty army“ charged Mon- 
day night. 

“It (welfare) has made poverty more en- 
durable instead of providing a door of escape 
from it,” Assistant Secretary of Labor Patrick 
Daniel Moynihan told 25 interns of the Elea- 
nor Roosevelt Memorial Foundation race 
relations project. 

Moynihan, whose family lived on welfare 
on the West Side of New York City during 
the depression, said welfare “corrupts” its 
recipients. In eastern Kentucky, for exam- 
ple, “some people have been on welfare for 
three or four generations,” he said. “The 
only way out of poverty for a man is em- 
ployment.” 

Residents of Appalachia and those on In- 
dian reservations already have been rotted by 
welfare, he said, “and the Negro communi- 
ty is on the verge of being rotted.” 

Since employment for Negro males has be- 
come increasingly difficult to obtain “because 
of rampaging technology that no longer needs 
anyone with a strong back,” he added, “the 
most important fact of poverty in America is, 
without question, Negro poverty.” 

Last June, he noted, when youth unem- 
ployment reached its highest proportions in 
recorded American history, there were twice 
a5 many unemployed Negro teenagers as 
white. 

For many of them, military service wasn't 
an opportunity to earn a living, Moynihan 
sald, because the majority of Negroes who 
take the selective service achievement test— 
EAT to a seventh or eighth grade level— 
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One-fourth of them fail it despite having 
been graduated from so-called “separate but 
equal” high schools. 

Some 2,500 draft rejects—both Negro and 
white—were reinterviewed to determine the 
cause of their failure, he said, “and without 
any question they were products of poverty.” 

“They were uneducated sons of unedu- 
cated fathers, unemployed sons of unem- 
ployed fathers.” Almost half of them came 
from families of six or more children. 

Moynihan, who is working closely with R. 
Sargent Shriver, Director of the administra- 
tion's “unconditional war against poverty,” 
also told his biracial audience that “the il- 
legimacy rate is destroying the Negro com- 
munity.” 

“Ten percent of the Negro population today 
are children," he said, pointing out that in 
Chicago the number of women on aid to de- 
pendent children rolls has risen from 55,000 
to 185,000 in the last decade. 

While poverty is more striking among Ne- 
groes—80 percent of the Negroes in the South 
are poor, for instance—it is by no means 
confined to them, Moynihan indicated, 

The big problem, he said, is finding out 
who really lives in poverty, “We're so big and 
so much less organized than other countries, 
that communities don’t know who their poor 
are.” 

What we do know is that the United States 
is probably “the only major industrial coun- 
try in the West where a considerable number 
of people [an estimated 40 to 50 million] live 
in poverty,” he said. 

“Nowhere in England today, for instance, 
would you find millions of people living in 
urban and rural slums,” Moynihan said. 

This is not because England is more pros- 
perous, but because “in certain profound 
ways” American poverty is “a political in- 
stead of an economic problem. We don't 
have to have this poverty, but we do.” 


NASA’s University Training Grants 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration recently released the names of 
131 colleges and universities that will 
participate in their graduate training 
ease for the academic year 1964- 


This program of higher education in 
the aeronautics and space field was 
started in 1962. At the present time 
some 900 graduate students are in train- 
ing under NASA grants to 88 schools. 
This year nearly 1,100 additional stu- 
dents will begin work on doctoral degrees 
in space-related areas under the grants 
which will be received by the 131 schools 
located in 47 participating States. I was 
pleased to note that among these are two 
great universities from my own State 
of Maryand—Johns Hopkins University 
of Baltimore and the University of Mary- 
land in College Park. 

Participants in this graduate-training 
program is space-related predoctoral 
studies will be selected by the various 
universities and enter the program in 
September of this year. The number at 
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each school varies from 2 to 15 depend- 
ing on the number of doctoral programs 
available in the space-related areas, the 
adequacy of the school’s facilities, and 
the extent of its participation in space 
activities. 

Under the NASA grant, each graduate 
student chosen for the program receives 
remuneration in the amount of $2,400 
for 12 months of training. In addition, 
there is an allowance for dependents of 
up to $1,000 a year depending on the 
policy of the university administering 
the funds. The student is assured of 3 
years of predoctoral study, if he main- 
tains a satisfactory record. 

NASA Administrator, James E, Webb, 
has stated that: 

The predoctoral training program is mak- 
ing excellent progress toward its major ob- 
jectives—helping to meet the Nation's fu- 
ture needs for highly-trained scientists and 
engineers. It is heartening to note that the 
large number of schools participating this 
year indicates the interest of our universities 
in strengthening their graduate programs in 
g pace- related areas. 

I would like to commend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for instituting this predoctoral training 
program involving participation by our 
colleges and universities in research and 
development in space. It is my feeling 
that the institution of programs of a 
similar nature in other scientific ficlds 
would alleviate the situation now ex- 
istent in our country where positions re- 
quiring advanced training and education 
cannot be filled due to the lack of quali- 
fied personnel. 


Food Stamp Program Praised: Expansion 
Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the food 
stamp program has been discussed for 
many months and in many areas of the 
country. The program is still on an ex- 
perimental basis. The experiment started 
“in eight selected areas. The program 
has been enlarged and now reaches into 
43 areas in 22 States. 

Legislation is pending before the 
House Committee on Agriculture which 
would authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to extend the program into all 
areas of the Nation. 

Through this food stamp program we 
can carry on “the war against poverty” 
and through this program we can pro- 
vide food for hungry Americans. It is 
almost unthinkable that any American 
should go hungry when our warehouses 
are bulging with vital food. 

Through other programs perhaps a 
hundred million people living in many 
nations of the earth are receiving vital 
food from the abundance we have har- 
vested from our fields and ranches; yet 
there are many Members of this Con- 
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gress who are willing to close their eyes 
to the poverty and the hunger that ex- 
ists throughout this Nation of ours. 
Many Members of Congress, however, 
have appeared before our committee and 
wholeheartedly endorsed the food stamp 
program. I congratulate and commend 
them. 

In the month of November 1962, the 
food stamp program was set into opera- 
tion in my home county. Officials of our 
department of public welfare, our board 
of county commissioners, and others 
were anxious for the food stamp pro- 
gram to be put into operation and I was 
assured that the experiment would be 
properly conducted. I therefore re- 
quested the Secretary of Agriculture to 
start the program in Nash County. 

At my request, the director of the Nash 
County Department of Public Welfare 
has just given me a report which I now 
submit for the Recorp, in the hope that 
all Members of Congress will take time to 
read and to consider the facts, figures, 
and conclusions set forth in this report. 

I am also submitting for the Recorp 
a communication dated October 17, 1963, 
which indicates how the program has 
been operated and it further clearly in- 
dicates that the people of the county are 
pleased with the accomplishments. 

Our director of public welfare told me 
yesterday that an FBI agent has spent 
3 weeks in Nash County checking and 
doublechecking, in an effort to ascertain 
if there were any abuses involved in the 
operation of the program or if the pur- 
poses of the program were being unlaw- 
fully defeated by either recipients, mer- 
chants, or others. I was advised that 
after working for 3 weeks in the county, 
the FBI agent reported that he had not 
discovered any fraud or corruption of 
any kind. 

Mr. Speaker, this report indicates that 
8,269 persons in this one North Carolina 
county would be suffering the pains of 
hunger but for this food stamp program. 
If any Members of this body have any 
doubt as to the success of the food stamp 
program and the urgent need for its ex- 
pansion, I hope that they will explore the 
situation in an effort to obtain full and 
accurate information which should be 
helpful to them in making up their 
minds. I shall continue my efforts to se- 
cure the passage_of legislation author- 
izing the expansion of the program into 
all areas of the Nation where it is needed. 

The aforementioned material follows: 

NASH COUNTY DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Nashville, N.C., February 29, 1964. 
Hon. HanOt D. COOLEY, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN COOLEY: At your re- 
quest I am submitting some information 
and comments relative to the pHot food 
stamp program which has been in opera- 
tion In Nash County since November 1962, 

As you know we have a population of ap- 
proximately 61,000 and we are in an agricul- 
tural area which means that employment is 
high during the summer and fall months 
and very low during the winter months. 
Many of our unemployed people who are 
classified as day laborers are not eligible 
for unemployment compensation nor are 
they able to secure employment. For many 
years this has been a serious social problem 
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because many of these people haye not 
had the proper educational training or job 
training for them to compete in the labor 
market. 

In 1963 I made a study of the first 131 
tenant farm families who applied for food 
stamps, Twenty-one percent of these could 
not sign their names to the applications. 

We began certifying families in October 
1902 and the sale of food stamps in No- 
vember 1962. We experienced steady growth 
and reached our peak the month of March 
when the cash sales amounted to $45,262 
and the bonus coupons amounted to $52,874, 
making the total food available $98,136. 
This amount of food went to the homes of 
1,560 families including 8,269 persons. 

One of the main things I lke about the 
food stamp program is that these persons 
were using the initiative to secure funds to 
make 4 purchase of stamps and by doing s0 
were able to more than double their pur- 
chase power in the food market. This en- 
abled the families to keep their dignity 
and to feel that their government was in- 
terested in their well-being. This also meant 
that the merchants were experiencing a 
normal trade of $98,136. Had the welfare 
department issued this amount of free food 
from a warehouse the merchants not only 
would have lost this amount of business but 
the families would not have purchased food 
until the full amount of free food had been 
consumed. During the first year of opera- 
tion the families purchased $295,843 worth 
of stamps and they received a bonus of 8273. 
085. The gratifying thing to me is I know 
the children in these families had $568,928 
to strengthen their bodies for future citizen- 
ship in a great nation, I think the follow- 
ing example illustrates the value of food 
stamps and is worth noting. 

Last month we had one of our aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled cases re- 
ceiving $58 per month; her daughter, son- 
in-law, and seven children, who had been 
living in another State came to live in the 
home because employment was no longer 
available for the head of the family. The 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
case was purchasing $12 in stamps and re- 
celving $6 bonus for a total of $18. We were 
able to change the certification to 10 in 
family and they purchased $26 worth of 
stamps, received a bonus of $64, and were 
able to buy $90 worth of food. 

These type cases are coming up dally and 
we are able to handle these as emergencies 
and the local grocerymen can provide Im- 
mediate food from their shelves for these 
families. In February 1964, 1,660 house- 
holds received $106,068 in food stamps. This 
has been our peak month since the program 
has been in operation. 

I have heard many comments that it is 
one of the finest programs we have in opera- 
tion through the welfare department. I 
personally feel that I can see more tangible 
benefits from the food stamp program than 
any program we have in operation. 

I am attaching hereto a copy of the letter 
which the Federal project. supervisor secured 
with volunteer comments from a cross sec- 
tion of our population. These observations 
were freely given according to my informa- 
tion and I know most of these personally and 
I believe they were sincere in making these 
statements, I hope that those in a position 
to evaluate the food stamp program will 
study it carefully and gather many facts for 
I am thoroughly convinced the facts will sell 
the program. We have had some problems 
but I do not consider them too serious and 
if we were to handle any program costing an 
excess of a half a million dollars I would ex- 
pect to have problems. 

I have been director of public welfare in 
Nash County for 29 years and during this 
time have had the opportunity to administer 
the surplus food program and the food stamp 
program. From every respect I think the 
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food stamp program is more desirable, I be- 
eve the food is used to better advantages 
and offers more of a variety and in my judg- 
ment it moves more surplus food from the 
market. 
Yours very truly, 
Jimmy, 
J. A. GLOVES, 
Director. 


Foon DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, 
Rocky Mount, N.C., October 17, 1963. 
To: Mr. Russell H. James, Director, Area Of- 
fice, FDD, AMS, USDA, Atlanta, Ga. 
From: Bam W. Pope, project supervisor, 
Rocky Mount, N.C, 
Subject: Publicity—statements concerning 
Nash County food stamp program, 

In regard to your request for statements 
to be incorporated in the press release con- 
cerning our program, we, at first, experienced 
some delay because Mr. Glover was out of 
town and not available for consultation. No 
statement was obtained from Mr. Brown, 
commissioner of North Carolina Public Wel- 
fare, because he has been in Washington for 
several days. 

The present edition of our Nash County 
paper, the Nashville Graphic, carries an ar- 
ticle with comments on the food stamp pro- 
gram which has been of considerable interest 
throughout the county. Therefore, I am at- 
taching a copy. 

A statement concerning the program was 
obtained from Mr. Glover and several other 
interested individuals throughout the 
county, and they are as follows: 

J. A. Glover, director, Nash County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare: “The food stamp 
pilot program is meeting a definite need in 
Nash County helping to provide adequate 
diets in sufficient quantities. Parents from 
low-income families have that they 
have had sufficient food with a variety for 
the first time in years. Grocerymen have re- 
ported seeing families carrying home cereals 
and fresh milk for the first time. Mothers 
have reported children sleeping more sound- 
ly and that they get along better at home 
and school. A neighbor reports that an aged 
person is now getting more food and looking 
better. These are some of the advantages 
Which have been called to my attention. To 
me it is the best plan yet devised to help 
fill a serious gap in our economy and help 
meet a need in our democratic society.” 

Frederick B. Cooper, Jr. vice president, 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Nashville, N.C., 
banker, farmer, business, member of Nash 
County Board of Commissioners, Nashville, 
N.C.: “The food stamp program bas certainly 
Served a good purpose in this county, both 
as a means to help those families with very 
low income and those in need during periods 
of minimum work availability as well as 
moving some of our agricultural abundance. 
We apparently are reaching most of our 
needy families and the program seems to be 
getting along quite smoothly. Besides pro- 
viding not only more, but a greater variety 
of food for the recipient familics than they 
might otherwise have received, it has helped 
to stimulate Nash County's economy espe- 
cially during the winter months, normally 
a period of low economic activity.” 

John A. Woods, manager of Thomas & 
Howard, wholesale grocery, Rocky Mount, 
N.C.: “In helping those families needing 
food, the food stamp program has also been 
beneficial to the community. Since many 
different food items are available to them, it 
has been a means whereby the families could 
improve themselves. By being able to choose 
these foods themselves, better use can be 
made with less waste by each family toward 
meeting thelr own particular food pattern 
and habits. It is serving such a fine cause in 
prov hungry children with more food. 
I have a great deal of respect for those peo- 
ple im the Welfare Department who admin- 
ister the program, and I feel that they are 
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doing ali they can to improve its effectiveness 
and follow its purposes,” 

Arnold L. Adams, wholesale grocer, Arnold 
L. Adams Co., Rocky Mount, N.C.: Mr. Adams 
stated that he “knew that it had helped 
many of his retail accounts and was meeting 
a need in Nash County.” 

However, he does not want his name used 
uniess in conjunction with other grocers or 
in a general group listing. 

F. D. Bissett, farmer, general merchant, and 
former member of Nash County Welfare 
Board, Spring Hope, N.C.: “This ts one of 
the finest programs that has been available to 
help the Welfare Department carry out its 
purpose of looking out for those citizens of 
Nash County in need. The program did a 
wonderful job lest winter when work was 
not generally available and there was very 
little for a laborer to do, By providing reg- 
ular items of food for these people, it takes 
its place as one of the best things to ‘hit this 
county’ at a time when some assistance was 
needed. Our people in such unfortunate cir- 
cumstances not only lived better but re- 
mained more healthy as evidenced by less 
sickness and lower doctors’ bills. There is 
no doubt in my mind that this improvement 
in health and the increase in their level of 
energy has helped to make better citizens.” 

©. E. “Bill” Joyner, retail grocer, Red & 
White Supermarket, Nashyille, N.C.: “It is 
ashame to think that in a land of abundance 
such as ours that not all of its people can 
have a share, to the extent that every family 
should have an adequate amount of food. So, 
it is gratifying to see the needy people of 
our country buy fresh milk and cereals and 
a yaricty of other foods for their hungry 
children. Time has helped these families to 
adjust their diets to the better amounts of 
food and with time, we will also see a bene- 
ficial effect on the attitudes of their chil- 
dren, More energy to live by will increase a 
child's interest and incentive to use and im- 
prove his opportunities.” 

Mts. Phyllis Gail Joyner, 1110 Aycock 
Street, Rocky Mount, N.O. recipient: “Well, 
we have certainly eaten better since getting 
the stamps. It has been a blessing for my 
family. With seven children and a small 
amount of money, even when I learned to 
stretch my food dollar, I could not give them 
all the different kinds of food that they 
needed, 

One of my neighbors also gets the food 
stamps. Besides having more food for her 
small, hungry mouths to eat, she saw a real 
noticeable change in the behavior of one of 
her girls. This girl had been terribly touchy, 
highly neryous, and something of a prob- 
lem, but after getting the greater varicty of 
foods, she gained weight, lost much of her 
tenseness and had a better living and play- 
ing attitude.” y 

W. E. “Bill” Griffin, retail grocer, Red Oak, 
N.C.: “The story of Jenny and Otis C. Up- 
church, affectionately known as ‘Dummy’ 
has demonstrated to the community of Red 
Oak, the necessity for, and the effectiveness 
of such a program as that handled through 
the Nash County food stamps. The assist- 
ance that ‘Dummy’ has received in this 
manner has been a godsend to him and his 
wife. He is one of our very finest deaf and 
dumb citizens and commands the respect of 
us all for his willingness to work, his friend- 
liness, and his efforte for making the most of 
what he has. He has been in this community 
about 15 years and attends the First Baptist 
Church in Rock Mount every Sunday. Since 
he is now partially disabled, the food stamps 
are fulfilling a necessity for some type of sup- 
plement to his small income, This extra 
food-purchasing power permits him to buy 
the quantity and variety of food necessary 
for himself and his wife.” 

Mr. Griffin also stated that since he realized 
the imitations, as well as the necessity, for 
assistance and a welfare that he 
felt that this method of providing food for 
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the needy was one of the most effective to be 
used that he can remember. 

Upon contacting Mrs. Chappell to reau- 
thorize the Crossroads Super Market since 
the death of her husband, this story, un- 
solicited, and was voluntarily given, as a 
community example of what the food stamp 
program was doing for the needy of Nash 
County. 

Mrs. W. R. Chappell, retall grocer, Cross- 
roads Super Market, Castalia, N. C.: Mrs. 
Chappell well remembers the day last win- 
ter when one of our recipients, a woman 
with five children, sent a note to the Cross- 
roads Store, pleading for some food for her 
family and promising to work in any way 
she could as soon as her children were well— 
two were down with measles. Mrs, Chappell 
took the food to the home and suggested 
that the family apply for certification in the 
food stamp program. When the food stamps 
were gotten, the recipient came and bought 
enough food to use up one-half of her cou- 
pons and Mrs, Chappell again delivered the 
groceries and returned the mother home as 
is the policy of the Crossroads Super Market. 
“The sight of the children clamoring into 
the car almost before it stopped to grab 
something to eat from the bags of food and 
the sound of children's voices calling from 
the house and crying for food would have 
touched the heart of anyone. This was one 
of the most pitiful experiences I've ever had 
and Nash County can thank the Lord for a 
program that will take care of situations 
such as this,” 


A Challenging Year for the Railroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Representative OREN Harris, 
has written an illuminating article 
which appeared in the January-Febru- 
ary issue of Progressive Railroading pub- 
lished in Chicago under the direction of 
Phil Murphy. A 

Entitled “1964—A Challenging and 
Promising Year for the Railroads,” the 
article is particularly timely. I com- 
mend it to my colleagues, as follows: 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND Sxxrr-roun—A CHAL- 

LENGING AND PROMISING YEAR FOR THE 

RATLROADS 
(By U.S. Representative Oren Harris, Dem- 

ocrat, of Arkansas) 

The senseless, savage assassination of 
President John F. Kennedy has catapulted 
Lyndon Baines Johnson into the post of 
Chief Executive at a crucial period in our 
Nation’s history, posing many questions 
among essmen who had been planning 
forward confidently for 1964. 

Characteristically, President Johnson has 
moved swiftly and surely to make the moves 
that would assuage, Insofar as possible, the 
economic impact of the national disaster 
which robbed the Nation of a popular leader 
on November 22. The new President's moves 
have done much to remove doubts in the 
business community. It detracts not one 
whit from the memory of JFK. to note 
that there was only a slight hesitation in 
the economy, as a result of the monstrous 
act. Rather, it is a tribute to the leader- 


‘ship and astuteness of his successor. 
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In the few hurried weeks he has held of- 
fice, President Johnson, with whom I served 
in the House of Representatives for some 
years, has proved again the great wisdom of 
our Founding Fathers. If ever we have seen 
the value of having an able and experienced 
standby as Vice President, in case of emer- 
gency, certainly we have experienced it in 
the capable manner in which Lyndon John- 
son has held the reins of Government since 
the tragedy struck. 

Already, businessmen in general and per- 
haps most of them, have come to feel that, 
in President Johnson, there is a man in the 
Chief Executive’s office who will carry on 
toward the economic goals of his predecessor, 
and will even press forward to attain higher 
goals in the future. And we know—from his 
past training and career, as well as his 
spoken assurances—that President Johnson 
always will act in the context of our finely 
balanced system of separation of powers. He 
will respect Congress and congressional pre- 
rogatives, Nevertheless, this will not prevent 
the White House and Capitol Hill from co- 
operating on projects, plans, and policies that 
will result in the continued growth of the 
economy and redound to the glory of our 
country. 

BUSINESS WILL CONTINUE TO GO FORWARD IN 
1964 

What may be the results, in 1964, from the 
standpoint of the overall economy, the trans- 
portation 3 generally, and railroads 
in 


particular 
While I have no private crystal ball, I do 


they testify before committees and as they 
brief en in private sessions. 

Any prediction I might seem to make really 
is not a prediction. It is what the economists 
and statisticlans call a projection. This is 
merely an assumption that, given approxi- 
mately the same factors, there will be a con- 
tinued extension of present economic, com- 
mercial, transport, and other developments. 
A projection is based on a study of what has 
happened and what is happening in the econ- 
omy and an analysis of what probably will 

as a result of present developments. 
It takes past and present history into account 
and extends that into the immediate future. 
A projection is based on what is known of 
human nature, too. None of the projections 
takes into account what might happen in 
case of a great natural catastrophe, the ter- 
rible unleashing of H-bomb war, or other 
ilities which may not appear to be 
probabilities. But we must base our lives on 
probabilities. 


Looking at what has happened in the econ- 
omy in 1963, and in preceding years, and bas- 
ing our projections on an extension of the 
same factors, we can assume, I believe, that 
the new year will see continued upward 
movement in the economy. 

During 1963, gross national product, which 
is the sum total of all goods and services pro- 
duced by everyone at work, has moved up 
steadily, if not spectacularly. By the end of 
the third quarter, gross national product, as 
measured on an annual basis, was $31 billion 
higher than it was during the last quarter of 
1962. It is past the $585 billion a year rate 
now, and gives every indication of hitting the 
$600 billion a year rate sometime this spring. 

Also during 1963, as in 1962, total personal 
income has gone up during every month. 
This is the statistical measurement which 
gives us the total money paid to everyone in 
the society (wages, salaries, dividends, insur- 
ance claims, pension and annuity payments, 
etc.). In the last month of 1963, the personal 
income figure, on an annual basis, stood at 
the highest total in the Nation’s history, As 
noted, there was steady growth all during 
1962, and 1963, and even 1961, for that matter. 

One result of the high personal income, 
and more people at work than ever before in 
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U.S. history, has been recordbreaking sales 
at retail. The sales have hit close to the $250 
billion a year mark during several months of 
1963, and economists believe that the year's 
total will be some 6 percent over the 1962 
total. 

While consumers, as such, have been show- 
ing great optimism about their future in this 
‘Nation, businessmen have been just as for- 
ward looking. Capital spending went up to 
record highs in 1963. All the surveys of capi- 
tal spending intentions indicate that busi- 
nessmen are projecting a 3- to 5-percent in- 
crease in capital spending in 1964. 

When we consider the fact that, during 
our entire recorded economic history, we 
never have experienced a depression or a 
recession while capital spending was trend- 
ing upward, we may well come to the con- 
clusion, that in spite of many problems in 
1964, there will be continued prosperity and 
continued economic growth. 

It seems obvious that, given the same con- 
ditions that have existed and perhaps even 
adding the probability of a $11.2 billion tax 
cut, total personal income in the United 
States will go up measurably in 1964, And 
given the same incentives, and perhaps an 
even more favorable economic climate, it is 
possible that capital spending will go higher 
than is projected. 

Besides higher retail sales, higher personal 
income means many things in the U.S, econ- 
omy. It means more travel. It means a 
greater movement of mail and goods and the 
need for more services in every field. 


NATION IN A PERIOD FILLED WITH CHALLENGES 


It seems evident to me that, barring any 
disastrous and unforeseeable development, 
the Nation stands this new on the 
threshold of a period filled with challenges 
and promises. 

The challenges, of course, are all around us. 
President Johnson wisely, in my judgment, 
has put the great emphasis on human needs, 
emphasizing the fact that we must find more 
jobs for the unemployed and must work to 
see that, out of our abundance, everyone ob- 
tains minimum needs as to food, clothing, 
and housing. The problems and challenges 
are both individual and social, which in- 
cludes legislative and administrative work on 
the part of Federal officials. 

In our the free enterprise system 
which has proved to be so flexible, resilient, 
and rewarding for the greatest number of 
people—we face the constant challenge of 
seeing to it that even while the economy 
changes and grows, neither individuals nor 
groups inside the vast economy are not 
penalized unfairly. 

This is no easy task for our legislators, our 
national leaders, or for those who labor in 
any of the fields which touch the lives of 
our people. The vast changes that have 
taken place, and will be taking place, as a 
result of a constantly expanding population, 
a veritable whirlwind of new industrial and 
mechanical developments (which we call 
automation), and changes in the viewpoint 
of millions of our people—all these demand 
study, new approaches, new regulations and 
new laws, and constantly new agonizing ap- 
praisals. 

As we know, during the lifetime of a ma- 
ture man, the aviation industry has grown 
from an infant in swaddling clothes into a 
transportation giant. The movement of 
goods by barge, encouraged by the govern- 
ment (and I mean, local, State and Federal 
governments) likewise has increased phe- 
nomenally in the past four decades. The 
trucking industry has grown with startling 
rapidity. 

Meantime, the railroads—which only a few 
decades ago represented virtually our sole 
means of personal and industrial common 
carriage—have had to adjust to the chang- 
ing competitive picture. It is a tribute to 
rail management and labor that the adjust- 
ments have been made and that our vast 
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rail system still is intact, and showing re- 
markable vitality, in spite of the great 
changes represented by the growth of com- 
petitive carriers. 

The development of “piggyback” has been 
only one of a number of innovations that 
has enabled the railroads to show vitality 
in the competitive struggle. Use of larger 
boxcars, containerization, and other inno- 
vations also show the managerial resiliency 
of those who have led us toward greater 
heights of achievements in the transporta- 
tion field, 

THE LAW MUST SPONSOR PROGRESS 


As I pointed out in a speech (in October). 
at the American Railway Progress Exposi- 
tion, the law of itself has not brought the 
progress discernible in the field of commu- 
nication and ion. Progress in 
raising our standard of living is through 
research, invention, development and produc- 
tion, for no law invented the telephone, the 
radio, the diesel, or any of countless indus- 
trial techniques which serve our people so 
well. 

Yet, there must be law that will permit or 
sponsor such progress, and guide it for the 
benefit of all our people. 

The law, in and of itself, may not bring 
progress. But archaic laws certainly can im- 
pede progress. This is why we in Congress 
have been taking a long, hard look at some 
of the laws which may not be in accord with 
a modern approach to our transportation sys- 
tem, and its problems. 

In April 1963 the late President John F. 
Kennedy strove.to document what he termed 
basic deficiencies in our transportation regu- 
latory system. He called on Congress—in an 
historic message on transportation—to take 
steps which he outlined. These were de- 
signed to change laws so that more progress 
and more competition might result in and 
among our various transportation segments— 
rail, highway, air and water. 

I introduced in the House two bills which 
had been prepared by the Secretary of Com- 
merce to carry out a substantial portion of 
the President’s recommendations. We on the 
committee held hearings on these two bills 
during the months before the close of the 
87th Congress, and began anew last January, 
when the Ist session of the 88th Congress 
convened. I introduced substantially the 
same two bills again in the 88th Congress. 

During most of 1963, we held hearings on 
these measures. We had begun “marking up” 
specific legislation when various develop- 
ments, including the President's tragic death, 
intervened, 

I believe that we can get back to considera- 
tion of the salient features of this legislation 
in the second session. Many people have 
asked about President Johnson’s views on 
the transportation proposals of his predeces- 
sor. Insofar as I know, he is as wedded to 
these ideas as was John F. Kennedy and will 
speak for them on the proper occasions in the 
future. In general, as we know, President 
Johnson has embraced the Kennedy eco- 
nomic programs and, in fact, has gone beyond 
them in some respects. While I cannot say 
that his accession to high office will “ 
up” our committee’s consideration of these 
important proposals, I can declare, on the 
other hand, that the new President certainly 
has no desire to slow down our considera- 
tions. 

President Johnson—as was President Ken- 
nedy—is well aware of the legislative pre- 
rogatives and understands that on issues 
that affect many industries and many con- 
sumers and people generally, Congress must 
move only after great deliberation, I can 
give assurance that I have wanted to go into 
the many problems connected with the 
progress of our tion system, in 
all its phases and facets. I have been par- 
ticularly interested from the standpoint of 
the general public interest, for I believe it 
is to the benefit of the country that we 
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have privately owned means of transport 
and that these various privately owned sys- 
tems compete vigorously, on terms as fairly 
as Congress can legislate and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission can regulate, so that 
all the people will be served. The alterna- 
tive, as I have noted before, is nationaliza- 
tion. This is not an alternative I or most 
other Americans desire. 

COMPETITION IN TRANSPORTATION MUST BE 

DEVELOPED 

I have expressed myself clearly before that 
I feel we have not yet adequately tackled 
this problem of realty developing competi- 
tion among our several modes of transporta- 
tion to our great advantage as a nation. 
Regulatory agency heads told our committee 
that, as to minimum rate legislation, we 
should place everyone invoived under their 
jurisdiction. They recommend that we have 
more regulation,’ rather than deregulating, 
where possible, and depend on competition. 

I couldn't believe then, and I can't now, 
that those who have been unregulated in 
the past, including the farmers, and bulk 
commodity operators, would sit by and al- 
low themselves to be brought under regula- 
tion. Our committee some years ago refused 
to bring the poultry industry under regula- 
tion, since it would have completely rear- 
ranged that industry. Since then, the 
industry has developed rapidly, and, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agriculture, 
poultry is more economically available to the 
U.S. public today, in relation to other edible 
meats and foods, than it was when Congress 
refused to bring the industry under regu- 
lation. 

I do not believe in regulation just for 
regulation’s sake, If the shipping interests 
and the public can be protected, and if equal- 
ity of treatment of the various modes of 
transportation can be provided with less 
regulation, then I believe the way for us to 
move is indicated plainly. 

I have been strongly impressed by the 
assurances of railroad presidents, before our 
committee, that if given the chance, through 
passage of the minimum rate legislation, they 
will make a determined effort to give every 
inland town the rate advantages now en- 
joyed by waterway ports, in many bulk com- 
modities. I believe that other legislators 
have been influenced by these assurances. 

I believe that a successful start will be 
made in the House of Representatives on 
these problems in this new year. In my 
judgment it will result in a bigger and better 
year for all forms of transportation, and for 
the people as a whole. 

There is little question in my mind but 
that 1964 will be a prosperous year of steady 
economic growth. I feel sure that the rail- 
roads, which have shown flexibility and resil- 
ience, will meet the challenges ahead and 
will make eyen greater progress In 1964 than 
in 1963, in many diverse directions. The 
year that is ending has been an extremely 
good year for the railroads, everything con- 
sidered, and management wisely is making 
plans to bulld on the firm foundation of 
general economic prosperity. We in Congress 
will be striving to do our best for all the 
modes of transportation, and for all our 
people, in the context of our free enterprise 
system. 


Antidumping Trade Expansion Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, this Nation 
is apparently preparing to give more con- 
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cession to overseas competitors by way 
of lowered or completely eliminated cus- 
toms quotas and antidumping restric- 
tions. 

Amongst the many items chosen for 
this experiement in economic disaster is 
the tool and specialty steel industry. 

The attached brief by H. Sturgis Pot- 
ter, vice president in charge of sales for 
the Carpenter Steel Co. of Reading, Pa., 
tells the story of the dangers involved in 
this anticipated trade expansion pro- 
gram. 

It proves that trade for the sake of 
trade is unsound both as a national econ- 
omy and as a creator of job prosperity. 

In a world rapidly becoming equipped 

in even the most primitive of nations to 
produce all kinds of competitive prod- 
ucts each nation must reevaluate the 
impact of trade upon its domestic econ- 
omy. : 
The very nature of our economy de- 
mands the use of payroll dollars in our 
domestic marketplace. More than three 
income producers are dependent upon 
the initial payrolls provided by produc- 
tion of goods. When a steelworker loses 
his job three others are adversely af- 
fected. Specialty steel is only one of the 
many items on the agenda for the GATT 
meetings on trade agreements, 


I can assure you, Mr. Speaker, that 


Mr. Potter and many others including 
myself are not desirous of closing our 
borders to either peoples or goods. We 
are concerned however, with the false 
promise of prosperity through world 
trade in competitive goods where com- 
petition can only be met by curtailment 
of employment of workers. There can 
be no competition between economics 
when the prices of products are con- 
trolled by costs freed by laws, customs 
or taxes. The only answer to this type 
of competition is lower wage scales, au- 
tomation or bankruptcy. 

An admitted 50,000 job loss in steel 
proves beyond a doubt that the Nation’s 
producers cannot compete with the new 
facilities built overseas, often with U.S. 
money. 

Those who say “compete or get out of 
business” seem to forget that even in our 
own economy we have had to pass anti- 
trust, antimonopoly, minimum wage and 
maximum hour laws, health regulations 
and other safeguards to keep the com- 
petitive status between industries, areas, 
and States somewhere near an even keel. 

If we force our industries to compete 
with the unequal economics of our trad- 
ing pardners“ we can only hope for un- 
employment, monopolies in one guise or 
another and in the end we will be forced 
to raise tariff walls to survive. 

This was pointed out by the late 
President Kennedy’s action in increasing 
tariffs on glass in 1962. The industry 
had complained for over 20 years about 
the imports of glass. When the do- 
mestic industry had reached a point 
where if was headed for complete an- 
nihilation, the President increased the 
tariff on glass to a figure higher than it 
was in 1932—prior to the so-called re- 
ciprocal trade agreements acts. In fact, 
the figure topped the famous Smoot- 
Hawley protection tariff. 

No one in his right mind wants to 
eliminate trade. By the same token the 
fact that Pennsylvania has about a half 
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million persons on relief with more 
pockets of poverty than any State in the 
Union save one—West Virginia—cer- 
tainly calls for a reappraisal of our trade 
economy. 

The promoters of free trade are, in the 
main, profiteers in the movement of 
goods not in the production. 

What gains can we claim for the 
American economy when Studebakers 
are made in Canada and sold in the 
United States. 

We are told that Canada or for that 
matter, Japan, West Germany, and so 
forth, all buy more from us than they 
sell us. This could easily be true and 
still cause this Nation irreparable harm 
in its job economy. 

The German Embassy has just issued 
Bulletin No. 3, Volume VIII, bodly pro- 
claiming that U.S. exports to Germany 
were much greater than exports from 
Germany to the United States. 

Dollarwise this is true; in fact the 
figures show $1,800,000 imports from 
the United States with $966 million im- 
ports to the United States. 

However, a close analysis shows that 
48 percent of all its imports from, the 
United States are farm products. The 
rest can be traced to raw materials and 
aid goods, military suppliers for both 
Germany and U.S. troops use. 

Amongst imports we find coal from 
the United States which is used by the 
US. military and paid for by US. tax- 
payers. 

This is true in the whole import-ex- 
port picture. If this was not true and 
our balance of payments were some $5 
billion exports more than imports we 
would soon have every nation in our debt 
instead of the other way around. 

In fact, Fort Knox would be filled with 
all the world’s free gold instead of this 
Nation making coverup deals to bolster 
our gold supply. 

The truth of the matter is simple: We 
cannot compete on price alone. In the 
old days we could ignore the imports 
from Japan, Hong Kong, and other low- 
wage areas because of the inferiority of 
products produced in the low-economy 
nations. This is no longer true. We 
are being invaded by products of the 
greatest functional design and use at 
prices that retail less than our prices 
wholesale. 

The picture painted by Mr. Potter 
should be studied by all Members of the 
House. 

Brier sy H. STURGIS POTTER 

My name is H. Sturgis Potter. I am vice 
president, sales, of Carpenter Steel Co., Read- 
ing, Pa., and chairman of the Tool and Stain- 
less Steel Industry Committee. The Tool 
and Stainless Steel Industry Committee Is 
composed of 20 U.S. specialty steel producers 
concerned with foreign trade in these prod- 
ucts, a 

Imports of tool steel and stainless stcel are 
statistically enumerated under alloy steels in 
subpart B of schedule 6 of the U.S. Tariff 
Schedules. Specific Item numbers are desig- 
nated in our brief. 

At the outset, we emphasize that the con- 
dition of foreign trade in specialty steels are 
rapidly deteriorating from the standpoint of 
U.S. producers; that there are several causes 
for this adverse trend, predominant among 
which are a wide foreign employment cost 
advantage and increasing foreign productive 
techniques and capacity; and that the effect 
of the present trend is to endanger the sur- 
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vival of a highly specialized industry which 
is essential to the national defense. 


CONDITIONS OF FOREIGN TRADE 


The following clear trends in specialty 
steel foreign trade have developed in recent 


years: 

(1) Imports of all shapes and forms of 
specialty steel have captured an ever-increas- 
ing share of the domestic market and haye 
now reached a level of injury to the indus- 


oT) Imports of certain shapes and forms 
of specialty steel of particular commercial 
Significance have increased at an especially 
alarming rate; and 

(3) Export markets have diminished and 
the relative trade balance deteriorated over 
the past several years. 

Imports of stainless steel will reach an es- 
timated level of 40,000 tons in 1963, an 
amount equal to 5.2 percent of domestic 
shipments. When this volume is contrasted 
with an im to-shipments ratio of 0.6 
percent in 1955 and with a ratio of 3,7 percent 
in 1962, the extent of import acceleration 
can be understood. Even more striking is 
the realization that stainless steel imports 
are 300 percent more than they were in 1959. 

Recorded tool steel imports now represent 
11.6 percent of domestic shipments, although 
as recently as 1955 the relationship of im- 
ports to shipments was only 3.5 percent. In 
point of fact, however, the estimated 10,000 
tons of 1963 tool steel imports which can be 
identified under current classification pro- 
cedures grossly understate the true extent 
of penetration. For example, this figure does 
not include any portion of alloy ingot im- 
ports, aggregating approximately 9,000 tons 
in 1963; any portion of alloy wire rods; ag- 
gregating approximately 500 tons in 1963; 
nor does it include any die blanks, imports of 
which are at a level equal to 25 percent of 
domestic die blank production. We have 
estimated conservatively that inclusion of a 
correct share of these imports would demon- 
strate that total tool steel imports now ex- 
ceed 15 percent of domestic shipments. 
Penetration to the extent of 11.6 percent 
portend serious injury; a level of 15 percent 
and more transforms this threat into fact. 

‘The nature of the foreign trade condition 
into which domestic specialty steel producers 
have been thrust is further clarified by 
analyzing of certain steel shapes and 
forms which are the heart of the specialty 
steel market. 

Stainless steel sheets make up by far the 
largest share—more than 80 t—of all 
stainless steel imports. The 1963 level of 
28,000 tons represent approximately 15 per- 
cent of domestic shipment; it represents 
more than twice the 1962 imports of this 
product; and it represents more than 13 
times the 1960 level. The import develop- 
ments regarding stainless steel sheet repre- 
sents an excellent example of the impact of 
tariff rates on imports. Alloyed sheets and 
plates were among the relatively few products 
on which tariffs were reduced during the 
“Dillon round” negotiations, and the demon- 
strated rate of Import growth since that time 
has been significantly influenced by this re- 
duction. Moreover, the recognized existence 
of a tariff loophole involving polished stain- 
less steel sheet, since closed by act of Con- 
gress, further evidences the connection be- 


of stainless sheet have continued to rise since 
the elimination of the loophole (more than 
4,000 tons were brought in in November, for 
example) so that it is obvious that It was not 
the principal contributing factor. 

Bars account for the greatest volume of 
identifiable tool steel imports by far, and 
here again the rate of increase demonstrates 
the extent of foreign penetration in the ma- 
jor customer markets. High-speed tool steel 
bars, accounting for 20 percent of the do- 
mestic market by volume and 33% percent by 
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value, had an imports to shipments ratio of 
only 0.34 percent in 1955. Estimates for 1963 
indicate aggregate high-speed tool steel bar 
imports of 1,203 tons, representing 6.2 per- 
cent of domestic shipments. The alarming 
rate of increase is graphically demonstrated 
by chart T-5 of our brief, 

While imports have absorbed a rapidly 
increasing share of the domestic specialty 
steel market, the US. export markets 
have deteriorated and their virtual dis- 
appearance seems likely under present con- 
ditions. The most important fact to keep in 
mind regarding tool steel exports is that they 
have not been significant since the United 
States supplied the industrial might for the 
Allies during World War II. Today exports 
represent only about 1 percent of domestic 
production. 

Domestic stainless steel producers have 
seen a 10-to-1 favorable trade balance re- 
duced to 2 to 1 since 1957. More important, 
however, is the likelihood that our favorable 
balance will disappear in the immediate fu- 
ture as markets for principal exported prod- 
ucts evaporate. The reason for this disap- 
pearance issimple. Our chief exported stain- 
less product is hot rolled sheet, a semifin- 
ished product for further conversion, but not 
yet ready for fabricgtion. This market had 
been open to the United States since foreign 
producers did not have the hot work mills 
available to satisfy their home market de- 
mand, This capacity has now been devel- 
oped and is sufficient to meet demand in 
those countries where there has been an 
export market. 


CAUSES OF U.S. TRADE DISADVANTAGE 


Three factors have combined to create the 
adverse conditions of foreign trade in spe- 
cialty steel: 

(1) The extreme employment cost advan- 
ae enjoyed by foreign producers of specialty 
steel; 

(2) The greatly improved plant and tech- 
nological resources of such producers; and 

(3) The failure of foreign demand to keep 
pace with the growth in foreign capacity. 

Although all three of these factors are im- 
portant, by far the most significant is the 
employment cost advantage. Japanese em- 
ployment costs, including fringe benefits, 
were 63 cents.an hour in 1961, compared with 
$3.99 per hour in the U.S. steel industry. It 
is not surprising that Japan accounts for 
approximately 80 percent of the stainless 
steel imports entering the United States, 
and that Japan is occupying a steadily in- 
creasing share of the domestic tool steel 
market. The preponderance of tool steel im- 
ports continue to enter from Canada, Sweden, 
and Austria, and the employment cost dis- 
parity between these nations and the United 
States is also substantial. 

It is fundamental that employment cost 
disparities generate the greatest impact on 
those products requiring the greatest labor 
input. Specialty steels fit this description. 
The production of tool steel involves between 
10 and 30 times as much labor per ton as 
tonnage steel, and an average of 10 times as 
much labor is required per ton of stainless 
steel as per ton of tonnage steel. The rea- 
son for this extremely high labor input in- 
heres in the nature of specialty steel prod- 
ucts, as I will explain more fully later. 

It is an unwarranted and unrealistic as- 
sumption that U.S. producers can overcome 
this labor cost advantage through superior 
productivity. The high labor input require- 
ment and the scope of the cost differential 
alone prevent any narrowing of the gap. For 
example, U.S. workers would have to be six 
times as productive as Japanese workers in 
order to equalize the cost disparity. 

The fact is, however, that we simply do 
not have any advantage in production tech- 
niques. Foreign mills are of the most mod- 
ern character, having been largely developed 
since World War II. The postwar European 
and Japanese recovery is acknowledged as 
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one of the most significant developments of 
this era, and the steel industries of these 
nations have led the way. 

The absence of a productivity advantage 
is no fault of U.S. specialty steel producers 
who are continuously improving their tech- 
niques and facilities to achieve lower costs 
and to make products suitable for broader 
uses. We submit that annual expenditures 
for plant and product research and develop- 
ment by US. producers compare fayorably 
with those made by other industries. 

A third contributing cause for our current 
trade posture is the extreme pressure upon 
a fully developed foreign capacity to find 
outlets in the face of a decelerating growth 
in demand for specialty steels. In our brief, 
we cite authoritative reports that 20 percent 
of all Japanese production was exported in 
1962 and that nearly all of its projected ca- 
pacity increase for 1970 will be forced to seek 
export markets, In the ECSS, the widely 
publicized increased steel duties are sympto- 
matic of a growing demand-capacity squeeze 
facing the European nations. 

These three contributing forces create a 
single irreversible advantage accruing to for- 
eign producers in specialty steel competition 
for customers in their home markets, in 
third nations and in the United States: 
foreign specialty steel prices cannot be met 
by United States mills. Asa result, imported 
specialty steels sell in the United States at 
between 15 percent and 50 percent below the 
same shape and grade of domestic tool and 
stainless steels. This is the ultimate reason 
for our market decay and our currently im- 
periled position. 

THE IMPACT OF IMPORTS 

The present import rate, and certainly its 
continuation, threatens domestic specialty 
steel mills and their employment. In a 
broader sense, such a threat to continued 
survival imperils the national interest. 

The inherent characteristics of the spe- 
cialty steel industry make it especially vul- 
nerable to low priced foreign products. 

As the name of the industry implies, it is 
a specialty industry; its products are highly 
specialized and are normally tallormade to 
satisfy explicit needs. As explained at 
length in our brief, tool steels and stainless 
steels require high alloy content to the ex- 
tent that they are in reality a wholly difer- 
ent product from tonnage steels. This point 
cannot be overemphasized, since it is the 
high alloy content and the need to meet 
specifications for which tonnage steels are 
inappropriate that cause the high relative 
labor content in our products and the over- 
all high costs of production. 

The second fact contributing to our par- 
ticular vulnerability is that we are an inde- 
pendent industry. More than 50 percent of 
all domestic stainless steel shipments of 
each shape and form are from companies and 
mills which produce little or no tonnage 
steels and tool steel producer's exclusive re- 
liance on specialty steels is even greater. As 
& consequence, the production of specialty 
steels cannot be subsidized by the produc- 
tion of more profitable items. 

The direct impact of imports on domestic 
specialty steel mills has already been sub- 
stantial. We estimate that at the current 
import rate 2,000 job opportunities are lost 
annually to direct and indirect imports of 
tool steel and that the current annual figure 
for stainless steel is approximately 3,600 job 
opportunities. Since a large number of 
specialty steel mills are located in labor 
surplus areas, the overall economic effect 
is even greater than our estimates disclose. 

The impact of specialty steel imports, how- 
ever, goes far beyond its effect on this indus- 
try—and the communities in which it oper- 
ates. Because of specialized characteristics 
touched upon earlier and fully explained in 
our brief, specialty steels are vital to our 
national defense. These characteristics in- 
clude extreme hardness, toughness, machin- 
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ability, resistance to decarburization and 
corrosion, resistance to the softening effects 
of elevated and extremely low temperatures 
and a high strength to weight ratio. Tool 
steel is essential to the making, shaping and 
forming of products made from other steels, 
products made from other metals and prod- 
ucts made from all other raw materials. 
Not a weapon in our defense arsenal could 
be made without tool steel. 

Stainless steel also has significant strategic 
uses, including missile and rocket frames and 
parts, aircraft structures, atomic reactors and 
turbine blades. Obviously, there are signifi- 
cant nonmilitary uses of stainless steel, and 
these uses account for a high proportion of 
domestic shipments. As foreign stainless 
steel captures an increasing share of the US. 
market, however they-reduce the domestic 
productive capacity for both strategic and 
nonstrategic stainless steel. 

Over the years, the specialty steel indus- 
try has gained a recognized expertise in the 
development of the high alloy exotic metals 
which are so vital to our defense effort. Re- 
search and development by U.S. speciality 
steel producers have led the way to the ma- 
jority of significant metallurgical innova- 
tions in recent years. Tool steel technology. 
for example, was in large part responsible for 
the research and development which made 
possible the production of other strength 
steels for use in the pressure hulls of the 
Navy's nuclear submarines, 

Tonnage steel mills generally lack the spe- 
cific technological knowledge and capacity 
to meet the demands for tool and stainless 
steel. To be sure, the component raw mate- 
rials can be and are stockpiled, but the res- 
ervolr of knowhow cannot. It would indeed 
be ironic if the United States made adequate 
provision for a store of raw materials but per- 
mitted imports to dispose of the technical 
knowledge essential to the production of 
vital specialty steels. 

In summary, the content, characteristics, 
uses and im: of tool steel and stain- 
less steel clearly establish these products as 
wholly different from tonnage steel. Cer- 
tain of these characteristics, already men- 
tioned, make them substantially more vul- 
nerable to import penetration, as has been 
proven. 

It is regrettable that tool steel and stain- 
less steel are statistically, but not legally, 
identified in the U.S. Tariff Schedules. Nev- 
ertheless, we are certain that the Commission 
will recognize their independent nature and 
importance. 

In the announcement of these hearings, 
published by the Trade Information Com- 
mittee on October 21, 1963, four subjects 
were listed as being of particular interest to 
the Committee. Before concluding I would 
like to comment specifically on each. 

(1) As to reductions in rates of duty 
which the United States should seek to ob- 
tain from other nations, we welcome any 
such assistance for our exports as a matter 
of general policy, but as a specific for our 
present problems we must reemphasize that 
our hope lies in protection of domestic, not 
expansion of, foreign markets. 
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(2) The above comment is appropriate and 
is submitted as to non-tariff barriers imposed 
by other nations. 

(3) We consider the possibility of the 
elimination or reduction of U.S. import 
duties on tool and stainless steel mill prod- 
ucts as the most serious and potentially the 
only insuperable problem facing our industry 
today. F 0 

(4) No other U.S. import restrictions on 
tool and stainless steel mill products should 
be offered for modification at this time. 


In view of the foregoing, we respectfully 
urge the Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations to recommend to the President 
the reservation of all tool and stainless steel 
mill products, as identified in our brief, from 
the list of articles to be considered for trade 
agreement concessions. 


PARTICIPATING COMPANIES—TOOL AND STAIN- 
LESS STEEL INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 

Armco Steel Corp., Armco Division. 

Bethelehem Steel Co. 

Braeburn Alloy Steel Division, Continental 
Copper & Steel Inds., Inc. 

The Carpenter Steel Co. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America. 

Eastern Stainless Steel Corp. 

Firth Sterling, Inc. 

Jessop Steel Co. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Stainless and 
Strip Division. 

Joslyn Stainless Steel Division, 
Manufacturing & Supply Co. 

Latrobe Steel Co. 

MeLouth Steel Corp. 

Republic Steel Corp., Alloy Steel Division. 

Sharon Steel Corp. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp. 

Vanadlum-Alloys Steel Co. 

Vulcan-Kidd Steel Division, H. K. Porter 
Co., Inc. 

Washington Steel Corp. 


Joslyn. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Ni in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall.not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Address by Dean Merritt A. Williamson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Boston 
University has called to my attention an 
address by Dean Merritt A. Williamson 
of the Pennsylvania State University 
College of Engineering delivered at the 
dedication of Boston University’s new 
College of Engineering. 

Since this thoughtful speech is perti- 
nent to contemporary engineering prob- 
lems, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEDICATION ADDRESS, COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, 
Boston UNivensiry, BY Mererrr A. WIL- 
LIAMSON, P.E., DEAN, COLLEGE OF ENGI- 
NEERING, THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNI- 
VERSITY 5 


I was indeed delighted to receive Presi- 
dent Case's invitation to come to Boston 
University to give an address of dedication 
for the new quarters of the newly announced 
College of Engineering. This gives me an 
opportunity to talk about a subject that is 
very near and dear to my heart and to get 
on public record some of my current thoughts 
concerning the interrelationships of engi- 
neering and society and the role of engineer- 
ing education and its influence on the world 
of tomorrow. To have the opportunity pub- 
licly to deliver one's self of noble thoughts 
and sentiments in indeed welcome, but I am 
more gratified by the opportunity to visit 
Boston University and to meet for the first 
time many of your scholars and administra- 
tors. It is also a pleasure to see again so 
many of my engineering colleagues from New 
England, not the least of whom is my erst- 
while associate, Dean Arthur T. Thompson. 

Engineering activities certainly predate the 
first historial records., Dean Emeritus Finch 
of Columbia in the introduction to his book, 
“The Story of Engineering,” has written: 
“Community services, at least in their 
simplest forms, were essential to the birth 
and development of civilized life, The re- 
mote ancestor of the modern engineer 
emerged when it was recognized that certain 
men had special abilities and skills in pro- 
viding such material fundamentals as shelter 
and temples, water supplies and transporta- 
tion.” Engineers and engineering have been 
with us for many centuries and have played 
an important part in shaping our present 
society. Although histories are generally not 
written from this point of view, it can be 
shown that technology has profoundly influ- 
enced man’s changing ideas as well as his 
material environment, Engineering and in- 
novation are inseparable. In fact, the word 
“engineer” was not derived from engine but 
rather from the French ingenieure“ which 
in turn was derived from the same Latin root 
that gives us the words “ingenious” and 
“ingenuity.” 

But I do not want to talk about the past. 
What I want to talk about is present-day 
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engineering. Engineers are not working in 
the past but rather in Scan wie present; and they 
are working diligently, and perhaps too un- 
obtrusively, in order that we may all live in 
a world of greater future material welfare. 
Engineering is a profession with its face to 
the future, but I am getting ahead of myself. 
I should like to define engineering. 
The most widely accepted definition of en- 
is the one adopted in 1962 by the 
Engineers! Council for Professional Develop- 
ment. This reads as follows: 

“Engineering is the profession in which a 
knowledge of the mathematical and natural 
sciences gained by study, experience, and 
practice is applied with judgment to develop 
ways to utilize, economically, the materials 
and forces of nature for the benefit of man- 
kind.” 

Engineering is not science as many persons 
including some educators seem to think. 
Engineering is not the same thing as applied 
science. Engineering is much more than the 
application of science. Science aims at the 
discovery, verification, and organization of 
facts and information, 

Scientists uncover and describe the phe- 
nomena of nature. Scientists may on occa- 
sion even apply this knowledge. Engineers, 
however, do much more. The key words in 
the above definition are study, experience, 
practice, judgment, utilize, economically, 
benefit. There is an element of art in engi- 
neering. The practice of engineering is not 
just the routine application of known sci- 
entific principles. I like the short definition 
which says that engineering is the art of 
applying science. “Science makes it known; 
engineering makes it work.” The essence of 
engineering is design, innovation, purposeful 
creativity—not just the uncovering of new 
relationships and properties of matter for 
intellectual satisfaction, nor doing something 
unusual fust to produce something new and 
different. 

Although the engineer works in the area of 
technology, he is generally not called a tech- 
nologist, and it is incorrect to call him a 
technician. This latter is a term almost 
universally reserved for a person who, work- 
ing for scientists or engineers as a capable 
assistant, carries out their designs and re- 
duces their schemes to practicality by apply- 
ing principles commonly known in the area 
of their particular technology. A technician 
will prepare final drawings, set up instru- 
mentation, run test equipment, and often 
supervise craftsmen in the construction of 
a new device. The technician may well be 
creative and ingenious too, but it is the engi- 
neer who takes the risk and bears the ulti- 
mate responsibility for the work done. 

We need a new word for engineer and I 
hope some day the profession will have the 
courage to adopt one. The engineers about 
which I am talking are not those who go on 
strike against the airlines, or picket bullding 
sites, or repair television sets, or set up and 
arrange equipment for radio or television 
broad: . The professional engineer 
works for the benefit of mankind and lives up 
to standards set by the licensing boards in 
every State in the Union, The engineer is a 
professional man, As in the other profes- 
sions, he must have a background of educa- 
tion; his work must be primarily intellectual 
in character; he works for more than just 
remuneration; he is ever conscious that as 
a trusted public servant he has a concern 
for the life, health, and safety of the society 
he serves; he subscribes to a code of ethical 
behavior; and he must pass State examina- 


tions to demonstrate his practical com- 
petence. The man I am talking about is far 
more than a hired hand who happens to have 
high skills and narrow competence. His is 
the responsibility to speak up and to speak 
out and to rid his profession of the incom- 
petent and the dishonest. 

Engineering is a learned profession and de- 
serves its place in a great university along 
with other professional areas. West Point 
was founded in 1802 primarily to train engi- 
neers for the Army. Norwich University, the 
first private military college in the United 
States, founded in 1819, offered courses in 
engineering from the start. Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute was founded in 1824 to 
train engineers in civilian life. The list of 
institutions which recognized over a hundred 
years ago that engineering was a legitimate 
area of scholarly pursuit includes Union Col- 
lege, Harvard, Yale, and the University of 
Michigan. Although engineering has a noble 
tradition, there is no compalency among 
engineering educators. There is probably 
at present no area within our universities in 
which there is more soulsearc more 
ferment, more experimentation going on than 
in our engineering colleges. Almost over- 
night (as educational matters go), a spate 
of advanced knowledge descended on us re- 
sulting from research made possible by the 
expenditure of billions of dollars. The flelds 
of science to which the engineer often turns 
for his raw materials are expanding their 
funds of knowledge at a fantastic rate. In 
spite of this, the engineer often cannot find 
the knowledge which he needs to solve an im- 
portant pressing problem. When this hap- 
pens he must often do the research himself. 
Research is not the exclusive province of 
the scientist as some persons seem to believe. 

Having talked about engineering, I should 
now like to talk about engineering educa- 
tion. In my opinion there is a lot of loose 
thought and loose talk about what consti- 
tutes a proper education for the practice of 
engineering. Clichés abound. I have ob- 
served that some of the most vocal people 
have never practiced engineering a day in 
their lives. Some of the so-called authori- 
ties can not call themselves engineers legally 
and many were never educated or trained as 
engineers. 

It has been stated that engineering knowl- 
edge becomes obsolete rapidly but that sci- 
entific fundamentals are timeless, and the 
conclusion is drawn that one should study 
only fundamental principles, This sounds so 
good that everyone applauds. But it could 
just as accurately be stated that scientific 
knowledge becomes obsolete but that engi- 
neering fundamentals are timeless. Let's 
take a closer look at “obsolescence” and 
“fundamentals.” 

Factual information learned today in 
school and college is still valid tomorrow or 
50 years from now if it was adequately tested 
and if it was derived from experience. The 
problems which will arise in the future, how- 
ever, probably will not require a knowledge 
of these facts valid as they may be. New 
facts must be continually sought and 
learned. To repeat, the old knowledge is 
valid and sound but it Just isn’t useful any- 
more. But this can happen in science as 
well as in engineering. It is often errone- 
ously assumed that engineering courses deal 
only with facts and therefore they become 
obsolete rapidly. courses that 
are at all progressive are concerned with the 
method of approach to solving; the 
method of getting facts and applying them, 
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in just the same way that science is con- 
cerned with teaching the methods of science. 
It is the methodology which is important, 
because this is applicable from problem to 
problem and does not lose its validity with 
time. There is great confusion on this point. 
Because engineering is essentially practical, 
it is false to assume that engineering educa- 
tion equips people only to produce immediate 
results and neglects entirely the funda- 
mentals on which one can build a secure 
future practice. 

One thing is certain, however, the methods 
used, and the equipment and materials avail- 
able are always changing. The engineer 
must know how to keep up to date in his 
field. An increasing sophistication and an 
increasing depth of knowledge and apprecia- 
tion are required of those who continue to be 
productive as engineers. This fact has led 
many educators to argue for more than 4 
years at the undergraduate level. This is 
but a step away from the proposal to relegate 
engineering studies to the graduate level 
which one may enter only after any good 
broad liberal 4-year baccalaureate program. 
This is good for an argument in both pro- 
fessional and educational circles. I have 
serious doubts about the validity of any com- 
parisons made with other professions which 
are taught only at a graduate level. In the 
first place one must realize that engineering 
is dynamic and creative and that the engi- 
neer lives and works on the fringes of the 
unknown. Every day he must take calcu- 
lated risks. In the absence of known data, 
he must design with factors of safety. This 
is not, as some seem to believe, because the 
engineer is ignorant or has not had a suffi- 
cient grounding in science; but rather be- 
cause, if the answers are known or if they 
can be calculated with certainty, then this 
is not a job for an engineer. From my ob- 
servations an inordinate length of time spent 
in bookish pursuits without contacting 
“real” problems from the “real” world de- 
manding solution within a given time and 
cost limit, provides no preparation at all 
for a career as a practicing engineer. Do not 
misunderstand me. Graduate work is be- 
coming more and more essential for the mod- 
ern practice of „but a man must 
still practice and work on real problems be- 
fore he can be called an engineer. No engi- 
neers are graduated anywhere from either 
undergraduate or graduate schools. Only 
potential engineers are graduated. We must 
be ever alert to the possibility that creativity 
and imagination may be very effectively 
stifled by bookish problems composed to il- 
lustrate the methods being taught. If the 
en g teacher has not practiced or is 
not at least doing consulting, the vital con- 
tact with reality is much more difficult to 
maintain. 

The engineer, as I have portrayed him, 
must be ingenious and creative; well quali- 
fied by possessing a workable knowledge of 
fundamentals; and skilled in actual prac- 
tice. But he must be more than this. He 
must recognize that he is now and will 
continue to be the person through whose 
work the shape of our material society Is 
altered. He must be alert to the many 
facets of working in the real world where 
his actions have impacts on people. The 
designs of equipment must be such that men 
can ultimately operate and control them. 
The structures erected must comply with 
safety standards and must meet legal re- 
quirements. Political units such as boroughs, 
cities, States, and nations all have their regu- 
lations which must be either followed or 
changed through due process of law. The 
engineer must not hesitate to speak out 
and to advise his management or his client 
when he feels something is being done con- 
trary to the best interests of the people. He 
needs to have a strong ethical code. He must 
understand the dangers of wrong conduct. 
He must be prepared to take a strong stand 
even if it may run counter to self-interest. 
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This requires considerations appropriate to 
the realm of value judgments which form 
a large part of the contact of the humani- 
ties and social science subjects. The engi- 
neer, however, must be far more than merely 
well informed in a bookish sense. His stud- 
ies in the nontechnical area must some- 
how affect his outlook and become a part 
of his continued concern. The engineer is 
never a lone worker. He gets results through 
people and he must appreciate that others 
think differently than he does. He must 
also appreciate that emotion is a genuine 
factor to be reckoned with, and that engi- 
neering logic does not always govern the 
decisions made. He must know the practical 
art of dealing with people to produce re- 
sults. In his college curriculum he needs 
to study whatever he can that will help him 
to live and to understand. This cannot be 
done effectively through superficial survey 
courses; they must come to grips with real 
issues and somehow affect his whole being. 

How to teach these lessons meaningfully 
ig an age-old educational problem, It seems 
in engineering, however, that the example 
of ethical teachers who unhesitatingly re- 
flect fixed standards of right and wrong 
‘conduct is most important. The young 
engineering students must be provided the 
opportunity to be influenced by such pro- 
fessional men. If subject matter proficiency 
becomes our only concern, we cannot pre- 
pare whole people who will be a credit to 
our profession. A broad spectrum of in- 
terests and acquaintances is necessary for 
the development of a fully professional man. 
An engineering college as a fully accepted 
and integrated unit in a great university 
such as Boston University provides an ex- 
cellent setting in which young men and 
young women may be given the best start 
on the road to engineering success of the 
future. 

Perhaps you may think I have painted 
the engineer in much too glowing terms. 
True there are many engineers today who 
are far from the ideal, but is not this true 
of other professions as well? Perhaps you 
think I have made the qualifications too 
broad. I do not think so. As we move into 
the future I believe that more and more we 
must rely on accurate interpretation of tech- 
nical data. As more research is done in the 
area of the social sciences, the engineers will 
be ready to apply these results directly. We 
need people in positions of responsible de- 
cisionmaking who have the training and 
outlook of the engineer; that is, the vision 
to see and plan ahead in ways both practical 
and achievable within the funds and time 
available. It seems to me that engineers 
will gravitate to positions of influence 
whether any of us like it or not. My greatest 
concern is that our engineers of the future 
do, in fact, have a breadth of understanding 
coupled with a knowledge of their limita- 
tions, a desire to improve themselves, and 
the humility to be effective leaders, 

The engineering curriculum of the future 
with its continued demand for rigor, its 
emphasis on fundamentals of scientific and 
engineering methodology, its inclusion in a 
workable way of the humanities and social 
sclences may well become the liberal edu- 
cation of the future. 

I belleve engineers as a class measure up 
as well as any other professional people to 
the definition of the liberally educated man 
which was given in chapter III of the book 
entitled “General Education in School and 
College,” published by Harvard University 
Press in 1952. This definition is as fallows: 

“The liberally educated man is articulate, 
both in speech and writing. He has a feel 
for language, a respect for clarity and direct- 
ness of expression, and a knowledge of some 
language other than his own. He is at home 
in the world of quantity, number, and meas- 
urement. He thinks rationally, logically, 
objectively, and knows the difference be- 
tween fact and opinion, When the occasion 
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demands, however, his thought is imagina- 
tive and creative rather than logical. He is 
perceptive, sensitive to form, and affected by 
beauty. His mind is flexible and adaptable, 
curious and independent. He knows a good 
deal about the world of nature and the 
world of man, about the culture of which 
he is a part, but he is never merely well 
informed. He can use what he knows, with 
judgment and discrimination. He thinks of 
his business or profession, his family life, 
and his avocations as parts of a larger whole, 
parts of a purpose which he has made his 
own. Whether making a professional or a 
personal decision, he acts with maturity, 
balance, and perspective, which come ulti- 
mately from his knowledge of other persons, 
other problems, other times and places. He 
has convictions, which are reasoned, al- 
though he cannot always prove them. He is 
tolerant about the bellefs of others because 
he respects sincerity and is not afraid of 
ideas. He has values, and he can com- 
municate them to others not only by word 
but by example. His personal standards are 
high; nothing short of excellence will 
satisfy him. But service to his society or to 
his God, not personal satisfaction alone, is 
the purpose of his excelling. Above all, the 
liberally educated man is never a type. He 
is always a unique person, vivid in his dis- 
tinction from other similarly educated per- 
sons, while sharing with them the traits we 
have mentioned.” 

To produce this liberally educated engineer 
is a lifetime work. We in the universities 
can at best merely point the way and hope- 
fully inspire our students to carry on under 
their own momentum. The university en- 
vironment can contribute much of assistance 
in fostering this idealistic concern for so- 
ciety. We in engineering must lean heavily 
on our colleagues in other areas to provide 
those influences which are so vital to the 
cultured man but which are so difficult to 
achieve through our highly sequential and 
often quite specialized courses. This is why 
I have such great hopes for an engineering 
college within an institution such as Boston 
University. 

The engineering colleges in this country 
embrace a wide spectrum of philosophies. - 
This is good. We need many approaches and 
we need ocntinuous experimentation. Each 
institution can play an important role. It 
will not be many years before the Boston 
University College of Engineering has estab- 
lished a unique place and has generated an 
identity of its own. In dedicating this new 
building today, by recognizing the value of 
engineering not only in the broader society 
but in the more limited society of the uni- 
versity, you are off to an excellent start. To 
all of you at Boston University, on behalf 
of the visitors here present and all of your 
many friends and colleagues elsewhere, I 
bring you greetings and wish you the com- 
plete fulfillment of all of your ambitious 
plans. 


President Johnson’s First Live TV Press 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article by David Lawrence. 
Mr. Lawrence carefully summarized 
Président Johnson’s first live TV press 
conference. I am sure that millions of 
Americans who viewed the conference 
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last Saturday will agree with Mr. Law- 
rence that the conference was a resound- 
ing success: 

JOHNSONS DIGNIFIED Press CONFERENCE 

(By David Lawrence) 

WasnHINGTON.—President Johnson handled 
himself just right in his press conference 
Saturday—the first to be shared simultane- 
ously with a television and radio audience. 

There are theatrical temptations and polit- 
ical dangers in appearing before a mass 
of listeners over nationwide networks. Mr. 
Johnson didn’t try to be a Bob Hope or a 
Jack Benney or to use the applause-getting 
methods of any other TV star, but presented 
himself simply as an earnest, dignified Pres- 
ident of the United States. In choosing not 
to be a showman, he may not have won the 
Beatle-minded, but he probably earned the 
respect of mature citizens. The sharp and 
witty innuendoes of political combat, more- 
over, were omitted, as this device sometimes 
alienates as many as it attracts. 

The President's answers were clearly ex- 
pressed, and he was both tactful and diplo- 
matic in avoiding the pitfalls of extempo- 
Taneous comment which have embarrassed 
some of his predecessors. 

Mr. Johnson appeared a changed man from 
the days when he was majority leader of the 
Senate or Vice President. He showed the 
weight of his responsibility. He was calm 
and restrained and was exceedingly careful 
to choose every word he spoke. 

Take, for instance, the President's way of 
dealing with the Panama problem. He said 
he was willing to “discuss anything, any 
time, anywhere" and to make “adjustments” 
when diplomatic relations with the Pana- 
manian Government have been restored, but 
he made it clear that this country would not 
Make any “precommitments.” This plainly 
means that the decision whether to agree to 
a revision of the existing treaty with Panama 
Will not be made before but after the whole 
subject has been explored in conferences be- 
tween the two Governments, 

On domestic politics, Mr. Johnson was 
equally restrained and chose his words care- 
Tully. He preferred, for example, not to in- 
volve himself in the techniques of a court 
trial and said merely that he wouldn't com- 
ment on the Bobby Baker case until the 
hearings have been concluded and the Sen- 
ate committee has made its r Be- 
seeched for an educated guess as to who his 
Republican opponent in the Presidential 
race might be, Mr. Johnson quietly replied 
that he himself hadn't been nominated as 
yet and that these were matters for the 
conventions to decide. 

But when asked about the public accom- 
modations section of the civil rights bill, 
Mr. Johnson didn’t hesitate to state un- 
equivocally that he stands behind the bill 
as it passed the House. He denied that he 
had promised to compromise on this or any 
other section. But, of course, this doesn’t 
preclude the Senate and House conferees 
from compromises while assuming 
that the President will have to go along 
anyway if it's the best thing that can be 
done to assure final passage. 

Mr. Johnson was seated during the press 
conference—a return to the custom of the 
Presidents of two or more decades ago. He 
seemed at ease and didn't give the im- 
Pression that he was delivering a speech but 
that he was merely conducting a conversa- 
tion with the correspondents who were inter- 
rogating him. 

Asked about his first 100 days in the Pres- 
idency which last Saturday completed, Mr. 
Johnson said he had as Vice President sat 
in on 35 meetings of the National Security 
Council, including the Cuban-miasile crisis, 
and that he had been reasonably close to 
the operations of the Presidential office in 
the last 30 years, but that he had derived 
many different impressions now from this 
awesome responsibility. 
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Unquestionably, Mr. Johnson's long fa- 
millarity with the governmental scene is 
one reason for his adroitness in answering 
questions as well as his respectful attitude 
toward those who disagree with him or ask 
questions with embarrassing implications. 

Whether the topic was the political or 
military strategy to be pursued in the Viet- 
nam muddle or the requested amplification 
of his recent remarks in Los Angeles in which 
he referred to the dangerous game being 
played by the aggressors in southeast Asia, 
the President was as cautious as any career 
diplomat in his selection of words. 

Mr. Johnson didn't care to say now 
whether he will engage in a TV debate with 
the opposing presidential candidate next 
autumn. He said merely that he will cross 
that bridge when he comes toit. This leaves 
him with plenty of opportunity to decide 
either way, depending on the circumstances 
existing at campaign time. 

Lyndon Johnson has learned in his 30 
years of experience on Capitol Hill that it's 
never wise in politics to make a superfluous 
statement or to issue one long before it is 
actually necessary. On the whole, Mr. John- 
son’s demeanor at his TV conference with the 
press, if continued, will give an image to the 
public of a hard-working, cautious, and sin- 
cere man whose mistakes, when they occur, 
will not seem to be due so much to a lack of 
conscientious effort as to the turns of 
fate in a topsy-turvy world. 


Seapower Superiority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
recent speech given in Seattle points up 
the urgent need for an Advisory Com- 
mission on Seapower Superiority. Our 
merchant marine is facing grave prob- 
lems, and the Commission proposed is 
urgently needed. The justification for 
assistance now was pointed up clearly 
and persuasively by Edwin M. Hood, 
president of the Shipbuilders Council of 
America, in a recent address in Seattle 
before the Propeller Club. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
address may be printed 75 the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE NEED ror SEAPOWER SUPERIORITY 
(By Edwin M. Hood, president, Shipbuilders 
Council of America) 

It is a pleasure to be in Seattie once again. 
And I would like to take this opportunity to 
express publicly to Senators Macnuson and 
Jackson, on their home grounds, the grati- 
tude and appreciation of the private ship- 
yard industry, in all parts of the United 
States, for their continuing, vigorous atten- 
tion to the maritime and defense problems of 
the Nation. In equal measure, our thanks 
go to Congressman ToLtLerson—the people of 
this great State have every reason to be 
proud of this hardworking, effective Mem- 
ber of the Congress. 

It is too bad that more of our citizens do 
not share their concern about the declining 
state of the Nation's seapower capability. 
By seapower capability, I include both naval 
and merchant ships. As a matter of fact, 
in the view of experts, seapower capability 
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is more than submarines, naval vessels, mis- 
siles, and armament; to them, it includes 
merchant ships, trade and commerce, ship- 
yard capacity, and the ability to use geog- 
raphy and the seas in the pursuit of national 
purposes as well. 

To a very great extent the development of 
the United States can be attributed to this 
premise. Since early Colonial days, when 
the general court of Massachusetts in 1641 
proclaimed that the building of ships was 
“of great importance for the common good,” 
ships—both merchant and nayal—and ship- 
ping have been a cornerstone of national 
policy. The recent Cuban crisis was the 
latest in a long series of historic emergencies 
in which seapower capability was a govern- 
ing factor. 

President Kennedy once informed the 
Congress that “a line of destroyers * * * 
may be more useful to our real securecy than 
the multiplication of awesome wespons be- 
yond all rational need.” 

Only recently, President Josuson noted 
that “a strong merchant marine is a guar- 
antee of national security and s guarantee of 
economic stability.” 

These two statements by Culef Executives 
of the land must be added to those of all 
who have preceded them in tue White House. 
Without exception, since George Washing- 
ton, whose birthday we celebrate on Satur- 
day, warned against reliance on foreign 
ships and foreign nations to serve the trade 
and commerce of the United States, every 
President of the United States has certified 
to the American people that our country 
must maintain supremacy on the high seas. 

Unfortunately, this impressive body of 
cumulative wisdom is being ignored with an 
alarming degree of public and official indif- 
ference. The proceedings of the authorita- 
tive U.S. Naval Institute, in June of last 
year, contained a very startling article en- 
titled “Our Merchant Marine Is Dying and 
Nobody Seems To Care.” In the foreword 
to that article, Adm. Arleigh Burke, US. 
Navy (retired), who distinguished himself as 
a naval officer and as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, said: 

“Unless there is a reversal in the decline 
of the American merchant marine in the 
immediate future, one of the greatest assets 
of the American economic structure will die 
a death of neglect. A shipping industry 
cannot be built overnight, as the Soviet 
Union has discovered. But they have found 
that a strong shipping industry is a tremen- 
dous national asset. The United States had 
better do something about its merchant ma- 
rine. If we don’t do something soon, we will 
not have a merchant marine. And someday 
when it Is too late to take corrective action, 
we may fervently wish we had.” 

With regard to the U.S. Navy, here are the 
warnings of the distinguished Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, which is chairmanned by one of the 
most knowledgeable of our citizens on de- 
tense matters, the Honorable Cart VINSON, 
of Georgia: “It is a statistical certainty that 
if this country continues with a shipbuild- 
ing program which reflects past history our 
Navy will cease to be an effective military 
instrument * * [and] * * our Navy, if 
we can judge by the past, is on an inexorable 
march toward its own destruction as an arm 
of our foreign policy and as an effective 
agency for national defense.” 

And, here is a late assessment of the U.S. 
merchant marine by a private, independent 
research agency: “In view of the depreciated 
state of the maritime industry and the scope 
and nature of the programs designed to as- 
sist it, there appears to be little likelihood 
that our national goals * * * will be real- 
ized in the next decade * * *® [and] * * > 
it appears that the state of readiness of the 
U.S. merchant marine to serve in time of 
national emergency is marginal at best, and 
declining.” 
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Unfortunately, these. inadequacies in our 
depleting arsenal of seapower resources have 
not yet been officially recognized—let alone 
dealt with, To date, only, a handful of Navy 
oficials, a small group of U.S. Senators and 
Congressmen, and a few citizens, here and 
elsewhere, have sounded the alarm—and re- 
gretfully their call for effective action is like 
a whisper in the wilderness. 

Blame does not rest with any particular 
group or political party—it is the fault of all 
Americans. It is the fault of those who are 
complacent or shortsighted. It is the fault 
of those who are unwilling to speak out 
about the survival of freedom for all man- 
kind, It is the fault of those who indulge 
in budgetary expediency, risking thereby our 
national capacity to survive against an 
enemy who has sworn to destroy us, 

That enemy—Soviet Russia—is taking no 
such risks. With vigorous dedecation of pur- 
pose and massive expenditures of money, she 
is rapidly moving to challenge the supremacy 
of the United States on the high seas. The 
Soviet Union now possesses a strong navy 
and a modern merchant marine. As a sea- 
power, she is second only to the United 
States. But she possesses an overwhelming 
numerical supremacy under the sea. The 


bers our sub fleet 4 to 1. 
bered that Hitler, with only 57 submarines, 
sank 519 allied ships in the first 6 months 
after the United States entered World War 
It. Again, Russia has 400 submarines—some 
nuclear powered and some equipped for bal- 
listic missile launchings. 

Soon, as a consequence of an enormous 
merchant ship construction program now in 
progress, Russia’s influence on the trade 
routes of the seas and on historic trade 
patterns might well be dominant. 

Moreover, the Soviet Union possesses one 
of the world’s largest and most modern fish- 
ing fleets, and is unsurpassed in the basic 
field of oceanographic research. The occu- 
pants of the Kremlin clearly recognize the 
importance of the sea. All of this tremen- 
dous seapower buildup and activity in terms 
of both naval and merchant fleets is but 
part of our avowed enemy’s plan for world 
domination—a clear barometer that they 
seek .to win the world revolution of ideas. 

This serious situation prompted the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee of the US. 
Senate—which normally does not become 
involved in maritime and naval affairs—to 
caution that: “Not only is the national se- 
curity of the United States at stake, but so 
too is the collective security of the entire 
free world.” From that warning one could 
reasonably conclude that if the space race 
to the moon is worth billions of dollars, sure- 
ly the maintenance of supremacy on the seas 
for freemen is worth an infinitesimal frac- 
tional part of the same amount. The world 
revolution of the 1960's will not be won or 
lost In outer space, it will be decided here 
on planet earth with seapower as the crucial 
balance between victory and defeat. 

Implicit in the old saying: “You pay your 
nickel and take your changes“ —is the 
thought that “you only get what you pay 
for.” With regard to seapower, we, as a 
nation, have been spending a nickel, figura- 
tively speaking, and harboring the hope that 
the test. between United States and U.S.S.R. 
capabilities on the high seas will never come 
or that the test can be met by some other 
means, In either event, we are taking our 
chances—accepting potiuck—and as has al- 
ready been said, thereby risking the national 
security of the United States and the collec- 
tive security of the entire free world. Weare 
confronted with a powerful opponent who 
is intent on playing for the highest stakes— 
our survival. Like it or not, we are already 
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in the arena. All elements of preparedness 
for survival should therefore be adequate 
and never deficient in any respect. 

To arrest the continuing erosion of our 
seapower assets, our organization has urged 
that President Johnson appoint an Advis- 
ory Commission on Seapower Superiority. 
This Presidential Commission, as we see it, 
would be composed of knowledgeable per- 
sons from both public and private life. It 
would recommend steps to insure that the 
United States continues to maintain su- 
premacy on the high seas. It might also 
prepare suitable legislation for submission 
to the Congress. As we told the President, 
new and imaginative actions and legisla- 
tion are needed, as never before; if the les- 
sons of past history are to have lasting sig- 
nificance; if our seapower deficiencies are 
to be corrected promptly and resolutely; and 
finally if the coming challenge of the Rus- 
sians on the high seas is to be met effectively 
and successfully. 


Estonian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, Monday, 
February 24, 1964, marked the 46th an- 
niversary of the establishment of the in- 
dependence of the Republic of Estonia, I 
join with the millions of friends this 
cause has in the free world to commemo- 
rate this event with deep reverence. 

Americans of Estonian origin or de- 
scent reaffirm and adhere to American 
democratic principles of government in 
observing their independence day. Let 
this tribute signify that the Republic of 
Estonia is by no means a forgotten na- 
tion in the hearts and minds of those in 
the free world who cherish freedom to 
make their own decision, live their own 
lives, and to shape and govern their own 
destinies. 

The liberty of Estonia was forcibly vio- 
lated and suppressed by Soviet Russia in 
June 1940, notwithstanding solemn 
treaties and agreemnts of nonaggression. 
Strongly opposed to foreign domination, 
Estonians all over the free world are de- 
termined to restore their freedom and 
sovereignty which they had rightly and 
deseryedly enjoyed for many centuries 
in the past. While their homeland has 
suffered under the political tyranny of a 
Communist regime, yet these industrious, 
sturdy, brave, self-determined people in 
the free world, together with other ref- 
ugees from behind the Iron Curtain, have 
relentlessly continued their fight with 
communism against all odds. If we can 
help them, let us do so now. 

I am hopeful that during this ses- 
sion, the House will pass legislation, 
among whieh is my House Resolution 375, 
establishing a special committee to assist 
captive nations by peaceful processes to 
regain their national and individual free- 
doms. 
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Justice and Unions in Union County, N.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, by experiences 
have put me in contact with many com- 
munities in which blind prejudice and 
ignorance abound even today. This is 
nowhere more evident than in attitudes 
toward the administration of justice and 
the rights of workers to bargain collec- 
tively, 

Contrary to the situation which was 
prevalent in years past in some of our 
More advanced communities, people now 
know the many advantages which result 
from the organization of labor, 

Fortunately, not all communities re- 
main in darkness or regale in their re- 
jection of enlightenment. Most locali- 
ties realize that everyone benefits from 
better working conditions, better pay 
systems, greater industrial safety, and 
increased economic welfare and security 
which come to unionized workers. Even 
unorganized workers enjoy the same 
benefits by virtue of the existence and 
accomplishments of labor unions in their 
communities. 

Yet, in Union County, N.C., the domi- 
nant attitudes are antiunion and anti- 
justice—a clear manifestation of the 
correlation between the two frames of 
mind. 

To illustrate how disgusting the situa- 
tion there is today, February 1964, I 
wish to quote from an advertisement 
against unionism which appeared in the 
leading newspaper of that county. It is 
attributed to the otherwise unidentified 
“Citizens Committee of Union County,“ 
and appeared in the Monroe Enquirer, 
on February 13, 1964: 

STRANGERS IN OUR COUNTY 

We are concerned over the prospects of 
the formation of a union at one of our largest 
plants in Union County. We view these 
efforts with alarm because we know the 
effects of union organization in other peace- 
ful and prosperous communities and we sin- 
cerely believe that it means the loss of good 
relationship between citizens in our plants, 
as well as loss of work, lower net earnings, 
and the breaking of longstanding traditions 
in our community of personal contact and 
cooperation among all. These losses can 
happen here as they haye in other communi- 
ties in our State. 

We feel that Union County citizens have 
enjoyed unusually steady work, with little 
loss of time and as a result have had steadily 
increasing and dependable wages. 

We question the judgment, intentions, and 
sincerity of these strangers in our county 
who are trying to disrupt traditionally good 
relationships among our industrial citizens. 

We know our industries have the best 
interests of our county and its people at 
heart and it is our honest belief that the 
formation of a union cannot improve our 
county or its citizens, but would eventually 
bring only one result—direct losses to our 
people in less take-home pay, ill feelings, 
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cold and impersonal treatment of workers, 
and possible long, bitter strikes during which 
there will be no work and no pay. 

With pride in the past and confidence in 
the future we urge all citizens of our county 
to think carefully before taking any step 
that would be harmful to the best interests 
of their community, their families, and them- 
Selves. 


Therefore, it is not surprising that, in 
Monroe, N.C., the seat of Union County, 
Mrs. Mae Mallory is being railroaded to 
jail on a mysterious charge of kidnaping. 
Mrs. Mallory, like labor unions, is per- 
sona non grata in Monroe and Union 
County because of the prejudices of the 
community. Her fate, like that pro- 
posed for unions, is to be banished from 
Union County by reason of the guilt of 
the people who dominate the community. 
That guilt is the product of engaging in 
the heinous offense of condemning peo- 
ple and organizations for daring to op- 
pose the status quo. 

Mae Mallory's cause and that of the 
unions, will prove to be the tests upon 
which Union County must judge itself 
even as it judges them. It will be the 
basis for the Nation's and the world's 
judgment upon the county. 


Johnson’s Health Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an excellent column on President John- 
son’s health message which appeared in 
the New York Times of Sunday, Febru- 
ary 23. The column was written by Dr. 
Howard A. Rusk, one of America’s most 
distinguished physicians and an asso- 
ciate editor of the Times. — 

In the column, Dr. Rusk applauds the 
appointment of a Presidential Commis- 
sion on Heart Disease, Cancer, and 
Strokes. I look forward to the delibera- 
tions and the final recommendations of 
this Commission, since we must find some 
medical research solutions to these dis- 
eases which cause two-thirds of the 
deaths in this country every year. 

Dr. Rusk also discusses President 
Johnson's proposals for new and ex- 
panded programs in the area of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. Although we have 
made remarkable progress in this field 
during the past decade—from 55,000 re- 
habilitated in 1954 to an estimated total 
of 121,000 in the current fiscal year—we 
still have a long way to go. 

The legislation proposed by President 
Johnson would broaden the authority of 
State rehabilitation agencies so that they 
could provide services up to a maximum 
of 6 months, or 18 months in the case 
of the mentally retarded, and then de- 
termine the employability of an indi- 
vidual. Under the present statute, 
there must be a determination of em- 
Ployability after the medical and psy- 
chological evaluation of a handicapped 
person. 
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The new legislation would also 
authorize Federal grants for the con- 
struction and operation of sheltered 
workshops for the handicapped. Special 
provisions are included for the building 
and staffing of residential quarters for 
mentally retarded persons who are ca- 
pable of gainful work but have no home. 

T have had a longtime interest in men- 
tal retardation and I am convinced that 
through the provisions of this new legis- 
lation thousands of mentally retarded 
people can be restored to productive 
living. 

The column in the New York Times 
follows: 

JouNSON’S HEALTH PLAN— PROGRAMS To RE- 

DUCE DISEASE RATES AND REHABILITATE 

PATIENTS DISCUSSED 


(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 


Last Sunday this column was devoted to 
a discussion of President Johnson's proposal 
for hospital insurance for the aged in his 
recent health message to the Congress. 

Among the other important aspects of that 
message was his announcement of a new 
Commission on Heart Disease, Cancer, and 
Strokes to recommend steps to reduce the 
incidence of these diseases. N 

These diseases were the cause of 71 per- 
cent of all deaths in the United States in 
1961. 

The Commission, to be composed of dis- 
tinguished scientists, practitioners, and citi- 
zens, will complete its study by the end of 
the year, the President said. 


RESEARCH AND APPLICATION 


Two objectives of the new group will un- 
doubtedly be the coordination of research 
efforts and the development of recommenda- 
tions for bringing new knowledge from the 
laboratories more rapidly to the bedside for 
clinical application in patient care. 

The President also advanced proposals to 
increase vocational rehabilitation services 
for the physically handicapped, mentally 
restored and mentally retarded. 

Ten years ago through the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act of 1954, Congress established 
a new national objective of restoring 250,000 
disabled Americans to employment each year. 
In doing so, Congress recognized that this 
objective could not be achieved immediately 
because of the lack of trained personnel and 
facilities. It, therefore, provided Federal 
funds for the first time for the training of 
personnel and building of facilities. 

That these investments are paying rich 
dividends is evidenced by the fact that the 
number of disabled persons rehabilitated 
under the public program of vocational 
rehabilitation increased from 55,825 in 1964 
to an estimated total of 121,000 for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

NEW SERVICES URGED 


President Johnson has now called for new 
features for this program that mean needed 
services for thousands more of our disabled 
this year. 

One change would be to provide services 
to determine the vocational potentials of 
disabled persons. 

Under the present law, State rehabilitation 
agencies must decide after final evaluation 
of a handicapped person whether that per- 
son will be employable when the services are 
completed. 

As a result, large numbers of disabled 
youths and adults are now denied services 
because there is no reasonably certain way 
of knowing in advance how the individual 
will respond to services. 

The bill would permit State agencies to go 
ahead and provide services up to a maxi- 
mum of 6 months (or 18 months in the case 
of the mentally retarded) and then deter- 
mine whether the person will become em- 
ployable. 
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SEEKS FEDERAL GRANTS 


A second feature of the bill is authoriza- 
tion for Federal grants to help construct and 
equip workshops and vocational oriented 
centers for the handicapped. The funds 
would be avallable to both voluntary and 
public agencies to pay an average of about 
one-half of the cost of such facilities, 

The program would be similar to that of 
the Hill-Burton program in which Federal 
grants are available for the building of hos- 
pitals, nursing homes, and rehabilitation 
facilities. 

In addition grant funds would be avail- 
able to help with the cost of staffing during 
the initial year of operation. 

The bill makes special provisions for in- 
cluding in some workshops residential quar- 
ters for retarded persons who are capable 
of working but have no home, These pro- 
visions of the legislation are essential to any 
concerted effort to decrease the number of 
mentally retarded admitted to State institu- 
tions and to maintain them in their own 
communities. 

FEASIBILITY AND ECONOMY 


Demonstration projects by organizations 
for the mentally retarded, many of which 
have been aided by grants from the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration, have 
shown the feasibility and economy of this 
proposal. 

We can never expect widespread develop- 
ment of the sheltered workshop facilities 
until there is Government aid available to 
build, staff, and operate them. 

The legislation also contains several tech- 
nical provisions. 

Among his ‘major objectives, President 
Johnson has pledged his tion to 
unconditional war on poverty in America. 
Physical and mental disability along with 
delinquency, crime, and the loss of produc- 
tive capacity are among the fundamental 
causes of poverty. Ratios for physical dis- 
ability, mental illness, and mental retarda- 
tion are highest among our low-income 
families. 

The proposed amendments to our voca- 
tional rehabilitation law are fundamentally 
for the elimination of poverty. 

President Johnson is to be commended 
both for advancing these proposals and for 
his new Commission on heart disease, cancer, 
and strokes. $ 


America the Beautiful—How Long With- 
out Clean Water? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the primary difficulties faced by 
those who are concerned with the criti- 
cal problem of water pollution is that 
the subject does not lend itself to either 
conversation or writing. It is without 
glamour. Hardly anybody points proudly 
to the disposal plant in a community, as 
vital as it is to public health, industrial 
growth, or convenience. 

But writing in a poetic vein about an 
unpoetic subject is Miss Susan Skelton, 
an honor student in the freshman class 
of Auburn University, Alabama. Miss 
Skelton is the daughter of Dr. and Mrs, 
Robert B. Skelton of Auburn. Miss 
Skelton has won prizes for her writing 
in statewide contests twice and this essay 
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is one of them. Believing my colleagues 
will enjoy reading this fine piece of writ- 
ing, I include it in the RECORD: 
AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL—How Lonc WITH- 
OUT CLEAN WATER? 
(By Susan Skelton) 

(Susan Skelton, of Auburn, is a pretty 17- 
year-old high school senior already making 
a national name for herself. She recently 
won a $1,000 top award in national essay 
competition by tackling a topic of extreme 
interest to valley residents, and to all Amer- 
ica. “America the Beautiful—How Long 
Without Clean Water?“ was her sub- 
ject. The contest was sponsored by the 
ladies auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, for the 27th year. 

(Susan won first place in Alabama Auxili- 
ary contests 2 previous years. She is the 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Robert B. Skelton, 
426 Scott St., Auburn. Her father is head 
professor of the Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages at Auburn University. Some 30,000 
essays were submitted in the contest that 
Susan won. 

(She has maintained a straight A aver- 
age at Auburn High since the start of her 
freshman year. Susan is a member of the 
National Honor Society and is its local schol- 
arship chairman. 

(She is a feature editor of her school news- 
paper, Tiger Tales, and belongs to Quill and 
Scroll. A charter member of the Auburn 
High Science Club, she has been a winner in 
several science fairs and is now vice presi- 
dent of the Southeastern Alabama Regional 
Junior Academy of Science. 

(After high school? “I plan to enroll at 
Auburn University in the School of Science 
and Literature,” said Susan. “With my va- 
ried interests, I haven't yet been able to 
decide upon a major.” 

(Susan is oldest of the Skelton youngsters. 
Her brother, Tommy, is 13, and she has twin 
sisters, Becky and Missy, 10 years old. Her 
winning essay, presented here, also appears 
in the September issue of the National Bul- 
letin, monthly magazine of the VFW Ladies 
Auxiliary. 

(Susan is now a freshman at Auburn Uni- 
versity, where she continues to be an honor 
student.) 

These are the duties thrust upon me by 
mankind and by nature: to moisten dry 
throats; to cool and cleanse begrimed, per- 
spiring bodies; to turn the mighty wheels of 
industry; to bring life to parched and un- 
productive soil; to nurture the first green 
shoots of spring; to bring freshness to the 
dusty earth of summer; to wash away the 
wastes of man; to drive the heat from the 
feverish brow; to carry the traveler to the 
other shore; to serve the recreation-seeker 
and the sportsman; to inspire the painter and 
the poet. Without me life itself would van- 
ish from the land, its last vestiges buried 
forever in the choking dust. 

Nature is an easy master to serve. She 
actively assists me in fulfilling my obligations 
to her children. When her creatures have 
slaked their thirst, they leave me still fresh 
and pure to serve their brethren. I am 
drawn into the vast expanse of sky, flung 
about by the winds, and then returned to 
the dry earth below. The valleys, like thirst- 
ing mouths, receive me with gratitude; the 
arid plains joyously expose themselves to my 
refreshing caress. Nature knows well the 
vital importance of my presence. 

Man, by contrast, is a tyrant to his servant 
and a traitor to himself. He demands to 
drink, but not before he has tainted me with 
poison. He desires to bathe, but not until 
he has contaminated me with refuse. Be- 
cause of his folly, apathy, and greed, I am 
abused, wasted, deprived of my vigor, and 
then expected to do his every bidding. 
Where once I surged with pride and strength, 
I now lie shallow, polluted, and impotent. 
The soll that I once moistened that it might 
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bring forth crops, I now carry away, leaving 
the young plants to shrivel and die. The 
valleys for which I once cared so tenderly, I 
now flood savagely and destructively. The 
plains that I used to water so carefully, I 
am abandoning to the mercies of the sun 
and the wind, Like a violent, raging beast, 
I am helplessly destroying that which I was 
meant to sustain. 

My burdens have become nearly impossible 
to bear. I flow black, reeking, and poisonous 
with sewage of which I cannot possibly dis- 
pose. Detergents cause me to froth like a 
rabid dog. Insidiously contaminated with 
invisible, tasteless bacteria, chemicals, and 
radioactivity, I mislead the innocent with my 
apparent purity, beguiling them to drink 
deeply of me. 

What irony it is to see unsuspecting hu- 
man beings, miserably ill because of me, wash 
down their antibiotic capsules with more of 
me. The insecticides, fertilizers, and fac- 
tory wastes are as heavy a burden as guilt. 
And yet, it is not I, the carrier of impurities 
and diseases, that must accept the blame for 
the victims. Their own kind has made me 
whatIam. I was conceived to be the bringer 
of life and beauty. My purity was meant to 
reflect the purity and majesty of nature. 
Now my sullen, discolored surface is a fit 
mirror for the ugly face of irresponsibility. 

Despair seizes me as I watch the fishes die 
in my murderous hands. It grasps me un- 
relenting as I tempt the disappointed chil- 
dren to cast aside their garments and their 
elders’ warnings. These unhappy young ones 
would only trade the heat of summer for the 
harsher heat of fever. 

I watch their flushed faces gaze longingly 
into me. Unable to quiet myself, I murmur 
a soft invitation. This is the dangerous 
agent of destruction that I have become. 
Man has perverted me into a mockery of 
what I was intended to be and an obstacle 
to what I was intended to do. 

I appeal to.man in his own name and for 
his own benefit. For myself I have no con- 
cern. Were the whole human race to become 
dust, the sea would nevertheless thunder on 
the shores; the rain would yet fall against the 
earth; the everlasting ice would still crown 
the highest peaks. Yet every man with the 
strength of his country in his mind, the wel- 
fare of mankind within his heart, and the 
demands of the future before his eyes must 
assume this concern for himself. While the 
problem is complex and unpleasant, and the 
solution tedious, costly, and laborious, the 
stakes could hardly be higher, the need for 
action more compelling, or the consequences 
of neglect more disastrous. Although my 
fate does not rest in my own hands, man does 
have the inherent ability to rise above him- 
self and appreciate rather than ravage the 
bounties of nature. The time is fast ap- 
proaching when he must either plan for his 
survival or perish as a result of his own 
folly and shortsightedness. The alternatives 
that present themselves are painfully clear: 

If the people wantonly disregard my 
warnings, the future will be darkened with 
problems, even as I have become with pol- 
lution, A desolate scene will greet the eyes, 
an abominable odor the nostrils, and an op- 
pressive silence the ears in the landscape of 
the years to come. Along the banks of man's 
sources of drink and bath will lie the putre- 
fying carcasses of fishes, mingled with un- 
treated human wastes and permeated by 
reeking factory chemicals. Ugly to look 
upon and unhealthful to consume, I shall 
bring death, not life, to the countryside, and 
sickness, not satisfaction, to the thirsty. 

Yet if the citizens will but rise above their 
selfish interests and torpid indifference, I can 
once again fulfill my mission. Freed at last 
by their individual and collective efforts, I 
shall be able to resume the role that is right- 
fully mine; to assuage the thirst of cracked 
lips and dry throats; to cool and cleanse men 
and beasts; to restore life and beauty to the 
land. Then shall I flow sparkling and pure 
from sea to shining sea. 


March 3 
Our Flag Was Not Raised in Vain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr, HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a remarkable statement on the 
real meaning of patriotism as viewed by 
one American citizen whose valor we 
commend but the significance of which 
many will misinterpret. 

On February 4, 1964, Mr. Adger 
Emerson Player, in a strife-torn situa- 
tion at the American Embassy in Ghana, 
at great peril to himself and with much 
personal humiliation, prevented our 
American flag from being desecrated 
in an anti-American demonstration. 

Normally, and perhaps with much per- 
sonal gain, another but dissimilar per- 
son might have accepted and profited 
from such commendation as Mr. Player 
received merely by remaining silent. 

This, Mr. Player did not do, as the 
following letter so dramatically indi- 
cates. 

Webster defines patriotism in terms 
of love and devotion for one’s country. 
Obviously we need not fear that where 
such patriotism prevails defense of our 
flag is safe. 

But love and devotion are not ab- 
stract terms to be commended and then 
dismissed; they are interwoven into the 
practical and meaningful everyday ac- 
tivity of our national life: a father’s in- 
terest in making a living for his family, 
a mother’s concern as she looks into a 
baby’s eyes and wonders about its fu- 
ture, a young boy or girl who seeks ful- 
fillment after having been told ours is 
a land of equal opportunity—and people 
everywhere across this great country of 
ours who yearn for the practical realiza- 
tion of freedom, justice, security, and 
human dignity. These, indeed, are the 
qualities that insure real love and de- 
votion for one’s country. 

I am confident that in our affluent 
American society such patriotism that 
flows through the veins of Adger Player 
and 20 million other Negro Americans 
will survive in spite of police dogs, fire 
hoses, and merciless bombings. 

But let us not mistake on whose side 
the vitality of America lies. Not with 
those who with false symbols and bigotry 
spread hate, deny simple constitutional 
rights to others, and insult the inherent 
dignity of the individual. Rather, our 
strength lies on the side of those who 
with nonviolence and passionate devo- 
tion to our country’s most noble purposes 
have set out to prove ours is a God of 
love, and brotherhood is achievable in 
our lifetime here in our motherland. 

It is up to us in Congress where a civil 
rights program is pending to make sure 
that the American flag in Ghana was 
not again raised in vain, but in deeds 
3 in symbol flies majestically over us 


Mr. Player's letter follows: 


1964 


Fesrvary 19, 1964. 

Dear Sm: I have been the subject of much 
Publicity since February 4, 1964. Although 
unsware of all the various interpretations 
of my action of raising the American Flag 
in Ghana, I am concerned that some quarters 
in the United States and abroad—not fully 
in sympathy with the aspirations of the 
American Negro—may be interpreting that 
action in a way detrimental to the increas- 
ingly vigorous struggle that we American 
Negroes are now waging for full equality of 
Opportunity in the American society. 

President Johnson wrote that I “have the 
gratitude of freemen everywhere who respect 
the principles and ideals for which our flag 
stands. The American dilemma is still the 
contradiction of racial bondage, injustice, 
and inequality as practiced by some Ameri- 
cans with the American principles of liberty, 
Justice, and equality. I would like to set the 
record straight regarding what I. consider 
the true meaning of my action. 

My action was something that any Ameri- 
can—black or white—would have done. 
However, my raising of the flag decreases 
in real significance when compared with the 
real acts of heroism and sacrifice by count- 
less American Negroes who since August 1619 
and continuing through today have lost their 
lives because they asserted their God-given 
rights as human beings and as Americans. 
I did only what American Negroes have been 
doing from the very beginning of the history 
of the United States—loyally defending the 
country that our ancestors made along with 
other Americans of all origins and races. This 
is our country in every respect. We have a 
a perfect right to defend it. In addition, we 
must honor those Negro Americans of yes- 
terday who sowed American and foreign soll 
with their lives so that generations of today 
and tomorrow may reap the rewards, benefits, 
duties, and responsibilities of free men and 
women. These—our ancestors—were real 
heroes and courageous American Negroes 
whose names have been hidden in America's 
history far too long. 

I feel most Americans still have to ex- 
perience that as Negroes and whites in- 
teract in work and pleasure, they discover 
that they have the same cultural and his- 
torical foundations and the same aspirations 
and ambitions for themselves and for their 
country. I feel most Americans still have 
to realize that Negro Americans are deter- 
mined to obtain full equality of opportunity 
in every facet of life in the United States. 

White Americans must allow the American 
dream of equality, freedom, and justice to 
live in their hearts and to be reflected in 
their everyday actions toward their black 
brothers. It will never be enough to pass 
civil rights laws and to in glowing 
terms about the patriotic deed of one Amer- 
ican Negro. White Americans must demon- 
strate as much love for their black fellow 
Americans as they do for the red, white, 
and blue American flag. Yes, we—American 
Negroes—are loyal to the United States. 
This proven loyalty in no way diminishes our 
firm resolve to be accepted as Americans in 
the fullest extent. We will share in the 
privileges, rights, and responsibilities as com- 
pletely free American men and women. 

I hope that all the words of praise for my 
deed in raising the American flag in Ghana 
will be translated now in the United States 
into respect and full acceptance of American 
Negroes, If this full respect and acceptance 
does not take place, then one must draw 
the sad conclusion—as many American Ne- 
groes and other people throughout the world 
will—that the American flag was raised once 
again in vain. 

Sincerely yours, 
ADGER EMERSON PLAYER, 
American Embassy, Accra, Ghana. 
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New School in Orrington, Maine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
community of Orrington, Maine, re- 
cently built a new schoolhouse to better 
serve the educational needs of the young 
people of the township. 

Miss Libby Vanyush, an eighth grade 
pupil in the Center Drive School, put her 
thoughts into an article which was 
printed in the Orrington Gazette, a pub- 
lication which is presented to each citi- 
zen of the town by the Orrington Jay- 
cees. Libby is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Benedict Vanyush. 

We point with pride to Orrington and 
its accomplishments toward better edu- 
cation for its citizens. More communi- 
ties across our land could well follow this 
example. Little Libby’s article expresses 
her own deep appreciation for this fine 
new school. Such appreciation, elo- 
quently expressed by this young teen- 
ager, warms the heart of every citizen. 
Our best wishes are extended to Miss 
Libby for a very bright future. 

The article follows: 

CENTER DRIVE SCHOOL 
(By Libby Vanyush, eighth grade student) 

In a remote area of Orrington is one of 
Maine's most modern schools. It is the 
new school on Center Drive, which is now 
attended by the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades of Orrington. 

It is located among birches and pines in 
a large field which is also used for a play- 
ground. Many of us would not be surprised 
if we should see a deer or two in the fleld 
beyond our window, or in the birches which 
surround our school. 

The school is very beautifully designed, 
modern, frame structure. The exterior is 
redwood with a natural wood finish. 

The skylighted corridors, glassed walls, and 
lovely windows make all the classrooms 
bright and cheery. The windows are also 
a temptation to daydreamers, but who can 
resist that view? 

The school facilities consist of eight class- 
rooms, one of which is used as a library 
and audiovisual room, an auditorium, a 
kitchen, an office, a teachers’ room, a janitor's 
room, and basements. 

The classrooms are all large in size, well 
lighted and artistically designed. They have 
plenty of blackboard space and pegboards in 
the back of the rooms which can be used 
for displays. Two walls have been dedi- 
cated to bulletin boards which are painted 
light blue and golden yellow. These cheery 
and well-selected colors blend harmoniously 
with the interior of the classrooms. The 
colors give a feeling of warmth and have a 
relaxing effect. 

The ceilings also add great beauty to the 
interior. Cathedral ceilings relieved by sky- 
lights are used in the corridors and audi- 
torium; meeting the sloping ceiling of the 
classrooms, and giving a graceful line affect. 
The skylights economically provide light for 
the corridor and classrooms and give the 
corridor a modern, bright, and clean look. 
The natural wood beams supporting the ceil- 
ing heighten the modern line. 

The auditorium is a large multipurpose 
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room, which serves as a cafeteria, gym, audi- 
torium, and on Fridays a music room. The 
auditorium ceiling is made of the same type 
of material as the classrooms, but is much 
higher. As a gym it is equipped with bas- 
kets for basketball, which we are now using 
with care, because the windows are not yet 
protected. 

We are all proud of our new school and 
think it one of the loveliest and most mod- 
ern schools in this State. Orrington should 
be very proud to have such a beautiful, 
modern school. 


Experts on the Federal Reserve Question 
Its Present Structure and Functions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the Domestic Finance Subcom- 
mittee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee is now holding hearings on 
the Federal Reserve System. Last week 
we heard from six outstanding econo- 
mists. Excerpts from the prepared 
statements of three of these witnesses 
were put into the Record by the gentle- 
man from California, the Honorable 
RIcRARD T. Hanna. Today, I would like 
to place into the Recorp excerpts from 
the prepared statements of Prof. O. H. 
Brownlee, of the University of Minne- 
sota; Eli Shapiro, of the Graduate 
School of Business of Harvard Univer- 
sity; and Paul Samuelson, of MIT. 
These three experts in our economy’s 
money system testified last week, on Feb- 
ruary 26 and 27. 

Professor Brownlee: 

I support the proposals to (1) grant banks 
membership in the system without requir- 
ing them to hold Federal Reserve stock, (2) 
eliminate the prohibition against the pay- 
ment of interest on demand deposits, and 
(3) permit banks to pay interest on deposits 
made by the Treasury and charge for services 
rendered to the Treasury. 


Professor Brownlee also stated: 

Monetary activities have contributed to 
economic instability not only because of 
using the wrong targets but also because of 
acting as if the future could be known more - 
accurately than we can now predict it * * * 
the indirect evidence combined with ac- 
cepted theory favors a policy of increasing 
the money supply at a constant rate. This 
permits setting clearly targets for total bank 
reserves relatively far into the future. The 
Open Market Committee not only can be 
abolished; its function can be abolished as 
well, 


Professor Shapiro: 


Since policy decisions are made by differ- 
ent agencies * * * stabilization strategy re- 
quires coordination among the agencies to 
insure the pursuit of a common end. For 
if one agency takes price stability to be the 
critical goal and pursues policies appropri- 
ate to the attainment of that goal, while 
other agencies deem full employment or eco- 
nomic growth to be the more important ob- 
jective of policy, we will observe conflicting 
policies which may indeed prevent the at- 
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tainment of any of these goals. For exam- 
ple, 1f the Central Bank, in its interest in 
price stability, maintains a monetary policy 
which dampens demand, the fiscal policy of 
the Government in attempting to offset this 
policy will be forced to run larger deficits. 

I tend to support the following recommen- 
dations * * put forth by the Commission 
on Money and Credit: 

The Federal Reserve Board Chairman and 
Vice Chairman should be designated by the 
President from among the Board's member- 
ship, to serve for 4-year terms coterminous 
with the President's. 

The Federal Reserve Board should consist 
of five members, with overlapping 10-year 
terms, one expiring each odd-numbered year; 
members should be eligible for reappoint- 
ment. 

Occupational and geographical qualifica- 
tions for Board members should be elimi- 
nated. 

The present form of capital stock of the 
Federal Reserve banks should be retired. 

The determination of open market policies 
should be vested in the Board. 


Professor Samuelson: 

1. The present Federal Reserve System 
* * * has evolved toward becoming a toler- 
ably effective central bank. * * * Further 
evolution is both inevitable and desirable, 
particularly in making the Federal Reserve a 
responsible institution in the American po- 
litical structure. 

2. Lack of coordination between monetary, 
fiscal, and debt policies as determined by the 
Executive and Congress with monetary credit, 
Interest, and debt-management policies as 
determined by Federal Reserve policy can 
lead to shortrun crises and to costly long- 
run ineffectiveness. Yet, at this stage of 
Federal Reserve evolution, there is nothing 
to prevent tragic recurrence of such undesir- 
able conflicts. It has been more of a lucky 
accident, than an inherent feature of present 
legislation and practice, that the United 
States has been able to avoid costly friction; 
but not even with our lucky combination of 
personalities and events, has our economy 
been some cost attributable to lack 
of unified monetary policy. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Speaking as an American economist, cog- 
nizant of our peculiar evolution of institu- 
tions and practice, I do not now recommend 
such a drastic change. Perhaps in the com- 
ing decades, we may evolve toward a similar 
system. The most important changes needed 
now seem to me to be the following: 

(a) The 14-year terms of the Board mem- 
bers are too long. Staggered 6-year terms 
would seem none too short. Perhaps 4 years 
would be better. 

(b) The Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors should definitely be appointed by each 
new President, and should serve at the pleas- 
ure of the President. 

(c) The present Open Market Committee 
gives too much representation to the regional 
banks, too little to the executive branch. At 
the most, there should be the President of 
the New York Federal Reserve bank and one 
rotating President from the other 11 banks 
on it. 

(d) If an irreconcilable conflict between 
the Executive and the Federal Reserve were 
to ensue, it should be made clear that the 
Federal Reserve must yield, albeit with the 
right to full protest to both Congress and 
the public. The sole exception to this ulti- 
mate yielding should be in the case that 
Congress by explicit resolution of both Houses 
releases the Federal Reserve from its show- 
down subordination, 

I have not tried to spell out the legislative 
details of the above recommendations and 
have deliberately left my wording general. 
The above recommendation, I belleve, pre- 
serves the proper kind of independence of 
the central bank: like the House of Lords, 
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it should be able to delay innovations, to 
smooth down the volatile changes of public 
opinion and of thin majorities. But the cen- 
tral bank should never be thought of as an 
island of isolated power, as a King George 
defending the economy against the dragon 
of inflation and frenzied finance. As Ed- 
mund Burke said nearly two centuries ago: 
“The age of chivalry is dead—that of respon- 
sible, democratic government has succeeded.” 


Constitutional Rights 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I too, wish to congratulate the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Cun- 
NINGHAM] for his raising the question of 
possible abrogation of constitutional 
rights. I too, received a letter from Mr. 
Sidney Zagri, legislative counsel, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
along with several memorandums at- 


tempting to document the infractions of . 


constitutional rights alleged in his letter. 
Many of these documents have been in- 
serted in the Recorp. 

Mr. Speaker, whether we are consid- 
ering the case of Mr. Hoffa, or Mr. Cohn, 
or of any other citizen charged with 
any crime, two things stand out clearly 
in my thinking: The first is the extreme 
difficulty that there is today in obtain- 
ing sufficient evidence to convict. 
Countless hours of work and of observa- 
tion; of detailed examination and eval- 
uation; as well as searching out and in- 
terrogation of witnesses are required. 
It is a colossal job to amass sufficient 
evidence to prove guilt beyond reason- 
able doubt and to obtain the evidence 
required therefor, particularly if one 
is dealing with a clever, organized, and 
knowledgeable person. 

The second point, however, is that un- 
der our system of law a man is innocent 
until proven guilty. We believe in the 
intrinsic worth of an individual and in 
the general concept that it is far worse to 
punish a man for a crime which he did 
not commit than to free a man for a 
crime which he did commit. 

In these days when the tentacles of the 
Federal Government reach increasingly 
into the daily lives of each of our citi- 
zens, the protection of the individual 
against his government and autocratic 
action thereof becomes ever more im- 
portant. Whether we are considering 
laws dealing with income taxes, labor 
legislation, religious rights, freedom of 
expression, property rights or civil rights, 
we must guard carefully against over- 
zealous or overreaching action by our 
law-enforcement officers. 

The gentleman from Nebraska has 
made a contribution in bringing these se- 
rious allegations to the attention of the 
Congress. On the surface the allegations 
would suggest that the Justice Depart- 
ment has gone far beyond the fine line 
which separates the rights of a defendant 
to conduct his separate defense and the 
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rights of the public to obtain the facts. 
I was disturbed by the charge that a U.S. 
marshal had invaded the records of the 
defendant, and his files, without a war- 
rant or other legal basis. I was further 
disturbed by the allegation that the 
Jencks Act had been avoided and the fur- 
ther allegation that the Government was 
in a position to change testimony with- 
out notification to the defense as the trial 
progressed. 

Mr. Speaker, the point raised by the 
comments of the gentleman from Nebras- 
ka and by the allegations of Mr. Zagri 
must not be considered in light of the 
defendant. Nor do I make these com- 
ments in defense of the defendant, whom 
I do not know, but rather because of the 
serious questions they raise with regard 
to the autocratic power—and its use by 
the Attorney General—which the charges 
raise. I hope the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary will give these allegations its 
serious attention. 


Mr. Johnson Presides 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


‘OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the London 
Daily Telegraph. It is a fine tribute to 
President Johnson and clearly shows the 
respect and confidence with which our 
English friends regard our great and 
beloved leader: 

Mn. JOHNSON PRESIDES 
President Johnson yesterday delivered to 
his first address on the state of 
the Union. It does not seem very likely 
to be his last. To emerge from the relative 
obscurity of the Vice Presidency, a man 
whose apparent limitations were more ob- 
vious than his strengths; to behave in the 
most testing circumstances with courage, 
dignity and good sense; to gather swiftly 
and surely into his own hands the reins 
which his predecessor was forced by tragedy 
to drop; to take up as his own all the tasks 
to which his predecessor had addressed him- 
self; to pass triumphantly through one 
ordeal after another; what an achievement 
his has already been. We may measure it 
by the fact that we follow his doings no 
longer with apprehension and forbearance 

but with secure confidence. : 

When Lyndon Johnson and John Ken- 
nedy were contending for the Democratic 
nomination it was Kennedy who was some- 
times regarded as the cool and uncommitted 
politician, Johnson as the radical popular 
tribune with fire in his belly. Succeeding 
events have tended to obscure or even re- 
verse this judgment. Yesterday's address 
vividly recalls and confirms that part of lt 
which relates to Johnson. 
dent Kennedy’s programme, and more s0. 
Were President Kennedy's policies in fact 
dictated by circumstances? Were they such 
that no President could conceivahly choose 
others? If not (and surely they were not) 
then President Johnson had the chance of 
modifying some and dropping or reversing 
others. More than the chance, he had every 
excuse; for some of them, however right or 
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necessary, will bring him little but trouble, 
more brickbats than bouquets. 

Yet here we see him marching straight 
ahead. The Kennedy momentum is main- 
tained, even increased. Nothing has been 
abandoned, nothing emasculated. Hospital 
insurance for old people; President Kennedy 
repeatedly tried and failed to get this en- 
acted; undaunted, President Johnson tries 
again. Civil rights for Negroes; controversy 
about this bill, even the enactment of which 
will hardly appease the Negroes, must 
jeopardise other legislation dear to the new 
President's heart. No matter, he presses on 
undeterred. To the Kennedy program he 
adds proposals of his own, amounting, in 
his own words, to “an unconditional war on 
poverty.” 

To sugar the radical pill he offers a few 
concessions, He relies on frugal administra- 
tion to make welfare expenditure palatable. 
He relies on reduced production of atomic 
explosives to make possible not only this 
expenditure but also sizable cuts in taxa- 
tion. His address is perhaps not dissimilar 
to what Roosevelt might have said today 
had he been alive and active. 


Economic Report: A Political Campaign 


Piece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the latest campaign handouts paid 
for by the taxpayers is the President’s 
Economic Report. This is pointed out 
by Henry Hazlitt, in the current issue 
of Newsweek magazine, under a column 
headed “Inflation and Statism.” 

With the permission of the House, I 
submit it for consideration: 

BUSINESS TDES—INFLATION AND STATISM 

(By Henry Hazlitt) 

From time to time I have contended in 
this column that there is no need for a 
Council of Economic Advisers, and no excuse 
for an annual Economic Report. I wrote on 
January 28, 1952, for instance, that the re- 
port “consists mainly of giving ‘scientific’ 
and ‘economic’ reasons for what the Presi- 
Gent has done or wants to do for political 
reasons. * * * [It] is administration propa- 
ganda paid for by the taxpayers.” 

This year's Economic Report is just one 
More example. It is an out-and-out cam- 
paign document. We learn from it that the 
Eisenhower administration just couldn't do 
anything right. For instance: “Federal out- 
lays leveled off early in 1957 and then de- 
clined, just at a time when expansionary 
Policy was needed to avoid a downturn.” 
Then, again, between 1958 and 1960: “Fed- 
eral policy was restrictive and wholly in- 
appropriate to a period of insufficient de- 
mand.” And so on. 


CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 


All the comparisons in President John- 
son's own 18-page Economic Report (sum- 
marizing the council's 283~page report) boast 
of the progress since early 1961"—1.e., since 
the Kennedy-Johnson administration came 
in. “Our record $100 billion expansion since 
early 1961 has carried us past important 
Milestones in the march toward a better 
life. * * In the nearly 3 years of un- 
broken expansion since early 1961: gross 
national product is up 16 percent, measured 
in constant dollars,” etc. And remember: 
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“An expansion as long, strong, and free of 
excesses as the one we are now experiencing 
does not just happen. * * * Government 
has steadily pursued fiscal and monetary 
policies designed to promote recovery, accele- 
rate expansion, and encourage business and 
consumer confidence; in 1961, when the ad- 
ministration’s quick antirecession program 
got recovery off to a flying start,” etc. 

I shall not here attempt to check back on 
the validity of the comparisons that the 
Economic Report makes with conditions in 
the Eisenhower administration. I shall 
merely mention one comparison that it does 
not cite: in the 8 Eisenhower years, unem- 
ployment averaged 4.9 percent; in the 3 Ken- 
nedy-Johnson years, it has been 6 percent. 

Yet the new Economic Report concedes 
that, “by all odds, the country’s No. 1 eco- 
nomic problem is persistent unemployment,” 
How does the administration propose to solve 
this? It proposes to solve it by the method 
that has persistently failed in the past— 
more monetary inflation. 


TAX CUT AS PANACEA 


Its great reliance is on the $11 billion tax 
cut. “Speedy passage of the tax cut 
will provide a net fiscal stimulus, taking both 
expenditures and tax cut into account, that 
will be three times as great in 1964 as in any 
of the years 1961, 1962, and 1963—will, in 
fact, provide a greater net stimulus to the 
economy in 1964—to jobs, production, in- 
come, and profits—than in any other peace- 
time year in history. * * * The tax cut will 
give a sustained lift, year in and year out, to 
the American economy. When fully effec- 
tive In 1965, it will send well over $11 billion 
annually coursing through the arteries of 
the private economy.” 

It is clear that this $11 billion is to consist 
entirely of deficit spending—that it is to be 
created by issuing $11 billion of new money 
and credit. To make this quite plain, Mr. 
Johnson says: “It would be self-defeating 
to cancel the stimulus of tax reduction by 
tightening money.” 

Not once does the report suggest that any 
part of our unemployment may be caused 
by wage rates or labor costs already above 
marginal productivity levels, or that any ad- 
justment may be needed. Instead it pro- 
poses remedies—e.g., “higher overtime pen- 
alty (wage) rates“ calculated to make the 
unemployment worse. 

The remedies that the Economie Report 
prescribes for all our economic ills, in brief, 
are more deficits, more inflation, more con- 
trols, more statism. Not once does it dawn 
on the authors of the report that the Govern- 
ment has caused our chronic unemployment, 
caused the balance-of-payments deficit, and 
caused our slow rate of economic growth, by 
precisely the nostrums it is advocating as a 
sure cure for these maladies. 


Need To Investigate the State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the following resolution was passed 
by the Los Angeles County Federation 
of Republican Women on February 26, 
1964, and I have been requested to place 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
RESOLUTION PASSED FEBRUARY 26, 1964, BY Los 

ANGELES COUNTY FEDERATION OF REPUBLI- 

CAN WOMEN 

Whereas the State Department was respon- 
sible for the repatriation of Presidential as- 
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sassin Lee Harvey Oswald after he had re- 
nounced his citizenship for communism, and 
it even financed his return from Russia; and 

Whereas State Department personnel have 
played a major role in engineering the series 
of Munichs, in nuclear agreements, grain 
deals, unilateral disarmament projects, and 
other attempts at peace through appease- 
ment; and 

Whereas State Department predilection for 
pro-Communist dictators, and aversion to 
anti-Communist regimes have been respon- 
sible for the diplomatic crises, the appalling 
messes, and the continued losses in Korea, 
Laos, Cuba, Berlin, Vietnam, Cambodia, Pan- 
ama, and other Latin American countries; 
and 

Whereas the dismissal of Otto Otepka, for 
furnishing Congress with necessary informa- 
tion, signaled the end of effective security 
within the State Department: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Los Angeles County 
Federation of Republican Women urge a 
thorough and immediate investigation of the 
Department of State, from top to bottom, by 
the Congress of the United States, 


Rights and Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. ‘MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to the following editorial 
which appeared in the March 2, 1964, is- 
sue of the Chicago Sun-Times. As one 
who supported civil rights legislation, I 
in particular want to point out what the 
editorial emphasizes—that certain re- 
sponsibilities must be accepted along 
with additional civil rights. Under 
unanimous consent, I include the edito- 
rial at this point: 

RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITY 


The civil rights bill is now in the Senate, 
having passed the House. A considerable 
debate is expected. In some quarters the 
expectation is that the debate—or filibuster, 
if you will—could run until late in April or 
early in May. 

The atmosphere of this filibuster cannot 
possibly be improved nor can the oppor- 
tunity for equitable resolution and passage of 
this controversial civil rights measure be 
tempered by episodes such as the recent 
actions in the area of civil rights. 

The trouble in Princess Anne, Md., where 
State police, using snarling police dogs, clubs 
and flrehoses fought a pitched battle in the 
streets with Negro students is one such ex- 
ample. 

It is equally deplorable, in principle, for 
civil rights groups to threaten a continual 
round of harassment of Chicago’s public 
school system to emphasize and underline 
points already made. 

Lawrence Landry, leader of the recent 
school boycott, has threatened such action. 

We think this is wrong. 

Wrong because such harassment stifies the 
efforts of those trying to solve the problems 
that must be solved. 

Wrong because mass absenteeism costs a 
school system dearly in terms of dollars. 
That deprivation must, inevitably, increase 
the difficulty of maintaining and raising the 
standards of education. 

Wrong because mass absenteeism deprives 
the child of what he needs most, time in 
school. 2 
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Wrong because such tactics destroy the 
very fabric of discipline in the schools. 

Wrong because the tactics of destruction 
are not the tactics of freedom. 

The privilege of equal rights is a solemn 
one. It belongs, according to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to everyone. This 
has not been followed im the past. It is in 
the process of being followed now. The 
country is in a period of great and significant 


Easily forgotten in the heat of this change 
is the simple fact that the privilege of equal 
rights carries with it the burden of respon- 
sibility. Rioting in the streets, harassing a 
school system, adyocating violence and de- 
fiance of the law, meeting change with 
brutality is an abandonment of that respon- 
sibllity—no matter who does it. It is time 
that both sides in this time of change accept 
the responsibility that equality demands. 


Confusion in the House Banking and 
Currency Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a great deal of confusion in the House 
Banking and Currency Committee as to 
what rules we are operating under. 

At the start of this Congress we 
adopted some rules but no one seems to 
know just what they are, at least I do 
not. The chairman, Mr. Patman, at the 
time said that he would never use the 
subpena power except by a vote of the 
whole committee or a subcommittee. 
So far as I can find out such a vote has 
never been taken in any executive ses- 
sion of the full committee or any sub- 
committee which was held according to 
the rules. This means that such a vote 
would not be good if the chairman sim- 
ply called enough majority members on 
the phone and got their consent. I feel 
it has to be a regular meeting of the full 
membership of the subcommittee or full 
committee including the Republicans. 

On February 7, 1964, a letter went to 
the presidents of the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks over Mr. Parman’s signature as 
chairman. I hereby quote that letter: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D.C., February 7, 1964. 

As a part of our general review of the 
structure and operations of the Federal Re- 
serve System, the Domestic Finance Subcom- 
mittee of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee desires to obtain certain relevant 
financial information from the presidents of 
the Federal Reserve banks. No suggestion 
of conflict of interest has been made to the 
committee. However, we feel it is incumbent 
upon the committee to survey the income 
and asset position of each of the presidents 
of the Federal Reserve banks at periodic in- 
tervals. As a consequence we would appre- 
ciate your providing the following informa- 
tion at your earliest convenience. 

(1) Your personal income and breakdown 
by each source during each year or part 
thereof of your tenure as president of a Fed- 
eral Reserve bank, and for each of the 3 


years prior thereto. 
(2a) A detailed breakdown of your secu- 
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rity holdings at a date 6 months prior to 
your taking office as president of a Federal 
Reserve bank. 

(2b) Your security holdings at the present 
time. 

(3) Identify in detail the nature of your 
association or affillation with any banking 
or financial institution and or any nonfinan- 
cial business enterprise. 

Thank you for your cooperation in our 
investigation. 

Sincerely, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman. 


Mr. Speaker, no Republicans knew 
about this letter and several of the Dem- 
ocratic Members whom I asked said they 
had never heard of it. It was apparently 
done by the chairman alone. I did not 
find out about it for a week. I then sent 
a letter to the Presidents of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, which I quote: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 17, 1964. 
Mr. ALFRED HAYES, 
President, Federal. Reserve Bank of New 
York, New York, N.Y. 

Deag Mr. Hayes: Earlier this month the 
Honorable Wricht Patman addressed a let- 
ter to you to give certain information relat- 
ing to the sources of your personal income 
and a detailed breakdown of your holdings 
of securities. The information regarding 
income is to cover the period of your presi- 
dency and 3 years before and the data on 
your security holdings is to commence 6 
months prior to your presidency. Other 
information is also requested. 

This letter was signed by Mr. PATMAN 
as chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the House of Representatives 
but the fact is that the full committee was 
not informed of this contemplated action. 
I think this Is a perfectly outrageous request 
and if I were president of a Federal Reserve 
bank I certainly would not comply with it. 

This letter is to let you know that the 
request does not have the approval of many 
of the committee members and I do hope 
that you will not comply with it, or at least 
hold off.complying for a while for further 
developments. 

Most of the minority members of the com- 
mittee are out of town this week but as soon 
as they return I plan to get them together 
and talk this over. I intend to bring the 
matter up in an executive session when the 
full committee meets. 

The question of a subpena under our rules 
would have to be voted on by either the full 
committee or a subcommittee thereof.. As 
this whole investigation develops it seems 
to me that Mr. Parman makes his rules as 
he goes along but I know some of us will 
fight any subpena action—even before the 
House itself if necessary. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE E. KILBURN. 


Mr. Speaker, in attempting to find out 
what the minutes of our original organi- 
zation executive session show, I asked 
the clerk of the committee for a copy of 
them. He later informed me they were 
in Mr. PatMAn’s possession and he would 
not give them to me. I then wrote Mr. 
Patman the following letter: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 20, 1964. 

Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and Our- 
rency, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: I respectfully request 
a copy of the minutes of the executive ses- 
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sions of our committee in the 88th Congress 
having to do with issuing a subpena, If you 
cannot, under the rules, give me a copy, I 
would like to have these minutes available to 
me to look over. 
Sincerely, 
CLARENCE E. KILBURN. 


He replied on February 26, as follows: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 26, 1964. 
Hon. CLARENCE E. KILBURN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar CLARENCE: In reply to your letter of 
February 20, I shall be very glad to talk to 
you about these matters at your convenience. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PATMAN. 


You will notice, Mr. Speaker, that he 
said nothing about letting me see the 
minutes. I quote herewith rule XI, clause 
26 of the rules of the House: 

(a) The rules of the House are the 
rules of its committees so far as applicable, 
except that a motion to recess from day to 
day is a motion of high privilege in commit- 
tees. Committees may adopt additional rules 
not inconsistent therewith. 

(b) Each committee shall keep a complete 
record of all committee action. Such rec- 
ord shall include a record of the votes on any 
question on which a record vote is demanded. 

(e) All committee hearings, records, data, 
charts, and files shall be kept separate and 
distinct from the congressional office records 
of the Member serving as chairman of the 
committee; and such records shall be the 
property of the House and all Members of the 
House shall have access to such records. 
Each committee is authorized to have printed 
and bound testimony and other data pre- 
sented at hearings held by the committee. 


No one knows when the chairman will 
ever have an executive session of the full 
committee and this question of our com- 
mittee rules should be straightened out 
promptly. Our committee is fast becom- 
ing a laughing stock among the people 
familiar with its operations. Since I was 
elected a Member of the House and a 
member of the committee just the same 
as Mr. Patman, I feel I have rights in this 
matter and I propose to exercise them. 


I called a meeting of the Republican 
members of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and we got out a joint 
statement signed by every single minor- 
ity member. It is as follows: 

MR. PATMAN GOES FISHING 

Early this month Mr. ParMAx, as chairman - 
of the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, wrote to the president of each Fed- 
eral Reserve bank asking for “(1) your per- 
sonal income and a breakdown by each 
source during each year or part thereof of 
your tenure as president of a Federal Re- 
serve bank, and for each of the 3 years prior 
thereto, (2a) a detailed breakdown of your 
security holdings at a date 6 months prior 
to your taking office as a president of a 
Federal Reserve bank, (2b) your security 
holdings at the present time,” (3) identify 
in detall whether or not the man had eyer 
been employed by or held stock in a bank or 
financial institution or had been affiliated 


‘ with any nonfinancial business enterprise. 


This letter was never considered by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency or by 
a subcommittee thereof. It apparently was 
dispatched by Mr. Parman alone though 
worded as coming from the Domestic Finance 
Subcommittee. 
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Mr. Parman states, No suggestion of con- 
flict of interest has been made to the com- 
mittee". This being so, what reason does 
Mr. Parman have for delving into the per- 
sonal affairs of the presidents to the extent 
contemplated in this letter? If Mr. Param 
has information warranting a demand for 
detailed financial reports covering periods, in 
several cases, before the president became 
associated with the Federal Reserve banks he 
should have shared such knowledge with the 
other members of the committee whose co- 
operation would have been forthcoming 
promptly. 

In view of the manner in which this en- 
croachment on the personal affairs of the 
presidents of the Federal Reserve banks was 
issued it can only be concluded that Mr. 
Parman has embarked on another “fishing 
expedition” with no assurance that the 
personal affairs of the Federal Reserve bank 
presidents will not be exposed to the public 
gaze of the curious. 

The presidents of the Federal Reserve 
banks are men of high caliber and extensive 
technical training. They are closely super- 
vised by the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and at least annually 
are required to report thelr indebtedness to 
the Board. By Board regulation they can 
have no outside affiliations or own bank 
stocks. 

It seems unfortunate that one Member of 
the Congress can subject these men to such 
whimsical personal harassment. 

CLARENCE E. KILBURN, WILLIAM B. WM- 
NALL, EUGENE SILER, Pact A. FINO, 
FLORENCE P. DWYER, SEYMOUR HALPERN, 
James HARVEY, OLIVER BOLTON, W. E. 
BROCK, ROBERT Tart, JR., JOSEPH M. 
McDapg, SHERMAN P. LLOYD, BURT L. 
TALCOTT, DEL CLAWSON. 


Feeling that this matter should be 
talked over with the top members of the 
committee I tried to arrange a meeting 
with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PATMAN], the gentleman from Alabama 
Mr. Rams], the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. WIDNALL], and myself. For 
some reason the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Parman] felt this was a secret 
meeting so he has refused to attend. 

Personally, I would much prefer to 
have the matter brought up before the 
full committee, and open to the public as 
far as I am concerned. 

Since this committee is a creature of 
the House it seems to me that the House 
is entitled to know the facts and the 
conditions under which we are attempt- 
ing to operate. 

I would also think that the House 
Administration Committee would be 
interested to get an example of the 
arbitrary way the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Parman] is spending the taxpayers 
money that they give him for the com- 
mittee. Then the next time he comes 
before the House Administration’ Com- 
mittee they can better judge the merits 
of his request for funds. 


The Taming of the Gerrymander 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GILLIS W. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said in the public press 
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during the past week, regarding the Su- 
preme Court decision on congressional 
redistricting in Westberry versus Sand- 
ers. 
The Christian Science Monitor of 
February 26 carried a very interesting 
feature article on this important sub- 
ject, entitled “The Taming of the Gerry- 
mander.” 

This article points out that a great 
many of the disparities in congressional 
apportionment comes from geographical 
problems, rather than from the efforts 
of country folks to “avoid being outnum- 
bered or outslickered by concentrations 
of city folk.” 

I recommend it to you for your con- 
sideration: 

West Coast Report: THE TAMING oF THE 
GERRY MANDER 
(By Harlan Trott) — 

Sa Farancisco,—California’s political 
menagerie has its share of gerrymanders. 

But none of these 38 geographical monsters 
outmatches any of the others very much 
in population size, 

The Supreme Court’s recent opinion on 
congressional apportionment opens up a 
fascinating vein for hard-rock exploration 
all through the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific West. 

California, on the whole, is quite uni- 
formly balanced on this score. The average 
number of residents for the State’s 38 dis- 
tricts is 414,000 and most of them are pretty 
much in line. 

It's the geography of the problem that is 
especially fascinating—something the West 
has a great deal of. 

In surveying the Western States in the 
glare of the Supreme Court ruling, you get 
the impression that the disparities in con- 
gressional apportionment stem mainly from 
geographical problems. And less from 
efforts by country folk to avoid being out- 
numbered or outslickered by concentrations 
of city folk. 

Take Oregon, for example. What does 
Gov. Mark Hatfleld mean when he remarks 
that the issue of equitable population rep- 
resentation “points up the inevitable clash 
between the theoretical and the practical“? 

You almost have to see a map of Oregon. 
Draw a straight line from the Columbia 
River south to California and everything east 
is the second congressional district. 

It's the smallest by far in the ratio of peo- 

to representation. Representative AL 
ULLMAN (Democrat), of Baker, has 265,164 
people in his constituency. But to shake 
hands with them all he would traverse two- 
thirds of Oregon and still not step over his 
district line. 

Representative EDITH Green, (Democrat), 
of Portland, has a quite different problem 
in her third district. She only has to drive 
around Multnomah County to greet all the 
voters. But she has about twice as many 
hands to shake because her constituency 
holds 522,813 residents. 

So when Governor Hatfield speaks of the 
inevitable clash between the theoretical and 
the practical, he is talking about geography 
to some extent. “One of our districts (Mr. 
Utiman’s) occupies more than 50,000 square 
miles and 1s larger than Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island combined,” says Mr. Hatfield. 

California's Second District is like Oregon's 
Mr. Utiman’s. It runs from a little north 
of the latitude of Los Angeles to the Oregon 
border, a long thin strip pressed against the 
sunset side of the Sierra Nevada, a stretch 
comparable to that between Maine's Passa- 
maquoddy Bay and the Chesapeake Capes. 
Some going. 

There has been talk of redistricting Oregon 
to equalize things between Mrs. GREEN'S 
compact Third District and Mr. ULLMAN’S 
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waving-wheat and cattle-browsing second 
district, A bill was drafted proposing to ex- 
tend the Second District boundaries to en- 
circle some of the residents in Oregon's re- 
maining three districts. This did not work 
out. 

Actually giving Mr. ULLMAN more constit- 
uents would have made his district even 
bigger. To shake all the outstretched hands 
along enlarged western boundaries, he would 
have to cross the Cascade Range. 

His present west boundary is a natural one. 
Any extension of it to the west would com- 
pound the voters’ isolation problem, 

But when it comes to how far a politician 
has to go to shake a hand, Congressman Wal. 
TER Barinc, Democrat, of Nevada, must travel 
the longest mile in the West. He has the 
whole of the Nation's fourth largest State 
to traverse. There are more square miles to 
trudge than hands to shake. 

The 1960 Nevada census shows there are 
285,278 residents. But Nevada is growing 
very fast percentagewise. Already political 
leaders are speculating on how Nevada 
would look when it had two congressional 
districts, instead of being a district-of-the- 
whole. 

Secretary of State John Koontz says it 
might be practical to just draw a straight 
east-west line midway across the State, This 
would strike a fairly even population balance 
between Nevada's two expanding population 
centers, Reno and Las Vegas. The districts 
would each encompass about the same pro- 
portion of outlying population in the cities 
lying due east from Reno and Las Vegas. 
Mr. Koontz says it wouldn’t make much dif- 
ference where his native city of Goldfield 
ended up in the redistricting. The popula- 
tion is only about 400. The exodus began 
soon after the termination of the Nelson- 
Gans lightweight championship bout over 
50 years ago, But other parts of Nevada are 
growing faster percentagewise than Califor- 
nia or even Arizona. 


Commerce Secretary Hodges, Johnson 
Administration in Buzzsaw of Lumber 
Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. DUNCAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
months now a battle has been raging 
in the lumber industry over the proposal 
for revised lumber standards establishing 
dimensional differences between dry and 
green lumber. Benefits to the producer 
and the consumer have been prophecied 
by the proponents. Dire consequences to 
the green producers have likewise been 
forecast. 

The lumber industry has, in recent 
years, suffered a loss of domestic market 
to imports, principally from Canada. 
The manufacturers must improve and 
diversify their product and aggressively 
seek new markets. On the other hand, 
the economic impact of proposed changes 
on the industry or substantial portions 
thereof cannot be disregarded. Our ef- 
forts must be directed to helping the 
whole industry and we must be careful 
in trying to solve immediate problems 
that we do not create new and more 
serious ones, 
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This is a complex and technical prob- 
lem, difficult to understand, It is im- 
portant to my district that it be under- 
stood and solved properly. The article 
which follows by A. Robert Smith has ap- 
peared in Oregon papers and is an able 
exposition of the problem: 

COMMERCE SECRETARY HODGES, JOHNSON AD- 
MINISTRATION IN Buzz Saw or LUMBER DIS- 
PUTE 

(By A. Robert Smith) 

WasuHiIncton.—A titantic tussle over the 
proper size of a two by four has caught the 
Johnson administration in a buzz saw of 
powerful political pressures. 

What started as a relatively dull economic 
question has mushroomed into a fight be- 
tween aggressive economic interest groups 
who in turn have drawn into the battle such 
prominent political figures as Speaker JOHN 
McCormack, Ways and Means Chairman WIL- 
BUR Mts, one son of President Roosevelt 
and a brother of the late President Kennedy, 
the law firm of one of President Johnson's 
closest advisers, and a cadre of liberal and 
conservative Congressmen who have chosen 
sides. 

The man in the middle of all this is Com- 
merce Secretary Luther Hodges. 

At issue is whether the Commerce Depart- 
ment should change the Government's stand- 
ard for lumber to permit the thickness of a 
dry two by four to be shaved to 1½ inches. 
For years the standard thickness, required by 
FHA-approved housing and local building 
codes, has been 15 inches, 

The reduction of an eighth of an inch 
could mean millions of dollars in profits or 
losses to competing elements of the softwood 
lumber industry which supplies most of the 
wood that goes into housing construction. 
Advocates of the change estimate it would 
save $100 million a year in housing costs. 
They pointed this out last week to the Presi- 
dent's new adviser on consumer matters, Mrs. 
Esther Peterson, 

NLMA LEADS FIGHT 


Leading the fight for slimmer boards is the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
in behalf of a number of the largest pro- 
ducers of kiln dried lumber, notably Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., which is already pro- 
ducing the slimmer boards in anticipation of 
their acceptance in the near future, accord- 
ing to Random Lengths, the authoritative 
lumber trade paper. 

Opposing the change is Western Forest 
Industries Association in behalf of its mem- 
ber companies which produce what is called 
green or unseasoned lumber. 

Green lumber, shipped by water or rail 
from the Northwest to markets in the East 
and southern California, loses its moisture 
gradually through the air as it stands in 
lumber yards or after it has been used in 
construction. Dry lumber is normally more 
costly because it is seasoned in a large kiln 
then shipped in boxcars to its markets. 

The proposed new standard would allow 
only dry lumber to be reduced in size. It's 
based on the conclusion that a 1½- inch dry 
board is as strong or stronger than a 15-inch 
green board, as determined by laboratory 
tests. Adoption of the new standard would 
mean that builders could use a 14-inch dry 
pona of a 15-inch green board interchange- 
ably. 

The change would allow dry producers 
to get more boards per tree, to reduce 
the cost and time of drying, and to ship more 


boards per boxcar at a rail rtation 
saving. Green producers f the price ad- 
vantage they now enjoy o dry lumber 


would be converted into a disadvantage—and 

much of their market would be wiped out. 
BIG COMPANIES. DENEFIT 

Chief beneficiarles among lumber pro- 

ducers would be the large landowning com- 

panies, such as Weyerhaeuser, Georgia- 
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Pacific, Pope & Talbot, which already own 
the trees from which they hope to cut greater 
numbers of boards, making each tree more 
valuable. This increased value is taxable at 
the relatively low capital gains rate, a factor 
which further enhances the value of slimmer 
boards to timber owners. 

Dry lumber producers who rely primarily 
on purchasing Government timber would 
benefit. less, it is assumed, for the increased 
value of each tree would result in higher 
competitive bidding during timber sales. 

The recommendation for slimmer boards 
was formally presented to Secretary Hodges 
last August by the American Lumber Stan- 
dards Committee, composed of representa- 
tives of lumber retailers, wholesalers, and 
manufacturers, railroads, contractors, archi- 
tects, construction engineers, and wood-use 
industries. The green producers, claiming 
the American Lumber Standards Commit- 
tee is stacked against them, have put up such 
a fight that Hodges has delayed acting on the 
proposal long after its advocates thought it 
would be adopted. 

STANDARD POLITICAL ISSUE 


On January 31, Hodges listened to a 45- 
minute plea for swift action led off by Mor- 
timer B. Doyle, executive vice president, 
National Lumber Manufacturers, who said: 

“Unfortunately, this new standard has ap- 
parently become a political Issue to some 
and, we fear, has been subjected to review 
and delay on that basis rather than on its 
technical and economic adequacy.” 

Among other groups joining the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association in their 
appeal to Hodges were the American In- 
stitute of Architects and the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders, which claimed 
slimmer boards would “tend to reduce the 
cost of housfng (and) at the same time it 
will enable us to build a better house.” 
Also favoring the change are the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters, National Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, Southern 
and Western Pine Associations, California 
Redwood Association, and West Coast Lum- 
bermen's Association, 

Opponents promptly asked for equal time. 
Among those making this request were 
Speaker McCormack, and Senators EDWARD 
M. KENNEDY and Leveretr SALTONSTALL, of 
Massachusettes. Their interest is in protect- 
ing the Boston port terminal interests that 
handle green lumber arriving by ship. 
Hodges promised them a hearing. 

Opponents have also aroused Representa- 
tive James Roosrvett, Democrat, of Call- 
fornia. As chairman of a Small Business 
Subcommittee, Representative ROOSEVELT 
fired off a letter to Hodges January 28 relat- 
ing complaints from California lumbermen 
which “indicate a movement is underway by 
large organizations in the lumber industry 
which could ultimately eliminate smaller 
organizations.” - 

This is “contrary to the public interest,” 
sald Rooseve.r, threatening to hold congres- 
sional hearings if they “appear necessary.” 
He asked Hodges to comment on the follow- 
ing five complaints he has heard; 

1. The new standard would discriminate 
against green lumber. 

2. The American Lumber Standards Com- 
mittee is not broadly representative of the 
lumbering industry and is dominated by mo- 
nopolistic interests. 

3. The economic impact resulting from the 
proposed standards will cause hardship, par- 
ticularly among smaller lumber companies. 

4. There has been no demonstration that 
a change would benefit the consumer. 

5. The conception and promotion of the 
new standards is in violation of law, 

Hodges hasn't answered Roosevetr's let- 
ter yet, The Congressman, who may run for 
the Senate in California this year, is apply- 
ing pressure to a Department in which his 
brother, Franklin Jr., is No. 2 man as Under 
Secretary. 


March 3 


The National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, for its part, hired the highly touted 
law firm of Arnold, Fortas, & Porter, The 
second of these partners, Abe Fortas, is con- 
fidante of President Johnson. 

The same day Congressman ROOSEVELT 
wrote Hodges, Fortas’ partner, Thurman Ar- 
nold, gave the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association a legal opinion in which 
he said it was absurd to contend, as some 
had, that the proposed standard would vio- 
late the antitrust laws by discriminating 
against green lumber. 


STANDARDS RIDICULOUS 


“It is like saying that a master plumbers’ 
association could not adopt better standards 
for high grade wash basins because ‘this 
would discriminate against, and put a com- 
petitive handicap on, cheaper, low grade 
wash basins,” Arnold wrote. “It is like hold- 
ing that standards could not be adopted for 
paint because it would improve its quality 
and thus put a competitive handicap on 
wallpaper manufacturers.” 

Arnold characterized legal objections to 
the standard as “legal imbecilities,” 

The National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation has been stimulating its friends in 
Congress to urge Hodges to act favorably on 
the standard. Among them are Representa- 
tive WII gun Mitts and other conservatives. 

Western Forest Industries Association 
has been rallying its friends, including Ore- 
gon’s liberal Democrats in Congress, to urge 
equal consideration for green lumber. 

The Johnson administration is looking 
for a way out of the buzz saw. 


The Late M. P. Bouslog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr, COLMER, Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 5 last, one of the most lovable and 
unique characters it has ever been my 
privilege to know departed this life. His 
name was Martin Perry Bouslog. It was 
my privilege beginning back when I was 
a high school boy in Gulfport, Miss., to 
know Martin Perry Bouslog for more 
than half a century. Mr. Bouslog was 
a successful land lawyer and abstractor. 
He was possibly one of the finest experts 
in the field of land matters in the whole 
Southland. 

But I like to think of him as a friend 
of man and a gentleman in the finest 
sense of the word. I think I can truth- 
fully say that he enjoyed the confidence 
and respect of all people with whom he 
came in contact either socially or in the 
business world. 

He was a credit to his profession and a 
benefactor of mankind. Moreover, he 
was a great American of the old school 
whose word was his bond and whose 
fellow men were his friends. 

The Southeastern Oil Review, a news- 
paper published in Jackson, Miss., car- 
ried the following account of his death: 

STROKE Is Fata ro M. P. Bous.oc 

Martin Perry Bouslog, prominent abstract 
lawyer and pioneer abstractor in Mississippi, 
died following a stroke last Wednesday at 
Baptist Hospital in Jackson. 


Mr. Bouslog, 84, son of W. H. Bouslog, sec- 
ond mayor of Gulfport, was the last living 
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charter member and founder of the National 
Title Insurance Association and at his death 
Was compiling a book on the early days of 
the organization. He was vice president of 
the Oil Review Publishing Co., publishers 
of Southeastern Oil Review. 

Mr. Bouslog began abstract work in 1899 
in Bay St. Louis under the trade name of 
Mississippi Land & Abstract Co. He moved 
to Mississippi City, then county seat of Har- 
rison County in 1901. Three years later, with 
the removal of the county seat to Gulfport, 
headquarters were established there. He 
then incorporated under the name of Missis- 
sippi Abstract Title & Guaranty Co., this be- 
ing the first incorporated abstract company 
in Mississippi and was qualified to write title 
insurance in 1909. From 1904 to 1915 the 
Company maintained offices at Gulfport, Pas- 
Cagoula, Meridian, Hattiesburg, and Jackson. 

In 1911 Mr. Bouslog promoted the orga- 
nization of the Louisiana Abstract & Title 
Guarantee Co, and as executive vice pres- 
ident actively managed and directed the 
Work and development of the company. He 
completed abstract plants and sectional in- 
dexes for 17 counties of Mississippi; 1 each 
in Alabama, Illinois, and Indiana; 3 in Flor- 
ida; and 7 in Louisiana. 

From 1930 to 1938 he took contracts from 
the U.S. Government through the Depart- 
ments of War and Justice to make abstracts 
for lands acquired by the United States in 
the construction of 26 dams in Mississippi, 
Illinois, and Ohio Rivers in the States of 
Dilinols, Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Indiana, Kentucky, and Ohio. 

Since 1939 from the date of the discovery 
of oll in Mississippi, Mr. Bouslog engaged 
in general title work in Mississippi and Ala- 
bama connected with the exploration for 
and development of oil and gas production. 

A native of Winamack, Ind., Mr. Bouslog 
Spent several years in New York and traveled 
throughout the country on business. 

Services were conducted at 2 p.m., Febru- 
ary 7, at Lang Funeral Home in Gulfport with 
entombment at Southern Memorial Park 
Moseleum. , 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Ruth E. 


Bouslog and one sister, Mrs. Olive B. Todd, 
of Gulfport. 


Untold Story of Wheat Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been most difficult to rationalize the sale 
of grain to the Communist. countries, 
especially when you consider the various 
Pronouncements by the Government. 
Mr. Victor Riesel, in his column pub- 
lished in the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican of February 27, 1964, throws a great 
deal of light on what occurred behind 
the news in connection with grain sales. 
His column follows: 

Vicror Rrxsxl.: INSIDE LABOR—UNTOLDÐ Story 
or WHEAT CRISIS 

Wasxrincton, D.C., February 27—The un- 
told inside story of the wheat shipping crisis 
reveals that high Department of Commerce 
Officials allowed themselves to be browbeaten 
by the Soviet Government into permitting 
U.S.S.R. purchasing missions to set U.S. 
foreign trade and transportation policies. 

The story begins at an unreported confer- 
ence early last October in the office of the 
late President Kennedy. With him were 
Secretary of State Rusk, Commerce Secretary 
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Hodges, Assistant Secretary of Labor James 
Reynolds and a captain representing the 
U.S. Maritime Administration. They dis- 
cussed the wheat deal and its shipping prob- 
lems. 

At one point, when someone said there 
just would not be enough American ships to 
carry the grain to the Soviet bloc ports, Mr. 
Kennedy replied: “Well, let's see.“ He then 
began listing American vessels on a long yel- 
low pad. It is important to note here that 
one of the ships he listed was the 100,000- 
ton super tanker, SS Manhattan. 

When he completed listing the available 
U.S. craft Mr. Kennedy said: “We obviously 
have enough carriers of our own to ship the 
wheat.” 

Not long after this meeting he asked Jim 
Reynolds to telephone Anthony Scotto, In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association vice 
president; Paul Hall, Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union chief, and Joe Curran, head of 
the National Maritime Union, and to advise 
them that Mr. Kennedy would in a few hours 
announce the wheat deal with the Soviets. 
The President wanted the labor leaders. to 
be among the first to know of his decision. 

On October 9, President Kennedy said 
that the wheat would be “carried in avail- 
able American ships, supplemented by ships 
of other countries as required.” 

The waterfront union leaders agreed to 
break their boycott of Soviet-bloc shipments 
because the late President asked them to do 
so in the national interest and with the 
absolute understanding that all surplus 
grain—not just wheat—would be offered 
first to U.S, shippers. This meant the bulk 
of the cargoes would be carried by American 
craft. Thus, the American shippers and 
their employees, would have been handling 
far more than the mere 50 percent now de- 
manded by waterfront labor. 

This was corroborated on October 11 by a 
document little known to the public. It is 
Current Export Bulletin No, 881 of the De- 
partment of Commerce. It said, In effect, 
that all grain should be shipped in Ameri- 
can freighters and tankers and no such cargo 
was to be loaded on a foreign- flag vessel with- 
out prior Department of Commerce permis- 
sion. 

Specifically mentioned, in addition to 
wheat and wheat flour, were barley, corn, 
sorghums, oats, rye, cotton, tobacco, and 
vegetable oll. There was simply no reference 
to a 60-50 cut with forelgn shippers. 

There was fairly smooth sailing until No- 
vember 13. Then came Current Export Bul- 
letin No. 883. This announcement suddenly 
referred to a 50-50 share of wheat and wheat 
flour shipping with foreign-flag craft. Bul- 
letin 883 also, for all practical purposes put 
the other commodities in the holds of for- 
eign shippers. 

This bulletin started the uproar. Amerl- 
can shippers and waterfront union leaders 
were furious and began to talk serlously of 
boycott action on the docks, Then they dis- 
covered that they were getting far less of the 
business than 50 percent. They were only 
getting 38 percent and were not even sure 
of that tonnage in the future. 

This meant the loss of thousands of poten- 
tial jobs for U.S. merchant seamen. The 
United States was not only losing the wheat 
cargo business but the grain shipments as 
well. One company, for example, has sold 
200,000 tons of corn to Hungary and shipped 
it all in forelgn-flag freighters. Another sale 
was made of 50,000 tons of rice to the Soviets. 
Some 40,000 tons of it already have been ear- 
marked for foreign fleets. 

With peppery Thomas (Teddy) Gleason, 
Longshoremen president, as their spokesman 
the waterfront unions blew their stacks. 
They launched the boycott. 

Then came a series of secret parleys be- 
tween Department of Labor officials and 
union chiefs, At one of those conferences 
a Government spokesman disclosed that the 
Russiaas had taken certain ships—including 
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the huge tanker Manhattan—off the list of 
available American ships drawn up by Mr. 
Kennedy in October. The. Soviets simply 
said they would not permit them into their 
harbors. They threatened to kill the entire 
wheat deal if the United States did not go 
along and permit the foreign ships to carry 
the bulk of the cargo. 

They bluffed. Their bluff was not called. 
The Commerce Department capitulated and 
reversed the other branches of Government 
though it knew the Soviets needed the wheat 
and other grains and were simply trying to 
saye some money on the deal, befriend other 
nations, and humiliate the United States. 


Panama Canal Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


= OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr, HALL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Caleb 
Lee Lipscomb, president of the Lipscomb 
Agricultural Supply Co. in Springfield, 
Mo., has made a thoughtful and provoca- 
tive suggestion regarding the Panama 
Canal problem. Since it seems obvious 
that the present administration is foun- 
dering in its efforts to solve this dilem- 
ma, I wish to place Mr. Lipscomb's letter 
in the Recorp. I hope it will be read by 
the Latin American desk at our State 
Department: 

LIPSCOMB AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY, 
Springfleld, Mo., February 13, 1964. 
Hon. Durwarp HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Dr. HALL: I enclose the opinion bal- 
lot concerning the Panama Canal problem. 
This is a real tough problem for someone 
like myself to give any opinion on. We sim- 
ply do not have sufficient information to 
know what should be done. 

Using the limited information available to 
me, or at least that which I have been aware 
of, I think negotiations should be started 
immediately with the Panama Government 
as to what should be done with the Canal 
Zone, I do think, however, that we should 
not make any concessions to them whatso- 
ever in regard to what we will do if the 1903 
treaty is to be honored. This is to say, if they 
are not willing to accept the alternatives we 
offer, to them, then I think we should pursue 
the treaty to its fullest extent even if it 
means sending in sufficient armed forces to 
support our stand. I feel we should offer to 
sell the canal to these people at the total 
sum we have spent in developing it. If it is 
in excess of the $40 million paid to France 
and the $367 million spent to construct it, 
then whatever the excess is to be added to 
this and offer to sell it to them for cash: 
If they cannot, or will not, come up with the 
the cash to pay off the loan and let us move 
out, then by all means enforce the 1903 treaty 
to its fullest extent. 

If they should be able to come up with the 
sufficient amount of cash to pay us off and 
let us move out, then I think we should im- 
mediately make arrapgements to develop 
a new canal ourselves and our sale of the 
canal to them should stipulate that we should 
have the continued use of the facilities for 
the passage of our merchant and military 
fleets. 

It ls regrettable that a group of high school 
students would aggravate this situation. It 
is unquestionably necessary at this time, 
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that all dependents of the people that are 
American citizens be returned to the United 
States and these students be placed in a 
school system in this country where they can 
be more properly supervised. This would 
leave only those people working directly on 
the canal with no dependents living on the 
zone. I personally feel we have taken far 
too much from everyone and it is time for us 
to call a halt even if it means using our mili- 
tary strength to support our decisions. 
Yours truly, 
CALEB LEE LIPSCOMB, 
President. 


Appeal Brief Filed on Behalf of Former 
Congressman Johnson, of Maryland, 
With Respect to Speech-and-Debate 
Provision of the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


or MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix I 
wish to include therein a part of the ap- 
peal brief filed on behalf of former Rep- 
resentative Johnson, of Maryland, by 
George Cochran Doub, an eminent Balti- 
more attorney. This appeal brief is 
concerned with the constitutional pro- 
vision protecting speech and debate of 
Members of Congress provided such 
speech or debate is made in Congress, 

Mr. Speaker, in our preoccupation with 
the pending business of the Congress, 
we tend to forget the great tradition of 
liberty embodied in the provision of sec- 
tion 6 of article I of the Constitution 
that speech and debate in the Congress 
may not be questioned elsewhere. That 
provision vests in the tribunals of the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate exclusive authority to inquire into, 
and to punish, unethical or improper 
conduct of Members of the Congress 
with respect to speech and debate. 

Recently Congressman Thomas F. 
Johnson, of Maryland, was indicted, 
tried, and convicted in the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Maryland of 
conspiring to defraud the United States 
by making a speech for compensation on 
the floor of this House and of violating 
a conflict-of-interest statute. Con- 
gressman Frank W. Boykin, of Ala- 
bama was convicted of comparable 
charges in the same case. 

A part of the appeal brief filed on be- 
half of Mr. Johnson in the Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit by his 
counsel, George Cochran Doub, a former 
Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States, asserts that there has never be- 
fore been a criminal charge made by the 
Government which attempted to attack 
a speech made in the Congress and under 
the speech-and-debate provision of the 
Constitution only the House of Repre- 
sentatives had jurisdiction to make, and 
to hear, the charge that Mr. Johnson 
made a speech in this House for com- 
pensation. The brief further asserts 
that the motivation of such speech, its 
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purpose, its content, and its republica- 
tion elsewhere are all within the con- 
stitutional provision and, therefore, the 
Federal court had no jurisdiction of the 
conspiracy charge. The brief analyzes 
the scope and significance of the speech- 
and-debate provision and the great 
events of English parliamentary history 
leading up to the establishment of its 
principle in the Bill of Rights of 1688. 

If Mr. Doub's analysis of the consti- 
tutional provision is correct, the execu- 
tive and judicial powers of the Govern- 
ment in the Johnson case have tres- 
Passed upon an ancient and established 
privilege of the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I deem this material to 
be of such importance that I place it 
in the Recorp at this point: : 
EXCERPTS FROM THE APPEAL BRIEF FILED ON” 

BEHALF OF FORMER CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON 

OF MARYLAND WITH RESPECT TO THE SPEECH- 

AND-DEBATE PROVISION OF THE CONSTITU- 

TION 

ARGUMENT 


“The district court had no jurisdiction 
over the conspiracy charge contained in 
count 1 of the indictment under the speech- 
and-debate provision of article I, section 6, 
of the Constitution.” 

By pretrail motion Johnson moved to dis- 
miss the conspiracy charge of the indict- 
ment upon the ground that it violated the 
provision of article I, section 6, of the Con- 
stitution, that for any speech or debate in 
either House they [Members of Congress] 
shall not be questioned in any other place.” 
The district court denied the motion on the 
ground that this constitutional provision 
only applied in civil and criminal prosecu- 
tions for libel, slander, treason, and sedition, 
and therefore, the Constitution did not bar 
a criminal prosecution charging a conspira- 
cy by a Member of the Congress to make a 
speech in either House for profit. 

It is submitted that at the threshold of 
this case in denying the motion to dismiss, 
the district Judge violated a clear, unambig- 
uous declaration of the Constitution because 
the allegations of the conspiracy charge with 
respect to Johnson’s speech in the House of 
Representatives did plainly question speech 
or debate in any other place; that there is 
no legal authority in the United States, and 
none in England since the Bill of Rights in 
1688, in support of the drastic limitation 
the district judge attempted to write into 
the constitutional provision; that his restric- 
tion is in conflict with two Supreme Court 
decisions; and that his decision disregards 
numerous other Supreme Court decisions 
that, under the separation of powers’ princi- 
ple, the judiciary may not inquiry into the 
motives of Members of the Congress as to 
their official acts; and that the district Judge 
has struck a crippling blow at an ancient and 
cherished principle of constitutional liberty. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE 

The constitutional issue is this: Do the 
charges that, as a part of a conspiracy, Con- 
gressman Johnson collaborated with others in 
the preparation of a speech in the House of 
Representatives for profit and caused the re- 
printing and distribution of copies, violate 
the constitutional provision that speech or 
debate may not be questioned except in the 
Congress? Did the executive power by these 
accusations question the speech in any oth- 
er place or are they outside the scope of the 
constitutional principle? 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISION AND Irs AN- 

CIENT LINEAGE IN THE HISTORY OF CONSTI- 

TUTIONAL LIBERTY 


The principle embodied in article I, section 
6 of the Constitution was not clearly estab- 
lished in British parliamentary history un- 
til the Bill of Rights in 1688. In the ap- 
pendix ‘to this brief entitled Appendix 
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Part I.“ there are reviewed the landmarks 
of the great struggle between the House of 
Commons and the Crown finally resulting in 
the establishment of the principle of liberty 
as to speech and debate in Parliament. 

In America even before the Federal Con- 
stitution, the parliamentary privilege as to 
freedom of speech was deemed so essential 
that it was embodied in the Articles of Con- 
federation of 1777; in the Maryland Declara- 
tion of Rights of 1776; in the constitution of 
the State of Massachusetts in 1780; and in 
the constitution of New Hampshire in 1784. 

At the Federal Constitutional Convention 
the pertinent clause of article I, section 6, 
was adopted without opposition. Only two 
proposals with respect to the provision were 
offered and these were not accepted. Wil- 
liam Pinkney proposed that it be provided 
that each House should be the sole arbiter of 
the extent of the privilege. Madison advo- 
cated that the extent of the privilege should 
be delineated. It will be found that the con- 
stitution of almost every State of the Union 
now contains a constitutional provision that 
speech and debate in the State legislature 
may not be questioned or impeached else- 
where. ` 
IN SUSTAINING THE CONSPIRACY CHARGE OF THE 

INDICTMENT, THE DISTRICT COURT VIOLATED 

THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT OF THE CONSTI- 

TUTIONAL PROVISION 


The concise constitutional declaration 
that “for any speech or debate in either 
House they shall not be questioned in any 
other place” is clear and unambiguous. It 1 
absolute in its categorical imperative. It 
admits no qualification; it concedes no excep- 
tion. The principle proclaims the exclusive 
authority of the House and Senate to in- 
quire into the propriety or legality of speech 
and debate within their Chambers. They, 
and they alone, may charge, hear, acquit, 
convict or impose sanctions with respect to 
such matters, The constitutional principle 
contests no power of the Congress; it ad- 
mits and reaffirms the power. It is a com- 
plete denial of any power or authority to the 
executive and to the judiciary in the area of 
speech and debate in the House of Represen- 
tatives and the Senate, The prohibition is 
absolute. 

Section 2 of the third article of the Con- 
stitution provides that the judicial power 
shall exend to all cases in law and equity 
arising under the Constitution and the Laws 
of the United States, etc. The authority and 
powers of the Federal courts, stem, there- 
fore, from the Constitution and in making 
this grant of judicial power, the Constitu- 
tion, the source of that power, carefully 
denied to the courts any authority in the 
area of speech and debate in the Congress. 

The scope of the constitutional prohibi- 
tion depends upon the meaning of the word 
“question,” particularly as it was used in 
1789, Clearly the draftsmen of the Constitu- 
tion used the word to mean “impeach” or 
“Inquire into” or “to be the foundation of 
any accusation or prosecution, action, or 
complaint.” 

The bill of rights of 1688 stated that speech 
or debate “ought not to be impeached or 
questioned in any court or place out of 
parliament.” The declaration of rights of 
1776 of Maryland provided that “speech or 
debate ought not to be impeached in any 
other court or judicature.” The bill of rights 
of 1780 of the State of Massachusetts and 
the constitution of New Hampshire said that 
specch and debate “cannot be the foundation 
of any accusation or prosecution, action or 
complaint, in any other court or place what- 
soever.“ There can be no real distinction 
in meaning between the concise languagé of 
the Declaration in the Federal Constitution 
and the broader language of the earller Eng- 
lish bill of rights and of the Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, and New Hampshire constitu- 
tions. All had their source in the same 
historie struggle fór freedom of speech In the 
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legislative branch of Government; all were 
directed to the same end, to assure that free- 
dom. In Kilbourn v. Thompson (103 U.S. 168 
(1880) ), the Supreme Court quoted the pro- 
vision of the bill of rights of Massachusetts, 
its evident purpose to make clear that, al- 
though the Massachusetts provision was 
broader than the concise declaration of the 
Federal Constitution, in meaning they were 
synonymous. 

The accusation of the Government that, 
Congressman Johnson conspired to defraud 
the United States, by collaborating with 
others in the preparation of a speech, by 
making a speech for compensation in the 
House of Representatives and by ordering 
and distributing copies of it, violated the 
prohibition of article I, section 6, that speech 
or debate in the Congress may not be the 
foundation of any prosecution elsewhere. 

1. Acceptance of the Government's con- 
tention to the contrary would mean that the 
consituional prohibiion should be narrowly 
interpreted to insure that it does not protect 
alleged criminal conduct with respect to 
speech or debate in the Congress, Yet, this 
great constitutional privilege has been uni- 
versally interpreted liberally to achieve its 
fundamental purpose and never before has 
any American court attempted to qualify, 
condition, or limit its full constitutional 
scope. In Cofin v. Coffin (4 Mass 1., 27), 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts said: 

“These privileges are thus secured, not 
with the intention of protecting the Mem- 
bers against tions for their own bene- 
fit, but to support the right of the people, by 
enabling their Representatives to execute the 
functions of their office without fear of 
prosecutions, civil or criminal. I, therefore, 
think that the article ought not to be con- 
strued strictly, but literally, that the full 
design of It may be answered. I will not con- 
fine it to delivering an opinion, uttering a 
Speech, or haranguing in debate, but will 
extend it to the giving of a vote, to the mak- 
ing of a written report, and to every other 
act resulting from the nature and the 
execution of the office. And I would define 
the article as securing to every Member 
exemption from prosecution for everything 
said or done by him as a Representative, in 
the exercise of the functions of that office, 
without inquiring whether the exercise was 
regular, according to the rules of the House, 
or irregular and against those rules, I do 
not confine the Member to his place in the 
House; and I am satisfied that there are 
cases in which he is entitled to this privi- 
lege when not within the walls of the Repre- 
sentatives’ Chamber. 

Mr. Justice Miller's opinion for a unani- 
mous court in Kilbourn v. Thompson (103 
U.S. 168 (1880) ), said as to the opinion in the 
Coffin case: 

“This is, perhaps, the most authoritative 
case in this country on the construction of 
the provision in regard to freedom of debate 
in legislative bodies, and being so early after 
the formation of the Federal Constitution, 
is of much weight. We have been unable to 
find any decision of a Federal court on this 
clause of section 6 of article I though the 
previous clause of the same section concern- 
ing exemption from arrest has been often 
construed, 

“It seems to us that the views expressed 
in the authorities we have cited are sound 
and are applicable to this case. It would be 
a narrow view of the constitutional provi- 
sion to limit it to words spoken in debate. 
The reason of the rule is as forcible in its 
application to written reports presented in 
that body by its committees, to resolutions 
offered, which, though in writing, must be 
reproduced in speech, and to the act of 
Voting, whether it is done vocally or by pags- 
ing between the tellers. In short, to things 
generally done in n session of the House by 
one of its Members in relation to the busi- 
ness before It.“ 
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The Supreme Court also said in that case 
(p. 205): 

“The House of Representatives is not an 
ordinary tribunal. The defendants set up 
the protection of the Constitution, under 
which they do business as part of the Con- 
gress of the United States. That Constitu- 
tion declares that the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives ‘Shall in all cases, except treason, 
felony and breach of the peace, be privileged 
from arrest during their attendance at the 
session of their respective Houses, and in 
going to and returning from the same; and 
for any speech or debate in either House, they 
shall not be questioned in any other place.’ 

Is what the defendants did in the matter 
in hand covered by this provision? Is a reso- 
lution offered by a Member, speech or debate, 
within the meaning of the clause? Does its 
protection extend to the report which they 
made to the House, of Kilbourn’s deln- 
quency? To the expression of opinion that 
he was in contempt of the authority of the 
House? To their vote in favor of the reso- 
lution under which he was imprisoned? If 
these questions be answered in the affirma- 
tive, they cannot be brought in question for 
their action in a court of justice or in any 
other place. And yet, if a report or a resolu- 
tion or a vote is not s or debate, of 
what value Is the constitutional protection?" 


The Great Almoner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
many are now speculating whether we 
are on the eve of another round of in- 
flation. The reason for this is found in 
the vast spending programs being advo- 
cated by the administration, including 
back-door spending. Columnist Ray- 
mond Moley analyzes the situation in his 
column in the current issue of Newsweek 
magazine, Mr. Moley’s article follows: 

THE GREAT ALMONER 
(By Raymond Moley) 

A number of generally prudent business- 
men have greeted President Johnson's pro- 
testations of economy with something like 
enthusiasm. They have believed not only 
that Mr. Johnson has talked about economy 
but that in his budget he has used the ax 
to cut below the anticipated $100 billion level 
to bargain prices of $98.4 billion for fiscal 
1964 and $97.9 billion for 1965. That's what 
the headlines said. But we must read the 
fine print to get the reality. And the best of 
the fine print I have seen is the speech to the 
House by CLARENCE CANNON, the venerable 
chairman of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, delivered immediately after the pres- 
entation of the Johnson budget. 

CaNNoN pointed out the vital distinction 
between the expenditure budget and the new 
obligational authority budget. He said: 

“Congress acts upon the new obligational 
authority budget. does not 
act directly on the more widely known ex- 
penditure budget. * The important 
longrun barometer to spending is the trend 
of new obligating authority.” This is “higher 
not lower than the current year * it 
does not point to any lasting reversal of the 
upward trend of Federal spending.” 


WELFARE, UNLIMITED 


With Cannon's wise admonition in mind, 
I have tried, with the ald of a skilled analyst, 
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to determine how Mr. Johnson plans to be- 
come the superalmoner of all time. A com- 
plete compilation of all the proposed costs of 
welfare activities is impossible because there 
are so many pockets of welfare in almost 
every Government agency. But a careful 
examination of the budget reveals the 
amounts spent and proposed to be spent in 
certain categories which I include under the 
term “welfare.” 

These are housing and community de- 
velopment; health, education, and welfare, 
including social insurance; labor, veterans, 
and the new attack on poverty. Several new 
programs have been added under these cate- 
gories since 1960. 

New obligational authority (hereinafter 
designated at NOA) in 1960 and was $25.5 
billion. For the same and added 
for 1965 the NOA estimate is $37.9 billion. 

Some apologists have told us ad nauseam 
that nothing much can be done about spend- 
ing because the costs of defense have been 
and will be so high. I suggest a comparison 
between welfare NOA and all other Federal 
authorizations. For 1960 the figures were 
$25.5 billion for welfare and $75.6 billion for 
all other authorizations. For 1965 the NOA 
for welfare is set at $37.9 billion and all 
other, including defense, space, and foreign 
aid, at $97.7 billion. 

Thus the increase for welfare is 48 percent. 
The increase for all other is 29.8 percent. 


BIG 1964 SPENDING 


Cannon points out with supporting facts 
that the Johnson expectation of $93 billion 
revenues for 1965 is totally unrealistic. He 
also points out the oldest budgetary contriv- 
ance in history. The Johnson budget bullds 
up supplemental requests for 1964 to make 
the picture for 1965 look much brighter. 
Thus spending or the expectation of spending 
in 1964 whets appetites in an election year. 

An example of this is in the estimates for 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. The 
President requests or will request, according 
to his budget, authorizations of $2.2 billion 
for 1964 and $749 million for 1965. This 
excites the interest of contractors and others 
who will figure in the election prospects. It 
will also sweeten the voters in the large cities 
in this election year. Few politicians ever 
look beyond the next election. 

In his speech Canwon refers to a favorite 
object of his ire, backdoor spending. One 
instance ls a supplemental $1.4 billion for the 
urban-renewal program. “There may be 
others,” he adds. This is, he says, “inexcus- 
able, indefensible, and irresponsible prac- 
tice.” 

Finally, there are those who say that what 
we save in defense we ought to spend on the 
public sector. But spending, for any pur- 
pose, money we do not collect in taxes means 
inflation, That takes from the very people 
who get the handouts as well as those who 
need and expect no Government help. 


Outstanding Military Editor Retires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, although 
military expenditures consume the ma- 
jor part of our Federal budget and have 
for many years, there are relatively few 
full time good military analysts avail- 
able on daily newspapers, magazines, ra- 
dio and television networks and other 
media, 
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One of the most independent, coura- 
geous, and honest reporters for many 
years has been Brig. Gen. Thomas R. 
Phillips, U.S. Army, retired, who regret- 
tably retired on February 1, 1964, as mili- 
tary affairs editor of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

Over a period of many years I have 
often had occasion to deal with highly 
technical, confidential and controversial 
matters with General Phillips and basic- 
aly, without exception, he was a straight- 
forward, hard working, honest reporter. 

The readers of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch will truly miss the analytical inde- 
pendent thinking and writing of Gen- 
eral Phillips and we in the Congress will 
also be the poorer. I hope that the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch will obtain the high- 
est class replacement for General Phil- 
lips because his shoes are very difficult 
ones to fill. 

I take this occasion to pay my respects 
to a retired military officer who after re- 
tirement became an outstanding jour- 

.nalist. The absence of his writings will 
weaken the dialogue which those of us 
are engaged in as to how to improve 
America's military strength. 


The Rochester Jaycees and Foreign 
Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the Rochester 
(N.Y.) Jaycees currently is conducting 
its Second Annual Foreign Affairs Week. 
The observance opened with a banquet on 
Sunday, March 1, attended by over 500 
persons at which the principal speaker 
was the Assistant Secretary of State for 
African Affairs, the Honorable G. Men- 
nen Williams. 

The efforts of this committee’s young 
men and women to broaden community 
awareness of foreign policy are com- 
mendable and worthy of note by the 
House. This special week serves as an 
appropriate occasion to acknowledge the 
year-round activities of the committee in 
contributing to a better public under- 
standing of international affairs. 

The committee seeks to encourage 
frank and informal public debate of for- 
eign policy issues by forming discussion 
groups of 10 to 15 people. These groups 
meet monthly in the homes of their par- 
ticipants. 

The committee provides each group 
with a moderator or discussion leader 
and informational materials prepared 
by national foreign policy experts. 
Members of the committee, also arrange 
for foreign visitors and students to at- 
tend meetings of the discussion groups. 

Since the first group was started in 
1961, under the leadership of Joe U. 
Posner, more than 40 groups have been 
formed and are now active. The pro- 
gram has grown to the point that it now 
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involves upward of 750 participants, 
foreign students, and Committee work- 
ers. 

I want to pay credit to the continu- 
ing accomplishments of the Rochester 
Jaycees Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Through its initiative a cross-section 
of the Rochestér area community has 
become interested and informed in the 
field of foreign affairs. 

Those who are leading the committee 
today deserve personal recognition. I 
commend Executive Committee Chair- 
man Merwyn M. Kroll; national foreign 
affairs chairman for the U.S. Jaycees, 
Sanford A. Gradinger; Foreign Affairs 
Week Cochairman Basil Elmer and Glen 
W. Jennings, Jr.; and all the other Jay- 
cees who have joined with them in serv- 
ing our country through this worthwhile 
project. 

Mr. Speaker, earlier I mentioned that 
Governor Williams was present for the 
official opening of Foreign Affairs Week 


in Rochester. It was my pleasant as- 
signment to introduce him at the 
banquet. 


Governor Williams delivered a timely 
review of matters affecting his special 
area of geographic interest, Africa. I 
am sure my colleagues will want to read 
Governor Williams’ appraisal of current 
conditions in the African countries and 
study his comments on what we may 
look for in the future of this developing 
area of the world. 

Governor Williams’ appraisal follows: 

AFRICA’S PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS 
(Address by the Honorable G. Mennen Wil- 


liams, Assistant Secretary of State for 
African Affairs) 


The Rochester Jaycees deserve high credit 
for their commendable efforts to make for- 
eign affairs a part of the lives of the people 
of this area, and I am happy to be here with 
the Nation's largest chapter of the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and its 
friends. It's not well known—and perhaps 
better so—that I was a member of the Wash- 
ington Junior Board of Commerce when I 
was first in Washington. While I didn't ex- 
actly leave under a cloud, after I won the 
luncheon door prize 2 weeks in succession 
I was too embarrassed to show up again. 

Believe me, I am greatly impressed with 
your efforts to bring people together into 
discussion groups to personalize foreign is- 
sues, and I wish you well with your plans 
to expand this program throughout New 
York State, the Nation, and eventually over- 
seas, wherever junior chambers exist. 

It is not difficult for me to believe that 
such an ambitious project could originate 
in Rochester. This city and its environs 
have long had a reputation for being an in- 
formed and forward-looking community. 
The fact that the Rochester Chapter of the 
American Association for the United Nations 
boasts 5,000 members and is the largest in 
the country speaks for itself, In my own 
field, Africa, I am pleased to note the Uni- 
versity of Rochester is becoming increasingly 
concerned with the human investment 
African students represent and with African 
affairs generally. 

There is an increasing need for all Amer- 
ican communities to inform themselves on 
foreign affairs, as you in Rochester are 
doing. The complexity of our world rela- 
tionships grows daily, and more-than- 
routine efforts on our part are required if 
we are to put events abroad in proper per- 
spective. 

This is particularly true when we consider 
Africa, whose impact as a new force in the 
world community is still relatively new. In 
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the early part of this century, it was under- 
standable that Americans were little aware 
of Africa’s role in the world. We had no 
colonies there, and we knew little more 
of Africa than what we heard from mission- 
aries or seamen who had been to the so- 
called Dark Continent, 

For the last two centuries, most of Africa 
had been subjected to colonial rule and the 
needs of non-African nations. The continent 
had little or no say in its own affairs. In- 
deed, Africa was the classic example of a 
continent divided by powerful nations seek- 
ing wealth and spheres of Influence. It was, 
in brief, a supplier of men and women who 
were enslaved in distant lands, a source of 
raw materials which significantly strength- 
ened the economies of colonial powers and a 
market for goods manufactured in non- 
African countries. 

With its recent rebirth of freedom and 
independence, however, Africa is changing 
rapidly. We in America cannot afford to be 
ill-informed and little concerned about that 
continent. 

There are 10,000 American missionaries 
throughout Africa; 2,250 U.S. Peace Corps 
volunteers are making real contributions to 
the development of 17 African countries; and 
we are assisting Africa through AID, Food 
for Peace, and Export-Import Bank loans. 

In terms of national self-interest, we have 
an important strategic interest in Africa. 
That continent faces the much-traveled At- 
lantic, Mediterranean, and Indian Ocean 
shipping lanes, and it shares control of such 
key passages as Gibraltar, Suez, and Aden. 
A friendly Africa provides a protective flank 
to Europe and is important to the success 
of the Atlantic alliance. Its important air- 
fields have great strategic value, and the 
Communists have given evidence of how 
much they would like to have access to them. 

Africa is important for economic reasons. 
It is a wealthy continent, and one day its 
full potential will be realized. Africa al- 
ready produces nearly all the world's dia- 
monds, more than half of its gold and cobalt 
and a fifth of its copper. It produces such 
rare metals as tantalite and germanium, 
which are critical to the advance of modern 
technology. In addition, its countries are 
major exporters of coffee, cocoa, hides, skins 
and vegetable oils. U.S. trade with Africa 
and our investments there are rising each 
year. 

We also are interested in Africa because of 
its. growing importance in world affairs. 
Africa’s 35 independent countries constitute 
nearly one-third of the membership of the 
United Nations, and the United States has 
diplomatic relations with each of them. 

In view of our expanding relations with 
Africa, I feel it imperative for Americans 
to be better informed about African affairs. 

For that reason, I have chosen to speak 
tonight on Africa’s problems and progress. 
I am sure Americans are increasingly aware 
of Africa's problems, but I am less confident 
that the average American knows as much 
about the political, economic, and social prog- 
ress modern Africa is making. 

A prominent young African statesman re- 
cently wrote: “Africa, in these last 5 years, 
has been cutting new trails. Anyone who 
has hacked his way through a forest under- 
growth knows that you cannot go far with- 
out some scratches and even some blood on 
your legs.“ 

Certainly, recent headlines from Africa 
bear out the truth of that statement, There 
have been—and still are—quite a few trou- 
bles in Africa during this period of transi- 
tion. And, if the history of developing coun- 
tries is a true guide, one can predict that 
there will be more disturbances, both in in- 
dependent Africa and in yet-to-be-independ- 
ent Africa. 

In the last few months, we have read about 
revolts in Zanzibar and Gabon. There has 
been fighting between Algeria and Morocco 
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and between Ethiopia and Somalia over bor- 
der issues. There have been troop mutinies 
in Tanganyika, Uganda, and Kenya. There 
have been uprisings in Congo and Rwanda. 
There have been anti-American demonstra- 
tions in Ghana. And there are such poten- 
tial trouble spots as Southern Rhodesia, 
South Africa, and the Portuguese territories 
of Angola and Mozambique, all of which have 
& long way to go to resolve important issues 
between blacks and whites. 

These trouble spots pose serious threats to 
peace and stability in that part of the world, 
and some of them have overtones that could 
lead to worldwide problems if they are not 
resolved quickly. 

At the same time, I do not think we should 
seize upon present unrest in parts of Africa 
as a valid excuse to denounce Africans gen- 
erally as unable to govern themselves. Afri- 
cans, I might point out, have not generally 
condemned the more developed nations as 
unfit to govern themselves, even though the 
Western World perpetrated such practices as 
Segregation, genocide, and colonialism. In- 
stead of reaching quick conclusions on Africa, 
it would be more productive if more of us 
in the United States and the free world took 
a greater interest in the causes of Africa's 
problems and sought additional ways to 
help Africa move forward in true independ- 
ence. The desire to make rapid progress in 
Africa's most cherished aspiration. 

As we view Africa today, what is needed 
more than anything else is perspective— 
the ability to see the continent as a whole; 
to explore the causes fundamental to Afri- 
can unrest; to measure Africa’s progress as 
well as its problems; and, finally, to see 
clearly how best to cope with the longrun 
challenge of Africa. Too often we view Af- 
rica as do blind men gathered around an 
elephant to examine it, and we get only 
part of the truth. We think of Africa in 
terms of a trunk, a leg, or a tall, and we 
fail to get an overall picture of what is 
happening throughout that continent, 

What are some of the basic problems caus- 
ing African unrest? Let me answer that 
by asking you to think as an African. If 
you were the leader of a young African na- 
tion today, what issues would be foremost in 
your mind? 

Certainly, you would be concerned with 
the problem of preserving your country's 
freedom and protecting your national in- 
terests. At the same time, your people 
would urge you to be concerned with progress 
toward independence in still-dependent 
Africa, and you would encourage all steps 
directed toward obtaining self-government 
for all peoples on the continent. 

As an African leader, you would have to 
explore every possible avenue—govyernmental 
and private—that showed promise of help- 
ing your country and its people make eco- 
nomic and social adyances. You would be 
Tully aware of the serious difficulties Africa 
faces: an average annual income of only 
$120 for the continent as a whole; a 15 per- 
cent Literacy rate; a low life expectancy— 
one out of every five Africans dies before 
reaching puberty; a low agricultural produc- 
tivity rate—the world’s second largest land 
mass accounts for only 5 percent of the 
world's agricultural products; massive prob- 
lems of malnutrition and disease; inade- 
quate transportation and communications 
facilities, 

When you gathered your human and ma- 
terial resources to tackle these problems, you 
would discover a shortage of investment 
capital; a lack of trained technicians, pro- 
fessional people, and administrators; all too 
few businessmen, large or small; a serious 
shortage of industrial production upon which 
to build, 

You are conscious of young students re- 
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turned from Paris, London, Moscow, or the 
United States, who haven't yet faced the 
hard realities of national development and 
who think there’s an easier, quicker way to 
solve your country’s problems. You know 
you haye to move fast enough to get them 
on your side, and you must show results. 
You can’t seem to be following a conserva- 
tive pr x 

But despite these problems, pressure are 
upon you to provide progress because your 
people saw independence as a passport to 
rapid improvement. And, as a political lead- 
er, you realize your political opponents will 
never permit the people to forget that you 
promised or implied that your administration 
would provide this better life, 

Obviously, you need help, but to whom do 
you turn? You can turn to your fellow 
African leaders and work out some coopera- 
tive endeavors, but for the most part they 
face the same difficulties as you. If you take 
a really objective view, you are aware that 
the long-term prospects of your cooperative 
endeavors are not sufficient to produce the 
needed results. All of you are starting with 
approximately the same handicaps. 

In the light of these monumental prob- 
lems faced by Africa’s developing nations and 
their leaders, it is remarkable that there 
have been so few troubles thus far. Of the 
31 new nations that have attained sovereign- 
ty in Africa since the end of 1951, only the 
Congo and Algeria had any serious difficul- 
ties during the transfer of power. Not only 
was Africa’s overall record good while the 
new states were gaining their freedom, they 
have made a considerable amount of progress 
in the early years of independence. 

A heartening degree of progress has been 
achieved in the political sphere, and Africans 
can take great pride that the preponderant 
share of this progress is being made without 
foreign help. 

There has been important regional and 
economic cooperation in Africa. One highly 
significant forward step is the successful for- 
mation of the Organization of African Unity. 
This body came into being last May at the 
historic African Heads of State Conference at 
Addis Ababa. It is now a 34-member, Africa- 
wide organization, embracing all independent 
states except South Africa. The OAU has 
already begun to function as a vehicle of 
continental political, economic, social, and 
cultural cooperation, 

Of particular importance is the fact that 
the OAU is helping Africa over some of the 
rough spots encountered by all new nations. 
It does so by providing a forum in which 
Africans can work out inter-African prob- 
lems without outside help or interference. 
African leaders are deeply concerned with 
their continent's troubles and are determined 
to use their own resources to solve their prob- 
lems. This determination was well illus- 
trated last week by Nigeria’s Prime Minister 
Balewa in his welcoming address to the 
Lagos meeting of the OAU Council of Min- 
isters, when he said: 

“Africa has in recent months had its mo- 
ments of trial and is likely to continue to 
have them for some time yet * * *. The 
task before you is to devise ways and means 
of resolving these crises within our organi- 
gation without resorting to outside help, 
with all its complicating consequences * * *. 
We now appreciate more than in the past 
that we are our brother's keeper and that 
whatever affects one of us, affects us all.” 

Although the OAU was formed when most 
new African governments were less than 4 
years old—and the organization itself has 
not yet reached its first birthday—it has re- 
corded a number of remarkable accomplish- 
ments. It played a significant role in stop- 
ping last fall's hostilities between Algeria 
and Morocco and helped to work out the 
peace agreement just reached between the 
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two countries. It recently helped arrange a 
cease-fire between Ethiopia and Somalia. It 
has approved steps that Tanganyika may em- 
ploy to draw upon the military forces of 
other African countries to assist it in main- 
taining internal order. This is a remarkable 
record for an organization less than a year 
old. It is all the more impressive when we 
remember that it has been accomplished by 
relatively new nations, 

In the economic field, the pace of develop- 
ments in recent months has overshadowed 
the slow rate of change that took place over 
many decades of the past century. But, as 
is true in our own country, quiet and steady 
improvement is much less newsworthy than 
the latest crisis. Nevertheless, demonstrable 
progress has been made by individual coun- 
tries and by the continent as a whole. 

Nigeria, which has about one-fifth of 
Africa’s total population, is a case in point. 
That country’s gross national product has 
risen at an average annual rate of 3.8 per- 
cent since 1950—a slightly higher rate than 
our own for the same years. In total agri- 
cultural production—which is the basis of 
most African economies—its 1961 level was 
23 percent above that for the 1952-54 period. 
It increased its electric power uction 
ninefold between 1947 and 1962—from 86 
to 750 million kilowatt hours. In cement 
production, Nigeria's output rose from 113,- 
000 metric tons in 1958 to 426,000 tons in 
1962—an increase of almost fourfold in 4 
years. 

At the risk of your displeasure, let me cite 
brief statistics from just a few other coun- 
tries. Although not a lively topic, I think 
evidence of Africa's economic progress is im- 
portant for us to recognize. 

Between 1958 and 1962, Ethiopia’s manu- 
facturing index rose from 100 to 156 and its 
power production nearly doubled, rising from 
79 to 151 million kilowatt-hours. In the 
same years, Ethiopia’s neighbor, Sudan, in- 
creased its cotton production from 125,000 
to 185,000 metric tons; its total exports from 
$125 to $227 million. 

In east Africa, between 1958 and 1962, 
Tanganylkan cement production rose from 
846 to 398 million metric tons; its meat 
production rose 24 percent, from 125,000 to 
155,000 metric tons; and its diamond ex- 
ports were up 25 percent from 515,000 to 647,- 
000 carats. Tanganyika's neighbor, Uganda, 
raised its electrical output 65 percent dur- 
ing the same period, from 278 to 454 million 
kilowatt-hours and its coffee production went 
py 50 percent from 92,000 to 138,000 metric 

ms, 


Let me also give you one example of edu- 
cational progress. In the west African 
country of Liberia between 1950 and 1963, 
the number of schools rose from 270 to 800: 
the number of teachers from 684 to 2,594: 
the number of pupils from 24,000 to more 
than 77,000; and the money put into edu- 
cation rose from $410,000 to $4.6 million. 

Africa is also demonstrating progress in 
its international trade. Excluding South 
Africa, the continent's exports increased by 
some 30 percent from the mid-1950's to 1962. 
The 1953-55 average of African exports was 
about $4.2 billion annually, while in 1962 
that figure rose to nearly $5.5 billion. This, 
in turn, has enabled Africa to buy more 
abroad for development purposes. 

African States have entered into a variety 
of new relationships with the former Euro- 
pean metropdles—relationships which pre- 
serve valuable cultural tles and common eco- 
nomie interests, while recognizing the sover- 
eignty of the new nations. Nigeria, Ghana, 
and the other major former British depend- 
encies are now full members of the Common- 
wealth of nations and continue to share in 
the Commonwealth trade preference system 
and sterling bloc financial arrangements. 
Similarly, many French-speaking African 
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States share preferential trading arrange- 
ments and the franc zone with metropolitan 
France. These are voluntary relationships 
from which African States can withdraw if 
they feel it is in their interests—and some 
have done so. 

In addition, 18 African States have forged 
new economic ties with the six European 
members of the European Economic Commu- 
nity—the Common Market. In their special 
status as associated overseas countries of 
the EEC, these African States share in reci- 
procal reduction of import duties and bene- 
fit from substantial economic assistance ex- 
tended by all the European member states 
through a European Development Pund. 

The Economic Commission for Africa, a 
U.N. body operating under able African 
leadership and largely staffed by Africans, 
has begun to have a vital role in Africa's eco- 
nomic planning. In particular, it is building 
a philosophy of regional economic growth 
and a program of regional projects to dis- 
courage narrow, nationalistic economic en- 
terprises which would waste scarce African 
resources and capital. 

A new African Development Bank has re- 

cently been established under stimulus of 
the Economic Commission for Africa, and its 
authorized capital of $250 million will be 
subscribed by the African nations them- 
selves. Here, again, emphasis will be on 
economic projects that transcend national 
boundaries, such as river valley development 
and international transportation and com- 
munications. 
“The recent International Coffee Council 
meeting in London is another example of 
the ability of a number of African coun- 
tries to work effectively together and with 
Latin American coffee producers. The Coun- 
cil was able to reach an agreement on sales 
quota increases that meets the needs of both 
consuming and producing nations. Further- 
more, it is hoped that increased sales of 
coffee by African and other nations will 
arrest the recent rapid increase in coffee 
prices. 

This is a somewhat extended catalog of 
facts and figures, but it shows that solid 
progress is being made in Africa. It demon- 
strates why I can conclude these remarks 
with a vote of confidence in Africa. 

Africa has a promising future, one, I be- 
lieve, that will be fulfilled despite shortrun 
setbacks and disappointments. It is a con- 
tinent of great potential, and its people have 
high aspirations and are willing to work to 
attain them. 

American foreign policy in Africa is predi- 
cated upon a long-range view of African 
developments. Running through it is the 
philosophy that politically and economically 
strong and independent countries in Africa 
are not only in the best interests of that 
continent, but also in the best interests of 
the United States. 

While we have moral and humanitarian 
desires to help less fortunate nations, the 
improvement of their economic and political 
stability protects American interests as well. 


pendence, 
Consequently, seeking their own destinies, 
they will reject subordination by a foreign 
dynamism, which communism demands, 

In his first state of the Union message, 


of living. This is what 
designed to do in Africa, and we are pleased 
to be contributing to the promising progress 
African nations are making today. I am 
confident those nations will cope with their 
problems and continue to make impressive 
progress in the future. We all have a stake 
in such progress. 
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Nice Work if You Can Get It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I include in the 
Recorp, the following editorial from the 
Chicago Tribune of March 3, 1964, and 
material from U.S. News & World Report 
of March 9, 1964: 

[From the Chicago (II.) Tribune, Mar. 3, 
1964] 


Nice Worx tr You Can Ger Ir 


The brazenness that prevails in the John- 
son administration's Bobby Baker set is dis- 
closed in the incredibly raw stunt whereby 
Bobby’s fee-splitting pal, Jose Benitez, was 
allowed to resign his $17,000 a year job with 
the Government only to be taken on im- 
mediately at $75 a day as a “consultant” 
in the same field he previously had been 
tilling. 

Benitez, former Democratic chairman of 
Puerto Rico, had been on the administra- 
tion's payroll as Deputy High Commissioner 
of the trust islands of the Pacific. He wasn't 
chucked out by his boss, Secretary of the 
Interior Udall, because of the Baker scan- 
dals, but resigned with Udall’s blessing. Then 
Udall took him right back at the $75 a day 
stipend as consultant to the Department on 
the trust islands. 

You don't have to be very sharp at figur- 
ing to discover Benitez can make more off 
the taxpayers as a consultant than as a sal- 
aried official. If he works 5 days a week, 52 
weeks a year, he collects $19,400. 

Benitez and his wife were cut in for about 
$250 a month on contracts for meat im- 
ported from Haiti. It was necessary to 
wangle a taker for the meat and an import 
permit from the Department of Agriculture, 
Baker and Benitez are good wanglers. The 
permit was granted and a buyer found. The 
payments represent a “finder’s fee.” Baker 
also is on the finders-keepers deal. 

In the Washington game of finding neat 
payolls, Benitez, in his latest transformation 
into a consultant, has certainly found an ac- 
commodating gull—namely, the taxpayer. 


THE UNANSWERED QUESTIONS OF THE BOBBY 
Baker CASE 


The official record discloses the many ave- 
nues investigators are trying to follow in 
the Bobby Baker case. 

Questions—all of them unanswered—probe 
into everything from intricate finance and 
influence peddling to party girls. 

The far-reaching nature of the Bobby 
Baker inquiry was spread on the record Feb- 
ruary 25 when the principal witness appeared 
before Senate investigators. 

Robert G. Baker refused more than 100 
times to answer questions concerning deal- 
ings that reportedly made him a millionaire 
twice over while he was on the Senate 
payroll. 

But the range of questions—all of them 

unanswered—provides important clues to the 
wide variety of activities the Senate investi- 
gators are trying to run down in the Baker 
case. 
Mr. Baker was asked many questions about 
his business connections while an employee 
of the Senate. He was asked, too, about party 
girls, gambling concessions, betting on horse 
races, abortions, collection of large sums 
of cash for a political candidate and his re- 
lations with Government agencies. 
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The former secretary for the Senate ma- 

jority parried the questions by invoking con- 
stitutional protection. He accused the Sen- 
ators of invasion of his right of privacy, 
and said they were conducting a legislative 
trial. 
Another tight-lipped witness at the in- 
vestigation was Nancy Carole Tyler, 24-year- 
old former beauty queen from Tennessee. 
Miss Tyler, who was Mr. Baker's private sec- 
retary in the Senate and now works in his 
law office, declined on February 26 to an- 
swer any questions about her employer's 
activities. 

Possible charges of contempt of the Sen- 
ate against both Mr. Baker and Miss Tyler 
were mentioned by some members of the 
Senate Rules Committee, which is conduct- 
ing the hearings. 

MUTE ABOUT GIFT 


One of the first questions fired at Mr. 
Baker concerned the gift of a stereo record 
player to Lyndon B. Johnson when he was 
Senate majority leader. Don B. Reynolds, a 
Maryland insurance agent, has testified that 
he gave the set to Mr. Johnson at Mr. Baker's 
suggestion after receiving commissions on 
the sale of insurance policies on Mr. John- 
son's life. 

President Johnson has said that he under- 
stood the stereo set was a present from Mr. 
Baker, with whom he had been accustomed 
to exchanging gifts. 

Mr. Baker was asked: Mr. Reynolds, while 
under oath, testified before this committee 
concerning this hi-fi gift. He produced cer- 
tain canceled checks and invoices. He also 
testified that he purchased $1,200 worth of 
television time on a TV station in Austin, 
Tex. Did you have any part in that 
transaction?” 

Again: “Can you tell this committee if 
you know whether or not that transaction 
testified by Mr. Reynolds took place?” 

When Mr. Baker declined to answer, the 
Senators went on to other matters. 

While on the Senate payroll, he was asked, 
“Were you employed by meat importers in 
connection with the exportation and impor- 
tation of their meat, and did you receive 
some $4,000 for that in 1962, and a lesser 
amount in 1963, as testified?” 

Shown a document dated February 1, 
1963, Mr. Baker was asked to verify that it 
showed that on that date “you had a net 
worth of something over $2 million.” He 
was asked also “the source of that net worth” 
and that part of it which was in excess of 
his net worth when he took office, 


ABOUT A STADIUM CONTRACT 


The questioning moved on. “Did Mr. Don 
Reynolds make a payment back to you of 
$4,000 of the commission received on the 
performance bond of a contractor in connec- 
tion with the District of Columbia 
Stadium?" 

Trying to uncover whether Mr. Baker uscd 
his office “and the facilities provided there- 
tor“ for personal business dealings, a Sen- 
ator asked: 

“Have you rendered assistance to con- 
tractors, businessmen, and others who may 
be doing business with the U.S. Government 
in the way of providing entertainment facil- 
ities for them in any of their dealings with 
Government officials—and by ‘entertain- 
ment facilities,’ I refer also to personnel, 
including party girls?” 

The Senators drew a blank when they 
asked about testimony that Mr, Baker and 
his associates had borrowed from a Mary- 
land bank $100,000 that “could not be with- 
drawn from the bank,” and that the deposit 
slip was submitted to the Small Business 
Administration as part of the requirements 
for a loan. 

As the hearing continued, Mr. Baker was 
asked these questions: 
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“On at least one occasion, did you not 
dispatch Walter Jess Stewart, the Senate 
employee, in an official Senate automobile 
to carry supplies to your Carousel Motel 
in Ocean City [Md.]?” 

Did he not telephone a deputy commis- 
sioner of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion “to ask for a review of a decision by 
the FHA on a Puerto Rican housing devel- 
opment?” 

“Did you not seek to secure gambling con- 
cessions for yourself and others from officials 
of the Dominican Republic?” 

Did one Edward Levinson, identified by 
committee investigators as a Nevada gam- 
bling figure, “with your help secure a $4 
million. bank loan in order to build a 14- 
story addition to the Fremont Hotel in Las 
Vegas, Nev?” 

Mr, Baker also was asked if he had any 
part in furthering the deportation proceed- 
ings against one Ellen Rometsch,” identified 
as the wife of a West German Army sergeant 
on a diplomatic mission in Washington. 

The witness was queried next about a 
Teport that he went to California in May 
1963, to argue the case of a racetrack con- 
cession leased to a charitable organization 
headed by the Murchison family—oil-rich 
industrialists in Texas. 

SEX ISSUE RAISED 


As the questioning continued, a sex angle 
was introduced. 

“Do you recall or wish to state how many 
people you referred to a Puerto Rican doctor 
for the performance of abortions?” Mr. Baker 
was asked. 

“Did you furnish this doctor’s name to any 
Senate employes or any Senators?” 

“Can you tell this committee whether or 
not you have had any business dealings what- 
soever with one Joseph Fabianich, who 18 
now serving time in Leavenworth prison on 
white-slave charges?” 

The interrogation also touched on Mr. 
Baker's reported role in raising campaign 
funds for Democratic candidates. 

The witness was asked about a published 
report that “in one instance you relayed 
word to Senator Tuomas J. MCINTYRE, of 
New Hampshire, who turned down the offer, 
that you knew some people who would pick 
up his $10,000 in cam debts.” 

The investigators also introduced the name 
of Fred Black, identified earller as a man- 
agement consultant involved in some busi- 
ness deals with Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker was asked: “Did not Mr. Fred 
Black give you $10,000 in cash in $100 bills 
in an envelope at the Carlton Hotel in Wash- 
ington, these moneys to be delivered to one 
of the Presidential candidates for use in 
his campaign in 1960?” 

And next: “Did not Mr. Black state to you 
at the time of delivery of the sald $10,000 
in cash in $100 bills that 690,000 more would 
be coming for the same purposes to aid a 
candidate in the 1960 election?” 

CALLS AT U.S. EXPENSE? 

Mr. Baker was questioned at length about 
long-distance telephone calls made from his 
office. The Senators sought to ascertain 
whether the calls were on Senate matters or 
in connection with Mr. Baker's own business 
activities. 

Among the places the witness was said to 
have called were Milwaukee, Puerto Rico, 
Miami, Las Vegas, Dallas, New Orleans, Bal- 
timore, and Beverly Hills, Calif. 

One question: “Did you use Government 
telephones, or did you arrange in person 
to piace horse-race bets with one ‘Snags’ 
Lewis, a person well known to the police of 
this city as a bookie?” 

In another inquiry, Mr. Baker was asked 
if he had made a trip by plane with his 
secretary, Miss Tyler, and Mrs. Rometsch, to 
New Orleans, Dallas, and Miami on private 
business while he and Miss Tyler were on 
the Senate payroll. 
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The name of Serv-U Corp., a vending-ma- 
chine frm which has figured importantly in 
the Baker case, was introduced: “Did you 
use your official position * * * to secure for 
the Serv-U Corp., of which you were one of 
the principal owners, business from North 
America Aviation Co., a company engaged 
almost entirely in Government-contract 
business?” 

Mr. Baker was asked, also, if he had any 
part in obtaining a favorable tax ruling 
from the Internal Revenue Service for the 
Mortgage Guaranty Insurance Corp., of Mil- 
waukee, in which “you were, or are, R sub- 
stantial owner of stock.” 

RECORDS WITHHELD 

At the outset of the hearing, Mr. Baker 
refused to turn over to the committee per- 
sonal records which the Senators had asked 
to see. 

The witness protested that the documents 
requested by the committee “could be used 
to incriminate me.” 

The former $19,600-a-year Senate employee 
came to Washington 20 years ago from 
Pickens, S.C., to be a Senate page boy. At 
the peak of his career, he was regarded as 
one of the most influential men on Capital 
Hill. 

Mr. Baker resigned his position last Octo- 
ber after Senators began looking into his 
various outside activities. 

The committee had just as little success 
in trying to draw information about Mr. 
Baker from his secretary. 

Among the questions Miss Tyler was 
asked—and declined to answer—were: 

Had she performed any duties “of a pri- 
vate character" for Mr. Baker while she was 
a Senate employee? 

Did she ever deliver money to any persons 
for Mr. Baker? 

Had Edward Levinson, previously iden- 
tified with Las Vegas gambling interests, 
visited Mr. Baker's office? 

Miss Tyler repeated the same answer to 
these and other questions: that they were 
“an invasion of my right of privacy” and 
and that to answer them “might tend to 
incriminate me.” 


Spend or Save? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, too 
much has been written and said about 
the possible good effects of the tax re- 
duction legislation and not enough 
about the possible evil effects of this bill 
coupled with the necessity of reducing 
Government expenditures in order to pre- 
vent rapid inflation. David Lawrence, 
in his editorial in the U.S. News & World 
Report of March 9, 1964, emphasizes 
some of the problems which this country 
faces in connection with the enactment 
of the tax reduction bill. His editorial 
“Spend or Save?” follows: 

SPEND OR Save? 
(By David Lawrence) 

Adam Smith, British economist, in his 
famous book entitled “The Wealth of Na- 
tions” written nearly two centuries ago, 
warned against the tendency of governments 
to pile up debt and then cheat the people 
by devaluing the monetary unit. 

Have times changed? Have we abandoned 
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the artifice by which the dollar is depreciated 
and its purchasing power steadily reduced? 

A tax cut has just been granted to the 
American people, and they are told that, if 
they spend their extra money, it will provide 
a stimulus to business. The same argument 
was advanced in the 1930's, when for nearly 
a decade the Government spent billions of 
borrowed money, This was called pump 
priming. But it didn’t materially reduce un- 
employment. Not until the outbreak of 
World War H did unemployment end. Thus 
did an artificial stimulus bring prosperity. 

Then, after the big war, we experienced a 
recession. An upturn came again when the 
Korean war brought on a wave of Govern- 
ment spending. 

The Nation has struggled during the late 
1950's and the early 1960's to recover from 
the economic convulsions caused by World 
War II and the Korean war. We have had 
budget deficits in 11 out of the last 15 years. 

We cannot achieve economic stability un- 
less the Government adopts a sound fiscal 
policy. 

The stock market rise today is to a large 
extent a response to the fear of a depreciated 
dollar. The AFL-CIO is calling for higher 
wage rates based on the expected benefits to 
business from the tax cut. Wage rises mean 
price rises. It’s the age-old cycle of inflation, 

How can there be a sound economy or a 
sound dollar if the Government itself doesn't 
practice the much-talked-about frugality 
and if it doesn’t stop borrowing funds from 
the people to finance a reduction in their 
taxes? 

The Government debt is steadily increas- 
ing. The budget is to continue unbalanced 
by several billions of dollars in the fiscal year 
beginning on July 1. The hope is 
by administration spokesmen that the busi- 
ness boom will increase tax receipts and cut 
down the deficit. But what happens after 
the effects of the current tax cut wear off? 
Must funds be borrowed again to cut taxes 
and stimulate business? ` 

The individual today is being urged to 
spend at once the money derived from the tax 
cut. But many persons will prefer to pay off 
debt. Others will put their money in savings 
accounts or buy securities. 

The lesson of thrift is that it is wise to 
save money for rainy days—for the unex- 
pected illnesses and vicissitudes of life. It 
is not sensible to spend for luxuries if one's 
income is just barely enough to meet ordi- 


expenses. 

The new tax law means about $3 to $5 a 
week extra for families earning $10,000 a 
year or less. This is not a trivial sum. It 
will help to meet installment payments and 
to defray other expenses. It is questionable 
how much will be spent for luxuries. 

Business is being told that volume will 
increase to such an extent that plant capacity 
needs to be expanded to meet the new de- 
mand. But businessmen do not plan just for 
a single year or for expansion of facilities in 
what may prove to be only a temporary boom. 

There is a lack of stability in our system. 
We are living in an armament economy 
forced on us by the cold war, but this doesn’t 
lessen the need for sound economics. The 
administrations in power are too much con- 
cerned with winning elections at a fixed 
time. The people suffer between elections. 

Foreign companies today are increasingly 
competitive with our producers in domestic 
markets as well as in export areas. 

A nationwide monopoly exists which fixes 
wages and forces prices to rise in order to 
absorb increased wage costs. The Govern- 
ment doesn't fix wages or prices except in 
wartime. Meanwhile, the economy is really 
dominated by pressure groups which keep 
forcing upward the cost of living, and thus, 


of course, the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar is reduced. 
In the midst of all this, the doctrine 


that the Government must spend and spend 
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in order to elect and elect has gained 
ground. It is not the way to a balanced 
economy or to a sound dollar. For neither 
individuals nor governments can remain 
solvent by spending each year more than 
the income received. 

It is essential that debt be paid and that 
the citizen who lends money to his own 
Government be convinced that the dollar he 
invests in its bonds will buy at maturity as 
much as, not less than, it did when original- 
ly invested. 

It is necessary to save rather than just 
spend and spend. Expenditures by Govern- 
ment must be cut. Many worthy appro- 
priations should be deferred until there is 
a budget balance. This must be done to 
protect the dollar against inflation. 


President Is Only Part of Government 
Under Our Form of Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a very in- 
teresting editorial appeared in the San 
Diego Union of February 11, 1964. The 
article points out the weakness of many 
of the public opinion polls as well as 
how far we have come in assigning to 
the President powers which he does not 
have under the Constitution. 

Under our Republic the President is 
responsible for only one branch of the 
Government, the executive. Try as he 
will, and as many former Presidents 
have, to assume all power of Govern- 
ment within his own hands, Congress 
remains an integral part of the opera- 
tion of Government. It will be a sad day 
for the American people and the end of 
our freedoms if we allow any Chief Ex- 
ecutive to preempt the responsibilities 
of the Congress. 

As a part of these remarks I include 
the San Diego Union editorial, “Deci- 
sions for Ballots”: 

DECISIONS For BALLOTS: WESTERN SECURITY 
Bic Issun 

A reporter walked the streets of New York 
and asked passersby what they knew about 
Lyndon B. Johnson. The name drew a com- 
plete blank. Yet at the same time national 
and regional polls were showing that Amer- 
icans thought President Johnson was the 
most popular figure in the world. 

This is not a reflection on people as much 
as on polis. Polls reflect associations of 
ideas or events more than fundamental emo- 
tions and reactions, and answers often de- 
pend on the shaping of the question. 

‘Thus a national poll can show that 65 to 80 
percent of the voters think President John- 
son is doing well as President and give his 
possible opponents 20 to 35 percent votes of 
confidence, and yet at election time the 
two major parties in all likelihood will go 
to the polls almost even in strength. 

The satisfaction in observing that Presi- 
dent Johnson was able to get on top of his 
responsibilities, as the President of the 
United States, and that the Nation did not 
sink into a morass of confusion, does not 
necessarily translate into voting on the cru- 
cial issues of the day and which underlie 
presidential campaigns. 

The concentration on the White House at 
the expense of the legislative side of Govern- 
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ment has led to an exhaltation of an indi- 
vidual. The President emerges as the leader. 
As a matter of fact some rather ordinary 
men have occupied the White House, and 
managed to acquit themselves ably. 

The Government of the United States is a 
massive machine, as Presidents have learned 
in trying to reverse its trends or reduce its 
size 


So much emphasis is placed on the Presi- 
dency that when a President dies, or is re- 
placed, there is a period of uncertainty and 
even fear. Yet, as Mr. Johnson's experience 
has demonstrated, Government goes on. The 
people are relieved, and credit the occupant 
of.the White House with miracles. 

All of us have seen those photographs of 
a President, alone in a half-darkened room, 
brooding with his own thoughts, with the 
suggestion that the fate of all of us at every 
moment hangs with the decision he must 
make before he can have dinner, 

It is true that the President carries a great 
burden, but other men have carried it, and 
it is true that in some crucial circumstances 
he alone must make a fateful decision, but 
he makes it, or should make it, with the 
advice of the most able minds the country 
has to offer in the search for our security. 

And as every President has found, the 
President proposes and the Congress dis- 
poses. He can move no further than the 
will of Congress, and thus often seeks to 
circumvent it. 

It is in the field of foreign affairs that the 
President has a much wider latitude and 
his decisions are more fateful. In this day 
and age a President largely must stand or 
fall on how he safeguards the security and 
future of the Western World. 

And this is where Mr. Johnson must be 
most severely judged—and where he will be 
weighed at the polls on election day. 


Whose Bread I Eat—His Song I Sing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr, Speaker, 
one of my constituents sent an article 
that might aptly be termed a classic 
lesson on the dangers of dependency in 
and out of government. 

This story related by Dr, J. G. Mc- 
Daniel, I think, deserves the attention of 
every American: 

Whose Breap I Eat—His Sono I SING 

(By J. G. McDaniel, M.D.) 


I remember, as a small boy in knee 
britches, going with my father to hear an 
address given by the Honorable Stephen Pace, 
then Congressman from the old Georgia 12th 
District. It was on the banks of the Ocmul- 
gee River. There was a barbecue, and citi- 
zens, especially farmers, from all the coun- 
ties gathered. This was before the First 
World War. 

It scemed that someone in the Congress 
had introduced a bill that would give the 
farmers some money provided they did some- 
thing. The Congressman vigorously op- 
posed it. I have no idea what it was, be- 
cause I was watching a “dirt dobber” 
making a ball of mud. The Congressman 
snapped me back to attention, however, when 
he said, “I'm going to tell you a true story 
about the wild hogs that once lived about 
40 miles down river.” 

“Years ago,” the Congressman said, “in 
a great horseshoe bend down the river, there 
lived a drove of wild hogs. Where they came 
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from no one knew, but they survived floods, 
fires, freezes, droughts, and hunters. The 
greatest compliment a man could pay to a 
dog was to say that he had fought the hogs 
in Horseshoe Bend and returned alive. Oc- 
cassionally a pig was killed either by dogs or 
a gun—a conversation piece for years to 
come. 

Finally a one-gallused man came by the 
country store on the river road and asked 
the whereabouts of these wild hogs. He 
drove a one-horse wagon, had an ax, some 
quilts, a lantern, some corn, and a. single 
barrel shotgun. He was a slender, slow- 
moving, patient man—he chewed his tobacco 
deliberately and spat very seldom. 

“Several months later he came back to 
the same store and asked for help to bring 
out the wild hogs. He stated that he had 
them all in a pen over in the swamp. 

“Bewildered farmers, dubious hunters, and 
storekeepers all gathered in the heart of 
Horseshoe Bend to view the captive hogs. 

It was all very simple,’ said the one- 
gallused man. ‘First I put out some corn. 
For 3 weeks they would not eat it. Then 
some of the young ones grabbed an ear and 
ran off into the thicket. Soon they were all 
eating it; then I commenced building a pen 
around the corn, a little higher each day. 
When I noticed that they were all waiting 
for me to bring the corn and had stopped 
grubbing for acorns and roots, I built the 
trapdoor. Naturally,“ said the patient man, 
‘they raised quite a ruckus when they seen 
they was trapped, but I can pen any animal 
on the face of the earth if I can just get him 
to depend on me for a free handout,’” 

We have had patient men in our Central 
Government in Washington for years. They 
are using our own dollars instead of corn, 
I still think about the trapdoor and the 
slender, stooped man who chewed his tobacco 
deliberately, when he spat and turned to the 
gathered citizens many years ago and sald, 
“I can pen any animal on the face of the 
earth if I can just get him to depend on me 
for a free handout.” 


Communist Party Supports Civil Rights 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of the House, I submit the 
following newspaper article which ap- 
peared recently in the Jackson, Miss., 
Daily News. The article was written by 
United Press International and the date- 
line is Chicago, III. It follows: 

Commies URGE LABOR Srrpown To Boost CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Cuicaco.—A spokesman for the Communist 
Party of the U.S.A. called Wednesday for a 
national work stoppage if the civil rights 
bill is held up in Congress by a Southern 
filibuster. 

James E. Jackson of New York, editor of 
the Communist newspaper the Worker, is- 
sued the call during a news conference at 
which he reported on a meeting of top Com- 
munists here last week. 

A spokesman for the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People fol- 
lowed with a news conference of his own and 
accused the Communists of “trying to jump 
on the civil rights bandwagon.” 

“A national work stoppage by the Negro 
workers would open a new and decisive front 
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in the struggle against the segregation sys- 
tem,” Jackson said. “It would be a con- 
frontation at the production level with the 
power structure itself.” 


It Sort of Makes You Wonder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, later 
this session when the Ways and Means 
Committee brings before us legislation 
amending the social security law, it is 
my intention to offer an amendment ex- 
cluding groups such as the Amish from 
enforced control under the law when 
requests to remain uncovered by social 
security is requested by religious groups. 

The constant harrassment of Amish 
and similar tiny groups was dramatically 
and forcefully reported in an article by 
Columnist Jenkin Lloyd Jones in yester- 
day’s Washington Evening Star. The 
article is not only timely but raises inter- 
esting points upon which we all should 
ponder. I insert the article at this point 
for the Recorp: 


Ir Sour oF Makes You WONDER—GOVERNMENT 
Purs Beats ON THE DOLE, BUT BADGERS THE 
SELF-SUFFICIENT AMISH 

(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

New York Crry—I am sitting in this little 
coffeehouse on Third Street in Greenwich 
Village watching the beats. 

The place is a gutted-out store with bare 
brick walls and rough pine tables and 
benches. It is decorated with some far-out 
Pleces of art, reminding you of finger paint- 
ing day in kindergarten. Right in front of 
a strong spotlight is a raised platform of 
unpainted boards that holds one straight 
Chair. You can either sit in the chair or 
stand and place your foot on the seat, de- 
Pending on how you like to wallop the 
guitar. 

Coffee is a dollar a mug and the enter- 
tainers make their pittance by passing around 
& basket. Here and there a tourist will 
drop in a buck, but the Greenwich Village 
habitues rarely toss in more than a dime. 
It seems to work out that the more you are 
with it the less you give. t 

Down the street and around the corner 
there are larger and more famous places 
where you can buy wine and where combos 
Alternate with unwashed people reciting 
dirty blank verse with great attention to its 
“social protest.” It is in these brassier cof- 
techouses that the ban-the-bomb and jus- 
tice-for-Castro crowd hangs out, perhaps 
because there are more people to see them. 

But my little coffeehouse is for the beat- 
Puritans. Only coffee. Only folk music. 

Folk music is simple and uncomplicated, 
born of log cabins and campfires, and sad 
with unrequited love and untimely death. 
You watch the spectators: Long-haired boys 
Clad in stained slacks and open shirts. 
Frowzy girls with unwashed hair, studied 
in their ugliness. And you think what a 
Colossal joke it is that these who profess to 
despise uniformity have slipped into an 
easily recognizable uniform, the uniform of 
the slob. 

But there is something more. Here are 

many able-bodied young people who not only 
accept but seek public welfare payments. 

Yet they pride themselves upon their com- 
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passion for the poor who, if they are to be 
helped, must be helped by the labor of some- 
one. Here are the pleaders for peace at any 
price who have never tasted the horrors of 
war but who have concluded that no cause 
is worth dying for. 

Here are the laughers at law, the scorners 
of morality, the rejectors of thrift, the scof- 
fers at squares who work—absorbed com- 
pletely in -the quest for their own self- 
satisfaction. And they gather in this smoky 
grotto to stare at the ceiling, to twitch their 
shoulders and softly snap their fingers as 
the guitar men and women sing music that 
is easy on the brain. 

So, to the Amish, Later I was at Lan- 
caster, Pa., and a friend lent me his car so 
that I might drive out into the beautiful 
farm country where the barns are the fat- 
test, the cattle the sleekest, and the fields 
the neatest in all America. 

There are some striking parallels between 
the Amish and the beats. For both, beards 
are the style. Both dress peculiarly. And 
while the beats seek the simplicity of primi- 
tive music the Amish turn their backs on 
modern machinery and drive the Pennsyl- 
vania roads in thelr black buggies. 

There are, however, a few differences, 

The Amish have no divorce, no crime, no 
juvenile delinquency, no unemployment or 
old-age problems. They take care of their 
own. They refuse Government subsidies. 
They take no money for not plowing a field. 
They dislike insurance. If a barn burns the 
whole community rushes to rebuild it. Be- 
cause they supply their own social security 
they object to social security taxes. 

This has brought down upon them the 
wrath of the huge national bureaucracy 
which sees only chaos if some people are 
permitted to look elsewhere than to the 
Government for their welfare. So the Amish 
have been repeatedly yanked into the Fed- 
eral courts. A couple of years ago Govern- 
ment agents even seized Amish horses at 
plowing time to satisfy social security judg- 
ments. 

We have a system of government under 
which all beats are comfortable and the 
Amish are bullied and badgered. 

It sort of makes you wonder. 


Profile in Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following poem by my good friend 
Jack Brandfon, of Brooklyn, N.Y., about 
our late beloved President, John F, 
Kennedy. 

The poem follows: 

PROFILE IN COURACE 

PT 109 and the bad back, 

Cuba, 1963, and the backdown, 

ICBM and peace through strength, 

Test ban treaty and Russia is severed from 
China, 

The hundred-year-old promise to the colored 
man kept, 

The arts honored at last, 

And in the White House! 

Let the blasts of the eternal trumpet cleave 
the air, 

Por arm in arm, models and friends, Jeffer- 
son, J. Q. Adams 

And J.F.K, are there. 

—JACK BRANDFON. 


A1055 
Need To Reduce Beef Imports 

; Emphasized 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I introduced a proposal, HR. 10172, 
which would roll back the level of im- 
ports of beef, veal, and mutton to a level 
of the 5-year average ending on Decem- 
ber 31, 1963. In view of the voluntary 
agreements entered into a short time ago 
with Australia and New Zealand, and 
now with Ireland, to effect a mere 6-per- 
cent reduction from the high levels of 
1963, it is a matter of urgent necessity 
that we here in the Congress take action 
to bring adequate relief to the depressed 
livestock markets here in our own coun- 
try. 

I have received a letter from Mr. 
George E. Carlson, of Carlson Farms, 
Waconia, Minn., presenting comments on 
what a healthy livestock industry means 
to the entire economy. among 
the Nation’s livestock producers is not 
an isolated situation—continued low 
prices in the livestock markets will effect 
all those industries which depend for a 
substantial share of their income on a 
vigorous livestock industry. 

Mr. Carlson's letter follows: 

CARLSON FARMS, 
Waconia, Minn., February 27, 1964. 
Hon, ANCHER NELSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: This may come as a surprise, but we 
in the beef industry are in big trouble. 
Why? Because overly generous import 
quotas on beef and veal are pushing domes- 
tic prices lower and lower. 

After feeding the 1,200 Herefords yearly 
on our feeding lot, we will be forced to dis- 
continue our cattle operation unless we get 
relief in the form of improved prices. There 
are those who will say, “A beef feeder is 
quitting business. So what?” Here's what: 
Halting our cattle business will remove about 
$400,000 a year in revenue from the economy 
of the community of Waconia, Minn. 

This not only pinches the local economy, 
but affects the many people in various busi- 
nesses who sell products and services to us, 
and causes unemployment. There's the 
breeder and calf ranchers, yearling ranchers, 
cowhands, feed lot operators, bankers, feed 
chemists, refiners, flour mills, veterinarians, 
farmers, truckdrivers, railroaders, stockyard 
men and many others whose livelihood is tied 
to the domestic beef industry. ` 

Multiply our situation by that of thou- 
sands of others who are feeling the cost-price 
squeeze and you soon have a sick beef indus- 
try. 

If the import situation wasn't bad enough, 
we learn that foreign aid money is now being 
used to set up other countries in the beef 
business. That's all we need. Operating at 
far lower costs, they can then import to us 
at our expense to drive our beef industry 
completely out of business, which would 
seriously damage our national economy. 

All of this is caused by uninformed people 
in Government who simply don’t know much 
about farming and cattle raising. Unless 
one has had the experience of owning, oper- 
ating, and managing in the cattle farm 
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business, he can’t possibly make a qualified 
decision on these matters. 

A healthy, job-providing beef industry can 
produce sufficient beef for our own national 
consumption and take care of our yearly in- 
crease in population as well. To make this 
possible, legislation must be to reduce 
imports of beef and veal to the 1958-60 aver- 
age levels, which was about 5 percent of 
U.S. production. 

We will appreciate your studied considera- 
tion of this matter and await your reply as 
to what you and other Members of Congress 
can do to help us. 

Respectfully yours, 
: GEO. E. CARLSON. 


American Legion in Panama Canal Zone 
Protests Hiring of Panamanians as 
Canal Zone Policemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
following resolution was passed by the 
American Legion Department of the 
Panama Canal Zone and should be of in- 
terest to the Members of the House of 
Representatives: 

RESOLUTION BY THE AMERICAN LEGION, DE- 

PARTMENT OF THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Whereas the duties and responsibilities of 
U.S. citizen policemen in the Canal Zone 
demand of the individual unquestioned loy- 
alty and allegiance to the United States; and 

Whereas these policemen must meet every 
securuity criteria conceived by law and regu- 
lations necessary to the safeguarding of life 
and property and to insure continuity and 
capability of operation and administration of 
Canal Zone activities under any circum- 
stances by the U.S. Government; and 

Whereas a Panamanian police candidate in 
taking an oath of office would not and could 
not pledge an oath of loyalty and allegiance 
to the U.S. Government; and 

Whereas the hiring of Panamanians as 
Canal Zone policemen would be interpreted 
by citizens of the Republic of Panama as 
another act of appeasement and reaffirmation 
of their demands for complete absolute sov- 
ereignty within the Canal Zone: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the Department Executive 
Committee, the American Legion, Department 
of the Panama Canal Zone, meeting at the 
American Legion Club, February 14, 1964, To 
oppose the hiring of Panamanian citizens 
as policemen in the Canal Zone as a threat to 
national security of the United States; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we protest the hiring of 
Panamanians as Canal Zone policemen as a 
violation of the Canal Zone Code (title 2, 
sec. 147, Security Positions) which requires 
the use of US. citizens to insure continuity 
and capability of operation and administra- 
tion of activities in the Canal Zone by the 
U.S. Government; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request the Congress of 
the United States to refuse any and all 
requests for monetary appropriations for 
which any part will be used to pay the sal- 
aries of Panamanians hired as policemen in 
the Canal Zone; and be it finally 

Resolved, That we advise all concerned of 
this new threat to U.S, control over the Canal 
Zone, 
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Soviet Anti-Semitism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3,1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a letter and resolution on Soviet 
anti-Semitism which speaks clearly on a 
cause for concern by all right-thinking 
men. I refer to the anti-Semitism now 
rampant in the Soviet Union which is 
destroying the cultural and religious 
identity of Jews within the U.S.S.R. 
Certainly this matter deserves the atten- 
tion of all Americans and of the United 
Nations: 

JEWISH COMMUNITY CoUNCIL 
or METROPOLITAN DETROIT, 
February 20, 1964. 


Hon. Joux D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: The deterio- 
rating situation of Jews resident in the So- 
viet Union is a source of deep alarm and 
concern to our community. As an expres- 
sion of this apprehension, our delegate as- 
sembly, at its last quarterly meeting, adopted 
the resolution which is enclosed. 

We bring this to your attention in the 
hope that every appropriate diplomatic and 
other action may be undertaken through 
our Government to halt the religious and 
cultural genocide being perpetrated against 
the Jewish community in the Soviet Union. 
The fact that these repressive measures are 
in contradistinction to the status accorded 
other cultural and religious minorities em- 
phasizes for us the urgency of the problem. 

Respectfully yours, 
SIDNEY 


WALTER KLEIN, 
Executive Director. 
RESOLUTION ON SOVIET ANTI-SEMITISM 

The Delegate Assembly of the Jewish Com- 
munity Council, composed of representatives 
of 340 Jewish member organizations in the 
Metropolitan Detroit area, deplores the con- 
tinuing perpetration of cultural and religious 
genocide against Jews in the Soviet Union by 
the Soviet Government. Official restrictions 
imposed upon the 3 million Jews in the 
Soviet Union deny to them their freedom of 
worship, isolate them from their tradition 
and from their coreligionists in other parts 
of the world, and destroy their specifically 
Jewish spirit. 

Prohibitions against the making or im- 
portation of Jewish religious objects—of 
prayer shawls, phylacteries, prayerbooks, 
Bibles, religious calendars—and against 
maintaining spiritual ties with corellgionists 
abroad, are indications of the harsh and 
restrictive discriminatory measures, Jewish 
religious and cultural life is further circum- 
scribed by restrictions against the Yiddish 
theater and press, religious schools, publish- 
ing of books in Yiddish and Hebrew. Tradi- 
tional burial is proscribed and much anguish 
is occasioned by the suffering thus imposed. 

All of these restrictions are in contradis- 
tinction to the status accorded to other na- 
tionality and religious minorities resident in 
the Soviet Union. 

We, therefore, call upon the Soviet 
authorities to implement their often 
repeated concern for, and championship of, 
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freedom for all nationalities and groups, by 
according to Soviet Jews the same status 
and conditions enjoyed by other groupings 
of Soviet citizens, and to restore to the 
U.S.S.R.'s Jewish citizens their rights to: 

1. Jewish education in all its forms. 

2. Continuity of Jewish cultural life 
through literature, theater, schools, press. 
publishing houses and other forms of cul- 
tural expression in Yiddish and in Hebrew. 

3. Reopening of synagogues to serve the 
religious needs of Soviet Jewry. 

4, Jewish ritual observance in its tradi- 
tional forms. 

5. Reestablishment of religious and cul- 
tural bonds with Jewish communities 
abroad, 

6. Be reunited with their families in other 
lands, from whom they have been separated. 

We appeal to the Soviet Government—as 
a matter of urgency and elementary 
decency—to recognize the rights of Jews to 
their own language, religious and cultural 
expression to the degree permitted to all 
other ethnic groups in the Soviet Union. 

Our call also goes out to the Secretary 
General of the United Nations, to use his 
good offices and the machinery of this world 
body, of which the Soviet Union is a member 
Nation, to act against the cultural and 
religious genocide being perpetrated against 
Soviet Jewry. ~ 

We also call upon the Government of the 
United States, our President, our Secretary 
of State, our Congressmen, and our Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, to protest to 
the Soviet Government, through diplomatic 
and other channels, against the oppressions 
herein detailed. 

The officers of the Jewish Community 
Council are instructed to send copies of this 
resolution to the officials above mentioned, 
and to take all appropriate measures to the 
accomplishment of these ends, independently 
and in concert with national agencies and 
other like minded groups. 


Is It Wrong To Do the Best You Can? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
ruling by the National Labor Relations 
Board raises the question of whether it 
is wrong to do the very best you can. 
The ruling also raises the question as to 
whether ambition and superiority are to 
be penalized and whether mediocrity is 
a proper goal. 

If the NLRB ruling that a union mem- 
ber can be fined for exceeding his work 
quota is to stand, there is no question 
that we have taken one more step toward 
communism and away from the private 
enterprise system where one individual 
can get ahead by doing better than his 
competitor. 

In the February 26 issue of the San 
Jose, Calif., Mercury, a splendid editorial 
appeared with respect to this ruling of 
the NLRB. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I submit the editorial herewith: 

NLRB LAUNCHES A DANGEROUS TREND 

The National Labor Relations Board ap- 
pears to be moving slowly but steadily 
toward a position where the American work- 
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man is to be penalized for any show of 
initiative and ambition. 

The trend is deplorable and should be 
reversed. 

Specifically, the NLRB has ruled, in the 
case of the Roofer's Union, that the union 
can set work quotas and fine or expel mem- 
bers who exceed those quotas, 

Presumably, the sanction can be applied 
only where the work limitation is part of a 
negotiated contract, since another NLRB 
ruling, this time affecting carpenters, takes 
a slightly different tack. 

In the case.of the Carpenters, the NLRB 
ssid that a work quota could be set by a 
union, but denied the union the power to 
expel a member exceeding the quota un- 
less it was part of a work contract. The 
NLRB did say, however, that a union mem- 
ber could be fined for exceeding a noncon- 
tract union-imposed work quota but for- 
bade the union from collecting the fine 
by tapping the member's dues payments. 

Take it all in all, these decisions come 
close to legalizing the slowdown, as perni- 
cious a practice on the part of labor as is 
the speedup on the part of management. 
Both are morally wrong, and both are eco- 
nomically stupid. 

The firm which can produce more at lower 
cost is the firm which has, in the long run, 
more jobs to offer. The labor union which 
forces up production costs too high dam- 
ages the competitive position of the firm 
in question and jeopardizes the jobs of its 
members. The NLRB’s work-quota rulings 
can do nothing but accelerate the upward 
cost-price spiral to nobody’s ultimate benefit. 

These are pernicious rulings and should 
be reversed at the earliest possible moment. 


The Importance of Ocean Research to the 
Future of Mankind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 

I wish to have inserted in the RECORD 

the following two-article series which ap- 

peared in the Los Angeles Times on 

February 23 and 24, setting forth the 

importance of ocean research to the 

future of mankind: 

From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, Feb. 

23, 1964] 

OCEAN RESEARCH VITAL TO FUTURE oF MAN- 
KINnpD—Foop, MINERAL WEALTH Must BE 
EXTRACTED To PROVIDE FOR INCREASING POP- 
ULATION 

(By Irving S. Bengelsdorf) 
“An ocean is forever asking questions 
And writing them aloud along the shore.” 
—Enpwtn ARLINGTON ROBINSON. 


Every year the population of California, 
now 17 million, increases by 600,000. Six 
million every 10 years. 

By the year 2000, California will haye as 
many people as there are in Great Britain or 
France today. 

To feed, clothe, house, find jobs, and pro- 
vide energy for the almost 50 million Cali- 
fornians of the 2ist century will require 
new sources of raw materials. 

One of these will have to be the ocean. 

BROWN CALLS MEETING 


It is not surprising, therefore, that Gov. 
Edmund G. Brown recently called together 
the first Governor's conference on California 
and the world ocean. 
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For 2 days, 250 scientist, engineers, govern- 
ment officials, businessmen, and just. plain 
fishermen—from all over the world—met at 
the California Museum of Science and In- 
dustry here. 

The meeting was the first State-sponsored 
oceanographic conference in the Nation, and 
marks an important step to attain the same 
excellence in oceanic education, research, and 
technology as the State already has achieved 
in electronics and aerospace. 

MUCH TO LEARN 


There is much to learn. The world ocean 
covers nearly two-thirds of our globe and yet 
we know littie of what goes on at its exposed 
surface or in its concealed murky depths. 

From ancient times, the underwater world 
has been considered a hostile environment— 
cold, dark, and a region of high pressure. 
But modern technology has eliminated these 
shortcomings. Men can live, work, and play 
underwater—and in comfort, 

Capt. Jacques-Yves Cousteau, director of 
the Institute Oceanographique, Monaco, 
showed a film of how his expedition settled 
on the bottom of the Red Sea for a month— 
a five-man house 35 feet below the surface, 
and a two-man residence 85 feet deep. And 
the homes were well equipped, pleasant, and 
comfortable. 


TO GREATER DEPTHS 


From these submerged homes, the residents 
went forth each day to even greater depths— 
with underwater diving equipment to work 
on the ocean floor. 

Cousteau's experiments do not mean 
flourishing underwater cities are in the near 
future. Underwater living is expensive; his 
month-long research expedition cost $600,000. 

But Cousteau has shown that underwater 
residence is feasible. Man can stay down— 
and farm, mine—and extract the riches and 
wealth of the sea. 

The French scientist next plans to place a 
house 165 feet down. Its occupants will dive 
from there to the 300-foot level for a period 
of 4 hours’ work and exploration a day, 

The uses of the ocean already are many. 
But there is much need of improvement. 

It serves as a broad highway for interna- 
tional trade and commerce. But new tech- 
niques are needed to speed up the flow of 
ocean traffic: less wasted time in port, load- 
ing and unloading by pipelines, control of 
damaging marine pests, etc. 

And the ocean is full of fish rich in protein. 
Almost half of the world’s population—1.5 
billion people—do not get an adequate 
amount of animal protein in their present 
diets. 

INCREASED CATCH ANSWER 


By increasing the current world's fish 
catch by 30 percent, to 53 million tons, pro- 
tein malnutrition could be eliminated. 

But the population of the world is growing 
so fast one would have to double the 53 mil- 
lion tons of fish in the next 25 years just to 
maintain the minimum protein require- 
ments. 

Is it possible to haul out such staggering 
numbers of fish year after year? We don't 
know. 

Dr. Roger Revelle, dean of research of the 
University of California and director of the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography at La 
Jolia, points out that the research needed 
to answer this question and others on oceanic 
plantand animal life would cost several hun- 
dred million dollars, 

WORTH THE PRICE 

But the knowledge gained would be worth 
several billion dollars a year. 

And the ocean contains minerals—valu- 
able manganese, copper, nickel, and cobalt 
deposits are found as black potato-shaped 
balls strewn along the deep ocean floor. 

Phosphate rock ores, useful in agriculture, 
occur in relatively shallow coastal waters. 
There may be oll under the deep ocean floor, 
Just as there is under the tidelands. 
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How to extract it? 

The most immediate use of the ocean is 
for marine recreation. Most of California's 
17 million inhabitants live within 20 miles 
of the coastline—and they visit it for swim- 
ming, sailing, surfing, sunning, and fishing, 

LIMITED COASTLINE 

About 1,000 miles of coastline are suitable 
for recreation. And soon, within most of 
our lifetimes, there will be 50 million Cali- 
fornians. k 

If all 50 million came down to the 1,000- 
mile coastline, there would be 10 people for 
every foot of beach. Or, 20 human feet 
for every foot of shoreline. 

To add to the problem, many of Cali- 
fornia’s beaches are disappearing. The sand 
and silt ordinarily brought down to the ocean 
by rivers, which would have replaced the 
present coastline being washed away, no 
longer comes. 

DAMS TO BLAME 

Flood control dams are beautifully engi- 
neered to hold river water back—but they 
also keep the sand and silt bottled up. No 
river sand, no renewal of the beach's shore- 
line, 

For Instance, Bolsa Chica Beach; south of 
the city of Long Beach, was purchased by 
the State 5 years ago for public recreation. 
If the present rate of erosion continues, the 
beach will disappear in 10 years. 

The State is considering the construction 
of manmade reefs at a cost of $6.5 million 
to try to save this recreational facility. 

Artificial islands, bays, peninsulas, sand 
bars, etc., will have to be built to “stretch” 
California's beaches to accommodate its 
people. 

But even if we had the money to do this, 
we don't know how, Thus, the techniques 
of manmade land constructions, in coastal 
waters also require further research and 
development. 

OTHER PROBLEMS 

And there are other problems. While it is 
truc that the ocean is rich in resources, to 
whom do they belong? 

Dr. Francis Christy, Resources for the Fu- 
ture, Inc., in Washington, pointed out that 
oceanic resources such as high-sea fisheries 
und minerals on the midocean floor are 
“common property natural resources"—like 
the air we breathe or the domain of outer 
space. 

The question of who owns what, is not 
abstract. It is very real. 

Within recent months, Alaska has pro- 
tested the presence of Japanese and Russian 
fishing boats off its coast. 

Ecuador resents California tuna vessels 
fishing its coastal water. 

England and Iceland almost came to blows 
over North Atlantic fishing domains. 

And France almost sent warships to pro- 
tect. its lobster fishermen threatened by 
Brazil, 

DIVISION HEADACHE 


So, the oceanic wealth is there; how to 
divide it will be a headache. 


Our present knowledge of the ocean is 
woefully poor. Our maps of the ocean floor 
are about as accurate and detailed as the 
maps of the earth's surface were 250 years 
ago. 

Dr. Athelstan Spilhaus, dean of the In- 
stitute of Technology, University of Min- 
nesota, would like to see sea grant colleges 
established for study of aquaculture and 
oceanic engineering—in the same way that 
land grant colleges were founded in the 
1860's for research in agriculture and me- 
chanical engineering. 

The land grant colleges chiefly are respon- 
sible for America’s present superior status in 
agriculture. Dr. Spilhaus feels that sea 
grant colleges similarly would insure Amer- 
ica’s preeminence in oceanic technology and 
research. 
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MEAGER FUNDS 


In comparison to the annual space budget 
of $5 billion, oceanography operates on a 
relatively meager research outlay of $124 
million per year. 

The plea for increased Federal support of 
oceanographic research was echoed by Gov- 
ernor Brown. 

“I believe it is primarily a Federal respon- 
sibility scientifically to investigate and de- 
velop the resources of the sea. The Federal 
Government assumes that responsibility for 
our land resources. It does so for space. No 
State has the resources to do the job. No 
State can assume a function which involves 
the national interest and security.” 

He also urged private industry to under- 
take more marine research. 

“The exploration of the oceans and the 

and harvesting of their riches is 
a logical and suitable goal for research- 
oriented organizations,” he said. 
From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, Feb. 
24, 1964] 
Tren-Year STUDY PLANNED TO Assess SEA 
WEALTH—VIRTUALLY UNTAPPED RICHES IN 


(By Irving S. Bengeisdorf) 

Water is one of the more important mate- 
Tials on earth. Without it life could not 
exist. 

In the future, its virtually untapped rich- 
es could loom even larger in shaping the 
pattern of our lives. 

And water is everywhere. In the air as 
clouds, rain, and snow. On the surface as 
oceans, seas, lakes, and rivers. Beneath 
the land in underground streams. 

But nobody knows for certain how much 
there is. 

Plans are underway to hold an Interna- 
tional Hydrological Decade—a 10-year study 
by participating nations to observe, meas- 
ure, and describe the water resources of the 
world—just as the International Geophysical 
Year (IGY) studied the earth itself. 

Recently Governor Brown called the first 
Governor's conference on California and 
the world ocean—the first State-sponsored 
oceanographic conference in the Nation. 

Most of the world’s water is in the ocean. 
Tt covers nearly two-thirds of the globe. 

Man has been in contact with the ocean 
since prehistoric time, Yet, it is only within 
recent years that he has begun to study 
oceanography—the details of the nature and 
behavior of ocean water, the kinds of 
creatures which live in it, and the inter- 
action of ocean water with the air above it 
and the solid earth beneath it. 


The ocean is the only great unexplored 
region left on earth, and is full of tremen- 
dous untapped resources—fish as food and 
minerals as raw materials, and, most im- 
portant, ocean water itself. 

STATE NEEDS WATER 


For fresh water is what California needs 
most. Eighty percent of southern Califor- 
nia’s water needs must be imported—or pro- 
duced by desalination of sea water. 

In the future, huge nuclear power stations 
will simultaneously generate electricity and 
take the salt out of ocean water. They will 
help to solve the severe fresh water problem. 

The ocean's fish could be an abundant and 
welcome source of food for a world in which 
half the population suffers from protein 
malnutrition. 

An increase in the world's annual fish 
catch from the present 41 million tons to 53 
million tons—an increase of 30 percent— 
could wipe out protein hunger among the 
world's present 3 billion people. 

And the sea's plants are valuable. Each 
year, California harvests 150,000 tons of kelp, 
a kind of seaweed useful in food and phar- 
maceutical products. 
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It also may be possible to select and breed 
plants on land which could grow in the 
presence of salt water. One could thus save 
precious fresh water by using ocean water 
for irrigation. 

The salt in the ocean isn’t a complete 
nuisance, California markets more than 
one-third of all the salt produced in the 
world by evaporation of sea water by the 
sun. The San Francisco Bay area alone pro- 
duces a million tons of salt per year in this 
manner. 

And the ocean contains other minerals. 
Certain undersea rock formations—well be- 
yond the tidelands—indicate the presence of 
submarine oil deposits. These could be im- 
mensely valuable, for in 10 to 20 years Call- 
fornia will have to import more oil than it 
will produce. 


PHOSPHATE OFF SHORE 


Within coastal waters, less than 300 feet 
deep, are deposits of phosphate rock needed 
for agriculture on land, It may turn out to 
be cheaper to mine these local offshore ores 
than to pay the large shipping costs for 
phosphate rock mined far away. 

Manganese is beling found in unusual, 
black, potato-shaped lumps of metal strewn 
in deeper water along the midocean floor. 
They are being formed in the ocean at a 
faster rate than we could ever use them. 
Engineering techniques may be worked out 
to mine these metallic lumps economically. 

And the ocean water contains exotic ma- 
terlals. Bromine and magnesium are ex- 
tracted from sea water—the former to make 
a special material which is part of the tetra- 
ethyl lead “anti-knock” liquid in gasoline, 
and the latter to give a lightweight metal 
suitable for airline luggage, tables, etc. 

There are many things we don’t know 
about the ocean, 

Research is just beginning on how the 
ocean’s temperature affects our weather. 
Any knowledge we gain here would help in 
long-range weather forecasting. Hurricanes, 
nature's most vicious storms, always are born 
and mature over the oceans—never on land. 

And if we could forecast ocean waves, 
winds, and currents better, we could in- 
crease the operating efficiency of our ships 
by computing the best ocean route, cutting 
both time at sea and fuel consumption. 

Marine cargoes of the future may be carried 
by huge submarines, or hydrofoil craft which 
literally fly and skim over the water—or 
hovercraft which would run right up onto 
the beach. No harbor or dock would be 
needed. 

So there are many fields of oceanography 
which require more research and develop- 
ment—fish, minerals, fuels, desalination, 
weather, shipping, etc. 


MILITARY REASONS 


But the real stimulus for grants of Federal 
funds for oceanographic research has been 
military, connected with our national secu- 
rity and defense. 

Throughout our history, the ocean on 
either side of us has been a protective moat. 
It has given us the security to develop our 
Nation and its institutions in relative peace. 
But that is no more. 

Ironically, it is an American develop- 
ment—the nuclear submarine—which has 
changed the ocean into a treacherous men- 
ace. 

For nuclear powered submarines can travel 
for months at a time silently and invisibly at 
high speeds deep beneath the surface. And 
suddenly and secretly, they can launch 
deadly missiles armed with nuclear war- 
heads. 

And worst of all, they cannot be detected. 
For the usual techniques we use on land or 
in the air to detect objects—visible light, in- 
frared light, or radar—just will not work be- 
neath the water. 


At present, the only way one can detect a 


submerged submarine, at a distance, is by 
sonar or underwater sound. 
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And this is tricky, for we do not under- 
stand many of the details of how sound 
travels through the water as the water's tem- 
perature, density, turbulence, and current 
changes, And the ocean is always changing. 

GROTESQUE WARFARE 


Dr. Rogert Revelle, dead of research of the 
University of California, points out. “The 
terribly opacity of the oceans makes the 
business of fighting submarines a grotesque 
kind of jungle warfare. One of the prin- 
cipal tasks of marine science and engineer- 
ing now and in the future, is to find ways to 
make the ocean effectively transparent—to 
remove the submarine’s cloak of invisibil- 
ity.” 

It is a problem which will be with us for a 
long time. 


Losing Our Punch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, are we 
playing right into the enemies’ hands by 
giving up proven weapons and military 
hardware in the hope the Soviet Union 
may do likewise? There have been indi- 
cations that we are actually weakening 
our military power and some say it is 
according to plan. I certainly hope not. 
I would hate to think that any official 
of the United States would deliberately 
weaken U.S. military posture at a time 
when we are faced with an enemy which 
has vowed to destroy us. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress and the Amer- 
ican people should demand more clear 
cut answers from the administration and 
the Department of Defense as to why we 
are so intent of eliminating the develop- 
ment of manned bombers when the re- 
liability of missiles has been seriously 
questioned. 

As food for thought on this matter, I 
include as a part of these remarks, a 
column by George Todt in the Los An- 
geles Herald-Examiner of March 1, 1964. 
The article follows: 

Losine Our PUNCH 
(By George Todt) 

“There will always be a future for man- 
ned aircraft —Alr Marshal Grandy, RAF— 
Air Force magazine, January 1964. 

Will Secretary of Defense McNamara per- 
mit the funds Congress authorized for a new 
manned bomber to be spent? 

The $52 million to get the ball rolling— 
contained in the new record arms author- 
ization bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives 10 days ago—had not been re- 
quested by the Pentagon. 

Or if it had been suggested on some of the 
lower echelons—up to and including the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, Gen. Curtis 
E. LeMay, it never got past the former Ford 
Motor Co. official. 

We must remember that Congress, in its 
great good sense, voted hundreds of millions 
of dollars in the past for the fantastic B-70 
bomber—a triple-sonic weapons system 
rightfully classified as being of first-strike 
capability. 

Was that the reason why McNamara re- 
fused to spend the money? 

A well-documented human events story by 
Allan Ryskind, which was never denied, had 
it that Dr. Walt Whitman Rostow, policy 
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planning head of the Department of State, 
as far back as 1960 promised Mr. K. and 
Foreign Minister Kuznetzkov a new U.S. de- 
fense policy. 

He said we would cancel, junk, or phase 
out our terrifying first-strike weapons sys- 
tems, This in order to reassure the Soviets 
that we had only peaceful intentions to- 
ward them. 

Let them hit us first, if necessary, in 
world war III. 

Rostow felt that this might reduce the 
normal tension of the Reds. Once assured 
of our honest desire for peace, he believed 
the Reds would quickly become “good guys“ 
and we all would have “peace in our time” 
forever after. 

The wily Red leaders he talked with in 
Moscow suggested we might show our good 
faith in this tidy arrangement by quickly 
knocking off the B-70, Skybolt, and similar 
first-strike items. And it was done. 

Those desiring documentation of this re- 
markable story by young Ryskind may write 
to Human Events, 410 First Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Ask Publisher Jim Wick for a reprint copy 
of the article: “Is U.S, Defense Policy Made 
in Moscow?" Really worth reading. 

If the implications in Ryskind's article are 
sound, it means that the present adminis- 
tration—spearheaded by former Fund of the 
Republic official Robert McNamara—has no 
future intention of building first-strike 
weapon systems. 

If this is true, then McNamara obviously 
will find his own reasons why the money for 
an effective, efficient manned bomber may 
not be built another time around, 

Whatever his thoughts on the subject may 
add up to, we will find many gullible people 
who will imagine Papa knows best”—and 
infer that it is almost a punishable crime to 
argue with the man who wears the hat of 
Secretary of Defense. 

However, two other knowledgeable critics 
who have argued with him extensively in 
the past are top experts who have done their 
homework: General LeMay and Gen. Thomas 
Power, our SAC commander. Both disagree 
with the McNamara-Rostow military con- 
cept. We ought to have a debate in Congress 
about first-strike strategy. 


For a New Asian Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
with the announcement that Secretary 
McNamara is again commuting to South 
Vietnam and with the shuffle of State De- 
partment officials assigned to responsi- 
bility in this area, the need for a com- 
plete reappraisal of our Asian policy is 
in order. 

The Chicago Sun-Times, in a major 
editorial on Sunday, March 1, pointed up 
the need for a thorough review. This 
editorial very faithfully touches on the 
historical background of our problem in 
Vietnam and places the responsibility 
squarely at the door of the White House 
for giving major priority to an Asian 
Policy. 

The editorial follows: 

For A New Asian Ponicy 
U.S. involvement in Asia is increasingly 
g a matter of grave concern. 
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Let us face it: U.S. policy in that part 
of the world is being challenged by friend 
and foe alike. We are on the defensive diplo- 
matically and, in a peculiar sort of way, 
even militarily. As of now, Red China, the 
nation we have sought to isolate and con- 
tain, has cracked many facets of our Asiatic 
policy. 

The broad outlines of that policy were in- 
stituted by former President Truman, who, 
in its support, took the United States Into 
the Korean war, Former President Elsen- 
hower concluded that war in a truce. None- 
theless, he accepted the general policy, In 
fact, Mr. Eisenhower and his Secretary of 
State, John Foster Dulles, extended the pol- 
icy. 

The late Mr. Kennedy accepted the pol- 
icy as has also President Johnson to date. 

The policy was bipartisan in concept. 
Neither political party is solely responsible. 
Each departing administration has left com- 
mitments its successor was duty bound to 
honor. 

Still, each administration is responsible, 
in turn, for the continuation of the policy, 
for its implementation and for its adapta- 
tion to new circumstances. 

Mr. Johnson didn't make the Nation's 
Asiatic policy except tò the degree that he 
supported it as a Member of Congress. Mr. 
Kennedy didn't either except as he like- 
wise supported it as a Member of Congress. 

It was during the Kennedy administra- 
tion that the policy began tó crack up. 
And it is during the Johnson administration 
that It evidences signs of collapsing. 

The late President Kennedy greatly modi- 
fied the policy in one respect. He agreed to 
the neutralization of Laos. That neutrali- 
gation has been but a prelude to a Commu- 
nist takeover of that southeast Asian na- 
tion. Laos became the leak in the dike. 
Mr. Kennedy also extended in large measure 
our military commitment to South Vietnam, 
a step which has put us in the unenviable 
position of risking much of our prestige in 
Asia on the outcome of the continuing bat- 
tle against the Communist Vietcong guer- 
rillas. 

The neutralization of Laos and our worsen- 
ing plight in South Vietnam have resulted 
in the desertion of Cambodia, a small but 
strategically located nation. 

Mr. Kennedy extended massive military 
help to nonalined India when the Red 
Chinese invaded that land. The conse- 
quence of that action has been the virtual 
loss of Pakistan as our ally. That is not an 
inconsequential loss. For Pakistan, a na- 
tion of 100 million people, has a strong and 
effective army, one trained and equipped 
largely at our expense. 

The neutralization of Laos provided a 
means for the supply by Communist North 
Vietnam of the Communist Vietcong guer- 
rillas in South Vietnam. The inability to 
date of the South Vietnam army, equipped, 
trained, and advised by American military 
men, to eradicate the Vietcong is a factor 
in the apparent loss of Cambodia. That 
ancient kingdom is another step toward 
Thailand, through which Malaysia, rich in 
resources, is reached. 

French recognition of Red China has been 
another blow at America’s Asiatic policy as 
has likewise been the suggestion by Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle of France that South 
Vietnam be neutralized. 

Many signs of discontent with our Asiatic 
policy on the part of Asians could be cited. 
So, too, can other signs of discontent with 
our Asiatic policy by our allies. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk has rejected 
on behalf of the Johnson administration any 
suggestion that we unleash South Viet- 
namese to conduct the same type of guerrilla 
warfare in North Vietnam that the Ho Chi 
Minh government aids in South Vietnam. 
He fears escalation of such tactics into major 
conflict, even with Red China itself. He 
may be right, It is noticeable, however, that 
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neither Ho Chi Minh nor Mao Tse-tung 
fears the participation ‘by North Vietnam 
and Red China in the South Vietnam guer- 
rilla warfare will bring retaliatory action by 
the United States. 

At the moment, South Vietnam is the 
key to our crumbling prestige in the Orient. 
It we fail in our efforts in that nation we 
fail throughout much of the remainder of 
Asia. 

Can we afford to fail in South Vietnam? 

Such failure would entail the loss of the 
southeast Asian peninsula in its entirety; 
not only Laos, South Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia but also Thailand and Malaysia. The 
loss of Malaysia, which includes the great 
seaport of Singapore, would result in the 
erratic Sukarno, already heavily committed 
to the Communist bloc, putting Indonesia 
in that camp. 

There are many concrete reasons why we 
cannot afford to fail. 

And not the least among them is American 
prestige and leadership. 

Mr, Johnson inherited a policy and many 
situations resulting from that policy. He 
alone is not to blame for the rapidly disin- 
tegrating situation in southeast Asia. But 
he alone will be responsible if nothing con- 
structive is done to stop the rapid deteriora- 
tion of American policy in Asia. 

Sending Secretary of Defense Robert S. Mc- 
Namara to Saigon for his third tour of in- 
spection since last September is not enough. 
Little of a constructive nature resulted from 
MeNamara's two previous tours. 

Our entire Asiatic policy needs to be re- 
viewed. It needs to be brought up to date. 
It need to be stated with clarity. 

We should reevaluate everything we, as 
a nation, are doing or attempting to do in 
Asia. We should begin with the primary 
cause of our dilemma: Red China. Is our 
policy of nonrecognition the correct policy? 
It may be. But it should be reexamined in 
the light of today’s facts. From that deci- 
sion we should go on to the many other 
dilemmas with which we are confronted. 

We must replace a policy which is crum- 
bling all around us with one which con- 
tributes to the peace of the world. 

That is one of Mr, Johnson's primary re- 
sponsibilities as President. 


A Plea for Return to National Morality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, several weeks ago I spoke to a 
group of women concerning some of the 
things that I think have not been good 
for our country. I had so many calls 
from people who agreed with me and I 
am so eager for us to return to the prin- 
ciples upon which this Nation was 
founded, that I want to share with you 
a letter I received shortly after the 
assassination of our President. I shall 
not identify the writer of the letter ex- 
cept to say that it is from a woman. 
Mr. Speaker, the women of our country 
are eager to return to the practice of 
high moral principles. The letter fol- 
lows: 

Hon. Frances P, BOLTON, 
Federal Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

My Dran Mus. Botton: In this time of na- 

tional grief and shame, it has been sug- 
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gested that it is perhaps time for all of us 
to ponder upon the immorality that exists 
in our country today that has led to the 
tragic events of the past few days. We, and 
the world, ask—How could such a horrible 
act be committed in, of all places, the United 
States of America? 

I feel that we Americans should not per- 
mit our President to have died in vain, and 
that in tribute to him, we must work to- 
gether to eliminate the lawlessness that has 
invaded our land from coast to coast and 
make our country a safer place in which to 
live. 

The other day on television, Howarp K. 
Surrn commented on this lawlessness and 
asked—Why is this so? ‘The answer is so 
simple, it appears to me, that I wonder how 
it could possibly escape anyone. At a time 
when the Golden Rule has become old- 
fashioned and outdated, when prayers in 
school have become illegal, when mothers are 
encouraged to embark upon careers and leave 
their children to raise themselves, when 
fathers brag to their children about putting 
over another fast deal and padding their ex- 
pense accounts, and when the law gives 
more protection to the guilty than to the 
innocent—is it any wonder there is lawless- 
ness in our land? 

And has it ever occurred to anyone that 
hand in hand with the advent of the 
psychiatrist, our crime rate and delinquency 
have risen to tremendous proportions? 
Prior to the psychiatrist, people were taught 
to live according to the Bible and the Ten 
Commandments, We were told that our 
conscience must be our guide and that each 
of us must be held personally responsible for 
all of his acts. Then—after World War II— 
there emerged upon the scene the psychia- 
trist, sociologist, etc., who changed all that. 
They stripped us of our conscience, They 
told us that we cannot be held responsible for 
amy evil we do because we are all victims of 
our environment and victims of circum- 
stances. They suddenly made poverty ‘a 
license to kill, rape, and steal. They told 
us that it is inevitable that a man who is 
poor, who is colored, who is downtrodden, 
must, very naturally, perpetrate all sorts of 
heinous crimes upon his fellow man. 

And the law, following suit, has given the 
criminal greater sympathy and protection 
than it has given the innocent. I, person- 
ally, have lost faith in our law and in our 
courts. I know, as does everyone else, that 
whenever a killer or rapist is brought to 
trial, a psychiatrist will be brought in to 
declare him temporarily insane. He will 
then be placed in a mental institution for a 
short time, and then released —free to prey 
upon the innocent once again. 

The law seems to do all it can to encourage 
crime and lawlessness. It gives the criminal 
the right to refuse to take a lle detector test. 
It gives the gangster and the racketeer the 
fifth amendment to hide behind. It gives 
the pervert complete freedom. And speak- 
ing of perverts—in our own city of Cleveland, 
the names of over 5,000 known perverts are 
on file with the Cleveland police—all as free 
as the air to attack and rape the innocent 
and unsuspecting at any time. Is it not 
time for a law to be passed to make an 
operation on these men compulsory, and 
thereby save the lives of hundreds of 
women and children? 

Firearms are freely sold in this country 
and any mental defective can purchase one. 
The law makes no attempt to forbid their 
sale. 

Riots and demonstrations are freely per- 
mitted, which in turn create more and more 
hatred and resentment. 

While we fight communism all over the 
world, we permit the Communist Party and 
all sorts of odd-ball fringe groups to exist 
here, 

The very freedoms we have always cher- 
ished in saner times, have now become our 
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downfall. For under the guise of protecting 
these freedoms, we permit riots, demonstra- 
tions, acts of violence, pornographic litera- 
ture and movies, the sale of firearms, and the 
right of a defector to return to the United 
States—and kill the President of the United 
States. 

And so the question arises—what good is 
is to brag to the rest of the world that we 
are a free country when actually we are 
probably the least free of all, for we are at 
the mercy 24 hours a day of sadists and 
perverts who are given more protection 
under the law than we are. 

To reiterate what President Kennedy once 
said, “Ask not what your country can do for 
you. Ask what you can do for your coun- 
try.” And so, in tribute to him, let us give 
his words substance and meaning, and ask— 
What can we do for our country to return to 
it the morality and the kind of law that can 
command respect from the populace—and 
thereby rid our country of the lawlessness 
that has, all over the world, become synony- 
mous with the United States of America. 

Respectfully yours, 


Must Have Citizen 
Support 


Urban Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B, WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
supporter of the concept of urban re- 
newal over the years, I have been warn- 
ing that there is a growing unrest among 
the citizens of our country with the way 
in which the urban renewal program has 
been developing. It has been and is my 
contention that the abuses and mistakes 
made in the administration of the pro- 
gram at the Federal and local levels, and 
the problems created by the program for 
those citizens it was originally designed 
to help, must be corrected and solved if 
the necessary support among the Ameri- 
can taxpayers is to be obtained. This is 
why I have introduced a comprehensive 
housing and urban renewal bill, H.R. 
9771, 


For the past several months I have 
been receiving letters from citizens in 
many parts of the country, indicating 
their concern with the present operation 
of the urban renewal program. I intend 
to bring these problem areas to the at- 
tention of Congress through the pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, to rempha- 
size the need for a housing bill that has 
the substance as well as the form of re- 
form contained within it. 

The material I include with my re- 
marks today concerns the Oakland sec- 
tion of Pittsburgh, Pa., and the citizen 
unrest over a proposed urban renewal 
project. More than 3,000 homeowners, 
property owners, and businessmen lo- 
cated in the area have formed an or- 
ganization known as citizens’ committee 
to save Oakland from the ravages of re- 
development. They are concerned that 
their section of town would be included 
in an urban renewal project since there 
are presumably other sections more in 
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need, and the citizens of the area are 

ready and willing to rehabilitate their 

own property and neighborhood. I 

would point out their interest in develop- 

ing a new rehabilitation loan program 
on the Federal level, a major provision 
of the Republican bill. 

I include here an article from the Oak- 
land News of February 20, 1964, and two 
letters from Nathan Schwartz, Esq., 
whose law firm is counsel for the citizens 
group, outlining the citizen complaints. 
Pittsburgh has had an enviable record 
in self-help rejuvenation of the city, and 
in wise use of Federal funds. If citizen 
unrest can occur in Pittsburgh, it can 
occur anywhere and will continue to 
occur until reforms are made in both the 
law and the administration of the urban 
renewal program. 

The article and letters follow: 

[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Oakland News, 

Feb. 20, 1964] 

“Join RENEWAL FIGHT," CITIZENS URGED— 
COMMITIEE Rips DEVELOPERS ar Mass 
MEETING 
Leaders of the citizens committee to save 

Oakland from the ravages of redevelopment 

sounded a call to a capacity crowd to help 

preserve the Oakland of today at the mass 
meeting in Old Holy Spirit Church. 

The committee centered its attack on 
Chancellor Edward Litchfield, of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Fred Smith, of the Oak- 
land Corp., and John Mauro and Robert 
Pease of the urban redevelopment authority. 

Residents attending the February 12 meet- 
ing were asked to contribute funds to aid 
the committee in its fight against renewal 
plans for Oakland. 

Stickers were distributed for residents to 
place on windows of their homes, businesses 
or cars, 

Eugene P. DePasquale, chairman of the 
committee, presided at the meeting which 
filled the church at Bates and Atwood Streets 
to capacity. Many persons were turned away 
after the church became filled. 

In the audience was a number of repre- 

sentatives of the urban redevelopment au- 

thority. Mr, Pease addressed the meeting 
when requested to do so by the audience. 

He asked the committee to meet with the 

authority. 

Mr. DePasquale opened the meeting by out- 
lining efforts made by the committee to date. 
He said: 

“We have contacted the Rains Subcom- 
mittee on Housing in Washington; we have 
conferred with Congressman MOORHEAD; we 
have talked with Harry Blachman, of Cleve- 
land, on numerous occasions, who has given 
us the advantage of his great fight in Cleve- 
land that defeated the urban redevelopment 
bond Issue. 

“We are in contact with Mr, Ulinski, of 
Chicago, one of the great leaders in this 
fight; we have been in contact with Chamber 
of Commerce President Charles E. Wagnor, 
of Indianapolis. Mr. Wagnor took the time 
to send me a copy of the Reader's Digest of 
June 1963, and refers to page 266. Indian- 
apolis, incidentally, is a city that did its own 
developing and did a first-class job without 
1 cent of urban redevelopment money. 

“We have put the General Accounting Of- 
fice of the U.S. Government on notice of this 
attempt to take property that la not blighted 
and have written several letters to Mr. Slay- 
ton in Washington and to Mr. Jason Nathan 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency in 
Philadelphia. 

“One of our speakers later this evening 
will discuss in detail Mr. Nathan's insulting 
letter, but we can assure you and Mr. Nathan 
that he has not heard the last from us, 
We have written to Senators Scorr and CLARK 
and all of the Congressmen of this district, 
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and I might say that outside of Senator 
ae the responses have been most favor- 
able. 

“We recently visited Washington to inspect 
Properties which have been revitalized in the 
Georgetown area as well as other sections 
Of the city, and have made arrangements with 
the American Paint Institute for help in 
advising our people how to paint up their 
Properties, both interior and exterior, so that 
they can be enhanced in value. 

“Your committee has met almost weekly 
and there is never a day goes by when some 
Of the dedicated members of the committee 
do not do, say, think or act in this great 
Struggle. 

“We have 5,000 signatures on our peti- 
tions.” 

Mr, DePasquale charged that John Mauro, 
&rea coordinator for the urban redevelopment 
authority, has failed to act on requests for 
better street lighting. The chairman charged 
that this was planned strategy to haye Oak- 
land declared a blighted area. 

The second speaker was J. Waldo Fawcett 
5 Oakland Avenue, an oldtime Oakland res- 

ent. 

Mr. Fawcett derided the urban redevelop- 
ment authority “for suggesting that some of 
us may return to Oakland after the redevel- 
opment.” He said other redevelopment proj- 
€cts in the city indicate high costs will rule 
this out. 

He said “it can never be proven, In court 
or out of court, that Pitt actually needs our 
homes in order to improve its present facili- 
ties as a great university.” 

“It our homes do need rehabilitation,” Mr. 
Fawcett said, “we can, and under reasonable 
Conditions will, rehabilitate them ourselves.” 

Mr. Fawcett said Adolph W. Schmidt, pres- 
ident of the Mellon Educational & Charitable 
Trust, is helping to show the way toward this 
goal by urging in Washington new legislation 
to help owners rehabilitate their homes with 
loans with a sliding scale of interest rates 
based on ability to pay. 

Nathan Schwartz stressed the importance 
Of individual effort. 

“We will paint up, clean up, plant up, and 
those neighbors who refuse to upgrade their 
Properties will be told in no uncertain terms 
that they owe a duty and an obligation to 
keep their properties in excellent condition. 
We would suggest to the Urban Redevelop- 
Ment Authority that they cooperate in the 
refurbishing of Oakland by supplying us 
With know-how and skill in improving the 
Properties that we are fighting to keep in 
Oakland.” 

Mr, DePasquale read a letter from Jason 
Nathan, acting regional director of urban 
renewal, in which Mr. Nathan said “I seri- 
dusly question our assertion that devious 
Methods are used in determining that the 
Oakland area is blighted.” 

Nick Dlulus, treasurer of the committee, 
made an appeal for funds. 

“We have had expenses for this committee 
and have asked for no money,” he said. 
“The expenses have been paid by a few of 
Us. We need donations * * * whatever you 
Want to give—and anyone who donates to us 
at anytime can look at our books so they can 
tee where the funds are going. 

“This is not forcing you, this is coming 
from your heart and for your own good,” 
Mr. Diulus added: 

“This committee is not against anybody 
Who wants to sell their property. Somebody 
Wants your property and you want to sell it, 
fine. This committee is against people who 
want to take your property and throw you 
out.” 

Other speakers for the committee were 
John Hickey and Henry Rivlin, former com- 
Mander of Schenley Post 663 of the American 

on. 

Mr. Hickey attacked those who attribute 
Profit motives to residents who protest re- 
newal plans. 
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Mr. Rivlin blasted the power and number 
of authorities, which he called the biggest 
light on taxpbayers. 

Mr. Rivlin said he had been assured by 
Mr. Pease that the Legion home on Bouquet 
Street was not to be taken over. But later, 
Mr. Rivlin stated, “we got a call from the 
attorney for the University of Pittsburgh 
saying they want to take over the American 
Legion property.” 

Mr. Pease spoke when asked to do so by 
members of the audience. His remarks fol- 
low: 

“This is frankly a privilege to see such a 
large group here who came out to talk about 
this problem. I recall the meeting in Octo- 
ber at Frank Gustine's on a hot fall day when 
I was asked to come out to your chamber of 
commerce. 

“That was shortly after it was announced 
in the paper that your committee was 
formed. It said I was happy because we 
had been trying for a long time to get a 
group in Oakland so that we could decide 
what we wanted for Oakland. Mr. Schwartz 
said you need parking * * * so you need 
parking, we want to put it in. 

“We have yet to hear from your commit- 
tee on a meeting. I hope Nathan Schwartz 
calls me tomorrow, When I talked to Mr. 
Schwartz once before, he suggested four of 
us meet with four from his committee on 
neutral ground. We will meet anywhere. 

“As for Mr. Rivlin’s comments. I don't 
know anything about the Legion being taken 
by the University of Pittsburgh. I don't 
work for that authority. 

“If we can get together with Mr. Schwartz 
and Mr. DePasquale, we'll get everybody's 
ideas. We want to work with you and the 
only reason we have slowed our planning 
down is because we all hope that out of this 
matter we will get the chance to meet with 
you. Ihope that Nate calls me tomorrow.” 

GOLDSTOCK, SCHWARTZ, COHEN 
& SCHWARTZ, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. February 17, 1964. 
Congressman WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WIDNALL;: Our firm 
represents a group of over 3,000 homeowners, 
property owners, and businessmen who are 
located in the Oakland section of Pittsburgh 
and have formed an organization known as 
citizens’ committee to save Oakland from 
the ravages of redevelopment. 

We have noticed in a newspaper: story 
eminating from Washington and dated Feb- 
ruary 15, 1964, of your interest in the rede- 
velopment problems and specifically in the 
attempt to prevent redeveloping expensive 
downtown shopping districts and areas that 
are not truly blighted when there are In fact 
many areas in the city that truly need rede- 
velopment to afford the poor people housing. 

In the Oakland area the properties are not 
blighted, are in rather good condition as con- 
trasted to many sections of the city of Pitts- 
burgh which have devastating conditions. 
However, to satisfy certain selfish interests 
the Urban Redevelopment Authority of 
Pittsburgh is attempting against the will of 
the great majority of the citizens to bring 
their authority to bear on unwilling citizens. 

We would be happy if your committee 
would send an investigator to Pittsburgh 
to show them exactly what abuses have been 
taking place in this area and where a strong 
and forceful congressional investigation 
could prevent the dislocation of unwilling 
people so that their land can be taken and 
sold to a few large developers. 

We congratulate you in your stand on 
these matters as reported in the press and 
look forward to working with your commit- 
tee to bring order out of chaos in this very 
important field. 

Very truly yours, 
NATHAN SCHWARTZ, 
Attorney at Law. 
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GOLDSTOCK, SCHWARTZ, COHEN 
& SCHWARTZ, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February 25, 1964. 
Congressman WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WIDNALL: Enclosed is a 
copy of the Oakland News of February 20, 
1964, which contains excerpts of a meeting 
held on February 12, 1964, by the citizens’ 
committee to save Oakland from the ravages 
of redevelopment. 

The meeting was attended by 500 persons; 
business, professional, and homeowners of 
the Oakland community of Pittsburgh to 
protest excesses and abuses of urban rede- 
velopment. 

Very truly yours, 
NATHAN SCHWARTZ, 
Attorney at Law. 


ii Might as Well Be Christmas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
one of the minority of the minority party 
and certainly a minority in the Congress 
who voted against the tax bill last. week. 
It is gratifying to note that all editorial 
comment on the subject has not been in 
the nature of blind acknowledgment of 
the propaganda fanfare which sur- 
rounded passage of the bill. 

The Chicago Daily News, in an 
editorial on Friday, February 28, per- 
formed a most effective public service in 
dramatizing many unanswered questions 
in the tax bill and its relationship to 
Federal spending and the planned 
deficit in the Federal budget. 

The editorial follows: 

IT MIGHT AS WELL BE CHRISTMAS 


It will be hard for anyone to get mad at 
President Johnson or Congress for lopping 
811 or $12 billion off the annual tax bill. 
Depending on the income bracket, dad can 
have that new sult, brother the new tennis 
racket, mom the new refrigerator, grandma 
a trip to Florida. 

Indeed, Father Johnson, urging people to 
go right out and spend the savings, sounded 
more than benign—he sounded downright 
anxious, virtually equating spending with 
patriotism, and implying it would be a long, 
cold spring if business and individuals failed 
to stoke the economic furnace with this fresh 
fuel. 

He has a right to be anxious. For what 
he is asking of the American people is that 
they spend enough to give the economy an 
upward spin but not enough to touch off a 
new inflationary spiral. He does not offer 
any guidelines to make this nice decision any 
easier. 

Neither did he admit the obvious, that this 
concern would not have been necessary if 
the finished tax cut bill had approximated 
the measure originally proposed. 

That proposal was for trims offset by re- 
forms and governmental economies. These 
frugalities were mainly lost in the scramble 
to do something nice for the voters in an 
election year. The President did come back 
to them in his Wednesday statement. He 
said he was requesting reports quarterly from 
governmental agency heads on how they re- 
duce payrolls. 

But all that he produced that was con- 
crete was a promise to lop another 7,500 pay- 
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rollers for a reduction of $30 million in the 
previous budget requests. That is chicken- 
teed. 

We do not mean to blow down the happy 
aspects of the measure. It is bound to free 
capital that can buy goods and be plowed 
into new industrial plant, equipment, and 
research, and it is surely preferable to an 
equivalent amount of Federal make-work 
spending. But it is, at best, only half the 
job, and the longer the other half is post- 
poned, the greater the hazard to the econ- 


omy. 


Quality Stabilization Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a flood of misinformation let loose 
by some opponents of the quality stab- 
ilization bill which needs clarification. 

Personally, I believe the charges by 
some that the proponents are promot- 
ing gyp legislation smacks of intolerance 
or ignorance or both. 

I would be the last to sponsor or sup- 
port any legislation that in any way 
added to the costs of consumer purchas- 
ing. As a matter of fact, the evidence 
is all to the contrary. 

No person has come forward to answer 
the charges of false and misleading ad- 
vertising indulged in by the purveyors 
of untruths and sellers of inferior mer- 
chandise oftimes substituted for adver- 
tised name brand quality merchandise. 

All this bill intends to do is to protect 
a quality product and the independent 
small hometown businessmen. If this 
was not so why would all the big chains 
be opposed to this act? 

If this was not true why would the 
fight be so vicious as to label Senator 
HumpuHREY, Representative Mappen, and 
a score of others whose fight for the 
little peoples is historic, as “gyps”? 

Frankly, if this is not true I will be the 
first to denounce the legislation and do 
my best to defeat it. 

The best answer to the criticism ap- 
pears to be the junkyards filled with 
bargain goods that did not outlast the 
time payments. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, I will never vote 
against the consumer since I am one of 
them. 

The following is testimony on the 
Quality Stabilization Act: 

‘TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN H. DENT, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 

I appear before this subcommittee of the 
Senate Commerce Committee today to help 
set the record straight regarding certain al- 
legations made against the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill and to urge early congressional ac- 
tion to enact this legislation. 

Quality stabilization legislation is vital to 
the Nation’s independent retail business- 
men, to the American consumer, and to the 
overall national economy. ‘These hearings 
therefore have been extremely important in 
gathering information not only to aid Con- 
gress in its understanding of quality stabi- 
lization, but to inform the public as well. 

Unfortunately, there has been a large-scale 
effort to confuse the quality stabilization 
issue, In some areas, this effort has led to 
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misunderstanding about the legislative aims 
and economic effect of quality stabilization. 
What is doubly unfortunate, certain agencies 
of our Government, in their appearances 
before this subcommittee, have added to 
rather than reduced this misunderstanding. 

I refer specifically to the false and errone- 
ous conclusions derived by the press from 
statements and press releases issued on be- 
half of Mr. Paul Rand Dixon, Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, regarding 
his testimony before this subcommittee. 

Testimony given here based on information 
furnished by the Justice Department and 
the FTC have given rise to the following 
charges concerning quality stabilization: 

First, that the bill is price-fixing legisla- 
tion. 

Second, that if enacted this bill would re- 
sult in higher prices to the consumer—19 to 
27 percent was the range of increase cited. 

Third, that the bill if enacted would emas- 
culate our antitrust laws. 

It is ludicrous, to say the least, to charge 
the bipartisan congressional group sponsor- 
ing and supporting quality stabilization with 
urging passage of legislation which would 
fix and raise prices and undercut our anti- 
trust laws. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES SHOULD CORRECT 
RECORD 


Certainly the Department of Justice and 
the FTC, as responsible executive agencies, 
have a duty toward this committee to clarify 
the record on these charges. 

But whether these agencies step forward, 
or not, these charges must be answered. 
Ludicrous as they are, they reflect on qual- 
ity stabilization and its sponsors. 

Briefly then, one by one, let us reply to 
these charges. 

NO PRICE FIXING UNDER BILL 


First, newspaper reports stated that Mr. 
Dixon, in his testimony on behalf of the FTC, 
charged that the quality stabilization bill 
was price-fixing legislation. These reports 
were based on a press release issued by the 
Commission in advance of Mr. Dixon's testi- 
mony. Yet, under examination by the sub- 
committee chairman, Mr. Dixon admitted 
that the proposed bill would not fix prices. 
Quite the contrary, said Mr. Dixon—and I 
quote: “This protection is built in. If a man 
had absolutely monopoly—if he sold all the 
canned peaches In America, if he was the 
only source, he couldn't fix the price under 
this bill.” 

The fact is that the provisions of quality 
stabilization do not apply unless a product 
is in free and open competition. As mat- 
ters exist on today’s market, price can be 
and is established on house products by all 
producers who control their own retail out- 
lets. Only the producer who does not con- 
trol his own retail outlets does not have a 
voice in the resale of his branded goods. 
And his primary outlets—the victims of dis- 
crimination under present law—are the in- 
dependent retailers. 

Mr. Dixon conceded all this under exami- 
nation. Quoting directly from the record, 
Senator HARTKE asked: “In other words, 
what you have here, you have certain of 
these people who today are in this field of 
establishing prices, isn’t that true?” 

Mr. Dixon's reply was: That is correct.“ 


STOPS DISCRIMINATION AGAINST INDEPENDENTS 


In brief, if there is price fixing in the 
market, it exists under present law. What 
the quality stabilization bill proposes is that 
independent brand-name producers and in- 
dependent retailers be put on equal footing 
with their competitors. 

The second charge raised in testimony 
given by Mr. Dixon, based on information 
and data provided by Justice Department 
surveys, was that passage of quality stabili- 
zation would mean higher prices to the con- 
sumer. 

Here again, Mr. Dixon's testimony under 
subcommittee questioning refutes publicity 
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stemming from his advance press release. 
Mr. Dixon conceded that the Justice De- 
partment survey on which the higher price 
charges are based was—and I again quote— 
“merely an index * that is what it is 
worth, no more and no less.” 

And how, we are entitled to know, was 
material contained in these indexes gath- 
ered? In 1956, the Justice Department sent 
investigators into eight cities to look for 
so-called savings opportunities on selected 
items. And upon this hit-and-run survey— 
certainly there can be no other description 
for such an unscientific, limited study— 
rests the whole basis for the Justice Depart- 
ment 19 to 27 percent increased cost esti- 
mate. In 1959 the Justice Department was 
forced to admit that it has not been our 
contention that savings of 27 percent were 
possible on all {tems within the retail out- 
lets surveyed. The survey merely disclosed 
that such savings were avallable on the spe- 
cific items surveyed to those prudent con- 
sumers interested in best buys.“ Surely the 
Congress is entitled to more carefully pre- 
pared evidence than this from an executive 
agency—especially the Justice Department 
when we seek information upon which to 
base legislation. 

z NO PRICE RISE UNDER BILL 


The truth of the matter is that quality 
stabilization would not increase cost to the 
consumer, but would raise and increase the 
quality of goods. offered in the market. As 
was pointed out in examination of other wit- 
nesses, the consumer is today being subjected 
to outrageous markups on many items being 
sold by some mass retailers under current 
bait-switch marketing tactics. These are 
the very marketing tactics that make passage 
of quality stabilization so essential to pro- 
tect the American retail economy and our 
consuming public. 

Finally, there is the question of whether 
quality stabilization would emasculate our 
antitrust laws. This charge is certainly 180° 
opposite what the bill proposes and would 
accomplish. Witnesses opposing the bill 
themselves admitted that—in the words of 
Mr. Triggs, of the Farm Bureau— in the 
long run competition will still prevail” under 
quality stabilization. 

STOPS MONOPOLY HURTING CONSUMER 

Actually, a primary argument in favor of 
quality stabilization is that it will supple- 
ment our antitrust and monopoly laws in a 
vital area of the economy. Quality stabiliza- 
tion would meet the changing conditions of 
the Nation’s marketplace. And unless 
remedial legislation is enacted, current mar- 
ket conditions will ultimately kill off our 
Independent retailers, breed monopoly, and 
eliminate free competition. Mr. Dixon him- 
self admitted under examination that today's 
antitrust laws are not fast enough, effective 
enough, or adequate to cope with today's 
retail marketplace. 

If time permitted, I could go into greater 
detail replying to the charges arising from 
Mr. Dixon's testimony. But for those who 
would better understand the quality stabili- 
zation bill, T recommend the testimony given 
before this subcommittee be fully read. I 
believe a careful reading will bear out the 
fact that some of the best arguments given 
in behalf of the bill were provided by oppo- 
sition witnesses under subcommittee ques- 
tioning. 

So much for the charges leveled against 
quality stabilization. It is unfortunate that 
these charges have clouded to some extent 
the real issue involved in this legislation. 
And that issue is whether the Congress will 
act to provide assistance to an American 
independent retail economy in deep trouble. 
Incontrovertible evidence presented to this 
subcommittee points up how serious is the 
plight of our Nation's independent retailers. 
Anyone who doubts the need for congres- 
sional action would do well to examine the 
cold statistics concerning independent retall 
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business failures in recent years. And the 
need does not stop there. 


INDEPENDENTS ARE DYING 


With the drying up of independent retail 
Outlets, our Nation’s small- and medium- 
sized, brand-name manufacturers are also 
endangered. Fewer retail outlets mean that 
these brand-name manufacturers are in- 
Creasingly dependent on a limited number 
of large mass merchandisers for sale of their 
Products. Thus, the circle of monopoly 
spreads wider, and the shutdown of inde- 
Pendent retail businesses has a drastic effect 
On competition in other segments of the 
economy. In the end, the American con- 
Sumer and our entire free enterprise econ- 
Omy will fall victim to this spreading eco- 
nomic disease unless it Is checked by reme- 
dial action. 

Action is needed, and it remains for the 
Congress to provide it. We have studied and 
Testudied every aspect of this legislation. 
There can be no reason for further delay. 
This is the sixth year that the Congress 
hos dealt with quality stabilization, and 
to quote Congressman OREN Harris, chair- 
are of the House committee, examining the 

ill; 

“In recent years, our committee has held 
24 days of hearings, covering almost 2,500 
Pages of a printed record, has heard well 
Over 150 different witnesses, has received 
almost 500 supplemental statements and 
memorandums, and has held numerous exe- 
Cutive sessions during which the bill has 
been thoroughly analyzed, considered word 
by word, and, in short, gone over as 
thoroughly as has been the case with any 
bul that has ever come out of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee in my 
entire experience on the committee. In my 
Opinion, this bill is one of the most im- 
Portant pieces of legislation presently be- 
Tore Congress.” 

Considering the amount of time put into 
Studying this legislation, there can be no 
doubt but that Congress recognizes the 
existence of an economic crisis in our Na- 

_ tion's retail economy. And while opponents 
step forward to criticize quality stabiliza- 
tion, the record clearly shows that none has 
Proposed any workable alternative toward 
dealing with this crisis. 

But Congress cannot afford the do-noth- 
ing attitude toward this issue that some 
Quality stabilization critics seem to favor. 
Something must be done. If the quality 
Stabilization bill is not a panacea for all 
the ills of the retail economy, it is at least 
& step toward remedying the worst aspects 
Of the illness. 

We who favor this legislation welcome the 
free exchange of ideas concerning what can 
be done to strengthen our free enterprise 
Tetall system. The quality stabilization bill 
is our proposed solution—what do the op- 
Ponents of this legislation offer? 

In conclusion then, the problem creating 
the need for legislation has been clearly 
Shown. The legislation itself has been 
Studied and discussed over a long period of 
time. It is time now to move on this bin 
to bring the debate to a close and the Issue 
to decision. Congress should act to approve 
Quality stabilization—and quickly. 


Wheat, Lard, and Baloney 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. WYDLER, Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the monumental troubles that have 
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been caused by this administration's in- 
sistence of selling wheat to Russia, I be- 
lieve the editorial from the Long Island 
Daily Press of February 28, 1964, does 
more to put the whole matter in perspec- 
tive than any other comments of recent 
times. Therefore, I wish to spread it on 
the RECORD: 
WHEAT, LARD, AND BALONEY 


We sell surplus wheat to Russia on the 
theory that it’s more sensible to get Russian 
money for it than to spend our own cash 
keeping excess grain in storage, 

We are now about to sell lard to Cuba, 
and there is a convenient explanation for 
that, too. It is the fact that we never banned 
the sale of food or medicine. We won't ship 
the lard to Cuba, either. Instead we will 
deliver in Canada and let the Cubans arrange 
their own transportation. 

So there is always a way to make a buck 
with the enemy when the enemy wants to 
buy food. 

Communist money doesn't smell. What 
does smell is the pretension that we sell food 
and drugs because we love humanity and 
can't bear to see it sick or hungry. - 

Is there much real difference between sell- 
ing food and selling guns? Both help keep 
a regime in power. In fact, having foodstuffs 
to distribute can be extremely potent in 
maintaining a dictator, 

Our actual policy appears to be that trad- 
ing with an enemy is OK when he pays a 
good price for something we think we can 
safely let him have. Who wants baloney? 


Quality Stabilization Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to an editorial pub- 
lished in the Pittsburgh Press of Febru- 
ary 21, 1964, regarding the quality stabi- 
lization bill. 

The Press editorial would seem to in- 
dicate that the special interest opponents 
of quality stabilization unfortunately 
have taken in some elements of the Na- 
tion's press with their misleading propa- 
ganda line concerning this legislation. 

We who support quality stabilization 
are ready and willing to debate and dis- 
cuss its merits. We believe the bill is 
vitally needed legislation if our inde- 
pendent retail market is to survive. We 
are not only willing to debate this issue, 
but we would welcome the opportunity 
to air these issues before the public. 

We have pointed out time and again 
that although quality stabilization may 
not be a cure-all for the ills of the retail 
marketplace, it is at least an honest ef- 
fort to strengthen the independent re- 
tailer in his struggle for survival against 
giant monopoly merchandisers and cut- 
throat operators. Surely the Nation's 
newspapers, the Pittsburgh Press in- 
cluded, cannot argue with that aim. 

Yet quality stabilization is under at- 
tack today not on the basis of its actual 
provisions, but rather those of a “straw 
bill” created by the propaganda mills of 
its opponents. 

The attack made by the Pittsburgh 
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Press obviously derives from this “straw 
bill” approach to the quality stabilization 
issue. Certainly the editors of our coun- 
try’s newspapers have the right, if not 
the positive duty, to speak out on im- 
portant legislation pending in Congress. 
But the public has a right to expect that 
these’ editors will take the time and 
effort needed to analyze and understand 
the issues involved in such legislation. 

I, therefore, urge the Press editorial 
writers to put aside any preconceived no- 
tions about quality stabilization and to 
shunt aside the boilerplate propaganda 
disseminated by opponents of this bill. 
Study this bill—and begin by taking a 
hard look at the serious economic prob- 
lem which quality stabilization seeks to 
remedy. 

Does the Press recognize the real 
dangers posed to the free marketplace 
by the growing threat of retail monop- 
oly? Have that newspaper’s editors 
studied the evidence contained in the 
hearings held by the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee re- 
garding the present plight of the retail 
market? The committee's final report 
said that passage of the bill is “essential 
to the survival of hundreds of thousands 
of small, independent businessmen.” 

Are the editors aware of the boast, 
made before a congressional committee 
by a representative of one of the giant 
retailers, that within 10 years fewer than 
50 companies would control our entire 
national retail economy? Does the Press 
believe that such extinction of free com- 
petition and the small retailer is in the 
best interests of the American consumer 
or our national economy as a whole? 

Does the Press disagree with quality 
stabilization? Then let that newspaper's 
editors propose some other effective way 
to keep alive free, independent competi- 
tion in the Nation’s marketplace, and to 
prevent a monopoly takeover of our re- 
tail system by giant mass merchandisers. 

Most important of all, is the Press 
familiar with the real steps proposed by 
quality stabilization as a remedy for our 
retail ills? Curiously, the Press editorial 
did not contain any explanation for 
readers of the terms of the bill—only the 
broadly stated conclusions and opinions 
of others. 

Quality stabilization would strengthen 
the competitive position of the small and 
independent retailer by giving brand- 
name manufacturers the same rights 
over their products as are now exercised 
by chainstores selling their own private 
label merchandise. The bill is voluntary, 
in that no manufacturer would be com- 
pelled to come under its provisions, nor 
would any distributor or retailer be made 
to sell any product. 

Sponsors of quality stabilization hope 
that it will help curb one of the most 
serious threats to our small, independent 
retail operators—that of competitive 
misuse of brandnames by cutthroat op- 
erators. It is obvious that such a curb 
would also benefit the consumer by help- 
ing to maintain better marketing stand- 
ards, and to preserve a competitive retail 
market. 

Finally, let me ask the Press’ editorial 
writer whether he seriously contends 
that the broad bipartisan group of Sen- 
ate and House Members, sponsoring and 
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supporting quality stabilization, are 
guilty of advocating—I quote kere from 
the editorial—“a gyp.” ; 

In my opinion, name calling of this 
sort performs no useful service toward 
real public understanding of a serious 
economic issue. It serves only to preju- 
dice public attitudes without providing 
any information whereby the people can 
reach their own conclusions on an issue. 
The fact is that few economic proposals 
ever received the widespread bipartisan 
support that is being given quality sta- 
bilization. Sponsors and supporters in- 
clude stalwart Democrats like Senators 
HUMPHREY, MCCARTHY, and HARTKE, and 
stalwart Republicans like Senators 
Scott, KuUcCHEL, and MORTON. In all, 24 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and 11 Senators are sponsoring quality 
stabilization. Iam proud to be included 
among that number. The Press urges its 
readers watch Pennsylvania Members of 
Congress who are sponsoring this vital 
legislation. These Members include 
Senator Scorr, Representative FRANK 
Crarx, and myself. I ask more—not 
simply that Pennsylvanians watch us on 
this issue, but that they take the time 
to contact us to be informed on quality 
stabilization, what it means, and why 
its sponsors are working for its enact- 
ment into law. And in particular I might 
ask the Press’ editorialist to take the 
trouble next time to check with the spon- 
sors of legislation—those who know— 
before accepting the propaganda line of 
those whose special interests oppose its 
passage. 


U.S. Space Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently noted a series of articles on aspects 
of the tremendous space program in 
which the United States is now engaged. 
The articles were written by Paul Martin, 
chief of the Washington Bureau of the 
Gannett News Bureau, and express 
graphically the magnificent challenge of 
the new exploration that faces our gen- 
eration. 

Our Subcommittee on Manned Space 
Flight, headed by the ed gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Tgacue] has 
begun hearings on the programs which 
face the National Aeronautics and Space 
Exploration in the coming year. We 
have been making a thorough review of 
these programs, 

I believe that the newspaper work of 
Mr. Martin does a great deal to convey 
to the people the excitement of this pro- 
gram. He has drawn a detailed picture 
of youth, the vigor, the accomplishments 
in recent years, and the difficulties ahead. 

I offer the first of these articles for the 
RECORD: 

U.S. SPACE PROGRAM 
(By Paul Martin) 
. Care KENNEDY, FLA, February 28.— This 
is the edge of spate. This is the jumping 
_off place for infinity.” 
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These dramatic words are used to describe 
the U.S. Space and Missile Center here at 
what used to be known as Cape Canaveral, 
Fla. 

The bright young managers put on an 
impressive demonstration for visitors. Here 
is what you see at the cape: 

A world-of-tomorrow spaceport with 37 
launching pads, service towers, concrete 
blockhouses, fuel tanks and wnderground 
silos scattered over a 17,000-acre sandy 
promontory into the Atlantic Ocean. 

A Government-and-industry team of 
scientists, engineers and technical admin- 
istrators, mostly under 40 years of age, civil- 
lan and military, absorbed in a fascinating 
new industry with limitless horizons, 

Beyond the security gates, a backup com- 
munity of earthbound mortals living in new 
Tamblers and motels among the palm trees 
and hibiscus flowers of Cocoa Beach in the 
fastest growing part of Florida. 

Before the spacemen came, the cape was 
inhabited mostly by muskrats and water- 
fowl. Today more than 20,000 workers are 
engaged in various activities of the Space 
Center. This is expected to grow to 35,000 
in the next year or two. 

The average age in Brevard County, where 
the cape is located, is only 26 years. The 
population includes perhaps the highest per- 
centage of technical talent of any county 
in the Nation. 

The last time I visited the cape was in. 
spring of 1958. America was behind then 
in the space race. The Russians had put 
up the first two man-made earth satellites. 

The outlook today is entirely different. 
The United States is ahead on most counts— 
rocket power, payloads in orbit, guidance, 
variety of boosters, number of spaceshots, 
and diversity of scientific information. 

“We started here 6 years ago with Explorer 
1 and a 81-pound payload,” observed Albert 
F. Slepert, Deputy Director of the NASA 
Space Center. “Last month we put the 
world’s biggest payload into orbit.” 

The Saturn I rocket that lofted 38,060 
pounds on January 29 is America’s biggest 
operational booster. There have been five 
Saturn I's fired to date, all 100 percent 
successful. 

Its first stage produced 1.5 million pounds 
thrust in a cluster of eight engines. We do 
not think the Soviets have anywhere near 
that amount of rocket power. 

This compares with 360,000 pounds thrust 
for the Atlas missiles that launched our first 
spacemen into earth-orbital flights. 

The changes at the cape since 1958 are 
remarkable. 

One blockhouse serving a Saturn I launch 
complex is built to withstand a 50-megaton 
blast within 500 feet of ground zero, 

A 1,000-foot tunnel between a Titan 
launching pad and another blockhouse con- 
tains 1,300 miles of communications lines. 

A central communications center receives 
information from all around the world no 
more than 2 seconds late. 

Color movies in slow motion were taken of 
the recent Saturn launch by 30 cameras 
mounted directly on the launch platform; 
the cameras were protected against heat and 
blast by panes of quartz crystal. 

In the last 6 years, the United States has 
fired 176 successful spaceshots with a variety 
of military missiles or space rockets includ- 
ing Redstone, Jupiter, Thor, Delta, Atlas, 
Agena, Centaur, Titan, and Saturn, 

“We made 100 Atlas shots before we put 
the first man into orbit in a Mercury cap- 
sule,” Slepert said. “We will have 25 Titan 
launchings before we send 2 men up in a 
Gemini capsule. We will fire 10 Saturns be- 
fore we try to go to the moon.” 

This progress is based on men and money, 
the tremendous industrial capacity of Amer- 
ica, and rapidly improving knowledge, ma- 
terials, and technology. 

It has served to dispel an earlier notion 
that the Russians haa a bigger booster capa- 
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bility derived from some mysterious “exotic” 
fuel. 

Not so, say NASA officials. The Soviets 
simply started earlier, planned for bigger 
rockets and learned through trial and error— 
the same way we have. 

If anything, the United States is ahead in 
rocket fuel due to a new technique using 
liquid hydrogen as a propellant for upper 
stages of the Atlas-Centaur and Saturn 
boosters. 

Liquid hydrogen delivers 30 percent more 
thrust than the RP-1 jet fuel (kerosene) 
used in the first stages of most of our liquid- 
fueled rockets. 

But. liquid hydrogen must be kept under 
conditions of intense cold or 420° below zero 
prior to using. They have found a way at 
the Cape to keep 125,000 gallons in a storage 
tank without losing more than 70 pounds in 
a normal day, or less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent by volume. 


Private Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
in 1928, one of the great figures sitting 
on the U.S. Supreme Court, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, wrote that “the right to be 
alone is the most comprehensive of rights 
and the right most valued by civilized 
man.” 


The right of privacy is under consist- 
ently heavy assault, Mr. Speaker. This 
precious right has been appreciably con- 
stricted over the years to the point that 
it seems that we are on the fringe of an 
Orwellian era. A recent article in a news 
magazine contains the statement that 
there are, for example, 10,000 electronics 
transmitters in operation each day eaves- 
dropping as the citizens of this Republic 
transact their personal and public lives. 

In this connection, two matters that 
have come to light in recent weeks de- 
serve attention, Mr. Speaker. Both deal 
with the surveillance of the mails. Two 
editorials in the Washington Post dis- 
cuss these outrageous situations. Under 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, I place 
these two editorials at this point in my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

PEEPING AT THE MAIL 

It turns out that Roy Cohn sald no more 
than what was true when he charged the 
other day that the Federal Government had 
ordered a watch on all mail addressed to 
his lawyer. An assistant U.S. attorney prose- 
cuting the perjury-conspiracy case in which 
Mr. Cohn is a defendant admitted the fact 
in court on Saturday. Federal District Judge 
Dawson denounced it as shocking.“ 

In a mail watch, the Post Office is sup- 
posed merely to inspect envelopes, noting 
the name and address of each writer to 
the subject of the watch. Post Office au- 
thorities assert that they do not delay 
delivery of the mail by this procedure. They 
also assert that they do not open any first- 
class letters or read the contents by any 
electronic or other device. Mail watches are 
frequently undertaken at the request of law 
enforcement agencies. 

But it is hard to understand what assist- 
ance a mere mail watch can give to law 
enforcement. Its principal effect, we sur- 
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Mise, is to create a great deal of anxiety— 
anxiety that a list of correspondents is being 
compiled and may be used for some sinister 
Purpose, anxiety that, despite the protesta- 
tions of the Post Office Department, the 
contents of first-class mail are being in- 
spected. 

As a matter of fact, that anxiety is much 
more widespread than ít ought to be in & 
free country, A Post Office Department 
which admits mail watches is not fully be- 
lieved when it denies opening the mail; and 
in the same way a Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation which admits tapping a few 
telephones in violation of the law is not 
fully believed when it denies tapping many 
telephones. 

Nothing is more calamitous to the climate 
of a community than pervasive distrust and 
anxiety of this kind. If the law does not 
Specifically forbid mail snooping as it forbids 
wiretapping, it ought to be amended to do 
so. Confidence in the privacy of communi- 
cations is too valuable to Americans to be 
breached for the sake of a minor aid and 
convenience to the police. 


OPEN LETTER 


We are the recipients of a billet doux in 
the form of a post card from the postmaster 
in New York, advising us that he is holding 
mail matter addressed to us from a foreign 
country which the Customs Bureau of the 
Treasury Department has determined to be 
Communist propaganda. Good. It sounds 
interesting. The postmaster has whetted 
our curlosity. 

Until recently, we have been accustomed to 
receiving mail matter addressed to us with- 
out intervention by the postmaster and with- 
out the benefit of the Customs Bureau's 
opinions respecting the contents. It seemed 
to us that we were getting along quite satis- 
factorily in this old-fashioned way, deter- 
mining for ourselves the character of the 
stuff in our mailbox and deciding whether 
to put it in the wastebasket or the file cabi- 
net or show it to our neighbors and friends. 

Old-fashioned as this method of handling 
the mail may seem, it is nevertheless thor- 
oughly American, And in simple truth it 
safeguards the security of the country a great 
deal better than keeping Communist propa- 
ganda concealed. Newspapers, universities, 
Government officials—Americans in general— 
need to know what the Communists are say- 
ing and doing—in order to formulate their 
own judgments intelligently. 

We get a great deal of mail we don't want 

without ever being asked by the postmaster 
if we want him to deliver it to us. But this 
particular piece of mail seems to be so im- 
portant that he wants special instructions. 
He presents us with a return-addressed, 
franked post card asking us to let him know 
whether to deliver the publication or not 
and whether to deliver all publications of 
the same type or not. 

The postmaster’s inquiry, coming as it 
did in postcard form, was open to the scru- 
tiny of the postman and of anyone else 
who happened to see it. So there is no tell- 
ing how many people have now been in- 
formed that we are on the mailing list of a 
publication considered communistic by the 
Customs Bureau; and the reply, being in 
postcard form, will let an indefinite number 
of busybodies know whether we want to re- 
celve such a publication, 

This puts a pretty formidable barrier in 
the way of our getting the publication and 
judging it for ourselves. We do not even 
know whether some other inquiring agency 
of the Government may be compiling a list 
of all those subversive enough to want mail 
disapproved by the Customs Bureau—or 
whether the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities may not some day make use 
of the list as proof positive of treason. 

We think this whole procedure is an 
abomination. We think it apes the Com- 
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munists from whom it is supposed to pro- 
tect us. We think it mocks American pre- 
tensions to freedom and degrades the 
principles of the Bill of Rights. We think 
it disarms Americans and deprives them of 
knowledge they need. This insulting pa- 
ternalism is the comsequence of an act of 
Congress expressing nothing but distrust 
and contempt for the American people. Let 
the Customs Bureau go back to collecting 
customs. Let the Post Office Department go 
back to delivering the mail—without asking 
silly questions. And let Congress remember 
that the society for which it legislates is a 
free society. 


Our Uncivil Treatment of Civil Servants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column of February 13, 
1964, by Paul Harvey. Mr. Harvey's 
column is distributed by General Fea- 
tures Corp. 

I believe he has said a number of 
things that have needed to be said for 
a long time. 

The column follows: 

OUR UNCIVIL TREATMENT OF CIVIL SERVANTS 
(By Paul Harvey) 

You and I would not think of treating the 
servants in our kitchen the way we treat 
our ciyil seryants. 

A businessman with money is respected. 

A politician with money is suspected. 

In business, reciprocity is necessary, pru- 
dgnt and wise. 

In politics it's called “a deal.” 

You make a gigantic mistake in business, 
you declare bankruptcy. 

You make a gigantic mistake in politics, 
you and yaur family are permanently 
disgraced. 1 

The businessman offers a bribe, that's 
business.” 

A politician accepts a bribe, that's a 
crime.” 

Defenders of this double-standard insist 
that what politicians do is “public,” what 
industry does is “private.” Why? 

Does that defense really make sense when 
the consuming public pays for the hanky- 
panky in industry as surely as the taxpaying 
public pays for the politician's boondoggle? 

Another thing: It’s smart for a “working 


man“ to get more than he’s worth for work- 


ing less than he's able. 

But the politician is expected to “sacrifice,” 
to accept less than he's worth, but be always 
“on duty.“ 

And who ever heard of time-and-a-half 
for a Congressman? 

A factory hand tries to get in to see the 
chairman of the board and he'll get old 
waiting. 

In politics your door is expected to be open 
all the time, you are expected to be avall- 
able to anybody. 

That's not all: In business, longtime ex- 
perience is an asset, an endorsement, a virtue. 

In politics too long and you're a “hack.” 

A businessman’s careless remark would 
never get out of the board room. 

A politician’s total image is crucified by 
one intemperate utterance quoted out of 
context. 

The press contributes to this double- 
standard; let’s admit it. There are too many 
it has been rumored” accusations about 
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politicians which get printed on the front 
page and retracted, if at all, somewhere in 
the want ads. ; 

If you are in one business and buy stock in 
others, you are “diversifying.” 

If you are & politician with outside income, 
you are “profiteering.” 

If you give a few hours to the community 
fund you are hailed as a selfless, public- 
spirited citizen. 

A lawmaker sacrifices precious months out 
of his year to attend legislative sessions and 
you wonder what's he getting out of it?” 

The Subcommittee on Labor and Public 
Welfare recently published a report called 
“Ethical Standards in Government." It was 
the judgment of the committee that ethical 
standards among public officials are generally 
higher than- those prevailing in so-called 
private business. 

In a republic we elect men to do our de- 
ciding for us. 

Theoretically we elect our best men. 
Actually we tend to elect men our own size. 

How is it that we presume to demand of 
these ordinary creatures such extraordinary 
conduct? 


Winter, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


A OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
Speaker, 50 years ago the Association 
of American Colleges was founded and 
dedicated to a basic premise that has 
been the benchmark of education in this 
country since the turn of the century. 
That premise has been the preservation 
and fostering of a strong and vigorous 
policy of liberal education throughout 
the country. 

This is an age distinguished by mo- 
mentous intellectual achievement, by an 
exponential growth of human knowl- 
edge especially in science and tech- 
nology. The ideals of liberalism in 
American education are rooted deeply in 
our country’s tradition. They have been 
nourished by the labor, sacrifice, and 
hopes of our emigrant forebears who 
instinctively knew that freedom without 
knowledge was a phantasm, that liberty 
divorced from truth was a travesty of 
human values. 

Dr. C. Easton Rothwell, president of 
Mills College, d, Calif., in the 
1964 midwinter Bulletin of the college, 
has set forth an important and lucid 
summation of what liberal education is, 
what it means to all of us now, in these 
days filled with fears, anxieties, and ten- 
sion, and tomorrow, when our children— 
if we are wise enough—can enter with 
sureness into a new era of human 
achievement. 

I urge my colleagues to read closely 
what follows: 

WINTER 1964 
AN IMPORTANT GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 

The year 1964 marks the 50th anniversary 
of the founding of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. It has been set aside in many 
of the Nation’s more than 1,500 colleges for 
rededication to the guilding aim of that asso- 
ciation—liberal learning, the fruit of liberal 
education. 
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The need for liberal learning has never 
been greater, so rapidly has the Nation 
grown, so swift has been the multiplication 
of its problems and responsibilities, so large 
has been the expansion of man's knowledge 
and of the means for bringing it to bear upon 
his life. There is also a need, however, to 
state afresh the meaning of Hberal educa- 
tion, to free it from the encrustation of dis- 
tortion and cliche that over the years have 
tended to obscure it. Its values and achieve- 
ments must be reasserted also to counter a 
tendency, arising from new experience and 
knowledge, to diminish man's stature and his 
hopes for the future. 

THE AIM OF LIBERAL LEARNING 


The central aim of liberal learning is to 
liberate the intellect and spirit of man, thus 
to free him from the meanness and meager- 
ness of mere existence. To this end, a liberal 
education helps a person to break through 
the mold of preconception and custom in 
which he may have been reared so that he 
may choose his values and goals in the free- 
dom and knowledge born of emancipation. 
It thus enables him to rediscover himself in 
a nobler and larger aspect, a process to which 
George Washington referred when he used 
the epithet “liberal” as the ultimate compli- 
ment for his finest officers. 

“In liberation, man acquires the power to 
multiply and explore choices so that the 
world ceases to be a little place trimmed to 
dimensions of one’s private experience.” 

TO VIEW ONE'S SOCIETY IN UNIVERSAL 
DIMENSIONS 

Liberal learning, by freeing man’s intellect, 
expands his horizons. It removes the bar- 
riers of and leads him toward 
an affinity for all that is human. It removes 
the blinders of his mind and thus provides 
the opportunity to understand the physical 
universe and life within it. In accomplish- 
ing this, liberal learning does more than 
equip an individual to attain excellence or 
the perfection of intellectual character. It 
forces him to look deeply into his society and 
his world, to see them whole and in relation- 
ship to one another. 

Viewed thus, liberal learning Is a dynamic 
that animates the intellectual community 
in its entirety. Man cannot acquire it by 
inheritance or accept it passively as a gift 
of free society. It is a creative and some- 
times painful process that must transpire 
within the individual. It is continuously 
and actively liberating. It endures because 
those whom it has enlightened and inspired 
arouse these qualities anew in each succeed- 
ing generation. 

AWARENESS IS FREE FROM PARTITIONS 


There is no area of learning that is not an 
integral part of a liberating education. Dis- 
parities between subjects are more apparent 
than real. The gap between the humanities 
and the sciences, for example, that began to 
develop in the 19th century and reached a 
climax in the 20th, prompting C. P. Snow to 
write “The Two Cultures,“ is a problem of 
language and concept within the intellectual 
community, He who looks at man's learning 
in the whole recognizes a bond between scien- 
tific and humanistic studies. He acknowl- 
edges immediately the contribution to aware- 
ness that has come from scientific discovery. 
He discerns the intellectual liberation that 
has been provoked by Archimedes, Galileo, 
Darwin, Einstein, Max Planck, He knows 
also that today’s scientist leans increasingly 
upon learning in areas other than science. 
Working at the edge of certitude, he searches 
amidst philosophical assumptions and hypo- 
thetical laws of behavior for the elusive an- 
swers to his queries. Scientist and humanist 
are united in the quest for liberation from 
ignorance. 

Equally united are the artist and the crit- 
ical thinker. When the medieval university 
looked to Hellenic Greece for the inspiration 
of its curriculum in the liberal arts, it fas- 
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tened upon reason as the central force in the 
growth of man. It was not until the golden 
age of the Medici in Florence that the critical 
spirit dependent upon reason and the crea- 
tive spirit expressed through the arts were 
again brought into cooperative harmony. 
Still there are those today who regard the de- 
velopment of the intellect as the highest 
order of learning. Some even look upon the 
arts as escape from the ardours of the Intel- 
lectual life. 
ART AND REASON 


In terms of the growth of awareness, the 
argument seems futile. Like other fields of 
learning and expression, the fine arts are a 
measure of man's perception of his own 
significance and that of the world. They 
help him to recognize beauty and to improve 
his capacity for expressing it. They provide 
revealing insights into meanings that might 
otherwishe remain obscured behind clouds 
of words and logic. In turn, the fine arts 
draw inspiration and nutriment from lfe— 
life as it is lived, life as it is revealed and 
comprehended through all branches of 
learning. 

Liberal education has met serious chal- 
lenge in our time from the growth of knowl- 
edge about human behavior and from a con- 
junction of forces that have had the seeming 
effect of diminishing the stature of man. 
Psychology has dissected man’s reason and 
found it to be diluted by irrationalities. 
Other sciences of human behavior have 
demonstrated the low levels of reason at 
which large numbers of human beings live. 


They have exposed the great influences of - 


environment upon the destinies of men and 
women by comparision with those of formal 
education. They have shown how little 
thought and how much accident, predisposi- 
tion, and pure emotion are involved in hu- 
man judgments and decisions. 


AN ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN FAILURE 


Some critics have gone farther. Discour- 
aged by man's success in discovering the 
means for his destruction without cor- 
responding success in perfecting the means 
to prevent it, they have reduced man from 
an heroic figure to a pathetic victim—a 
“mortal creature in an absurd world.” To 
those who make such criticisms, the ex- 
ponents of liberal learning reassert the 
achievements of liberal learning. Learning 
through the ages has brought man an ever- 
increasing awareness of his complexities and 
inner paradoxes. He has surmounted them 
by understanding them, and by discovering 
ways to master them. He knows that the 
great potential of education is still to be 
attained. 

Man has striven through generations to 
surmount the cruelties and destructive 
forces of his own invention. He has not 
always succeeded, but in the continuing 
stuggle, he has improved his capacities to 
cope with them. He has opposed to man’s 
meanness the values learned from educa- 
tion and experience by which man can 
triumph over himself. Whether he has suc- 
ceeded or failed in this endeavor, he has 
often risen to that nobility of spirit that lies 
within the potential of every liberally edu- 
cated human being. By some of his achieve- 
ments he has demonstrated the beneficent 
as well as the creative power of his learning. 
For tyranny he has substituted law; for 
disease, the means of cure and prevention; 
for erroneous conceptions of the heavens, a 
growing understanding of the universe. 

THE BROAD COMPASS OF LIBERAL LEARNING 


Liberal learning, with a compass as broad 
as humanity, forms a natural bridge between 
the civilization of the West and other civil- 
izations, some ancient, some young. A com- 
prehension of the differences and interac- 
tions between these cultures is indispensable 
to liberal education in today’s world. It is 
the knowledge and creativity born of inter- 
action that will aid In the search for answers 
to the problems of mankind, and the mys- 
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terles of the universe. This new and com- 
pelling dimension of awareness can be ne- 
glected only at the risk of ignorance and of 
peril to man and his society. 

THE PLACE OF LIDERAL LEARNING 


Liberal learning should be the central 
function of every school, college, and uni- 
versity. It should be the guiding force of 
adult learning. Unfortunately, this is not 
always the case. In too many circumstances 
the large purposes of liberal education have 
been lost in a jungle-like growth of courses. 
Some institutions, although professing to 
practice liberal education, have permitted 
both the curriculum and the academic com- 
munity itself to become weedy with modes 
of living and learning that are antithetical 
to liberality of mind and spirit. 

Fortunately, there exist within the United 
States excellent colleges. and universities that 
stand as beacons to the goals and practices 
of liberal learning. These institutions recog- 
nize that “knowledge is not a subject to be 
taken, but an activity to be undertaken.” 
They know that man’s ongoing struggle to be 
liberated is what holds the finite and the in- 
finite together,” that the struggle is neces- 
sary because without it we would be some- 
thing less than human. They perceive the 
goals of liberal learning and practice con- 
tinuously the means for bringing them to 
realization. 


THE CONDITIONS OF LIBERAL LEARNING 


Learning takes place most readily where 
there is an intimate meeting of minds, 
where discourse is unhampered by haste, 
numbers, or mechanical devices. Its natural 
habitat is the tutorial session, the seminar, 
the small class. Nonetheless, when colleges 
and universities have truly caught the vision 
of liberal learning, their relative sizes and 
particular characteristics have become less 
important than the atmosphere of learning 
that pervades them. It is less important 
than the human beings who study and teach 
within them, less important than the trust- 
ees, Officers, and alumni who share the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the vision becomes 
real. 


We at Mills College happily join in re- 

dedicating ourselves to liberal education, 
C. EASTON ROTHWELL, 
President, Milis College. 

Janvary 1964. 7 

P.S.: The sources of the quotations are, in 
order, as follows: Mark van Doren, “Liberal 
Education,” 1943; Archibald MacLeish, ad- 
dress at the dedication of the Center for 
Harold Taylor, “Essays in Teaching,” 1950, 
and John Sloan Dickey, an address to the 
board of trustees and alumni council of 
Dartmouth College, 1960. 8 

For those who may be interested in fur- 
ther reading there is an ample and very help- 
ful literature about liberal education. It will 
soon include a volume of the addresses 
given at the 50th anniversary meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges in Wash- 
ington, D.C., January 1964. 


Cattle Industry Urges Meat Imports 
Limited to 1960 Level 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 20, 1964 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday in Shenandoah, Iowa, more 
than 5,000 midwest farmers and cattle- 
men united in a plea to Congress to hold 
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back the flood of beef imports. The 
Mass meeting, which overflowed into the 
Streets of the southwest Iowa commu- 
hity, was called by the newly formed 
Cattle Industry Committee for Legisla- 
tive Action. 

The wave of foreign beef imports 
which has upset the cattle market was 
the principal target of the speakers and 
the listeners. Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture George Mehren was booed 
when he told the mass meeting— 

We did a job, an honest job, the best Job 
we could do. 


I do not think the administration has 
done a job, and many of my colleagues 
feel the same way. It was proven yes- 
terday the midwestern farmers and cat- 
tlemen do not think the administration 
has done the job. 

The result of that mass meeting, which 
once again pointed up the seriousness of 
the meat import situation, was a resolu- 
tion calling upon this Congress to enact 
legislation limiting fresh, frozen, canned, 
or cured beef and veal to the 1960 level. 
The resolution also urged the cattle in- 
dustry to take effective action toward 
orderly marketing and production as 
well as production more nearly com- 
mensurate with consumer demands. 

I am placing the resolution adopted 
yesterday into the Record and hope that 
each Member of the House of Represent- 
atives will read it and see the importance 
of legislation: 

It is the consensus of those attending this 
meeting that attention must be called to the 
chaotic and serious financial straits in which 
the cattle industry finds itself, and that this 
condition affects not only everyone con- 
nected with the cattle industry but many 
other segments of the Nation's economy. 

Be it hereby declared that the Cattle In- 
dustry Committee for Legislative Action re- 
Spectfully petitions the Congress to limit, by 
legislative action, imports of beef and veal, 
fresh, frozen, cooked and/or canned or cured, 
to levels in pounds approximately equal in 
volume to the level of 1960, approximately 
775 million pounds, or 4.9 percent of domes- 
tic production that year. 

We further recommend and urge that the 
cattle industry take effective action toward 
orderly marketing and production, as well as 
production more nearly commensurate with 
consumer demands. 

Be it further resolved that we as a commit- 
tee urge all organizations to join with us 
in a united effort to accomplish our objective. 

It is our solemn belief that through co- 
operation, understanding and mutual re- 
spect, the meat industry from producer to 
consumer can face a future that will be prof- 
itable and satisfactory to all. 


Industry Retraining May Solve 
Overtime Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1964 
Mr, TAFT. Mr. Speaker, the problem 
of unemployment continues to deeply 


disturb many of us. The hearings on 
double overtime as a possible remedy 
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have raised many questions as to the 
effectiveness of such an approach and 
particularly have pointed out that addi- 
tional training is needed in certain skills. 
If this training is provided the overtime 
problem may begin to solve itself. In this 
connection an article published on Feb- 
ruary 29, 1964, in the Christian Science 
Monitor reporting on the Human Engi- 
neering Institute experiences in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is an excellent example of 
what one industry is doing to retrain its 
employees. This appears to be an ex- 
emplary project and one which should 
be called to the attention of the Nation. 
For this reason, I am including the 
article in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

STEEL MILLS Sponsor RETRAINING SCHOOL 


(By George R. Reiss) 

Youncstown, Onto—Concerned by rising 
shortages of trained manpower in the midst 
of spreading unemployment, huge sums are 
being spent in a unique training program to 
upgrade workmen's skills. 

That's the work being done by the Human 
Engineering Institute, an unusual nonprofit 
educational institution with branches in 
four Midwestern States and two cities in On- 
tario, Canada. 

“Our work,” said Richard W. Doran, direc- 
tor of the institute’s Warren-Niles, Ohio, 
center, is evidence that enlightened man- 
agements are recognizing that they can mod- 
ernize and automate their plants and equip- 
ment. But they cannot get the full efficiency 
from these plants unless they also update 
and upgrade the skills of their employees, 

“RESPONSIBILITY RECOGNIZED 


“It is evidence that these managements are 
recognizing a responsibility to help their men 
to help fit themselves for better jobs and to 
avoid getting left by the wayside as automa- 
tion advances.” 

The Warren-Niles center is handling up- 
grading training work for 16 companies in 
the Youngstown area, including steel, glass, 
electrical, machinery, and steel fabricating 
and other firms. The other centers also re- 
train employees for many companies, 

One big firm in this area, which has thou- 
sands of workmen still on furlough, said it 
could employ 3,000 skilled electrical tech- 
nlelans within the next 5 years if it could 
find them, but has little hope of locating 
men who could fill the bill. 


DEVELOPED AT REPUBLIC 


Human Engineering Institute is the child 
of Dr. Joseph S. Kopas, training counselor 
for Republic Steel Corp. Dr. Kopas, in the 
early 1950's got the idea that tremendous 
technological advances in industry, especial- 
ly in basic steel, were vital but would leave 
many good workmen out of work because 
they were untrained for the more exacting 
supervisory, production, and maintenance 
jobs. 

The problem was how to raise the skills of 
these employees. Many had rather limited 
educations, and a wide variety of ages and 
backgrounds, experience, and skills. Most 
couldn't meet the enrollment requirements 
of many of the conventional training schools. 

Dr. Kopas' approach was different. 

He conceived of classes taught by skilled 
supervisors from the sponsoring industrial 
plants. These would be given “quici 
courses in instruction. The enrollees would 
attend 14-hour classes one or two evenings 
a week. 

Instructors would discuss the subjects in 
the terminology of the mills and use prac- 
tical examples, rather than the theories of 
the conventional training schools. The stu- 
dents would absorb what they could and 
there would be no formal tests or examina- 
tions to pass later. 
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~ And the best part, the students would be 

able to talk with their instructors in their 

plants on problems rising in the classrooms. 
IDEA SPREAD 


Dr. Kopas took his idea to Charles M. 
White, then president and chairman of Re- 
public Steel. Mr. White enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the idea, 4hrew Republic’s support be- 
hind it, and eyen chipped in $40,000 of his 
personal funds to launch the idea. The first 
classrooms were set up in Cleveland, gradu- 
ating 110 students the first year. 

The idea quickly spread and other com- 
panies were invited to enroll their students, 
companies paying the costs. The cost is re- 
portedly $150 per student per school year, 

In 1962, some 4,683 employees from 23 com- 
panies in the United States and Canada com- 
pleted one or more years of training, and 
160 finished 4-year training programs. 

Since that time, the schools have greatly 
expanded and extended the number of com- 
panies served. For example the Warren-Niles 
center, outgrowing a school facility it built 
in 1957, built a new unit costing about 
$300,000 and still uses the old building as 
an annex. 

OTHER FIRMS JOINED 


Among some of the companies which have 
enrolled students are Republic’s competi- 
tors, such as Sharon Steel Corp. and Copper- 
weld Steel Co. Others include firms in other 
lines, such as Commercial Shearing & Stamp- 
ing Co., a steel fabricator; E. W. Bliss, a 
machinery manufacturing firm; General 
Electric Co., Mahoning Glass division, an 
electric lamp plant; and many others. 

Among the subjects taught are electrical 
equipment, hydraulic equipment, mechani- 
cal equipment maintenance, production 
techniques, technology of steel making, etc., 
and numerous others. 


Target for Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Chi- 
cago’s American has written an excellent 
editorial urging the assignment of the 
proposed $80 million National Environ- 
mental Health Center in Chicago. 

I should like to call this editorial to the 
attention of my colleagues. It is my 
hope that Chicago’s bid for this very 
important facility will win support and 
approval. 

Mr. Speaker, this excellent editorial 
follows: 

TARGET ror CHICAGO i 

Governor Kerner goes to Washington some 
time this month to try to convince President 
Johnson that Chicago is the ideal place for 
locating the proposed $80 million National 
Environmental Health Center. The center, 
which will study health effects of air and 
water pollution, pesticides, radioactivity, and 
other environmental contaminants, would 
occupy 1,000 acres and employ 5,000 persons. 

Kerner will be armed with facts which 
make a strong case for locating the center 
here, including a white paper prepared for 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare by Dr. Franklin D. Yoder, State pub- 
lic health director, with the assistance of 
university scientists, businessmen, and po- 
litical leaders. x 

But as Illinois learned in bidding for the 
$50 million National Aeronautics and Space 
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Administration's electronics center which 
went to Boston, such concrete evidence must 
be backed by political This is 
why Illinois congressional leaders should 
join Kerner in urging the health center's 
location in Chicago. It should be a biparti- 
san effort, and, if successful, both sides can 
take some credit for getting it here. 

The competition for the health center is 
much tougher than it was for the NASA site. 
Boston is sald to be in the bidding for it; 
so is North Carolina, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin, all with powerful delegations in 
Congress. 

Among the advantages Kerner can lst for 
locating the center here are: 

Chicago is the medical heart of the Na- 
tlon, with one out of every five of the coun- 
try’s doctors receiving part or all of his 
training here. 

Chicago is centrally situated, in a setting 
well suited for environmental health re- 
search, from Lake Michigan and the nearby 
Mississippi River to a bistate (Illinois and 
Indiana) air pollution problem and a com- 
plex of universities and laboratories. engaged 
in comparative research. 

But it should also be emphasized that 
Illinois is not getting a fair share of Federal 
building programs, ially when com- 
paréd to its tax yield. The Governor is re- 

to be “hot under the collar” because 
the bulk of these contracts are going to New 
England and California, We hope our con- 
gressional representatives get steamed up 
over this situation, too. It is time to point 
out that Illinois is tired of being bypassed. 
If it takes this kind of argument, supported 
by a battery of facts, to convince Washing- 
ton, then it should be used. 

Logic indicates the center should be lo- 
cated in Chicago, and coupled with a little 
political persuasion, there is a good chance 
it will be. 


Bulgarian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 85 
years ago the people of Bulgaria attained 
their independence after centuries of 
domination by the Ottoman Empire. 

For 66 years the Bulgarian people 
maintained their independence and de- 
veloped their nation. 

In September 1944 Soviet armies in- 


vaded Bulgaria and established a Com- 


munist puppet government. This Com- 
munist government was imposed by So- 
viet bayonets and the people of Bulgaria 
lost their independence. The last legiti- 
mate link to their independence was 
broken in 1946 when King Simeon was 
expelled from the nation by the puppet 
Communist regime. ; 

The Bulgarian people are captives of 
communism—a fate they share with 
millions of other captives behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

However, the spirit of independence, 
the desire for freedom, and the deter- 
mination to persevere in the face of cen- 
turies of Ottoman rule inspired the Bul- 
garian groups in exile wage a relentless 
struggle against the Communist oppres- 
sion of their homeland. The people of 
Bulgaria silently and effectively main- 
tain their aspirations for legitimate in- 
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dependence. In Bulgaria itself they lack 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
and freedom of political activity. In 
their hearts they steadfastly look for- 
ward to the day when their country will 
be free from the yoke of communism. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, on this day 
we salute the people of Bulgaria, recog- 
nizing their steadfastness and their de- 
sire to wage a victorious struggle against 
the Communist regime which dominates 
them. Bulgarian Liberation Day is cele- 
brated throughout the free world in a 
manner that cannot be celebrated in 
Bulgaria itself. 


Bonanza Welshers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26,1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, per- 
formers on the television program “Bo- 
nanza” contracted to appear in Jackson, 
Miss., on February 1 and 2 in connection 
with the Mississippi Commerce and In- 
dustry exposition. Prior to their sched- 
uled appearance, the performers re- 
ceived a telegram from a group of racial 
agitators based at Tougaloo College. 
The agitators protested the fact that the 
“Bonanza” stars were scheduled to ap- 
pear before a respectable, but segregated, 
audience of fine Mississippi citizens, 

Promptly acquiescing to the extremist 
position of the agitators, the “Bonanza” 
stars failed to honor their binding con- 
tract. I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the House the reaction of two 
Mississippians on this subject. One, by 
Mr. Ernest Watson, appeared in the Jan- 
uary 30 edition of the Jackson Times, 
Jackson, Miss., and the other, by Mr. 
Edgar T. Crisler, in the Port Gibson 
Reveille, Port Gibson, Miss., on Janu- 
ary 30, 1964. The editorials follow: 

[From the Jackson Times, Jan. 30, 1964] 

EDITORIAL BY EARNEST WATSON, GUEST 
EDITORIAL WRITER 

Mayor Allen Thompson, of Jackson, Miss., 
has given vocal expression to a long overdue 
movement in the making, namely: of getting 
the people of Jackson and of the South to 
let the sponsors of “Bonanza” know displeas- 
ure over the stars of that television program 
snubbing Jackson because tickets were not 
being sold to Negroes to attend the WJQS 
promotion: Mississippi Commerce and In- 
dustry Exposition. 

When one Negro, one Japanese, one Arab, 
or one anybody can cause conflicts like this 
with one telegram representing a minority 
group, it Is later than you think, 

We are sure that if the Negores want to 
bring the stars of “Bonanza” to Jackson 
with an all-Negro attendance at the Coli- 
seum, that the facilities of that building can 
be made available with proper arrangements 
and that no white will protest. 

It is time for the whites (with a capital 
W) to become vocal against such incidents, 
and vocal where it hurts, such as with the 
sponsors of “Bonanza”; namely, the Chev- 
rolet Co. Negroes have used the boycott 
extensively, even on Jackson retall stores, 
without cause whatsoever except to select 
small ones which such boycott would hurt. 
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This Nation, not Just the South, has a real 
problem, and this is it: Already slaves due 
to African tribal wars, victorious chieftains 
sold captive Negroes to white traders who 
sold them in this country for slaves. 

Transplanted from an African savage cul- 
ture, the American slave Negro when freed, 
became a race wthout a culture and without 
racial pride, because the only culture the 
second generation knew was the white man’s 
culture ,and the only city, county, State, or 
Nation, the white man’s also. Naturally, the 
Negro has and wants to adopt the white 
man's ways; he has no other culture into 
which to integrate. 

Thus, the American Negro today is one of 
the greatest problems of the times: He does 
not want to colonize like Chinese, Italians, 
Jews, or any race with its own background 
and own culture handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, because the American 
Negro has no such culture or background of 
his own: Only the white man’s way which he 
has inherited through environment. 

Too, the Negro Is the only race perhaps in 
the world whose blood will not mix with 
white without frequent freaks in skin pig- 
ment. Too, interbreeding with Negroes in- 
variably means breeding down instead of up. 
For instance, where are there instances of 
white blond, blue-eyed children resulting 
from such mixtures? Invariably, they take 
after the Negro side, noticeably to the point 
of identification as Negroes. Exceptions are 
rare. It's like to trying to make a white 
cow out of a black Angus. It's a matter of 
genetics that is even followed in the laws of 
Nature among fish, birds, and animals by 
natural instincts. Whoever heard of a white 
pigeon and blackbird mixing in outdoor life? 
Yet, domesticated, penned up, or integrated, 
so to speak, barnyard fowls will mix and 
create freaks of both feather and anatomy on 
occasions. 

Also, it seems the Negro wants to be legis- 
lated into a white man. The white man did 


not make the Negro black, and he cannot 


make him white. It’s a matter of genetics 
that even the Communist agitators cannot 
change * * * the same Communists who do 
not want Negroes in Russia. 

In America, Negroes have the greatest op- 
portunity on earth for them. Negroes must 
learn, like whites have, that the individual 
must make his own mark in the world, and 
then he will be accepted on his merits by 
both races, as have many Negro notables in 
sports, music, education, and other fields of 
endeavor with whites as some of their 
stanchest champions. But the Negro race 
cannot be legislated, organized, nor union- 
ized into a social, economic, celebrity or 
white status In a package deal embracing 
every black man, 

Many Negroes thoroughly realize this, but 
Communist agitators fan flames without rea- 
son, and now the whites must begin to 
“throw their weight around“ too with tele- 
vision sponsors and in other directions to 
counterbalance such action as that taken by 
the “Bonanza” stars, and it is high time. 

If the Negro want to leave the South, that 
would be the best thing the South could 
have; then it would become a white man's 
paradise, comparatively speaking. 

If the remainder of the Nation wants to 
secede from the South, that also would be a 
windfall whereby the South would rise to the 
occasion, put in its own factories, spend its 
money in the South, and become an eco- 
nomic paradise. 

Meanwhile, let's all let the Chevrolet Co. 
and its Bonanza“ stars know that a large 
part of their market and their livelihood is 
in the South—among the whites. It is a 
good start, as It is now very apparent that 
whites in the South must become very vocal 
to offset the Influence being wielded by one 
Negro sending a telegram. 

In conclusion why, don't the Negroes bring 
the “Bonanza” stars to the coliseum with 
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Only Negroes to be seated? Apparently, one 
telegram could secure their services. 

The question is: Do the Negroes want to 
Bee these stars, or do they want to cause 
conflict? 

If they really want to see them, it should 

apparent with the infiuence they wield, 
they should be able to bring them to Jack- 
son, and deny the whites the right to see 
them, 

We herewith call upon coliseum officials 
to publicly state that the facilities of the 
Coliseum are available on the customary 
terms to any Negro group who want to pay 
the price and bring the “Bonanza” stars to 
the coliseum with only and all-Negro seat- 
ing arrangement. 

Meanwhile, we suggest any all-Negro hotel 
or motel in this area also extend its facilities 
to the Bonanza“ stars and let's see if they 
accept. 

If the Negroes need financing, apparently 
all they need do is to call upon the Chevrolet 
Co. for funds. 

Let's do this thing right. 

Let's see what happens. 

Meanwhile, we suggest that every white 
Person who sees this editorial, write his own 
Version in a letter, clip this and attach and 
send to the Chevrolet Co. Perhaps it will 
help the Chevrolet Co. decide what to do 
&bout the whole situation; might even cause 

to book their “Bonanza” stars in the 
Coliseum; then we could snub them by stay- 
ing strictly away. 

P.S—And now a bearded beatnick from 
New Orleans has added insult to injury by 
Waiting until thousands are seated in the 
Coliseum before announcing that Negroes 
had talked him into not appearing for the 
March of Dimes from which Negroes benefit. 

Who booked this beatnick in the first 
Place? 

After this incident, whites should not 
donate a dime to any fund until it is certified 
that not a cent will go to benefit Negroes 
directly or indirectly. Let them raise their 
Own funds and benefit in proportion. Dick 
Gregory could be helping do that instead of 
agitating. 

Negroes claim they are poor, but every 
Negro household in Jackson has been asked, 
and practically bullied into, paying $5. per 
Month dues to the NAACP. So let the 
NAACP, watchdog of ti e South, finance Nè- 
gro funds for their needy. 

In every handout proposition, Negroes 
muscle their way to the head of the line. 
But what do they contribute? 

This is the call upon the proper officials 
at this time, to certify total contributions 
by the Jackson Negro community to the 
United Givers Fund, and any other fund 
from which Negroes benefit directly or in- 
directly. 

How much has Negro individuals, Negro 
Churches, Negro doctors, dentists, lawyers 
and ministers; Negro funeral homes and all 
Other Negro sources, lodges included, con- 
tributed to any of these causes? How much 
has Tougaloo College, or its student body or 
staf, contributed, while maintaining a hot- 
bed of communistic-styled agitation. 

Yet, at an event to benefit the entire com- 
munity and being donated to by whites, 
entertainers for the March of Dimes were 
intimidated by Negroes. 

It is high time to use “reverse English” 
on his situation. 

Anybody who rents the coliseum should 
have the right to say who attends. 

This same right applies to Negroes if they 
want to rent it and have their own shindig. 

The coliseum was built to be used for var- 
lous events, Negroes should have a right 
to use It on customary terms and bar whites 
if they see fit. 

And we have never heard of them being 
denied the right to rent it. 

Nor have we heard of Negroes having the 
desire to rent it, but they are playing “dog 
in the manger” and don't want anyone else 
to rent it. 
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With all the sympathy being shown, 
Negroes should have no trouble bringing 
America’s biggest stars to the coliseum, 

And if the seating arrangement were all- 
ebony, of course that would not be called 
Segregation any more than last Sunday 
morning's service at a Negro Baptist church 
was, 

There is one catch and Negro leaders know 
it: Negroes would not support it financially 
strong enough to make it profitable. 

Some good Negroes might suffer from some 
suggestions made herein, and that's fine. 
When they have suffered enough, they will 
run these Negro agitators back North where 
they belong and the Negro and white com- 
munity will resume normal relationships to- 
ward peace, prosperity, educational and eco- 
nomic advances to which these agitators 
have contributed nothing but confusion and 
dues demands. 


[From the Port Gibson (Miss.) Reveille, 
Jan. 1, 1964] 
INTEGRATION OR DISINTEGRATION 

If we would attempt to write a treatise on 
“courage” we could hardly include the three 
manly men—the Cartwrights of “Bonanza” 
TV fame—nor would Al Hirt be among the 
number. The Cartwrights reneged on their 
contract to perform at the Commerce and 
Industry Exposition in the Mississippi Coli- 
seum February 1 and 2 at Jackson. Hirt, 
and his jazz trumpet, were to perform at a 
March of Dimes benefit Saturday night also 
in the coliseum, and he chickened out—all 
because the audiences were to be “jest white 
fokes,” 

Tom Etheridge wrote in the Clarion-Ledg- 
er, among other things, that ironically, the 
famous Cartwrights portray he-men of cour- 
age and honor on television every Sunday 
night—heroes who brave all manner of dan- 
gers and threats in routine manner. But 
now, they stampede when the NAACP whis- 
pers boo off camera. 

As for Hirt, when he heard the words segre- 
gated audience, it didn’t seem to matter how 
he hurt the worthy cause—he picked up his 
trumpet, and all 315 pounds of him scamp- 
ered back to New Orleans—leaving about 
4.000 persons who paid admission to hear 
him and his orchestra. 

The next who refused to come upon the 
Jackson scene is James E. Webb, head of the 
Nation's space program. He was to be the 
featured speaker at a banquet honoring the 
legislature. But, low and behold, the pro- 
tests from the integration group evidently 
went to the top political ears—and Mr. Webb 
was unable to come. His case is not so sur- 
prising, in view of the fact that some of our 
top politicians are willing to surrender 
American rights over many parts of the globe. 
They have been so soft that no one can blow 
the beard off Communist Castro in Cuba, 
while he peddles his wicked poison to Latin 
American countries. In Panama, we may 
yet surrender some rights in connection with 
the Panama Canal, but still use our tax 
money to support the Government which is 
turning against us Hke a viper. We are even 
going to aid Russia's crumbling economy— 
which will allow that Godless regime to 
further worm its way into areas closer to us 
where they may continue in their work to 
destroy us. In the U.N. we allow little Afri- 
can nations, where they have just quit eat- 
ing one another, and have just started wear- 
ing clothes, to come in and have a vote equal 
to ours. And in the House politicians will 
soon yote on an iniquitous measure which 
coud destroy our system of government in 
taking away rights from everyone, and set- 
ting up a government of tyranny—just be- 
cause it’s under the name of civil rights. 
But just thint: of the bloc votes in some 
areas. 

It’s about time the conservative white 
people of the United States join together to 
stop the hysteria on integration—in which 
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communism plays a big part—before the dis- 
integration of our great republican system 
of government, 


A Great and Good Man Passes On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 15, 1964, Rabbi Abraham Kal- 
manowitz died in Miami, Fla., at the age 
of 73. 

It was my privilege to have known 
Rabbi Kalmanowitz and to have per- 
sonal knowledge of the great work of 
rescue and teaching in which he was 
engaged throughout his life. I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following eulogy which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune on Febru- 
ary 17, 1964: 

CHAMPIONED AN ODYSSEY OF 600 Jews 

The autumn of 1939 ushered in one of 
the darkest periods of human history. On 
September 1, Adolf Hitler’s armored hordes 
had crossed the Polish frontier; in less than 
3 weeks, the entire country had been over- 
run. World War II burgeoned into the 
bloody blight that was to encompass the 
world. 

Uprooted by the racing Nazi panzers, mil- 
lions of Poles fled. Caught in the vortex 
was one of orthodox Jewry’s most famous 
and venerable yeshivas—the Mirrer Rabbini- 
cal Seminary. Only 20 miles from the Rus- 
sian border, it was especially vulnerable be- 
cause of the Russo-German nonaggression 
pact signed only a month before the in- 
yasion. 

Rabbi Abraham Kalmanowitz. a towering 
figure of wisdom among the Polish clergy 
and president of the yeshiva, had long seen 
the handwriting on the wall. When the 
war tides began to engulf his country, he 
came to a bold and dangerous decision: To 
move the entire university to a place of 
safety, not only to preserve lives but to keep 
kindled the light of learning among his 
people. 

Thus began the almost unbelievable trek 
of nearly 600 teachers and students across 
Russia, Siberia, and into China itself, a 
journey that was to eventually end in Amer- 
ica, the ranks of the wayfarers depleted, 
but the lamp of learning still burning 
brightly. 

Rabbi Kalmanowitz died Saturday night 
at Miaml, Fla., at the age of 73, still involved 
in rescue work—this time a program to get 
Jewish scholars out of the Arab lands. His 


that he engineered in far-off Poland: 

“Man himself is nothing, and does noth- 
ing. It is the spirit of man which does. 
For us that spirit knows that in the end 
the oppressed will always stand over the 
grave of the oppressor.” 

FLEEING AND FLEEING 


Rabbi Kalmanowitz came from a family 
dedicated to learning. His father and grand- 
fathers, and their fathers and grandfathers 
before them, were rabbis. In 1927, although 
still only in his thirties, he was elected presi- 
dent of the Mirrer Yeshiva, considered by 
many the greatest Talmudic university in the 
world. Later he became its dean. 

When hate touched off the guns, Rabbi 
Kalmanowitz made his decision and moved 
the university’s staff and entire student body 
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to Vilna (now Vilnius), then to an uneasy 
haven at Kovno, Lithuania, where studies 
once more were resumed. 

But the rabbi knew that the only hope for 
his flock lay in putting distance between 
them and the enemy. After a year at Kovno 
he decided to go to Stockholm, Sweden, his 
head full of rescue plans. Recalling the 
aerial trip years afterward, he confessed: 

“I was so scared I said the ‘Vidui’ the 
prayer of those who expect to die, because 
the Nazis were shooting down every plane 
then. They shot down the plane carrying 
Isaac Gitterman of the Joint Distribution 
Committee and killed him.” 

In Stockholm he wangled transportation 
to America. Here, he became a familiar sight 
in the Halls of Congress, the State Depart- 
ment, and any other agency that would listen 
to his pleas. His flowing beard, white by now, 
he begged the Americans to help him get his 
brood to Shanghai. 

They called it madness,“ he said. “How 
can you get money or help to them,” they 
asked. With God's help,” I answered. The 
Lord speaks out of the midst of the fire, of 
the cloud, of the thick darkness, with a great 
voice, and it is ceaseless.” 

SCRAPS OF PAPER 

The British had one lone representative 
left by then in Lithuania, and the rabbi pre- 
valled upon the State Department to get the 
British official to certify all 575 of his teach- 
ers and students as Polish citizens. The 
exit visas were only scraps of paper, but with 
them the fugitives got the Japanese consul 
in Kovno to issue transit permits to Japan 
and the Dutch consul to give them entry 
visas to Curacao in the West Indies. 

“I had to get money to them quickly,” the 
rabbi said. “Their ranks were swollen to 
over 3,000 people, refugees who were on their 
coattails. But they took them along. They 
even carried the sick on their backs. They 
crossed all of Russia and all of Siberia. In 
Vladivostok 15 were arrested by the Russians 
because they stared out of the train window 
too much. I had to rush bribes in order to 
save them.” 

Eventually they reached Kobe, Japan, set 
up their school again, and resumed teaching. 
The suspicious Japanese kept them under 
close surveillance, thinking them spies, and 
sent investigators to their camp. The in- 
vestigators wound up by calling them “holy 
idealists” and getting them extra rations. 

After the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor, 
the little community was bundled off to 
Shanghai. There they improvised printing 
presses from stones and turned out 38,000 
books by this primitive method. “While Hit- 
ler was burning books and bodies, Rabbi 
Kalmanowitz said, “the men of Mirrer who 
had traveled 16,000 miles from Lithuania to 
Shanghai were using stones for printing 
presses to keep the light of learning alive.” 

“They remained there for 5 years. I feared 
they would die from either starvation, Japa- 
nese guns, or American bombs. I set up my 
own underground to send them money, and 
not 1 cent was lost. And I begged the 
Vatican and the Swedish and Swiss Govern- 
ments to help them. They did. They prob- 
ably saved their lives.” 

ROOTS IN BROOKLYN 

Concerned as he was with his yeshiva, 
Rabbi Kalmanowitz also devoted his time to 
the cause of persecuted Jews everywhere. He 
spearheaded a number of campaigns to this 
end, visited the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in the White House and once ap- 
pealed directly to Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. From the latter he received a wire: 

“Will visit refugee centers and bring 
for children, too.” on 

The war over, Rabbi Kalmanowitz brought 
the entire school—teachers and students—to 
America, where, their long exile over, they 
established the Mirrer Yeshiva Central In- 
stitute, now housed at 1791 Ocean Parkway, 
Brooklyn. 
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In 1948 the rabbi went to Morocco, where 
he founded a network of schools and brought 
back a selected group of students for train- 
ing. His graduates teach in various Ameri- 
can cities, as well as in Prance, Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Morocco. More than 100 of 
them are survivors of the long hegira. 

In 1959 the college established a high 
school which called for another building, 
now awaiting completion, and costing $1 
million. Rabbi Kalmanowitz was at a con- 
ference in Miami on this project when he 
was taken ill. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Minna Kal- 
manowitz; three sons, Moses, Israel, and 
Bezalel] Kalmanowitz; three daughters, Mrs, 
Rachel Birenbaum, Mrs. Dvora Svel, and Miss 
Meita Kalmanowitz, and 28 grandchildren. 

A funeral service will be held at 2 p.m. 
today at Mirrer Yeshiva. The body will be 
flown to Israel for burial. 

EARL G. TALBOTT. 


Bulgarian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored to pay tribute today to the peo- 
ple of Bulgaria and to Americans of Bul- 
garian descent. On March the 3d, 86 
years ago, this noble nation obtained 
its freedom—an occasion which ended 
500 years of foreign oppression of the 
Bulgarian people. 

Today, Bulgarians celebrate that inde- 
pendence, yet sadly they must note that 
their country is now caught under the 
Communist yoke. But hope is joined 
with sadness—hope that once more, these 
people may lift off the heavy burden of 
tyranny and walk the road of freedom. 

Through their long history, the Bul- 
garians have made an important con- 
tribution to European civilization and 
have withstood their right to independ- 
ence and freedom against powerful em- 
pires and foreign cultural influences. 
The Byzantine Empire could not assim- 
ilate this nation. The Ottoman Empire 
crumbled, but the Bulgarian people sur- 
vived. March 3, 1878, opened the way 
for the Bulgarian people to join the com- 
munity of European nations once more. 

But tragedy followed this grand at- 
tainment. On September 8, 1944, Bul- 
garia was invaded by the Russian armies, 
and a Communist-controlled government 
was established. Bulgaria became a So- 
viet satellite. 

Yet the hope and faith in liberty has 
still survived in the Bulgarian people, as 
it has in all of the subjugated peoples of 
the Soviet Empire. Through suppres- 
sion and through tyranny, that flame has 
burned. 

The Bulgarian National Council of 
America each year organizes solemn ob- 
servances of Bulgarian Liberation Day in 
this country. The people of Bulgarian 
descent in America have not forgotten 
their homeland. 


Mr. Speaker, I cherish the hope, with 
all Americans, that this noble nation may 
regain its just bounty freedom, and that 
this day shall not be long in coming. 


March 3, 1964 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1,50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa” 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports of 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be ref 
immediately to the Committce on Hous? 
Administration of the House of Representa 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making theif 
report, shall give the probable cost of thé 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has repo: 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work f 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms ani 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications bY 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOY” 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulation 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of thé 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72% 
Supp. 2), 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
„ (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegate’ 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


The Education Congress of 1963 and Our 
Universities of Tomorrow 


£ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a notable address delivered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RANDALL], before the University of Mis- 
souri Alumni Association at its annual 
luncheon on March 3, 1964: 

Tux EDUCATION CONGRESS OP 1963 AND OUR 
UNIVERSITIES OF TOMORROW 


(By WILLIAM J. RANDALL, U.S. Representative, 
Fourth Missouri District) 

Dr. Mayes, now our new president-elect of 
the association for the ensuing year, Mr. 
Schooley, Mr. Gordon, fellow-alumni, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is a real pleasure to be with 
You today. First I want you to know I am 
an alumnus of our university and not an in- 
terloper. I hope I am a loyal alumnus, and 
I think I can prove that because when my 
Only daughter was ready to go to college, I 
told her she was at liberty to attend any 
University of her preference, but made it 
Pretty plain it would have to be the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Memories of my years at 
Our university were pleasant ones indeed and 
that is another reason why it is so good to 
be with all of you today. 

Since the last meeting of this group there 
has passed from our midst one who loved 
Our university so much that he was made an 
honorary alumnus. Claude M. Houchins was 
not a Missouri graduate but he became in- 
Spired by its history and steady course of 
Progress. He grasped the vision of a greater 
University and became one of our most con- 
Sistent and generous contributors. He re- 
Cently bequeathed his entire estate to the 
University of Missouri and became the 
largest contributor, second only to J, C. Pen- 
ney. In respect. to the memory of one who 
loved our school so much that he gave it all 
his wordly goods may we now observe a mo- 
ment of silence to honor Claude Houchins. 

Thank you. 

If I have a theme for today it will center 
around the record of the 88th Congress on 
education and then a few closing remarks 
About some of the problems of higher edu- 
Cation in the years ahead. Instead of an 
exaggeration I think it is a reasonable obser- 
vation backed up by the facts to say that 
the year 1963 was the biggest year in edu- 
Cational legislation for over a decade. Add- 
ing the library bill passed early in 1964 
makes it a little hard to be guilty of exag- 
Zerating the progress mnde in such a short 
Space of time. The 88th Congress will go 
down in history as a remarkable and signi- 
ficant one for education or, as President 
Johnson put it, the 1st session of the 88th 
Congress will go down in history as "The 
education Congress of 1963.” 

Congress Inst year became the whipping 
boy of the press. They said we had not 
Moved fast enough and we are dragging our 
feet. Actually this was not true. We might 
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have been a cautious Congress or, better ex- 
pressed, a “Stop, look, and listen Congress.” 
In the field of education instead of a do- 
little Congress, the true picture as far as 
education is concerned is that the Congress 
was a dedicated group working actively, in- 
tensely, and as the record shows effectively, 
to legislate in that vitally important area of 
American life—education. 

I know you people are well informed and 
know that you know what I have said is 
true. My only purpose in ch this 
theme today is that there might be a little 
publicity go out from this meeting or you 
might remind others of the quantity and 
quality of educational legislation passed last 
year. Now let’s examine some of the specif- 
ics of just what this legislation tried to do 
and how it proposes to do it. 

First, by whatever name it may be called, 
let us refer to H.R. 6143, known as the 
Higher Education Facilities Act. It is 
truly a major piece of legislation that will 
help all institutions of higher education ex- 
pand their facilities both on the undergrad- 
uate and graduate level. Undergraduate 
schools are to be accorded grants of $690 
million over a 3-year period which must be 
matched to help build facilities such as class- 
rooms and research facilities. This has been 
appropriately called the “brick and mortar" 
act. I hope it is more than that and that 
it will stimulate the colleges themselyes and 
even the alumni, like all of us here today, to 
impress upon the entire public of the need 
for more private interest in this area of edu- 
cation. This bill provides that 22 percent 
of these particular funds go to aid public 
community colleges and technical institu- 
tions. This means that the local community 
will become more aware of the ever-growing 
responsibilities to provide college education 
at community level. 

Graduate education has not been ne- 
glected in this bill. $145 million in outright 
grants were authorized to help universities 
expand and extend existing graduate facili- 
ties and set up new graduate schools and co- 
operative graduate centers. One of the im- 
portant byproducts of this program will be 
to provide for the training of more and 
better college teachers and provide for more 
professionals in the crucial sciences and pre- 
pare for the increase by expansion of one 
of our greatest national resources—intellec- 
tual creativity. 

H.R. 4955 is the second enactment in 1963 
which was of great importance as a followup 
of the old National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. It extended and expanded the old 
act. Not only was provision for the author- 
ization of student loans renewed, but was in- 
creased so that more students can receive 
help to attend college. This expanded loan 
program will enable some 70,000 to 90,000 ad- 
ditional students to attend college each year 
under an expanded loan program. Graduate 
fellowships were expanded and increased. 
Certainly, this was a valuable piece of leg- 
lation. 

A third national education bill passed last 
year was the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, H.R. 8720. Before its passage there was 
little doubt that our country's vocational ed- 
ucation was lagging far behind its potential. 
The purpose of vocational education is to 
prepare youngsters for actual jobs and thus 
assist in fulfilling national manpower needs. 
We like to think of higher education as some- 
thing almost universal today, but that is not 
really true. About 8 out of every 10 young 


people do not obtain a college education. 
Here was an area where Congress decided 
that by Federal aid it could do something 
down at the grassroots level to give educa- 
tion a real shot in the arm. The old program 
had been concentrated on agricultural train- 
ing. The new program will provide for new 
and different training needs; $1,031 million 
over a 5-year period was authorized to the 
States to help them prepare young people 
for actual existing and anticipated job op- 
portunities in a world which is increasingly 
automated and technical. This is a sort of 
legislation that will help with the high rate 
of dropouts and even enable students to earn 
wages, while at the same time go on with 
their schooling on the high school level. This 
was adapted to five demonstration or pilot 
areas in depressed regions of our country, 
mostly in Appalachia. 

Still another important piece of legisla- 
tion was the amendment to the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. Specifically 
these amendments will permit youths 16 
years of age and older, who may not be in 
school, who are inadequately prepared for 
employment to partake in a program of 
testing and job counseling and guidance and 
look to future schooling to prepare them for 
some needed work. Also, contained in this 
bill is a literacy program for adults who may 
be unlettered or illiterate, to acquire this 
fundamental tool for work in our modern 
world. 

Another most important piece of legisla- 
tion was the enactment of the Health Pro- 
fessions Education Assistance Act, H.R. 12. 
What I think happened was that the Con- 
gress at long last took notice of this Nation's 
growing lack of doctors and dentists and 
other professionals in the crucial health 
fields. The bill contained a construction aid 
provision so that medical schools can en- 
large their facilities and provide loans for 
students which, we hope, will attract more 
young people into these professions, It is a 
reasonable conclusion to predict from 12,000 
to 19,000 new persons will be attracted into 
these fields yearly. 

But, the Congress did not stop with these 
mentioned, but went even further and en- 
acted S. 1576, which might be said to be in 
the field of special education because it had 
to do with the training of the mentally re- 
tarded and other handicapped children. It 
was called the Mental Retardation Facilities 
Act and provided not only for facilities but 
for the training of more teachers and for 
study of the methods of educating physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped youngsters, 
It also provided for extensive research into 
this neglected phase of education. 

Although strictly speaking, the Library 
Services Act, S. 2265, may not come directly 
under the heading of “education legislation” 
the amendment in January 1964 to the old 
1956 Library Services Act was really a legis- 
lative act in the furtherance of general edu- 
cation. The reason for this is that this act 
will provide educational benefits to count- 
less numbers of people who can never go 
to colleges or universities and who will never 
be able to take advantage of the National 
Defense Education Act, or even of the 
Vocation Education Act, and who may 
not have enjoyed a high school education 
but nonetheless will have access to books 
and the Knowledge contained in books, This 
bill will give the States aid om a match- 
ing basis to construct public library bulld- 
ings while the old 1956 act provided for 
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benefits only to rural areas where there 
were antiquated library facilities or none at 
all, This new bill opens up the previously 
excluded urban areas to Federal aid to de- 
velop library facilities. The amounts of 
money authorized have been significantly 
upped. 

Finally Congress, in January of this year, 
did not overlook the extension of another 
very important source of Federal assistance 
which would have expired. I refer to Public 
Law 815 and Public Law 874, known as the 
impacted areas bill. Both of these were 
extended for 2 years, and continue the im- 
portant program of Federal assistance for 
the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of schools that are crowded by the pres- 
ence of children of Federal personnel. 

The wealth of education legislation passed 
by the 88th Congress ranges far and wide 
over the broad spectrum of American educa- 
tional concerns. All the bills that were 
passed were patterned in direct response to 
actual and present demands for education by 
the people of our Nation. Yes, your Govern- 
ment did act on these topical education fields 
in 1963, but its task is by no means finished. 
The Federal Government must continue to 
play its legislative role in helping education 
in a complex society to fulfill the complex 
needs of our people, the Nation, and the 
world. 

Before I sit down I would hope to take 
a minute or two to point out a challenge 
which I think exists to all of us who are in- 
terested in the area of education. Perhaps 
it should be described as the educational 
problems of the future, but by whatever 
description, I mean the challenging problem 
contained within the demand to give a col- 
lege education to ever-increasing numbers 
of our young peopie. 

The single biggest economic and social fact 
in American life today is growth. Our popu- 
lation expands from 2.8 to 2.9 million people 
every year. How long it will goon and where 
it will end, nobody knows. To show how it 
has affected our university—in the 1930's 
the enrollment was well under 4,000. It was 
in the 4,000 range in the 1940's; today, it 18 
21,800, with 15,000 on the Columbia campus. 

So whether it is due to the war babies 
of the 1940's, or to just the overall popula- 
tion explosion, each and every year there are 
ever-increasing thousands of high school 
graduates who want to receive college de- 
grees. Whatever the reason, it is a good 
thing these young people want a higher edu- 
cation because we are in a complex world and 
our international affairs have created a de- 
mand for thousands more young people edu- 
cated in literally hundreds of specialties not 
limited just to science and math. We are 
told the number of students seeking @ col- 
lege education will nearly double in this 
decade. Faced with this challenge it seems 
time and I know it is necessary for every 
citizen to make up his mind that he is going 
to have to do a little more, and yes, this 
means pay a little more for education. But, 
it seems this support can come not from Just 
one place but from four different but- com- 
plementary levels, which I will mention 
briefly at this time. 

1. Self help: This begins at home. The day 
when a local high school graduate can travel 
a few miles down the road and pay some 
nominal laboratory fee is gone. Also, the day 
is gone when a college education at the State 
university, except for the item of housing, 
costs no more than a high school education. 
The bidding by high school graduates for a 
chance to enroll in our colleges and univer- 
sities is too great for this sort of thing ever 
to happen again. The fact is students and 
their parents must be prepared to help 
shoulder increasing expenses of modern edu- 
cation knowing that the returns will be 
commensurate with this great sacrifice. 

2. A second source of help will be from the 
States. And interesting and yet not too well 
known fact is that the University of Mis- 
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sourl depends upon less than 50 percent of 
the total budget from State money. In 1962, 
only 444 percent of the university’s budget 
was from the State of Missouri appropri- 
ations. But, individual States must con- 
tinue to share responsibilities for educating 
citizenry. Missourl presently has 650,000 
elementary students, 225,000 high school 
students, and 75,000 college students. This 
is our State's most outstanding resource and 
I am proud to say that my own Fourth Con- 
gressional District is one of the Nation's bet- 
ter educated congressional districts with a 
median of 11.1 years of school for adults com- 
pared with the national median of 10.6 years. 

3. The third party in this four-way effort 
is, of course, the Federal Government and 
I don’t think we need to dwell further on 
this effort because I don't think there can be 
any question but that the Federal Govern- 
ment met its responsibilities in this area 
during the past year. The Higher Education 
Facilities Act of 1963, or the so-called brick 
and mortor bill, has been the object of the 
highest of praise by President Johnson when 
he described it as “the most significant edu- 
cation bill passed by Congress in the history 
of the Republic.” I think the 88th Congress 
can truthfully say it reversed the downward 
trend of Federal assistance which began in 
1952, Between 1952 and 1962 Federal help 
for elementary and secondary schools had 
dropped 25 percent and for higher education 
about 50 percent, but that was taken care of, 
I submit, rather effectively by the 88th 
Congress. 

4. Now this brings us then to the 4th leg 
of the table. Recapitulating: 1. Self-help. 
2. State help. 3. Federal help; and 4. Alum- 
ni help, and I refer to everyone in this room. 
Of course all of us belong to or are included 
within each of the first three segments of our 
society, that is, through tuition dollars we 
help pay the costs of educating our sons and 
daughters in colleges and universities; 
through our tax dollars we help both the 
State and Federal Governments. But, what I 
mentioned earlier, I must repeat, that the 
only way to meet this challenge for the huge 
but unpredictable numbers that will come 
to the campus gates for a university educa- 
tion, is that we will have to do a little more— 
yes, pay a little more. 

I mentioned a moment ago that only 44.4 
of the university's budget was from State of 
Missouri sources. That means 55.6 percent 
must come from other sources. At the pres- 
ent time only 10 percent of this comes from 
gifts and endowment income. I don't believe 
it is a classified matter or to any degree con- 
fidential that the university receives ap- 
proximately $4 million in contributions an- 
nually. But, my message today is that pri- 
vate gifts must be stimulated. Public money 
alone cannot meet the challenge in the 
future. By 1980, it is estimated our univer- 
sity will have an enrollment of 40,000. It will 
not have to wrestle with this student popula- 
tion alone but will be increasingly called 
upon for various research services not limited 
t the old type agricultural experiment sort. 

I am saying that based on facts, it is my 
opinion we will all have to increase our ef- 
forts as alumni—as former students of a 
great institution of learning—to increase our 
education, helped mold our lives, and to a 
large extent, made us the men and women 
we are today. I am not saying alumni sup- 
port has been lacking in this country. It 
has been spontaneous and generous but it is 


no longer adequate. The problem has - 


grown. The challenge has increased, And, 
im response, the support of alumni groups 
for their alma mater must grow propor- 
tionately. 

‘This means more than an occasional dong- 
tion or contribution to a fund or drive. To- 
day the challenge is too great for that and 
the stakes are too high. University educa- 
tion will need the continued study and pro- 
portionately growing support of each and 
everyone of us. 
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We are the product of the American edu- 
cational system. If we do not support that 
system what right have we to seek such help 
from others? How can we expect such con- 
tributions from others? 

Education is not merely an end in itself 
but a public investment—an investment in 
our citizens, our Nation, and the future of 
America. No one can make a better invest- 
ment for himself or his children, or his chil- 
dren's children, than to insure the students 
of today, who will be the leaders of tomor- 
row, the opportunity to enjoy a brighter. 
happier, prosperous, and, we pray, peaceful 
future. 


Ukrainian Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excerpt 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Jan- 
uary 22, 1963, containing a statement 
by myself on the subject of Ukrainian 
independence. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. President, January 22 
marked the 46th anniversary of the procia- 
mation issued by the National Council at 
Kiev, declaring the Ukraine to be a free and 
independent republic. 

On January 22, 1918, after a long struggle 
with their Russian overlords, the Ukrainian 
people announced to the world that hence- 
forth their fate would be determined by 
themseives. This, Mr. President, was an his- 
toric event. Since the mid-17th century 
the Ukrainians had slaved under Russian 
masters; now they would be free to enjoy 
the advantages of national freedom and per- 
sonal liberty. 

But, unfortunately, the citizens of this 
land had but a brief time—iess than 3 
years—to enjoy independence, In 1920, es- 
tablishing a pattern which was to repeat it- 
self in many of the smaller Eastern European 
nations, the Soviet Union coldbloodedly over- 
ran the Ukraine and proclaimed her people 
liberated. Mr. President, we know very well 
that “liberation” by the Soviet Union means 
the end of human lives and human liberty. 

Subsequently the Soviet Union followed a 
consistent policy of premeditated colonial- 
ism in Eastern . It usurped the right 
of self-government from the unlucky peoples 
of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonian. It en- 
croached upon the freedom of Czechoslo- 
vakla. Hungary, and Yugoslavia. Its blood- 
spattered tentacles turned Poland and 
Albania into slave states. Mr. President, 
these are only a few of many examples. 

The Ukrainian people have suffered 
greatly under Communist rule. After the 
peasants refused to join the Soviet-estab- 
lished collective farms, close to 5 million 
people died in an enforced famine. Over 
2,400,000 Ukrainians were forcibly deported 
to unknown parts of Siberia. 

Mr. President, in my State of Pennsylvania 
there are a large number of people 
Ukrainian birth or descent. I have had the 
good fortune to know many of these citi- 
zens, and understand their dreams, their 
dedication to their former homeland, their 
fervent desire to retain their colorful and 
centuries-old traditions. 
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The Ukrainians have never forgotten their 
national heroes. Many Ukrainian organi- 
gations and individuals worked hard for 
legislation—now public law—to authorize a 
statue in honor of Shevchenko, the famous 
Ukrainian poet and freedom fighter. I am 
told that the ground for the Shevchenko 
Memorial here in Washington will be dedi- 
cated during this year. We can all view 
with much inspiration this unquenchable 
desire by the Ukrainians to keep alive a na- 
tonal heritage. 

Mr. President, I join my fellow Americans 
in bringing congratulations to the Ukrain- 
ian people and in the hope that the freedom 
we enjoy in the United States can become a 
way of life for all the lands cow controlled by 
communism. 


Bearings and Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most essential elements of our entire 
defense mechanism is a strong and dy- 
namic ball and roller bearing industry. 
Not a truck will run, an airplane fiy, or 
a ship sail the seas unless we have ball 
and roller bearings. Bearings in some 
form are almost as old as the wheel it- 
self and just as essential to the progress 
of mankind. 

Recently, Mr. John N. Cole, of the law 
firm of Maguire, Cole & Bentley of Stam- 
ford, Conn., appeared before the Trade 
Information Committee urging that 
bearings and components be reserved 
from the GATT negotiations. He has 
presented a most forceful argument for 
protection of our national defense pro- 
ductive needs. In addition Mr. H. O. 
Smith, secretary-manager of the Anti- 
Friction Bearing Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York 
City, filed a brief with the committee 
further pinpointing the need for this res- 
ervation. This is all too mindful of the 
old story of “for want of a nail the bat- 
tle was lost.” 

I urge a careful reading of the follow- 
ing brief: 

Brrey IN SUPPORT or RESERVATION oF ANTI- 
FRICTION BEARINGS AND THER COMPONENT 
Parts FROM GATT NEGOTIATIONS 
The commodities of interest and their 

tariff schedule item numbers are: 

Antifriction balls and rollers, TSUS item 
No, 680.30. 

Ball or roller bearings and parts thereof, 
TSUS item No. 680.35. 

Antifriction bearings are precision mech- 
anisms whereby sliding friction is changed 
to rolling friction, thus eliminating many of 
the barriers to high speed in revolving parts 
of machinery. Basically, the conventional 
bearing consists of (1) an annular ring; (2) 
a row of balls or rollers in a “cage” or sepa- 
rator"; (3) an outer annular ring, with one 
ring revolving around the other by means of 
the rolling elements (balls or rollers). 
There are many different types and subtypes, 
each made to suit a certain condition or 
set of conditions, including such factors as 
the amount and directional force of the load 
to which it is subjected, the speed of its 
revolutions, the temperatures under which 
it must operate, and the space in which it 
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must be installed. There are many thou- 
sands of different sizes and types of antifric- 
tion bearings performing vital functions in 
millions of machines—automobiles and 
trucks, trains and aircraft, cranes and trac- 
tors, ships and machine tools, military hard- 
ware and missiles, dental drills and power 
Saws, and a multitude of other uses. 

Estimated 1963 sales of antifriction bear- 
ings, balls or rollers, were approximately 
$900 million, 

The producing companies make one or 
more of the four general commodity lines— 
ball bearings, roller bearings, balls and rol- 
lers—in varying combinations. 

The Anti-Friction Bearing Manufacturers 
Association (AFBMA) has 39 members, who 
are listed in schedule A. Their 1963 sales 
amounted to approximately 90 percent of 
total industry sales. 

THE REASONS FOR RESERVING ANTI-FRICTION 
BEARINGS, BALLS AND ROLLERS 

I. No product is more vital to national se- 
curity than antifriction bearings. 

II. In spite of the high production and 
management standards of the bearings in- 
dustry, domestic production is being re- 
placed by imports at an alarming rate. 

THE INDUSTRY IS ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL 

DEFENSE 

Antifriction bearings are the life blood of 
US. industry. Without antifriction bear- 
ings, there could be none of our modern 
machinery, 

Even if there were no imports, there would 
be serious shortages of antifriction bearings 
in case of war or serious emergency. Such 
was the case before and during World War 
II and during the Korean war. 

The U.S. bearings industry was far from 
adequate before Pearl Harbor, as shown by 
a report on a meeting of the Industry De- 
fense Committee held at Washington on 
March 11, 1941, attended, among others, by 
Mr. William L. Batt, director of production 
at OPM, and Major J. F. Early, representing 
the Department of Defense. A spokesman 
for the industry reported that there was 
“abundant capacity for particular lines, such 
as autos, trucks, tractors and farm ma- 
chinery, but that there is a shortage in avia- 
tion lines and in aircraft roller bearings 
which are precision specials.” Such shortages 
existed in spite of the fact that there had 
been an increase in production man-hours 
of 230 percent from January 1939 to Jan- 
uary 1941. 

The minutes of another meeting of the In- 
dustry Defense Committee held October 2, 
1941, and attended, among others, by rep- 
resentatives of OPM and the Defense Depart- 
ment, report a discussion of the new bomber 
program and tank requirements and then 


tersely state that “after receiving the figures 


from the Aircraft and Ordnance Depart- 
ments, the discussions indicated that there 
was not sufficient capacity in the [bearing] 
industry for certain sizes and types to meet 
the program.” The minutes include the 
following statement: 

“Major Early summed up his discussions 
by stating that there are two problems that 
called for prompt action; namely, (1) meet- 
ing immediate needs, and (2) obtaining 
overall requirements by months and to do 
some long-range planning with the solution 
of the problem in the hands of the industry. 
Major Early stressed the fact that the situa- 
tion is assuming critical proportions and 
prompt action has to be taken.” 


A memorandum of a meeting scheduled 


by the Army Air Corps Unit held at Dayton, 


Ohio, in March 1942, states: 

Captain] Carney stated requirements of 
aviation (including Navy, lend-lease, etc.) for 
bearings in different categories. Repre- 
sentatives of companies presently engaged 


in manufacturing aircraft bearings stated 


present production and projected produc- 
tion July 1, 1942, January 1, 1943, and July 
1, 1943. Many shortages appeared.” 
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The serious inadequacy of the bearings in- 
dustry to meet the prewar emergency re- 
quirements and the wartime requirements is 
further confirmed by a war productidn re- 
port prepared by Mr. Howard Sauer of that 
agency, who was active in the emergency 
efforts indicated by the discussions referred 
to above. Mr. Sauer's report includes the 
following statement: 

“Common types of bearings were always 
sold almost entirely from manufacturers" and 
dealers’ shelf stocks. These had always 
taken care of spot demands from all types of 
users. The depletion of these stocks early 
In the war became a real and serious problem. 
Machines and vehicles of all types were af- 
fected by this stoppage and inestimable 
damage was done to the civilian economy, 
war production, and transportation. Pur- 
ther, bearings production itself was affected 
by the exhaustion of shelf stocks because 
when conditions became desperate on a cer- 
tain size, a short run was required and this 
retarded overall production.” 

The extent of the strain upon the industry 
involved in meeting World War II require- 
ments is reflected in the increase in industry 
sales from $94,800,000, in 1939 to $143 mil- 
lion, in 1940. There was another wartime 
period of bearing shortages in the early stages 
of the Korean war because of the great in- 
crease in the military and civilian require- 
ments for bearings which resulted in an 
increase in industry sales from $298 million 
for 1950 to $625 million for 1951, 

The vital importance of a nation's bearing 
industry to its very existence is shown by 
the persistent and costly efforts of the Allies 
to cripple the German bearing industry in 
World War II and by the equally impressive 
efforts of the Germans to protect the in- 
dustry, 

The plant of one company in Schweinfurt 
was the object of 15 different bombing raids. 

The German bearing industry was vulner- 
able in that a large part of its ball produc- 
tion was concentrated in a single plant at 
Ebern, near Schweinfurt. 

The crucial situation of the Germans, 
caused by Allied bombing, required their 
utmost efforts in salvaging and rebuilding. 
This work included a dispersal program un- 
der which the bearings industry was rein- 
stated as well as possible in numerous small 
towns around Schweinfurt. In spite of such 
efforts, the output of bearings was greatly 
reduced, with serious consequences for the 
German war effort, 

A very cogent consideration concerning 
the World War II and Korean War shortages 
of bearings is that the domestic industry 
was, on both occasions, in a much better 
position to meet the emergency demands 
than would be the case with the domestic 
industry under present conditions. The 
bearings industry before World War II and 
the Korean War was virtually self-sufficient - 
as distinguished from the present-day large- 
scale participation of foreign suppliers, 
Consequently, the inability of the industry 
to meet demands was in no way due to the 
necessity of replacing foreign sources of sup- 
ply.. as today would be the case, but was 
entirely caused by the tremendous expansion 
in requirements for defense and essential 
civilian needs. 

THE DOMESTIC INDUSTRY IS BEING REPLACED BY 
IMPORTS 

Applicable tariff rates have been cut dras- 
tically since 1930. The rates on bearings 
have been cut from 45 percent ad valorem 
and 0.10 specific to 15 percent ad valorem and 
0.034 specific. The rates on balls and rollers 
have been cut from 45 percent ad valorem 
and 0.10 specific to 12½ percent ad valorem 
and 0.04 The rates in effect since 
1930 are shown on schedule B. 

There was no reduction in rates in 1960. 
This association participated in the hearings 
before the Tariff Commission and the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information in 1960 
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and urged that there should be no further 
reduction because of the importance of the 
industry to national security, as the associa- 
tion urges upon this committee at this time. 

The dollar amounts of annual imports 
from individual countries for the period from 
1958 through 1963 are shown on appendix O. 
That table shows an increase in total imports 
for the period of 590 percent and an increase 
in Japanese imports of 46,140 percent. In 
other words, 1963 Japanese imports were 460 
times as much as 1958 Japanese imports. 

The import figures for Japanese ball bear- 
ings, which have constituted the principal 
type of Japanese bearing imports, were as 
follows: 


As shown by these figures, there has been a 
constant forward surge of Japanese ball bear- 
ing imports. 

It should be noted that the Japanese im- 
port figures in this brief are based upon the 
so-called home market values. Such figures 
are far below the price levels of the domestic 
industry. Accordingly, the fact that 1963 
Japanese imports are stated in the amount 
of $9,872,254, necessarily means that domestic 
sales of a much greater value, probably in 
excess of $17 million, were replaced by the 
Japanese Imports. 

Apart from constituting a threat to the 
national security, Japanese bearing imports 
are further detrimental because of the re- 
sulting injury to the domestic industry with 
serious consequences for both employers and 
employees, Analysis of the character of the 
Japanese imports clearly shows, that as a 
result of concentration upon a particular 
segment of the bearings market, the result- 
ing damage is concentrated.upon those who 
are engaged in that segment of the business. 

Most of the Japanese imports have been 
ball bearings having an outer diameter meas- 
urement of from 30 to 52 millimeters and 
being of ABEC standards 1 and 3. Such bear- 
ings are sold in large quantities for use in 
such items as small electric motors, automo- 
tive equipment, household appliances and 
agricultural equipment. This particular seg- 
ment of the bearings business has been most 
attractive to the Japanese manufacturers be- 
cause it offered sales in large volume to orig- 
inal equipment customers, thereby involving 
a minimum of selling and engineering ex- 
penses, It is estimated that the Japanese 
have captured approximately 20 percent of 
this segment of the bearings business, The 
consequent loss of business by the domestic 
industry is clearly shown by figures reported 
to the Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. According to those figures, sales for 
the category of bearings designated as Over 
30-52 millimeters O.D. BEC 1 and 3” amount- 
ed to 48,823,793 units for the first 6 months of 
1962 as compared with 41,717,822 units for 
the first 6 months of 1963. 

While total imports increased by 590 per- 
cent from 1958 to 1963, the increase in the 
domestic industry production was only 53 
percent and the exports of the industry in- 
creased by only 74 percent. 

Tn 1960 this association brought to the at- 
tention of the Tariff Commission and the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information the 
increase in Japanese bearings from $510,720 
for the first 6 months of 1959 to $1,508,232 
for the first 6 months of 1960. We then 
stated that the flood of imports was well ad- 
vanced; that the situation was a serious one 
and was rapidly becoming very much worse. 
The 1959 figure now appears minor in com- 
parison with the figure of $9,872,254 for 
Japanese imports for 1963. 
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THE REASONS FOR THE INCREASE IN IMPORTS 

The general increase in imports of bear- 
ings and the extraordinary increase in the 
imports of Japanese bearings are readily ex- 
plained. Paradoxically, this highly critical 
defense industry is highly susceptible to for- 
eign competition. 


The basic factor, as with industry in gen- 


eral, is, of course, the lower labor cost in the 
foreign industrial countries. Starting with 
this incontestable premise, the contributing 
conditions are the international standards 
of antifriction bearings; the high labor con- 
tent in manufacturing costs; the modern 
machinery and methods widely employed 
abroad, largely as a result of U.S. financial 
aid; low shipping costs in relation to value, 
and assistance to foreign exporters through 
various types of government and private ar- 
rangements. 

The disparity in labor costs has surely 
been urged upon this Commission so strenu- 
ously that there is no occasion to add further 
tables and estimates. In view of the con- 
siderable uncertainty regarding Japanese 
labor costs, reference may properly be made 
to the statement issued in 1963 by the Re- 
search and Policy Committee of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development entitled 
“Japan in the Free World Economy,” which 
states, after reviewing the numerous Japa- 
nes fringe benefits (p. 24): 

“We have been unable to arrive at any 
rellable estimate of Japanese labor costs that 
takes account of all these factors. It seems 
clear that comprehensive figures would not 
show Japanese labor costs, per hour of work, 
to be so low as is suggested by the compari- 
son of regular cash wages alone. Neverthe- 
less, Japanese labor costs per hour are prob- 
ably somewhat below those of Italy, i.e. 
about half the cost of labor in Germany and 
France, and about a fifth to a fourth of the 
U.S. cost.” 

With such favorable conditions, it is easy 
to understand why the relatively unimpor- 
tant bearings industry which existed in 
Japan until recent years was one of the in- 
dustries selected by Japanese planners for 
“rationalization” as a result of heavy capi- 
tal investment to complement U.S. financial 
nid and with production directed in large 
measure in the direction of the U.S. market. 

This association brings to the attention 
of this committee grounds for belief that 
the Japanese bearings industry, with Japa- 
nese Government assistance, Is in 
industry practices, In its efforts to invade 
the U.S. market, which violate the principles 
of free competition prevalent throughout 
the U.S. economy. It is generally recognized 
that U.S. concepts of free competition have 
not been adopted by Japanese industrialists. 

The prevalence in Japanese industry of 
government and private control is acknowl- 
edged by the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment in its above-mentioned study, 
which states (p. 34): 

“Government economic regulation is 
clearly more pervasive in Japan than in the 
United States. Moreover, a much larger sec- 
tor of industry Is controlled by business com- 
plexes and business associations than in the 
Unitet States.“ 


Numerous articles in the Japanese press 


indicate that there is reason to believe that. 


such government and private arrangements 
have been employed for the purpose of in- 
creasing Japanese bearing exports. Thus, 
an article in the Japan Times of January 29, 
1962, states: “It was long ago that six major 
bearing companies of Japan established self- 
controlling measures for the orderly export 
of some of the bearings demanded by con- 
sumers.” 

The article goes on to say that the meas- 
ures were enforced at the sanctioning of the 
Fair Trade Committee and the International 
Trade and Industry Ministry. The article 
then names six bearing companies and states 
that they have set up the Japan Bearing Ex- 
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port Council for joint self -controlling and 
the organ is studying the oversea markets 
to stabilize prices of exported Japanese 
bearings.” 

Another newspaper article reporting pri- 
vate industry control with government as- 
sistance, appearing in the Yomiuri on O-to- 
ber 16, 1961, reported on a program for the 
allocation of the manufacture of particul:r 
parts, in order to accomplish the cost savings 
that would result from mass productio.. 
The article mentioned that the plan had the 
approval of the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry. 3 

It is submitted that the facts justify 
an expectation of further aggressive selling 
efforts on the part of the Japanese industry 
and further increases in their percentage 
of the U.S. market, if tariff rates continue 
at their present level. The past success of 
the Japanese manufacturers, as well as other 
foreign suppliers in increasing their U.S. 
Sales, indicates that the existing duties pre- 
sent no barrier. Any reduction of the duties 
would only accelerate the rate of deteriora- 
tion of the domestic industry. 

As stated above, the Japanese suppliers 
have largely concentrated on a few stand- 
ard large-volume sizes. Their success in 
this area against the background of their 
modern facilities, excess capacity, and con- 
certed industry effort, with government as- 
sistance and guidance, furnish every reason 
to anticipate the broadening of their attack 
on the U.S. market. 

Under the circumstances which have de- 
veloped in the bearings industry, in large 
measure because of past drastic reduc- 
tions in tariff rates, it would be reasonable 
to expect U.S. manufacturers to have 
developed foreign branches and this has ac- 
tually been the case with a number of out- 
standing U.S. companies. It is to be ex- 
pected- that their number will increase. 
It is obvious that such companies are in 
a position to fight fire with fire and to im- 
port low-cost bearings into the United 
States to compete with other low-cost im- 
ported bearings whenever circumstances call 
for such a policy. Such a development would 
furnish the domestic industry's sales and 
threaten the industry's war potential. 

A further respect in which increasing im- 
ports threaten the national security con- 
cerns the very extensive research programs 
being conducted by individual companies 
and through industry sponsorship. A review 
of the new uses to which bearings are being 
put in modern military equipment is enough 
to demonstrate the importance of constant 
research and improvement. 

The bearing industry has spent millions 
of dollars on the problem of prolonging the 
life of a bearing by overcoming the factors 
of fatigue. Study of the causes of fatigue 
and overcoming them are of vital impor- 
tance to success in the missile and spacecraft 
fields. 

Costly and intensive research programs 
have been required to meet the ever-increas- 
ing aircraft performance requirements for 
the jet age, to satisfy the missile and space 
industries, to produce the superquiet bear- 
ings required for electric motors and pumps 
in the new nuclear submarines. 

The above are merely examples of the 
great amount of research activity that is ex- 
pected of the domestic industry and which 
the domestic industry is willing and ready 
to perform. The ability of the domestic 
companies to continue and expand such re- 
search activity will, at the least, be placed in 
doubt by a continuance of the increasing 
rate of imports. 

We submit that it would be contrary to 
the national interest and unfair to these 
domestic companies which have assumed 
such extensive research programs, and ac- 
companying cost increases, to give another 
assist, by way of further tariff reduction, 
to the already overfayored foreign manufac- 
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turer who has no concern with such research 
work. 
CONCLUSION 


The Anti-Friction Bearing Manufacturers 
Association submits that the President 
should reserve antifriction bearings, balls 
and rollers from the coming GATT negotia- 
tions, and that, for the reasons set forth 
hereinabove, this Committee should recom- 
mend that the President take such action. 
Such special action ahould be taken under 
the provisions of section 232(a) of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 that “no action 
shall be taken to decrease or elimi- 
nate the duty * * * on any article if the 
President determines that such reduction 
or elimination would threaten to impair the 
national security.” 

The extent of the Nation's reliance upon 
the domestic bearings industry has been 
indicated by actual experience before and 
during World War IT and the Korean war. 
Even starting with a self-sufficient domestic 
industry, the supply of bearings was insuffi- 
cient for military and essential civilian needs 
as demonstrated by the fact that the struggle 
for a supply of bearings that was going on 
in March of 1941 was continuing in March 
of 1942 with serious shortages still continu- 


ing. 

In 1960, against a background of 1959 im- 
ports in the amount of 810 million, this 
association urged upon the Tariff Commis- 
sion and the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation, not only that there be no further 
reduction in tariff rates, but that such rates 
be increased for reasons of national security. 
While there was no further reduction in 
tariff rates, the request for an increase in 
rates was denied, and, since that time, im- 
ports have increased in volume to an esti- 
mated figure of $19 million for 1963. 

This association respectfully urges that 
antifriction bearings and components be 


reserved from GATT negotiations, in the’ ç 


association's efforts to maintain that pre- 

ess that Is essential to the safeguard- 
ing of the national security as contemplated 
by Congress. Accordingly, this association 
calls upon this Committee to take action 
within the area of its responsibility in 
recommending reservation from the GATT 
negotiations. 


H. O. SMITE, Secretary-Manager, 


— 


SCHEDULE ÀA—MEMBERS or THE ANTI-Fric- 


TION BEARING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, _ 


Inc. 


anes Abbott Ball Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Aetna Bearing Division of Textron, Inc. 


C American Roller Bearing Co., Pittsburgh, 


Auburn Ball Bearing Co., Rochester, N-Y. 


Chain Belt Co., Downers Grove, III. 

The Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 
8 bigot pei Bearing Co., Inc., Poughkeep- 

e, N.Y. 

Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich. A 

Freeway Washer & Stamping Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

General Oo., West Nyack, N.Y. 
Ponsse Steel Ball Co., Inc., Hartford, 


Hoover Ball & Bearing Co., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corp., Harrison, N.J. = 
ustrial Ann Arbor, 


Ind Tectonics, Inc. 
Mich. 
Keystone Engineering Oo., Los Angeles, 
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Kilian Manufacturing Corp., 
N.Y: 

Link-Belt Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Marlin- Rockwell Corp., Jamestown, N.Y. 

McGill Manufacturing Co., Valparaiso, 
Ind; 

Messinger Bearings, Inc., 
Pa. 

Miniature Precision Bearings, Inc., Keene, 
NH. 
National Bearings Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

New Departure Division, General Motors 
Corp., Bristol, Conn. 

New Hampshire Ball Bearings, Inc., Peter- 
borough, N.H. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearing Co., Division of 
Universal American Corp., Stamford, Conn, 

Orange Roller Bearing Co., Inc., Orange, 

J 


Syracuse, 


Philadelphia, 


“Pioneer Steel Ball Co: Inc, 
Conn. 


Rollway Bearing Co. Inc., 

Rotek, Inc., Ravenna, Ohio. 

SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Smith Bearing Division, Accurate Bushing 
Co., Garwood, N.J. 


Unionville, 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
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K 5 Commercial Steel Ball Corp., Ster- 
ng, Il. 
8 The Superior Steel Ball Co., New Britain, 
onn. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 
The Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn, 
Universal Ball Co., Roanoke, Va. 
Winsted Precision Ball Corp., Winstead, 
Conn. 


SCHEDULE B.—Tari rate changes since 1930 


Schedule G Importe 3 


10,205, 549 


$2,177,565 | $2,006,577 ($2, 188, 993 
486, 098 254, 930 310, 832 

1,409,510 | 1. 827, 247 | 1,606. 087 

3, 630,328 | 3, 140, 634 | 3, 426, 146 

662,247 | 470 1 512.857 

Eat A 41,800 62, 130 67,778 
246, 822 300, 999 408, 634 

6,711,235 | 9,049, 567 | 9, 872,254 

387, 131 478, Su &22, 427 

2,179 873 952 

Snara 2,280 7,446 R122 
34,912 4,908 5,352 

3,575 3.103 3.45 

387, 985 254, 789 277, 951 

Taat rT A TO AE 


88 


10, 123, 387 | 16,272, 010 


111 months. 
1 Estimated by adding 1⁄4, of 1963 11 months“ figures. 


Americans Do Not Cry Alone—Tribute to 
the Late President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a tribute to 
President John F. Kennedy by. Dr. G. T. 
Mitau be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. Dr. Mitau is chairman of the 
Department of Political Science of Mac- 
alester College, St. Paul, Minn. He was 
in Washington with a group of foreign 
journalists at the time of the assassina- 
tion, and his eulogy, given shortly after- 
ward was printed in the Macalester 
College magazine. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMERICANS Do Not CRY ALONE 
(By Dr. G. T. Mitau) 


All day they had come to pay their re-, 
spects to the fallen leader. Governors, Sen- 
ators, Congressmen, judges, and then the 
Ambassadors from a hundred nations, 

It had been a gray and rainy day in Wash- 
ington on Saturday, as if the sky wanted a 
share in America’s grief and in the heart- 
ache of the entire free world. h 

Finally it was our turn, Along with our 
15 foreign journalists we walked slowly past 
the ceremonial guard at the grand portal of 
the White House. Inside the silence seemed 


hours ago. We had good reasons to be proud 
of our Nation's first family. P 

The line of mourners wound its way slowly 
through the diplomatic reception room on 
toward the east room. 

The President's flag-draped coffin, the 
guard of honor, and the four tall candles 
seemed to constitute the center of the world. 
Somehow one could sense the hearts of mil- 
lions of people reaching out to pay homage 
to a courageous man who had given his life 
for his country. 

Our minds went back to that cold winter 
morning on January 20, 1961, when John F. 
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Kennedy delivered his ina’ address. 
To words that then sounded strong and full 
of promise were now added new dimensions 
of prophecy and tragedy. 

“In the long history of the world, only a 
few generations have been granted the role 
of defending freedom in its hour of maxi- 
mum danger. I do not shrink from this 
responsiblilty—I welcome it. I do not be- 
lieve that any of us would exchange places 
with any other people or any other genera- 
tion. The energy, the faith, the devotion 
which we bring to this endeavor will light 
our country and all who serve It—and the 
glow from that fire can truly light the 
world.” 

Like so many other men of great talent 
and intellect, John F, Kennedy was a man 
of many facets. Though born to wealth and 
comfort, he understood the discontent and 
the impatience of the American Negro with 
the slow rate of progress towards full 
equality and human dignity. He viewed 
their struggle as the most poignant moral 
crisis that the American people had to re- 
solve and resolve now. He lacked no em- 
pathy for the problems of the poor, the 

vileged, the sick in body and mind, 
for the aged, and for those in need of jobs 
and skills. * 

His fight for social justice was persistent 
and principled. He fully realized that while 
man might not be able to “fashion the good 
society,” he could catch “an unforgettable 
glimpse of it.” 

An untiring advocate of peace, this in- 
tellectually brilliant and sensitive man had 
warned his fellow countrymen and the world 
that “together we shall ejgher save our 
planet or together we shall perish in its 
flames.” He prudently insisted that at the 

table our patience shall be 
“nearly inexhaustible" and “our hopes for 
peace unfailing.” 

One short line of prayer to thank God for 
the good that his servant had done, one last 
glance over the shoulder to fix for life the 
quiet dignity and pathos of the occasion, 
and we must leave the East Room. 

In the executive wing of the White House 
are located the offices which form the phys- 
ical nerve center for presidential leader- 
ship—the President's own oval office, the 
cabinet room, the officers of the 
staff—the men closely involved with the 
President in the enormously complex and 
intricate process of day-to-day policymaking. 

Now only 24 hours after the assassination, 
Mr, Kennedy's office looked bare and cold. 
Gone was the famous rocking chair, all of 
his books, papers, and personal effects. It 
was difficult to recall without tears the pic- 
ture of that little 3 year old, peeking from 
beneath the desk and romping about the 
room while his Dad was in affairs of 
state. Le roi est mort, vive le roi—the King 
is Dead, Long Live the King. 

Our group had come from many lands, our 
skins were of all shades, our religion encom- 
passed diverse faiths, our politics differed. 
But as we moved through this silent house 
we found ourselves united in a spirit of love, 
and of reverence and of unspeakable sadness. 

The Americans in our group suddenly 
realized that our country was not crying 
alone. John F. Kennedy's humor, heart, and 
humaneness, his capacity for wisdom and 
inspiration, his energy and his dedication 
had earned him the admiration, respect, and 
affection among men of good will throughout 
the world. 


judge of our needs, let us 
go the land we love, 

His blessing and His help, but knowing here 
on earth, God's work must truly be our 
own.” 
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Appeal Brief Filed on Behalf of Former 
Congressman Johnson, of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor I include 
the very important appeal brief filed by 
George Cochran Doub on behalf of for- 
mer Representative Johnson, of Mary- 
land, under the speech and debate clause 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. Doub's appeal brief on behalf of 
Congressman Johnson continues: 

Tenney v. Brandhove, 341 U.S. 372, 377, 
involved the charge that members of a Cali- 
fornia legislative committee had violated 
a civil conspiracy law of the United States. 
The opinion of Mr. Justice Frankfurter for 
a unanimous Supreme Court rejected the 
contention of the Government that the con- 
stitutional privilege did not extend to an 
accusation that legislative conduct was done 
for a dishonest or corrupt purpose or in 
violation of a Federal law. 

2. The contention of the Government that 
the constitutional provision should be inter- 
preted as limited only to the protection of 
the content of a speech in Congress but not 
to one having a criminal motivation is at 
war with the language of the Constitution 
and its basic historic objective because that 
provision denies any jurisdiction to any 
court in the Umited area of speech and de- 
bate in the Congress. In order to prevent a 
malicious or unjustified or improper charge 
from being made by the executive power— 
and so the humiliation and intimidation of 
the elective representatives of the people in 
the exercise of their official functions—the 
Bill of Rights and later the Constitution pro- 
hibited the executive from making any 
charges, valid or invalid, justified or unjusti- 
fied, by vesting the exclusive authority as to 
such matters in the tribunals of the Senate 
and the House. These matters were put be- 
yond the pale of the King and the King’s 
men. The prohibition was absolute. 

If the Founding Fathers had intended that 
the constitutional provision be narrowly in- 
terpreted, as the Government contends, it 
may be assumed that they would have said 
so and in such event the provision would 
have read: “for the content of any speech or 
debate in either House, they shall not be 
questioned in any other place” or “for any 
speech or debate in any House which is not 
made for a criminal purpose, they shall not 
be questioned in any other place.” 

The history of constitutional liberty em- 
phatically repudiates the restrictive inter- 
pretation claimed by the Government. That 
history makes clear that it prohibition was 
intended to enable the elective representa- 
tives of the people to speak in the legislative 
branch of the Government free from any 
possibility that they be degraded, intimi- 
dated, discredited, or oppressed by any acci- 
sation of the executive power impeaching 
speech or debate in any other place. As 
Blackstone said: “The privilege of Parlia- 
ment was principally established in order to 
protect its members not only from being 
molested by their fellow subjects but also 
more especially from being oppressed by the 
power of the Crown.” 

3. The position of the Government in the 
district court was that, when a Congressman 
makes a speech “for an or corrupt 
purpose, the reason for the immunity af- 
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forded by the constitutional privilege ceases,” 
In effect, the Government claimed it is free 
to charge, and the judiciary to hear, an in- 
dictment of a speech provided the executive 
alleges criminal or dishonest motivation. 
Under its theory, the test of the application 
of the constitutional prohibition is whether 
the executive claims a dishonest or criminal 
purpose. This is constitutional hearsay. 

First. The constitutional prohibition is not 
cast in terms or propriety or impropriety or 
rightful or wrongful purpose, or lawful or 
criminal purpose. On the contrary, the pro- 
hibition is absolute. 

Second. In Tenney, decided as recently as 
1950, the Supreme Court explicitly rejected 
the contention of the Government that its 
claim of an unworthy, dishonest, or crim- 
inal purpose avoids the privilege. It pointed 
out that the principle would be of little value 
if Members of Congress could be subjected 
to the burdens of a trial or to the hazard of 
a jury's speculations as to motives, and it 
concluded (p. 378): “Courts are not the place 
for such controversies, self-descipline, and 
the voters must be the ultimate reliance for 
discouraging or correcting such abuses.” 

Third. The constitutional prohibition, 
first defined in the Bill of Rights of 1688, 
largely came into being by reason of the 
prosecutions of members of the House of 
Commons for alleged unlawful speech in the 
House. Under the Government's naive con- 
cept that the constitutional prohibition does 
not apply when the Department of Justice 
charges that a speech was made for a crim- 
inal purpose, the prosecution of members of 
the House of Commons could have been 
maintained even after enactment of the 
Bill of Rights. 

The Government's reasoning, if accepted, 
would mean that the executive could even 
charge that a speech was treasonous or sedi- 
tious or criminally libelous (assuming there 
was no constitutional definition of treason 
and Congress had adopted a seditfon act or a 
criminal libel act) because in each of these 
instances the Government would be entitled 
to assert as it did below that “when a Con- 
gressman perverts his power and uses it for 
an illegal or corrupt purpose, the reason for 
the immunity afforded by the constitutional 
privilege ceases.” 

Fourth. The Government attempted to 
separate the inseparable when it claimed in 
the district court that it was not challenging 
the content of the speech but only its venal 
purpose. The motivation of speech or debate 
is sọ related to content, they are indistin- 
guishable for no words are spoken or written 


upon the spoken word and an attack upon 
the criminal purpose of the word involves 
sophistry as well as an invitation to the 
emasculation of the constitutional principle. 

4. The district court attempted to evade 
the clear prohibition of article I, section 6, 


as well as the decisions of the Supreme Court 


in Kilbourn and Tenney, by holding that it 
applied only to libel, slander, treason, and 
sedition, and, therefore, it did not apply to 
a charge of conspiracy (App. 55). Since no 
English or American court had ever before 
made such a ruling the district court at- 
tempted to rely upon textbooks on constitu- 
tional law (app. 55). These writers say that 
the constitutional prohibition precludes ac- 
tions of libel, slander, treason, and sedition 
(which were of the kind involved historically 
in the development of the constitutional 
principle). Not a single textbook, however, 
suggests, directly or by inference, that the 
constitutional provision should be deemed 
limited to these particular forms of action. 
The text writers evidently believed that they 
were mentioning all known forms of civil and 
criminal actions which could attempt to 
question speech or debate. If the of 
the district court were accepted, the unre- 
stricted principle of the Constitution would 
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become drastically limited, if not sterilized, 
for its Jurisdictional barrier against criminal 
prosecutions by the state for speech or de- 
bate would serve little purpose. The state 
could as readily intimidate and oppress the 
elective representatives of the people by the 
threat of a conspiracy charge as in the case 
of a treason or sedition charge. 

Finally; The only way the Government 
could eyen attempt to question this speech 
or any other speech is by way of a charge 
under this conspiracy statute. The collabor- 
ation by a member of Congress with others 
in the making of a speech, the making of 
a speech in the Congress due to self-interest 
or for personal gain and the distribution of 
copies of a speech are not substantive 
Offenses under any criminal law of the 
United States. The Government and the 
district court conceded that the constitu- 
tional provision precludes the Government 
from making a charge of treason, sedition or 
criminal libel with respect to a speech made 
in the Congress. Yet, this concession is 
meaningless because the constitutional defi- 
inition of treason precludes any charge of 
treason from being leveled at speech or 
debate; there have been no sedition laws 
in the United States since 1800; and there 
has never been a Federal criminal libel law. 
Thus, the Government's interpretation of 
the limited scope of this historic constitu- 
tional principle if accepted, would effectively 
sterilize if from any utility or significance 
in the world in which we now live because 
the executive would be free to charge, and 
the judiciary to hear, an accusation that a 
Member of Congress conspired to defraud 
the Government by making a speech in the 
Congress for a gratuity or for profit. 

5. In sustaining the conspiracy charge, 
the district court attempted to rely upon 
the fact that Congress has enacted statutes 
making it an offense for Members of Con- 
gress to accept bribes in connection with 
their action, vote or decision (app. 54). The 
pertinency of these statutes in not involved 
in this case because Johnson was not charged 
in this indictment with violating any of 
these statutes or comspiring to do so. If 
the Government had done so, it would be 
our position (1) these statutes could not 
be construed as applying to speech or debate 
because they carefully refrained from in- 
cluding them, and (2) even if it had wished 
to do so, Congress could not, under the Con- 
stitution, enact a statute making it a crim- 
inal offense for a Member of Congress to 
collaborate with others in the preparation of 
a speech in the Congress or to accept com- 
pensation for making such a speech. Such 
an exercise of Congressional power could only 
be found in an unambiguous, definitive 
statutory declaration and eyen then it would 
be unconstitutional. 


The Church and the Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record my reply 
to a letter from a sincere but, in my opin- 
ion, misguided minister of a fine Protes- 
tant denomination. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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US. Senate, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
March 4, 1964. 

Dear Mr. : I have read with interest 
your letter of March 2, in which you urge 
me to vote for and use my influence to pass 
without amendment the pending civil rights 
bill, H.R. 7152. 

In the last paragraph you say you will 
be interested in knowing the way I vote and 
hope that I will not be a party to filibuster- 
ing at the expense of the American people. 

I regret that I cannot share your belief 
that the pending civil rights bill would, as 
you say, promote the welfare of our own 
Nation and benefit our world image. I 
think that the bill was born of political 
expediency and rocked in the cradle of racial 
violence; that it contains violations of the 
Constitution which I have taken a solemn 
oath to support and uphold; that it con- 
tains provisions that are unfair to all prop- 
erty owners; and, last but not least, that 
it is a trend to a centralized form of gov- 
ernment which could eventually end in dic- 
tatorship. Therefore, I intend not only to 
vote against it but to oppose it to the best 
of my ability. 

I do not question your good intentions to 
promote the civil liberty of the nonwhites 
through this unconstitutional means, but 
I hope you have not forgotten the old maxim, 
“Hell is paved with good intentions,” 

Our present form of Government has 
lasted longer than any present form of 
government in the world. The reason that 
it has lasted is because of the wonderful 
wisdom of our Founding Fathers in placing 
limitations upon the powers of the central 
Government, leaving all others to the sover- 
eign States that formed a new Union or to 
the people thereof. Historians are agreed 
that those who framed our Constitution 
had enjoyed an unexcelled preparation in 
the study of political science and political 
history for the job to be done. Gladstone, 
one of Great Britain's truly great Prime 
Ministers, said that their product was the 
greatest instrument ever struck off by the 
hand and purpose of man. Those who 
framed the Constitution knew the dangers 
of tyranny and eventual dictatorship that 
were inherent in a strong central govern- 
ment. So they framed a Constitution which 
they thought would safeguard them against 
such dangers. But many Virginians, led by 
the eloguent Patrick Henry, felt that the 
job of safeguarding the rights of the States 
and of the people had not been accom- 
plished and they urged the Virginia Con- 
vention of 1788 not to ratify the Philadel- 
phia Constitution. It was only because of 
the tremendous infiuence of George Wash- 
ington, the cold logic of James Madison, and 
the firm promise of Madison and others that 
protective amendments would be offered to 
the Constitution to preserve personal free- 
dom, that a majority voted to ratify the 
Philadelphia Constitution—and, even then, 
it was ratified by a slim majority. 

I know that you are as grateful as I am 
for the religious freedom written into the 
first amendment, as otherwise there might 
not be today a Baptist church, to which I 
belong, or a Brethren church, to which you 
belong. It goes without saying that you 
want to preserve in full vigor the first 
amendment, which also assures you of free- 
dom of speech and the right to petition 
Congress. 

But the biggest issue debated in the Vir- 
ginia Convention of 1788 was whether or 
not the new Union would be a Federal Union; 
namely, one composed of sovereign States, 
and of strictly delegated powers, with all 
other powers reserved to the States or the 
people thereof. That very fundamental and 
essential principle of government was em- 
bodied in the 10th amendment. The bill 
that you advocate does violence to that 
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amendment. No one believes stronger than 
I in the Jeffersonian principle of equality, 
which includes equality in the sight of man 
as well as equality in the sight of God. But 
nothing could do greater violence of the Jef- 
fersonian term “all men are created equal" 
than to interpret it to mean “created with 
equal physical strength, equal brains, equal 
right to an abundance of physical posses- 
sions, etc.” What that term meant—and all 
that it meant—was: 

1. That God is our Creator and He has 
endowed us with certain inalienable rights. 

2. That in the Republic which we plan to 
establish all citizens should enjoy equal 
political rights. That included the right 
to participate in Government, the right to 
acquire and possess property, and the right 
to worship God according to the dictates 
of conscience. Implicit, however, in those 
fundamental rights was the necessary re- 
striction that they must be enjoyed in a 
manner that would not impinge upon equal 
enjoyment of similar rights by others. 

We now have on the statute books ample 
State and Federal laws to protect all of the 
political rights, guaranteed to all citizens 
by the Constitution including the 14th 
amendment. The enforcement of those laws 
would be a bit more tedious than would be 
the case under the pending civil rights bill. 
Under existing law a charge of a violation of 
a civil right is an offense that must be es- 
tablished in a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, whereas under the pending civil rights 
bill it can be established by the ipse dixit 
of a Federal bureaucrat. Again, when a 
man under existing law is accused of a civil 
rights offense which carries a criminal 
penalty, he is entitled under the Constitu- 
tion, to a trial by jury. This cherished con- 
stitutional right would be denied by the 
pending bill. 

In conclusion, I respectfully suggest that 
the fundamental reason why our form of 
government has lasted longer than the pres- 
ent government of any other nation, and 
why under it we have enjoyed more personal 
prosperity and political freedom than the 
people of any other nation, is because the 
Founding Fathers, in their great wisdom, 
combined a maximum of political freedom 
with the very definite assumption that we 
were a Christian nation. They founded a 
representative democracy upon a belief in 
God and His inspired word as recorded in 
the Holy Bible and they believed that our 
form of self-government would include the 
self-government of Christian character 
which would prevent us from turning liberty 
into license. 

You ask in the second paragraph of your 
letter that I break with tradition. As long 
as I have the honor and privilege of serving 
you in the Senate, I shall never break with 
the traditions which I have described above 
because if I do, I feel that I would be invit- 
ing the utter destruction of the 10th amend- 
ment and the bulwark of independent and 
sovereign States that now stands between us 
and an ultimate dictatorship. 

Faithfully yours, 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON. 


National Football League Says It Won’t 
Show Friday Games on National TV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Football League 
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indicated plans earlier this year to broad- 
cast five professional football games on 
Friday night television across the coun- 
try. This announced action certainly 
posed a grave threat to every city and 
town in the United States whose high 
schools have regularly scheduled football 
games on Friday nights. This type en- 
croachment by television could well turn 
this local spectator sport into a shamble 
across the Nation, thereby depriving the 
American public and our American youth 
of the wholesome advantage of this com- 
petitive sport. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of this body the very timely legislation, 
H.R. 10176, introduced on February 27 
by our colleague, the gentleman from 
Louisiana, T. A. THOMPSON, which would 
preclude such commercial broadcasts on 
Fridays. This proposed legislation no 
doubt caused the National Football 
League commissioner to withdraw his 
plans for such television broadcasts this 
year. There is no existing statute, how- 
ever, which would prevent future plans 
for the same purpose; therefore, it is 
my sincere hope that a sufficient number 
of Members of the House will look into 
the provisions of H.R. 10176 by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, Congressman 
THOMPSON, with a view toward passage of 
this needed legislation during this ses- 
sion as a permanent and positive protec- 
tion for the high schools of the Nation. 

In this regard, I commend to the at- 
tention of the membership the following 
article which appeared in the New York 
Times on Tuesday, March 3, 1964. 
Nationa FOOTBALL Leacux Sars Ir Won'r 

Snow Farmar GAMES on NATIONAL TV 

Scrtoot nor Teams BENEFIT sy MovE—Re- 

Port or TV PLAN sy Pros Hap STIRRED CON- 

GRESSIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC CRITICISM 

(By Gerald Eskenazi) 

The National Football League, under at- 
tack in recent weeks by high school and col- 
legiate associations for plans to televise 
Friday night games, sald yesterday that its 
Friday league games would not be shown 
nationally. 

A virtual agreement had been reached by 
the Ford Motor Co, and the American Broad- 

Co. to show five Friday night contests 
during the season. 

As soon as ABC's plans Were made known, 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
and the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations sent telegrams 
to Senators and Representatives in Washing- 
ton attacking the television plans. 

The associations maintained that about 
85 percent of all high school games were 
played on Friday night, and that the tele- 
vising of NFL games at the same time 
would damage the national scholastic pro- 
gram. 

GIANTS’ GAME INVOLVED 

Yesterday's announcement by Pete Rozelle, 
the commissioner of the NFL, said that at 
least one Friday night game had been sched- 
uled, at least two Monday night games were 
on tap, and that there would be two other 
night games. 

The New York Glants are the team in- 
volved in the Friday night telecast. They 
will play in Yankee Stadium September 25. 
The opponent has not been announced. 

A spokesman for Rozelle said that the 
game probably would be televised only to the 
city of the Giants’ opponent. 

The NFL announcement did not lessen 
the high school federation’s plans to “pro- 
tect itself,” according to Clifford B. Fagan, 
the federation’s executive secretary. 
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In Chicago, Fagan said: 

“We're grateful there will be no national 
television. But we don't want to have to 
continually depend on pro football's good 
graces to save us. We will continue to press 
for Federal legislation that expressly pro- 
hibits national television on the night that 
most schools throughout the country play.” 


SCHOOLS ARE ALARMED 


“Quite frankly,” he continued, “we are 
alarmed that we are not protected. We have 
received about 3 dozen telegrams from 
Senators and Congressmen about our posi- 
tion. All were favorable to our cause. We 
will continue to press during this session of 
Congress for protective legislation.” 
Representative T. A. 


Washington that he planned to submit a bill 
that would prohibit the telecasting of pro- 
fessional games in areas where school games 
were being played. 

The NFL has stressed that the plans for 
the Friday telecasts were independent of the 
league. The NFL recently signed a $28.2 mil- 
lion contract for 2 years with the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. But, the NFL said, 
ABC's telecasts would have been made under 
contracts with individual clubs, 

Both the NFL and J. Walter Thompson— 
the advertising agency handling the Ford 
television account—=strongly denied that con- 
gressional pressure had brought about the 
NFL decision. 

A spokesman for the agency said reports 
that the network would televise the Friday 
games “had been premature.” The spokes- 
man said, “had there not been so much pub- 
licity, the deal probably would have gone 
smoothly. 

Rozelle, in his statement, made no mention 
of the pressures put on the NFL after reports 
that the Senate antitrust subcommittee was 
being asked to investigate. 

He disputed the contention that the pur- 
pose of the Federal legislation passed in 1961 
(governing pro football telecasts) was to pro- 
tect high schools. 

“No mention is made of high schools in the 
legislation,” Rozelle said. 

The NFL teams that will play on Monday 
night are the Detroit Lions, who will play on 
September 28, and the St. Louis Cardinals, 
with a game scheduled on October 12. No 
opponent for either team has been selected. 

The NFL said the teams would play Mon- 
day night because of scheduling difficulties. 
The Cardinals, for example, would be re- 
quired to play their first five games on the 
road if they did not get the Monday date. 
The Lions’ September 28 date was their only 
available home date during the first 3 weeks 
of the season. 

It is not known when the two remaining 
nlght games would be played. 


Communist Party Activities on College 
Campuses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of my 
colleagues another outstanding column 
by Mr. Thurman Sensing in his weekly 
column “Sensing the News.” 
of this column is “Responsibility on 
Campus,” and is concerned with the in- 
creasing number of Communist Party 
officials who are being invited to speak 
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on college campuses across the country. 

Mr. President, I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse the comments contained in this 
article by Mr. Sensing. Those who are 
encouraging issuance of invitations to 
Communists to speak on college cam- 
puses generally come from the ranks of 
intellectual leftwingers in our colleges 
and universities. They maintain that 
they are promoting academic freedom 
when they invite the leaders of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., to lecture on their 
campuses to young and immature 
minds—even though FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover has issued his sternest of 
warnings lately about the Communist 
drive to subvert the minds and morals of 
our young people, especially on college 
campuses. 

Here is Mr. Hoover's answer to those 
who justify Communist lectures on the 
false notion that they are preserving 
academic freedom: 

It is indeed ironic that Communist Party 
speakers whose minds and thoughts and ac- 
tions are in no manner free—should demand 
the opportunity to parrot the Moscow line 
to young Americans under the guise of 
academic freedom. Academic freedom is not 
an instrument for the perpetuation of con- 
spiratorial ideologies. Nor is it an agent of 
self-destruction—a freedom to destroy free- 
dom. As a free-flowing channel of. truth 
and knowledge, academic freedom is not 
obligated to carry along the silted trib- 
utaries of les and distortions of known 
Communists. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this column by Mr. Sensing be 
printed in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENSING THE News 
(By Thurman Sensing) 
RESPONSIBILITY ON CAMPUS 

Would a medical school invite an abortion- 
ist to address student doctors? Would a 
municipal firefighting school allow an arson- 
ist to state his views? Would a of 
business administration give a platform to 
an embezzler? 

The answer to each and all of these ques- 
tions is, of course, “No.” The lawbreaker 
and the criminal mind, the conspirator, and 
the knowing doer of evil have no place in 
a teaching institution. 

Then why should a Communist official be 
allowed to address the students of a univer- 
sity on university property? Again, the logi- 
cal answer is that such a person should not 
be permitted to use a university for his nefar- 
ious purposes. 

Yet in North Carolina, where the legisla- 
ture enacted a law banning the appearance of 
Communists at State facilities, liberals have 
teamed up to condemn the legislative act. 
They preach the silly notion that academic 
freedom is somehow impaired if a Communist 
is not given the same platform offered to 
respectable citizens. How absurd can people 
get? 

The Communist point of view is not just 
the point of view of another political party. 
The Communist is, by virtue of his beliefs, 
and the conspiracy in which he is engaged, 
an enemy of free society. 

Well, some persons may say, we should 
know our enemies. Indeed we should. But 
it isn't necessary to submit to a propaganda 
speech in order to understand the nature of 
the Communist movement and its gonls. The 
overall Communist position is to be found 
in the writings of Lenin, Stalin, and its 
contemporary theorists. Any student can go 
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to the library and learn the character of the 
Communist doctrine. He can read the 
speeches of Nikita Khrushchey, who heads 
the international conspiracy as well as the 
Soviet State, and those of lesser Communist 
Officials. 

As a matter of fact, nothing prevents those 
persons in North Carolina, who think stu- 
dents should be exposed to real live Commu- 
nists, to hire a hall in the town of Chapel 
Hill or elsewhere and have Communist Party 
Officials give speeches for students to hear. 
There's no law against that in North Caro- 
lina. 

What the North Carolina law bars is the 
use of State property as à platform for Com- 
munists. It prevents Communist officials, 
such as National Party Chairman Gus Hall 
or National Committee Member Herbert 
Aptheker, from being given the honor that 
is associated with an appearance at a State 
university, 

Whatever speakers are chosen to address a 
university student body should be there be- 
cause they will contribuie to the education 
and well-being of the students, To be asked 
to give a speech at a university, in North 
Carolina or elsewehre, is commonly and 
rightly regarded as a privilege and an oppor- 
tunity. Neither the privilege nor the oppor- 
tunity should be extended to a Communist, 
who detests all our American values and who 
seeks the overthrow of the Republic, by 
violence lf necessary. 

Aside from these considerations, there is 
the fact that Communists do not speak the 
truth and do not believe in it. This is part 
of the Communist philosophy. Communism 
says that truth is merely a function of the 
party's needs; it is manipulated to meet the 
demands of the party. 

Therefore, a university that gives a Com- 
munist an opportunity to address a student 
body is knowingly allowing untruth to be 
voiced on campus for the express purpose of 
indoctrinating youth or distorting real 
situations and values. 

University authorities should realize that 
to allow such a situation to prevail is a 
betrayal of the parents trust—indeed of the 
trust of the people of the State who support 
the university. To say that denial of oppor- 
tunity for Communists to tell lies is a denial 
of academic freedom is to have a tragically 
warped idea of what freedom is. 

The legislature of North Carolina un- 
doubtedly will come under continuing heavy 
bombardment from liberals who want to re- 
open the campuses to Communist speakers. 
But the legislature is on sound, logical 
grounds. It should stick to its guns and 
educate the dissenting educators if that is 
necessary. 

What is most important about our uni- 
versities is that our American values be pro- 
tected, for they are part of our national 
lawbreakers and 
conspirators to twist student thinking is to 
allow the undermining of the foundations 
of our free society. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARTHUR WINSTEAD 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the many valuable contributions be- 
ing made by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars is the Voice of Democracy contest 
which is conducted each year and in 
which high schoo] students throughout 
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the United States participate for four 
scholarships. - 

Mr. Henry E. Chatham, Jr., a senior 
at the Meridian High School, Meridian, 
Miss., and a resident of my district, is 
the winner from my State this year. I 
am proud to insert his speech, The 
Challenge of Citizenship,” in the Rec- 
orp today. I am certain the Members 
of the House will be interested in the 
thinking of this fine young man on this 
vital subject and I highly recommend 
that they read his speech: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Henry E. Chatham, Jr., Meridian High 
School, Meridian, Miss.) 

The first 1964 American baby is now more 
than a month old. Statisticians say he will 
live at least until 2035, perhaps even longer. 
And he will lead a good life. He will begin 
work later, work fewer hours, and retire 
earlier than his father did. This mythical 
child, this product of statisticians, has been 
cast into the most affluent society known 
to man. By sheer accident, by some quirk 
of fate, he is an American citizen. 

Citizenship in the greatest nation on 
earth has a challenge behind each of many 
doors; doors which if opened wide and the 
mysterious unknown back of them faced 
squarely, lead to the better life. And the 
better life for all peoples is an ultimate 
but not an unattainable goal for mankind 
In this troubled world. 

Let us consider two of these doors. The 
first is that of education—education not for 
the rich or the poor, the humble or the 
mighty, but for all. This really is the pin- 
nacle of all learning—that the opportunity 
of education be given to everyone: the re- 
tarded child, the average child, the child 
prodigy. But with the door to education 
unlocked, our mythical child must accept 
this challenge of knowledge himself, the 
challenge to learn, to develop his own 
potential to its fullest. He must realize that 
his education is the key to the better life 
for himself and those who come after him. 
The recent words of President Johnson are 
all too clear; “Let us declare unconditional 
war on poverty.” In the name of young 
citizens of America, let us also declare 
unconditional war on ignorance. 

Let us now consider the second door, that 
of understanding. How often we venture 
from the paths of logic, quibble over mis- 
understandings and argue when only our 
definitions differ. By what scale shall our 
mythical child weigh this unknown measure 
called understanding? This is a scale which 
cannot be measured with rod or sounding 
line. Rather, it is as a boundless sea, Our 
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young citizen is challenged to dip his cup 
Into this sea. 

In the words of Kahlil Gibran, Say not, 
‘I have found the truth’ but rather ‘I haye 
found a truth,” By the same token we 
shall say, not “I have found understand- 
ing,” but rather, “I met the soul of under- 
standing walking upon my path.” 

If we say this and adhere to what we 
say, we will open the door to understanding 
and thereby accept the challenge of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 


Christmas Activity Report, 1963, the 
Salvation Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
outstanding work of the Ladies of the 
Salvation Army Auxiliary of Washing- 
ton, D.C., under the able leadership of 
their president, Mrs. Richard Blackburn 
Black, is commendable and worthy of 
note by the Senate. 

At Christmastime, as well as through- 
out the year, the ladies of the auxiliary, 
together with the Salvation Army, work 
long hours in behalf of the needy. The 
year-round activities of these dedicated 
ladies contribute greatly to the welfare 
and happiness of the underprivileged, 
particularly to the children of the com- 
munity. 

I want to pay tribute to the continuing 
and effective accomplishments of this 
splendid group of ladies and to their de- 
votion and dedication to mankind: The 
people of Washington have every reason 
to be proud of these lovely ladies whose 
slogan is: “Togetherness for Others.” I 
am sure my colleages will want to read 
the “Christmas Activity Report for 
1963,” recently released by the Salvation 
Army, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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The Salvation Army Christmas dinner fund WMAL and WMAL-TV. Radio 


was alded most extensively by radio station 


WWDC also gave financial support toward 
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providing Christmas dinners for the aged and 
infirm, Throughout the National Capital 
area, the total program was coordinated with 
the Christmas Bureau of the Health and Wel- 
fare Council. 

Christmas toy centers were open from De- 
cember 18 to December 24, in Washington, 
Alexandria, Arlington, Falls Church, and 
Prince Georges County. In addition to Sal- 
vation Army staff, many hundreds of yolun- 
teers, particularly from the Salvation Army 
Auxiliary provided the necessary manpower. 

As in previous years several thousand dolls 
were dressed and 13,536 stockings filled by 
interested friends, office groups, business 
firms, Government departments, clubs, et 
cetera. These were all distributed at the 
various toy centers to the parents of the 
families investigated and approved for as- 
sistance. 

The metropolitan and county newspapers 
were most generous, as were the radio and 
TV media in publicizing the entire Christmas 
program. 


U.S. Coast Guard: Routine Duty, 
Dramatic Rescue Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1964, the aging Coast Guard 
cutter, Coos Bay, after about 27 hours 
of struggle through a raging mid-At- 
lantic storm, staged a dramatic rescue 
of survivors from a British freighter, the 
SS Ambassador. The men of one of our 
finest services treated as only routine a 
job that bespoke the best traditions of 
the sea in their heroic efforts against 
overwhelming odds. Gale winds and 
30- to 40-foot waves impeded their efforts 
to help the crew of the distressed and 
foundering vessel. 

On the same day that this notable 
event took place, I and other members 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, and many other Members 
of this House were urging an authoriza- 
tion bill for a firm beginning to restore 
our Coast Guard to its proper status. 
Equipment and facilities authorized by 
that bill are part of a long-range pro- 
gram to enable this great service to meet 
today’s needs and build it up for the 
future. 

We noted the modesty of the Coast 
Guard requests. We felt that much more 
was needed than was asked for. As a 
small token of our recognition of their 
great needs we urged, and the Congress 
agreed, that the 1965 authorization 
should carry not one, but two, high en- 
durance cutters, and eight, instead of 
six, medium endurance cutters. 

Coos Bay was built in 1940. She was 
one of a class of seaplane tenders, built 
for the Navy before our entry into World 
War II. She was not designed for the 
work she is now doing. 

Coos Bay was a hand-me-down from 
the Navy after war's end. 

She has performed nobly under the 
skillful hands of her Coast Guard crew. 

But is it not time we strengthened the 
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strong arms of the Coast Guard by giv- 
ing her more modern muscle, designed 
specifically for increasingly difficult 
tasks? 


I urge all Members of this House to 
read the following account of a great 
rescue by a great service, which appeared 
in the National Observer on March 2, 
1964: 

Heavy Seas, HIGH Drama, AND Coast GUARD 
COURAGE 


(By Peter T. Chew) 


PORTLAND, MATNE.—At 6:19 am., est., on 
Tuesday, February 18, the U.S. Coast Guard 
weather ship Coos Bay steamed warily south- 
eastward off the Grand Banks of Newfound- 
land through wraiths of fog, snow flurries, 
and mountainous seas, her youthful crew- 
men on the lookout for drifting ice 

The vessel was bound for Portland after 
more than 3 weeks of weather patrol on 
Ocean Station Bravo in the Davis Strait off 
Laborador. Suddenly, Michael Hamrick, a 
19-year-old seaman radioman, adjusted his 
earphones, leaned forward, and rapidly de- 
coded an emergency message from the grain- 
laden British freighter Ambassador, 370 miles 
to the south: 

“Ambassador: Position 38.04 north, 52.37 
west. Request standby. Have lost engine. 
Breakdown. Urgent all ships.” 

Thus began a high adventure in raging 
North Atlantic seas that ended early one 
morning last week when the slender white 
Coos Bay—her superstructure bristling with 
twirling radar antennas—glided into wind- 
whipped Portland harbor. She bore the 
body of the Ambassador's enigmatic master, 
Capt. Harry Strickland, 52, of Portsmouth, 
England, wrapped in rough canvas—and an 
air of mystery. She also carried 11 of the 
Ambassador's polyglot crewmen who com- 
plained bitterly about the conduct of their 
officers, most of whom drowned in a frantic 
attempt to get away from their stricken ship. 

TELLERS OF THE TALE 


From Comdr. Claude W. Bailey, 48, the 
Coos Bay's precise, peppery skipper, from his 
134 officers and men, and from public and 
private statements by the Ambassador's 
shaken survivors, it is possible to reconstruct 
the busy hours that followed receipt of that 
first distress call in the Coos Bay's cramped 
radio shack amidships. 

From the instant Seaman Hamrick took the 
Ambassador's first message, things moved 
fast aboard the Coos Bay. John McCaslin, 
radioman first, class, sitting beside Hamrick 
at a high-frequency transmitter, immediately 
flashed the message to U.S. Coast Guard 
headquarters in Washington, D.C., which re- 
layed it by teletype within seconds to the 
commander, eastern area, U.S. Coast Guard, 
high in the customhouse building on the 
Battery in New York City. 

A seaman ran to Commander Balley's cabin 
with the news. “Listen sharp for any fur- 
ther traffic,” snapped Commander Bailey, 
jumping up from his breakfast table and 
reaching for his phone to the bridge. A few 
minutes later, another call from the Ambas- 
sador reached the Coos Bay. Then at 6:38 
a.m. came the words: 

“Please come fastest. S OS position 38.04 
north, 5837 west.“ 

On receipt of the first message, Commander 
Bailey had ordered the junior officer on the 
bridge to change course and plunge due south 
at “best speed“ toward the freighter, now 
foundering in 40-foot seas, and 65-mile-per- 
hour winds some 600 miles southeast of Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. 

CALLING ON A COMPUTER 

Eastern area headquarters authorized Com- 
mander Bailey's course change, then its cele- 
brated search-rescue command center went 
into action. A giant IBM 305 Raymac com- 
puter spun out the names of half a dozen 
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1 that could be within a 100-mile radius 
the Ambassador, and transmitted the 
pollo: to the Coos Bay, 

Among them was the Italian luxury liner, 
Leonardo da Vinci, under the command of 
Capt. Oscar Ribari. The Italian Lines ship, 
with 500 passengers bound for New York City, 
was 50 miles northwest of the Ambassador, 
bucking the heaviest weather Captain Ribari 
had experienced in 31 years at sea. The Ital- 
ian captain headed immediately for the 
Treighter. 

Search aircraft were even now roaring down 


_Trunways—U.S. Air Force C-54's from Ber- 


muda, Coast Guard C—130's from Argentina, 
Newfoundland, and Royal Canadian Air Force 
CL-28's from Halifax. 

Because the Coos Bay's new course now 
carried her through the trough of the waves, 
she could make good time despite the heavy 
sea and her top speed of 18 knots was cut by 
only 3 or 4 knots, Even so, Commander 
Bailey figured he wouldn't reach the Ambas- 
sador for 24 hours. His estimated time of 
arrival: 6 a.m., Wednesday. 

“Our job, once we arrived, would be to act 
as on-scene commander of all air and sea 
search and rescue units,” said Commander 
Bailey last week in his spartan cabin aboard 
the Coos Bay. Commander Bailey ordered his 
executive officer, Lt. Comdr. George Maloney, 
to drdw up a coordinated search-and-rescue 
plan, thus leaving him free to handle the 
ship and oversee the entire operation. In 
the vessel's combat information center, Ma- 
loney and his men—bracing themselves with 
handholds against the violent rolling of their 
limber, flat-bottomed “ship—worked with 
mathematical tables, maps, and weather data, 
predicting such things as the drift of the 
Ambasador and, later, of the freighter’s life- 
rafts. 

Ens. Erwin Chase, 31, a powerfully bullt 
Coast Guard veteran from Rockland, Maine, 
organized six volunteer swimmers. Next 
morning they would don black neoprene 
“wet suits" and be prepared to go overboard 
in the rescue operation. Commander Bailey 
ordered still other crewmen to prepare all 
manner of rescue lines. Chief Gunner's Mate 
Fred Diefenbacher, a New Yorker, checked out 
his .20-caliber shoulder line throw gun for 
firing lines to the Ambassador. The gun, a 
Springfield rifle, employs a grenade cartridge 
to propel a 13-ounce steel slug, spearheading 
hundreds of feet of wire-thin, braided-wax 
nylon cord, the cord unwinding at bullet 
speed from its tin canister attached to the 
Tifle near the trigger. Once the cord has been 
caught by crewmen on the target ship, a 
heavier rope—to which lifejackets and rubber 
liferafts can be affixed—is attached to the 
light line and hauled across. 

Hour after hour, the Coos Bay fought her 
Way southward, as scores of messages flowed 
into and out of her radio shack—to the alr- 
craft, to other ships, to headquarters in New 
York City. 

The situation had one mitigating circum- 
stance, reasoned Commander Balley, a stocky, 
bespectacled man with 30 years’ experience 


at sea in everything from yachts, tugboats, 


and Army transports, to Coast Guard cutters, 
The Ambassador's pilot told him the freighter 
was smack in the warm water of the Gulf 
Stream. On the other hand, Commander 
Bailey's experience also told him that life- 
boats and liferafts couldn't live in such 
seas, the worst he'd ever sailed through. The 
big, lumbering passenger liners and freight- 
ers now converging on the foundering 
freighter could probably do little. And 24 
hours was a long time. 
ABANDONING SHIP 


The signals from the Ambassador grew pro- 
gressively weaker as Tuesday morning wore 
on. At 11:46 a.m. she sent a last message: 
“Situation dangerous. Might not last 8 
hours. Now abandoning ship.” Throughout 
the rest of the day, the Leonardo da Vinci, 
first on the scene, stood by the Ambassador 
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But because of her huge size, the passenger 
liner was unable to pull alongside, In the 
evening, the 10,000-ton Norwegian ore ship 
Fruen reached the scene and the Leonardo 
da Vinci resumed her voyage to New York. 

When the Coos Bay reached the Ambassa- 
dor at 9 am. Wednesday, the Fruen was-ly- 
ing 200 yards to leeward of the freighter. 
The Norwegian vessel's crew had already 
hauled five crewmen to safety on a line, but 
had snapped two of her three lines in the 
process. The first men to clamber aboard 
the Fruen said that 14 men, including all the 
Ambassador's deck officer, had been lost the 
Previous day when their liferafts had 
Swamped. The other men, including the 
Captain, had also tried to escape in rafts and 
had been pitched into the sea, but had man- 
aged to make it back aboard the Ambassa- 
dor. ‘There they had spent Tuesday night 
huddling in the lee of bulwarks on the bow 
of the darkened, wildly creaking ship, rolling 
and heaving in the huge waves. 

Wednesday morning, the Fruen fired its 
last rescue line to the Ambassador. During 
the next few hours, four more crewmen were 
tugged through the sea to safety—then the 
line parted. 

IT WAS UP TO US 


“The Fruen radioed that he had no more 
line to put out,” recalled Commander Bailey. 
“She stood off to watch. Now we knew it 
Was up to us.“ There were still 12 men 
aboard the Ambassador, including Captain 
Frickland. The British ship was listing so 
Steeply that the men had to climb from 
handhold to handhold. The lee deck was 
awash, and the seas were breaking heavily 
on her hatch covers. s 

The Coos Bay maneuvered her bow close 
to the bow of the listing freighter, Gun- 
ner's Mate Diefenbacher braced himself for- 
ward, raised the line-firing rifie to his shoul- 


der, and fired. The line whistled across to 


the freighter; the Ambassador's crewmen 
Pulled it in. The Coos Bay sent a 15-man 
rubber raft across on the heavy line. Be- 
cause of its lighter draft, and high, wind- 
catching superstructure, the Coos Bay drift- 
ed with the wind faster than the derelict, 
So to keep in line with his Com- 
mander Bailey had to maneuver his ship 
Smartly, all the while being careful not to 
crash into the other vessel. 

With the Coos Bay drifting away from the 
Ambassador, the men appeared reluctant to 
climb into the bobbing raft. 

At last five men got in: Moments later, 
an enormous wave swept three of them over- 
board, sending two swirling away toward the 
stern of the freighter. “Keep these men in 
sight at all costs,” shouted Commander 
Bailey from the flying bridge. Then another 
wave swept the last two men away. That 
was the only time—well, that was a bad 
moment,” said the Coos Bay's skipper last 
week. 

The Coos Bay revved her engines and sped 
after one of the men who'd been swept 500 
feet away. Ensign Chase and his men were 
suited up and ready, standing by a 10-foot- 
wide scramble net slung over the side near 
the forward part of Coos Bay's main deck. 

ANOTHER MAN SAVED 


When the ship reached the struggling 
crewman, Ensign Chase climbed down the 
net, followed by David Balous and Ken Shan- 
hotz, both young seamen; all three wore life- 
lines. Coos Bay was making a complete roll 
every 8 seconds, so one moment they were 
being dunked, the next they were yanked 10 
feet out of the water. They had to hold on 
with one hand, and try to get a line around 
the crewman from the Ambassador with the 
other. Meanwhile, they were getting 
slammed against the side of the ship. They 
finally wrestled the crewman up the net. 
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By this time, lookouts had spotted an- 
other man floating under the stern of the 
Ambassador. They threw him a line, which 
the man caught, and towed him 100 feet clear 
of the stern, Suddenly he was in trouble; 
his line had tangled around his arms, render- 
ing him helpless; then a wave tossed him be- 
tween the scramble net and the side of the 
Coos Bay, and the line became entangled with 
the net. 

David Bichrest, a 22-year-old 130-pound 
boatswain's mate third class, was standing 
off to one side. He heard a voice shout: 
“Someone get down there with a knife.” 
Without waiting to hook up a safety line 
harness, he climbed down the net, diving past 
the other three exhausted swimmers, In the 
pounding seas, he managed to cut the mer- 
chant sailor free. Suddenly both men were 
swept up and away from the Coos Bay, Bich- 
rest struggling to keep the other man’s head 
above water. 


A PLEASED EXPRESSION 


“This man I went after was an Arab,” Bich- 
rest said last week. He was an old man, and 
he seemed to be praying. He had a pleased 
expression on his face like he didn't care if 
he was going to die. I was screaming and 
cursing at him, trying to bring him out of it. 
He had a big bang on his head and that didn't 
help him none either.” 

Bichrest managed to get a line under the 
old man’s arms, but they were still drifting 
away from the Coos Bay. “We'd gone about 
30 feet,” says Bichrest, “but that can look 
like 30 miles in that kind of water. I heard 
someone shout for me to come back. But 
you don’t leave somebody like that. It's just 
not natural. I wouldn't have left him for 
anybody.” A few minutes later, Ensign 
Chase to get another line to Bich- 
fest and the two men were hauled in, 

The other three Ambassador men had 
meanwhile managed to scramble back aboard 
their ship. Commander Bailey 
circled his 311-foot-ship around like a busy 
terrier, and took another run toward the 
freighter, Ten men to go. 

The sky, which had been overcast all day, 
was now darkening, Since the ships drifted 
at different speeds, the Coos Bay could not 
lay close long enough for more than one line 
to be passed at a time; so the Coos Bay de- 
cided to make a series of passes at the 
Ambassador, with gunner Diefenbacher 
shooting over his line on each pass. 

On the first pass the maneuver was suc- 
cessful. An Ambassador crewman tied Dief- 
enbacher’s line around his waist, jumped 


into the sea, and was rapidly hauled to the 


swimmers who helped him up the net. 

As soon as the first man was on board, 
Commander Bailey whi his vessel 
around for another approach, Diefenbacher 
fired another line unearringly across to the 
Ambassador, and the second man came over. 
From this point on two men were hauled 
across on each pass by the Coos Bay. “This 
worked well enough,” said Commander 
Bailey, “until the next to the last trip when 
there were four men remaining on the Am- 
bassador, Suddenly, we saw all four men 
jump overboard tied on the line and it was 
too late to stop them.” The Coos Bay was 
drifting onto the wreck and nothing could 
be done but to get them on board as quickly 
as possible, 

When the first of the four men was half- 
way across the few hundred feet of turbulent 
water, his head suddenly slumped forward 
and he appeared to lose consciousness. The 
unconscious figure was Captain Frickland. 

HE USED A SLIPKNOT 

Dr. Charles T. Dolan, a U.S. Public Health 
Service physician assigned to the Coos Bay, 
said: “Captain NRickland's face was blue, and 
there was no pulse when he was brought 
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aboard.” The doctor quickly cut away the 
line from around Captain Prickland's chest. 
Mysteriously, he had tiled a marlin spike 
hitch, or slipknot, which apparently grew 
tighter as he was through the waves. 
One of his men said: “I told him not to tie 
that kind of knot.” Later, crewmen reported 
that the captain had had a “kind of glazed 
expression” on his face before they'd all 
jumped overboard. All attempts at resusci- 
tation failed, and Dr. Dolan pronounced him 
dead. 

With the Ambassador now evacuated, 
Commander Bailey left the Fruen to keep the 
unlighted freighter under observation to 
warn passing ships, then sped off to search 
for a liferaft that had been spotted by an 
aircraft 26 miles away. Later he found the 
empty raft and continued with the search 
until Thursday evening when, with the 
weather worsening, he called it off. The 
Dutch salvage tug Elbe arrived and at- 
tempted to tow the Ambassador away, but 
she went down on the end of the towline. 
The Fruen proceeded on-her way to Rotter- 
dam and the Coos Bay started its long 5-day 
voyage home through foul weather. 

What happened aboard the Ambassador 
up to and following the arrival of the Fruen, 
the Coos Bay, and the handful of other ships 
that stood by or searched the area, is less 
clear and is now the subject of an investiga- 
tion by the British Board of Trade. But 
during the voyage to Portland the survivors 
talked freely with their rescuers, and spoke 
up bluntly at a press conference on their 
arrival here. They contend the deck officers 
provided little or no leadership during the 
harrowing hours. 

The hero of the Ambassador, the men 
agreed, was David Burdette, 17, of Hull, Eng- 
land, a cadet officer at sea for the first time. 
“If it weren't for that kid, I wouldn't be 
here today,” said Zeke Mobondo, of Liver- 
pool, to reporters here. Burdette recounted 
that he had jumped into a raft with nine 
other men and the raft had been swamped. 
“They started panicking,” he said, “and I 
was scratched all over my face by crewmen 
clawing at me. Finally, I grabbed a rope at 
the side of the ship and hauled myself 
aboard. The others returned to the ship 
the same way. I yelled to the men to keep 
calm; they quieted down. Then I started 
looking for an officer aboard the ship but 
couldn't find one. I went to the bridge; no 
one was there. I went to the captain’s quar- 
ters and found the captain in his bunk. He 
said to me, ‘I thought everyone had aban- 
doned ship!“ 

WHISKED AWAY TO ENGLAND 


The Ambassador survivors were whisked 


removed from the ship and carried to Maine 
Medical Center here for the autopsy. Dr, 
Wilbur Leighton, Cumberland County med- 
ical examiner, announced late in the week 
that the captain had died “accidentally by 
drowning.” A few days ago, his ashes were 
scattered from a little fishing schooner on 
Casco Bay, at the request of his wife in 
England. 

When the week was over Commander Bal- 
ley relaxed at last. It wasn’t his province, 
he made it clear, to discuss the actions of 
the Ambassador's officers and men. But, as 
for his own crew, he was recommending 
Bichrest for the highest peacetime Coast 
Guard award, the Gold Lifesaving Medal, 
and was naming several other officers and 
men for commendations. He did answer one 
question about Captain Frickland, however. 
Was it not strange for the man's family to 
request such a burial? “Not at all,” he 
said, “It's a fitting way for a man who fol- 
lows the sea, And I shall order likewise." 
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Tribute to Rev. Joseph Murgas, Priest- 
Scientist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, February 17, 1964, marked the 
centennial birthday celebrations of Rev. 
Joseph Murgas, noted American Slovak 
priest-scientist. I was pleased to learn 
that the first tribute paid to this priest 
who greatly enriched our country with 
his vast contributions to religion, educa- 
tion, art, science, and fraternalism was 
in my State of New Jersey. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
story sent to me by John C. Sciranka, 
American Slovak journalist of Passaic, 
N.J., who knew Father Murgas person- 
ally. The story appeared in the Dobry 
Pastier—Good Shepherd—official organ 
of the Slovak Catholic Federation of 
America, which was founded 53 years 
ago by Father Murgas. I, too, pay trib- 
ute to this great genius. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Passaic Sr. Mary's PARISHIONERS Fmsr To 
Pay TRIBUTE TO FATHER MurGas on His 
CENTENNIAL BIRTHDAY 
On Sunday, February 2, during the pre- 

Lenten program at St. Mary’s auditorium, 

First and Monroe Streets, Passaic, N.J., a trib- 

ute was paid to the Reverend Joseph Murgas, 

priest-scientist, inventor, artist and frater- 

Nalist, whose centennial birthday will be 

observed starting on Monday, February 17, 

by all Slovaks throughout the entire year. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Andrew J. Romanak, P.A., 
pastor, was guest of honor at the entertain- 
ment program, accompanied by his assist- 
ants, Rev. Stephen Hlavatovie and Rev. 
Bernard P. Prusak, also Rev. Francis Bischoff 
of the Pope Pius XII High School. 

Brother James Kosan, 8J,, of Fordham 
University, N.Y., was a special guest, 

A Slovak play was presented by the Slovak 
Dramatic Circle consisting of the following 
cast: Stephen Veliky, Rudolph Sugra, Mrs. 
Paul Kopchak, Mr. and Mrs. William Miklovic, 
Mr. and Mrs, John Nemec, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Dubravsky, Andrew Kurnath, Joseph Madar 
and Mrs. Joseph Bartos. Father Hlavatovic 
is moderator of the circle and Prof, Anthony 
A. Suchon, organist, music director. 

A special feature on the program was a 
tribute to Rev. Joseph Murgas, noted priest- 
scientist who was honored by six American 
Presidents for contribution to wireless teleg- 
raphy and 17 other inventions for which he 
received U.S. patents. 

John C. Sciranka, American Slovak jour- 
nalist, who knew Father Murgas personally 
spoke on his vast contributions to religion, 
education, art, science, and fraternalism. 
Mr. Sciranka recalled that the late Father 
Emery Haltinger, later monsignor, who was 
pastor of St. Mary's parish; aided Father 

in founding the Slovak Catholic 

Federation of America on February 22, 1911, 

in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., where Father Murgas 

labored from his arrival to America in 1896 

until his death in May 1929. 

The Slovak Catholic Federation of America 
with the aid of American Slovaks erected an 
Institute of SS. Cyril and Methodius in 
Rome, whose cornerstone was blessed by the 
late Pope John XXIII on May 13, 1963, and 
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Pope Paul VI received 600 American Slovaks 
on September 14, 1963, in the Vatican, when 
the institute was blessed by Cardinal Tisser- 
ant. 

Sciranka, however, pointed out that Father 
Murgas gained a reputation as a creative 
genius for his original and valuable con- 
tributions to the development of the re- 
markable innovations of transmission by 
wireless telegraphy. Shortly after the dawn 
of the 20th century, the eyes of the entire 
communications world were drawn of Father 
Murgas’ experiments. In 1904 his first patent 
for the “Murgas System of Rapid Wireless 
Telegraphy” was sold to the Universal Aether 
Co., of Philadelphia. For the purposes 
of public test of Father Murgas’ system, 
$18,000 was appropriated to erect a 200-foot 
transmitting tower in North Wilkes-Barre 
and a similar one in Scranton, 19 miles away, 
the first of its type ever erected. 

First test of the tower was made in Septem- 
ber 1905, which was witnessed by many 
prominent officials. Lt. Comdr. Samuel 
Robinson, of the U.S. Navy, represented the 
naval communications and reported favor- 
able results to U.S. Secretary of the Navy 
Bonaparte. The test made headlines in the 
American press. Father Murgas was visited 
by the famous Marconi because his system 
was more superior. Historians claim that 
through Father Murgas’ efforts Wilkes-Barre 
almost became “a birthplace of radio.” 

Father Murgas headed the million-dollar 
drive for the establishment of the first 
Republic of Czechoslovakia. It was during 
that period that he came in contact with all 
the Slovak parishes in America, Catholic and 
Protestant, President Calvin Coolidge 
offered him a membership on the U.S. Radio 
Commission. He was also cofounder of the 

tion of the Sisters of 8S. Cyril 
and Methodius, who teach in our parochial 
schools. ; 

After this tribute to Father Murgas, the en- 
tire assemblage, led by Monsignor Romanak 
stood up and sang, “Kto za pravdu hori” 
(Who for Truth Aglowing) a special national 
hymn in tribute to his memory. Passaic 
Slovak parishioners were the first in America 
to pay tribute to this noted priest-scientist 
on this his centennial birthday anniversary. 

A Liberty Ship was named in his honor 
through the efforts of the late Reverend 
George Malinak of St. Gabriel's parish, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Also, a radio station was named 
for him in Banská Bystrica, Slovakia, where 
@ postal stamp was issued honoring him. 

Voice of America, Radio Free Europe and 
other radio programs paid tribute to this 
great priest-scientist, founder of the Slovak 
Catholic Federation of America. 


The Late Kathryn Furculo 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join members of the Massachusetts dele- 
gation and other colleagues who have 
risen to pay tribute to the memory of 
the late Kathryn Furculo, wife of the 
former Congressman and Governor, who 
died recently in Boston after a long and 
tragic illness. 

Mrs. Foster Furculo was a gracious 
and charming lady. 

She was a gifted human being who 
gave unsparingly of her time and talent 
for a number of worthy causes. Among 
these were activities in behalf of the 
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mentally retarded, those stricken with 
polio, muscular dystrophy, and cystic fi- 
brosis. 

At all times, however, she was a won- 
derful mother of five who viewed her 
official responsibilities as part of a wider 
role as wife of a government official. 
She brought sincerity and sense to every- 
thing she believed in, and one high hon- 
or she received gave indication of the 
impact she had. 

She was named as a lady of the Eques- 
trian Order of the Knights of the Holy 
Sepulcher by the late and great Pope 
John the XXIII. 

This is one of the highest papal hon- 
ors and one that was certainly deserved. 

But more than anything else, I remem- 
ber at this time the charm, the personal 
interest, and the devotion of Mrs. Fur- 
culo. I will miss her, and I want to ex- 
tend my deepest sympathies to her hus- 
band and five children. 


The Genocide Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very im- 
portant article about the Genocide Con- 
vention. It was written by Jessie Hal- 
pern, Washington correspondent for the 
Jewish Telegraphic Agency, and will ap- 
pear in subscribing newspapers on or 
about March 6, 1964. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CAPITAL SPOTLIGHT 


(By Jessie Halpern, J.T.A. correspondent in 
Washington) 


With a twist of irony, further confused by 
what appeared as a legislative-executive 
breakdown in communications, the White 
House this week turned down a senatorial 
appeal for Presidential leadership“ in push- 
ing US. ratification of the aging United 
Nations Genocide Convention. 

The complexities of the situation now 
seem to have grown to overwhelming pro- 
portions. Last July, Myer Feldman, Deputy 
Special Counsel to the President, made it 
known to congressional leaders that the 
White House very much wanted Senate 
ratification of the Genocide Convention. 

With this understanding, a month ago, a 
group of 10 Senators, headed by Senator 
HucH Scorr, Republican, of Pennsylvania, 
wrote President Johnson, asking for his help 
in the matter, saying: It is generally recog- 
nized that only a strong appeal from the 
President will bring this measure to debate 
and a vote in the Senate.“ 

When Senator Scorr received an answer 
this past week—not from the President, but 
from Frederick Dutton, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations—his 
upset reaction was understandable. In form 
fashion, the State Department had con- 
firmed “this Government's dedication to the 
convention's purpose” and continued, “it is 
the intention of the administration to ratify 
the Genocide Convention upon receiving the 
advice and consent of the Senate.” 
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Quipped dejected Senator Scorr, who felt 
that President Johnson never saw the letter 
urging White House help in the pressing 
Matter: “It was probably given the same 
treatment as letters requesting the Presi- 
dent to accept a can of salad oil or to crown 
a beauty queen.” 

But the White House immediately dis- 
agreed with Senator Scorr's assumption. A 
White House spokesman emphatically noted 
that “no President will ignore 10 Senators 
who write to him. Many in the White House 
saw the letter," the spokesman added. “It 
(the answer) went through six drafts; the 
only problem was how to answer it." 

While the perplexed senatorial group feels 
they “do not know what next we must do 
in this matter.” White House contention is 
that they must get the support of key Repub- 
lican conservatives. Specific recommenda- 
tions were for enlistment of support from 
Senators EVERETT DIRKSEN; of Illinois, BOURKE 
HICKENLOOFPER, of Iowa, and GEORGE AIKEN, 
of Vermont. A Presidential spokesman noted 
also that the “White House feels Senator 
FPourentcnT, of Arkansas, can only bring rati- 
fication of the Genocide Convention before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
when he knows he has the votes for it.” 

Though genocide has been a punishable 


international crime set forth as such by the . 


United Nations 13 years ago, and though the 
United States was instrumental in drafting 
it, the U.S. Government, and particularly the 
Senate, has treated the ratification issue as 
an “orphan” for too long. The.major present 
issue, as far as Senator Scorr is concerned, is 
this “conspiracy of silence by those who ap- 
parently don’t care.” 

At a time when the Nazi trials in Frank- 
Turt are again raising questions addressed to 
the conscience of 
treatment of the senatorial appeal letter ap- 
pears equally ironical. 

Last September, Senator Fu.sricut wrote 
Louis Shecter, of Baltimore, who has worked 
long and hard as chairman of the American 
Jewish Congress’ committee for ratification 
of the Genocide Convention. The Fulbright 
letter stated: “It is my impression at the 
moment * * that the situation in the 
Senate has not yet developed to a point where 
a two-thirds vote Is likely. Under these cir- 
cumstances there is serious doubt whether 
the national interest would be served by pro- 
moting a debate at this time which might 
lead to a defeat of the Genocide Convention 
on grounds quite extraneous to the subject 
matter.“ 

Senator Scorr decided action based on 
several factors was necessary. He knew that 
no US. President since the convention was 
drafted had really put his shoulders behind 
this issue. It had also been pointed out to 
him by. Mr. Shecter that, without a presi- 
dential push, the convention had slim 
chances for ratification, The problem of 
waiting for a majority to pass it only led 
to thé good possibility of letting the issue 
die, And, of course, as Mr, Shecter had 
further noted, no Senator had really ever 
said he was against the ratification. 

Why then should the White House sud- 
denly appear as a partner in “buck passing” 
when appealed to for leadership in Genocide 
Convention ratification? 

One certainly must hope that the reasons 
are not tied up with the need for southern 
democratic support in the administration's 
forthcoming campaign, President Johnson 
has given his unequivocal support to the 
civil rights bill. This has, of course, called 
forth the wrath of southern politicians. 
And it is many of these same politicians who 
are afraid that U.S. ratification of the Geno- 
cide Convention will make it applicable 
under domestic law to civil rights issues. 
It is also significant that though Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee Chairman 
Folnntiatrr supports aspects of international 
cooperation, his record on domestic civil 
rights leaves much to be desired. 
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Beyond the current White House-Senate 
confusion remains a consideration of un- 
doubtedly greater importence. This is the 
question of active moral commitment by the 
United States to the ratification. Until the 
issue is stripped of its political implications 
and brought entirely into a realm of moral 
consideration, it appears that U.S, ratifica- 
tion of the Genocide Convention will con- 
tinue on its way into unhealthy oblivion. 


Speech of Congressman Barry, of New 
York, on “What’s New in the Federal 
Civil Service?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
Congressman Rosert R. Barry, Republi- 
can, of New York, was the speaker at the 
technical meeting of the Federal Ac- 
countants Association of New York City 
held on February 14, 1964. Mr. Barry de- 
livered a most informative, interesting, 
and inspiring presentation entitled 
“What’s New in the Federal Civil Serv- 
ice?” 

This very information speech covers a 
variety of subjects currently of tremen- 
dous interest to Federal employees, in- 
cluding beneficial legislation, automation 
in the Federal service, the employee 
union movement, the current austerity 
program affecting the number of Federal 
employees, and many other items of in- 
terest to the Federal employee. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Rercorp, I include Congressman 
Barry’s speech: 

War's New IN THE FEDERAL Civm SERVICE? 


Public administrators are found of empha- 
sizing the three essential elements in admin- 
istration—men, money, and materials. Ar- 
guments as to which of these is most im- 
portant are rather futile in view of the fact 
all three are indispensable. No programs 
are administered without financial support, 
without supplies, equipment, and materials, 
and certainly not without manpower. 

It is the manpower aspects of the Federal 
Government that I have been asked to dis- 
cuss with you tonight. This I am happy to 
do, partly because my own interest 
in the public service extends back over a 
good many years, and partly because there 
now appears to be a greater interest in mat- 
ters relating to the Federal service than has 
existed for á good many years. 


WHY INTEREST IN THE FEDERAL SERVICE 
INCREASES 


I can think of at least three good reasons 
for this increasing interest in and concern 
about the Federal service. The first is its 
sheer size—approximately two and a half 
million men and women. There is a popular 
misconception to the effect that all of these 
so-called bureaucrats are located in Wash- 
ington, but nothing could be further from 
the truth As a matter of fact only about 
10 percent of them—some 255,000—are in 
the Washington metropolitan area, while the 
vast majority are in the field service, scat- 
tered throughout continental United States 
or, indeed, throughout the world. Last year, 
there were 183,633 Federal civilian employees 
stationed in this State, but the number in 
Oversea employment was almost as great— 
some 33,089 stationed in U.S. territories, and 
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127,489 in foreign countries, making a total 
of 160,578. 

Another reason for this increasing inter- 
est is that the original civil service law and 
the Commission which was established to 
enforce the law are approximately 80 years 
old, an anniversary which has been noted 
with appropriate ceremonies. In still an- 
other way, the fact that the Commission has 
become of age has been noted. After years 
of having segments of its organization scat- 
tered all over the city of Washington, the 
Commission now has a fine new home in 
Northwest Washington. For the first time in 
many a year, the whole agency is now to- 
gether under one roof. More than that, the 
Commission now has exceptionally fine and 
capable leadership. There have been other 
good Commission members and Commission 
Chairmen in the past, men who were sin- 
cerely devoted to the public service, but none 
has been more able or more effective in his 
efforts on behalf of the Federal service than 
John W. Macy, a career man with a long and 
distinguished record in the service which 
he now heads. 

Probably most important of all is the fact 
that, today, the public service is confronted 
by a multitude of tmportant and challeng- 
ing problems, some old and some new. 
Questions relating to compensation, polit- 
ical activity, retirement conditions and bene- 
fits have long been with us and may always 
be, but there ts a grist of challenging new 
problems, There is much interest today in 
the effect of automation on employment (or 
unemployment) but within the Federal serv- 
ice itself, there is serious concern about these 
matters. New problems are presented with 
regard to the proper role and function of 
unions among Government employees, and 
significant changes have recently taken-place 
within this area, 

Employee organizations have been greatly 
strengthened and benefited by actions taken 
by the Executive. One observes great inter- 
est in and concern about health benefits 
and other so-called fringe benefits; in fact, 
it has been said that, now that the prin- 
ciple of comparability with regard to com- 
pensation has been established, with appro- 
priate arrangements looking toward its con- 
tinued observance, the attention of the em- 
ployee organizations is likely to be concen- 
trated largely upon these fringe benefits. 
As the percentage of professional people in 
the service steadily increases, these people 
find that a good many problems confront 
them, not merely questions of compensa- 
tion, but of conditions of work, and the 
maintenance of an environment that ts con- 
ducive to high grade professional activity. 
We are concerned now, as always, about the 
image of the public service, and the attitude 
of the public toward the service. The pros- 
pect of reductions in force looms as a pos- 
sible consequence of the economy moves of 
the administration, and may-later be re- 
quired if, as a part of this economy drive, the 
departmental appropriations for the next 
fiscal year are reduced by the Congress. And 
there are many other important questions, 
some of which will be considered, if time 
permits. > 

PAY LEGISLATION 

In the last year or two, there have been 
important changes in the Federal service, 
some arising from legislation enacted by the 
Congress, others from actions taken by the 
administration. ‘The new pay legislation is 
by all means the most important legislation 
in the personnel field enacted by Congress. 

COMPARABILITY PRINCIPLE ESTABLISHED 

Pay legislation always creates difficult 
problems in the Congress. There is, to begin 
with, a certain amount of prejudice against 
Government people. Not only do pay raises 
involve spending more money—which is al- 

distasteful to some people—but they 
almost inevitably present serious political 
problems for the Members, Although most 
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of the Members realize that the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot recruit and hold in its em- 
ploy the corps of able, trained, and skilled 
people that it must have to do its work un- 
less reasonably adequate salaries are paid, 
they cannot, as a practical matter, raise 
salaries in the middie income and the top 
executive groups (in which the shortages of 
qualified personnel are greatest) unless they 
also raise salaries in the lower brackets. 
These raises may at times be difficult to 
justify, but they have to be made. The peo- 
ple in these brackets are far more numerous; 
not only do all of them have votes but their 
friends and relatives as well have votes. At 
the other end of the scale, the Congress 
cannot (or at least it never has been will- 
ing) to raise executive salaries (except cab- 
inet officers and Supreme Court judges) to 
a point where they would equal or exceed 
their own. This is understandable, but it 
does create something of a problem at a 
time when the supply of highly qualified 
professional and technical personnel is 
severely limited. 

As a result of these conflicting influences, 
Pay raises have for many years come rather 

tiy. Even those which have been 
passed have tended to be a bundle of com- 
promises, lacking the logic of adherence to 
any basic principle or plan. Many serious 
minded people, including Members of the 
Congress, have realized this deficiency. 
Numerous study commissions, created for 
the purpose of making surveys and recom- 
mendations, found State and local govern- 
ment pay better than that for top jobs in 
the Federal Service. Most recent of these 
was the Randall Commission, the chairman 
of which was himself a successful business- 
man possessing both a considerable amount 
of Federal experience and a praiseworthy un- 
derstanding of the basic problems in Fed- 
eral 1 administration. This Com- 
mission recommended considerable increases 
in the rates of pay for Federal workers—not 
by guesswork or on the basis of pressure 
group influence, but on the basis of the 
ee of comparability. 

This was a new idea in the development 
of Federal pay scales, It used to be a sort 
of axiom that “of course, Government can- 
not afford to pay salaries that come any- 
where near equaling what persons of similar 
— A and ability could earn in private 

This idea was taken for granted 
Ped EANAIR K TOTE er COLE Here 
was a business leader saying that Govern- 
ment not only could but must equalize its 
rates of pay with those of industry, job for 
job across the board, if Government was to 
obtain and hold in a tight labor market, the 
manpower that it needs must haye to per- 
form its responsibilities in the modern world 
of science, technology, space, and automation. 
Not only should the rates of pay be revised 
and upgraded on this basis, but there should 
be established on a permanent basis, a mech- 
anism for annual review and adjustment so 
that, once this basis is achieved, tt can be 
maintained in the future. 

The Kennedy administration, to which this 
report was submitted, accepted the basic 
philosophy of the report, and gave it full 
support. After extensive hearings in the 
Congress, the legislation was reported out 
and passed during the 87th Congress. The 
pay raise was divided into two parts, the 
first of which became effective immediately, 
the second of which became effective on 
January 1 of this year. This legislation was 
applicable to the regular Federal civilian 
service. This was fine, but it provided a 
solution for only a portion of the Federal 
pay problem. It soon became apparent that 
rere pay legislation would have to be en- 


(The only way in which more 
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could be given for these positions was to cut 
down on the top jobs for which, lf compara- 
bility was to be achieved, the needs were 
great). Of course, had unlimited funds been 
available, both groups could have been sat- 
isfied, but the administration and the lead- 
ership had established an arbitrary ceiling 
with respect to the total cost of the bill. 

Rather quickly some serious inequities in 
the Federal Salary Reform Act of 1962 be- 
came apparent, It was even contended by 
some that these inequities were so serious 
as to have produced a morale problem 
among the Federal civilian personnel. The 
existence of inequalities was not 
when one considers that the legislation ap- 
plies to so many people in so many different 
situations. These were the provisions most 
frequently cited by the employee leaders as 
being inequitable and unjust. 

(1) Certain employees who had been pro- 
moted prior to the effective date of the act 
actually made less than those promoted after 
that date, (Example: Employees in the top 
steps of grade 15 who were promoted to 
grades 16 or 17 may lose as much as $1,270 
a year in salary.) The reason for this was 
that those promoted under the act were 
guaranteed a cash increase equivalent to a 
two-step raise on their previous grade. Em- 
ployee leaders asked that those promoted at 
least a year prior to the effective date be 
given this same consideration. 

(2) Waiting periods for in-step raises now 
are longer than they were previously, par- 
ticularly for those in the lower grades. 

(3) The amount of in-step raises in grades 
4 and 5 were less than they were previously. 

(4) Postal employees with long service 
were not getting all the longevity credit to- 
ward higher pay, to which they were en- 
titled. 

(5) The "level of competence” provision 
for Federal classified employees, under which 
their work has to be above average and not 


pay increase was objected to, 
that it be eliminated or revised to prevent 
unwarranted denials of such increases. 


BILLS AFFECTING PARTICULAR GROUPS 


In the Ist session of the 88th Congress, 
several bills dealing with these matters were 
introduced, and new pay raise legislation is 
now before the Congress, with the full back- 
ing of the administration. This comes about 
in two ways. Reference was made earlier 
to the problem as it involves top level people 
in the executive branch, Members of the 
Congress and the judiciary. H.R.. 8986, the 
bill to accompish these changes, consists of 
five titles, as follows: 

(1) Provides increases for Classification 
Act empoyees, employees in the postal field 
service, those paid under the Foreign Service 
Act, physicians, dentists, and nurses in the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Veterans’ Administration, and employees of 
the agricultural stabilization and conserva- 
tion county committees. The several pay 
schedules involved would replace those 
otherwise effective in January 1964, con- 


tained in the Federal Salary Reform Act of. 


1962. That act, as has been noted, contains 
legislative directives and guidelines for the 
implementation, on a permanent and con- 
tinuing basis, of the principle of salary com- 
parability between comparable levels of work 
in the Federal Government and private 
enterprise. 

II. The Federal Legislative Salary Act, in- 
creases salaries for Senators and Representa- 
tives, the Speaker of the House, congres- 
sional employees and heads and assistant 
heads of legislative branch agencies. 

III. The Federal Executive Salary Act, in- 
creases salaries of Cabinet officers, under and 
assistant heads of. departments, heads and 
assistant heads of independent boards and 
commissions and certain other appointive 


IV. The Federal Judicial Salary Act, in- 
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creases salaries of the Chief Justice and As- 
sociate Justices of the Supreme Court, 
Judges of Circuit and District courts, Judges 
of certain other courts and some other posi- 
tions in the judiciary. 

This much needed legislation was not en- 
acted during the first session, At the end 
of the session, it had been reported out of 
the House committee, and was pending be- 
fore the Rules Committee. It seems to be 
a fairly safe assumption that the bill will 
be passed and signed. The majority leader- 
ship stated that they felt sure that the bill 
would be approved this year, and suggested 
April or May as likely dates of enactment. 
President Johnson expressed the hope that 
action might be completed in time for the 
new act to become effective on July 1. 

Questions such as this rarely seem to stay 
settled, even when the necessary legislation 
has been enacted. Some Members were never 
really sold on the idea of comparability. One 
Senator was reported to have said privately, 
“I'm getting sick of hearing the word ‘com- 
parability.’ It's a four-bit word coined by 
some bureaucrat in the Civil Service Com- 
mission to justify outrageous pay requests 
for high salaried bureaucrats.” Another 
observed that he was reminded of the Bib- 
lical quotation, “He who hath shall be 
given.” Now, though the system is less than 
2 years old, it appears that it is going to be 
reexamined under a cooperative arrangement 
between the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Civil Service Commission. It is reported 
that one group will examine the work of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in checking sal- 
aries of private jobs and relating them to 
the Federal service, while the other will 
look into the use made of Bureau of Labor 
Statistics data by the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Civil Service Commission in recom- 
mending salary adjustments to the President 
and the Congress, One Senator complains 
that two standards are being used in setting 
levels of compensation—local rates for blue 
collar workers, and national averages (which 
are higher) for administrative personnel. 

After these problems involving the civilian 
personnel generally and the top level posi- 
tion in the three branches of Government had 
been settled or moved toward the prospect 
of a settlement, the Congress had next to 
tackle some other important pay problems. 
The pay of the armed services personnel 
had not been revised and upgraded for 
several years. This was done in the Uni- 
formed Services Pay Act of 1963. Then the 
problems of the civilian personnel in service 
outside the Continental United States had 
to be attended to. 

Some of the teachers in Germany and else- 
where were thoroughly disgusted with the 
amount of the increase which they re- 
ceived—a mere pittance, they called it—and 
proceeded to give evidence of their dissat- 
isfaction by returning the pittance to their 
Congressman or to the agency by which they 
were employed, with some sarcastic note 
raising the question as to whether they— 
the Congress or the agency—could afford to 
do so much, It was the policy to return 
these remittances to those who sent them, 
if a usable address could be found. 

The maintenance of the comparability 
principle is the second influence working to- 
ward further pay legislation. As stated 
above, the 1962 act provides that, whenever 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics annual wage 
and salary data indicates the need there- 
for, the necessary revisions in pay rates shall 
be presented to the Congress for its approval. 
While it is not likely that such needed 
changes will meet with any serious opposi- 
tion, it is well-established that, under our 
system, no public funds can be expended for 
this or any other purpose without formal ac- 
tion by the Congress appropriating them, 

FRINGE BENEFITS 


Now that the comparability principle has 
been written into law in such a manner as to 
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More or less assure its observance on a con- 
tinuing basis, attention appears to be shift- 
ing to another aspect of the Federal pay 
Problem, namely, the question of fringe 
benefits. Of these, there are many different 
types. For illustrative p perhaps 
two items will suffice, one relating to health 
benefits, the other to travel. Both were en- 
acted last year, during the Ist session of 
the 88th Congress. 

Health benefits: Public Law 68-59, ap- 
Proved July 8, 1963, amends the Federal Em- 
Ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959 to pro- 
Vide additional choice of health benefit plans. 
Eliminates the requirement that employee 
Organization plans must have been in opera- 
tion on July 1, 1959, and permits employee 
Organizations to apply for approval as car- 
Tiers of health benefits plans through Decem- 
ber 1963. 

Travel: Public Law 88-146, approved Octo- 
ber 16, 1963, amends the Administrative Ex- 
penses Act of 1946 to authorize payment of 
travel and transportation expenses to stu- 
dent trainees when assigned, with or without 
promotion, upon completion of college work 
to positions for which there is determined by 
the Civil Service Commission to be a man- 
Power shortage. Prior law limited such pay- 
ment to student trainees who were promoted 
upon graduation, 

A compilation prepared by the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission at the end of the first 
session shows a considerable number of bills 
in this general area upon which some action 
Was taken. Although none of them was en- 
acted into law, it ts quite likely that some 
May be enacted during the current session, 
For example, one bill (HR. 4837) would es- 
tablish a prdcedure for payment of back 
Pay to persons improperly separated from the 
Federal service. This the House and 
is pending in the appropriate Senate com- 
mittee. HR. 6910 extends to other agencies 
of the Government the authority now pos- 
sessed by the military departments to settle 
claims against the United States by members 
of the uniformed service and civilian officers 
and employees for damage to or loss of per- 
sonal incident to their services. 
This bill passed the House and is pending be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee. And 
there are many more dealing with such sub- 
jects as dual compensation, health benefits 
and travel, hazardous pay, premium pay, and 
retirement benefits. 

One of the local newspaper writers on 
Federal personnel matters has suggested 
that, when pay raises have been achieved, 
employee unions may sidetrack the question 
of pay, using the time to gain fringe benefits. 

THE POSTAL WORKERS 


Next to the Department of Defense, which 
has approximately 1½ million civilian em- 
Ployees, comes the Post Office Department 
with half a million. I defer to no one in my 
admiration for and appreciation of the 
enormous service which the members of this 
devoted group of public servants render to 
me personally and to the Nation. Because 
they are well organized, and effective in mak- 
ing known to the Members of the Congress 
their desires and needs, they have for many 
years exerted a very great influence in deter- 
mining the form and content of Federal pay 
legislation. When I say that the effort to 
meet these needs has tended to produce a 
certain amount of imbalance in the Federal 
pay structure, I do not for one moment 
wish to minimize the importance of the post- 
al service or the needs of the thousands of 
man who perform its tasks. But I do insist 
that these demands present a problem, not 
only to me but to every Member of the 
Congress. 

The Congress, in its consideration of pay 
legislation—as in other matters—is charged 
with responsibiltly for safeguarding the na- 
tional interest, for looking at the problems 
which come before it in the broader con- 
text of the Nation as a whole. In consider- 
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ing the 1962 pay legislation, that broader 
context was the need for adopting a pay 
plan that would provide two things: (1) a 
living wage or better, in terms of the econ- 
omy of the sixties, for all Federal employees, 
regardless of the amount of training and 
preparation required for their respective jobs; 
and (2) a salary schedule for top level ad- 
ministrative, scientific and professional per- 
sonnel that would enable the Federal Govern- 
ment to recruit and hold in its employ the 
number-of highly trained specialists nec- 
essary to perform its technical and scientific 
work in the new age of space and technology. 
As in so many difficult situations, it is rela- 
tively easy to state the problem, and difficult 
to find an answer that is fair and equitable 
to all concerned. 

Here, briefly, is what happened in 1962. 
The proposal submitted by the administra- 
tion, while granting increases at all levels— 
some of them fairly substantial increases 
emphasized reform of the salary structure, 
and the urgent need for higher ceilings for 
top level personnel, in conformity with pay 
rates for men of comparable training, ex- 
perience, and ability in private employment. 
Even though adoption of this plan would 
make more difficult their own recruiting ef- 
forts, business leaders generally supported 
the administration proposals. The House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
held hearings and produced a new bill based 
largely on the old pattern—large increases in 
the lower grades and meager increases at the 
top, thereby ignoring the essentials of the 
administration plan, This change increased 
the annual cost of the legislation from an 
estimated $212 million to about $700 million. 

In other words, it was going to cost more 
than three times as much, without accom- 
plishing the major objectives of a better 
and more orderly pay structure for the Gov- 
ernment as a whole. What happened in re- 
solving this conflict was the adoption of a 
compromise which, like most compromises, 
was satisfactory to no one. The increases 
for the top jobs were less than most informed 
people thought desirable, while those in the 
lower grades were higher than had been rec- 
ommended but lower than those who hold 
these positions felt that they were entitled 
to. This, I suppose, is a more or less inevi- 
table result when, after careful and prolonged 
consideration of a difficult problem, men of 
good will attempt to work out reasonable 
and equitable solutions for the claims of 
competing groups. 

Nothing that I can say will make happy 
those who were disappointed in the result 
of the deliberations. My purpose here is to 
try to help all parties at interest to under- 
stand the problem which confronted the 
Congress, and how, on the basis of extensive 
study and analysis, the effort was made to 
arrive at the solution that seemed possible 
of accomplishment under the circumstances 
and that was calculated to the serve the 
national interest, 

REDUCING THE NUMBER OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


In January, as the 88th Congress assembled 
for its 2d session, and as the plans and pro- 
of the new administration were made 
public in the message on the state of the 
Union and in other ways, emphasis was placed 
on such widely publicized issues as tax reduc- 
tion, civil rights, and the war on poverty. 
The President had already taken steps to 
enforce a vigorous program of economy and 
efficiency in all the Federal departments and 
agencies, and this has a definite bearing on 
the subject of this discussion. 

In inaugurating this program, the Presi- 
dent placed each agency head on notice that 
he was to practice all possible economies con- 
sistent with the maintenance of high stand- 
ards in service to the public. They were 
asked to find ways of doing more work with 
fewer employees. In a speech in Houston on 
January 10, the Postmaster General expressed 
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the position of the administration in these 
terms: 

“In our domestic affairs, President Johnson 
has stressed from the very „ that 
the expenditures of Government in this ad- 
ministration will be handled with utmost 
thrift and frugality. The taxpayer is going 
to be assured of a dollar's value for every dol- 
lar of his money spent. 

“The expenses of every Federal agency are 
being trimmed to the bone, For the first 
time in a decade the growth in Federal em- 
ployment will be halted—in fact, there will 
be fewer people on the Federal payroll next 
year than in fiscal 1964. 

“In the Post Office Department we shall cut 
our employment by 5,000 by June 30. This 
will be achieved by leaving vacated jobs un- 
filed. Our economy measures will not re- 
sult in impaired postal service. We expect 
to handle our rapidly growing volume of mail 
by improved management techniques and 
harder work all around. Employee produc- 
tivity has been increasing steadily in the 
postal service and we intend to bring about 
even further gains. 

“President Johnson's stress on efficiency 
and frugality in Government does not mean 
that essential and desirable programs will be 
cut back or halted. It is essential that with- 
in the context of efficient management we 
move forward.” 

This statement indicates clearly what the 
basic objectives of the program are—to keep 
Government employment from growing, 
rather than to achieve any sizable reduc- 
tions. No slashing of essential programs is 
contemplated. There will be no wholesale 
reductions in force. By a policy of accre- 
tion, many vacancies occurring in existing 
positions will go unfilled, thereby making 
possible—at least for a time—a halt in the 
further growth of what some people love to 
refer to as “the bureaucracy.” By better 
management, the effort will be made to get 
more for our tax dollars, and to prevent new 
growth in Federal payroll. 

In spite of the very restrained and mod- 
erate manner in which the Johnson program 
was presented, its announcement created a 
certain amount of concern, not only in Wash- 
ington officialdom, but among Federal em- 
ployees. It was frequently stated that 
“nothing like this has happened in the last 
decade,” but this was not true. 

It has happened, in fact, on several occa- 
sions. President Eisenhower reduced Goy- 
ernment employment four times in his 8 
years in office—in 1953, 1954, 1955, and again 
in 1958. The reduction in the first 3 years 
amounted to some 201,000 positions. Presi- 
dent Kennedy added some workers in each 
of his 3 years, but there were still 40,000 
fewer civil servants in 1963 than there were 
in 1953—despite a population growth of 31 
million. The Federal payroll has been rela- 
tively stable since the end of World War II. 
remaining at the 2.5 million mark. 


ELIMINATING DISCRIMINATION 


I want to turn now to some Federal per- 
sonnel problems of a quite different nature. 
Much of what I have been saying has dealt 
with one aspect or another of the pay 2 
lem, but having in mind the old adage to 
the effect that man does not live by bread 
alone, I want to comment briefly on a few 
of the problems that concern all of us who 
are in or who have to deal with the Federal 
personnel system. 

In still another way, these problems differ 
from those previously discussed. We have 
been concerned with questions regarding 
which legislation has been enacted, but not 
all questions have a legislative base—at least, 
not at first. When they first arise, the 
executive branch has to deal with them as 
‘best it can, under existing laws, but if the 
problems persist and existing laws are Inade- 
quate, new legislation may be obtained at 
a later date. The nature of some of the 
current problems was suggested by the 
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Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, in an end-of-the-year survey when he 
wrote: “Insistence on equal employment 
opportunities, stepped-up quest for quality 
applicants, major innovations in career de- 
velopment of Federal employees, and a pro- 
gram for increasing productivity, highlight 
U.S. Government developments.” It is to 
some of these problems that I would now like 
to direct your attention. 
DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN WORKERS 


One longstanding problem in this field 
has involved equal pay for women workers. 
Since 1945, many attempts were made to 
enact legislation prohibiting discrimination 
in wages because of sex. Until 1962, no such 
bill passed either House. In that year, how- 
ever, equal pay measures passed in both 
Chambers but never reached conference. 
That legislation would have established a 
new structure for the administration of the 
act, and different standards of coverage, as 
compared with those prescribed under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. On June 
10, President Kennedy signed into law the 
Equal Pay Act of 1963, praising—as he did 
so—"those Members of Congress who worked 
so diligently to guide the Equal Pay Act 
through" and heralding it as “another 
structure base to democracy.” This prob- 
lem has, to be sure, been more notable in 
private employment than in the Government 
service, but even in Government, this type 
of discrimination still exists. A survey con- 
ducted by the Civil Service Commission as 
Tecently as 1962, as a part of President Ken- 
nedy’s program to eliminate discrimination 
from the Federal service, produced evidence 
of discrimination against women workers, 
both in the appointing process and in con- 
sideration for promotion to more respon- 
sible and better paying positions. 

These figures from the survey report 
showed conclusively that women in the high- 
er grades especially are confronted with al- 
most insuperable barriers in many agencies: 

The agencies’ percentage of requests for 
males only was 56 percent for jobs in grades 
5 through 8, 69 percent for jobs in grades 9 

12, and 94 percent in jobs in grades 
13 to 15. In contrast, the agencies specified 
“males only” in only 16 percent of jobs in 
grades 1 through 4. 

The Director of the Commission's Bureau 
of Recruiting and Examining declared that 
these figures are “difficult to defend or jus- 
tify,” as indeed, they are. 

Public attitudes with regard to such a 
matter as this change slowly, almost im- 
perceptibly so, but they do change. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had one woman Cabinet 
member throughout his tenure, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had one for a brief pe- 
riod. President Kennedy appointed more 
women to important positions in the Federal 
service than any of his predecessors, but 
not enough to forestall the complaints of 
women's organizations that women were 
still grossly underrepresented in top level 
positions in the service. President John- 
eon has now indicated (January 29) his in- 
tention of doing something about this sit- 
uation, announcing that—as a first step— 
50 qualified women would be appointed to 
important positions in the service within 
a month. Such a move, if followed by other 
similar appointments in the future, as va- 
cancies occur, could have a significant in- 
fluence in breaking down the existing bar- 
riers. 

RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 

Under legislation already on the books, 
the administration has continued the drive 
to eliminate discrimination in employment in 
the Federal service, on account of race, in 
both the civilian and military branches of 
the service, and in the personnel practices 
of Government contractors. Presidential 
committees have been functioning in each 
of these areas for some time, to hear com- 
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plaints, apprehend violators, and to take 
steps—tlegal or otherwise—to correct existing 
malpractices and obtain full compliance in 
the future. 

This is, in these days, obviously a very 
sensitive area within which to work. Most 
Americans agree that the Negro and other 
members of minority groups deserve a better 
break with respect to education, jobs, hous- 
ing, and access to public accommodations 
than they have had in the past, but before 
this can be achieved, the effect of geherations 
of prejudice and repression, of “keeping the 
Negro in his place“ has to be overcome. 
This is not easy, for it involves basic changes 
in a long-accepted way of life. These 
changes present many practical difficulties. 

Members of minority groups are at present 
very sensitive, and are apt to see or to think 
that they see discrimination where in fact 
none exists or was intended. Some seem to 
expect, not equality of treatment, which is 
their right, but preferential treatment, and 
complain if they do not get it. Conversely, 
some whites complain that they are dis- 
criminated against because their skins are 
not black—and so it goes. 

LABOR UNIONS AMONG FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Although organizations of Federal em- 
ployees developed in shore establishments 
and installations as far back as the Jack- 
sonian Era, it long continued to be generally 
assumed that labor unions and labor union 
tactics had little or no place among Govern- 
ment employees. Government—at least the 
Federal Government—was somehow different 
from private employment, and Government 
was or was supposed to be a model employ- 
er. Teachers, now organized in the larger 
cities, long shied away from union member- 
ship just as professional people still do, on 
the ground that such membership and the 
tactics of the unions are not becoming to 
or in keeping with the dignity of either the 
person or the job of the professional man or 
woman. 


Now, in the midsixties, when labor unions 
are finding their influence dwindling or 
threatened in many long unionized indus- 
tries, and when other industries are proving 
hard to organize, unionism in the Federal 
Government seems to be flourishing. These 
are some of the recent developments. Just 
@ week before he was elected President, in 
1960, the late President Kennedy wrote in a 
letter: “I have always believed that the 
right of Federal employees to deal collec- 
tively with the Federal departments and 
agencies in which they are employed should 
be protected.” Although resistance to un- 
ionization had been gradually weakening, 
its decline during the 3 years was very rapid. 
It may even have been so rapid as to justify 
the statement that it was spectacular. 

The basis for this generalization may be 
found in these important developments dur- 
ing recent years. In January 1962, the 
President signed two Executive orders de- 
signed to improve relations between man- 
agement and employees in the Federal 
service. = 

The first of these provided for a broad 
system of official recognition of Federal em- 
ployee unions which became effective on 
July 1; the second directed the Civil Service 
Commission to Issue by April 1 a plan for a 
new system for disposing of employee appeals. 
Both of these were the result of recom- 
mendations made to the President by his 
task force on employee-management rela- 
tions in the Federal service, headed by them 
Secretary, now Justice Arthur J, Goldberg 
who, in ting the report to the Presi- 
dent, stated that its recommendations 
charted the most significant advance that 
had been made in the field since the Lloyd- 
LaFollette Act of 1912. As the President 
signed the order, he stressed the fact that 
the public interest remains the dominant 
consideration, and expressed the belief that 
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employee-management relations would be 
strengthened by the orders. 

A second important development occurred 
almost exactly 1 year ago when, on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1963, the Comptroller General ruled 
that Government workers may have their 
union dues deducted from their paychecks 
by their Federal agencies—in other words, 
that the checkoff system might be used 
with respect to Federal employees. This 
ruling somewhat unexpectedly gave unions 
a right they have sought for many years. 
Union leaders believe that it will strengthen 
their position in attracting new members. 
The ruling came in response to a letter from 
the Civil Service Commission raising such 
questions as these: whether agencies could 
charge for the cost of this service, and 
whether the President could set a uniform 
charge for the service. ‘The Comptroller Gen- 
eral had previously held that a checkoff 
system could not be established without spe- 
cifle legislative authorization, but the Con- 
gress had enacted such legislation in 1961. 

The third point that I would make here is 
not so much a new one as a report of a de- 
layed reaction to the first. Jerry Klutz re- 
cently reported in the Washington Post that 
the first critical reactions to the President's 
union recognition order were being heard 
on Capitol Hill. Although administration 
spokesmen rejected the idea, suggestions 
were being made that this was merely a first 
step, which would lead to militant union- 
ization of all Federal employees, then the 
closed shop, collective bargaining on issues 
within the jurisdiction of the Congress, and 
finally to slowdowns and strikes such as 
those which have of late crippled the French 
and other governments. Since Federal em- 
ployees are forbidden to strike both by law 
and by the constitutions of their unions, this 
seems hardly probable. 


THE PROFESSIONAL MAN IN THE FEDERAL 
SERVICE 

In this speech, long though it may be, I 
can touch upon only a few of the problems 
of our Federal service. Since all of us are 
professional people, the problems of the pro- 
fessional person in the service is one topic 
that ‘should certainly not be overlooked. 
The general assumption appears to, be that 
there are no problems in this area. So we 
have been acting on theory that, should some 
arise, they will probably go away if we do 
not worry too much about them. Person- 
ally, I do not like this approach. 

What are the wants and needs of the pro- 
fessional person in Government? The ex- 
perience of a small group of top level Federal 
professionals that I know about may shed 
some light on this question. This group 
met once a month for a period of nearly 2 
years, at the Brookings Institution in Wash- 
ington, In an effort to do two things: (1) 
to Identify the problems of the more than 
200,000 Federal professionals in the coun- 
try, and (2) to figure out what could be 
done about them, Very early in their de- 
liberations it became apparent that there are 
many problems, and that very little atten- 
tion is being paid to them. 


field—accounting, law, e ineering, physics, 
chemistry, or whatnot, ry pcre cde ea 
are largely composed of and are dominated 
by and render service primarily to members 
who are in private employment or in the uni- 
versities. There is in each of these na- 
tional ,organizations a contingent—some- 
times a sizable contingent—of those who are 
in the Government service, but virtually 
no attention is given to their problems or 
their needs. This, the representatives of 
the associations frankly admitted when they 
met with the members of the organizing 
group. 
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Their findings in this respect were rein- 
forced in conversations with Members of 
Congress and congressional staff people. 
Two former staff directors of the House and 
Senate Committees on Post Office and Civil 
Service assured them that the Members were 
perfectly willing to help the professionals, 
but that nobody eyer told them (the Mem- 
bers and the committees) what the profes- 
sionals wanted. These findings lead to a de- 
cision—very reluctantly made, I assure you— 
to form a new organization, the Federal 
Professional Association, chartered under 
the laws of the District of Columbia, and 
formally launched at an all-day conference 
held in November 1962. Now slightly more 
than a year old, the association has been 
trying to lay sound foundations for future 
growth. It now has about 1,000 members, 
9 chapters in existence, and as many more 
in the process of development. There has 
been nothing lar in its development 
but the prospects for the future look quite 
encouraging. 

This is not the time or place for me to 
enter into any lengthy discourse on the 
organization, development, and program of 
the new association. Suffice it to say that 
it aspires to be of service to the professional 
people in Government who have no desire 
(or even a willingness) to join a union to 
protect their interests, and to do what it 
can to strengthen and improve the Federal 
service. It does not intend to concentrate 
on pay problems although, of course, it will 
appear at proper times before the appropri- 
ate committees to express the views of pro- 
fessionals on pending proposals in this field. 
It hopes rather to emphasize such questions 
as conditions of work conducive to research 
and writing, to better procedures than now 
exist for assisting persons who find them- 
selves the victim of unfair or arbitrary 
administrative action, or who are detri- 
mentally affected by the contracting out of 
work which could and probably should be 
done by Government personnel within the 
agencies. And since professionals, like all 
humans, grow old and have to retire, it will 
interest itself in improving the retirement 
system as it affects professionals. 

One of the things that became apparent 
very early in the deliberations of the asso- 
ciation’s organizing group was that a good 
Many Government agencies have never 
learned how to treat professional people, or 
how to obtain from them the maximum re- 
turn for salaries paid and efforts expended. 
Professional people cannot be treated like 
hired hands; they cannot, that is to say, if 
they are to produce high-grade work. Per- 
haps they have something of the qualities of 
the prima donna about them, but they do 
require suitable working conditions, freedom 
from annoying and administrative 
details, and a congenial atmosphere in which 
to work. 

They require an administrative setup in 
which research and writing is approved and 
encouraged, not frowned upon or merely 
tolerated as an expression of an idiosyncrasy 
on the part of the employee. Professional 
personnel, if they are to grow and develop, 
must be encouraged to do research, to write 
and publish professionally, subject only to 
such restrictions and restraints as are un- 
avoidably connected with the use of mate- 
rials classified for security reasons. 

These things Government agencies need to 
learn and I trust will learn as in this new 
age of science and technology, Government 
and Government personnel daily become 
more deeply involved in technical problems 
of the highest complexity and of great mo- 
ment to the future well-being of our country. 

AUTOMATION AND THE FEDERAL SERVICE 


In many contacts with Federal people, I 
gather the impression that they, no less than 
individuals in private emp. t. are 
deeply concerned about what automation 
may do to them and their jobs. I presume 
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that there is no aspect of modern life whose 
consequences are more talked about and less 
understood than that of automation. Since 
a good many of the members of this audience 
are professionals whose work seems especially 
likely to be affected by automation in an 
important way, it seems appropriate for me 
to devote a few remarks to the governmental 
aspects of this fascinating subject. 

In the first place, governments have been 
slow—much slower than management im pri- 
vate industry—to visualize what automatic 
data processing can mean for them, and to 
avail themselves of the financial savings and 
benefits which it offers. Even so, current 
surveys show considerable progress in this 
direction, and further development may be 
expected in the future at an accelerated pace. 
Like any important development, adjust- 
ment and change will be required. 

Some individuals will be hurt, but by care- 
ful advance planning, and by programs for 
the training and retraining of the individ- 
ual employees whose present jobs are dimin- 
ished or abolished, the personal injuries can 
be held to a minimum and progress can be 
made from which all will benefit, and in this 
I include even the relocated employee. 

This is one of those things that we have 
to take in our stride: Banshee yowls, and 
outbursts of rage and vituperation have 
never been particularly successful in solving 
problems, and I do not anticipate that they 
will be here, although they have already been 
tried, and probably will be again. The most 
extensive users of ADP in the Federal Gov- 
ernment have been the Internal Revenue 
Service, the Department of Commerce (par- 
ticularly in the Bureaus of Census and Pub- 
lic Roads), the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, now being joined by the 
Post Office Department in which the proc- 
esses of automation are being rapidly ad- 
vanced. In all agencies, ADP is being used 
for payroll and accounting operations. The 
experience thus far was summarized at the 
1963 National Conference of the American 
Society for Public Administration, in which 
these points were stressed: 

First, ADP systems, on a large scale, have 
an enormous potential for employee disloca- 
tion, unless manpower planning accom- 
panies technical planning. 

Second, if the impact on employees is to 
be minimized, innovations in personnel man- 
agement may be required. 

Third, retraining can also be highly impor- 
tant in adjustment of employees. IRS found 
early in its planning that attrition would 
not be sufficient to reduce employment in 
the affected work units. 

Fourth, encouraging employees to relocate 
presented the most difficult problem. Be- 
cause of personal and financial responsi- 
bilities, fewer employees than were antici- 
pated were willing to move. 

In addition, the point is emphasized that 
in the future, the Government employee 
must be far more flexible and adaptable to 
change and innovation than in the past. 
The chance that a man can follow the same 
type of activity through all the years of his 
working life is very slim; on the contrary, 
the probability is that the employee of the 
future will be engaged in several different 
types of work, very likely in as many different 
locations, in the course of his working life- 
time. 

Because automation is so new, and there 
has been so little opportunity to study and 
evaluate its effects, there is a movement 
underway right now to establish a broadly 
representative 32-member study commis- 
sion to deal with the economic and social 
dislocations resulting from automation, pos- 
sible arms reduction and changes in defense 
spending. The findings of such a body 
should, in due time, be of quite as great 
significance to Government people as for 
those in private employment. 
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THE FEDERAL SERVICE; ITS IMAGE AND ITS GOALS 
The image of the Federal service 


I know of no more suitable way of bring- 
ing these remarks to a close than to say 
a few words on a matter of serious concern 
to every person in this room—the image of 
the Federal service and its goals. The gov- 
ernment worker has never, in any society, 
either ancient or modern, been a particu- 
larly popular or admired individual. On the 
contrary, the government worker has, all too 
often, been looked down upon and spoken 
of in disparaging terms as being some sort 
of parasite on the back or in the hair of 
the body politic. He has often been charac- 
terized as not being very able, not very 
ambitious or industrious (or, obviously, he 
would not be a government worker), and 
sometimes not very honest. This time- 
honored sterotype of the government worker 
does gross injustice to the vast army of able 
and devoted men and women who today make 
up the Federal civil service. 

This problem of the attitude of the public 
toward its public service personnel has long 
been a matter of concern. The late Profes- 
sor and Civil Seryice Commissioner Leonard 
D. White made a study of the subject and 
published a book about it a quarter of a 
century ago. Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, as 
Chairman of the Commission, organized and 
directed a nationwide campaign to get the 
story of the public service to the people. 
Currently, within the last few days, the 
Brookings Institution in Washington has 
published an important volume on “The Im- 
age of the Federal Service,“ as a part of the 
report on its 5-year study of the Federal sery- 
ice and its problems. Obviously, this is not 
the sort of problem that can be solved by 
legislation, although occasionally, there are 
ways in which legislation can be helpful. 
This report will, Iam sure, be carefully stud- 
ied to see what action the Congress might 
take that would be helpful and constructive. 

The pursuit of excellence 

Just as many thoughtful persons have 
been concerned about the popular image of 
the public service, many are also concerned 
with what may be called the pursuit of ex- 
cellence. How is our National Government, 
with its important domestic responsibilities, 
and its foreign responsibilities emanating 
from its position as leader of the free world, 
going to get its proper share of the best 
minds, and the best trained minds to carry 
on its work in this new age of science, tech- 
nology, automation, and space? This is not 
& problem that can be solved either by wish- 
ful thinking or by exhortation. 

There are at least three important pre- 
requisites of a better public service. The 
first is better pay, and this, we are all happy 
to note, has been and is being achieved. 
The second is the recognition of merit, and 
here, also, important progress is being made. 
I have been much impressed this year, as I 
have in former years, as I have read in the 
papers of the important contributions made 
by many individuals in the Federal service. 
The practice of giving public recognition for 
conspicuous achievement is something rela- 
tively new and recent, but I like it. Here are 
the Stockberger Award, the Jump Award, 
the Flemming Awards, the Civil Service 
League Awards, the Rockefeller Fund 
Awards, and the awards for outstanding 
women workers—to mention only a few. 
This recognition of accomplishment is im- 
portant, and I believe that it contributes 
greatly to the realization of our goal of 
achieving excellence in the public service. 

An examination of the life stories of the 
recipients of these awards, and of the con- 
tributions that they had made is, indeed, im- 
pressive. Here are found, in the work of 
these men and women, the evidence of sig- 
nificant contributions not only for the bene- 
fit of all Americans but very often for the 
benefit of all mankind. As I ponder over 
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these stories, I like also to remember that it 
is only a few of the more outstanding em- 
ployees in the Federal service who are 30 
recognized. For every one who is, there are 
dozens, scores, hundreds, perhaps even thou- 
sands more who inconspicuously, day by day, 
perform their assigned tasks competently, 
efficiently, and with the high standards of in- 
tegrity that characterize the Federal civil 
service 


I salute these people—you and your co- 
workers, here and elsewhere around the 
country, All of this is a part of the effort to 
improve the image of the public service and 
of achieving excellence in it. No one has ex- 
pressed this idea better than O. Glenn Stahl, 
himself a distinguished career man in the 
Federal service, at a conference on achieving 
excellence in the public service, held in 
Philadelphia a few months ago, when he 
„Bald: 

“Our public servants are far better than 
the average citizen appreciates, but they 
must be still better than that. We cannot 
hope for respect without meriting it, but 
neither can we achieve excellence without 
Tespect. Both excellence and honor must 
move forward side by side; every step to im- 
prove personnel and performance must be 
accompanied by a step to generate public 
pride and recognition of accomplishment. 

“Only with a renewed determination to 
deal forthrightly and resolutely with the con- 
tinuing problem of the prestige of public em- 
ployment can we expect to close the remain- 
ing gap between the real quality of Gov- 
ernment personnel and the ideal required 
by our times.” 


Hon. Clark W. Thompson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 31, 1964, the rice farmers of Texas, 
in appreciation for work well done, gave 
a testimonial dinner in honor of our col- 
league, the Honorable CLARK W, THomp- 
son and Mrs. Thompson. 

It was an outstanding event and was 
attended by more than 1,200 friends of 
the Thompsons. The grand ballroom of 
the Rice Hotel in Houston was filled to 
overflowing and many who sought ad- 
mission had to be turned away. 

One of the principal speakers at this 
dinner was the Honorable Orville Free- 
man, the Secretary of Agriculture. In 
addition to saying some very complimen- 
tary things about his associations with 
Congressman THOMPSON, the Secretary 
delivered a major policy address on the 
subject of foreign trade. 

Trade is vital to agriculture. The pro- 
duction of more than 60 million Ameri- 
can acres are exported. Without an ex- 
port market American agriculture would 
suffer severely and because a healthy 
agriculture is so basic to a healthy Amer- 
ica, our Nation would suffer. 

A major problem facing agriculture 
trade today is the Common Market of 
Europe and it will not be long before the 
so-called Kennedy round of trade ne- 
gotiations takes place. Every American 
should be interested in our current trade 
situation and how we plan to move for- 
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ward in securing the greatest possible 
successes for our country out of the 
“Kennedy round.” 

Secretary Freeman has distinguished 
himself in many ways, but in no area has 
he carried on more vigorously and with 
greater understanding of the problems 
than he has in agriculture trade. The 
speech he made at CLARK THOMPSON'S 
dinner is particularly timely, and under 
unanimous consent I insert it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


ADDRESS OF SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN 


This is a critical year for agriculture and 
particularly for agricultural trade. Prelim- 
inary talks leading to the opening of general 
trade negotiations in May of this year have 
been underway for some months. Decisions 
which will be made in Geneva this year in 
the trade negotiations will have a critical 
effect on American agriculture and on 
farmers in the United States for many years 
to come. These decisions are turning out to 
be difficult to make. 

I refer, of course, to the negotiations 
which have come to be called the Kennedy 
round of general trade negotiations arising 
out of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 
The trading countries of the world and the 
agricultural producers in these countries 
are truly at a crossroads in 1964. They may 
choose to travel the high road of trade ex- 
pansion, of fair and liberal and outward- 
looking trade policies, or they can choose the 
low road of restrictive, inward-looking, self- 
sufficient agricultural and trading systems. 

If the commercial trading nations of the 
free world take the high road, it can mean 
expanded export markets, increased sales 
for U.S. farmers, and a better day for the 
world’s consumers. If the trading countries 
take the low road, it will mean higher costs 
to their consumers, lower standards of living, 
political differences arising out of economic 
protectionism, and a far more difficult world 
to live in. 

I want to discuss these questions tonight 
not only with rice producers and rice millers 
who are here at this meeting, but through 
you with farmers all over the country. The 
question of trade is one which affects all of 
our farmers to a greater or lesser degree. 
Even though rice exports may be governed by 
regulations in foreign markets which are dif- 
ferent from those which govern feed grain 
exports, the principles which can improve 
farm incomes and enhance the living stand- 
ards of the world are the same from com- 
modity to commodity and throughout the 
world. 

I want to ask a few questions tonight and 
then seek to answer them. In this fashion, 
we can best pinpoint some important facts 
in what has come to be a somewhat confus- 
ing picture. 

1. Are agricultural exports important? 

2. Why is it that trade negotiations involv- 
ing agricultural products are so difficult? 

3. Has the emergence of the European Eco- 
nomic Community changed things in regard 
to agricultural trade? 

4. Do we oppose the European Economic 
Community or obstruct it? 

5. Do some of the European Economic 
Community's current practices and negotiat- 
ing proposals represent a serious threat to 
the American farmer and his markets? 

6. What are these negotiating proposals, 
and why do they threaten our legitimate 
rights? 

7. Do we have negotiating proposals? 

The answers to these questions are difficult, 
but they are crucial to the agricultural trade 
negotiations, and the outcome of the issues 
raised in these questions is as important to 
American farmers as the outcome of our own 
domestic agricultural policies. 
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1. Are agricultural exports important? 
They are exceedingly important—more than 
at any time in our history to farmers and to 
the entire Nation. Exports provide markets 
for over 60 million producing acres; they 
greatly ease the problems of production ad- 
justment. Exports strengthen market prices 
and improve farm incomes, Farm products 
for export provide jobs for around 1 million 
farmworkers, and many thousands of addi- 
tional jobs for those in towns and cities who 
transport, store, process, and otherwise serv- 
ice our food and agricultural industries. 
Agricultural exports selling in the world mar- 
ket for dollars add to the plus side of our 
international accounts at the rate of $4 bil- 
lion a year—twice the dollar export rate of 
1955, before most of today’s market expan- 
sion efforts were undertaken, 

Not only do agricultural exports aid our 
own economy greatly, but they are one of the 
greatest expressions of American progress and 
American ability as seen in foreign lands. 
Today, the products from American farms are 
helping to feed and clothe more millions of 
the world’s people than ever before, and this 
fact speaks loudly and clearly for our free 
and competitive agriculture, 

Because agricultural trade is important, 
agriculture is included in the general trade 
negotiations. There is a very simple logic 
behind the decision to tie all products to- 
gether in the negotiations. It will benefit 
both sides to do this. It was to use agricul- 
tural concessions where possible to secure in- 
dustrial concessions, and to use industrial 
concessions where possible to secure agricul- 
tural concessions, This procedure is at the 
very heart of the decision to coordinate the 
agricultural and nonagricultural trade nego- 
tiations. It makes good negotiating sense 
and gives us a stronger hand. Europe is not 
basically an agricultural exporter. We have 
comparatively little to offer her that is at- 
tractive in the agricultural concession area. 
But Europe is a heavy exporter of nonagri- 
cultural products and there is ample oppor- 
tunity for exchange. 

2. Why is it that trade negotiations in- 
volving agricultural products are so difficult? 

There are certain historical reasons. In 
the United States and throughout the world, 
the farmer has always been the low man on 
the economic totem pole. As governments 
have introduced measures to improve the 
incomes of farmers relative to other eco- 
nomic sectors, there has grown up a whole 
system of restrictions protecting domestic 
production in all countries by shutting out 
trade. I do not exclude the United States 
from this difficult situation, although our 
agriculture is protected far less than the 
agriculture of other countries. In the 
United States, however, farm families on the 
average earn incomes only 55 percent as high 
as the average for families working in other 
economic sectors. The same thing is true in 
Europe. This situation can and must be im- 
proved both in the United States and in 
Europe. But it cannot be improved simply 
by bullding a wall around the agriculture of 
a country or group of countries, thereby 
restricting the flow of trade. Yet that has 
often been the first approach to our farm in- 
come problems. And it is one we must still 
reckon with. 

There is also the fact of the technological 
explosion. The immense improvements in 
agricultural productivity, especially in the 
United States and in Europe, have brought 
the pressure of agriclultural surpluses to 
bear on farm prices and farm incomes. Also, 
this rising productivity has led many coun- 
tries of the world to believe that they can 
become self-sufficient in agricultural pro- 
duction even though they have failed to do 
it in the past. This has long been a goal in 
some areas. So, on the one hand, the tend- 
ency to protect the farmers from the price 
consequences of increased output lends to 
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trade restrictionism. And, on the other 
hand, the prospect of Increased productivity 
Tekindles the desire of many countries of 
finally becoming self-sufficient. 

3. Has the emergence of the EEC changed 
things in regard to agricultural trade? The 
EEC, or Common Market, is an economic 
union of six western European countries. It 
aims eventually to eliminate barriers to trade 
between its members. It must harmonize 
different economic systems and price levels. 
When this is done, the EEC—on economic 
Matters—will look and act as a single nation. 
In the trade negotiations, they will act as 
One in negotiating with the rest of the world, 
including the United States. They are try- 
ing to do what we did when we adopted a 
Common constitution—they want to be six 
in one. Clearly, the EEC has changed things, 
and we need to take account of the new 
Problems which have resulted. 

4. Do we oppose the European Economic 
Community or obstruct it? Does the United 
States seek to undermine its agriculture? 
Absolutely not. The United States has sup- 
ported and nourished the European Economic 
Community. In principle, the countries of 
the European Economic Community and the 
United States have agreed that we can im- 
Prove the welfare of our farm people and 
improve our trading relations with one an- 
Other at the same time. We all subscribe 
to the rules of the General Agreement on 
Tarifs and Trade—the GATT. We work to- 
gether for a stronger free world. 

But as so often happens in human affairs, 
it is easier to agree upon objectives than 
it is to agree upon ways to attain them. It 
is dificult to accomplish all we seck. As a 
Tesult, certain practices and new systems 
have come into existence, and others are be- 
ing discussed which would not appear to 
further the trade objectives we seek. 

The United States, and particularly the 
Secretary of Agriculture, has often been 
Charged with unreasonable demands upon 
Other trading countries and especially on the 
European Economic Community. It has 
been said in Europe that we seek to flood 
their markets with the products of U.S. 
farms, and to replace European farmers. 
This is simply not true. Let us look briefly 
at what the United States really wants in 
the agricultural negotiations. 

What we have asked for is exactly what 
we are willing to give, namely, fair access 
to the markets of the world based on trade 
in a recent representative period. Our pres- 
ent negotiations on beef imports are an 
example of this. United States beef imports 
have climbed spectacularly in the last sev- 
eral years, They are influencing domestic 
Prices and farm income, But the United 
States is not arbitrarily slamming shut its 
door on imports. We are negotiating with 
Our principal suppliers access arrangements 
Which will recognize our situation and their 
market needs, These market share arrange- 
ments will allow imports to continue to enter 
the United States up to recent representative 
levels, and to expand as our total market 


grows. 

The United States and other exporters 
how supply a share of Europe's markets and 
the markets of the other trading nations. 
What we ask in the future ts that the agri- 
cultural trade policies being undertaken not 
be designed to reduce our opportunities to 
share in those markets on a fair and reason- 
able competitive basis. We ask that the in- 
terests of the efficient agricultural produc- 
ers of the world be accounted for in the 
— and trade policies of other coun- 

es. 

We have the greatest sympathy for the 
Problems of European farmers. Our farm- 
ers have much in common with the farmers 
of Europe. We hope that Europe's farmers 
wlll prosper and that their markets will ex- 
pand and their income rise along with the 
income of U.S, farmers. We seek an oppor- 
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tunity to show, therefore, that it Is to the 
mutual advantage of importing countries 
and exporting countries to share the world’s 
agricultural markets and that the end re- 
sult would be better farm incomes and 
higher living standards throughout the world. 

5. Do some of the European Economic 
Community’s current practices and proposals 
represent a serious threat to the American 
farmer and his market? 

The only possible answer to this question 
is “yes.” Some of the erosion of the Ameri- 
can market has already begun. Exports of 
wheat flour to the EEC countries dropped by 
40 percent in 1963; exports of poultry and 
poultry products declined by 64 percent in 
1963. Import restrictions for grains which 
are under discussion within the European 
Economic Community could seriously dam- 
age our markets for wheat and feed grains. 
And a negotiating plan has been proposed 
which would have the effect of basing the 
agricultural trade negotiations upon a sys- 
tem of agricultural policies and levies which 
would seriously threaten markets we haye 
served for many years. 

6. What is this plan and why does it 
threaten our legitimate markets? 

The newspapers in recent weeks have writ- 
ten a great deal about a negotiating plan for 
agriculture developed by the European Eco- 
nomic Community. Our knowledge of this 
plan is in many respects incomplete but we 
know enough about it to be very concerned 
about its effect upon the United States and 
upon the trade negotiations generally. 

In essence this plan seeks to turn all im- 
port duties or other import barriers on agri- 
cultural products, in all negotiating coun- 
tries, into variable levies of the kind now 
applicable in the Eureopean Economic Com- 
munity. It would seriously alter the pres- 
ent system of agreements and practices 
worked out over many years, and replace 
them with a new system. 

As I understand it, this is not the kind of 
negotiating proposal which would make for 
progress. Instead we need a more practical 
proposal which recognizes and respects the 
different kinds of farm support systems in 
the world and the different kind of import 
barriers which protect them. It is not reas- 
onable to expect to impose one system on all 
countries of the world, no matter how ap- 
pealing that system may be to those who 
have devised it. We need a plan which can 
result in the reduction of fixed import du- 
ties, in greater access to markets, and in re- 
duction or elimination of discrimination 
among supplying countries where it is prac- 
ticed. 

The rights of third countries of access to 
markets have been painfully negotiated over 
the years. They are the starting point for 
further negotiations. If they are swept away, 
the fair and legitimate trade interests of the 
rest of the trading world will go with them. 
This must not be allowed to happen. 

7. Do we have a negotiating proposal? 

I do not approach these matters in a nega- 
tive way—to obstruct progress. It is useless 
to point our finger at others if we have no 
proposals of our own. Instead, we must ap- 
proach these important trade negotiations 
positively, recognizing the problems of others 
sympathetically and not rejecting out of 
hand the needs of other countries for a sound 
domestic farm policy which meets their 
needs. 

To do this, we must first find a way to 
negotiate under the new circumstances re- 
sulting from the EEC; then we must actually 
negotiate. As realistic people, we are not 
trying to redesign the world’s commercial 
trading system; instead we are searching for 
s negotiating plan, ri the differing 
needs of all countries to protect their farm 
income programs, 

In my considered Judgment there is such 
a practical workable system. We in the 
USDA have worked long and hard on such a 
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plan. Its basis is very simple. Its aim is 
fair market sharing based on long-standing 
practices, adjusted to new conditions result- 
ing from the European Economic Commu- 
nity and recognizing her problems but also 
the interests of third countries as well, 
Such a negotiating plan recognizes that all 
countries have rights. It would embody 
certain well-established international trad- 
ing principles and goals. 

Here are its elements: 

1. Fixed import duties should be reduced 
substantially. If the negotiating countries 
adopt a general rule for reducing fixed 
duties, that rule should cover agricultural 
products as well as industrial. Any items 
too sensitive to permit lower dutles would 
qualify for an exception for farm products 
as for any type of product. 

2. Variable import levies—a new device 
widely used in the European Economic Com- 
munity and in some other European coun- 
tries—should be included in the negotiations 
in a meaningful way. But variable levies 
cannot be reduced as fixed import duties 
can, so we must find an alternative means 
of trade liberalization. Negotiated trade 
access through arrangements for both do- 
mestic producers and exporters to share 
equitably in expanding markets would be 
the basic approach for grains, meats, and 
certain other variable fee items. 

3. For certain products, quantitative re- 
strictions or state trading impede trade. 
Where these barriers are used for the pro- 
tection of farm income programs, Improved 
access for imports should be negotiated 
again through fair market share arrange- 
ments similar to those which would be ne- 
gotiated for variable levies. Where the non- 
tariff barrier does not perform a critical 
function in the protection of farm income, 
however, we believe the barrier should be 
removed as quickly as possible, 

These proposals are already before the 
world. They are in fact a part of the com- 
mon language of trade liberalization aimed 
at creating balance between the legitimate 
protection of domestic farm income by vari- 
ous countries on one hand, and expanded 
international trade in agriculture products 
on the other. 

Let me explain in a little more detail what 
I have in mind, The fixed import duty is 
the most common form of protection in the 
world. It is still the prevalent form of pro- 
tection here in the United States, We are 
willing to consider reducing our fixed import 
duties on agricultural products if we can get 
adequate payment for them abroad -e don't 
Intend to give anything away—and if the 
domestic situation permits a cut. We think 
other countries should be willing to do the 
same, 

We recognize, however, that for many com- 
modities the fixed import duty is not the 
principal form of protection used. Variable 
levies, quantitative restrictions, and state 
trading are different, and they require dif- 
ferent methods. There are these and a host 
of other devices which, singly or in combina- 
tion, give the protection which was once re- 
quired and which we all seek to reduce in 
these negotiations for our common good. 
Nontariff barriers cannot be excluded from 
negotiations simply because they are not 
tariffs. The most sensible way to include 
them in the negotiations is to negotiate mar- 
ket-share arrangements for products covered 
by such systems. Even here I see no need 
for any one form of arrangement.” It should 
fit the needs of the countries and commodity 
with which we are dealing. The Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement and the market- 
sharing arrangements proposed by the 
United Kingdom in meats and cereals are 
important precedents. 

The essence of each arrangement, however, 
would be an assurance given by the import- 
ers to efficient outside countries that these 
producers would have the opportunity to 
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compete with domestic producers for a fair 
share of the domestic market, This market 
share would be based upon imports In a re- 
cent representative period, and it would pro- 
vide for expanded imports as the total mar- 
ket grows. It does not admit exclusion from 
markets, either by direct quotas or by adop- 
tion of domestic policies which have that 
effect. 

For some commodities—cereals and meat 
and dairy products come immediately to 
mind—these market-share arrangements 
may have to be quite elaborate. They may 
require new multilateral agreements involy- 
ing all major importers and exporters. They 
may cover areas of national policy not now 
subject to international commitments—such 
as support prices or noncommercial sales. 
They might require all the developed coun- 
tries of the world to make substantial con- 
tributions to the less developed countries by 
way of food aid.- 

The core of such arrangements, however, 
would be the assurance given by importers 
to exporters that they will not be shut out 
of the dollar import markets through the 
application of restrictions at the frontier. 

I repeat that agricultural markets can 
grow, as they must, only if the agricultural 
negotiations can make y if the 
key can be found to a liberal and progressive 
negotiating plan. 

I have set before you tonight such a 
negotiating plan: to reduce tariffs; to guar- 
antee fair and reasonable access to markets 
where tariff reduction is not applicable or 
possible; to remove nontariff restrictions at 
every opportunity. x 

This is a negotiating plan the world can 
understand, It does not involve the writing 
of a new language for the agricultural talks, 
It does not build the trade negotiations 
around any particular domestic agricultural 
system, but rather adapts the trade nego- 
tiation plan to the main systems of protec- 
tion and duties of all the trading partners 
in the world. It starts from where we are. 
It builds on the successful negotiations of 
the past. It benefits all nations—developed 
and less developed alike. 

Finally, it is a plan for trade liberaliza- 
tion, and that is what the trade negotia- 
tions are all about. 

It would require tariff cuts; it is not at 
all clear that other proposals would do this. 

It would assure markets to efficient pro- 
ducers and would require some limit to the 
mitasures encouraging inefficient production. 

It would expose the trading practices and 
the domestic farm policies of the free world 
to the test of the high principles under 
which the trade negotiations were launched. 

It would inject new strength and vigor 
into the world’s established commercial 
trading system, a system which has served 
man well through the ages and which con- 
tinues to offer best promise for effective and 
rewarding distribution of his production. 

As we move forward in trade talks, we need 
and want the advice and the support of farm 
groups in the United States. I assure you of 
the strongest possible representation of your 
interests, from the President on down. I 
have high hopes for a successful outcome, 
for expanded markets, and for better farm 
incomes as a result. 

Never before in trade negotiations has ag- 
riculture received so much attention and 
consideration. Agricultural trade had the 
vigorous attention of President Kennedy; it 
now has the vigorous attention of President 


is the policy of the U.S. Government. With 
the help and support of agriculture and in- 
dustry, I am optimistic that this united 
front can be turned into the most successful 
trade negotiations in history. 
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Address by Hon. Wilbur D. Mills at Ap- 
preciation Dinner for Hon, Clark W. 
Thompson, Houston, Tex., January 31, 
1964 
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HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, another 
principal speaker that evening was to be 
our colleague, the Honorable WILBUR 
Mis, the distinguished chairman of our 
Ways and Means Committee. Regret- 
fully, he had to miss the dinner due to 
illness in his family. The able general 
counsel of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, Mr. Leo Irwin, delivered the speech 
in the absence of Chairman MILLS. 

Under previous consent I also insert it 
in the RECORD: 

Appress or Hon. Wrisur D. MILLS, at AP- 
PRECIATION DINNER FOR HoN. CLARKE W. 
THOMPSON, Frīipay, JANUARY 31, 1964, AT 
Rice HOTEL, HOUSTON, TEX. 

Mr. Toastmaster, Clark and Mrs. Thomp- 
son, distinguished guests, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. 

‘This occasion which brings me to the great 
State of Texas is surely one of the most wel- 
comed and pleasant privileges which I have 
experienced in many, many years. It is 
said—and with some wisdom—that poli- 
ticlans always enjoy talking to people. 
This is more particularly true when the sub- 
ject is one which is deemed important to our 
fellow citizens; when the people to whom we 
are talking are our friends and neighbors; 
and when the person about whom we are 
talking is an admired and respected friend 
and colleague. 

The situation here tonight has all of these 
ingredients. Next to my native Arkansans, 
there are no friends to whom I would rather 
talk than my neighboring Texans. There is 
no farm product of more importance to our 
economy—both locally and nationally—than 
rice. And, above all, there is no Member of 
the Congress more deserving of commenda- 
tion and tribute, and whom I would rather 
honor, than my dear and good friend, CLARK 
THOMPSON, 

I can well understand why there are so 
many distinguished leaders from both busi- 
ness and agriculture here tonight, because I 
know the very high esteem in which OLARK 
THompson is held by all those who know 
him or haye been associated with him. I 
have personal knowledge of his high stand- 
ing among his colleagues in the Congress; 
your presence attests to the regard in which 
he is held by his constituents and neighbors. 
My own presence here gives me the oppor- 
tunity and the privilege to review and pay 
tribute to some of the more outstanding 
contributions which CLark has made to the 
economic and political strength of this part 
of the country and to the Nation as a whole, 

It has been my very high good fortune in 
the years past to have become extremely 
familiar with the exemplary works and deeds 
of our beloved and admired friend. For a 
long time, while CLARK was a leader in the 
Agriculture Committee of the House, and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Rice, and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Family 
Farms, I watched and admired the quiet and 
modest, but inspiring, and effective way in 
which he secured enactment of legislative 
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milestone after legislative milestone accord- 
ing recognition to the significance and im- 
portance of rice in the farm sector and in the 
food sector of our total economy. 

Those of you here tonight whose primary 
concern is with the rice economy of your 
area and mine need not be reminded that 
agriculture legislation relating to rice has 
come a long way in the past decade and a 
half. We have traversed this road largely 
because of the sustained efforts of the gentle- 
man from Texas, CLARK THOMPSON. It is 
not merely happenchance that the historic 
legislative enactments which have advanced 
the cause of rice, and all those many indi- 
viduals, families, and businesses which bene- 
fit from it, bear the name of CLARK THOMP- 
SON. 

A glance at the program announcing this 
dinner discloses a very brief review of some 
of the more recent measures which he au- 
thored and steered through the Congress. 
It is there indicated that 2 years ago, largely 
because of his efforts with the President, the 
national rice acreage allotment was in- 
creased by 10 percent, and since that time, he 
has led the fight in maintaining this in- 
crease. He was also instrumental in having 
the national acreage rice support price in- 
creased, and just a few days ago, the House 
of Representatives passed a bill permitting 
the transfer of acreage allotments in the 
case of the death of an individual. 

Going back even further, I recall his spon- 
sorship of the bill in the 84th Congress which 
increased the then existing rice acreage al- 
lotments by 5 percent and which made other 
beneficial changes relating to rice in the 
Agriculture Agreement Act; the bill in the 
85th Congress in 1957; the Rice Marketing 
Quotas Act of 1959; and I could continue to 
list these for a long time. Truly, Clark 
Thompson is the architect“ of our agricul- 
tural policy with respect to rice, and it is 
with good reason and justification that he 
is recognized as the spokesman for the rice 
industry in the U.S, Congress. 

Now what is this product which has mer- 
ited so much of the time and energy of our 
friend, CLan X? What is its status in the 
farm economy and the total economy? And 
of what significance is it to this section and 
to the entire United States? I am sure that 
you here tonight know the answers to these 
questions far better than I because while I 
have been closely associated with activities 
with respect to rice for many years, you are 
the real experts on this subject. Even so, 
Mr. Toastmaster, I believe there might be 
some interest in recounting just a few brief 
facts which have come to my attention in 
refreshing my recollection on the significance 
and importance of this great farm product 
to our part of the Nation. 

We can well begin with the fact that rice 
is & major crop of the Ninth Congressional 
District of Texas and the major food crop 
of Texas. The Department of Agriculture 
reported that in 1962 more than 11 million 
hundredweight of rice was produced in that 
district, which represented 71.7 percent of 
the total production of the State of Texas. 

And Texas in 1962 was tied with my own 
State of Arkansas for the top production 
State of that year, each haying produced 
16,401,000 bags. However, in the year just 
closed, the State of Texas led the Nation 
in rice production, with 18,394,000 bags out 
of a total production of 70 million bags. 

It is interesting to observe that rice, which 
is the most extensively grown food crop in 
the world, is also, in our own country, the 
most highly mechanized crop in the world. 
The yield per acre in the United States for 
1963 was 3,962 pounds, but in the State of 
Texas it was 4,025 pounds. The total US. 
production of 70-plus million bags for 1963 
was a record high for the second consecutive 
year, representing 6 percent above the pre- 
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vious record and 40 percent above the 1957- 
61 average. This larger crop was the result 
of higher yields, since the acreage harvested 
` was less than last year. The yield per acre 
tor the United States in 1963 was 236 pounds 
above the previous record and 645 pounds 
above the 1957-61 average. These statistics 
show how our efficiency in the production of 
this most important food crop continues 
to improve year by year. 

The cash return to the United States and to 
the rice producing States is evidence of the 
significance of this increasingly important 
food crop in our total economy. In 1962, 
farm marketings of rice in the United States 
amounted to over $332 million, and the 
Marketing of the Texas crop was over $82 
millon, or about 6 percent of total receipts 
from all crops in the State. However, these 
Overall marketing figures do not show the 
total picture by any means, since they do not 
indicate the thousands and thousands of 
families and businesses which depend upon 
the production, milling, and marketing of 
rice for their livelihood, 

We are all, of course, vitally interested in 
the outlook in the 1963-64 rice situation and 
in what might be expected on both the do- 
mestic and the international front. As just 
reported by the Outlook and Situation Board 
Of the Department of Agriculture about a 
Week ago, the dominant features in the 
1963-64 rice situation are, first, the record 
large crop and, second, some uncertainty in 
the export outlook. Domestic demand. for 
Tice in 1963-64 is expected to continue its 
Upward trend, and we are told it may total 
about 29.6 million bags. But while it is 
expected that exports might set a new rec- 
Ord of 38 million bags, the export estimates 
are subject to more than usual uncertainty. 
This ig because of several factors, including 
the situation in Indonesia—which is nor- 
mally a major buyer of the United States 
rice—and as to what might be expected with 
Tespect to rice purchases by the Soviet Union 
and the Eastern European bloc countries. 

We are told by the Outlook and Situation 
Board that the worldwide purchases of grains 
by the Soviet Union and the bloc countries 
recently has led to speculation that they 
may also be potential rice buyers. A fur- 
ther, but more long-term, factor with respect 
to the export outlook has to do with regu- 
lations recently promulgated by the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC) which are 
to go into operation on July 1, 1964. While 
these regulations probably will not have any 
Pronounced effect on U.S. exports during the 
Current marketing year, they will undoubt- 
edly give preferential treatment to rice-pro- 
ducing countries in the Common Market— 
meaning France and Italy—when they do 
become effective. 

A look at the total statistics for 1963 with 
Tespect to supply, domestic use, and exports 
Of rice shows in bold relief the importance 
to the US. ricegrower of exports. Thus, of 
the total supply for 1963 of 77.9 million bags, 
Which consists of 70.1 million of new produc- 
tion and 7.7 million of carryover, the do- 
Mestic consumption, including that for food, 
for seed, and for industry, accounted for 29.5 
million bags while the exports accounted for 
38 million bags. I cite these figures to indi- 
Cate the vital stake which the rice-produc- 
ing section of the United States has in our 
total international trade picture. 

It will be recalled that one of the major 
Policy objectives of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration was enactment of legislation which 
would give the President the authority which 
he would need to deal with the EEC in the 
next several years. The Committee on Ways 
and Means reported and the Congress passed 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 which not 
Only gives the President authority which he 
Will need in this regard, but also gives to 
him weapons which he can use to help pre- 
vent discrimination by foreign countries 
against U.S. farm products in foreign mar- 
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kets. Very strong language was written into 
that act in section 252, with respect to such 
matters. Our distinguished honoree here 
tonight played a major part in helping to 
shape the trade expansion legislation which 
was reported from the Committee on Ways 
and Means and which I think will prove to 
be of marked significance to this Nation in 
its trade relationships with other nations 
during the years to come. 

Mr. Toastmaster, this was just one of the 
many highly significant pieces of legislation 
which the Committee on Ways and Means 
has reported since CLARK THOMPSON became 
a member in January 1962. I know that it 
Was as a result of a great deal of thought 
and careful consideration that CLARK de- 
cided to shift from the Committee on Agri- 
culture to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. I am extremely glad that he decided 
to make this move. He has been one of the 
stalwart members of the committee and has 
rendered outstanding service in the several 
fields of our endeavor during the past 2 
years. 

I do not know of any time in the recent 
history of the United States that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has been busier 
with high-priority legislation than has been 
the case during these 2 years. Major revenue 
legislation has been enacted In each of the 
years since Clank became a member and 
particularly important in that regard are 
the Revenue Act of 1962 and the pending 
revenue reduction act, H.R. 8363, which has 
now been reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee and which is expected to pass the 
Senate and go to conference very shortly. 
Many sections of this bill, which will pro- 
vide the largest tax reduction in the history 
of the United States, bear the handiwork of 
our distinguished friend, CLARK THOMPSON, 

Other measures which the committee re- 
ported and which became law and which 
CLARK has helped to shape are the Tariff 
Classification Act of 1962, which reworked 
our 30-year-old, outmoded classification 
schedules; the Public Welfare Amendments 
of 1962, which revised our welfare legislation 
and gave the States more power to deal with 
abuses; the Tax Rate Extension Acts of 
1962 and 1063, and a very broad variety of 
other measures. So it is that when CLARK 
moved from the Agriculture Committee to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, he 
moved into an area where his many talents 
and qualifications outside the area of agri- 
culture could be brought to bear on fiscal, 
tax, tariff. and social security problems inti- 
mately affecting his own district and the 
entire United States. 

However, Crarx did not by any means lose 
his interest in agriculture when he came to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. On the 
contrary, that interest has continued to 
manifest itself, as evidenced by the fact that 
the most recent rice bills to pass the Con- 
gress continue to bear his name. On those 
very few occasions when CrarK has not been 
in attendance at the almost continuous ses- 
sions of the Committee on Ways and Means— 
and I must say he is one of our most consci- 
entious members—it has usually been be- 
cause he was appearing before the Agricul- 
ture Committee or was at the Department of 
Agriculture conferring with either the Secre- 
tary or other officials in behalf of the rice 
industry and the other agricultural inter- 
ests of the Ninth Congressional District of 
Texas. 

Mr. Toastmaster, I could go on at length 
about the yirtues of our mutual close friend. 
His quiet and gentle manner and his big 
heart might be misleading to one who did 
not know him well. These virtues might be 
taken by the uninitiated as a mark of an 
easy-going man. However, those of us who 
have had the privilege of working with him 
know that he stands like the Rock of Gibral- 
tar when the going gets rough. I recall a 
comment made by the late Speaker Rayburn 
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to one of his administrative assistants. He 
said, “Whenever you get in real trouble, you 
look up, and there will be CLARE THOMPSON 

to you.” Mr, Toastmaster, I could 
have made the same statement as our late 
beloved Speaker—whenever we have had real 
difficult issues in the committee, CLARE 
THOMPSON always stands fast for what is 
right. 

Mr. Toastmaster, I have always thought 
that it was a great gift to an individual to 
be possessed of a ready wit, a keen wit, and 
the ability to use it at crucial times. I can 
say without reservation that CLARK'S keen 
wit and high good humor have often brought 
the Committee on Ways and Means “back to 
earth,” so to speak, when tempers were on 
edge over some difficult point on which con- 
victions on both sides ran strong. 

As I have indicated, I could go on and on 
over the virtues and the accomplishments 
of our esteemed, admired, and 
friend and colleague. I need not do so, 
however, because those of you whom he has 
represented so well and so faithfully for so 
many years are aware of these many fine yir- 
tues. I consider it a high honor to have 
attended this dinner this evening, and I 
know that Crarx will continue to merit your 
confidence and your support and that he will 
serve you, the Ninth District, and the Nation 
faithfully and effectively for many years to 
come, 


Independence Day Celebration of Morocco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 
IN THE Hovi mai eee eee 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the eighth anniversary of the in- 


dependence of the Kingdom of Morocco, 


and on this memorable occasion, we wish 
to send warm felicitations to His 
Majesty, King Hassan II; and His Ex- 
cellency, the Moroccan Ambassador to 
the United States, Ali Bengelloun, 

Strategically situated, with coastlines 
on both the Atlantic Ocean and Medi- 
terranean Sea, Morocco has played 
throughout the centuries an important 
role in world politics. The Arabs con- 
quered Spain and threatened Europe 
through Morocco in the eighth century. 
Both Spain and France considered this 
land of high mountains, fertile valleys, 
and arid steppes important enough to 
occupy. Even American forces in World 
War II found it the gateway to North 
Africa and Europe. Now independent, 
Morocco continues to be a nation of con- 
sequences, linking African affairs with 
those of Europe. Furthermore, its At- 
lantic coastline is considered as one of 
the boundaries of the Arab world, which 
stretches from the Atlantic to the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Morocco, granted sovereignty by the 
Protectorate States in 1956, has steadily 
progressed with its development in the 
intervening 8 years. Because 70 per- 
cent of the 12 million people derive their 
living directly or indirectly from the 
soil, emphasis has been placed on agri- 
cultural projects. With the help of 
American foreign aid, the Moroccan 
Government has combated insects, is 
building a large irrigation project in the 
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northeast which will, by 1975, irrigate 
140,000 acres, and has trained many in 
agriculture, engineering, and industrial 
development. Because of severe 
droughts in 1960 and 1961 and the dev- 
astating earthquake in 1960, the United 
States has also provided surplus food- 
stuffs to a grateful people. Most of this 
wheat, though, is doled out, not as relief, 
but as wages. In a joint effort between 
our Government and Morocco, develop- 
ment projects are initiated to provide 
jobs for the unemployed, projects bene- 
ficial to the nation as well as to alleviate 
immediate hardships of the people. 
These laborers then receive, as salaries, 
cash from the Moroccan Government, 
and wheat from the United States, thus 
assuring them food as well as money to 
buy other necessary commodities. 

The Moroccan Government has also 
initiated a development scheme to pro- 
vide accommodations for the hundreds 
of thousands of tourists who are now 
discovering this exotic land. Morocco 
is rich in antiquities and picturesque 
scenery to satisfy all visitors. Fez, one 
of the traditional capitals, contains 
many structures of the Arab and Berber 
dynasties of old: Rabat, on the other 
hand, is modern, with skyscrapers and 
a European culture. For the photogra- 
pher, the Atlas Mountains afford ex- 
quisite shots, with its snowcapped tops 
and deep ravines, silhouetted against 
magnificent sunrises and sunsets. 

The land of Morocco also contains 
abundant minerals. For this reason, a 
new 3-year plan will be inaugurated this 
year, designed to process these natural 
resources for export and domestic con- 
sumption. One such project will be an 
industrial combine which will manufac- 
ture annually 400,000 tons of fertilizer, 
350,000 tons of iron-ore pellets, 25,000 
tons of sulphuric acid, and 2,700 tons of 


is apparent every- 


towns, its industrial plants, its agri- 
cultural schemes, all denote a prosper- 
ous future for the Moroccan people. I 
am proud, therefore, to be able to extend 
my congratulations to the Moroccan 
Government and people on their eighth 
anniversary of independence. 


Line of Succession for the Presidency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, many sug- 
gestions have been advanced on the 
matter of line of succession for the Pres- 
idency. A simple, ingenious, and down- 
to-earth proposal has been advanced by 
a very good friend of mine, Mr. L. E. 
Sellers, of Chipley, Fla. Mr. Sellers is 
a distinguished newspaper man and a 
civic leader. I am pleased to submit his 
letter for reprinting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 
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L. E, SELLERS, 
Chipley, Fla, February 18, 1964. 
Hon. Bos SIKES, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: Service organizations (Amer- 
ican Legion, VFW, etċ.), elect more than one 
vice president. So do many other clubs and 
civic groups. 

If the plan has merit for such organiza- 
tions, it should likewise have merit for the 
United States to elect more than one Vice 
President. 

The first Vice President could serve in the 
same capacity as the Vice President now 
serves, with the second Vice President mov- 
ing up in succession should the President 
die or become incapacitated. 

This would end, once and for all time, all 
this talk about who would serve. 

All three candidates could be chosen in 
the usual manner, at the conventions and 
at the polls. 

Should the third man ever become sec- 
ond in line” so to speak, he at least would 
be an officeholder elected by all the people 
and not by a segment vote or be a political 
appointee. 

Perhaps the idea has merit, maybe not. 
Perhaps it has been suggested many times 
already and rejected equally as many times. 

Sincerely, 
EARL. 


Resolution of Lithuanian Council of Miami 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
in America, many citizens of Lithuanian 
descent, who are rightfully concerned 
over the plight of their relatives and the 
country of their origin presently under 
the yoke of Communist tyranny. The 
Baltic countries generally have been en- 
couraged by the Presidential proclama- 
tions on their behalf and with our captive 
nations resolutions here in the Congress 
but we must not allow Russia to add 
more to her captives. The world must 
be reminded of the tyranny and oppres- 
sion upon these captive nations. 

On February 16, 1964, the Lithuanian 
Council of Miami adopted a resolution 
which I feel I should commend to my 
colleagues in the House: 

LITHUANIAN Councit OF MIAMI, 
Miami, Fla., February 16, 1964. 
RESOLUTION OF LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF 
Miami 3 
(Resolution adopted by a meeting of Ameri- 
cans of Lithuanian descent, sponsored by 
the Lithuanian Council of Miami, on 

February 16, 1964, at Miami Lithuanian 

American Citizens Club in Miami, Fla., to 

commemorate the 46th anniversary of the 

signing of the Declaration of Independence 

of Lithuania on February 16, 1918) 

Whereas Lithuania, the land of our 
ancestors, enjoyed a free and independent 
existence from 1918 until June 1940 when 
the Soviet Union by chicanery, subversion, 
and force invaded and occupied the country, 
and still rules and oppresses the Lithuanian 
nation to this day; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States strongly denounced the unlawful 
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Soviet seizure of Lithuania and the other 
Baltic States, and rightly does not recognize 
the illegal annexation and Moscow-imposed 
rule of these countries; and 

Whereas with the attention of the world 
focused on the new African and Asian na- 
tions which were liberated from colonialism 
with the aid of the United Nations and haye 
joined the community of free and indepen- 
dent States, the plight of Lithuania and the 
other Soviet-occupied nations has largely 
been neglected: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we request and urge our 
Government to instruct the U.S. delegation 
of the United Nations to place the case of 
occupied Lithuania and the other Soviet- 
captive nations before the committee on the 
abolition of colonialism and the liberation 
of all nation’s and peoples from foreign rule 
and oppression, principles for which the 
Soviet Union avowedly stands, the neces- 
sary evidence for presentation of this case is 
complete and ready in the report of the 
Select Committee to Investigate Communist 
Aggression and Forced Incorporation of the 
Baltic States Into the U.S.S.R., United States 
House of Representatives; be it also 

Resolved, To urge our Senators and the 
Members of Congress from our districts to 
support the Introduction by the United 
States of the case of the Baltic States and 
other Soviet-enslaved nations before the ap- 
propriate body of the United Nations; be it 
further 

Resolved, That this resolution be sent to 
the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, President 
of the United States; and copies thereof to 
the Honorable Dean Rusk, Secretary of State; 
the Senators from our State; the Congress- 
men from our districts; and the local press. 

Done this 16th day of February 1964 at 
Miami, Fla. 

A. D. KAULAKIS, 
Chairman. 
Mrs. J. BUKAVECKAS, 
Secretary. 


Tobacco Smoking as It Affects Advertising 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Advertising Association of the West, 
meeting recently at Bakersfield, Calif., 
adopted a resolution concerning the re- - 
cent widely publicized report on tobacco 
smoking as it affects advertising. 

I believe this group took a very timely 
and realistic stand on this matter. Their 
attitude is mature and in the public in- 
terest and they should be commended for 
it. I am therefore inserting a copy of 
their resolution into the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION CONCERNING UsR or TOBACCO 

Whereas national attention has recently 
been given to the report of the U.S. Surgeon 
General on the subject of cigarette smoking 
and the uses of tobacco; and 

Whereas the members of this association, 
collectively and individually, are always most 
interested in public welfare and the health 
of the public; and 

Whereas the Federal Trade Commission is 
now considering certain steps that will affect 
the advertising of these products: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Advertising Association 
of the West does recommend that advertisers 
of tobacco products should immediately take 
steps to prepare and put into use a code of 
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advertising practice, which will insure that 
all such advertising as is prepared and as is 
shown. will subscribe to the best interests of 
the health of the American people and the 
American economy. 

Further we recommend to the Federal 
Trade Commission that no precipitate action 
be taken, which might limit the right of 
advertisers of such products to tell their 
Story with fuli regard for truth in advertis- 
ing, good taste in advertising, and in recog- 
nition of the fact that the consumer or user, 
as an American citizen, does enjoy the privi- 
lege of freedom of choice on what he buys 
and what he uses. 


The Mounting Scandal of Urban Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, following 
the publication in the March issue of 
Reader's Digest of an article by me point- 
ing out abuses in the administration of 
the urban renewal program, I have re- 
ceived a large volume of mail from all 
Parts of the United States revealing ad- 
ditional abuses of the rights of people, 
similar in nature to those mentioned in 
the article. 

Further, a news item in today’s paper 
States that the head of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, in testifying 
about urban renewal before a Senate 
committee, referred to the “digestibility” 
of this “disruptive and dramatic” pro- 
gram; and one of the committee mem- 
bers expressed the hope that the “ruth- 
lessness of some planners and local ur- 
ban renewal groups” can be restrained. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this issue, I place the Reader's Digest 
article in the Recorp as a part of my 
Temarks: 

THE MOUNTING SCANDAL or URBAN RENEWAL 
(By Josx Downy, US. Representative, of 
Texas) 


(Nore—Representative Jon Downy, 
Democrat, of Texas, has been studying urban 
Problems—including redevelopment—for 10 
Years. And this past year, as chairman of 
Subcommittee No. 4 of the House Committee 
On the District of Columbia, he has been in- 
Vestigating Washington, D.C.’s own urban- 
renewal program. He has also conducted in- 
dependent surveys of the program as it op- 
erates in other cities.) 

Before you vote to accept Federal aid to, 
improve your city, consider the extravagance, 
favoritism, and misuse of power that have 
Attended urban renewal elsewhere in the 
Nation. 

See ee a decade ago Congress created 
our eral urban-redevelopment program, 
which pledges the U.S. Government to pay 
two-thirds of the net project cost of buying 
Up and clearing slums and rundown business 
areas, then building anew. Under the pro- 
Bram more than 1,300 renewal projects have 
been started in 679 cities. 

Many big projects have been carried out 
competently, but in a shockingly large num- 
ber, costs have skyrocketed. Charges of 
graft, favoritism, waste, arbitrary and illegal 
Use of power have risen toa roar. Two con- 
gressional committees are investigating. And 
there Is plenty to investigate as the program 
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continues to grow. The U.S. Housing and 
Home Finance Agency (HHFA), having swal- 
lowed up $4 billion already, is asking. Con- 
gress this year for authority to spend $3 
billion more for urban renewal. 

The handling of Erieview project No. 1 
in Cleveland touched off much of the furor 
and shows the proportions of the mess. 
When this 96-acre project was proposed, al- 
most everybody in Cleveland found it appeal- 
ing. The project would, it was argued, pro- 
vide an immense number of jobs, eradicate 
slums, diminish crime, straighten out traffic, 
renew Cleveland's famous old Euclid Avenue 
business section, and add new buildings and 
enterprises to the tax rolls—mostly at the 
expense of the American taxpayer. 

By law, the HHFA in Washington would 
pay planning costs. After the old buildings 
had been bought up and razed, after the 
land had been regraded and new services in- 
stalled, Cleveland could sell or lease the 
cleared tract to a private redeveloper of its 
own choice. Such a sale would inevitably be 
at far less than the cost of buying and clear- 
ing the condemned area—but the HHFA 
would absorb the lion's share of the result- 
ing loss. It would even pay for relocating 
displaced families. With an offer like that— 
a standing offer to any city under the urban- 
renewal law—how could Cleveland lose? 

There was, however, one hitch. Urban- 
renewal regulations state that Federal aid in 
demolition jobs can be given only to areas 
containing structures not worth saving. 
Most of the 118 buildings in the Erieview 
area had been judged sound by Cleveland 
housing inspectors. Some were new. So 
how could the project be made eligible for 
$33 million in Federal aid? Cleve- 
land officials hoped they had an answer, 
According to testimony before the House 
District of Columbia Subcommittee of which 
I am chairman, they arbitrarily reclassified 
84 of the 118 buildings as “substandard”— 
including 3 valued at $900,000, $840,000, 
and $660,000. 

Then, in the autumn of 1960, a party of 
Government employees from the regional Ur- 
ban Renewal Agency office in Chicago briefly 
toured the Erleview project site. According 
to a later report by Congress official watch- 
dog, the General Accounting Office, they did 
not look inside any of the buildings, but 
when they left they had endorsed the city’s 
reclassifications ànd thereby sealed the doom 
of 105 buildings worth $26 million, 

Property owners were stunned. How could 
buildings previously certified as sound sud- 
denly be branded hazardous? For example, 
as the GAO report shows, Cleveland housing 
inspectors had found only minor violations 
of the city code in an eight-story masonry 
building valued at $660,000—principally, cer- 
tain doors lacked self-closing devices and 
the cellar needed to be cleaned up. But at 


erty was classified “substandard” and sched- 
uled for acquisition and demolition. A 
sound 12-year-old, one-story brick-and- 
block building valued at $80,000 and having 
only a few minor violations (for example, in 
“the pointing of the chimney and the vent- 
ing of the toilets”) met the same fate. 
Many such rulings were made. 

One of the property owners, Mrs. Teresa 
Grisanti, went tocourt. She said her doomed 
building was sound (a local housing inspec- 
tor had said so just 2 months earlier); her 
lawyer stated that the claim that the “area 
was blighted, deteriorated, or deteriorating 
is contrary to fact, arbitrary, capricious, and 
constitutes a gross abuse of discretion.” He 
further asked in what her building was 
detrimental to the public t health, welfare, or 
safety of the area. The city's lawyer ob- 
jected to this question, and the objection was 
sustained by the Judge, who ruled that since 
the city council had approved the Erieview 
plan there was nothing he could do. The 
Ohio Supreme Court found “no debatable 
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constitutional] question" and refused to hear 
the appeal: 

It was as a result of the Cleveland uproar 
that Congress sent the General Accounting 
Office to check for waste in the $33 million 
of Federal grants and loans alreatly poured 
into the city. The GAO report was devastat- 
ing: “Our review shows that only 24 build- 
ings in the project were substandard because 
of building deficiencies which could not be 
corrected through normal maintenance. The 
URA’s criteria are so vague that a city may 
designate any of its buildings for demolition, 
even though far less costly methods may ac- 
complish the objectives of urban-renewal 
legislation,” 

The pattern was a familiar one to our sub- 
committee, which for 9 months had béen in- 
vestigating the local urban-renewal program 
in Washington, D.C. This is the largest such 
program in the country—under it, 60 percent 
of the city is scheduled for long-range re- 
development. One slice of this vast venture 
is the $20 million Columbia Plaza project. 
Consider this story as it unfolded in our sub- 
committee's official findings: 

By January 1959, the contracting firm of 
Antonelli & Gould had bought more than 
half of a valuable 9-acre tract of down- 
town Washington property near the State 
Department, intending to develop it with 
private funds. Old residential and business 
structures were demolished; plans were 
drawn for a diplomatic city, combining 
much-needed chancery offices with residen- 
tial apartment dwellings. But, meanwhile, 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency (RLA) had other ideas. Work- 
ing backstage with the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission, the RLA produced an 
agreement that the area should not be pri- 
vately developed. All appeals were ignored. 

Instead, the RLA had selected another 
group of redevelopers, the Columbia Plaza 
Corp. Faced with having its land condemned 
(by then it owned 90 percent of the area), 
Antonelli & Gould sold out. Then, the mo- 
ment the Columbia Plaza Corp. took over 
in November 1961, the RLA applied for and 
received a $6 million Federal loan and grant 
your tax dollars and mine—for the execu- 
tion of what private industry had long been 
willing to do without Federal subsidy. 

This deal brazenly ignored the law's re- 
quirements as to what kind of property can 
be taken over by urban renewal. When our 
subcommittee challenged the RLA to justify 
its actions, five men gave contradictory tes- 
timony. For example: The RLA appraiser 
had said the property contained 68 build- 
ings. But a subcommittee investigator pro- 
duced dated aerial photos showing that 15 
percent of the buildings had already been 
razed on the day the RLA appraiser claimed 
to have examined them. Somebody obvious- 
ly was not telling the truth, so we turned 
the case over to the Justice Department for 
prosecution. 

Urban renewal abuses in Washington and 
Cleveland raise questions that touch on 
countless projects throughout the Nation. 

1. The program is prodigal in its spending 
of Federal taxpayers’ money. As in Cleve- 
land, if a city council votes to go ahead with 
a renewal plan, URA puts up additional 
money to buy and clear the property, grade 
the land, and install services. Then the city 
sells or leases the prepared tract to a pri- 
vate redeveloper, usually without competitive 
bids and almost always at a loss. The URA 
makes the city an outright grant of two- 
thirds of the loss (three-fourths, if the 
city is small), i 

The city is supposed to pay the other 
third, but rarely pays in cash. URA credits 
it with the cost of schools, streets, sewers, 
and other work linked with the project. Of- 
ten the link is remote. New York City, for 

le, was allowed a credit of $2,718,908 
for a plaza at the Lincoln Center for the Per- 
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forming Arts. Perth Amboy, N:J., was given 
credit for a facility it planned to build later. 
The GAO reports are full of such cases. 

2. The program operates uke Robin Hood 
in feverse. It approves the taking of prop- 
erty by police power from ordinary citizens 
and selling It by advance arrangement to 
other, often wealthy, private citizens at prices 
frequently as low as 30 percent of acquisition 
cost.. That 70-percent writedown constitutes 
a huge subsidy which robs taxpayers every- 
where for the benefit of chosen redevelopers. 

For example: In Washington, D.C., accord- 
ing to Senator Jonn WIILIAxts, Republican, 
of Delaware, the city's redevelopment agency 
paid the D.C. Transit System, of which O. 
Roy Chalk is president, $1,266,605 for some 
property, then later leased it back to his 
Chalk House West, Inc., for 99 years at a 
bargain rental of $43,221 a year. 

Some of these deals extend subsidized 
housing to middle-income families and s0 
widen the scope of the welfare state. When 
it was begun 15 years ago, Washington's slow 
moving $100 million Southwest Urban Re- 
newal Area B project was supposed to provide 
housing at $17 per room per month. Instead, 
as Representative Jonn Kyi, Republican, of 
Iowa, says, The area is full of super-duper 
glass apartments which rent for $175 per 
month and up, unfurnished.” 

3. It forces poor but independent home- 
owners into subsidized public housing. A 
well-known W. judge, E. Barrett 
Prettyman, spoke eloquently of the people in 
a well-kept area doomed because’ it falled 
to meet modern standards, “What if its 
owners and occupants like it that way?” he 
asked. “Suppose they are old fashioned and 
prefer single-family dwellings; suppose they 
like small flower gardens, believe that a plot 
of ground is the place to rear children? Or 
suppose these people can't afford to own more 
modern homes? The poor, the slow, the old, 
the small in ambition have no less right to 
property than the quick, the young, the 
aggressive. Are such questions to be decided 
by the Government?” 

Urban renewal in practice seems to dis- 
place, most often, poor Negroes. Declared 
Representative Wu11amM B. WIDNALL, Repub- 
lican, of New Jersey, “The pattern in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in this regard follows the 
national pattern, so much so that urban re- 
newal has come to mean ‘Negro removal’ in 
the minds of those it was intended to help.” 

Adds the Most Reverend Patrick A. O'Boyle, 
Catholic archbishop of Washington: “We 
gain nothing by tearing down slum housing 
if we force the residents to create new slums 
elsewhere by overcrowding.” 

In Alexandria, Va., the Durant Civic Asso- 
ciation is struggling desperately to prevent 
destruction of a neighborhood of neat, clean, 
older houses, owned and well kept by thrifty 
Negroes whose families have lived there for 
as long as 100 years, “Where can our people 
buy equal housing with the money they will 
get?” asks A. Melvin Miller, the attorney 
leading the fight. 

4. Urban renewal ruins thousands of small 
business enterprises, many of which could 
survive and even flourish under programs to 
rehabilitate rather than raze their areas, 
Many concerns lease their premises; when 
urban renewal uproots them, the owners of 
the buildings receive fair market value for 
the property, but the renters get nothing for 
the worth of their going businesses (which 
includes goodwill, customers, etc.) 

Moving to new neighborhoods where they 
are not known often means tragedy and 
heartbreak, especially for older merchants. A 
study by Brown University showed that 40 
percent of the shops uprooted in the Provi- 
dence, R. I., urban-renewal program had to 
go out of business, By 1970, it has been es- 


See “Bulldozers at Your Door,” “The 
Reader's Digest,” September 1963. 
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timated, more than 200,000 small businesses 
will have been closed by urban renewal—a 
catastrophe largely overlooked in rosy de- 
scriptions of these programs. 

5. The program. encourages landgrabbing 
and hasty starts on ill-conceived projects, 
often followed by long periods of stagnation. 
About 20 percent of all projects are aban- 
doned. -Seventy percent of all land seized 
80 far has not yet been put to the use desig- 
nated, : 

Boston, for instance, now has 19 urban- 
renewal projects involving %$227,960,000. 
When the books of the Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority were examined by State au- 
ditor Thomas J. Buckley, he reported: “The 
principal result of BRA operations has been 
the creation of numerous parking lots on 
valuable lands, which have been rented to 
private operators at a fraction of their value. 
Land owned by BRA is not subject to real 
estate taxes, and therefore the delay is con- 
struction has cost the city thousands of dol- 
lars in tax revenues.” 

During the period of Buckley's audit (late 
1957 to early 1963), approximately $1,675,000 
was paid to various contractors for main- 
tenance and major repairs to property 
scheduled for demolition. Buckley was un- 
able to find a single case in which this work 
was done under contract resulting from 
competitive bidding. 

6. Urban renewal programs often enrich 
slum owners. A slum landlord can split 
single apartments in two and then, because 
of crowding aggravated by demolitions else- 
where, charge huge rents. Finally he sells 
out to urban renewal, and since slums pay 
high returns per square foot of space, he 
receives a handsome price. He takes his 
bonanza, pays a 25-percent capital gains tax, 
buys another slum, and waits for urban 
renewal to buy him out again—ad nauseam. 

7. The HHFA in Washington—given re- 
markably broad discretionary powers—runs 
the urban renewal show. Once a city council 
applies for and receives Federal aid on a 
project, it must subordinate itself to Fed- 
eral laws and regulations, under the threat 
of forfeiture of Federal funds. Worse, com- 
munities with their own master plans for 
private building suddenly find the plans 
within the renewal area frozen for the life 
of the Federal project—sometimes for as long 
aa 40 years, 

Once a program is started, no one is free 
from condemnation on whim. If but one 
small structure in a block of five buildings 
can be declared substandard, all houses or 
businesses in that block can be condemned 
for urban renewal. Thus, local initiative 
to improve property is throttled, and blight 
is accelerated by the very law designed to 
cure it. 

8. Community development programs may 
be used for the extension of political power 
by whichever party is in the saddle. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce cites 
two recent Instances in which the admin- 
istration asked 2,400 city mayors to use their 
influence for passage of legislation. One was 
a foreign aid bill, the other the plan to set 
up a new Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing. “If this political alliance between 
the cities and the Federal Government were 
to become fully effective,” the chamber 
warns, “the national two-party system would 
almost certainly be impaired, and the effec- 
tiveness of local voluntary organizations 
would deteriorate.” 

These are a few of the major complaints 
against federally subsidized urban renewal. 
Flaws in its operation have become so ob- 
vious that even the lure of “something for 
nothing” is losing its charm. In some cities, 
such as Los Angeles and Richmond, Va., city 
councils have rejected projects after vigorous 
civic protests. In others, such as Dallas 
and Lincoln, Nebr., voters have turned down 
Federal aid by 2-to-1 

S. Howard Evans, principal architect of the 
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highly effective community development pro- 
gram of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, says, “The responsibility for redevel- 
oping and revitalizing a city belongs to the 
people of that city, and to nobody else. Re- 
development is essential, but it must be an 
orderly self-help program, not a gigantic 
blitzkrieg. Genuine new life for a city can 
only be generated from within. It cannot be 
granted from above, or imposed from the out- 
side by drastic action which destroys the 
very civic values it must have to. succeed. 
People in cities all over America are rediscov- 
ing the classic truth that ‘free Federal 
money’ costs far too much.” 

Congress must now take a full, hard look 
at the entire Federal urban renewal program, 
which, to date, has fallen far short of its 
goals, It must insure that adequate hous- 
ing is made available to families displaced 
by urban renewal—one of the major points 
President Lyndon B. Johnson made clear In 
calling for a “revised” program. We must end 
the waste, favoritism, and arbitrary use of 
power that helps the greedy. and hurts the 
needy. These are the minimum steps that 
must be taken before a new crash“ effort in 
urban renewal is allowed to send still more 
billions down the slippery political sluice- 
ways. 


One Quick Step, and a Hop Away 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish 
to place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this time an editorial column, “One 
Quick Step, and a Hop Away,” which was 
written by Mr. Malcolm A. Johnson and 
appeared in the February 23, 1964, issue 
of the Tallahassee Democrat, one of 
Florida’s leading daily newspapers. 

Mr. Johnson is one of the most knowl- 
edgeable, clear-thinking and outstand- 
ing newspapermen of the Southeastern 
States. In this article he deals with the 
action of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in ruling that congressional 
districts within a State must be substan- 
tially equal in population. I hope that 
each of my colleagues will read Mr. 
Johnson’s eommentary of what could 
take place as a result of this decision. 

The article follows: 

ONE Quick Step, AND A Hor Away 
(By Malcolm B. Johnson) 

Just one quick step and a hop, now, and 
our Federal judiciary will be in a position 
to declare any number of seats in the U.S. 
House of Representatives vacant, then pro- 
ceed to dictate district lines in such a way 
as to separate your Congressman from his 
electorate and influence. 

This assumption of power by appointive, 
life-term judges over the constituency of the 
directly elected Representatives of the people 
should bother you—unless you are naive 
enough to think a moral lawyer-politician 
gains supreme wisdom and benevolence when 
someone puts a black robe on him, 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
Kicked over 175 years of contrary rulings last 
week to decree that our Constitution, al- 
though it reads the same as before, now 
Means districts from which a State's con- 
gressmen are elected must be substantially 
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equal in population; and if they aren't, the 
Federal courts can do something about it. 

Since the Court conceded population 
equality among districts can't be achieved 
Precisely (even through its omniscience), it 
left undeclared just how much inequality 
equals practicable equality. 

As in the plague of cases involving ap- 
Portionment of representation in State leg- 
isiatures these past couple of years, the issue 
of population equity in this matter of lining 
Up congressional districts is secondary. 

No one will argue that we have lawmaking 
Tepresentation anywhere near proportionate 
to population, although we might debate 
Whether that is the primary consideration in 
Our system. 

We could argue, too, about whether the 
disparities give us bad government, or if their 
elimination—if possible—would improve it: 
but that argument has been lost in mass of 
arithmetic surrounding the issue, and it 
might be good to recall that we were warned 
by either Alexander Hamilton or James 
Madison in an unsigned Federalist paper that 
“nothing can be more fallacious than to 
found our political calculations on arith- 
Metical principles.” 


THE GRAVER ISSUE 


The graver question today is whether the 
Courts should, for any reason, move in on the 
hitherto exclusive legislative business of 
Making representation adjustments indi- 
cated by population growth and shifts. Un- 
til a generation ago, few Judges would claim 
the Constitution gave them any right to 
Make or change law when it seemed to them 
that constitutional lawmaking agencies were 
Moving too slowly or in the wrong direction. 
The Constitution hasn't been changed, but 
they've been declaring more and more power 
for themselves. 

This is the point at which we might try to 
anticipate the quick step and the hop which 
Could bring us a judicial tyranny unless 
Someone hobbies the Supreme Court in its 
eager rush, 

The quick step is almost on us. Already 
Pending before the U.S. Supreme Court on 
appeal is an order of three appointive Federal 
judges who actually laid down an apportion- 
Ment of representation in the Oklahoma 
Legislature because divisions by the legisla- 
ture, under the State constitution, and by 
the elective Oklahoma Supreme Court didn't 
suit them. 

It is generally agreed among shoulder- 
Shrugging lawyers that, sooner or later, the 
Supreme Court will say that lower Federal 
Judges, or the Big Court itself, can allot 
those seats in State legislatures. It logically 
follows that, having done it once, they can 
do it whenever an imbalance of population 
is shown—which in a growing, shifting State 
like Florida could be about once a year. 

Then would come the hop, and not a very 
long one: 

The reasoning behind the ruling last week 
that Georgia has an unconstitutional lineup 
Of congressional districts is exactly the 
Teasoning in the earlier cases on State legis- 
lature representation. So, if the Supreme 
Court says how many delegates to the Okla- 
homa State Legislature must come from each 
county or group of counties, it would hardly 
blanch at decreeing which geographical areas 
of the various States may send delegates to 
the U.S. House of Representatives. 


IF YOU HAD THE POWER 


Now, almost any small group of intelligent 
men could sit down and give us congressional 
districts and State legislature representation 

more nearly proportionate to population 
than we haye—if they were clothed with the 
arbitrary power to do it; but who wants to 
grant any little group that kind of arbitrary 
Power? 

The minute those nine men on the US. 
Supreme Court decide they can decree the 
Constituency of the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives they will go even beyond the making 
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of laws into the very realm of making gov- 
ernment. 

Specifically, an unscrupulous majority of 
five on the Court could, right now, shift the 
line of succession to the Presidency by cut- 
ting House Speaker JOHN McCormack out of 
his Massachusetts district (which has nearly 
25 percent more people than another dis- 
trict) and making him run in a predomi- 
nantly Republican district. If he lost, the 
House would have to elect a new Speaker 
who would become President if anything 
happened to Lyndon Johnson. 

More plausibly, a Supreme Court conspir- 
acy could bring chaos to the seniority system, 
on which the whole House is organized and 
operated, by gerrymandering older members 
into districts where they would have to run 
against each other or would be at a 
disadvantage. 

A really cleyer redistricting, such as might 
come from judges who learned about politi- 
cal machinations in their youth, could even 
maneuver out of office a chairman of the 
powerful Committee on Rules, or of Judici- 
ary, or Appropriations, or Armed Services or 
others who might be obstacles to their desires 
or to the ambitions of executive or military 
cronies, Merely entertaining a series of har- 
assing suits that could knock a Congressman 
out of his district might be enough to whip 
him into line. 

TIME FOR CHECKS AND BALANCES 

There are just lots of ways a Supreme 
Court with this kind of power could gain the 
top hand in Washington, all in the name 
of giving the people more equal representa- 
tion. 

But such things needn't happen. Our 
proud system of checks and balances can 
head off any such flagrant abuse of power— 
if we still have such a system in operative 
condition. 

The House could bow up and refuse to 
recognize court-made districts and men 
elected from them by exercising its consti- 
tutional authority to pass on qualifications 
and elections of its own Members; but that 
would require an election contest in the dis- 
tricts, where enforcement of court orders 
would be a stronger influence on ballot ar- 
rangements than efforts to hold the status 
quo. 

Also, Congress has power to remove judges 
by impeachment if it catches them at such 
tactics. And it can Umit judicial authority 
by statute, or by proposing to the States a 
constitutional amendment to supersede a 
bad court judgment (the only amendment 
respecting the Judiciary we've ever adopted, 
the 11th, was for that very purpose). 

It's amazing that we haven't heard a loud 
demand in Congress for bringing some of 
these checks and balances into play since 
the Court stuck its nose into this business 
last Monday. It would be even more amaz- 
ing if we found there haven't been a good 
many cloakroom strategy conferences along 
this very line. 

For those who might scoff that the fine 
men on the U.S. Supreme Court wouldn’t 
think of any such skulduggery, we might 
recall that Thomas Jefferson said: “It can 
never be too often repeated, that the time 
for fixing every essential right on a legal 
basis is while our rulers are honest, and 
ourselves united.” 


Change the Draft 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been much impressed by a series of arti- 
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cles relative to the imperfections of the 
draft, which appeared recently in one 
of New York City’s leading newspapers— 
the New York World-Telegram. I feel 
that in publishing these articles, this 
crusading newspaper has performed a 
valuable public service in calling atten- 
tion to the pressing need for updating 
the draft law to meet present day mili- 
tary manpower requirements. 

As the sponsor of H.R. 10211 in this 
House—a bill which is identical with S. 
2432, the proposed legislation introduced 
in the other body by Senator KEATING, 
and which calls for the establishment of 
a commission to make a comprehensive 
study and investigation of the adequacy 
of the present system of compulsory 
military training under the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act—I 
was particularly pleased and impressed 
by the objective approach of these arti- 
cles, and by the well-documented in- 
equities which were found to exist under 
the present law. 

Because I feel that these articles by 
Lee Townsend present a highly effective 
review of the inequities and shortcom- 
ings of the draft—inequities and short- 
comings which should be called to the at- 
tention of Members of the Congress, be- 
cause of the valuable background mate- 
rial in the series on the need for updat- 
ing the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act—I ask for unanimous con- 
sent to have the first of this excellent 
series of the New York World-Telegram 
articles on the draft printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

Wat's REALLY WRONG WITH THE DRAFT 

“Avoiding the draft is no more immoral 
than avoiding rain puddles.” 


A STUDENT. 

“Attitudes toward the draft are an invita- 
tion to national disaster.” 

A MANPOWER EXPERT, 

“Guys never get called for physicals but I 
got taken. Is that justice?” 

INDUCTEE aT Fort DIX. 
(By Lee Townsend) 

A Queens inductee, who knew little more 
about the draft than the fact that he was 
caught In it, recently gave this evaluation of 
peacetime conscription; 

“It stinks.” 

Detailed study of this Nation's so-called 
universal military training program shows ` 
he's right. 

In its 15-year history, the peacetime draft 
system has taken the few and left the many. 

In an elaborate attempt to be flexible and 
fair it has often favored the rich over the 
poor, the shrewd over the naive, the highly 
educated over the unlettered, the unsavory 
over the wholesome and, most recently, the 
married over the single. 

It has taken men out of good civilian jobs 
and left others to stand on unemployment 
lines. 

It has made most youths feel there's 
no wrong in avoiding military service. 
It has made the few who get drafted feel they 
are members of a very unlucky minority. 

Postwar conscription has grown up to be 
a Government giant whose eyes are far bigger 
than its stomach. It has growled menac- 
ingly at every young man since its birth in 
1948 but it has gobbled up only about 15 of 
every 100 New York males registered for the 
draft in all that time. 

And this figure includes everyone inducted 
here during the Korean war, the 1961 Berlin 
crisis and every other emergency of the 
atomic age. 4 

Selective service currently gives Uncle Sam 
only 7 percent of his fighting men. And 
there is no conclusive proof that it Is very 
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branches of the service to avoid the draft. 

Strip away the rumors and myths about 
selective service—and there seem to be more 
of these around than draftees—and you have 
this simple fact: 

If you can reach 26 without putting on a 
Military uniform, chances are you never will 
wear one unless there's a war. 

A man can artfully avoid a call to patri- 
otism if he reaches the “magic age” of 26 
by keeping a school deferment, an “essential 
job,” a wife—or even, in some cases, a psy- 
chiatrist. 

The most popular way to stay out of the 
Army—at least if numbers are any indica- 
tion—is to flunk out. Induction stations 
tell about half the men hauled down for 
preinduction examinations that they are not 
physically, mentally or morally fit to be 
drafted. 


Right now in this city there are nearly 
200,000 draft-age men in this group of re- 
jectees—twice the number of New Yorkers 
currently in any military uniform * * even 
those in Reserve and college ROTC units. 
FIVE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED DRAFTED LAST YEAR 

With so many safely tucked away in one 
loophole or another, it’s no wonder a Brook- 
lyn draftee—one of the 5,500 men drafted 
here last year—said in an interview at Fort 
Dix; K 
“There are about 10 guys in my neighbor- 

hood who never even got called for physi- 

cals, but I got taken, What kind of justice 
is that?” 

At the beginning of last month, this city 
of nearly 8 million people, had only 1,500 
men ripe for the draft—hardly a large 
enough crowd to cause a good rush-hour 
subway jam. 

These men were the only ones in the ages 
currently being inducted—22 to 26—who 
weren't deferred, exempt or unfit, And only 
568 of the 1,500 had been examined. 

A group of Columbia students interviewed 
a few days ago said frankly that they thought 
there was nothing immoral about avoiding 
the draft through legal means. 

Sophomore Mike Teitelman—one of the 
25,000 New Yorkers with school deferments— 
said avoiding the draft was no more immoral 
than “avoiding stepping in rain puddles. 
No one wants to step in puddles or be 
drafted.” 

DRAFT IMMORAL 

His classmate, Michael Flug, said: “The 
draft itself is immoral. Any refusal to co- 
operate is justified.” 

Dan Colbert, another sophomore, felt it 

Was no more wrong to stay out of “than it 
is immoral to try and pay the minimum taxes 
that you owe.” 

One student said dodging the draft was 
“all part of the American game. It's played 
with the realization that you'll eventually 
be taken, but it's your duty to avoid it if pos- 
sible. If you give in, you have no American 
spirit.” 

Dr, Eli Ginzberg of the conservation of 
human resources project at Columbia called 
the current attitude toward the draft an “in- 
vitation to national disaster.“ 

A history major said he planned to earn 
his doctorate which, he said, should keep 
him deferred until he’s 26. A science major 
boasted he would teach until he was 26 and 
skip the draft. 

TEN THOUSAND DEFERRED 

There are currently 10,000 New Yorkers de- 
ferred for what draft boards determine to be 
essential industry jobs. 2 

They include high school and college 
science teachers and some language teachers. 
Also certain mathematicians, tool and die 
makers, patternmakers, physicists, glass- 
blowers, and men in a host of other jobs. 

If these men keep these jobs until they're 
26 they will “have it made,” as they say in 
the Army. 2 
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certain deferments—such as the ones for 
schools or jobs—have their draft liability ex- 
tended from the age of 26 to 35. 

Therefore, many youths think eventually 
they will be called, no matter how long they 
keep a deferment. This isn't true. Before 
anyone over 26 can be drafted, every eligible 
man under that age has to be taken, 

And a New York draft spokesman said, 
“Selective Service officials are certain that all 
manpower requests of the military short of a 
declaration of war can be met by unmarried 
registrants not yet 26 years of age." 

A Presidential order issued last September 
allows you to stay a safe distance from the 
draft if you take a wife. 

SIX THOUSAND MARRIED 


This has already taken nearly 6,000 New 
Yorkers from the pool of avallable men, with 
the number guaranteed to rise sharply. 

The new out“ has also created a situation 
which points up one of the inequities of the 
Selective Service System, 

With husbands joining the thousands of 
other untouchables, draft officials predict 
that the pool of available men here will drop 
to the point that men of college age soon 
will be eyed for induction for the first time 
in years. At present the lowest age of call 
is between 22 and 23. 

Local draft boards have the undisputed 
authority to determine whether each job and 
school deferment should be renewed in the 
national interest. 

Faced with a shortage of readily available 
men, it would be possible for draft boards 
to decide certain students would best serve 
the national interest in uniform, while others 
are allowed to stay in the classroom. 

This also means that some students soon 
may be taken out of college while others 
who came before them not only finished 
their undergraduate work undisturbed but 
were allowed to go on to graduate school— 
if they had the money, 

RUBBERSTAMP RENEWAL 


There are other paradoxes, inequities, and 
inconsistencies in the draft which give good 
cause to wonder why it has gone virtually 
free from organized criticism so long and 
has been renewed with rubberstamp regu- 
larity every 4 years by Congress. 5 

For instance, a man who avoids service be- 
cause he is morally unfit to wear a uniform 
need do nothing to serve his country. But 
a man who is a sincere conscientious objec- 
tor usually has to work 2 years at a non- 
profit, often menial job in return for the 
right to stay out of the Army. 

Last week, the Pentagon announced it 
would study the draft laws and procedures 
with an eye to possible reforms, But mili- 
tary officials made it clear there was little 
chance the draft would be abolished. 

Since the beginning of the Korean war, 
slightly more than 175,000 New Yorkers have 
been inducted, less than 15 percent of the 1.3 
million males registered with the Selective 
Service System here. 

With 5,000 men now entering the New 
York draft reservoir each month—about 
twice the number who are leaving the pool— 
chances are draft-eligible males of tomorrow 
will have even better than an 85 percent 
chance of never answering Greetings.“ 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
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include in the Recorp the very excellent 
speech of Arthur J. Campbell, of Dead-_ 
wood, S. Dak., winner of the 1964 Voice 
of Democracy Contest in South Dakota. 

Arthur is the son of Mr. and Mrs, Rob- 
ert V. Campbell, and a sophomore in 
the Deadwood High School. His speech, 
“The Challenge of Citizenship.“ is as 
follows: 

Tue CHALLENGE OF OITIZENSINP 

(By Arthur Campbell, Deadwood, S. Dak.) 

Challenges—they meet man every day the 
world over, The mountaineer scales a peak 
because it is there. Doctors fight the chal- 
lenge of disease and astronauts circle the 
earth hoping to conquer challenging space. 
But, Americans, there is an even greater 
challenge facing us today—a challenge so 
often forgotten in the whirling pace of the 
20th century, yet one so important it de- 
mands our full strength and talent. If, 
when confronted with this challenge, we re- 
spond we will remain free free thinking, free 
acting, but if we turn away from the 
challenge, America’s entire concept of free- 
dom and its entire way of life will be lost 
as we absentmindedly look on—for the chal- 
lenge of which I speak is the challenge of 
citizenship. 

Not every citizen of every nation is pre- 
sented with this challenge. One look will 
tell you why. 

Look at the faces of the commoners in 
other lands. There are few smiles as they 
toil and sweat for a government and ideal 
that binds them in the shackles of servitude 
and inequality, They exist merely for the 
benefit of the state. 

To these oppressed, America means 4 
chance to become more than a common 
slave—a chance to dream the dreams of an 
unshackled individual with individual 
worth—a chance not only to dream dreams of 
success and greatness but to actually fulfill 
these dreams for, you see, in America the 
Government is a servant of the people; not 
the people a servant of the Government. 
America is truly the stronghold of freedom. 

Because these things are true—because 
our Nation represents rights and democracy 
and because our ideal is exclusive, we are 
presented with a challenge. How do we pre- 
serve and protect this ideal that makes 
us indifyduals? This is the challenge of 
citizenship, 

We find the answer to our question in his- 
tory. What about our forefathers, those who 
passed the torch of freedom to us? Were they 
Casper Milquetoasts or Mr. Do-Nothings? 
When they saw tyranny closing in about 
them did they shrink from the challenging 
call to freedom or relax in their easy chairs 
and wait for Joe to do something? No. 
They fought a hard fight and many of them 
gave their lives to regain freedom from the 
jaws of tyranny. But that was not all. 
Those early Americans used their freedoms 
too. They spoke against those things which 
slowly would undermine the principles for 
which blood was shed. They considered who 
could best lead them and they had the in- 
terest to go to the polls and vote for these 
candidates. Through civil war, world wars, 
turmoil, and confusion—for nearly 200 years 
our American ideal of freedom and indi- 
vidual worth has endured. Now in the 20th 
century we too must meet the challenge of 
citizenship by using our freedoms wisely- 

It is said we never really appreciate any- 
thing unless we work and fight for it, Then 
work and fight for freedom we must. 
Around us too are those forces, which would 
slowly undermine our way of life—corrup- 
tion, tyranny, complacency. Around us are 
the millions who look to you and me, Ameri- 
cans, as the protectors of individual worth 
and freedom. There is the generation yet to 
come, Let us not pass on to them an Amer- 
ica in which freedom is past tense because 
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to preserve, protect, exercise, and pass on 
dur heritage. 

We must meet the greatest challenge in a 
World of challenge. Will you join me in the 
Meeting of this challenge—the challenge of 
Citizenship, 


New Florida Times-Union Building 
Honors Century of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, for 99 years my hometown 
newspaper, the Florida Times- 
Union, published in Jacksonville, Fla., has 
been a leader in the growth and develop- 
Ment of Florida and the South. It has 
taken its place among the great news- 
Papers of this country. Recently it was 
announced that the Times-Union and 
its afternoon companion, the Jackson- 
ville Journal—a bright and lively, well- 
Written sister newspaper—would con- 
Struct a modern $11 million plant to 
house the editorial, business, and me- 
Chanical departments of the Florida 
Publishing Co., publishers of the two 
Papers. 

This new building will be built on the 
Shores of the St. Johns River in down- 
town pulsing Jacksonville, the gateway 
to the space age, and the South's most 
Progressive business and financial city. 
It will take its place in Jacksonville's ex- 
Panding downtown redevelopment pro- 
gram which was accomplished primarily 
With private funds and local funds, not 
Federal loans or grants. 

I commend to the Members of the 

of Representatives the Florida 
Publishing Co., which goes forth with 
great enthusiasm and respect into its 
Second century of leadership in the 
fourth estate. 

An editorial from the Friday, Feb- 
Tuary 28, 1964, issue of the Florida 
Times-Union follows: 

Growrs Is a CHALLENGE To GREATER SERVICE 

The magnificient new building soon to rise 
as an addition to Jacksonville's growing sky- 
line, housing the most modern facilities and 
equipment which technical advances can 
Provide for the publication of the Florida 
Times-Union and the Jacksonville Journal, 
Tepresents the realization of a long cherished 


The 11-story tower and adjoining produc- 
tion building, occupying a 9-acre site between 
Riverside Avenue and the St. Johns just west 
ot the Acosta Bridge, will add striking new 
beauty to Jacksonville's midtown develop- 
Ment which has won for the city national 
Tecognition, and which testifies to its eco- 
nomic strength and vitality. 

The new building should be well on its way 
to completion on January 1, 1965, when the 
Florida Times-Union will begin the observ- 
ance of a full century of service to Jackson- 
Ville and the vast area of north Florida and 
South Georgia where its readership extends 
and where its influence is felt. 

The Florida Publishing Co. naturally takes 
Pride in its record of growth in fulfilling its 
function as a mirror of the growth and de- 
Velopment of the city and region it serves. 
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The daily newspaper, more than any other 
institution, reflects the life and character of 
the community, and its success is measured 
directly in its accurate fulfillment of that 
responsibility. 

The ownership and management of the 
Florida Publishing Co. and every member of 
the staff who dedicate their time and talents 
to the production of the best newspaper pos- 
sible are therefore keenly conscious that the 
overriding concern of their efforts is the 
“end product,” a newspaper which mects the 
needs of its readers for information, thought- 
provoking comment and entertaining fea- 
tures, presented in attractive format and 
reliably delivered to their hands. 

Those who now carry the responsibility of 
serving the readership of the Florida Times- 
Union are custodians of a rich heritage from 
those who, over the past century, have con- 
tributed so much to the bullding of an en- 
terprise which Is synonymous with the 
growth and progress of the community. 

The beautiful new physical plant to house 
the operations, therefore, is not an end with- 
in itself, but a symbol and challenge to ever 
greater service. 

As expressed by Robert C. Millar, president 
of the Florida Publishing Co., “the develop- 
ment of the best newspaper men and ma- 
chines can produce is the responsibility of 
which we are most conscious.” 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on the 46th 
anniversary of Lithuanian Independence 
Day on February 23, 1964, the American- 
Lithuanian community of Lowell met to 
adopt a resolution in commemoration of 
the occasion. The resolution is a fine 
statement of the principles involved in 
the long battle to achieve freedom and 
independence once more for the embat- 
tled people of that gallant nation. Un- 
der unanimous consent I include the res- 
olution in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
RESOLUTION BY LITHUANIAN COMMUNITY OF 

LOWELL, Mass. 

Lithuanian resolutions committee having 
assembled at DLK Vytautas Club, 447 Central 
Street, Lowell, Mass., on February 23, 1964, to 
commemorate the 46th anniversary of Lithu- 
anian Independence Day, the members of the 
committee, as well as the American-Lithu- 
anian community of Lowell, unanimously 
adopted and passed the following resolutions: 

“Whereas the people and the Government 
of the United States believe in inalienable 
principles of individual and national free- 
dom and dignity as enunciated in our Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Constitution of 
the United States, the Atlantic Charter and 
the Charter of the United Nations; and 

“Whereas the Soviet Union in pursuance of 
secret agreement between Stalin and Hitler 
in 1940 invaded, occupied and subjugated 
three independent Baltic States, Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia; and 

“Whereas Soviet occupation forces, Red 
Army and secret police have conducted and 
continue to conduct an elaborate plan of 
genocide, aiming at destruction of the peo- 
ples of these three Baltic nations by execu- 
tions and mass tions to remote re- 
gions of the Soviet Union; and 

“Whereas the Soviet Union through her 
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representatiye in the United Nations and 
at other international forums has been pass- 
ing as the protector of all subjugated peo- 
ples, especially former colonies in Africa and 
Asia: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we the Americans of 
Lithuanian descent in Lowell do hereby ex- 
press our gratitude to the Government of the 
United States of America for its support of 
Lithuania's cause for freedom and for its re- 
fusal to recognize the occupation and illegal 
annexation of Baltic States—Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia by the Soviet Union; and 

“Resolved, That we Americans of Lithua- 
nian descent are determined and united to 
uphold the efforts of the Lithuanian people 
to regain their liberation and national in- 
dependence; and 

“Resolved, That the Government of the 
United States approve or endorse no agree- 
ment which would in any manner accede to 
the outgrowth of any past, present or future 
Soviet aggressive action; and 

“Resolved, That the Government of the 
United States take appropriate steps through 
the United Nations and other channels to 
stop the Soviet Union's policy of colonialism 
in Eastern Europe and to force the Soviet 
Union to withdraw its occupation. forces 
from the Baltic States; and 

“Resolved, That the copies of these resolu- 
tions be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, His Lyndon B. 
Johnson; to the Secretary of State, the Hon- 
orable Dean Rusk; to the U.S. Representative 
of the United Nations, Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson; to the U.S. Senators of Massa- 
chusetts, the Honorable Leverett Saltonstall 
and the Honorable Edward M. Kennedy; the 
Representative of the Fifth 1 
District of Massachusetts, the Honorable 
Bradford Morse and to the press.” 


First District of Michigan Questionnaire 
Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, a strong 
interest in public issues was indicated 
by the heavy response to my question- 
naire, sent out to voters in the new First 
District of Michigan. 

The recipients of my questionnaire 
were selected without regard to neigh- 
borhood or party affiliation. 

It is significant that voters favor the 
overall record of the Kennedy-Johnson 
administration by over 4 to 1. This is 
heavier than the Democratic-Repub- 
lican breakdown in this predominantly 
Democratic district. Of course, as the 
election nears, partisan feeling will in- 
crease and the margin can be expected 
to narrow. 

On foreign policy issues, the voters 
favor our assisting South Vietnam’s 
fight against the Communists, and U.S. 
support of the U.N. But, evident from 
comments added to responses, there is 
much confusion and dissatisfaction over 
our Cuba policy. Much of this appears 
to be an emotional response, an irrita- 
tion arising from Castro harangues, 
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Communist terrorist activity in Latin 
America, allied trade with Cuba, and 
the mere fact of Castro’s presence in 
Cuba. 

On domestic issues, medicare under 
social security draws strong bipartisan 
support. It is not only a popular issue 
but reflects a meed Congress should not 
ignore any longer. The vote on a Do- 
mestic Peace Corps refiects concern with 
urban poverty, school dropouts, and 
teenage unemployment. The civil 
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rights bill is supported by better than 
2 to 1, but considerable uneasiness in 
the race relations field is shown in the 
attitudes on question 8. 

I think the Congress must face the 
problem of Presidential succession. A 
better law of succession is obviously 
favored by the public, judging by the 
vote and the many supplemental com- 
ments. At the very least, we should 
provide some method of filling the 
vacancy in the office of Vice President: 


Results of qucstionnaire—Congressman Lucien N. Nedgi, Ist District of Michigan 


Percontages 
| 
| Yes No Undecided 
1, Do you favor the overall record of the Kennedy-Johnson administratlon : 72.5 17. 9.9 
2. Do you favor our fight to keep South Vietnam out of Communist control 70.2 16.4 13.4 
3. Do 1 favor our present policy regarding Cuba s 1.8 0.3 7.9 
f not, would you favor— Percent 
e c Ä ee Te 79.7 
Resumption of diplomutic relations? f 
4, Do you favor continued U.S. financial support of the United Nations: 79.1 13.3 7.6 
5. Do you favor medicare for aged under 79.1 14.9 6.0 
6. Do you favor a Domestic Peace Corps to work on local community projects?_._.. 64.8 21.8 13.4 
7. Do you favor the administration's ——— [ 56.2 27.2 16.6 
8. 8 integration is bei Percent 
‘00 55, 5 
Not 14.1 
A -~-- . 
Do you favor changing the ordor of Presidential succession so that the ary 
of State, rather than the Speaker of the House, is next in Iino : Ë 61.2 24.4 144 
10. Do you favor having your Congressman poll you for your views?_......-....... ? 91.3 2.8 5.9 


11. If you are a Republican, please in- 
dicate your first and second choices among 
the following men mentioned for the Re- 
publican nomination for President: 


Ist choice: 


12. If you are a Democrat, please indicate 
your first and second choice among the fol- 
lowing men mentioned for the Democratic 
nomination for Vice President: 


Ist choice: 


L.B.J. Must Get Tough, Disown Peace 
Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following article 
from the New York News of February 7, 
1964: 


Wortp Arras: LBJ, Must Get Touch, 
Disown Peace ROLE 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


Pity LB. J. He feels compelled to run for 
reelection on his predecessor's peace policy 
Just when that policy's bankruptcy is filling 
the international air with explosions. 

From Panama to South Vietnam, by way 
of France and Africa, the result of the policy 
of abdication pursued by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration is bursting out all over and 
demanding action of Kennedy's successor. 

It is not his fault. He, like so many sup- 
porters of the past administration, was 
simply taken in by the fallacious assumption 
of the New Frontiersmen.. This was that 
appeasement of, and economic aid to, the 
USS.R., Indonesia, the United Arab Re- 
public, etc, would keep these countries, if 
not totally quiet, at least within limits. 

This included the belief that American 
advisory action in Vietnam would contain 
communism until such time as all Vietnam 
could be reunited and neutralized. It im- 
plied that communism, having secured the 
neutralization of once pro-West Laos, would 
refrain from seeking to take over that coun- 
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In short, the New Frontiersmen who 
swarmed into the White House and the State 
Department in 1961 started acting on the 
assumption that soft answers, plenty of 
baksheesh, a little time and, above all, the 
renunciation of the use of power by the 
United States and its major allies (even while 
Red Russia and Red China were continuing 
to stir up trouble wherever they could) would 
gradually end the cold war. 

And now history is once more revealing 
the reality behind the dream: World order 
can exist only when it is enforced; if not by 
a world authority (which does not exist), 
then either by us or by the enemy. Other- 
wise, as at present, there is no world order. 

What we are seeing in Panama, Zanzibar, 
the Yemen, South Vietnam (with more to 
come) is the anarchy that occurs when two 
great powers, Red Russia and Red China, 
promote it by all possible means, while the 
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others, the United States and Britain, wring 
their hands and do nothing but protest. 

The United Arab Republic intervenes in 
the Yemen in defense of the UN, Indonesis 
grabs Dutch New Guinea, confiscates Britis? 
property, and destroys the British Embassy 
in Jakarta, Panama “demands” control of thë 
canal and—finally—the Soviets shoot dow? 
another unarmed American airplane with 
impunity. 

ACTION DEMANDED 

All this, as I said, is very disturbing @ 
President Johnson. 

He may shortly have to give up the ct 
rent comedy and send many more Amer- 
icans to South Vietnam; as soldiers, not just 
as advisers and chauffeurs. He may have @ 
stir up a revolution in Panama, He may 
have to order the 7th Fleet to stop or eve? 
sink Indonesian ships carrying soldiers t 
attack Malaysia. 

In short, he may have to start acting more 
like a Texan and less like a frightened atomit 
scientist of the “rather Red than dead 
school. How such a change would affect his 
election chances I cannot venture to predict 
It would certainly delight a great many mil- 
lion Americans sick at heart of over 20 years 
appeasement of the Soviet Union and re- 
store our allies’ confidence in us. 

And it would enhance LBJ.’s place in 
history, 


Quality Stabilization Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the prop- 
aganda drive against the quality stabili- 
zation bill has resulted in many news- 
paper editors leaping to a fixed opinion 
before they looked at the real issues in- 
volved in this legislation. 

Fortunately, however, there are many 
editors who still take the time and trou- 
ble to carefully examine economic and 
legislative problems before reaching any 
editorial conclusions. In this regard, the 
Rochester, N.H., Courier, in a recent edi- 
torial entitled “Protection for Consum- 
ers,” provided its readers with a carefull¥ 
reasoned statement regarding why qual- 
ity stabilization deserves the support 
the country’s buying public. 

Quality stabilization is proconsumer 
legislation, and I urge those interested in 
this issue to read the Courier editorial 
stressing this point. With unanimous 
consent, I therefore insert this editorial. 
appearing in the January 16, 1964, edi- 
tion of the Courier, at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD: 

PROTECTION FoR CONSUMERS 

Basic consideration in a bill such as qual- 
ity stabilization, now before Congress, must 
be: Is it good for the country and its con- 
sumers? We have to choose between tw? 
policies. 

On one side is the great majority of the 
nearly 2 million independent retail busi- 
nesses, along with a very sizable bloc of 
Congressmen, particularly those who have 
had personal experience in retail stores, Wh 
believe the bill is good for consumers. 

On the other hand is a comparative hand- 
ful of giant retailers associated in a grouP 
called the National Association of Mass Mer- 
chandisers, which for some time passed as 
the National Association of Consumer Or- 
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Ranizations: These people have few roots in 
the communities they serve. 

Allied with them are some theoretical 
People who never met a payroll or person- 
ally tested an economic theory, but who be- 
Neve they know how business and competi- 
tion should work. They are supported by 
dome editors who read too quickly. 

Because consumers have seen for them- 
Selves that competition helps them, the op- 
Ponents have chosen to fight by trying to 
label quality stabilization the opposite of 
Competition: price fixing. It is no more 
Price fixing than the setting of prices on 
house or private brands by many of Amer- 
ica's reliable chains. But some economists 
„and editors are unwilling to admit that a 
house brand which can only be bought at 
the same price in every store selling it is 
Sheltered from price competition. 

Quality stabilization would not prohibit 
any of these stores, or even the discounters, 
from obtaining and selling goods at what- 
erer prices they can obtain. What it would 
do is prevent unethical merchants from 
Using quality brands as bait“ or “switch” 
Merchandise to entice customers into their 
Stores to sell them high-profit goods of 
Questionable value. 

Surely quality stabilization is in the in- 
terest of consumers, because it protects the 
household budget from interior products. 


See America Year 


EXTENSION OF REMAKKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
after the House adopted a resolution pro- 
Claiming 1964 as See America Year, I 
Wrote to the officials of each of the 20 
cities and towns in the Fifth Massa- 
chusetts District urging them to use this 
Occasion to stimulate interest in the tre- 
Mendous treasure of historical and rec- 
Teational facilities in our area. The 
response to my letter has been most ex- 
Citing. Recently I received a letter from 
Mrs. Louise K. Brown, the town historian 
for Bedford, Mass., outlining the histori- 
Cal points of interest in this lovely old 
New England town. Under unanimous 
Consent I include Mrs. Brown's letter and 
the resolution of the Bedford Board of 
Selectmen endorsing See America Year 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

A PROCLAMATION 

Bedford is one of the oldest towns in New 
England, haying been established as early as 
1835, and incorporated in 1729. We have 
Standing in different parts of the town many 
Old houses which were bullt by the settlers 
Of the wilderness Just a few years after the 
founding of Plymouth and Cambridge. All 
these ancient dwellings are in excellent 
Condition. At least four of them were the 
Original garrison houses maintained as de- 
Tenses against the Indians in King Phillip’s 
War. The main roads which lead across the 
town are substantially the same roads which 
Were laid out by the mother towns of Con- 
Cord and Billerica, and after the incorpora- 
tion, by the new town of Bedford. 

The beautiful Common in the center of 
town is part of the original common lands 
Given by the Founding Fathers toward the 
Incouragement of the town. The white 
church on the Common is the ancient meet- 
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ing house built after the style of Asher Ben- 
jamin. Surrounding the Common, and 
making a square, are old homes which date 
back to over 150 years, maintaining the orig- 
inal architecture inside and out, and proudly 
kept by their owners. Close by the Common 
are the Fitch Tavern, where the minutemen 
of our own town gathered on April 19, 1775, 
and where the minutemen of Reading, Wo- 
burn, Billerica, and other towns met before 
marching on to the battle at the north 
bridge. Opposite the Common is the home 
of the first minister of Bedford, built in 1730. 
This house was to become, in the early days 
of the Revolution, the gathering place for the 
minutemen of this area. Still called the 
Domine Manse, it is much as it was almost 
250 years ago. 

All along the Grent Road, and close by the 
Common, are interesting and well-kept 
homes which date back to the day of the 
stagecoach, the little carriage shops, the first 
stores, the first post office and library. Sey- 
eral houses have painted or stencilled walls, 
possibly done by Rufus Porter. Facing the 
Common is the old town hall, built in 1856, 
with a curving stairway built after the man- 
ner of the Bullfinch churches and halls. 
The town hall has been remarkably well 
kept, and although butt to house the center 
school as well as the hall, it still serves the 
town well as Bedford's administrative build- 
ing. 

The town's proudest possession is the old 
Bedford flag, carried to Concord on April 19, 
1775, by Bedford Minuteman Nathaniel 
Page, and now the oldest flag in the United 
States. It is kept in a specially constructed 
vault in the historical society's wing of the 
public library. The Bedford flag was almost 
100 years old on the day of the Battles of 
Concord and Lexington, and, strangely 
enough, it seems better known in the distant 
parts of the country than in our own New 
England. 

We may not have a battlefield in Bedford, 
nor the home of a famous general, but we 
do have a New England town such as other 
communities are spending millions to re- 
construct. In Bedford, we do not need to 
rebuild or to restore, but to keep the pre- 
cious colonial town we have. 

Now, therefore, we the Board of Selectmen 
of the Town of Bedford, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, do hereby proclaim Bedford's 
endorsement of See America Year, 1964, and 
welcome visitors from around the world to 


Bedford. 

ALAN D. Marre, 

Chairman. 
CHANDLER H. STEVENS, 

Clerk. 

WARREN K. LEWELLEN, 
Joun F. PERKINS, Jr., 
NICHOLAS J. GENETTI. 


Save Your Vision Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, by act of 
Congress, this is national Save Your 
Vision Week, a period in which Ameri- 
cans are urged to protect what is per- 
haps our most precious natural asset. 

Much has been learned about the pro- 
tection of our vision in recent years, and 
with reasonable precautions, most Amer- 
pie can avoid the disaster of losing 
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We are urged to have regular physical 
examinations to safeguard our general 
health. We are urged to see the dentist 
twice a year to protect our teeth. Let 
us hope that more and more of us will 
adopt the practice of annual visual 
examinations to protect our sight. 


Dutch Envoy Gets Warm Goodby After 
13 Years in Post in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who have had the good fortune of 
knowing Dr. and Mrs. Jan Herman 
van Roijen are indeed sorry that they 
are to soon leave Washington. For 13 
years, Dr. Roijen fought for Dutch in- 
terests as their Ambassador and he was 
one of the most respected Washington 
diplomatic personalities. 

Max Frankel of the New York Times 
interview Dr. van Roijen before he left 
and the resulting column is one which 
all of those who have known the Ambas- 
sador’s warmth and frankness will want 
to read. I am sure that we who deal in 
government policy regret his departure 
and hope that both he and Mrs. van Roi- 
jen will not stay away long. 

The interesting comments follow: 
Duren Envoy Gers Waam Goopny AFTER 13 
Years IN Post IN THE UNITED STATES 
(By Max Frankel) 

Wasuinotron, March 1.—This capital has 
been bidding an especially bubbly farewell to 
Dr. Jan Herman van Roijen, who taught it 
again that big men come from little coun- 
tries. 

Slight and precise, polite and correct, dip- 
lomatically dressed but often undiplomat- 
ically frank, Dr. van Roijen has served here 
for more than 13 years as Ambassador of the 
Netherlands. He has fought for Dutch inter- 
ests with the administration of four Presi- 
dents, but in each era he has been among the 
most admired foreign officials here and one 
of the most respected Washington analysts 
of any nationality, 

His admirers believe they pay him the 
highest compliment by saying he is a superb 
diplomat and still an honest man. 

Intellectual honesty, more than gregarious- 
ness or other cocktail-party talents, is the 
Ambassador’s own standard of excellence. 
He believes that the diplomat, like any advo- 
cate, must recognize and contain the prej- 
udices of his position. 5 

DEALT WITH INDONESIANS 

The practice of what he preaches has 
appeared time and again in his defense of 
Dutch objectives against Indonesia. Dr. 
yan Roijen was a principal negotiator in 
paving the way for Indonesian independence 
and in arranging for the transfer of Nether- 
lands New Guinea to Indonesian control. 

Despite these long and exasperating diplo- 
matic bouts, he has retained the confidence 
of the Indonesian anticolonials. And, al- 
though his Government resented US. pres- 
sure in the New Guinea affair—a pressure 
that left most of the Dutch with a bitter 
taste, he says—the Ambassador has under- 
stood Washington's self-interest. 
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even conceded that in an American’s place, 
he might have felt the same. 

In surveying his years here, he says that 
America’s friends wish that Washington 
would not preach quite so much to others 
about freedom, self-determination and mor- 
ality in general. 

Ambassador Van Roijen, who is 58 years 
old, will leave Tuesday on his way to duty 
in London. He says he will take with him a 
great confidence in United States diplomacy. 
He does not subscribe to the view that Ameri- 
cans are only slowly maturing and learning 
their responsibilities in the world. 

SAYS UNITED STATES HAS BEEN WISE 


In constitutional and other respects, he 
points out, the United States is not so young 
and its performance since World War II has 
been wise and moderate and usually gen- 
erous. 

Perhaps some of this sympathy Is inher- 
ited. The Ambassador's mother was Alber- 
tina Winthrop; a direct descendant of John 
Winthrop, one of the early Governors of 
Masachusetts. His father, also a diplomat, 
was the Dutch Minister here from 1927 to 
1933. 

The Van Roijens are selling their 300-acre 
farm retreat in Warrenton, Va. They have 
been unable to persuade any of their four 
children to remain in the United States as 
hostages to assure a regular parental visit. 

But the Ambassador still has a brother 
living in this country and even without an 
excuse, he remarks, he would not be able to 
stay away for long. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States conducts a Voice of 
Democracy Contest. This year over 
250,000 high school students participated 
in the contest competing for the four 
scholarships that are awarded as the 
top prize. 

The winning contestant from each 
State is brought to Washington, D.C., 
for the final judging as guest of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

Following is a copy of the winning 
essay of Miss Jo Anne E. Hubbard, R.D. 
1, Pulaski, N.Y., who is a resident of my 
district. We are all proud of her and I 
congratulate this outstanding young lady 
whose essay follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 

Through the ages man has conceived many 
aspirations, hopes, and ideals. He has 
strived for numerous goals, projects have 
been commenced and finished, battles have 
been fought and won. And throughout all 
this, one intangible quantity remains the 
most sought after, the most difficult to ob- 
tain, the soonest lost. That almost inde- 
finable quantity is freedom. 

We, as citizens of the United States, have 
achieved a state of freedom. But this ac- 
complishment can not be accredited to the 
present generation of youths. Our ancestors 
won our liberty in the American Revolution, 
established our liberty in the Constitution, 
and have preserved our liberty through the 
furious War Between the States, and the 
Great World Wars. 
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The American youth of today is allowed 
citizenship in a Government of freedom be- 
cause his forefathers responded to liberty's 
cry for help. Today, however, her anguished 
cry is not as easily heard. The young citi- 
zen's ears are plugged by indolence and in- 
difference. He becomes mentally fat and 
complacent, feeds on the blood and tears of 
his forefathers, and therefore draws the life- 
blood from liberty. 

This situation can be cured by the real- 
ization that citizenship is a challenge. 
Though there are no visible traces of smoke 
and no distant booms of cannon, our liberty 
is slowly being pierced by the bayonets of 
hate. Perhaps the cruelest stab was that 
which pierced through the life of one man 
and into the heart of every responsible 
American citizen. As the body of President 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy lay in state, thou- 
sands of Americans slowly passed the coffin. 
Some knelt in prayer many wept * * * 
and the tears were not only for the dead 
President and his grieving family, but for 
thermelves, and for a nation suddenly aware 
of its apathy. 

The death of President Kennedy was a 
tragic blow rendered by chance. But the 
tragedy could become much more hopeless 
if we as citizens do not learn from the exam- 
ple of President Kennedy’s life. He was 
himself a “profile in courage,” a citizen who 
responded to freedom's challenging cry. He 
was loved and respected not only in the 
United States but in democratic nations 
around the world. He created an image in 
the mind of the rest of the world representa- 
tive of every American—an image of youth, 
lightheartedness, gaiety, but also strength, 
intelligence, and responsibility. 

As the American youth grows older he must 
maintain the image of our dead President. 
He must keep the Nation strong and honor- 
able. He must never fail liberty when she 
calls, no matter how dark the night, or how 
desolate the corner of the world in which 
she is threatened. He must make citizenship 
a new-found challenge, rather than an in- 
herited drudgery. Only then, regardless of 
where he may be, can he hold his head high 
and state, "Civis Americanus sum.” 

Iam an American citizen, 

JOANNE HUBBARD, 
R.D. 1, Pulaski, N.Y. 


Another Administration Goof 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently we recognized the Communist 
regime of Zanzibar, after the Zanzibar 
Government had tossed our representa- 
tives out of its country because of our 
delay in recognizing it. In other words, 
we were blackjacked. This, in spite of 
the fact that the new Dictator of that 
country had just finished murdering sev- 
eral hundred of his former political op- 
ponents. 

Last Friday’s Washington Star had 
some apt editorial comments on this: 

ZANZIBAR TIMING 

So now we have recognized Zanaibar's revy- 
olutionary regime and established diploma- 
tic relations with it. This we have done, 
along with Britain and several Common- 
wealth nations, just after having had our 
representatives kicked out of the place be- 
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cause of our Government's delay in estab- 
lishing ties, 

If we were going to come to terms with 
the gang of Reds running this primitive lit- 
tle island, could we not have avoided the 
appearance of having been blackjacked into 
doing so? Whatever the excuse for this goofy 
bit of . we have been made to lock 
wholly ridiculous. Whatever the perform- 
ance was, it wasn’t apt. 


Americanism by Mail Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, two of 
my constituents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Speer of the Anchorage Resort near 
Bemidji, Minn., have called my attention 
to a recent editorial broadcast over 
radio station KBUN in Bemidji. There 
may be an element of tongue in cheek 
in the editorial, but it also has a clear 
message of truth and I would like to 
share it with my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

KBUN COMMENTARY; WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 
19, 1964 


People frequently ask, “where do you get 
your information?” “Where do you get 
these facts and figures?“ And the answer is 
simple. Reading material by the bushelful 
crosses the desk of any editorial writer every 
day of the week. Reports from all over the 
world, reams of propaganda, bales of statis- 
tices, and bundles of political speeches all 
find their way to our desk. The job of edi- 
torializing is simply one of putting opposing 
points of view side by side, looking for the 
prejudiced and the omitted and forming an 
opinion somewhere in between. 

Now, in all of these hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of mailing lists, in all of this researcD 
material, we believe there are three books 
which have never received the attention 
which is properly due them, They are not 
small books by any means. The largest runs 
to 1,714 pages and weighs a heftly 5 pounds. 
The next largest is 1,342 pages in length, 
and the smallest consists of 551 pages but 
they are larger pages than either of the 
others. Certainly these three colorful books 
would rank high on the best-seller list if 
they were sold. Instead, they are given 
away. Free for the asking. 

What we are talking about is the big three 
of the mail order world. The Sears, Wards, 
and Spiegel catalogs. And, of all the polit- 
ical, business, and labor propaganda which 
comes by mail, these three are certainly the 
most interesting. 

They are an endless source for browsing 
on a cold winter evening and from the thre¢ 
you can find things to buy ranging all the 
way from a 9-cent box of-tacks to a $6,500 
diamond ring. One of them even offers & 
choice of 53 breeds of pedigreed puppies all 
the way up to a Sealyham Terrier or Afghan 
Hound at a mere $200 each. 

But we believe the greatest value of these 
books has never been realized. Now. even ® 
casual observer must realize that the United 
States and Soviet Russia are engaged in 4 
contest. It isn't really a race for the moon 
or a battle for Olympic gold medals, The 
real race is to see which nation can swap 
places with the other the fastest. 

While the Soviets lean a little toward free 
enterprise every day, we are rushing pell- 
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Mell toward socialism. While the Soviets 
de acquiring real estate all over the world 
in the best imperialist fashion, we are work- 
Ing overtime to give ours back. And this is 
Where the three books come in. 
As a cold war weapon we believe the Sears, 
Wards, and Spiegel catalogs would be deyas- 
if they were to be distributed to Rus- 
They have everything in them that 
Russia lacks—from seat belts to pony sad- 
dies, from hair bows to hats by Lily Dache 
and Mr, John, from padded Brassieres to re- 
ducing pills, even fertilizer and farm tools. 
Now if the Russians were given a look at 
wonderful wish books, we know they 
Would want some of those goodies for them- 
Selyes. They would either buy like crazy 
and thus help our dwindling gold supply, 
or they would try to mimic the society which 
can produce so much affluence. Socialism 
Would be out, free enterprise would be in, 
and we might then find that our own liberal, 
S0cialist-oriented planners who constantly 
Want to ape the Soviets would have to plug 
for free enterprise once again in the United 
States, 
We think it’s worth a try. Sears alone, 
Prints 10 million of those books and we be- 
u few million scattered around the 
ts and their satellites would be far more 
efective than Presidential coloring books. 
Or even the Voice of America. For these 
are the fres, enterprising, Voice of 
America. 


Trouble for Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, count- 
less numbers today are attempting to 
Promote international amity and good 
Will through our people-to-people pro- 
rams. Progress is being made, but too 
Slowly. It becomes increasingly difficult 
for those in this movement to understand 
& foreign policy that tolerates aid to 

nations who brazenly state that 
y will bury us. 

Israel today is in serious trouble. It 

has repeatedly attempted to negotiate 
differences, live at peace and share 

its scientific and practical knowledge of 

development with its Arab neighbors. 

Arab leaders apparently have no de- 
Sire for friendly cooperation and give no 

cation they are interested in improv- 
the lot of the great masses of under- 
Privileged. They do appear intent on 
Preparing for an all-out war on Israel. 

This is pointed out rather forcefully 
in the following editorial, appearing in 
the York (Pa.) Dispatch recently: 

TROUBLE FOR ISRAEL 

Dozens of meetings were staged through- 
Out Algeria this past weekend for the express 
Purpose of stirring up hostility toward Israel. 

The Algerian National Assembly said Al- 
Seria must give full support to the Palestine 
Revolutionary Organization which, it added, 

Spearhead “an armed liberation struggle 
against Zionist bands,” 

Recent Arab activity, capped by the blatant 
Algerian agitation, bodes an even more dif- 
Cult future for the Israelis and the whole 

east. 

Wire. many of the Mideastern nations be- 
ng to the so-called neutralist-pacifist bloc. 
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In the light of their undisguised hostility 
toward Israel, the Arabs’ pose of neutrality— 
which is contrived to indicate some sort 
of a broadminded, peacemaking spirit—is a 
pure sham. 

The Arabs stand convicted by their own 
words: They are not peacemakers, or neutral- 
ists; they are opportunists, s 


The Right To Pray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
are those elements in our country who 
want to deny the right to pray to the ma- 
jority of Americans. - 

One of the bulwarks of our Republic 
is the belief of the majority in God. It 
is interesting to note that, contrary to 
some of our fuzzy-minded appeasers, 
Communists have ordered a campaign to 
end religion, as reported in last Mon- 
day's Baltimore Sun. 

It is, therefore, most refreshing to sub- 
mit also an editorial by David Lawrence 
from the U.S. News & World Report of 
March 2, on the right to pray. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, Mar, 2, 1964] 
Reps ORDER CAMPAIGN To END RELIGION— 
PRAVDA DETAILS Drive FOR ATHEISM; PARTY 
OFFICIALS CRITICIZED 
(By Ernest B. Furgurson) 

Moscow, March 2:—The Soviet Communist 
Party has ordered a campaign to wipe out 
stubborn religious believers by stepping up 
atheist agitation at every level of education, 
work, and social life. 

Pravda detailed the program today in an 
editorial charging that too many party of- 
ficials have been “indifferent and careless” 
about religious life around them. 

They forget that “in our country religion 
is an ideological enemy that openly pro- 
claims an ideology alien to the scientific and 
Communist outlook and brings harm to so- 
ciety” the party organ declared. 

ATTACK IS OUTLINED 

It outlined an attack that would place 
atheistic specialists in schools and univer- 
sities, farm and industrial organizations, 
party cadres—virtually into every waking 
hour of the Soviet citizen's day. 

The is a followup on a recent 
session of the ideological section of the party 
Central Committee, headed by Secretary 
Leonid F, Ilyichev. 

A scientific institute of atheism will be 
created directly under the Academy of So- 
cial Sciences, which in turn is a subsidiary 
of the Central Committee of the party. It 
will supervise atheistic work, train experts, 
organize conferences and seminars and build 
up contacts with foreign atheists. 

ATHEISM TO BE STRESSED 

Beginning next school year, part of the 
student body will specialize in atheism at 
universities and pedagogical higher schools. 
Chairs of scientific atheism will be created 
in universities and high schools, and teach- 
ers’ refresher schools in Moscow and Kiey 
will have new atheistic departments. 

The industrial and agricultural branches 
of the Communist Party will organize indi- 
vidual sections of atheist propaganda at 
every level. 
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The Young Communist League; trade un- 
ions, cultural officials, and others must be 
involved. The program must attract more 
scientists, teachers, physicians, writers, 
journalists, and humanities students, Pravda 
went on, F 

COMPETITION IS PLANNED 


A competition for the best works on atheist 
themes in painting, films, literature, and 
other arts will be organized. 

The party even will attempt to organize 
new types of family celebrations to challenge 
the ceremony and holiday togetherness asso- 
ciated with religion. 

Antireligion will become an essential part 
of social life not only at party, union, and 
school functions, but also within the factory 
itself, on the farm and on construction sites, 
the newspaper said. 


DRIVE IS NOT NEW 


The Soviet antireligious drive is not new, 
but has always been part of Communist 
dogma. It has periods of slumps and is often 
renewed with speeches and widegpread press 
agitation. 

The campaign described today is an effort 
to break this cycle of indifference of party 
and other leaders. Many of them will now 
haye atheistic propaganda as their principal 
full-time assignment. 

Particularly intense activity is common 
before and during religious holidays. A spe- 
cial antireligious party conference was called 
in Moslem Tadzhikistan during the recent 
fast of Ramadan, and the more widespread 
drive now begun comes just before Christian 
Easter and Jewish Passover observances, 


agitation against Moslem believers in that 
area, but evidence that it has had its effect 
against other sects there was seen in today’s 
Pravda Vostoka, party paper of the Uzbek 
Republic. 

It told of the conviction and “isolation 
from society” of three Evangelical Christian 
Baptists. The defendants were described as 
being influenced by “hardened loafers" who 
ran an underground headquarters in the 
Moscow suburbs, 


[From the U.S. News be Bia Report, Mar. 2, 
1964] 


Tue Riout To Pray 
(By David Lawrence) 

Plainly, a constitutional amendment has 
become absolutely necessary to clear up the 
confusion that has arisen as a result of de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States banning prayer in the public schools. 

For the American people do not know now 


very 
morality and righteous living which is so 
essential to the proper upbringing of Ameri- 
can youth. 

We may today be equivyocating if we try 
to apply the High Court's ambiguous words 
in its decisions on prayer in the schools. 
Some interpretations would appear to permit 
the reading of parts of the Bible as a “his- 
torical” or “literary” study. Public-school 
principals, in various States, have already 
indicated a desire to experiment with such 
devices.“ But how can we be sure whether the 
“historical” or “literary” does not invade the 
area of religious teaching? 

It is much more sensible to rely on a 
clearly written constitutional amendment 
which emphasizes the difference between 
voluntary and compulsory prayer in the 
schools or in ceremonies conducted under 
Government auspices. The provision in the 
Constitution that "C shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion. 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” 
should be continued but there should 
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be a clear definition affirmatively stating the 
basic principles safeguarding “the free exer- 
cise” of religion. 

Prayers are offered at the opening of ses- 
sions of the Senate and the House and of the 
Supreme Court itself. These are an official 
part of the 
decisions, is it at present constitutional for 
any form of religious exercise to be con- 
ducted in buildings financed with Govern- 
ment funds? 

Each individual has a right to pray. This 
right does not vanish when the individual 
participates in a governmentally supported 


proceeding. 

The argument that has influenced the Su- 
preme Court is that any practice of theism— 
to utter prayers expressing a belief in God— 
is in itself equivalent to “an establishment 
of religion,” and that to let school children 
express à belief in God as they pray at the 
beginning of a school day is to make it a 
Government-directed or Government-spon- 
sored undertaking which is allegedly prohib- 
ited by the Constitution. 

But ther® is a distinct difference between 
volition and compulsion. The atheist has a 
right to abstain from participation in any 
prayer, whether or not God is mentioned. 
He has no right, however, to interpose his 
beliefs in a manner that forbids others to 
worship God as they please“ the free exer- 
cise” of their religion. 

It is no answer to the problem to say that 
the right to pray can be adequately exercised 
in the home or at church services. For the 
yalue of prayer once a week in a church, 
where the attendance covers all ages and 
large numbers, is not as great as the every- 
day impact of prayer on the minds of chil- 
dren of the same age in a small classroom. 
Here the teacher can promptly supplement 
the prayer with lessons explaining morality 
and integrity, thus inculcating in the minds 
of boys and girls at an impressionable period 
in their lives a respect for fellow human be- 
ings, a respect for honesty as opposed to 
cheating, a respect for the rights of others 
as opposed to intolerance and selfishness. 

Indeed, how can our youth be trained in 
those ways of living which will help to pre- 
vent juvenile delinquency and crime unless 
in some way reverence for the Supreme Being 
is instilled? x 

The importance of prayer in the school- 
room is primarily that it is strengthened by 
group psychology and that it is an everyday, 
rather than a once-a-week, stimulus to bet- 
ter living. 

It is being asked: Is there a right to pray 
during held in any Government 
building? If it is constitutional for certain 
individuals within the Government itself to 
organize collectively in trade unions—for pri- 
vate purposes—while others refrain from 
joining, how can it be persuasively argued 
that there should be no right of individuals 
to choose to pray collectively in a school pro- 
vided by local government? Certainly an 
individual may pray in silence, but the bene- 
fit of articulation by the group is then tost. 

Let the new constitutional amendment 
make It clear that prayers can be conducted 
in the classroom on a voluntary basis and 
that those who do not wish to attend may 
be excused or temporarily released. 

The problem has too long been neglected. 
Early action is as vital as the “war on pover- 
ty” or the war on crime. For the right of 
young and old to pray together voluntarily 
in any building or facility provided by Goy- 
ernment—Federal, State or local—is essential 
to the fulfillment of the objectives stated in 
the preamble of the Constitution: To “pro- 


mote the general welfare, and secure the 


blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity.” 


gs. Under the Court's 
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Atomic EE Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, a Billerica, 
Mass., firm, the P. F. Avery Corp., is ac- 
quiring an increasingly fine reputation 
for its work in the atomic energy indus- 
try. This highly specialized, technical, 
and demanding field is one more area in 
which the skilled personnel of the Mas- 
sachusetts area are making an important 
contribution to space age technology. 

Recently, the Boston Sunday Herald 
carried a fine article on the accomplish- 
ments of the Avery Corp. and under 
‘unanimous consent I include the January 
26, 1964, article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

P. F. Avery Corr. Wins Bic Success on Irs 
Space Ace INDUSTRIAL WORK 


A New England firm is winning wide 
renown in the atomic industry field. Its 
specialties cover maximum quality control 
of welding, engineering, precise manufac- 
turing and complete testing operations in 
such intricate fields as the nuclear, high- 
vacuum, space, and commercial. 

This fast-growing organization that is 
helping to spread New England's fame for 
superior quality in its services is the P. F. 
Avery Corp., of Billerica, Mass. 

In the nuclear phase of its activities, Avery 
concentrates on reactors, cores, demineral- 
izers, spent fuel containers, instrumentation, 
valves, shielding elements, and end pile loops, 

In the high-vacuum part of its business, 
it provides particle accelerators, vacuum ves- 
sels and components. 

Avery's space specialties cover launching 
equipment, centrifuge hydraulic catapult 
and aerospace simulators. 

Commercially as in many other areas Avery 
has also met with considerable success in 
autoclaves, stills, and towers. 

Avery attributes its accomplishments to 
its careful designing, close control of welding, 

manufacturing, and testing op- 
erations. The company size permits flexibil- 
ity and optimum communications, 

This firm has 200-ton capacities for: Heavy 
machining, precision welding and complex 
assemblies. Metals welded include carbon, 
alloy, stainless, aluminum, inconel, titanium, 
zirconium and beryllium. Avery's clean 
room provides the opportunity for dust-free, 
temperature and humidity control as re- 
quired. Nondestructive testing is proyided: 
Magnetic particle, zyglow, dye penetrant, 
ultrasonic, X-ray, vacuum testing and hydro- 
static up to —5,000 pounds per square inch. 

The Avery Corp. is currently building a 
number of nuclear spent fuel shipping con- 
tainers of 100 tons or better. They will be 
used at the time of refueling for the safe 
containerizing and shipment of spent fuel 
to the reprocessing and return to the 
powerplants for completion of the cycle. 

One of their recent awards was the order 
to design, manufacture, and test to the most 
exacting standards the reactor vessel and 

for the new MH-IA barge mounted 
nuclear powerplant. This is the first floating 
electric powerplant that utilizes a nuclear 
power reactor as its source. It can be towed 
to any port in the world to provide or aug- 
ment electrical power for wartime or emer- 
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gency conditions. There is enough power in 
its output (10,000 kilowatts) to supply the 
needs of a city of 20,000 inhabitants. 

When the first atomic-powered electrie 
station was bullt at Rowe, Mass., the P. F. 
Avery Corp. was selected to manufacture 
the instrumention structures. 

The atomic-powered U.S.S. Long Beach mso 
has Avery nuclear reactor internals. 


The President That Few Really Knew 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the great men of our time is recover 
ing from a serious illness. Former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, now nearly 90, has 
over the years gained the affection of 
the American people for his many serv- 
ices to the Nation and to humanity. 

Mr. Hoover has survived a bitter de- 
pression, which was not of his making, 
and has met with equanimity the years 
which followed. 

He has constantly grown in stature in 
the hearts and minds of his countrymen 
for the way in which he has met advers- 
ity and has continued to do his duty to 
his country and his fellow man. 

Mr, Herbert G. Klein, editor of the 
San Diego Union, in a column about Mr. 
Hooyer, recently pointed out that it 
would be an inspiration for America 11 
leaders on both sides of the aisle in Con- 
gress took some time and told the world 
about the real Herbert Hoover.” I woul 
recommend to my colleagues that it 
would be worthwhile indeed to pay trib- 
uate to the living Herbert Hoover instead 
of waiting to praise a memory. 

Mr. Klein's article follows in full: 

Tue Praesent TRar Few Realty Knew 

(By Herbert G. Klein) 

In all its history, this Nation has known 
few men quite like “The Chief.” 

Few men have been more defamed. And 
sey men have come back to win more affeo- 
tion. 

The Chief is a former President, first and 
foremost. But he also has picked bugs out of 
potatoes, mined gold in California's Mother 
Lode country, been acclaimed as an engi” 
neer and an author, led missions to conquer 
famine in Europe, directed a program to eff 
economy in Government, and served bis 
country in many other unheralded ways- 

The Chief, of course, is Herbert Hoover- 

Americans have known Hoover has a pub- 
lic figure for a half century. But strangely. 
few Americans know the really human side 
of the former President. r 

Hoover's image is of a stuffy man, stify 
wearing an old-fashioned double-breasted 
suit. A high, stiff collar was his trademark 
for years. ; 

But when I last saw The Chief a couple 
years ago, he was seated on a folding chalr 
working at a card table in a small, rough 
cabin in the redwoods of his beloved Bo- 
hemian Grove, north of San Francisco. He 
was wearing an old sweater, a beatup straw 
hat and rough shoes, 
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This was the Hoover who loved the woods 
and fishing. There is the story told by a 
Close friend of Hoover's, Richard Berlin, the 
newspaper executive, about the time his 
grandson was taken fishing with Hoover in 
Canada. Berlin cautioned the boy that good 
Manners called for Hoover to be called “Mr. 
President” or perhaps on better acquaint- 
ance, "Mr. Hoover.” 

Berlin introduced the boy and then had 
to leave the room. He returned to find his 
Standson calling the 3ist President of the 
United States The Chief.” “We're now close 
fishing friends,” Hoover explained. “I told 
him friends call me The Chief.’ ” 

At 89, Hoover has lived longer than any 
former President except John Adams, who 
died at 90. He has kept active throughout 
these years. 

“Nobody has any right to retire,” he says. 
"You should take some job that will benefit 

community, even if you don't get pald 
for it. Otherwise a person just sits around 
talking about his pills and his ills. Natur- 
aliy he talks to the neighbors who will 
answer with accounts of their pills and ills. 
I don't go along with that.” 

Most recently, Hoover has been working on 
two volumes about past international con- 
ferences, He has had plans for a book on 
the late Senator Robert Taft. 

Hoover was the victim of partisan attack 
during the Depression of the 1930s. But he 
Shows no partisan remorse. His book on a 
Democrat, The Ordeal of Woodrow Wilson,” 
Was a sympathetic biography. He became 
Perhaps a closer friend of former President 

than of former President Eisen- 
hower, And one of the men whose friend- 
ship he enjoyed most was a former political 
Opponent, James Farley. After leaving the 
White House in 1932, Hoover did not return 
Until Truman called him in 1946 and invited 
ay “home.” He was as delighted as a tour- 

“To me Herbert Hoover is one of the most 
Patriotic and unselfish men I have ever 
met," Farley says. “He was humble and 

to a fault and never had his real 

image projected to the American people. I 

always was amazed he showed no bitterness 
our political bouts.” 

Both Farley and Hoover live in New York's 
Waldorf Towers, For years they have en- 
Joyed perhaps the most honest, political 
Conversations between two party statesmen 
anyone has known. “I was always frank and 
80 was he,” Farley says. “We sought noth- 
ing from each other and could do this. 
What we said to each other will die with 
both of us.“ 

Hoover has been described by one friend 
as a man who keeps his friendships in re- 
Pair, And he enjoys a regular routine with 
friends, Standard, for example, was a Mon- 
day lunch with the late columnist, George 
Sokolsky, Sunday evening frequently has 

set aside for dinner and canasta with 
William Nichols, publisher of This Week 
Magazine, and Mrs. Nichols, 

Christmas Eve also follows a set pattern. 

He invites friends in for tree decoration he 
y superyises even as to how the 
tinsel is applied. 

Hoover amazes opponents at canasta or 
Ein rummy by remembering every card. But 
a man who was trained as an engineer, as 
fa is) was, must develop his mind to retain 

Nichols belleves these last 3 weeks have 

n cheerful for Hoover despite his illness. 

read a light book, “The Incredible Jour- 
hey," which featured a Siamese cat. And 

ver’s daughter-in-law brought him a 
Siamese kitten as a pet recently. 

Hoover was delighted. Typically, 
Named it Cat.“ 

Friends believe Hoover keeps alert because 
he loves children and fishing. He wrote a 
Wonderful little book about fishing a year 
or 30 ago. 


he 
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“Fishing is a chance to wash one’s soul 
with pure air, with the rush of the brook, 
or with the shimmer of the sun on the blue 
water,” he wrote. “And it is discipline jn 
the equality of man—for all men are equal 
before fish. 

“Next to prayer, fishing is the most per- 
sonal relationship of man.” 

For Presidents he said, fishing “is a con- 
stant reminder of the democracy of life, of 
humility and of human frailty. It is de- 
sirable that the President of the United 
States should be periodically reminded of 
this fundamental fact—that the forces of 
nature discriminate for no man.” 

Hooyer has 6 grandchildren and 11 great- 
grandchildren. He spends more time person- 
ally answering letters from children than 
any other man in his position. And a letter 
from a youngster gets his serious considera- 
tion. One, for example, asked about the 
chances of a woman becoming President. 

“As a generalization, the men have not 
done too good a job of government in the 
world * * * and the chances for women are 
thereby in ” he answered. With 
good wishes to 5 if you are a candidate 
for President about 30 years hence.” 

One of Hoover's greatest prides has been 
the Boys Clubs of America. During more 
than 25 years as a director, he has seldom 
missed a meeting. He regards them as a 
key weapon against delinquency. 

Hoover keeps pace with the times. His 
most recent public appearance was at a 
luncheon honoring Astronaut Gordon 
Cooper. In his informal remarks he linked 
the astronauts with Lewis and Clark, Perry, 
Lindberg and Byrd. “Each of these men 
has added pride, strength of spirit and char- 
acter, a greater learning to our country and 
has inspired our youth to greater ambition,” 
he said. : 

I wired him before Christmas and asked 
if he had any message for the world. He re- 

lied: > 
* “Christmas again reminds us of the mes- 
sage of peace and good will brought to man- 
kind nearly 2,000 years ago. 

Again he was current. 

It would be an inspiration for America 
if leaders on both sides of the aisle in Con- 
gress took some time and told the world 
about the real Herbert Hoover. It is a trib- 
ute he deserves. 


The Late Susan Edwards Wagner 
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SPEECH 
or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, the trag- 
ic death of Mrs. Robert F. Wagner, wife 
of the mayor of the city of New York, 
has brought great sorrow to us. I know 
that I express the sentiments of the peo- 
ple of the 22d District of New York, my 
constituents, when I speak these words. 

Susan Wagner was dearly loved, not 
only by the people of New York City, 
but by countless persons in countries 
throughout the world. She was noted 
for her active work in many charitable 
organizations; she was selfless in her 
devotion to her duties as the First Lady 
of New York City; her concern for others 
was genuine and sincere. As first lady 
and hostess of Gracie Mansion, her hos- 
pitality and innate kindness earned for 
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her the respect and admiration and af- 
fection of all who knew her. She will be 
sorely missed and her good works will 
long be remembered, for she made many 
outstanding contributions to our city and 
State of New York. 


My deepest sympathy is extended to 
Mayor Wagner and their sons, Robert 
and Duncan. Mrs. Wagner was a great 
lady, a wonderful wife and mother. Her 
husband and sons have suffered a griey- 
ous loss; our thoughts and prayers are 
with them in-this time of grief and sor- 
row. 


Grants Now Available Under New 
Program To Train Teachers of Handi- 
capped Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 28, in a supplemental appro- 
priation bill for the current fiscal year 
for certain activities of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, we 
included an appropriation of $11,685,000 
to inaugurate a new program of grants 
to colleges and universities and State 
educational agencies to train teachers in 
the specialized skills of teaching all cate- 
gories of America’s handicapped chil- 
dren. There are an estimated 5 or 6 mil- 
lion children of school age in this country 
who are denied the opportunity to learn 
at their capacity because the specialized 
teaching skills they require are just not 
available. These include the retarded, 
the deaf, the crippled and emotionally 
disturbed, the blind or visually impaired, 
those with heart disease, epilepsy or 
other debilitating conditions, children 
with speech impediments, and so on. 

A comprehensive program to help all 
of these children receive their educa- 
tional birthright was first proposed to 
the Congress in a bill I introduced on 
August 30, 1957, on the last day of the 
Ist session of the 85th Congress, as H.R. 
9591 of that Congress. The text of the 
bill—the first general bill on this sub- 
ject—appears at page 1174 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of January 28, 1964, 
in connection with the appropriation we 
passed that day to bring this idea to 
fruition. The background of this legis- 
lation—how I came to introduce the bill 
and how it was drafted and the facts on 
which it was based—was presented by 
me in a 20-page report in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp on the same day I intro- 
duced the original bill, August 30, 1957. 
HEW ANNOUNCES PROCEDURES FOR OBTAINING 

GRANTS 

I am delighted, Mr. Speaker, to call to 
the attention of the Congress at this time 
the announcement of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare of the 
procedures which are being established 
to award the grants for the coming school 
year under the funds we have just appro- 
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priated in Public Law 88-268, approved 
February 10, 1964. 

The enabling legislation which author- 
ized the appropriation of the funds was 
Public Law 88-164, approved October 31, 
1963, the Mental Retardation Facilities 
and Community Mental Health Centers 
Construction Act of 1963, recommended 
by the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Title III of this act, Training of Teach- 
ers of Mentally Retarded and Other 
Handicapped Children, not only contin- 
ued the recently established programs 
for training teachers of the mentally re- 
tarded and of the deaf, but brought in 
all additional categories of handicapped 
children. It differs from my original bill 
primarily in that it does not also include 
among the exceptional children it would 
benefit that small but vitally important 
group of youngsters who are endowed 
with exceptional gifts—the gifted chil- 
dren. Educators usually include them 
among exceptional children, and my bill 
would have included them, also, in the 
program of training teachers profession- 
ally equipped to bring out the full edu- 
cational potential of all categories of ex- 
ceptional children. 

So, of course, I will not consider my ob- 
jective completely achieved in this legis- 
lation until we have also established a 
grant program to train teachers of gifted 
children 


My original proposal had one other im- 
portant difference from the legislation 
we finally enacted last year. Under my 
1957 bill, the grants would have gone di- 
rectly to the individual teacher—prefer- 
ably an experienced classroom teacher 
who would be encouraged to go back to 
school for this postgraduate specialized 
training. As finally enacted, however, 
the grants will go to colleges and uni- 
versities and State educational agencies 
which will, in turn, make the selections 
of the recipients. In many cases, these 
will be 4th-year undergraduates. How- 
ever, I hope that the emphasis will be 
directed primarily at fellowships for 
teachers already experienced in class- 
room work. The best teacher for a 
handicapped child is a good teacher, 
skilled in her profession, and then given 
further specialized training which capi- 
talizes on her own extensive teaching ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Speaker, the announcement this 
week from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare outlining the 
manner in which the money will be dis- 
tributed under the new program is as 
follows: 

HEW ANNOUNCES PROCEDURES FOR OBTAINING 
Grants 

The U.S. Office of Education announced to- 
day it is ready to receive applications for $14 
million in grants to train teachers and for 
research to aid an estimated 5 million handi- 
capped children, 

Notifications have been sent to institutions 
of higher education, State educational agen- 
cies, and nonprofit education and research 
groups with instructions on how to apply 
under terms of the Mental Retardation and 
Community Health Centers Construction Act 
passed last year. 

In a recent supplemental appropriation, 
Congress made available $11.5 million to 
combine with $2.5 million appropriated in 
1963. The act provides that $11.5 million of 
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the funds be used to train teachers and their 
supervisors, researchers, and other special- 
ists in the field of the mentally retarded, the 
crippled and emotionally disturbed, and 
children who because. of impaired health re- 
quire special education. The act also in- 
cludes those with speech, hearing, and sight 
defects, 

One million dollars was appropriated for 
research projects and 61.5 million for a sepa- 
rate program for training teachers of deaf 
children. The latter program also will be 
administered by the Office of Education, but 
will not be brought into the overall program 
of aid for handicapped children until July t. 

Grants may be made to colleges and uni- 
versities and State educational agencies so 
that they may provide full-year fellowships 
or traineeships and also short-term trainee- 
ships. One-year grants may be made to col- 
leges and universities to encourage the de- 
velopment or expansion of teacher training 
in areas of the handicapped that now have 
no teacher training or in which training 
is insufficient. 

Fellows will be paid $2,000, $2,400, or $2,800, 
depending on their level of graduate study. 
One-year trainees—who must be college sen- 
iors—will receive $1,600 and short-term 
trainees a maximum of $75 a week. Only 
fellows will be given dependency allowances. 

The Office of Education will make support 
payments to institutions to defray the costs 
of the program: $2,500 for each full-year 
graduate fellow and $2,000 for each full-year 
trainee. . 

Program funds will be allocated to the 
States on the basis of population, with up to 
$100,000 for larger States and up to $25,000 
for smaller States. The grants to encourage 
development or expansion of particular 
teacher training programs may not be allo- 
cated to State educational agencies, 

Stipends may be awarded to present or 
potential teachers, supervisors, researchers, 
or other specialists in the education of the 
handicapped. Applications from institu- 
tions of higher education and State depart- 
ments of education to the Office of Education 
will be passed upon by advisory committees. 
An overall Advisory Council made up of gen- 
eral educators and private citizens, set up 
by the Commissioner of Education, will assist 
with the determination of general policies. 

Grants for research may be requested by 
the nonprofit organizations and local public 
and private school systems as well as by 
States and institutions of higher education. 
Research and demonstration projects will 
deal with the problems in the education of 
handicapped children. 


Rewarding Indolence, Penalizing Thrift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, over the 
years I have enjoyed a pleasant and re- 
warding interchange with our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Washington, 
the Honorable Watt HORAN. Congress- 
man Horan represents a constituency 
that is highly agricultural and since I 
enjoy the same privilege we have a com- 
mon interest which has often led us 
a discussion of the so-called plain people 
of Ahmish who have contributed so much 
to the life and philosophy of Lancaster 
County, Pa. 
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With that preface I am happy to ac- 
knowledge my indebtedness to MT. 
Horan for calling my attention to the 
article in Monday's. Evening Star by 
Columnist Jenkin Lloyd Jones entitled 
“It Sort of Makes You Wonder.“ 

Mr. Jones holds up to view the com- 
pletely opposite ways of life exemplified 
by the Greenwich Village “beatnicks” 
and our Ahmish brethren. The “beats” 
refuse to turn a hand toward earning & 
livelihood but spend most of their time 
criticizing the rest of the citizenry whose 
taxes through public assistance keep 
them in idleness. The Ahmish, on the 
other hand, refuse public assistance in 
all of its forms and are currently in- 
volved with the Federal Government be- 
cause of its insistence that they pay 50- 
cial security taxes as the price of 
inclusion under an insurance program 
that is unwanted and which they insist 
runs counter to their religious precepts- 
What a system, as Mr. Jones points out, 
that encourages the indolent 
punishes the frugal and thrifty. But 
read the complete article to get the full 
impact of this impossible situation: 

Ir Sort or Makes You WONDER—GOVERN^ 
MENT PUTS BEATS ON THE DOLE, BUT BADGERS 
THE SELF-SUFFICIENT AMISH 

(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

New Yorx Crry.—I am sitting in this little 
coffeehouse on Third Street in Greenwich 
Village watching the beats. 

The place is a gutted-out store with bare 
brick walls and rough pine tables and 
benches. It is decorated with some far - out 


- pieces of art, reminding you of finger-paint- 


ing day in kindergarten. Right in front of a 
strong spotlight is a raised platform of un- 
painted boards that holds one straight chair. 
You can either sit in the chair or stand and 


place your foot on the seat, depending on 


how you like to wallop the guitar. 

Coffee is a dollar a mug and the enter- 
tainers make their pittance by passing 
around a basket. Here and there a tourist 
will drop in a buck, but the Greenwich Vil- 
lage habitues rarely toss in more than a dime. 
It seems to work out that the more you are 
with it the less you give. 

Down the street and around the corner 
there are larger and more famous places 
where you can buy wine and where combo 
alternate with unwashed people reciting 
dirty blank verse with great attention to its 
“social protest. It isin these brassier cofee- 
houses that the ban-the-bomb and justice- 
for-Castro crowd hangs out, perhaps because 
there are more people to see them. 

But my little coffeehouse is for the beat- 
Puritans. Only coffee. Only folk music. 

Folk music is simple and uncomplicated: 
born of log cabins and campfires, and 
with unrequited love and untimely death. 
You watch the spectators. Long-haired boys 
clad in stained slacks and open shirts. 
Frowzy girls with unwashed hair, studied 
in their ugliness. And you think what 4 
colossal joke it is that these who profess to 
despise uniformity have slipped into an easily 
recognizable uniform, the uniform of the 
slob. 

But there is something more. Here are 
many able-bodied young people who not only 
accept but seek public welfare payments 
Yet they pride themselves upon their com- 
passion for the poor who, if they are to be 
helped, must be helped by thé labor of some- 
one. Here are the pleaders for peace at any 
price who have never tasted the horrors of 
war but who have concluded that no cause 
is worth dying for. 

Here are the laughers at law, the scorners 
of morality, the rejecters of thrift, the scof- 
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fers at squares“ who work—absorbed com- 
pletely in the quest for their own self-satis- 
faction. And they gather in this smoky 
grotto to stare at the ceiling, to twitch their 
shoulders and softly snap their fingers as the 
guitar men and women sing music that is 
easy on the brain. 

So, to the Amish. Later I was at Lancaster, 
Pa., and a friend lent me his car so that I 
might drive out into the beautiful farm 
country where the barns are the fattest, the 
Cattle the sleekest, and the fields the neat- 
est in all America. 

There are some striking parallels between 
the Amish and the beats. For both, beards 
are the style. Both dress peculiarly, And 
while the beats seek the simplicity of primi- 
tive music the Amish turn their backs on 
modern machinery and drive the Pennsyl- 
vania roads in their black buggies. 

There are, however, a few differences. 

The Amish haye no divorce, no crime, no 
juvenile delinquency, no unemployment or 
old-age problems. They take care of their 
Own. They refuse Government subsidies. 
They take no money for not plowing a field. 
They dislike insurance. If a barn burns the 
whole community rushes to rebuild it. Be- 
Cause they supply thelr own social security 
they object to social security taxes. 

This has brought down upon them the 
Wrath of the huge national bureaucracy 
which sees only chaos if some people are per- 
mitted to look elsewhere than to the Govern- 
ment for thelr welfare. So the Amish have 
been repeatedly yanked into the Federal 
Courts. A couple of years ago Government 
agents even seized Amish horses at plowing 
time to satisfy social security judgments. 

We have a system of government under 
which all beats are comfortable and the 
Amish are bullied and badgered. 

It sort of makes you wonder. 


Tax Reduction Means More Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, in an 
excellent editorial in the March 9, 1964, 
issue of U.S. News & World Report, the 
outstanding columnist and editor, David 
Lawrence, explains in pointed language 
why tax reduction by a government that 
has a monstrous debt and operates at a 
loss is fiscal irresponsibility. As Mr. 
Lawrence says, such policies of borrow- 
ing to meet the operating costs of Gov- 
ernment cheapens the dollar even more. 

I continue to believe that most Amer- 
jeans will see through the false political 
appeal of promised programs paid for by 
mounting debt for this country. In 
good times we should confine Govern- 
ment spending to Government income. 
If the President refuses to do this Con- 
gress should require it by law. In this 
Objective the Appropriations Committees 
should play a leading role. 

I commend the reading of Mr. Law- 
rence’s editorial to all citizens. ; 
SPEND OR Save? 

(By David Lawrence) 

Adam Smith, British economist, in his 
famous book entitled, “The Wenlth of Na- 
tions,” written nearly two centuries ago, 
Warned against the tendency of governments 
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to pile up debt and then “cheat the people” 
by devaluing the monetary unit. 

Have times changed? Have we abandoned 
the artifice by which the dollar is depreciated 
and its purchasing power steadily reduced? 

A tax cut has just been granted to the 
American people, and they are told that, if 
they spend their extra money, tt will provide 
a stimulant to business. The same argu- 
ment was advanced in the 1930's, when for 
nearly a decade the Government spent bil- 
lions of borrowed money. This was called 
pump priming. But it didn’t materially 
reduce unemployment. Not until the out- 
break of World War II did unemployment 
end. Thus did an artificial stimulant bring 
“prosperity.” 

Then, after the big war, we experienced a 
recession. An upturn came again when the 
Korean war brought on a wave of Govern- 
ment spending. 

The Nation has struggled during the late 
1950's and the early 1980's to recover from 
the economic convulsions caused by World 
War II and the Korean war. We have had 
budget deficits in 11 out of the last 15 years. 

We cannot achieve economic stability un- 
less the Government adopts a sound fiscal 
policy. 

The stock market rise today is to a large 
extent a response to the fear of a depreciated 
dollar, The AFL-CIO is calling for higher 
wage rates based on the expected benefits to 
business from the tax cut, Wage rises mean 
price rises. It's the age-old cycle of 
inflation. 

How can there be a sound economy or a 
sound dollar if the Government itself doesn't 
practice the much-talked-about “frugality” 
and if it doesn’t stop borrowing funds from 
the people to finance a reduction in their 
taxes? 

The Government debt is steadily increas- 
ing. The budget is to continue unbalanced 
by several billions of dollars in the fiscal 
year beginning on July 1. The hope is ex- 
pressed by administration spokesmen that 
the business boom will increase tax receipts 
and cut down the deficit. But what hap- 
pens after the effects of the current tax cut 
wear off? Must funds be borrowed again to 
cut taxes and stimulate business? 

The individual today is being urged to 
spend at once the money derived from the 
tax cut. But many persons will prefer to 
pay off debt. Others will put their money 
in savings accounts or buy securities, 

The lesson of thrift is that it is wise to 
save money for rainy days—for the unex- 
pected illnesses and vicissitudes of life. It 
is not sensible to spend for luxuries if one's 
income is just barely enough to meet ordi- 
nary expenses. 

The new tax law means about $3 to $5 a 
week extra for families earning $10,000 a 
year or less, This is not a trivial sum. It 
will help to meet installment payments and 
to defray other expenses. It is questionable 
how much will be spent for luxuries. 

Business is being told that volume will 
increase to such an extent that plant ca- 
pacity needs to be expanded to meet the 
new demand. But businessmen do not plan 
just for a single year or for expansion of 
facilities in what may prove to be only a 
temporary boom, 

There is a lack of stability in our system. 
We are living in an armament economy 
forced on us by the cold war, but this 
doesn't lessen the need for sound economics, 
The administrations in power are too much 
concerned with winning elections at a fixed 
time, The people suffer between elections, 

Foreign companies today are increasingly 
competitive with our producers in domestic 
markets as well as in export areas. 

A nationwide monopoly exists which fixes 
wages and forces prices to rise in order to 
absorb increased wage costs. The Govern- 
ment doesn't fix wages or prices except in 
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wartime. Meanwhile, the economy is really 
dominated by pressure groups which keep 
forcing upward the cost of living, and thus, 
of course, the purchasing power of the dollar 
is reduced. 

In the midst of all this, the doctrine that 
the Government. must spend and spend in 
order to elect and elect has gained ground. 
It is not the way to a balanced economy or 
to a sound dollar. For neither individuals 
nor governments can remain solvent by 
spending each year more than the income 
received. 

It is essential that debt be paid and that 
the citizen who lends money to his own 
Government be convinced that the dollar he 
invests in its bonds will buy at maturity as 
much as, not less than, it did when originally 
invested. 

It is necessary to save rather than just 
spend and spend. Expenditures by Govern- 
ment must be cut. Many worthy appro- 
priations should be deferred until there is a 
budget balance, This must be done to pro- 
tect the dollar against inflation, 


The Challenge of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States conducts a voice of de- 
mocracy contest. This year over 250,000 
high school students participated in the 
contest competing for the four scholar- 
ships that are awarded as top prizes. 

I am proud that the Kentucky winner 
is Mr. John M. Meisburg, of Louisville, 
and I think that his speech merits the 
attention of the Members of this House 
and all those who read the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

I submit Mr. Meisburg's speech here- 
with. 


THe CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By John M. Meisburg) 

Last November the people of a South 
American country met the challenge of citi- 
zenship in a way that startled the world. 

The place: Venezuela. The event: The 
presidential election. 

As the nation prepared for the election, 
December 1, 1963, it became clear that this 
would not be an ordinary election. Pive 
times snipers attempted to assassinate Presi- 
dent Betancourt. Boats and planes were 
hijacked. Banks were robbed and millions 
of dollars of property was destroyed. Hand- 
bills fluttered down from mysterious planes. 
Strange voices came from the radio, Said 
the voice: “Those who dare to vote on elec- 
tion day, December 1, may die.“ Said the 
handbills: “Stay in your homes on election 
day.” For a month the Castro-Communists 
were at work, terrorizing the citizens of a 
free country. 

Put yourself in the place of a Venezuelan 
citizen. Would you take the easy way; the 
safe way? Or would you carry out your re- 
sponsibility and vote? 

The people of Venezuela gave their answer 
in one of the most dramatic victories ever 
scored for democracy in South America: 
Ninety-five percent of the eligible voters of 
Venezuela did go to the polis on December 
1, 1963! Ninety-five percent of the citizens. 
of Venezuela risked their lives to meet the 
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challenge of citizenship in a manner that 
virtually crushed the Communist movement 
in that country. 

Just 3 years ago the United States held 
a presidential election. But our election 
was completely different. There had been 
no Communist terrorism, no vandalism, no 
hijacking of boats and planes, no murders, 
no threats against potential voters by Com- 
munists or anyone else. Never before had 
a people been so free to elect the people 
that govern them. 

And did the American citizens take adyan- 
tage of this freedom? They did not, Nearly 
40 percent of the eligible voters of our coun- 
try stayed at home on election day 1960—a 
puzzling surrender of the priceless right to 
vote. 

Some may argue that the challenge of 
citizenship is more urgent in Caracas or in 
Berlin than it is in the United States today. 
But, in truth, the challenge to American citi- 
zens is even greater. For we, as Americans, 
must meet the challenge of citizenship not 
only for ourselves and our future genera- 
tions, but for an anxious world seeking an 
answer; a world in revolution seeking an 
example of democracy in action. 

And the American example? It has been 
tarnished. And not mostly by the missile 
gap, or Russians in space, but mostly by 
American citizens not meeting the challenge 
of citizenship here at home. 

It’s not easy to persuade South Africans to 
discontinue apartheid when American citi- 
zens in Mississippi continue racial violence. 

It's not easy to persuade emerging nations 
to become democracies when only 64 percent 
of the American citizens vote in a national 
election. 

It has been said that it is easier to die for 
democracy than it is to live for democracy. 
Yes, American citizens today are facing a 
challenge different and more menacing than 
any callenge faced by the citizens of any 
other generation. The threat of subversion 
moves within our borders—the enemy with- 
in—communism. J. Edgar Hoover, in his 
great book, “Masters of Deceit,” tells us that 
when the Communists took over Bulgaria the 
party membership was less than 1 percent 
of the national population. And the same 
was true of Poland, Yugoslavia, and Hungary. 
The Communist Party in America has been 
stronger in numbers than it was at the time 
it seized power in Russia in 1917. And 
it is working now, around the clock, to under- 
mine the American way of life. 

The citizens of Bulgaria failed to meet the 
challenge to their citizenship and their coun- 
try fell prey to a ruthless Communist dic- 
tatorship. The citizens of Venezuela met 
the challenge to their citizenship and their 
country remained free. 

Which path will we choose? The chal- 
lenge is clear. The Soviets predict that the 
next generation of Americans will live under 
communism—a way of life that is anti-God 
and antiman. Only we as citizens can render 
the final verdict. 

If we fail to recognize this clear danger to 
our freedom and peace, then America may 
fail. It is our duty to realize that the coin 
of citizenship is not one-sided, but contains 
responsibilities as well as privileges. 

American citizenship means more than 
just obeying the law, paying taxes, serving on 
a jury or in the Armed Forces. It means 
voting in every election and voting respon- 
sively. It means an active interest in Gov- 
ernment. It means personal belief in the 
democratic heritage of equality, It means, 
in short, complete dedication to the cause of 
freedom, 

As John Kennedy said last June, “Law 
alone cannot make men see right. It is a 
time to act in your local legislative body, in 
the Congress, but above all, in our daily 
lives.” 

Only in this way can we meet the challenge 
of citizenship. 
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Cut Revenues To Reduce Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
quite interesting to note the number of 
columnists and Members of Congress 
who are now hedging their vote on the 
so-called tax reduction bill. It be- 
comes increasingly evident that there 
is to be no curtailment of Government 
expenditures. In fact, the deficits for 
fiscal 1965 may well be twice the amount 
provided for in the President's budget 
in which case inflation will exceed or 
entirely wipe out any benefits which the 
individual might gain through the tax 
reduction legislation. Mr. Gould Lin- 
coln's column, appearing in the Wash- 
ington Star of March 3, follows: 

Cut REVENUES To REDUCE SPENDING 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


The Kennedy-Johnson tax bill is now a 
law. It was initiated by the late President 
Kennedy and pushed through to final action 
by President Johnson. The $11.5 billion 
tax reduction is retroactive to January 1, 
1964. In simple words, the reduction has 
begun—on income taxes, including the Fed- 
eral taxes on corporations and businesses. 
Within days, workers of all kinds will begin 
to feel a reduction in their withholding— 
an increase in the amount of money they 
take home in their pay and salary envel- 
opes. 

The impact of the new tax law will be 
both economic and political. If the meas- 
ure proves good for the Nation's economy, 
leading to more production, more jobs, and 
less unemployment, and to better business 
generally, it will prove politically good for 
the party in power. It's as simple as that 
what's good for the American people is good 
for the administration in charge of the 
While House. Under President Johnson's 
leadership, old predicted timetables for ac- 
tion on the tax bill went by the board. Con- 
sideration of the bill—including hearings— 
in the Senate Finance Committee went 
ahead without undue delay—as did debate 
in the Senate itself. 

AWARE OF DRAG 


The measure received strong support from 
Republicans and Democrats alike when the 
showdown came. Bitter-enders did not vote 
against the tax bill because they did not 
think a tax cut was due. They voted as 
they did because they believed that an effort 
should be made to cut Government expendi- 
tures and balance the Federal budget before 
the tax cut was made. That was the atti- 
tude of many Republican Members of Con- 
gress. However, they were fully aware of 
the drag which the heavy taxation has been 
placing upon the Nation's economy for years. 
They were willing for that reason to take 
the bill. This was the attitude, for exam- 
ple, of Senator FRANK CARLSON, of Kansas, 
a ranking member of the Finance Committee 
and a student of tax laws for years in the 
House and Senate. While he was a member 
of the House Ways and Means Committee he 
played an important part in framing the 
so-called pay-as-you-go tax withholding 
system, one of the most valuable devised 
since the income tax was written into law. 

Much will depend on what the American 
people, including business and labor, do 
with the tax cut. If the cut is followed by 
a new cycle of wage and price increases, or 
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by a new round of increased State and local 
taxes, it will be difficult to find the hoped- 
for expansion of plants and factories and the 
hoped-for creation of millions of new jobs. 
Indeed, the cut might be followed under 
such conditions by great inflation and de- 
valuation of the dollar. 

Also involved is the need of holding down 
Government expenditures and Govern- 
ment spending if disaster is to be 
avoided. Senator Carson is fearful of what 
1965 may bring unless the Johnson admin- 
istration sticks to its announced intention 
of cutting and saving everywhere it can. If 
the result of the tax cut should not be a 
reduction of unemployment, there is likely 
to be demands for a huge public works pro- 
gram financed by the Federal Government. 
With the national election over, such de- 
mands might be difficult to turn back. 


SEE EFFORT ON SPENDING 


Senator Norris Corron, New Hampshire 
Republican, also voted for the tax bill, giving 
as his reason a belief that by its passage it 
will reduce or at least curtail Government 
revenues. If revenues are reduced, Senator 
Cotton hopes that Congress will itself put 
the brakes on Government spending. In 
other words, it is better to start cutting 
Government revenues if. you can't cut Gov- 
ernment spending. This is a kind of back- 
handed way of going about fiscal responsi- 
bility. Explaining his position, the New 
Hampshire Senator said: 

“In the past I have agreed with many who 
wrote to me, much as they would like tax 
relief, we must cut our spending first. That 
is the sensible way. But unfortunately, our 
present all-embracing, multip Goy- 
ernment is neither responsible nor sensible. 
There is something about big Government 
that makes its heads grow power-mad and 
money-mad. The billions roll in so easily 
that It becomes a case of ‘easy come, easy 
go.’ If a tax cut must await a budget cut. 
there will never be a tax cut. If you were to 
say to your happy-go-lucky foung son, who 
has come to Dad as an inexhaustible 
money supply, ‘I must cut your allowance 
and I'll do it as soon as you reduce your 
spending —how long would you have to 
wait?" 

Senator Corron said we must not expect 
too much from this tax cut, but that the 
law contains some good points and needed 
reforms. 

Cutting taxes to reduce Government 
spending is a new wrinkle in tax legislation. 


Statement of Representative Milton W. 
Glenn of New Jersey in Opposition to 
Any Further Duty Cuts in Scientific 
Glassware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to voice my strong opposition to any 
further duty cuts in scientific glassware, 
which is a very important item to the 
welfare and economy of my south Jersey 
area, and accordingly I have sent my 
statement to the President's Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations, 
Mr. Christian A. Herter, which I would 
lie to place in the Recorp, as foilows: 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE Mitton W. 
GLENN OF NEW JERSEY IN OPPOSITION TO 
Any Forrner Dury Curs IN. SCIENTIFIC 
GLASSWARE 


I wish to oppose any further duty cuts on 
scientific glassware when competitive ad- 
vantage is already enjoyed by foreign glass- 
ware makers over U.S. firms. Capitalizing 
on a formidable price advantage caused by 
lower production costs, foreign glassware 
manufacturers increased their shipments to 
this country by an average yearly gain of 
132 percent between 1950 and 1902. The 
same price differential has enabled foreign 
producers to capture export markets in La- 
tin America and other free world areas 
where U.S. glassware products once found 
willing buyers. 

The U.S. producers’ share of world trade 
in scientific glassware products has been 
declining for some years, while the European 
Economic Community countries have in- 
creased their share of the world market from 
45 percent to 47 percent. Naturally, cost 
advantages account for the decisively lower 
price at which foreign glassware enters the 
U.S. market duty paid, to take a rapidly in- 
creasing share of the U.S. market. This 
also explains the similarly decisive low prices 
at which the foreign producers are swiftly 
capturing the U.S. industry's share of the 
export market. 

It is my opinion that any further reduc- 
tions in U.S. duties will quickly accelerate 
the sharply adverse U.S. tmport trends in 
scientific glassware—driving the U.S. in- 
dustry out of its only remaining market (at 
home), and out of existence in a short peri- 
od of time. 

My south Jersey area has been famous for 
the production of glassware for generations, 
and particularly in the very important pro- 
duction of scientific e. This is 
very specialized work, performed by hand, 
and calling for the highest order of glass- 
making skill. These artisans have been 
following this trade for generations and 
are very proud of their vocations. They 
make scientific glassware for use in all cate- 
gories, including biology, chemistry, physics, 
metallurgy, pharmacy, medicine, and sur- 
gery: To a great extent the industry con- 
sists of small plants, numbering approxi- 
mately 40 or 50, in addition to several of the 
large nationally known producers. It has 
been estimated that theré are approximately 
10,000 people in the Bridgeton, Vineland, 
Millville glass manufacturing area that are 
dependent on the production of glass prod- 
ucts for their livelihood. Already several 
of the plants have closed due to foreign 
competition and, with further reduction in 
the duties, we can look for more closings 
and layoffs. There is no question but that 
the existence of a fully developed, econom- 
ically strong, and technically sound scien- 
tific glassware industry is of basic impor- 
tance to the growth of the Nation's total 
research activities and Its position of tech- 
nical leadership in the world. This can no 
longer continue to be so, however, if we 
are going to continuously lower tariffs. It 
is my opinion that once we lose our position 
and destroy the incentive for a future gen- 
eration of artisans in this field by closing 
plants and laying off employees, we will no 
longer have the benefit of these highly skilled 
people in this line of our sclentific manufac- 
turing endeavor. 

It is very well to endeavor to lower trade 
barriers with foreign nations, but certainly 
not at the expense of the destruction of seg- 
ments of our industry and the increase of 
unemployment rolls with skilled artisans 
who would never be satisfied or even capa- 
ble of undertaking training in any other 
vocation, particularly by men in the. middle 
age group who have taken a lifetime to 
qualify in their particular skill. 
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I urge you to consider these factors in the 
current negotiations and forbear from pro- 
posing any further tariff cuts in this very 
specialized industry. In fact, I cannot urge 
you too strongly to actively oppose any fur- 
ther tariff cuts. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted, 
I would like to include in the RECORD a 
speech prepared by Miss Patricia M. 
Herbst, of Phoenix, Ariz., for the Voice of 
Democracy contest, which is sponsored 
each year by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. A copy of 
Miss Herbst’s speech, which imparts an 
3 message for all Americans, fol- 
ows: 


THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Miss Patricia M. Herbst) 

Mankind today stands on a summit, with 
his hands outstretched in quest of the 
heavens. At his feet lie vast new realms, 
conquered by his persistence and ingenuity. 
The challenge of knowledge and broader hor- 
izons beckons him further. But all his ac- 
complishments, all these fresh worlds are 
useless—useless unless mankind accepts the 
greatest challenge of all—the challenge of 
citizenhip. For it is in meeting this sum- 
mons that man determines what he will be, 
and equally important, how he will use his 
remarkable achievements. 

Science and the ever-widening vistas of 
learning have wrought immense changes in 
our thinking, our mode of life, and in the 
very core of our existence. And as these 
forces gain momentum, man tends to forget 
the concepts and principles which have en- 
abled him to achieve such greatness. The 
challenge of citizenship is one such basic idea, 
for itis the challenge of self, the striving for 
fulfillment that has motivated men of all 
ages. 

What is this citizenship? In essence it is 
developing the best that is within ourselves 
and then sharing it with others. Citizenship 
combines the perfection of all that man is or 
can be with a yearning to share. True citi- 
zenship is membership in humanity. 

Youth today asks, “What can I. as one 
individual, do for my country?” Our only 
answer can be that for us, citizenship is a 
personal commitment. We must challenge 
ourselves and citizenship will challenge us. 

As the generation of today—we are chal- 
lenged—challenged to be strong in leader- 
ship; to be faithful in allegiance to the prin- 
ciples which animate us; challenged to be 
filled with the enthusiasm of the young and 
to heed the experience of those who have 
shown us the way; challenged to remain at all 
times an individual but never to separate 
ourselves from the needs of others; chal- 
lenged to think well, to act justly and kind- 
ly, to participate actively in worthy endeav- 
ors, to ive with integrity; challenged to drive 
the seeds of prejudice, misunderstanding, 
and apathy from our hearts; challenged to 
find the truth and never to lose it; yes, chal- 
lenged to develop an inner peace that will 
spread through an anxious waiting world. 

This is citizenship; citizenship as lived by 
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people like Helen Keller, a symbol of hope to 
the afflicted the world over; Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy, who returned to a mourning nation its 
lost pride and dignity; and Dr. Thomas 
Dooley, a man of selfless service and dedica- 
tion throughout his life. The call is uni- 
versal, its examples are commanding. 

Let us be the. best—the best of all that's 
within us, for God, our country, our neigh- 
bor and ourselves. By accepting the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship and of self; we 
cannot help but influence others to follow in 
our steps. 

Our future beckons us. Hear America. 
summoning—it is the challenge of citizen- 
ship, the challenge to all humanity for the 
voice arises from every heart. 


Statement of American Quicksilver Insti- 
tute to the Trade Information Commit- 
tee, Washington, D.C., February 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to 
the excellent statement of S. H. Willis- 
ton, president, American Quicksilver 
Institute, to the Trade Information 
Committee, Washington, D.C., February 
26, 1964. He presented a similar state- 


ment to the U.S. Tariff Commission on 


the same date. 

In his statements, Mr. Williston 
pointed out that the domestic quick- 
silver mining industry is at a very low 
ebb despite the highest U.S. consumption 
rate in history. Production in this 
country, he points out, is at the lowest 
rate in 14 years, with the United States 
depending on oversea supplies for 80 per- 
cent of civilian requirements. 

Mr. Speaker, Nevada has one of the 
few remaining operating mercury mines 
in the United States. This mine has an 
outstanding record of production both in 
war and in peace but in the event that 
the current relatively low tariff rate on 
mercury is reduced, it might be forced to 
close, with the resultant hardship upon 
a community mainly dependent on its 
income from the mining of quicksilver. 

The following statement presented by 
Mr. Williston is one which deserves the 
careful consideration of Congress and 
the Government: 

My name is S. H, Williston. I am president 
of the American Quicksilver Institute, a trade 
association which has, since 1958, represented 
approximately 90 percent or more of total 
U.S. mercury production. 

There are two extensive studies of the mer- 
cury industry made by the Tariff Commis- 
sion at the request of the Senate which 
give an excellent review of the industry as 
a whole, The first was in 1958 and the sec-~ 
ond was in 1962. While I will touch very 
briefly on the older history of the indus- 
try I will not repeat any of the material in 
the Tariff Commission studies except to 
briefly bring them up to the present. 

The present tariff on mercury of 25 cents 
a pound ($19 a flask of 76 pounds) was es- 
tablished in the very early 1920's and the 
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rates have not been changed since that time. 
At the time of their establishment they were 
the equivalent of an ad valorem duty of 
approximately 40 percent on the foreign 
price. Due to inflation in the United States 
and depreciation of the U.S, dollar, this duty 
now represents less than 8 percent ad valo- 
rem on the present market price of mercury. 

When World War II opened there was a 
small mercury industry representing about 
one-half of the U.S. requirements. In World 
War I Italy, the world’s largest producer, 
was a member of the Axis and Spain, the sec- 
ond largest producer, considered itself a 
“nonbelligerent” member of the Axis. The 
U.S. industry was called on to supply all the 
requirements for the United States and its 
allies, including Russia, and successfully did 
so under price ceilings and without subsidy 
or premium prices so far as the greater pro- 
portion of the production supplied by the 
major producers. 

At the end of World War II the two major 
European suppliers drastically reduced prices 
to prewar levels and increased their exports 
to the United States in an apparent effort to 
destroy the domestic producers. In this, they 
were largely successful as, at the opening of 
the Korean war, mercury production in the 
United States had dropped to its lowest level 
since 1860. The U.S. Government seemed not 
concerned. 

With the advent of the Korean war domes- 
tic producers were reluctant to increase pro- 
duction and it rose only to approximately 
one-fourth of the levels of the early 1940's, 
or about equal to the preware levels. In 
1954 the Atomic Energy Commission develop- 
ed a requirement for mercury in the sepa- 
ration of isotopes and withdrew approx- 
imately 50 percent of the total strategic 
stockpile metal and “contracted” for most of 
the European production. 

At the same time the Government ini- 
tiated a program for the production of 
domestic and Mexican mercury at an arbi- 
trary price below the average cost of US. 
production with glowing terms related to 
the “maintenance of the mobilization base.” 
Newcomers to the industry, encouraged by 
Government action, spent approximately $8 
million, according to industry estimates, 
under the encouragement of this guarantee. 
These newcomers lost everything they put 
into the venture, except one which managed 
to break even. The annual gross value of 
the total production of the whole industry 
was less than the amount lost in these few 
years. 

At the end of the program the Govern- 
ment reluctantly purchased one-sixth of its 
reported objective, which was turned over 
to the AEC. The number of U.S. mercury 
operations and total production has drop- 
ped steadily since that time. In 1958 there 
were 12 producers and the production was 
some 38,000 flasks a year. In 1962 there were 
5 producers and a production of some 24,000 
flasks a year. As of today there are 2 pro- 
ducers and the production during the final 
months of 1963 was at a rate not much above 
12.000 flasks a year. In 1963 U.S. consump- 
tion of mercury was at an alltime high, 
probably in the vicinity of 73,000 flasks. The 
rate of production in the closing months of 
the year was below any year since 1950 and 
prices were at their lowest for the same 
period of time. 

Labor costs in the mercury mining indus- 
try make up approximately 60 percent of 
total operating costs. Wage rates in the in- 
dustry are eight times as high as they were 
when the duty was first established. Prices, 
on the other hand, are only three times as 
high. Federal, State, and county taxes, and 
industrial accident Insurance alone now cost 
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more than the total labor cost of 20 years 
ago. 

In 1962 the AEC, no longer requiring all 
its mercury inventory, declared 50,000 flasks 
excess. This was done with a minimum 
amount of publicity. After disposing of 
some 6,000 flasks as a gift to other Govern- 
ment agencies, in early 1963 this material 
was turned over to the General Services Ad- 
ministration with instructions to declare 
the material surplus to be sold under the 
Surplus Disposal Act. Fifty thousand flasks 
of mercury is only slightly less than total 
annual US. consumption. Congréssional 
committees, advised of the disastrous effect 
this would have, not only on the domestic 
industry but on world industry, prevailed 
on the administrative agencies to withdraw 
this material from the market and replace 
it in the strategic stockpile from which it 
had been removed. It is the industry's belief. 
unconfirmed in any way, that one dealer 
had advance information of this proposed 
disposal and, by selling below the market 
and then utilizing these sales to establish 
a minimum price, forced American quota- 
tions below the cost of production of any 
domestic producer. Domestic mines were 
forced to discontinue almost all of their ex- 
ploration and most of their development 
work and, even under these conditions, only 
two were able to survive. 

Domestic industry has found through sad 
experience that whenever US. production 
reaches or exceeds 50 percent of US. con- 
sumption they can count on decreased world 
price and heavy foreign imports until enough 
domestic mines have been forced to close so 
that foreign producers again have more than 
half the American market. 

If the U.S. quotation for mercury had been 
$10 lower than it was over the last 2 years 
I greatly doubt that even the present two 
operating mines would have been able to sur- 
vive, and once shut down, I greatly doubt 
that anyone would have been brave enough 
to have attempted to reopen them. 

The Spanish mines have the world's four 
largest, newest, and most modern multiple- 
hearth furnaces (enlarged capacity of the 
best U.S. practice) purchased from the 
United States and installed by American 
engineers. The Italians have the four 
largest, most modern rotary furnaces, again 
copied from American practice, built and in- 
stalled by American engineers. In addition, 
Spain has a wage rate not much over one- 
eighth the U.S. rate and the Italian mines’ 
wage rate is not much over one-fourth the 
American rate. The grade of ore mined in 
the United States today closely approximates 
the grade mined in Italy but is only one- 
third the grade mined in Spain. 

While I have no absolute knowledge, I am 
inclined to believe that even our Spanish and 
Italian competitors would regret seeing the 
American industry close its doors. Over the 
years they have enjoyed more than half our 
market and, at the present moment, are 
probably called on to supply five-sixths of 
our market, and at the same time are able 
to take advantage of all the technological 
improvements which the domestic industry 
is forced to make if it hopes to survive. 

Under the Trade Agreements Act it is pro- 
posed to cut the protective tariff on mercury 
by 50 percent, If this had occurred last year 
I doubt if I would be here today. There 
would be no industry for me to represent. If 
the tariff were to be cut this year to an 
equivalent of 4 percent ad valorem from its 
present 8 percent ad valorem, I think it 
would be almost suicidal for anyone to ven- 
ture exploration or development money in 
the hope of producing mercury over any long 
period of time within the United States. 


lion francs (estimated). 
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What’s Good About Foreign Aid? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article is the second of a series 
of weekly accounts which I intend to in- 
sert in the Recor to call attention to 
the vast activities of our foreign aid pro- 
gram. By these articles, I hope to illus- 
trate specific projects where our AID 
dollars have been spent wisely and have 
contributed greatly to the well-being 
of many of the peoples of the world. 

Too often American foreign aid is pre- 
sented by the mass media which reach 
the people of this Nation as a package“ 
program. Too often it is represented by 
a chart of percentages and dollar signs, 
not relating those percentages and dollar 
signs to money well spent in the building 
of bridges, roads, schools, conservation 
of natural resources, creation of employ- 
ment and other projects which help the 
people of many nations to help them- 
selves. Too often the American people 
are not kept informed of the great as- 
sistance AID lends to individual coun- 
tries in unpublicized, but vital, programs 
involving joint cooperation between the 
receiving country and the American AID 
program, Examples of this cooperation 
to build needed facilities deeply impress 
me and, I feel, negate many of the criti- 
cisms of AID as a “giveaway.” 

Last week, I inserted in the Recorp an 
account of the coordination of the 
American AID program and the Bolivian 
people to build a desperately needed 
water system, which is now the backbone 
of existence in a remote Bolivian vil- 
lage. This week, I would like to call 
attention to a combined project of the 
American and Moroccan Governments 
to combat starvation and to create em- 
ployment. This is another essential AID 
program toward a free and secure world. 
A “SUCCESS” IN THE FOREIGN Am PROGRAM i: 

THE NATIONAL PROMOTION PLAN 

Morocco, Capital, Rabat. Area, 171,300 
square miles (estimated). Population, 11.6 
million (estimated). Density per square 
mile, 69, Geography, humid coastal plain, 
two mountain ranges, and arid steppes and 
desert interior. Economy, agriculture and 
phosphates. Gross national product, 766 bil- 
Per capita income, 
$143 (estimated), 

Picture a land of 172,000 square miles, 
within whose borders are deserts, barren 
steppe lands, arid plains, and towering moun- 
tain ranges. Picture also this land with 12 
million people, 70 percent of whom derive 
their living directly or indirectly from the 
soll, This is Morocco. 

Because of the seasonal nature of the crops, 
employment is sporadic, but plentiful. A 
severe drought in 1960-61 suddenly changed 
this precarious balance. Insufficient rain and 
surface water caused tremendous crop fail- 
ures, depriving thousands, in some areas 50 
percent of the population, from any work. 
The Moroccan Government, heavily burdened 
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with trade deficits and Government expendi- 
tures, was unable to create sufficient jobs for 
the unemployed destitutes. Development 
projects, stressing water production, had 
been proposed to provide immediate work for 
the starving population while at the same 
time developing the country in order to create 
jobs for the future. But the necessary funds 
for these schemes were not available. 

The U.S, Government, recognizing the 
seriousness of the situation, began immediate 
steps to alleviate the desperate straits of this 
country by joining forces with the Moroccan 
Government to combat underdevelopment 
and unemployment in a plan called “na- 
tional promotion.” The Government of 
Morocco initiated development projects for 
schools, trrigation networks, soil restoration, 
wells, reforestation, and markets, paying one- 
half of the laborers’ wages in cash. The 
United States paid the other half, but with 
wheat. In this way the work force was as- 
sured both money and food. 

In the 2½ years just completed, the na- 
tional promotion plan” has provided for 
54,997,340 man-work days, initiated 3,790 
projects, and afforded jobs for 65,000 unem- 
ployed workers, on a rotation basis. In its 
first year alone official figures show that the 
program completed, among other things, 
the construction of 597 miles of irrigation 
canals, 577 miles of roads, 33,000 acres of 
soil conservation work, and the building of 
1,200 schools, 

The United States has assisted the program 
with supporting assistance loans for certain 
projects, such as dams and irrigation canals; 
but the principal success factor has been the 
350,000 metric tons of surplus wheat which 
the people of Morocco have received. This 
joint operation continues today to help build 
more schools, canals, and dams, to show how 
American foreign aid may be used success- 
fully for the development schemes of a less- 
developed nation. 


Baker Mystery Broadens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily News of Febru- 
ary 27, 1964: 

Baker MYSTERY BROADENS 


The more Bobby Baker tries to cover up, 
the more he seems to reveal. As things now 
stand, accusations and insinuations of all 
sorts of shady activity on his part remain un- 
challenged. In declining to answer 121 
questions before the Senate Rules Commit- 
tee, he even drew the line on describing his 
official duties when he was secretary to the 
Senate majority. To do so, he contended, 
might tend to incriminate him. 

Baker is within his rights in seeking shelter 
behind the fifth amendment. Few would 
dare to tamper with those rights, although 
the committee counsel, L. P. McLendon, did 
wonder out loud if the time hasn’t come to 
deny public officials the amendment's pro- 
tection. 

Nevertheless, Baker's fast run for the 
shelter puts him in an ex ly bad light. 
The often-asked question, ‘Who is he pro- 
tecting?“ takes on more force, with the 
broadened line pursued by the Senate 
probers. And a man who refuses even to 
deny that he dealt with call girls and abor- 
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tionists as well as with lucrative Government 
contracts has surely diminished whatever 
sympathy he might otherwise have enjoyed. 

The embarrassment to the administration 
is already deep, and threatens to grow worse. 
If there had been hope that this was another 
minor affair comparable to Sherman Adams’ 
bad judgment in accepting gifts when he 
was President Eisenhower's aid, that hope 
must be fading fast. Baker’s wheeling and 
dealing, in a sensitive position obtained at 
the behest of the then Senator Lyndon John- 
son, obviously ranged far and wide. The 
public is and ought to be curious as to which 
of his deals were part of his job as a Senate 
functionary, which were contributing to his 
private fortune, and whether these two types 
of deals overlapped. A thorough inquiry 
into possible conflict of interest could be 
tiluminating as to the general level of Wash- 
ington morality. 

There are limits, of course, to the Senate 
committee's capacity to pursue the inquiry. 
The chairman long ago went on record 
against investigating Senators, some of 
whom might reasonably be expected to know 
what Baker was doing as the Senate's hired 
hand. In the light of that declaration, it is 
somewhat surprising to find the questions 
asked Baker ranging as widely as they did. 

There are other agencies, however, with 
broader investigative powers than the Senate 
committee. We hope they are used to the 
fullest, to get to the bottom of the mystery 
that now shrouds the whole Baker case. If 
nothing more is done than to chase Baker 
and his secretary behind the fifth amendment 
at a public hearing, the odor of whitewash 
will be strong enough to smell up the whole 
election campaign. 


The Other Side of the Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much discussion lately about the 
role of tax exempt foundations in our so- 
ciety; there have been charges that they 
are a convenient way of avoiding taxes. 


The other side of the picture is that 
these foundations do a great deal of 
good in many sectors of our society and 
I commend to the attention of our col- 
legues the following article from the 
Wall Street Journal of February 10, 1964, 
detailing the accomplishments of one 
such foundation: 

From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 10, 1964] 
THE MELLON MILLIons: How A WEALTHY 

FAMILY PUTS FORTUNE TO WORK FOR BENE- 

FIT OF PUBLIC—FOUNDATIONS SPUR Prrrs- 

BURGH’s RENAISSANCE, AID COLLEGES, HELP 

CREATE NATIONAL PARK—MAKING PHILAN- 

THROPY A CAREER 

(By John F. Lawrence) 

PrrrssurcH.—This city's clean, modern 
downtown, the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington, D.C., and the national park at 
Cape Hatteras, N.C., all owe their existence 
in large part to a fortune amassed in Pitts- 
burgh beginning in the last century. 

The fortune is that of the Mellons, one of 
the Nation’s richest families. The wide 
range of undertakings aided by the Mellon 
millions—activities which include scien- 
tific and educational en as well as 
civil, cultural, and recreational projects— 
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points up the pervasive influence great for- 
tunes continue to wield in U.S. life. 

This influence ts sometimes overlooked in 
a day when many of the problems facing the 
country seem so vast that only Government 
agencies have the resources to cope with 
them. But the fact is that private wealth 
still is taking on many big jobs for the 
public in the United States. 

Paul Mellon, who with his cousin Richard 
King Mellon, guides the affairs of the Mellon 
family today, believes that in some instances 
private interests can carry out public projects 
more easily than governmental bodies. 
“Foundations and individuals can make de- 
cisions to act on things that are slightly con- 
troversial faster than governments because 
the machinery is less," says 56-year-old Paul 
Mellon. “I think that's the usefulness of 
private wealth.” 


LIBRARIES AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Carnegie, Rockefeller and Ford are the 
names that leap to mind first in any con- 
sideration of the role of great fortunes in 
the United States. Andrew Carnegie, among 
other things, built 1,946 free public libraries 
around the country. The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, one of several major philanthropies 
of the Rockefeller family, has given away 
$705 million in its half-century of opera- 
tion, more than 40 percent of this in the 
fields of medicine and public health. The 
Ford Foundation, once described as a large 
body of money surrounded by people who 
want some, has dispensed more than $2 bil- 
lion since its founding in 1936; about half 
the Ford grants have gone to educational 
experimentation. 

But while the Mellon name may not make 
the headlines too often, the scope of the 
activities in which the family’s fortune has 
been put to work is impressive—as is the 
fortune itself. 

The Mellon wealth originated with 
Thomas Mellon, who came to this Pennsyl- 
vania region as a boy from Ireland in 1818. 
Thomas started a real estate and 
business that two of his sons, Andrew and 
Richard, built into a massive financial em- 
pire. Paul and Richard K. Mellon, the pres- 
ent heads of the family, are, respectively, 
the sons of Andrew and Richard. 

The total of the Mellon fortune has never 
been disclosed, but some of the stockhold- 
ings of the family and of various Mellon 
trusts and foundations have become publicly 
known through proxy statements and in- 
formed estimates. The value of these in- 
vestments alone is now about $2.5 billion. 


BIG GULF, ALCOA HOLDINGS 


A key holding, worth $235 million, is 40 
percent of the stock of Mellon National 
Bank & Trust Co. here, which grew out of 
Thomas’ original banking enterprise. The 
bank provided early financing for Gulf Oil 
Corp. and Aluminum Co. of America, and 
the Melion fortune now includes 32 percent 
of Gulf’s stock, worth $1.7 billion, and 30 
percent of Alcoa’s stock, worth $476 million, 
Other big investments are Koppers Co. ($31 
million); Carborundum Co. ($25 million); 
General Motors „ (823 million); and 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. ($10 million). 

Richard K. Mellon, a trim, graying 64- 
year-old who is known as R.K. and who is 
so shy and reticent he studiously avoids pub- 
licity, devotes much of his time to the 
family’s business interests. He is a director 
of Gulf, Alcoa, Koppers, GM and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and serves as chairman of 
the Mellon bank. 

But for Paul Mellon, as unassuming as 
R. K. but a bit more outgoing, philanthropy 
is just about a full-time job. He's made a 
career of learning how to give money away.” 
says an associate. Paul, who wears horn- 
rimmed glasses and favors somber-hued 
double-breasted suits, travels regularly be- 
tween Pittsburgh, New York, and Washington 
on philanthropic chores, His base is Wash- 
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ington, where he heads the National Gal- 
lery, a $70 million gift to the Nation by his 
father, who was Secretary of the Treasury 
from 1921 to 1932. 

Members of the Mellon family have num- 
erous personal philanthropies; for example, 
last November Paul Mellon gave $500,000 to 
an endowment fund for the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony. But most of the family's giving is 
done through foundations. 

GIVING AWAY $300 MILLION 


The Mellons have six major philanthropic 
foundations: The A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust, established in 1930 by 
Andrew; the Old Dominion and the Bollin- 
gen Foundations, established in the 1940's 
by Paul; the Avalon Foundation, established 
by Paul's sister, Mrs. Ailsa Bruce; the Rich- 
ard King Mellon Foundation, set up in 1947 
by R. K. and his sister's Sarah Melion Scaife 
Foundation. The foundations have given 
away more than $300 million, but their as- 
sets still add up to $194 million. Gifts from 
the foundations last year totaled more than 
$18 million. 

The operation of the foundations and ap- 

of specific grants rest in the hands 
of independent boards of trustees, but the 
grants clearly refiect the general areas of 
personal interest of the Mellons. The funds 
in most cases are administered by longtime 
associates of the family. 

For the most part, Mellon foundations 
have sought to avoid being the sole donors 
to any groups or projects, choosing instead 
to back undertakings that can gain broader 
support. There's a trite foundation phrase 
for this—we call it seed money,” Paul Mellon 
explains. “You provide an example that 
might stimulate others to copy and get other 
foundations going. You can do more with 
your money that way.” 

In line with this thinking, his father pro- 
vided the money for the marble building and 
the nucleus of a collection for the National 
Gallery; subsequent benefactors have added 
to the collection and contributed funds. On 
a smaller scale, the Mellons helped launch 
the annual summer Three Rivers Arts Fes- 
tival here in 1960. It includes open-air dis- 
plays of paintings and band concerts in the 
newly rebuilt area at the point where the 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers join to 
form the Ohio. “If you can get it started, 
it will be carried on,” says Paul. 

Public parks have been an important in- 
terest of the Mellons. The A. W. Mellon 
Trust has been a major backer of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Conservancy, a private 

tion that buys up land to preserve 
forests and provide potential public park 
areas. Another Mellon park project, the 
Cape Hatteras Park, illustrates how private 
wealth can sometimes work faster in such 
matters than governments. 
HELPING PITT 

“After World War II,” relates Paul Mellon, 
“I heard from friends in the National Park 
Service that there had been a move to buy up 
a lot of Cape Hatteras for a national park, but 
it had bogged down and there was a road 
planned that would have brought hotdog 
stands and that sort of thing. We got in- 
terested, flew over it and made up our minds 
in a few months.” The upshot was that the 
Old Dominion and Avalon Foundations 
matched North Carolina State funds to pur- 
chase the land for a national park, 

The Mellons have channeled millions of 
dollars into education. The University of 
Pittsburgh alone has received $87 million 
worth of Mellon grants over the years, in- 
cluding $13.6 million from the A. W. Mellon 
Trust to establish a graduate school of public 
health in 1948. Pauls Old Dominion 
Foundation, which has assets of $52 million, 
has made two-thirds of its gifts to educa- 
tion, with nearly a score of colleges among 
the recipients. His Bollingen Foundation 
has spent over $10 million to translate for- 
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eign scholarly works into English and to sup- 
port other scholarly projects. The A. W. 
Mellon Trust, since 1959, has given $300,000 
to Pittsburgh public schools and the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology to develop ad- 
vanced placement and other programs for 
bright students in elementary and secondary 
schools here. 

Many of the Mellons philanthropic under- 
takings have been concentrated in their na- 
tive city of Pittsburgh. Mellon Institute, 
housed in a colonnaded structure that occu- 
pies a full block near the University of Pitts- 
burgh, was set up in 1913 to do nonprofit 
Industrial research. ‘The institute is credited 
with stimulating many companies to create 
their own research departments. Its profes- 
sional staff, which now numbers 303, de- 
veloped the first gas mask used by U.S. 
troops in World War I, coordinated the de- 
velopment of synthetic rubber in World War 
II, and did some of the earliest work on smog 
control. 

Through his gifts of money and his power- 
ful behind-the-scenes influence, R. K. Mel- 
lon has played a key role in the transforma- 
tion of Pittsburgh's downtown area from a 
smog-blanketed huddle of grimly old buld- 
Ings to a bright, airy section filled with sky- 
scrapers and pleasant park spaces. R. K.’s 
foundation disbursed $16.9 million to various 
organizations and projects here through 1962, 
and many of the grants were directly related 
to the city's renaissance. One local execu- 
tive contends—perhaps a bit strongly—that 
without the efforts of R. K. and other Mel- 
lons, “Pittsburgh might well be a ghost city 
today.” 

In 1943, while still in the Army (he even- 
tually rose to the rank of major general in 
the Reserve), R. K. helped form the Allegheny 
Conference on Community Development. 
This civic body has led the effort to remake 
Pittsburgh. R. Ks foundation has given 
$209,000 toward the support of the organi- 
zation. It has also donated $178,000 to the 
Pittsburgh Regional Planning Association. 


SPARKLING FOUNTAINS 


RE.’s fund joined with two other Mellon 
Foundations to make the family’s most visi- 
ble contribution to the new Pittsburgh-Mel- 
lon Square Park in the heart of the city’s 
downtown. The foundations gave 64.3 mil- 
lion to acquire and clear the land for the 
park, whose benches and sparkling fountains 
have made it a favorite noontime gathering 
place for Pittsburgh office workers. 

Local businessmen credit R.K. Mellon's in- 
fluence, in most cases exercised through his 
aids or officials of companies the family 
holds interests in, with building support for 
key smog control measures adopted here in 
the late 1940's. Edward R. Weidlein, then 
head of Mellon Institute and now retired, 
drew on the institute's work in the field to 
formulate an antismog ordinance for Pitts- 
burgh. When the three railroads operating 
in the city successfully sought an exemption 
from the ordinance for their steam locomo- 
tives, RK —in part because of his position 
as a director of the Pennsylvania Railroad— 
was able to persuade the roads to reverse 
their stand and switch to diesels in the city, 
Mr. Weidlein relates, 

Though the Mellon Foundations operate 
independently and claim not to coordinate 
their functions to any great extent, the 
family is tied together in T, Mellon & Sons, 
an informal organization with no legal 
standing or assets that was established by 
RE. in 1946. It bears the name of his 
grandfather’s original banking enterprise. 
TM. & S., as it’s known in the family, oc- 
cupies spacious, warmly paneled offices high 
in a modern Office building on Mellon Square. 

FAMILY CLEARINGHOUSE 


Outsiders often have ascribed great powers 
te T.M. & S., but Paul Mellon says it is little 
more than a family discussion group— a 
form of clearinghouse for the family.” 
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There are monthly meetings at which family 
members and their associates discuss de- 
velopments affecting Mellon investments but 
make no formal decisions. 

Despite the pressure of their business and 
philanthropic activities, the Mellons find 
time to enjoy the pleasures of wealth. R.K. 
who attended Princeton for only a few 
months before starting his business career 
at the Melion bank, has a farm at Ligonier, 
Pa., from which he commutes 50 miles to his 
office in Pittsburgh, and another in Georgia. 
He hunts big game and spent 2 months in 
Europe last year. 

Paul, who holds bachelor’s degrees from 
Yale and Cambridge, has his main home in 
Upperville, Va., some 50 miles west of Wash- 
ington. He breeds racehorses there and 
thinks one of this 3-year-olds, Quadrangle, 
may be a prospect for the Kentucky Derby 
this year. Paul likes to spend a month 
abroad each year, mostly in England, and he 
and his second wife, whom he married in 
1948, 2 years after the death of his first 
wife, are spending this month at their home 
on Antigua in the Caribbean. They also 
have homes on Cape Cod and in Washington 
and New York. 

Their New York address will change soon. 
“My wife is fond of building things.“ says 
Paul Mellon, so Em bullding her a new 
house in New York on East 70th Street.” 


More Censorship? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the United States had great 
hopes for our $150 million Ranger pro- 
gram, which was dealt a severe blow 
when, somehow, we failed to photograph 
the moon. A very disturbing article by 
William E. Howard, in the February 15 
issue of the Long Island Press, charges 
that NASA refuses to reveal a report 
that would give some insight as to the 
reason for the failure: 

REPORT WITHHELD ON RANGER FIZZLE 
(By William E. Howard) 

The space agency is keeping secret a 
sharply critical report which could shed some 
light on why the $150-million Ranger pro- 
gram failed to photograph the moon. 

Written 14 months ago by a group of Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
scientists, the report is a step-by-step anal- 
ysis of the way Jet Propulsion Laboratory, 
in Pasadena, Calif., conducted the program. 
The report stemmed from an investigation 


-of the failure of Ranger 5 in October 1962. 


“The investigators showed glaring defi- 
ciencies in JPL's management of Ranger and 
in its technical approach,” one informant 
said. “Its criticism was so brutal no wonder 
NASA suppressed the report.” 

The group headed by NASA electronics ex- 
pert Dr. Albert J. Kelley made specific rec- 
ommendations for correcting the manage- 
ment of the laboratory and gave detailled in- 
structions to insure the relability of future 
spacecraft. 

These recommendations’ and instructions 
have now assumed considerable importance 
in the light of the Feb. 2 malfunction of 
Ranger 6's television cameras as it crashed 
into the moon's Sea of Tranquility. 

Were the instructions carried out or ig- 
nored? 
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There is no way of answering this question 
with the Kelley report being kept secret. 
NASA officials refuse to discuss the issue or 
make the report public. 

James E. Webb, NASA administrator, told 
a press conference this week he would not 
release the report, "We have a continuous 
process of examination of the totality of 
these . Not one of these reports is 
definitive. And if these reports have to be 
written against the kind of examination the 
public will make, it will not contribute to 
the most effective prosecution of the pro- 

* 


A second board of inquiry is looking into 
the February 2 failure and Webb said he 
would not release its entire report either. 
“We'll release enough so that you can have 
an authoritative report Insofar as we know 
it of what has happened and what we pro- 
pose to do about it.” 

Friday, on the board's recommendation, 
NASA indefinitely postponed the filght of 
Ranger 7, which was to have made another 
lunar television attempt at the end of this 
month. 

NASA has taken the video camera package 
from the spacecraft and sent it to the Radio 
Corp. of America, which designed and built 
the equipment for laboratory analysis, The 
Ranger 6 cameras failed to turn on for the 
crucial photography of the lunar surface 
during the last 10 minutes of the 66-hour 
flight to the moon. 

If the Kelley report is any indication, 
however, the public won't get much from 
the new inquiry. The agency put out a 
press release on December 19, 1962, titled 
“Ranger Improvement Program.” The only 
mention of the Kelley findings was contained 
in this paragraph: 

“Following its intensive 1-month study of 
the Ranger system, the board of inquiry 
found that certain improvements could be 
made in Ranger spacecraft design, construc- 
tion, system test and checkout which would 
contribute to increased flight reliability. 
Steps are being taken to make these improve- 
ments.” 

At the time, there were rumors that there 
would be a top-level management shakeup 
of JPL, which is operated by the California 
Institute of Tehcnology for NASA at an an- 
nual fee of $1.2 million. JPL, however, dur- 
ing that December succeeded in flying Mari- 
ner II past Venus. This squelched criticism 
of the laboratory. The craft was based on 
the Ranger design, NASA sald, demonstrat- 
ing the basic soundness of the Ranger space- 
craft design concept.” 


Voice of Democracy Contest Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States conducts a Voice of 
Democracy Contest. This year more 
than 250,000 high school students took 
part, competing for the four scholar- 
ships awarded as top prizes, the final 
winners of which will be decided here in 
Washington when the winning partici- 
pant from each State is present the 
evening of March 10. 

The winner from Virginia this year 
happens to come from my congressional 
district. He is Michael Alex Krieger, of 
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Martinsville, and he has written such a 
fine and outstanding paper on the sub- 
ject of democracy that I would like to 
have each of my colleagues and, better 
still, every American read it, for it sets 
forth principles handed down to us by 
our forefathers and which I feel we 
would do well to adhere to in our daily 
activities here in Congress. 

The paper follows: 

Those who would make democracy live 
and America strong, step forward and be 
counted, The cry goes out for the mobiliza- 
tion of America's might, the forces of de- 
mocracy. The citizen-soldiers march for- 
ward, their stride lightened by the nature 
of the weapons carried upon their shoulders 
and within their hearts—the vote, the word, 
the press, the freedoms, the past glory and 
that to be. 
marching always onward, upward. 

It's a lie. 

The design of America’s democratic repub- 
licanism is such that being a poor citizen is 
quite easy. To be a freeman is less a priv- 
ilege than a task. The redtape that strings 
together government bureaus is knotty and 
tangled. The performing of such natural 
functions as being born and dying must be 
certified. Having once obtained permission 
to build a house, a fellow must obtain a 
permit to tear it down. Tax forms, the 
long and the short of them, demand time 
and attention, and, really, are quite a nui- 
sance. 

This, also, in its restricted scope, is false. 

To be a freeman in America's social sys- 
tem is not enough. Laws and armies assure 
freedom for American citizens that they 
shall always be free to be free citizens of 
a free nation. But American citizenship is 
not enforced, Being free to vote, a man 
is free not to vote; being free to speak, 
a man is free not to speak; being free to 
print his opinions, a man is free not to print 
those opinions. Thus, mere freedom does 
not constitute the essence of democracy— 
freedom alone is anarchy. 

To be a responsible freeman in America's 
order of things—there is the privilege; there 
is the challenge. Big government means big 
responsibility, and government begins with 
the people. Without the mutual consent 
of free people, there is no democracy; without 
responsibility, there is no freedom. 

When freemen are responsible, freedom is 
sustained. Government belongs to the peo- 
ple only so long as the government serves 
them; and government serves the people 
when the people exercise freely and fully the 
rights and privileges guaranteed them with- 
in the framework of their government. 

This is fulfilling the philosophy of de- 
mocracy—that freemen in a free environment 
can govern themselves responsibly, with in- 
tegrity. 


Remember 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. GRABOWSKI, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend to my colleagues 
the following short poem which recently 
appeared in the Naugatuck Daily News. 
I feel that its message will be communi- 
cated to all who read it: 

The following anonymous poem has been 
circulating around the Nation in recent days: 


Smiling, healthy, happy soldiers, 
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“A letter from Heaven.” Special delivery 
from Heaven. To the Kennedy family, 
From John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 


Sorry I had to leave right away, 

I look down and smile at you every day. 
Little Patrick says to say Hl“, 

I love you, Im happy, 

So please don’t cry. 

And Caroline I'd like to say,. 

How proud Daddy was of you that day. 
When you stood like a lady 

And watched me go by, 

And doing as Mommy, you tried not to cry. 
Little John, now you're the big man, 
Take care of Mommy the best you can, 
You were just a soldier 

—That salute was so brave 

Thanks for the flag that you 

Put on my grave. 

And Jackie, I had not time for goodbyes, 
But Iam sure you could read 

The “Farewell” in my eyes. 

Watch over our children. 

And love them for me, 

I'll treasure your love through Eternity. 
So please carry on as you did before, 

‘Til all of us meet on Heaven's bright shore. 
Remember I love you, remember I care, 


T'U aways be with you, 
Though you don't see me there. 
Love, 
Jack. 
Procter & Gamble and the Clorox Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Advertising Association of the West, 
meeting in conference recently in Bak- 
ersfield, Calif., took a positive position 
on the recent move by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to force the Procter & Gamble 
Co. to divest itself of the Clorox Co. It 
is the view of the advertising association 
that a complete review should be made 
of this action to determine “its value to 
the public and to our American system 
of free enterprise.” 

The association has expressed some 
sound views and I call to the attention 
of my colleagues the resolution passed at 
the association’s meeting: 

RESOLUTION BY THE ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
OF THE WEST 

Whereas the Federal Trade Commission 
has issued an order to the Procter & Gamble 
Co. to divest themselves of the company 
which they acquired, known as Clorox Co., 
on the ground that while controlling said 
company the interests of the American con- 
sumer were adversely affected; and 

Whereas the Advertising Association of the 
West assembled in conference in Bakersfield, 
Calif., believes that such action disregards 
the right of private enterprise to operate in 
a free and democratic manner; and 

Whereas the Federal Trade Commission in 
such action has apparently failed to recognize 
that mass production and mass advertising 
has always in the history of marketing 
worked to the advantage of the consumer, 
and has succeeded in lowering the prices for 
products by virtue of increased sales; and 

Whereas we believe that the Federal Trade 
Commission by such action has wrongly as- 
sumed the legal authority to determine 
which kinds and how much advertising is 
useful or wasteful; Therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Advertising Association 
of the West requests a complete review of 
this action by the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Attorney General, and Congress from 
the standpoint of its value to the public and 
to our American system of free enterprise. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very proud to insert in the Recorp the 
wilining speech from the State of North 
Carolina in the Voice of Democracy con- 
test, in which over 250,000 high school 
students participated throughout the 
country in a program sponsored by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

This year’s winner from North Caro- 
lina in the State contest is a constituent 
of mine from Greensboro, N.C., who will 
participate in the national contest, Miss 
Marsha Breed. 

I had the pleasure of hearing Miss 
Breed deliver her address at a meeting 
of the George F. Preddy Post of the VEW 
of Greensboro, N.C., some time ago, and 
it was certainly a fine occasion for me 
and all others present. I was very much 
impressed with the depth, meaning, and 
feeling which Miss Breed developed in her 
presentation of her address, “The Chal- 
lenge of Citizenship.” I am sure that 
the Members of Congress will read with 
appreciation and interest this inspira- 
tional speech, and I commend it to their 
attention: 

THE CHALLENGE or CITIZENSHIP 
(By Marsha Breed) 

Our present citizenship is a result of the 
basic rights and freedoms of our heritage. 
Citizenship means patriotism, voting, paying 
taxes, and being an active member in our 
own community. All these things tell us 
what citizenship is, but what is the challenge 
of citizenship? 

As citizens of this country we need to be- 

.come more fully aware, and awareness re- 
quires thought, aware of the opportunities 
offered by our Government and of the falla- 
cies in our Government, Our thoughts and 
our resultant actions need to be relevant to 
the principles of our democracy, formed 200 
years ago, and at the same time meaningful 
to our present society. 

It is an individual responsibility to find 
how each of us is best suited for service. Not 
all of us can join the Peace Corps, or hold a 
public office, but all of us can work toward 
a united fraternity by showing brotherly love 
and concern for our neighbors. We can, 
and must be a thinking nation, alert and 
responsive to our country’s needs. We are 
‘essentially a self-governing nation. We 
should keep it that way by exercising our 
greatest freedom—thought. 

Our era seems to have turned from the 
self-reliant attitude, to the group adjust- 
ment plan. The group molds our way of life. 
We say, eat, wear, do, and think just as the 
group dictates. We accept and believe what 
we hear from TV and radio, Our minds are 
saturated with advertisement and shrunken 
from disuse. We seek security, not self- 
mastery, or even self-realization. Do we not 
have a great challenge before us? The chal- 
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lenge of changing our mental stagnation Into 
a pool of fresh new ideas and concepts? Can 
we afford to sit back and accept the prefabri- 
cated opinions of others? It is not hard to 
let the leaders of our country form our opin- 
ions and do our thinking for us; but that is 
not the principle upon which America was 
founded. 

Philip Wylie states it in this way: 

“If we Americans do not start to think we 
shall presently become a nation of super- 
ficial men and women, identical, interchange- 
able. Our elected leaders will become ex- 
aggerated examples of the mediocrity of our 
masses. And then we will no longer be free, 
or self- governed, or even want those reward- 
ing responsibilities.” 

This prediction cannot come true if we, 
as Americans, accept the challenge of be- 
coming a thinking nation, with each citizen 
willing to cooperate, and to finally create a 
beginning toward world peace. 


Broadened Disaster Loan Program by 
SBA Now in Effect t 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. EVINS, Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson, on February 5, last, signed into 
law an amendment to the Small Business 
Act, making disaster loans available to 
many small business concerns that had 
suffered a substantial economic injury 
because of a natural disaster. 

The broadened provisions of this law 
are now in operation and available to 
small business concerns injured by 
natural disasters. 

Administrator Foley, of the Small 
Business Administration, has issued a 
press release concerning the broadened 
provisions of this new law and under 
unanimous consent, I include this press 
release in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Small Business Administrator Eugene P. 
Foley today issued a disaster declaration 
making commercial fishermen and small 
businesses suffering substantial economic in- 
jury as a result of the Great Lakes smoked 
fish botulism occurrence last fall eligible for 
SBA 3-percent disaster loans. 

“The broadened disaster loan program au- 
thorized by the new legislation (S. 1309) 
signed yesterday by the President is now in 
effect,” Mr. Foley said, “and our field offices 
will begin processing these loan applications 
as rapidly as possible.” 

In his disaster declaration, Mr. Foley said: 


“As a result of the death of several persons 


from botulism poisoning, the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration on October 25, 1963, 
issued a statement warning the public 
against the eating of smoked fish caught or 
processed in the Great Lakes area. 

“The reaction of the public was to stop 
purchasing this product and other smoked 
fish almost entirely. This led to an almost 
total paralysis of the fishing industry in- 
cluding fishermen, processors, distributors, 
wholesalers, and retailers, and many of those 
affected are small business.” 

To bring relief to these businesses, Con- 
gress amended the Small Business Act to 
include them in the disaster loan program 
of SBA. 

In his instructions to SBA field offices put- 
ting the new disaster loan program into ef- 
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fect, Mr. Foley said that the interest rate 
would be 3 percent and the maximum term 
20 years, The amount of each loan will be 
determined by the economic Injury sus- 
tained, and the cost of reestablishment or 
continuation of the business on a reasonable 
basis. 

Loan eligibility will mot be confined to 
small businesses in the Great Lakes area, 
but applies equally to any small business 
which can prove substantial economic injury 
as a result of the botulism scare, Mr, Foley 
said. 

Proceeds of product disaster loans will 
probably, for the most part, be for work- 
ing capital to support the business until it 
is reestablished, Mr. Foley said, Loans will 
normally not be made for the replacement 
of equipment, but will be made for the pur- 
chase of equipment necessary to process 
prey, a product to insure its fitness for 

human consumption. 

Mr. Foley said that the new legislation 
will also permit SBA to declare other dis- 
asters of a similar nature which may occur 
at a later date. 

He also pointed out that the new legis- 
lation will permit SBA to make disaster loans 
to small businesses suffering substantial eco- 
nomic injury because of any type of natural 
disaster, when either the President or the 
Secretary of Agriculture has found that a 
disaster exists. Previously, such loans could 
only be made to businesses suffering sub- 
stantial injury because of drought or excess 
rainfall. 

Now, SBA will be permitted to make dis- 
aster loans to small firms suffering substan- 
tial economic injury because of freezing, or 
any other type of natural disaster. 


Rehabilitation of Our Fishery Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3,1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert into the Record the text of a state- 
ment I am submitting to the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
in connection with its hearings on my 
bill, H.R. 7710, to set up a program for 
assisting States in rehabilitating their 
fishery resources: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM L. 
ST. ONGE, SECOND DISTRICT, CONNECTICUT, 
SUDCOMMITTEE ON FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 
CONSERVATION, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON MER- 
CHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, ON H.R. 7710 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 

committee, I am very happy to have the 
opportunity to present a brief statement to 
this distinguished committee concerning my 
bill, H.R. 7710, which is being considered to- 
day. 

My bill is identical to S, 627, sponsored 
by Senator E. L. BARTLETT, of Alaska, and 
cosponsored by a number of other Senators, 
including the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut, my good friend the Honorable 
THOMAS J. Dopp. The bill, as you well know, 
was passed by the Senate last July. 

I am very pleased that your committee is 
now considering this legislation, and my 
purpose here today is to urge you as an 
emphatically as possible to report it out 
favorably and to bring it before the House 
in the very near future for final action. 

This measure seeks to establish a 
for assisting States in building up their 
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commercial fisheries through research and 
development projects. It would authorize 
the Secretary of Interior to cooperate with 
the States in undertaking various projects 
designed to develop or improve their fishery 
resources. This would be a 5-year program, 
costing $5 million annually, to be allocated 
among the States on a proportionate basis 
with a maximum of 10 percent and a mini- 
mum of one-half of 1 percent for each State. 

In addition, the bill also provides for funds 
for special projects of an emergency nature 
in communities suffering a failure in its 
fisheries due to a natural disaster, or for com- 
munities where a new commercial fishery 
can be developed where none had previously 
existed. This sum is limited to $500,000 dur- 
ing each of the first 2 years and $750,000 dur- 
ing each of the next 3 years. 

The total cost of this program over the 
entire 5 years would thus be $28,250,000. 
Wulle this is a substantial amount of money, 
I am convinced that it would be a very 
worthwhile investment in building up and 
developing an important resource which we 
have unfortunately sadly neglected. When 
We consider the fact that in recent years 
the United States has dropped from second 
Place among the leading fishing nations of 
the world to fifth place, then the need for 
this. legislation becomes clear. The assist- 
ance to be provided under this bill is de- 
signed to help our fishing industry in in- 
creasing its production and utilization of 
local fishery resources. It will also help 
provide larger supplies of fish for consump- 
tion. 

The projects to be considered will, I be- 
lieve, be of such nature as to meet the needs 
and requirements of the States in develop- 
ing or rehabilitating their fishery resources. 
In one State it may mean helping to develop 
fish farms, in another State it would require 
setting up experimental fish hatcheries, in 
a third it might be stream clearance for fish- 
ing, and in still another it would provide for 
the construction of a modern pier, 

In Connecticut we have a situation now 
in the town of Stonington which is an ex- 
cellent example where such aid would be of 
inestimable value. Stonington was formerly 
a major and thriving fishing harbor, in fact 
one of the great fishing ports along the At- 
lantic coast. The great fishing fleet oper- 
ating out of Stonington has steadily declined 
over the years, but there is still a sizable 
remnant left. Unless we take steps to re- 
vitalize this fishing fleet by providing mod- 
ern docking and processing facilities, the 
fishing industry of Stonington will die out. 
This will constitute a loss not only to the 
community of Stonington, but to all of Con- 
necticut, 

The commercial fishing industry at Ston- 
ington can be revived through the construc- 
tion of a modern pier to service the fishing 
fleet docking there, and from which these 
vessels could operate. At.the present time, 
the hard-pressed fishing vessel operators find 
that it is not feasible for them to make the 
necessary investments needed in shore fa- 
cilities. 

It is estimated that such a pier at Ston- 
ington would cost approximately $300,000. 
The State of Connecticut has approved a 
self-liquidating bond issue in the amount 
of 8150.000 for the construction of a pier, 
and town officinis have agreed to raise $50,000 
as the community's share. Thus, some two- 
thirds of the cost is assured, with the hope 
that the Federal Government would make 
available the remainder. 


Under this legislation. I believe it can 
be done. At any rate, this is the kind of 
& project that would seem most worthy. 
Approval of this bill would be of help to 
the town of Stonington in realizing its goal 
of a new pier and the rehabilitation of its 
fishing industry. But even more important 
is the fact that it would make possible for 
its fishing industry to once again become 
Prosperous. 
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In the New London Day of February 15, 
1964, where my bill and its importance for 
Stonington is discussed, there is the fol- 
lowing observation: ` 

“If Connecticut commercial fishing can 
be revitalized, the significance of it all ex- 
tends. far beyond Stonington and any im- 
mediate nearby shore communities. Han- 
dling the product ashore provides 
employment and new business for many 
persons when the fisheries prosper. 

“Commercial fishing, offshore, is a rugged 
and demanding occupation and, in these 
days, it is self-evident that men willing to 
endure the hard work, long hours, inherent 
dangers and highly unpleasant weather con- 
ditions expect to make an adequate living 
from it. If they cannot, they accept jobs 
that will pay as much ashore and the in- 
dustry loses. To make a steady and ade- 
quate income, modern docking and process- 
ing facilities are urgently needed. It is as 
simple as that.” 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, here is an excellent opportunity 
where you can render a great service to a 
community by enabling it to survive and 
to prosper, and all at a very modest cost 
of some $100,000. This can be accomplished 
through the adoption of the legislation at 
hand, either my bill, H.R. 7710, or the Senate 
bill, S. 627. It matters not which of these 
measures you approve, as long as you ap- 
prove such a bill and you provide the States 
with the necessary help to revitalize and 
encourage the commercial fishing industry 
of the country. We cannot afford to lose 
industries or to dissipate our resources. 


Two Good Books for Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause some segments of the liberal press 
discredit books with which they do not 
agree, it is refreshing to place in the 
Record last Monday’s editorial from the 
New York Daily News, commenting on 
two new books, “Diplomat Among War- 
riors," by Robert Murphy, and “The Big 
Man,” by Henry J. Taylor. Both au- 
thors are outstanding Americans with 
broad experience in diplomacy. 

These books are “must” reading for 
every American who wants to keep his 
freedom. 

ATTENTION, LB. J. 

We don't know whether President Lyndon 
B. Johnson reads many books, or what types 
of books he prefers. 

If he doesn't read another book this year, 
though, we hope he'll catch—virtually from 
cover to cover Diplomat Among Warriors,” 
by Robert Murphy; Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
Garden City, N.Y.; 470 pages, 37 illustrations; 
$6.95. 

Mr. Murphy is a great career diplomat who 
retired recently (to go into a well-paid, we 
hope, position with the Corning Glass Co.), 
and who in this book of memoirs has set 
down most of the lessons he learned and the 
adventure he had from the time he first went 
to work for the State Department, April 23, 
1917. 

Murphy really got into his stride in 1940, 
when President Franklin D. Roosevelt picked 
him as a special secret Presidential agent to 
scout out the situation in French north 
Africa. Continental France was in Hitler’s 
power at the time, and Roosevelt was yearn- 
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ing to get us into World War IT, and he had 
a hunch that north Africa would be a good 
place to bring French troops back into action. 

From that time on, Robert Murphy was in 
on most of the big diplomatic victories and 
defeats of the Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisen- 
hower administrations. 

His comments on some of the latter should 
be must reading, we feel, for the next half- 
dozen Presidents and the next 12 or 13 Sec- 
retaries of State. 

Roosevelt's great design“ to give “Bloody 
Joe” Stalin everything he wanted after World 
War II in hope that he would then become 
a decent fellow—impressed Murphy as idiotic. 
Time proved him to have been right, 

Our negiect to win the Korean war— 
which Gen. Douglas MacArthur or any of 
his successors could have done—is another 
sad episode in Murphy’s book. 

His remarks on the Berlin airlift of 1948- 
49 are highly instructive. He and Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, U.S. military governor in 
West Germany, wanted to challenge with 
armed force the Soviet blockade of the old 
German capital. Timid souls in W: 
prevented this, and Murphy calls “deceptive” 
our eventual “victory” via planes endlessly 
carrying in supplies. 

Murphy is equally scornful of U.S. observ- 
ers who lack confidence in Nationalist Chi- 
nese President Chiang Kai-shek, think Red 
China is inevitably here to stay, and want 
to abandon the Formosa bastions of Quemoy 
and Matsu. 

Altogether, this is a hardboiled, realistic 
book by a brilliant veteran of U.S. diplomacy. 
It probably won't be long before our liberal 
commentators are calling Murphy a war- 
Monger. That almost always means that 
the fellow thus smeared is one to whom the 
rest of us should listen. 

Concerning another book just published, 
we'd say—Attention all aspirants to high 
public office, especially in presidential elec- 
tion years such as 1964. 

This one is a novel—“The Big Man,” by 
Henry J. Taylor, Random House, New York, 
312 pages, $4.95. 

Mr. Taylor is a distinguished foreign cor- 
respondent, political columnist, and former 
Ambassador to Switzerland. His only son, 
correspondent Henry Noble Taylor, was killed 
in a tragic episode in the Congo, soon after 
Belgium freed that unhappy area. 

“The Big Man” is the story of a buildup 
for a major-party Presidential nomination. 
It is loaded with inside dope on how these 
things are handled, the mistakes that can be 
made, the shrewd moves that can succeed 
or fail as fate decrees, the kinds of propa- 
ganda that do and do not work, and so on. 

Political connoisseurs will have a lot of 
fun guessing who this novel's main charac- 
ters might be in real life, as happened with 
Allan Drury's great political novels “Advise 
and Consent” and “A Shade of Difference,” 

The average reader will get much political 
inside stuff and lowdown from “The Big 
Man," and read a colorful, hard-hitting, fast- 
moving story to boot. 

Some liberals are already rapping this 
novel—a fact which, as in the case of Robert 
Murphy's memoirs, is a high reccommenda- 
tion. 


Hospital Care to Aged Through Social 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, last No- 
vember I, along with all other Members 
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of Congress, received a communication 
from the Health Insurance Association 
of America. In its letter and purported 
summary of facts, the HIAA argued 
against legislation to provide hospital in- 
surance to the aged through social secu- 
rity on the grounds that present methods 
are sufficiently effective. 

Since receiving this document I have 
had the opportunity to evaluate the con- 
tentions and allegations it contains. The 
distortions I have discovered shock me. 
It may be helpful to my colleagues if I 
share with them my analysis of the 
claims of the HIAA relating to the ability 
of private insurance plans to meet the 
needs of the Nation’s aged. 

ADEQUATE PROTECTION 

Existing programs, according to the 
HIAA, “provide adequate protection of 
our people.” 

How does this claim stack up against 
the actual facts? 

While “adequate protection” may be 
hard to define, one reasonable measure 
might be how the protection available to 
older people compares to that held by 
the younger population. According to 
HIAA testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee last November, it 
seems that the benefits provided in pol- 
icies for the aged are about one-third 
less than the benefits provided to the 
younger population. In order to grasp 
the full significance of this fact, one must 
remember that average spending by aged 
persons for hospital and nursing home 
care is more than three times that by 
younger persons, and care of people over 
65 is more than twice as much as that 
of the rest of the population. This 
hardly adds up to a picture of “adequate 
protection.” 

EXTENT OF COVERAGE 


In July 1959, the HIAA estimated be- 
fore the House Committee on Ways and 
Means: 


By the end of 1960, just 18 months hence, 
65 percent of the aged needing and wanting 
protection will be insured; by the end of 
1965, 80 percent of these people will be in- 
sured; and by 1970, 90 percent will have such 
insurance. 


In July 1961, the HIAA told Congress: 

In 1969, the proportion of those at ages 65 
and over who will have health insurance will 
be at least 60 percent, may well be as high 
as 75 percent, and most probably will reach 
68 percent. 


These predictions and projects have 
confused the issue, carefully avoided the 
key question of quality of coverage, and 
distorted the facts. 

And now, in the material distributed 
to Members of Congress, the HIAA states 
that 10,300,000 aged—or 60 percent—had 
some form of voluntary health insurance 
in 1962. The U.S. Public Health Service, 
in the national health survey, has found 
that only 9.1 million, or 54 percent of the 
aged, had some form of voluntary health 
insurance between July 1962 and June 
1963. 

The methodology employed by the 
HIAA in surveying and reporting is sub- 
ject to serious question. For one thing, 
the HIAA projects coverage data appli- 
cable to policyholders of all ages and ap- 
plies to the aged. An additional serious 
distortion occurs when the HIAA as- 
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sumes duplication of coverage among 
the aged to be similar to that of the total 
population. 

This is not the first time that HIAA 
coverage figures have been in error, In 
September 1956 the HIAA estimated 68.3 
percent of the population with hospital 
insurance. The Social Security Adminis- 
tration’s study of health insurance cov- 
erage by age and sex, September 1956, 
showed this percentage to be 63.6. 

In July 1958 the HIAA estimated 71 
percent of the population with coverage. 
The Health Information Foundation’s 
household survey at that time showed 
the percentage to be 65. 

In the July-December 1959 period, 
HIAA estimated 72 percent with hospital 
insurance. The U.S. National Health 
Survey found only 67.1 percent with such 
coverage. 

It appears the validity of HIAA esti- 
mates is improved when the result is re- 
duced by about five percentage points. 

The Subcommittee on Health of the 
Senate Special Committee on Aging has 
announced it will begin hearings in April 
of the coverage of our older citizens un- 
der Blue Cross and other private health 
insurance plans. The committee will go 
into such matters as the number with 
coverage and the quality and scope of 
such coverage. I am anxious to see how 
the findings of the committee investiga- 
tion compare with the assertions of 
the Health Insurance Association of 
America. 

PROTECTION DESIGNED’ TO MEET INDIVIDUAL 
NEEDS? < 

The communication we received from 
the HIAA concludes with this sentence: 

The voluntary system, with its ability to 
design its protection to meet individual 
needs, supplemented by existing local and 
State programs, can far more effectively meet 
these needs than a massive, new Federal pro- 
gram of standardized benefits. 


The facts indicate that the opposite is 
the case—that it is the needs of the in- 
surance industry that are being met by 
the coverage now being offered to the 
aged. Even in so-called open enrollment 
schemes, as in all other forms of indi- 
vidual and family insurance and as in 
the State-65 plans, strong underwriting 
limitations inevitably appear to the dis- 
advantage of the aged. There is at least 
a 6-month waiting period on coverage of 
preexisting conditions. There are lower 
limitations on lifetime benefits, while for 
the younger porulation, the benefits are 
not lifetime but are in maximum force 
for each illness or for each calendar or 
illness year. There are coinsurance and 
deductible provisions which impose addi- 
tional burdens on the aged which do not 
appear in coverages available to the 
younger population. There are various 
other underwriting devices employed to 
reduce the risk of the carriers. These in- 
clude arbitrary ratesetting at levels so 
high, with built-in reserves so substan- 
tial, as to entirely eliminate any risk of 
loss to the carrier. There is plenty of 
risk left to the insured. 

The conclusion—the claims to the con- 
trary of the hucksters notwithstanding— 
is inevitable. Voluntary health insur- 
ance simply does not have the ability 
claimed for it. It cannot provide the 
aged with the protection they need. 
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Older people have substantially larger 
than average hospital and other health 
care needs. They use three times as 
much hospital care as the younger popu- 
lation, and they have special need for 
long-term care. 

Their incomes are generally much low- 
er than those of the rest of the popula- 
tion. Voluntary health insurance, with 
its ability to design its protection to meet 
individual needs of the aged has, in fact, 
designed protections for the aged which 
provide fewer benefits at higher costs 
and with more stringent underwriting 
considerations than those available to 
the rest of the population. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the Members’ attention the 
speech selected as the first-place winner 
in the Illinois State Voice of Democracy 
Contest. Its author is Miss Linda Ban- 
ning, a 17-year-old girl from Rochelle, 
III. After reading the text of her re- 
marks, I am sure you can under- 
stand the reason she was singled out for 
this honor. 

Her insight into our national problems 
and the necessity for finding a solution to 
them, reflects thought and perception 
far beyond the comprehension of most 
teenagers. Furthermore, she has leveled 
a challenge to all Americans, both teen- 
age and adult, which if met would do 
much to improve our way of life. 


Speaking as her Congressman, I know 
I speak for all citizens of Illinois when 
I commend this young lady for a most 
articulate and thought-provoking pres- 
Soa on; The text of her remarks 
ollow: 


THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 


(By Linda Rae Banning, senior student, 


Rochelle Township High School, Rochelle, 
III.) 


Citizenship of the United States of Amer- 
ica challenges me, you, and roughly 180 
million other Americans. To me, a 17-year- 
old white girl in a rural community, citizen- 
ship says one thing; to an aged Negro who 
has seen virtually no progress in civil rights 
during his lifetime, it says another; and to 
a countless number of segregationalists in 
Mississippi, citizenship says still something 
else. And yet I am an individual—a single 
unit—and must tell you the demands that 
citizenship makes upon me. 


Citizenship—the principles which I em- 
brace as an American citizen—challenges 
me to learn, to understand, to grasp. Citi- 
zenship demands that I, and I alone, decide 
what I feel is just, and having made this 
decision, strive to bring the action I advo- 
cate into being through peaceful, yet deli- 
berate behavior. Citizenship demands that 
I understand the needs for change and yet 
see the danger in it. I must realize the need 
for Federal control, and yet see the folly in 
uncontrolled central power. Citizenship 
challenges me to read, to comprehend, the 
complex social, political, and economic 
forces which inhabit our community, our Na+ 
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tion, indeed, our world. For these forces, 
and my reaction to them, will shape my life, 
or perhaps my death. Thus, I must learn. 

Citizenship offers me another challenge— 
to love. To love my America, for you see 
I am free—tfree to laugh or to cry, free to 
praise or to scorn, free to walk or to run, 
to speak or to remain silent, to love or to 
hate. Yet, I must love; I am challenged to 
love, for hate and its blindness will under- 
mine all those principles for which countless 
millions—and one—have fought and died. 
Yes, I love my family, my friends—yes, you, 
you—and yet this is not enough. For I must 
reach, and touch, and help that small Negro 
child who asks, “Mommy, do white puppies 
hate us, too?” Yes, I must love. 

Citizenship offers me still one more chal- 
lenge—that, to live—not to exist, not to vege- 
tate, but to live. To live to learn, and having 
learned, to teach; to love, and having loved 
to spread love to others; to help, and having 
helped, to motivate others to help their 
friends, neighbors, fellow countrymen. For 
my life, although a gift is mine, and I must 
use it, work it, live it to my greatest capacity. 
After seeing a poem by a 16-year-old girl I 
found myself wondering at the hopelessness 
of life: 


“A rather dull pencil on an open book 
A half empty cartridge in a pen 
A weary voice droning on and on 
A neatly written homework paper 
A ticking clock on a drab gray wall 
And out of nowhere the sudden question: 
‘Is this my youth? Is this my life?“ 


And suddenly I realized that my youth, my 
life, my citizenship, my America, is what I 
make it. The assassination of John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy made me wonder, Why?“ 
“What a waste of human greatness.” And 
yet, perhaps, President Kennedy served Amer- 
ica greater in his death, for we now see— 
or should see—that we, either through our 
action or our lack of action, had a part in 
his death. We did not learn; we did not love; 
We did not live. We let hatred grow and 
prosper and finally strike—we, you and I. 
Thus I must live. 

Consequently, citizenship in the demo- 
cratic Republic we call America challenges 
me to learn, to understand, and grasp, to 
love to all my potential and to live to my 
greatest capacity. Simply, citizenship chal- 
lenges me to learn, to love, and to live—to 
learn to love to live, 


Commerce “E” Award to Seaboard World 
Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege and pleasure today, March 
3, 1964, to be present at a ccremony at 
the Department of Commerce when Sea- 
board World Airlines, Inc., Seaboard 
World Building, John F. Kennedy Inter- 
national Airport, Jamaica, N.Y., received 
the much-coveted E“ Award of the De- 
partment. The presentation was made 
by the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., Under Secretary. 

I am indeed proud that this outstand- 
ing organization is located in the Seventh 
Congressional District of New York 
which I have the honor to represent. My 
sincere congratulations go to Richard M. 
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Jackson, president, and all his person- 
nel. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of the citation: 

Seaboard World Airlines, Inc. has achieved 
a dramatic expansion of air cargo export 
shipments through an intensive program of 
promoting overseas trade for U.S. industry. 
The airline has found markets abroad for 
nonexporting firms, aided them to participate 
in trade fair and trade center exhibits, ar- 
ranged business contacts, advised them on 
foreign merchandising, financing and credit 
in addition to providing many other serv- 
ices. This program, which has helped to 
develop outstanding exporters, reflects cred- 
it on Seaboard World Airlines and its em- 
ployees and has contributed materially to 
the economic growth of the United States. 


The 202d and 203d Atlas Launches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 25, 1964, a satellite employing 
a U.S. Air Force Atlas/Agena combina- 
tion was launched from Point Arguello 
in California. About 1 hour later, the 
Air Force successfully launched another 
Atlas from Cape Kennedy in Florida. 

A newspaper headline recording these 
events might have said, Ho-Hum Two 
More Atlas Launches,” as in fact a news- 
paper in Santa Maria, Calif., did in rec- 
ording a similar Atlas ICBM launch 
many months ago. 

Aside from the fact that these two 
launches marked the seventh time that 
an Atlas missile had been launched from 
both the east and west coasts on the same 
day, they were in fact rather routine 
flights, but not ones we should take for 
granted. These particular launches were 
the 202d and 203d Atlas flights and I call 
your attention to them because of their 
deep significance to the Nation’s defense 
and space exploration programs, and to 
the economical well-being of a sizable 
segment of our Nation's population. 

I am proud of the fact that the Atlas 
which was developed by the US. Air 
Force and which is being used in space 
applications by both that service and by 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration is manufactured by General 
Dynamics/Astronautics in San Diego, 
Calif. I am also proud of the fact that 
Atlas, originally a weapon system con- 
ceived and developed under the great- 
est pressure in order to add to the effec- 
tiveness of the Nation's deterrent capac- 
ity, has proved itself a most vital ma- 
chine, so capable and so reliable that it 
has been designated to carry the brunt 
of the Nation’s space exploration ven- 
tures for years to come. 

Atlas has more scheduled launches 
during the 1960’s than ever before for 
missions of the Air Force Systems Com- 
mand and NASA, a demand so great that 
a new standardized Atlas space launch 
vehicle called SLV-3 or Atlas—3 has been 
designed. This standardized vehicle will 
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produce lower long-term costs while in- 
creasing flexibility and flight reliability. 
Development of this standardized vehicle 
is an excellent example of how existing 
space systems can be improved to satis- 
fy new requirements. Improvement of a 
flight proven system such as Atlas is in- 
herently more efficient and economical 
than designing new vehicles for new mis- 
sions. Research and development costs 
are already expended and Atlas has cer- 
tainly proven its reliability, 

During 1964, Atlas will be used as the 
launch vehicle for a wide variety of the 
Nation's deep space and Earth orbiting 
flights. These will include launches of 
Ranger vehicles to the Moon, Mariner 
vehicles to the vicinity of Mars, Project 
Fire, atmospheric reentry test vehicles 
for the manned Apollo program, an ec- 
centric orbiting Earth satellite for geo- 
physical observations and launches of 
the Centaur orbiting high energy space 
system which is also built in San Diego. 

The Centaur spacecraft, developed at 
the same facility which produces the At- 
las, proved the feasibility of liquid hy- 
drogen as a rocket propellant in its high- 
ly successful flight last November, and it 
is the U.S. universal orbiting high ener- 
gy space system suitable for peaceful 
NASA missions or potential future DOD 
applications. The Centaur is readily 
adaptable for uses on NASA and DOD 
developed boosters as well as the Atlas. 

Research now in progress can insure 
the technological growth of the Centaur 
necessary to retain U.S. leadership in 
space for many years to come. 

What does all this mean as far as the 
significance of Atlas to the Nation is 
concerned? First of all, the Air Force 
deserves our highest commendation for 
the courage it took to develop the coun- 
try’s first ICBM. The fundamental con- 
cepts of the Atlas missile were considered 
quite daring during its original develop- 
ment phase. Many eminent scientists 
and engineers were frankly and openly 
skeptical about its chances of success. 
But it worked, and the Air Force officers 
as well as industry's representatives who 
had the courage to develop it initially 
deserve a great deal of credit which in 
most cases has so far been denied them. 
Their foresight gave us an ICBM which 
added its strength to the Nation's deter- 
rent profile in a far shorter period of 
time than is usually necessary to bring 
a new weapon system into being. 

The task of creating this new weapon 
system, and the task of constructing its 
operational bases, both of which were 
handled by the Air Force and General 
Dynamics Astronautics, represent a tri- 
umph of American teamwork. 

You may not remember that the first 
Atlas flew in June 1957; that the first 
Strategic Air Command operational At- 
las flight took place in September 1959; 
and that the first Project Mercury 
manned orbital flight was in 1962. You 
may not remember that Atlas was the 
first missile to hurl itself into orbit in 
December 1958, broadcasting President 
Eisenhower's Christmas greeting from 
special communication equipment in its 
nose cone. You may not remember that 
Atlas placed the first American payload 
on its path to the moon in April 1962, 
or that Atlas still holds a world’s record 
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for distance for a ballistic missile, well 
over 9,000 miles, and that this record was 
set in July 1961. 

What you probably do remember is 
that Atlas successfully launched the four 
U.S.-manned Mercury orbital vehicles. 
You may also be aware of the fact that 
the Atlas base activation program was 
not quite finished when the Cuban crisis 
came about in the fall of 1962, but that 
Air Force/industry teamwork was again 
brought into play to produce operational 
readiness for a significant number of At- 
las launch facilities ahead of time to add 
significant weight to the country’s firm 
stand in the face of Russian threats. 

This was another example of Atlas 
coming through, doing its job quietly but 
extremely effectively. 

Atlas has served the Nation as a good 
soldier, both as a defensive weapon and 
as a space vehicle. 

During the early phases of the Mer- 
cury program, the seven astronauts vis- 
ited the Atlas plant in San Diego. Ata 
meeting with astronautics employees, As- 
tronaut Gus Grissom admonished those 
present to “Do good work.” The fact 
that these highly motivated and highly 
skilled individuals have done good work 
is apparent—the role of the Atlas ICBM 
has expanded far beyond it’s original 
concept; the company, working in con- 
cert with NASA, has developed the Cen- 
taur vehicle; new ways of further im- 
proving the Atlas are being used at the 
present time to make the proved vehicle 
even more efficient, for instance: 

Studies indicate that an Atlas using 
30 percent by weight fluorine-oxygen 
mixture called flox could achieve a 88- 
percent increase in payload for 100-nau- 
tical-mile-high orbits, and a 65-percent 
payload increase for certain other com- 
binations. Studies like this, which 
could result in improved performances 
and decreased cost, prove that compa- 
nies like the one which developed the At- 
las are truly a national resource, bring- 
ing together creative thinking and sound 
Management which are essential ingre- 
dients in the successful pursuit of our 
space efforts. 

There are people who claim that the 
Atlas missile is being made obsolete by 
other newer vehicles, but this is obviously 
not true. Some of the earlier Atlas op- 
erational launch facilities may well be 
phased out in the relatively near future, 
but these are the ones which were con- 
structed very early in the Atlas opera- 
tional program with the single aim of 
providing the Air Force with functional 
ICBM's at the earliest possible date 
time being the principle consideration. 


Those launch facilities are very poorly 
protected from potential enemy attack, 
and it makes real sense to maintain only 
those launch facilities which afford the 
greatest amount of protection and are, 
therefore, the most economical—when 
the total missile force is sufficient to 
deter attack. 

But even as the early Atlas launch 
pads are phased out, new applications 
for the versatile Atlas are being devel- 
oped, new projects are being designated 
for Centaur. 

Looking forward to continuation of 
these highly successful and valuable pro- 
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grams, it seems appropriate on the oc- 
casion of the 203d Atlas launch to pause 
and single out those individuals, com- 
panies, and branches of the military 
service which have been responsible for 
this accomplishment. 

Based on the record, this same Air 
Force-industry team is capable of solving 
the increasingly complex systems devel- 
opment problems that face us in the 
future, in space, so that some day this 
team may be responsible for another 
routine headline which says Ho-Hum— 
Another Manned Space Vehicle Left Its 
Launch Pad Today.“ 


It Depends on Whose Constitutional 
Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
there have been many instances of viola- 
tion of the constitutional rights of Amer- 
icans by this administration. We all re- 
call the leak of material about a witness 
who put the finger on Bobby Baker; we 
have the uncontrovertible evidence that, 
in Tennessee, counsel for one of the de- 
fense witnesses has been constantly 
watched; and now we learn, in New York, 
that the sanctity of the mail has been 
violated. 

A recent editorial in the Washington 
Post indicates that even that newspaper 
is shocked: 

PEEPING AT THE MAIL 

It turns out that Roy Cohn said no more 
than what was true when he charged the 
other day that the Federal Government had 
ordered a watch on all mail addressed to his 
lawyer. An assistant U.S, attorney prosecut- 
ing the perjury-conspiracy case in which Mr, 
Cohn is a defendant admitted the fact in 
court on Saturday. Federal District Judge 
Dawson denounced it as shocking. 

In a mail watch, the Post Office is sup- 
posed merely to inspect envelopes, noting 
the name and address of each writer to the 
subject of the watch. Post Office authorities 
assert that they do not delay delivery of the 
mail by this procedure. They also assert that 
they do not open any first-class letters or 
read the contents by any electronic or other 
device. Mail watches are frequently under- 
taken at the request of law-enforcement 
agencies, 

But is is hard to understand what assist- 


ance a mere mail watch can give to law en- 


forcement. Its principal effect, we surmise, 
is to create a great deal of anxiety—anxiety 
that a list of correspondents is being com- 
piled and may be used for some sinister pur- 
pose, anxiety that, despite the protestations 
of the Post Office Department, the contents 
of first-class mail are being inspected. 

As a matter of fact, that anxlety is much 
more widespread than it ought to be in a free 
country. A Post Office Department which 
admits mail watches is not fully believed 
when it denies opening the mail; and in the 
same way & Federal Bureau of Investigation 
which admits tapping a few telephones in 
violation of the law is not fully believed 
when it denies tapping many telephones. 

Nothing is more calamitous to the climate 
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of a community than pervasive distrust and 
anxiety of this kind. If the law does not 
specifically forbid mail snooping as it forbids 
wiretapping, it ought to be amended to do so. 
Confidence in the privacy of communications 
is too valuable to Americans to be breached 
for the sake of a minor aid and convenience 
to the police. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, this year 
the Massachusetts Voice of Democracy 
contest sponsored by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars was won by a young lady 
from Melrose, Mass, Miss Sheila C. 
Nevin's fine winning effort on the sub- 
ject “The Challenge of Citizenship” is 
one of the best discussions I have seen of 
the importance of individual effort in 
achieving a more civilized world. Un- 
der unanimous consent I include Miss 
Nevin's address in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 


(By Sheila C. Nevin, 45 Appleton Street, 
Melrose, Mass.) 

In contrast to the general uproar in Con- 
gress that morning, a young Senator from 
Kansas silently took his seat at the im- 
peachment trial of a President. Though 
his eyes were fixed on his briefcase and his 
forehead wrinkled in obvious meditation, 
Edmond Ross could feel the piercing pain of 
every eye glaring into his wearied face. 
These eyes sought what they could not find 
in Ross’ numbed expression. Would this 
Senator, who was the determining factor in 
the attempted removal of President John- 
son, vote “guilty” or not guilty’? Finally, 
the oral balloting began. A few minutes 
later, amid utter and desolute silence, the 
full, distinct, and unmistakable cry “not 
guilty” resounded on the bleak walls of 
Congress. Ross, by following the mandates 
of his conscience, had determined not only 
the future of a President but also his own. 
In his own words, and I quote, “I almost 
literally looked into my open grave. Friend- 
ships, position, fortune, everything that 
makes life desirable to an ambitious man 
were about to be swept away by the breath 
of my mouth, perhaps forever.” 

Edmond Ross was given a challenge—and 
because he fought nobly and gave freely of 
all he had—he gained the victory. He suc- 
ceeded where so many of his contemporaries 
failed. 

With this dramatic story in my mind I try 
to make application to my own life, Am I 
accepting the challenge of citizenship? Of 
what does “challenge” consist? I have al- 
ways considered a challenge as a force which 
tends to draw forth all the best that I have 
to offer. It is something more desirable 
than mere pleasure. It is something almost 
sacred in the eyes of an individual. 

Citizenship ls a challenge. But how much 
can I do? I certainly can’t run for office and 
I don't have the right to vote. I don't even 
have my driver's license yet. 

But there are many things I can do. I 
can begin to work a little longer, a little 
harder, and with more purpose than I have 
done. And by doing so. I will begin to 
learn, to understand, and to love the good- 
ness that surrounds my life. 
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For in learning—learning the facts which 
constitute the truth—learning about other 
people, other ideas and ideals, most impor- 
tant, learning about myself and learning why 
I am what I am, and why I am where I am, 
and where I want to go, and how to get there; 
then, through this basic knowledge I will 
begin to understand how we are all alike 
and yet so different—so perfectly and indi- 
vidually molded. And through learning and 
understanding I will begin to love * * * to 
love the very essence of life itself. And then 
my heart will be drained of the poison that 
can hurt, subordinate and even hate other 
creatures. And in its place will be developed 
Kindness, tolerance, and service toward my 
fellow beings. This is my way of accepting 
the challenge of citizenship. 


The Great Almoner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to call attention to an incisive critique 
of the 1965 budget by Raymond Moley 
which merits the attention of every Mem- 
ber of the House. The article follows: 

THE GREAT ALMONER 
(By Raymond Moley) 

A number of generally prudent business- 
men have greeted President Johnson's pro- 
testations of economy with somthing like 
enthusiasm. They have believed not only 
that Mr. Johnson has talked about economy 
but that in his budget he has used the 
ax to cut below the anticipated $100 bil- 
lion level to bargain prices of $98.4 billion 
for the fiscal 1964 and $97.9 billion for 1965. 
That's what the headlines said. But we must 
Tead the fine print to get the reality. And the 
best of the fine print I have seen is the speech 
to the House by CLARENCE CANNON, the yen- 
erable chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, delivered immediately 
after the presentation of the Johnson budget. 

Cannon pointed out the vital distinction 
between the expenditure budget and the new 
obligational authority budget. He said: 

“Congress acts upon the new obligational 
authority budget. * * * Congress does not 
act directly on the more widely known ex- 
penditure budget. * The important 
long-run barometer to spending is the trend 
of new obligating authority.” This is “high- 
er not lower than the current year * * * it 
does not point out to any lasting reversal 
of the upward trend of Federal spending.” 

WELFARE, UNLIMITED 

With Cannon's wise admonition in mind, 
I have tried, with the aid of a skilled analyst, 
to determine how Mr. Johnson plans to be- 
come the superalmoner of all time. A com- 
plete compilation of all the proposed costs 
of welfare activities is impossible because 
there are so many pockets of welfare in al- 
most every Government agency. But a care- 
ful examination of the budget reveals the 
amounts spent and to be spent in 
certain categories which I include under the 
term welfare.“ 

These are housing and community de- 
velopment; health, education, and welfare, 
including social “insurance”; labor, veterans, 
and the new attack on poverty. Several new 
programs have been added under these cate- 
gories since 1960. 

New obligational authority (hereinafter 
designated as NOA) in 1960 was $25.5 billion, 
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For the same and added programs for 1965 
the NOA estimate is $37.9 billion. 

Some apologists have told us ad nauseam 
that nothing much can be done about spend- 
ing because the costs of defense have been 
and will be so high. I suggest a comparison 
between welfare NOA and all other Federal 
authorizations. For 1960 the figures were 
$25.5 billion for welfare and $75.6 billion 
for all other authorizations. For 1965 the 
NOA for welfare is set at $37.9 billion and 
all other, including defense, space, and 
foreign aid, at $97.7 billion. 

Thus the increase for welfare is 48 percent. 
The increase for all other is 29.8 percent. 

BIG 1964 SPENDING 


Cannon points out with supporting facts 
that the Johnson expectation of $93 billion 
revenues for 1965 is totally unrealistic. He 
also points out the oldest budgetary con- 
trivance in history. -The Johnson budget 
builds up supplemental requests for 1964 to 
make the picture for 1965 look much bright- 
er. Thus spending or the expectation of 
spending in 1964 whets appetites in an elec- 
tion year. 

An example of this is in the estimates for 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. The 
President requests or will request, accord- 
ing to his budget, authorizations of $2.2 bil- 
lion for 1964 and $749 million for 1965. This 
excites the interest of contractors and others 
who will figure in the election prospects. It 
will also sweeten the voters in the large cities 
in this election year. Few politicians ever 
look beyond the next election. 

In his speech Cannon refers to a favorite 
object of his ire, “back-door spending.” One 
instance is a supplemental $1.4 billion for 
the urban-renewal program. “There may be 
others,” he adds. This is, he says, “in- 
excusable, indefensible, and irresponsible 
practice.” 

Finally, there are those who say that what 
we save in defense we ought to spend on the 
“public sector.“ But spending, for any pur- 
pose, money we do not collect in taxes means 
inflation. That takes from the very people 
who get the handouts as well as those who 
need and expect no Government help. 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege on Sunday, February 
23, to be the principal speaker at the 
commemoration of the 46th anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence of 
the Lithuanian Nation, held under the 
auspices of the Lithuanian American 
rae at St. Peter’s Hall in Kenosha, 
Wis. 

I can report to you that this is a group 
of dedicated Americans who are well 
aware that the hopes of freedom for 
those of their ancestors still residing in 
Lithuania under Communist domination 
against their will is closely allied with 
the policies of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Under permission previously grant- 
ed I include with my remarks this resolu- 
tion which was adopted unanimously by 
the group present at the meeting: 
RESOLUTION BY AMERICANS OF LITHUANIAN 

ANCESTRY 

We, Americans of Lithuanian ancestry, 

residing in the Kenosha, Wis., area, met in a 
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meeting called by the Lithuanian American 
Council on February 23, 1964, at St. Peter's 
Hall, to commemorate the 46-year anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence of 
the Lithuanian Nation, did make and adopt 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas in 1940 the Soviet Union il- 
legally seized, annexed, and began sovietiz- 
ing Lithuania and the other Baltic States, 
depriving their peoples of their human and 
property rights, and still occupies and rules 
these nations to this day; and 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States denounced this criminal aggression 
by the Soviet Union and has firmly refused 
to recognize the Soviet rule in Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia; and 

“Whereas the Soviet keeps seeking ways 
and means, direct and indirect, to gain rec- 
ognition of its illegal colonialism in the 
Baltic States, for this purpose recently offer- 
ing a monaggression treaty between the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the 
Warsaw Pact bloc, and an agreement to set- 
tle all boundary disputes without the use 
of armed force: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we urge our Government 
to be wary of entering into any agreements 
with the Soviet Union which would imply 
the recognition of the Soviet rule in the 
presently captive states, freeze the present 
boundaries and territory designations, and/ 
or preclude the possibility for the Lithu- 
anians and other captive peoples to use 
whatever means would be necessary and 
available at an opportune moment in order 
to rid themselves of the onerous Soviet yoke 
and regain their freedom and independence; 
be it also 

“Resolved, That we request our Govern- 
ment to place the matter of the liberation 
of the world’s newest colonies—occupied 
Lithuania and all the other Soviet captive 
countries—before the United Nations and 
demand through the United Nations im- 
mediate withdrawal of all Soviet troops, rul- 
ing apparatus, and colonists from Lithuania 
and all the other captive nations. 

“Resolved, That we send this resolution to 
the President of the United States and 
copies thereof to the Secretary of State, to 
the majority and minority leaders of both 
Houses, to the Senators from our State and 
Members of Congress from our districts, and 
to the local press.” 

Viapas SKIRMUNTAS, 
Chairman. 

ZENONAS LUKAUSKAS, 
Secretary. 


“I Shudder To Think What Our Country 
Would Have Done Without Our Reserves” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr, Speaker, on. last 
Friday evening a packed banquet hall at 
the Sheraton-Park heard an outstanding 
address by a great lady. Many of us in 
Congress were privileged to be present on 
this occasion. It was the annual mid- 
winter meeting of the Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States. The 
occasion was the acceptane by Senator 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, of the 1964 Min- 
uteman Award from that organization. 
Her address was forceful, stimulating, 
and highly interesting. It must be cata- 
loged as a significant contribution to the 
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cause of an adequate defense supported 

by a strong Reserve program. 

Mrs. Smira was formerly a lieutenant 
colonel in the Air Force Reserve. She 
knows the subject of Reserves intimately. 
Interestingly, her address dealt substan- 
tially with congressional service in the 
Reserves and her treatment of this sub- 
ject is lucid, helpful, and encouraging. 
Particularly do I invite attention to this 
fine address of those who have questioned 
the Reserve programs or who would, in 
other ways, weaken the defenses of the 
Nation. Mrs. SmirH's able statement 
makes sense and is a recognition of pa- 
triotism in those who serve in uniform 
whether as a Regular or a Reservist. 

The address follows: 

“I Suupprr To THINK WHAT OUR COUNTRY 
Wovutp Have Done WirHovur OUR 
RESERVES” 

(Address by the Honorable MARGARET CHASE 

SmrrH, U.S, Senator) 

Major General Frank, officers and members 
of ROA, distinguished guests, my coi- 
leagues in the House and Senate, and friends, 
I am highly honored by the Minute Man 
Award. I accept it with great pride and 
deep sincerity. I shall always treasure it, 
just as I have treasured my association 
with the Reserve and my legislative and ad- 
ministrative efforts on the Reserve. 

I am particularly happy to have the 
presentation made by my good friend, RALPH 
Vannonovon, the distinguished Senator from 
Texas, a reservist himself. RALPH, I deeply 
appreciate your kindness. 

President Lyndon Baines Johnson has had 
a distinguished Reserve career. He was dec- 
orated in World War II as a Naval Reserve 
officer for heroism with the Silver Star. 

And let me be even more specific. All 
during his service on Capitol Hill—in the 
House, in the Senate, as Senate majority 
leader, as chairman of the Senate Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee, and 
as the Vice President—he remained in the 
Naval Fieserve proudly and never with any 
shame or embarrassment. 

His predecessor, President John F. Ken- 
nedy, was a Naval Reserve officer all 
during the time that he served in the House 
and the Senate—and he, too, was proud of his 
Naval Reserve status which he retained 
during his congressional service. 

And I would be remiss if I did not mention 
the third Democratic President, Harry. S. 
Truman, who proudly retained his status 
as a colonel in the Army Reserve all during 
the time that he was on Capitol Hill, both 
as a Member of the Senate and as the Vice 
President. 

I was particularly proud of Harry S, Tru- 
man, who, in his delightfully and character- 
istically frank manner, last year in no un- 
certain terms expressed his disgust with 
those who contended there was a conflict of 
interest in a Memiber of Congress being in 
the Reserve. What a refreshing contrast he 
was to those of faintheartedness when the 
heat was on. 

Now I don't want to make this praise one- 
sided, and leave the Republicans out, I 
point with pride to the fact that Richard M. 
Nixon proudly retained his officer status in 
the Naval Reserve all during the time he 
served on Capitol Hill as a Member of the 
House, of the Senate, and as the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Further, the Republican vice-presidential 
nominee in 1960—Henry Cabot Lodge— 
proudly retained his officer status in the 
Army Reserve all during the time that he 
served on Capitol Hill as a Member of the 
Senate. 


In fact, Henry Cabot Lodge personified the 
spirit of Members of Congress when he re- 
signed from the Senate during World War 
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TI—gave up his Senate seat—to go on active 
duty for war service. There were several 
others like Jimmy Van Zandt and Al Vree- 
land who did likewise. 

Members of the Congress who are also 
active reservists are making a major con- 
tribution to national security. Their at- 
tendance at drills furnishes a daily testi- 
monial, and inspiration, to the whole Re- 
serve program and is a contributor to the 
substantial prestige the Reserve Forces have 
earned, not only in the military establish- 
ment, but throughout the national commu- 
nity. ROA has given significant support to 
the programs. 

I also should like to compliment your 
association upon its vision in planning for 
development in the Nation's Capital of your 
Minute Man Memorial Building. This mag- 
nificient undertaking assumes a broader sig- 
nificance because it is to be built with your 
members’ contributions, given voluntarily, 
by those who understand this vital military 
tradition and its value to posterity. 

In a democratic republic, the people need 
to be continually reminded of the value of 
their freedoms, and of their obligations to 
serve this freedom. ROA members justly 
take pride in the fact that, as true volun- 
teers in what must be our eternal vigilance, 
you again are leading the way to establish- 
ment of a great and living national shrine 
for a vital national commitment through 
the historic military tradition of the United 
States. 

I am deeply concerned with the trend of 
derogation of the military. Asin any group, 
there are dangerous men and bad actors 
among the military. But as in most groups, 
they are very much in the minority. I have 
had my personal experiences with some of 
them. I know how ruthless they can be. I 
know how they can conduct campaigns of 
vilification—how they can make pious de- 
nials before congressional committees—and 
a few years later, after it is too late, how the 
commentator-columnists to whom they have 
fed their vilification and prodded to echo 
that vilification, belatedly realize and confess 
privately that they have been used and then 
apologize to those who have been vilified. 

I know that there are militarists who 
dangerously advocate reckless warfare. I 
know that there have been militarists who 
defy law and order. I know that there are 
militarists who charge our Presidents with 
being traitors selling our country out to the 
Communists. 

I know that there are these dangers and 
evils among some militarists—but they are 
very, very rare indeed—and seldom do such 
irresponsible militarists rise to any position 
of any great authority. They are sorare that 
never bas militarism presented a danger of 
dictatorship to our country or even the 
slightest risk of a military takeover and the 
usurpation of our traditional civilian control 
of the military. 

I know that there is a strong military-in- 
dustrial complex—the kind that President 
Eisenhower warned against in his closing 
days as President. I know that we have to 
guard against that complex getting too 
strong in its pressures on both the execu- 
tive branch and the legislative branch of 
our Federal Government. 

But I also know that the military-indus- 
trial complex has not reached proportions be- 
yond the control of the public—and 
especially an aroused public opinion express- 
ing itself at the polls. I know that this 
military-industrial complex will never con- 
trol the executive branch or the legislative 
branch regardless of how many retired 
generals and admirals work for defense con- 
tractors—and regardless of how many mem- 
bers of Congress are in the Reserve, 

It has become quite the vogue of some to 
have two favorite whipping boys—the mili- 
tary and the Congress. These detractors are 
by no means limited to the press. They are 
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to be found not too infrequently in the 
Pentagon among the smart young men who 
have never experienced war responsibilities. 

Some of these smart young men have come 
to regard and treat admirals and generals as 
though they are errand boys to be seen but 
not heard. The higher the rank the more 
the delight in the derogation and humilla- 
tion that ls heaped upon the very men who 
led the forces that sayed our country in war 
time, while some of their smart young de- 
tractors were growing up back in the safe 
confines of this country that bombs did not 
touch—or even before some of these smart 
young detractors were ever born. 

Now Congress has long been the traditional 
whipping boy—but in the acquisition of a 
companion whipping boy in the milltary—a 
very juicy and special target has been 
gained—the cltizen-soldier in the Congress. 
I won't belabor a defense of the reservists 
in the Congress for they are fully capable of 
taking care of themselves. And if they can't 
take care of themselves—if they are improp- 
erly in the Reserve—if they are taking undue 
and unethical advantage of being in the 
Reserve—then the electorate will take care 
of them at the polls. 

What does disturb me is the broader pic- 
ture of the trend of derogation of the Re- 
serve—of the citizen-soldier—the minute- 
man, if you please. It is somewhat like the 
days prior to World War II when many people 
ridiculed reservists on 2-weeks training duty 
as playing war, when contemporaries of 
active and conscientious reservists laughed 
at the reservists and derided them. 

I shudder to think what would have hap- 
pened to our country had the pre-World 
War II Reservists been so faint-hearted and 
so thin-skinned that such derogation would 
have caused them to leave the Reserve. 
Thank God, they had the fortitude and 
patience to stick to their Reserve guns and 
not give in. 

I shudder to think what our country 
would have done without our Reserves to 
call up in the Berlin crisis—for history's 
first use of the Reserves for cold war pur- 
poses—for a show of force and determina- 
tion to get the message loud and clear to 
Khrushchev, I am certain that he would 
never have backed down on his Berlin threat 
had it not been for the callup of our Re- 
serves. 

I shudder to think what our country 
would have done without our Reserves in 
the Cuban crisis and the nuclear confron- 
tation in which Khrushchev backed down. 
For example, what would our Air Forces 
have done without the magnificently imme- 
diate response of the Air Force Reserve? 

Yes, the detractors of the Reserve—those 
who say there is no need for a Reserve— 
those who would make errand boys out of 
our top military men—can attack the mili- 
tary and the Reserve all they want to—but I 
don't think the American people can be 
fooled as to the importance of our military 
Reserve. 

Yet, we must face up to facts and to real- 
ism. At the years go by after a war and after 
a threat to our national security, there is 
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war or who have had made so litle sacrifice 
in war or been so little inconvenienced by 
war, if at all“to forget the need of the mili- 
tary and the Reserve—or to regard them as 
an unnecessary cost in time of peace and 
to be ridiculed. 

Therein is a mission for your organization 
and for each of your members individually. 
Therein is a minuteman mission for each of 
you—to protect your country's national se- 
curity through constant education and re- 
minder of the civilian population of the im- 
portance of military strength, and particu- 
larly that strength embodied in the Reserve. 

We must always maintain civilian control 
of the military. We must always fight 
against military arrogance—and no one 
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knows more about military arrogance than 
I do—and I don't believe that anyone has 
fought and stood up to military arrogance 
more than I have. 

But equally we must fight against civilian 
arrogance that seeks to so cynically derogate 
and humiliate military leaders who not only 
have risked their lives for their country but 
whose intelligence and judgment is at least 
the equal of those arrogant smart young 
men, who derogate them, and whose expe- 
rience is far superior to these young men. 

For if we do not fight such civilian arro- 
Bance as much as military arrogance, then so 
surely our military leadership and establish- 
Ment will degenerate into that of second- 
Class “yes men“ who never have a thought 
of their own—or if they do, don't dare speak 
it for fear of repercussions—just as was the 
Case in the fear-paralyzed U.S. Senate in the 
Carly fifties. 

No one has more caustically crossed swords 
With the military than I have—and no one 
has felt the whiplash of the retaliation of 
the military more than I have. But in that 
Open controversy with the military, I have 
Sained—rather than lost—respect for our 
Military leaders in uniform—at least for 
those who speak their minds themselves and 
Openly instead of hiding behind the cloak 
of commentator-columnists—and I gladly 
rise to their defense, not so much for them 
Personally, as for their crucial importance 
to the national security of our country. 

God bless them. 


L.B.J.’s Great Economy Drive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
€very now and then, poking a little fun 
at certain subjects reveals how ridiculous 
are the actions of some politicians. 

In last Sunday’s Washington Star, 
Arthur Hoppe twits about the electric 
light and telephone bills of President 
Johnson’s: 

Economy AND THE ELECTRICITY BILL—OL' 
Eus Saves $4.32 on LIGHTS BUT OWES 
$167,000 FOR TELEPHONE 

(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Howdy there, friends. How y'all tonight? 
Welcome to “Just Plain Folks,” the rib- 
ticklin’ tee-vee adventures of the rootin- 
tootin’ Jay family starring ol! Elbie Jay, the 
friendliest wrangler ever to wrangle his way 
Out of Texas. 

As you recollect, ol’ Elbie, his pretty wife, 
Birdie Bird, and their two cute tads, L'il 
Bird and Bye-bye Bird, have moved into this 
faney white house back East. As we join 
up with ol! Eibie, he and his faithful side- 
kick, Sancho Pierre, are in the Oval Room. 
And as you can see, it's right dark in there 
this evening. 

Eur. Now just you wait, Pierre, till I 

hitch my chair up to this here desk. There 

now, you can light the match. 

Perre. Coudn't I turn on the 
Chief? Just for a minute? 

Euse. Now I ask you, son. How's it going 
to be if some sneaky, snoopin' reporter (and 
I love them all) peers in the window and 
catches us using up expensive electricity like 
it was going out of style? 

Perge. Well, I suppose it wouldn't help 
your image of economy and frugality. 


lamp, 
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ELBIE. Right. That's what I keep tellin’ 
Birdie Bird, when she gets fancy and wants 
to eat by candlelight, 

PrerreE. What's wrong with eating by 
candlelight? 

ELBE, What's wrong with eating in the 
dark? Economy, son, economy. Now light 
the match and hand me that there bill I 
got to sign. What's it for? 

PIERRE. (lighting match). Let's see. Oh, 
it's that 850 billion defense appropriation. 

ELBIE. Fine. There. They don't call me 
the fastest ball point west of the Pecos for 
nothing. Now, no sense wasting that match. 
While you got it lit, get me somebody on the 
telephone to howdy with. How about that 
camel driver in Pakistan? Wait. First get 
me Senator RUSSELL down in 3 i 
want to tell him how I saved another $4.32 
this month on electricity. 

PIERRE. I forgot, Chief, 
more bill here. 

ELBIE. What's it for? 

Prerre, It’s for $167,342.23. From the 
Telephone Co. 

ELBE. Well, pay it out of that coffee can 
labeled “Pin Money for Cheering Up Old 
Friends.” 

Prerre (as match burns fingers). Ouch. 
Chief, do you really think economizing is 
worth the effort? 

ELBIE. Pierre, son, economy is a wondrous 
thing. Last month, I saved $4.32 on elec- 
tricity. Them fine gentleman on Capitol Hill 
was mightily impressed by what a careful 
frugal, trustworthy man I obviously am, So, 
because I saved $4.32, they are now about to 
cut the taxes $11 billion. Isn’t that won- 
drous? And now you make sure our re- 
porter friends get a copy of that there bill. 

PIERRE. The telephone bill? 

ELBIE, The electricity bill, you cottonhead. 
Sometimes, son, I don't think you know a 
thing about economy in ent, 

Can Elbie keep up his lonely battle to save 
money? No matter what the cost? Tune in 
next time, folks. And meanwhile, as you 
go down the byways of life, remember what 
Elbie's ol’ granddaddy used to say: Take 
care of the pennies loud enough and the 
dollars'll take care of you.” 


You've got one 


The Domestic Investment Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 
there exist in our country many highly 
able and well motivated persons who, be- 
cause of wide experience and keen in- 
sight, develop excellent ideas and plans 
regarding improvements in our society. 
In recent days we have seen much dis- 
cussion of ways to provide higher living 
standards for persons caught in pockets 
of poverty. And we are searching for 
new ideas. 

Let us consider the following sugges- 
tion for establishment of a Domestic 
Investment Bank—an idea developed by 
an astute gentleman whose thoughtful 
work merits serious attention. 

THE Domestic INVESTMENT BANK 

The key to any program attacking poverty 
should be the establishment of a Domestic 
Investment Bank to function internally in 
generally the same manner as the World 
Bank does internationally. 
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There are two fundamental problems. One 
is to move industrial and commercial ac- 
tivities (as well as supporting services) into 
depressed areas or pockets of poverty. The 
other is a matter of training the poverty 
stricken to apply new skills as these ac- 
tivities are generated. Without facilities in 
which to apply skills, training programs are 
futile. 

Experience shows that absent a totalitar- 
ian society, large scale resettlement programs 
are not successful. Therefore the problem 
is to reactivate pockets of poverty. 

In my opinion the attack is not off to a 
good start. I am not privy to current dis- 
cussions and hope I am in error. But most 
of what I have heard and read indicates 
that the major impetus to date has been 
directed toward what I would call pallia- 
tive rather than curative measures. 

By palliative measures I mean such items 
as welfare payments, stepping up social secu- 
rity, medicare, and unemployment benefits, 
I would also include in this category the 
camps that have been suggested, as I un- 
derstand it, for those who cannot meet selec- 
tive service standards. 

These measures alleviate hardship on a 
temporary basis. They will always have a 
necessary place because contemporary s0- 
ciety must take care of the infirm, the handi- 
capped, etc. 

With the enormous resources and energies 
available to America, we can, of course, vir- 
tually erase poverty here if a comprehensive 
attack is made on it. 

A domestic investment bank could ac- 
complish and coordinate much of this large- 
ly on a self-liquidating basis. 

In effect, this was what the United States 
was able to do in Western Europe after World 
War II. If I remember correctly during the 
4 Marshall plan years (1949-52), we laid out 
about $13 billion. I imagine a large per- 
centage of this is recoverable to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer as loans are repaid. I do not 
have figures handy. In any event, this is 
relatively cheap for the defense value alone. 
We now have strong buffers between us and 
Moscow. Certainly, standards of living have 
improved enormously, 

The World Bank is a more sophisticated 
approach to the same fundamental problem 
on a global basis. Our commitment to it is 
about $644 billion. We have just agreed to 
another half-billion for the International 
Development Association. We (alone) have 
put some 64 billion into Latin America since 
the war. Our commitment to the Alianza is 
for $20 billion. 

If we can do these things for others, we 
should be able and willing to do them for our 
own citizenry. 

Some of the foregoing international pro- 
grams work; some are in trouble; but there 
is nothing mysterious about them. They are 
all aimed at improving standards of living. 
This is done on an area-to-area, project-by- 
project basis whenever it is felt that the 
economy of the area in question will be im- 
proved by the project under consideration. 

Note also that the World Bank, which has 
been highly successful in this field, makes 
money. I am not suggesting that each proj- 
ect should be self-liquidating in a domestic 
attack on poverty. I believe however that 
the cost of such an overall program need not 
be exorbitant and might even show a profit. 

A domestic investment bank is feasible 
both politically and financially. Obviously, 
the Keyserling theory of going back to war 
production planning, cataloging resources, 
and then adminis the economy as in 
the war days could not possibly get through 
this Congress. 

But a “bank” is respectable. The financial 
community might participate. If private 
American financial institutions saw fit to 
underwrite an offering of the Inter-American 
Development Bank, why not a domestic 
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bank? The securities of such a bank could 
be made tax exempt (like municipals) if 
private participation was to be encouraged. 

I believe the World Bank is prohibited by 
charter from making an investment where 
the ability to repay is shaky. This standard 
would have to be relaxed—but not com- 
pletely. 

The bank could make credits available on 
the following basic criteria: 

(a) A “pocket” of poverty must be in- 
volved. 

(b) The investment or credit will tend to 
raise living standards in the community in 
question. 

(c) All local governments as well as prl- 
vate entities would be eligible as borrowers. 

(d) Ability to repay either directly or 
through the local taxing power should be a, 
but not the sole, criteria, 

(e) I would give this bank (or whatever) 
the authority to guarantee loans made by 
private institutions. This is a very import- 
ant exercise of a power we have largely over- 
looked in our international institutions ex- 
cept for the Eximbank. 

(f) I wouid not distinguish between big“ 
business and “small” business applicants. 
Many of these projects are reasonably mas- 
sive and would require big business. 

(g) The loan guarantees of local govern- 
ments should be encouraged. 

(h) Rates should be low and terms 
lengthy where needed. All conditions 
should be flexible. 

(i) Vital would be the extension of credit 
as part of the package for use in training 
prospective employees of the facility. 

I doubt whether poverty and substandard 
living conditions in the various pockets of 
poverty throughout the country are subject 
to one or even a dozen stereotyped ap- 
proaches. 

We ought to encourage regional entities to 
study local conditions to evolve or pass on 
projects which will suit their Individual 
needs. These should be submitted subject 
to approval by the Bank. 

Centralized authority being what it is, 
these regional units should be small. Proj- 
ect recommendations should flow upward— 
and not be imposed from above. The 
Alianza got away from this principle. This 
is, I think, the basic reason it is n; working 
well. 

I think this Bank should also be engaged 
in contin research. Generating eco- 
nomic activity in depressed areas is only half 
of the problem. The people of all areas must 
be equipped to take advantage of job op- 
portunities offered. 

I have mentioned earlier the problem of 
training. I do not mean to minimize the 
fact that we are spawning a generation of 
illiterates who are coming out of our high 
schools with no marketable skills. 

No doubt there remains a place for the 
biceps, but this market dwindles in relative 
importance as technologies improve. Ten 
or fifteen years ago it might have been 
enough that a man was willing to swing a 
pick. Now he must be able to operate power- 
driven machines—or a computer. Obviously 
higher degrees of skilled training are neces- 
sary 


There is no need to repeat dreary statistics. 
I am certain that the people who are trying 
to pull together a program are aware of this 
matter and are seeking avenues of solution, 

The trouble with this situation is both 
political and informational. We are going 
to have to undo damage that has been 
created by our welfare, social service, and 
relief laws and their administration. To 
many people, welfare subsistence has become 
a profession. They literally cannot afford 
to take a job. This is downright silly. It 
has the additional vice of opening up all 
such programs to attack—and in a society 
with conscience, welfare and relief pro- 
grams are a necessity. 
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I suspect that a great part of the difficulty 
stems from a psychology generated during 
the New Deal. The tragedy of the depres- 
sion and attendant suffering led us to cham- 
pion the rights of people—to a job, to sub- 
sistence, to medical care, to housing and 
clothing. Without denying these rights, I do 
not believe they should be automatic. With 
these rights go responsibilities. 

The able bodied should not be permitted 
to make a career out of welfare. This is a 
responsibility which we have not emphasized. 

I believe that a tougher approach and 
overhaul of the entire welfare structure is 
overdue. I also think that most people 
would welcome it as part and parcel of the 
President's campaign against waste. 

I also feel that the administration would 
have a much better chance of explaining 
and implementing an educational program if 
it were coupled with a tougher approach on 
welfare, 

Both public information on the problems 
of education and training and financial as- 
sistance to schools and vocational training 
programs can more easily be accomplished 
through a bank than otherwise. Perhaps 
the image is a false one but it exists as a 
strong one. 

I suspect also that there is a good deal of 
misinformation as to who, why and where 
are the poor. There are literally millions of 
jobs to be done in this country and millions 
of people who sincerely want the work. 
What prevents these people from getting 
work? 

One reason is that the jobs are not where 
the people are. Bringing the jobs to these 
people is a primary function of a domestic 
investment bank. But there are others. 

I have discussed increased training pro- 

s. But training for what? Tuis is the 
question they have tried to answer in Phil- 
adelphia. This should be a function for 
the bank's research de ent. 

I suspect—without having analyzed it— 
that in addition to the welfare structure, 
we are operating under often antequated 
systems of laws. In Connecticut, or 
instance, it is unlawful to put a power tool, 
even a lawnmower, in the hands of anyone 
under 18 unless this is done in the home, 
The original purpose—to prevent child 
labor—may have been worthy, The present 
effects are not. 

In addition, therefore, to the need to re- 
habilitate the welfare structure, other so- 
called social legislation should be reviewed 
in the same light—a research Job, perhaps, 
for the bank. 

In short, all relevant data should be main- 
tained current. 2 

There are other devices that should aug- 
ment the operation of such a domestic in- 
vestment bank. For example: 

(a) Local areas have successfully used 
preferential tax treatment to attract new 
industry and have assisted in plant con- 
struction and obtaining sites. I see no 
reason why the Federal Government should 
not do the same. 

(b) Allocation of defense contracts to de- 


pressed areas would help. There are valid, 


objects—higher costs, lack of skilled man- 
power, etc. But perhaps in conjunction 
with (a) above and with bank help it might 
work particularly if the contracts are of 
sufficient duration to permit plant amortiza- 
tion. 

(c) Training and educational programs 
have been mentioned. In this connection— 
and perhaps irrelevant here—it has always 
galled me that our schools are vacant for 
roughly 34% months a year and our teachers 
presumably moonlighting during the summer 
months, If the Federal Government is go- 
ing to subsidize education, I feel this waste 
should be eliminated. 

(d) The Federal Government ought to do 
more to spur activity in those areas affected 
with the social welfare which, at the same 
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time, do not hold out the threat of assembly- 
line automation, These are housing, high- 
ways, schools, hospitals, etc. These services 
in turn attract industrial and commercial 
activity. The bank can be of enormous as- 
sistance to these programs. 

Urban renewal is perhaps the most vital 
activity of this type. From what I have 
seen of it, urban renewal requires overhaul. 

With adequate condemnation laws, it is 
not hard to tear down slums. The difficulty 
comes in rebuilding. We create extremely 
valuable property when we destroy obsoles- 
cence in our cities. A domestic investment 
bank could be most helpful in financing a 
program of intelligent rebuilding, 

At the same time, these huge concentra- 
tions in metropolitan slum centers ought to 
be decentralized. Replacing cold water flats 
with high rise apartments as in Harlem 
changes nothing in the long run. Where 
are these highly concentrated people all 
going to find jobs? 

(e) In spite of the fact that large-scale 
resettlement does not seem possible, some 
consideration should be given to moving 
people out of depressed areas on a small scale 
to places where they can find productive 
work. A domestic investment bank, or per- 
haps the employment service might con- 
sider some kind of relocation loan program 
to help people move. 

There is a great deal of activity in the 
District of Columbia as to All of it 
is concentrated on what I have referred to 
as the palliative approach. More welfare— 
manufactured and artificial jobs for drop- 
outs, etc. I do not deny the importance of 
temporary relief measures, but I would argue 
that they are utterly lacking in reaching 
permanent solutions to the problems of 
poverty. 

My major reasons for suggesting a bank 
can be summarized briefly: 

(1) To stimulate additional economic ac- 
tivity im depressed areas and pockets of 
poverty. 

(2) Frankly, because a new political gim- 
mick to dramatize the problem and some of 
its unpleasant aspects is required. Informed 
people have long complained about inade- 
quate schooling to no avail. A bank is re- 
spectable. 

(3) To assist in a program of upgrading 

Is. 


(4) To take the curse off a more firm wel- 
fare program. 

(5) To maintain and correlate data. 

(6) To assist in other related areas—such 
as tax relief, etc. 


How AID Helps Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 2 issue of the Washington Daily 
News, Virginia Prewett tells us how 
Yankee-hating, pro-Communist Miguel 
Arraes is making strides to obtain the 
Presidency of Brazil in 1965. She also 
shows how large AID programs have 
played a part in promoting his candi- 
dacy: 

LEFTISTS PUSH ARRAES FOR PRESIDENCY 

(By Virginia Prewett) 

Yankee-hating, Yankee-baiting, 47-year- 
old Miguel Arraes, Governor of Pernambuco 
in Brazil's northeastern, poverty belt, aspires 
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to be the first President of Brazil elected 
Stealing the credit for achievements of 
the Alliance for Progress. 

Senor Arraes’ radical leftist supporters, 
Who include the Brazilian Communist elite, 
have started a national campaign to make 
him the far-left candidate for President in 
1985. Senor Arraes was first picked a year 
ago by Brazil’s Communists as the man to 
get them into national power through the 
Polis in 1970. 

Their support helped him become mayor of 

e, Brazil's third largest city, in 1959, 
and Governor of Pernambuco in 1962. In 
recent weeks, they have speeded up by 5 
years their plan to make him President. 

HARD CAMPAIGN 

A hard-hitting campaign, especially in the 
Underdeveloped states of Brazil’s northeast, 
far south, and far west, promotes Senor 

as the man who made Pernambuco's 
landiords quadruple the minimum farm 

This actually means little, since most 
farm labor works on crop shares or on 
Contract. 

Senor Arraes’ supporters claim that as part 
Of his get-tough policy toward the United 
States, he abrogated all Alliance for Progress 
Programs when he took office, then had his 
aggressive state officials harry the U.S. 

cy for International Development for 
Greater benefits. 

AID spokesmen in Washington categori- 
Cally deny this. AID assistance to Pernam- 
buco has proceeded “without interruption 
and normally” since it first began, they say. 

CREDIT GIVEN 

The new Arraes-for-President drive gives 
him credit for improved social and economic 
Conditions in Pernambuco that the Arraes 
Government actually had only a minimal 
Part in. 

In most of the programs, U.S. loans or 
Brants have directly financed the larger 
Share. The Brazilian contribution has been 
Split three ways—among a regional agency 
financed by Federal funds, by the Federal 
Government itself, and by the state govern- 
ment. 

The United States loaned around $200,000 
tor Recife's water system, for which Senor 
Arraes takes full credit. AID financed over 
half of a $1.5 million low-cost housing proj- 
ect that provides 700 new homes for Recife, 
and over half of a $3 million literacy cam- 
paign affecting 100,000 adults, 

OVER HALF 

The United States also provided more than 
half the financing for a $1 million Pernam- 
buco health program, $9 million of a $20 
Million industrial development project, 
nearly 66 percent of a $200,000 water supply 
improvement program, and 25 percent of a 
$4.8 million homesteaders project. 

The new AID-sparked activity has brought 
hundreds of millions of new cruzeiros, many 
new jobs and greatly increased purchasing 
Power into Recife. Even a US. national 
Weekly recently lauded Senor Arraes for this 
Without mentioning the significance of the 
AID program, 


The Baltic Republics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 
Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I haye al- 
ways had the greatest admiration for the 
Baltic States of Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania. I have many friends, espe- 
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cially in my district who have come from 
these countries, particularly Estonia, 
since the Soviet seizure. They have be- 
come splendid American citizens, proud 
of their heritage and proud of their 
adopted country. 

The great American melting pot has 
performed its wonders and they and 
their children are and will be very im- 
portant segments of the American scene, 
and yet it is so important that we do not 
forget that these three great nations are 
not Russian. As time goes on, I am fear- 
ful that this will be forgotten. It is 
therefore important that action be taken 
on my House Resolution 375, as well as 
the resolutions of many of my colleagues, 
setting up a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations. 

Along this line a recent editorial in the 
New York Times is noteworthy, It is en- 
titled, “Freedom in the Baltic,” and 
follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 25, 1964] 
FREEDOM IN THE BALTIC 

A forceful reminder that Soviet Russia, 
which has written “anticolonialism” on its 
propaganda banners, is today the biggest 
colonial power in the world-is provided by 
two nations which faithfully and hopefully 
observe their independence days this month 
though now reduced to Russian colonies. 
They are the Baltic States, Lithuania and 
Estonia, which together with Latvia, shook 
off the Russian yoke after the First World 
War only to become again victims of Russian 
imperialism in the Second. 

Their hopes for regaining their liberty are 
sustained by their continued recognition as 
independent nations by the United States and 
other Western Powers. But they live be- 
tween hope and fear. The growing inde- 
pendence of the East European satellites ap- 

to inspire a new urge for freedom in 
the Baltic States as well, especially in the 
youth no longer cowed by Stalinist terror. 
But the growing Russification of their home- 
lands makes it a close race between national 
survival and national extinction. 


Results of a Weak Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp an editorial appearing in 
the February 20, 1964, issue of the Buf- 
falo Times Herald. The editorial is as 
follows: 

RESULTS OF A WEAK FOREIGN POLICY 

It appears that the United States is reap- 
ing the reward for its weak, almost fawning 
foreign policy, 

Through a good number of years since the 
end of World War II, we have been so anx- 
fous to please that we have shared our pro- 
duction and our financial might with 
nations, allies and avowed enemies alike, 
across the face of the globe. In almost 
every case as soon as we have strengthened 
the recipients of our taxpayers’ largesse to 
the point where they began to feel self- 
sufficiency, they have turned on us in one 
fashion or another. Nevertheless we have 


gone blindly on, forcing our charity upon. 


them in many ways, in many instances buy- 
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ing luxuries for foreign heads of state while 
our national debt built up to the point where 
we are the most indebted people in history. 

We have been so anxious to appease that 
we have allowed ourselves to negotiate away 
our position as a world leader in commerce 
as well as in free world policy. In recent 
weeks we have been threatened In Cuba, we 
have been threatened in Panama despite our 
honorable treaty rights. We have been 
sharply rebuffed by the British in regard to 
trade with Cuba. We have been placed in a 
bad position in Laos and in Cyprus, both 
areas where many believe we have no busi- 
ness under the circumstances. 

In our eagerness to establish a one-world 
policy of trade, we have placed domestic pro- 
ducers at the mercy of foreign competition, 
which in may cases is directly subsidized by 
the very producers who are losing the do- 
mestic market. What chance have our cattle- 
men, for instance, of competing on the world- 
wide market when American products are 
subject to restrictions not imposed on prod- 
ucts imported into this country? What 
chance have we of influencing our allies not 
to trade with Cuba while we rush to trade 
with Russia. This is no more sensible 
than trying to keep the kids from playing 
with the bear cubs while we pet and 
feed the papa bear. Why should we be 
so naive as to expect the Reds to pay for 
shipments of wheat in money and good will? 
How much have we received of our lend- 
lease which played such an important part 
in setting Russia's feet on the path to world 
domination? 

There are many things about world trade 
and world diplomacy that we do not know. 
However there are a few facts about human 
behavior with which we are familiar: 

1. The best neighbors are those who share 
a well-kept fence. 

2. You don't gain the respect or confidence 
of a man who has promised to blow your 
house up by going his note at the bank to 
buy dynamite from you at wholesale, All 
you will earn is a reputation for being a 
sucker. 

3. When you guarantee to help support 
all your neighbors whether you have any- 
thing for yourself or not, you are automati- 
cally headed for trouble. 

Can it be that dealing with people in the 
millions is so much different from dealing 
with them individually that all basic rules 
of human behavior must be ignored? 

It has been well demonstrated that when 
Uncle Sam stands up for his rights the en- 
tire world respects him. Why then, must he 
continually come out on the short end in 
conference table negotiations? 


Soviet Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
apparent that the Jewish community 
within the Soviet Union is suffering un- 
der increasing’ persecution. In connec- 
tion with this appalling situation, the 
Delegate Assembly of the Jewish Com- 
munity Council of Metropolitan Detroit 
recently adopted the following resolu- 
tion for which I take this opportunity 
to put it into the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION ON SOVIET ANTI-SEMITISM 

The Delegate Assembly of the Jewish Com- 
munity Council, composed of representatives 
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of 340 Jewish member organizations in the 
metropolitan Detroit area, deplores the con- 
tinuing perpetration of cultural and religious 
genocide against Jews in the Soviet Union 
by the Soviet Government. Official restric- 
tions imposed upon the 3 million Jews in 
the Soviet Union deny to them their freedom 
of worship, isolate them from their tradition 
and from their coreligionists in other parts 
of the world, and destroy their specifically 
Jewish spirit. 

Prohibitions against the making or impor- 
tation of Jewish religious objects—of prayer 
shawls, phylacteries, prayerbooks, Bibles, re- 
ligious calendars—and against maintaining 
spiritual ties with coreligionists abroad, are 
indications of the harsh and restrictive dis- 
criminatory measures. Jewish religious and 
cultural life is further circumscribed by re- 
strictions against the Yiddish theater and 
press, religious schols, publishing of books 
in Yiddish and Hebrew. Traditional burial 
is proscribed and much anguish is occasioned 
by the suffering thus imposed. 

All of these restrictions are in contra- 
distinction to the status accorded to other 
nationality and religious minorities resident 
in the Soviet Union. 

We, therefore, call upon the Soviet author- 
ities to implement their often repeated con- 
cern for, and championship of, freedom for 
all nationalities and groups, by according to 
Soviet Jews the same status and conditions 
enjoyed by other groupings of Soviet citi- 
gens, and to restore to the U.S. S RIS Jewish 
citizens their rights to: 

1. Jewish education in all its forms. 

2. Continuity of Jewish cultural life 
through literature, theater, schools, press, 
publishing houses, and other forms of cul- 
tural expression in Yiddish and in Hebrew. 

3. Reopening of synagogues to serve the 
religious needs of Soviet Jewry. 

4. Jewish ritual observance in its tradi- 
tional forms. 

5. Reestablishment of religious and cul- 
tural bonds with Jewish communities 
abroad. 

6. Be reunited with their families in other 
lands, from whom they have been separated. 

We appeal to the Soviet Government—as a 
matter of urgency and elementary decency— 
to recognize the rights of Jews to their own 
language, religious and cultural expression 
to the degree permitted all other ethnic 
groups in the Soviet Union. 

Our call also goes out to the Secretary 
General of the United Nations, to use his 

offices and the machinery of this world 
body, of which the Soviet Union is a mem- 
ber nation, to act against the cultural and 
religious genocide being perpetrated against 
Soviet Jewry. 

We also call upon the Government of the 
United States, our President, our Secretary 
of State, our Congressmen and our Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, to protest to 
the Soviet Government, through diplomatic 
and other channels, against the oppressions 
herein detailed. 

The officers of the Jewish Community 
Council are instructed to send copies of this 
resolution to the officials above mentioned 
and to take all appropriate measures to the 
accomplishment of these ends, independ- 
ently and in concert with national agencies 
and other like-minded groups. 


Is History About To Repeat Itself? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not think our world prestige has ever 
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been lower than it is today and, yet, the 
Johnson administration persists in its 
policy of appeasement. David Lawrence, 
in the February 24 issue of U.S. News & 
World Report, tells us how history may 
yet repeat itself, if we do not stand firm 
so that we can regain some of the 
respect which we have lost and are still 
losing, by our present anemic policy: 
DEFINING THE Corp Wan“ 
(By David Lawrence) 


History sometimes repeats itself. In 1937, 
the Western Allies refused to heed the pleas 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt that ag- 
gressors be quarantined. Previous proposals 
that an economic blockade be imposed on the 
Fascist dictators also failed to secure allied 
support. Disunity in the West and policies 
of appeasement furnished the basis for the 
miscalculation by Hitler that brought on 
World War II. 

Today our principal allies—Great Britain 
and France—are deaf to our pleas for unity 
in the Western Alliance. The British Gov- 
ernment insists on furnishing economic help 
to Castro's Cuba. The French Government, 
also motivated by a desire for trade, openly 
embraces the aggressor government in Red 
China. Appeasement is in the air again, 

At the very time that Castro defies the 
United States—as he cuts off the water sup- 
ply for the Guantánamo Naval Base—the 
British Prime Minister arrives in Washing- 
ton and, after conferences with the Presi- 
dent, announces to the press that Great 
Britain is to extend long-term credits to Rus- 
sia and will continue to trade with Cuba. 

It is time to make clear to our allies what 
the cold war really means. For it is a world- 
wide war being waged by the Communist 
government in Moscow with the object of 
subverting and overthrowing democratic gov- 
ernments everywhere. 

We are too often inclined to regard the 
doctrine of “communism” itself as the sole 
evil. But, actually, communism is an effec- 
tive instrument, a tool, in the hands of ty- 
rannical and unscrupulous rulers. Irrespec- 
tive of what economic philosophy may be fos- 
tered, the fact remains that communism is 
being utilized to overthrow governments es- 
tablished by free peoples everywhere and to 
bring those countries within the Soviet orbit. 

We are often importuned to pursue a 
policy of peaceful coexistence with the 
Moscow Government—by which is meant 
that we are expected to tolerate subversion 
and infiltration. 

We cannot safely coexist, however, with 
a government whose aim is to overthrow us. 

Just 30 years ago, we formally recognized 
the Soviet Government, and the record since 
then has shown repeated violation of pledges 
given us at that time. Attempts at infiltra- 
tion and subversion by the Communists 
have been frequent. 

Our own Government, under this and 
preceding administrations, has striven to 
maintain a military peace. But, at the 
same time, we have been confronted with 
threats from missile bases which the Com- 
munists erected after they conquered our 
neighbor, the Cuban Republic. 

We must not flounder in the cold war. 
We should carry on the fight vigorously 
every day. And we can do so only by telling 
the truth incessantly to the Russian people 
and to the whole world. 

We know the hostile purpose of the Soviet 
Government toward us—it is evident in acts 
recorded nearly every month of the year. 
We should not gloss over these happenings 
as mere distresses“ —the word that Presi- 
dent Johnson used a few days ago. 

We have witnessed violations of written 
and oral agreements by the Soviets. There 
is no way we can coexist with a dishonest 
and treacherous government. 

Milltary force is an effective weapon, and 
we need to be militarily prepared in every 
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way. But this is not the only force available 
to us. Psychological warfare—especially 
through the constant employment of moral 
force—is equally important. 

The most effective form of communication 
in the world is by word of mouth. Our 
story can be told in dozens of ways so that 
it will gradually reach the people of the 
Soviet Union. 

The social doctrines of communism con- 
stitute the biggest barrier to economic prog- 
ress today for the peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain. Their opportunities to achieve the 
standards of living of the free countries of 
the world are being frustrated by the prac- 
titloners of communism in the Kremlin. 

We are not the enemies of the Russian 
people. We are not concerned with what 
ideological views they may choose to express. 
But we do know that there can be no peace 
in the world while an autocratic govern- 
ment—unfriendly to us—is in power in the 
Soviet Union, 

Although we will have these intervals of 
so-called peace, we must face the fact that, 
as long as a dictatorship prevails in the 
Soviet Union, the people of the United States 
will never be certain from day to day 
whether or not a military conflict will 
emerge, either in a limited war or a nuclear 
war. 

Our enemy is Communist imperialism. It 
is directed by men who do not believe in 
God and hence do not believe in morality or 
in common honesty. 

Neither we nor our allies should appease 
the Communists, or we shall again find our- 
selves in the middle of a major war. 


Elizabeth Parkhurst, Connecticut Voice of 
Democracy Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, this 
year’s winner of the annual Voice of De- 
mocracy contest in the State of Connec- 
ticut is a young woman from my con- 
gressional district, Miss Elizabeth Park- 
hurst, of Chestnut Hill. He is a junior 
at Lyman Memorial High School in 
Lebanon, Conn. 

The Voice of Democracy broadcast 
scriptwriting contest is sponsored by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. Miss Park- 
hurst will be the guest of that organi- 
zation in Washington during the annual 
meetings of its department commanders 
March 7-i0, and she will attend the 
congressional banquet on March 10 at 
which time the national winners will be 
announced. The commander of the Con- 
necticut Department, VFW, is Frank A. 
Sturges, Jr. Needless to say, that I 
plan to attend and hope that our State 
entry will emerge as the national winner. 

In the meantime, I am very pleased to 
insert into the Recorp Miss Parkhurst’s 
speech, entitled “The Challenge of Citi- 
zenship,” which I desire to bring to the 
attention of all my colleagues. Connec- 
ticut is very proud of this young lady and 
the views she expreses. Her speech is as 
follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Elizabeth Parkhurst) 

The word “citizenship” refers to the state 

of being a citizen, that is, being entitled to 
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Certain rights and privileges and fulfilling 

reciprocal responsibilities. The full 

of citizenship involves not only 

Tights but also responsibilities. No concep- 

of citizenship is valid that refuses to 
this paradox. 

The rights and responsibilities linked with 
American citizenship are familiar to every- 
One. The citizen of the United States has 
the freedom to work where he pleases, 
Worship as he pleases, say what he wants 
to say, and think what he wants to think, 


the right to be free and the responsibility 
assume his freedom. 
Is the challenge of American citizenship 
related to these rights and responsibilities? 
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Stated more simply, it is the 
Uenge for every American to allow all 
Other Americans to be Americans. 

We practice religious freedom. We take 
Pride in being able to worship as and if we 
Want to. Yet have we never spoken harshly 
Of a person whose religion is very different 
from ours? Have we never questioned a 
Candidate on his religious convictions? 

We believe that all races are equal. We 

fast to the conviction that all people 
Should have equal rights and equal oppor- 
ties. We may look with disgust at pre- 
Judice in another part of the country, yet do 
We not sometimes hesitate to sell property to 
& person of another race in our own town, 
tor fear that property rates might go down? 

We have always had free and open trials 
and impartial juries. We would expect noth- 
ing less for ourselves if we were accused, 
regardless of our guilt. We could serve quite 
impartially on the jury trying some anony- 
Mous citizen of petty theft, or even another 
citizen of grand larceny; but could we, could 
any American find it in himself to serve 
impartially on the fury that would have 
tried Lee Harvey Oswald, or that is to try 
Jack Ruby? 

When, and only when, every American can 
find in himself the. ability to allow every 
Other American the freedom to fully enjoy 
the rights and responsibilities of citizenship, 
Will the greatest challenge of citizenship be 
met and conquered. Then, and only then, 
Will we truly have liberty and justice for all. 

en, and only then, will the challenge of 
Citizenship be less of a challenge and more 
Of a fulfiliment of being. 


The Way To Cure Poverty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, na- 
tionwide discussion of domestic eco- 
nomic complications reveals the neces- 
Sary interest in making use of our free 
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enterprise system to alleviate our eco- 
nomic soft spots. 

The Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue 
Island, III., in an editorial of Thurs- 
day, February 27, effectively and suc- 
cinctly discusses this subject in a 
practical fashion and suggests an often 
overlooked formula for curing poverty. 
I insert the editorial into the Recorp at 
this point: 

Tue War To Cure Poverty 

The alleviation of poverty has been a major 
objective since civilization began. But a 
strategic goal must be accomplished by a 
tactical plan—that is, a method of achieving 
the wanted end. President Johnson's idea 
is to do it by heavily increased Federal spend- 
ing for a multitude of projects. 

Henry Hazlitt, one of the clearest writers 
on economic matters, in a Newsweek article 
says: “The way to cure poverty is not 
through inflation, share-the-wealth schemes, 
and socialism, but by precisely the opposite 
policies—by the adoption of a system of 
private. property, freer trade, free markets, 
and free enterprise. It was largely because 
we adopted this system more fully than any 
other country that we became the most 
productive. 

“The way to combat the remaining pockets 
of poverty is to keep this system; to reduce 
government intervention instead of increas- 
ing it; to reduce government spending and 
punitive taxation—in brief, to increase the 
incentives to the initiative, effort, risk 
taking, saving, and investment that increase 
employment, productivity, and real wages.” 

It may be that direct Government tax 
spending is needed in a few distressed areas. 
But overall, the weapons Mr. Hazlitt advo- 
cates are precisely the ones we must depend 
upon. 


The Meaning of Disability to the Individ- 
ual—By One Who Knows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement pre- 
sented by Mr. John F. Nagle, chief of the 
Washington office of the National Fed- 
eration of the Blind, to the Conference 
of Coordinators for Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, sponsored by 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission, Med- 
ical Service Division, September 8, 1961, 
titled “The Meaning of Disability to the 
Individual.” This is an excellent paper— 
the most meaningful and forceful on the 
subject I have ever read. 

My administrative assistant and I have 
known Mr. Nagle for many years. We 
regard him as one of our closest friends. 
Mr, Nagle lost his sight at the age of 13 
and thereafter attended Massachusetts 
Perkins School for the Blind, graduating 
in 1934. He studied journalism at Bos- 
ton University for the next 3 years, later 
switched to law and received his LLB. 
degree from Northeastern Law School in 
1942. Four years later he was awarded 
the B.A. degree in public affairs from the 
American International College. Mean- 
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while he was admitted to the Massachu- 
setts bar in 1943 and to the Federal bar 
the following year, and settled down to a 


“full-time law practice in Springfield, 


Mass., which was to claim his profession- 
al attention for the next 14 years. 

During the years 1956-58 Nagle be- 
came, successively, recording secretary 
of the Greater Springfield Association of 
the Blind, a member of its executive 
board, president of the Associated Blind 
of Massachusetts, and a member of the 
executive committee of the National Fed- 
eration of the Blind. In 1958 he received 
a Governor's appointment to the advisory 
board of the Massachusetts Division of 
the Blind, and in the same year was 
a by the NFB to its Washington 
staff. 

The extraordinary range and variety of 
Nagle's activities for the organized blind 
of the national federation may be sug- 
gested by a representative sample of re- 
cent undertakings. - They include ap- 
pearances before various committees of 
the House and Senate to testify on every 
significant bill affecting the blind on 
which hearings are held; trips to State 
conventions of the organized blind in all 
parts of the country to present speeches, 
reports, and panel talks; active partici- 
pation in numerous other group confer- 
ences and meetings, such as a recent 
regional convention of the National Re- 
habilitation Association and a Washing- 
ton Conference of Coordinators for Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped—where he 
delivered the statement on the meaning 
of disability to the individual which was 
subsequently sent to all coordinators 
throughout the Nation—press and radio 
interviews, almost daily meetings with 
national legislators and Federal admin- 
istrators—and, not least important and 
time consuming, a constant flow of cor- 
respondence with blind people, plain and 
official, across the land. 

WHAT IS THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE 
BLIND? 

In the summer of 1940, a handful of 
blind men and women from seven States 
met at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to inaugurate 
@ new and unique voluntary association. 
The fruit of that historic meeting was 
the National Federation of the Blind, the 
first nationwide organization in America 
open to all sightless persons—truly a fed- 
eration of the blind, by the blind, and for 
the blind. 

Since that modest beginning, the na- 
tional movement of the organized blind 
has grown steadily in numbers, strength, 
and influence. In 1963 it had a member- 
ship of 37 State affiliates, and was recog- 
nized by sightless people the country over 
as their principal means of collective self- 
expression—the voice of the independent 
blind. 

Two factors in particular share the 
major credit for the remarkable growth 
and success of the National Federation 
of the Blind; its philosophy and purposes, 
and the quality of its leadership. 

The federation believes that blind peo- 
ple are essentially normal human 
beings—that blindness in itself is only a 
physical lack which can be met and 
mastered, not an impairment of mental 
powers or psychological stability. There- 
fore all arbitrary barriers and discrimi- 
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nations—legal, economic, and social— 
based on the false assumption that the 
blind are somehow diferent from those 
with sight must be abolished in favor of 
equality of opportunity for all who are 
blind. Because of their intimate first- 
hand experience with the problems of 
blindness—and because they too have the 
constitutional right to organize, to speak 
for themselves, and to be heard—the 
blind themselves are best qualified to lead 
the way in solving their own problems. 
But the general public should be made 
aware of these problems and asked to 
participate in their solution. These are 
the fundamental beliefs upon which the 
National Federation of the Blind bases 
its philosophy and programs. 

Following is the text of the statement: 

To assist physically disabled persons to 
secure employment is doubly beneficial—it is 
a benefit to the employee, who is given the 
opportunity to earn a living (perhaps his 
first opportunity) and it is a benefit to the 
employer who obtains a competent, respon- 
sible, reliable worker. 

We of the National Federation of the Blind 
highly commend the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for its foresight in establishing the pro- 
gram of the Coordinators for the Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped. 

But the people who have earned our deep- 
est gratitude are the ones who have made 
the system work—Dr. Chapin, Carl Murr, and 
all the others in the Medical Division offices 
here in Washington and throughout the 
country—who transform the hesitant but 
hopeful inquiries of handicapped persons into 
the chance to qualify for job eligibility— 
and you, the coordinators, hundreds of you, 
who work with the disabled applicant to ac- 
tually help him get the right job. 

You coordinators—ordinary men and wom- 
en—not trained and skilled in the problems 
and techniques of the disabled—but experts 
in the urgent need that each man has to 
earn his own living, to pay his own way; 
experts in the need of Government service 
for able, willing workers—understanding and 
patient, untiringly persistent—we thank you 
for your service to disabled people. 

The final statistics indicating the numbers 
of physically disabled people now working 
through your efforts are important only in 
their real significance—a proof of the oppor- 
tunity given to men and women who, like 
yourselves, wanted, not special privilege, but 
only the opportunity to demonstrate their 
worth and to be of worth—to themselves, 
to their families, and to the Nation. 

We thank you. 

I am totally blind. I have been totally 
errs for the past 32 years—since the age 
of 14. 

According to the generally accepted stereo- 
type of the blind man, I should not be 
blind—in fact, I have no right to be blind. 

I am not a religious person. 

I am completely inept with handwork. 
When a student at the Perkins School for 
the Blind, I made six unsuccessful attempts 
to learn to make cane chairs; the baskets 
that I made were always lopsided and my 
clay vases were monstrosities. Any minor 
repairs in my home are made by my wife, 
F minor“ here means any at 


I am not at all musical. I couldn't carry 
a tune if my life depended upon it. 

Nor do I have a phenomenal memory. 

I am an ordinary, average person, diff 
from others only to the extent that I lack 
the physical ability to see. In all other 
respects I am the same. 

I, like the man with sight, am a combina- 
tion of differing capacities and capabilities; 
varying talents and aptitudes. And, like the 
sighted man, I am a confusion of contradic- 
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tions, I am ambitious—and at times lazy. 
I am selfish and greedy—and at times un- 
selfish and generous. Sometimes I become 
angry over trivialities—and at times I amaze 
myself with my patience. 

I want always to be able to provide for 
my family's every need; I want to be rec- 
ognized as an employee of value, a friend 
of worth, and a person of consequence in 
my community. 

I have dreams of grandeur—I want to 
have a share in making the world a better, 
safer, happier place for everybody—for all 
mankind, including myself. 

Yes, I am a normal person with a total 
visual loss. I share with all men the ca- 
pacity for greatness—and the capacity for 
villainy, success, and failure, Joy and dis- 
couragement. 

In describing myself I describe all men 
with a physical disability; the thoughts I ex- 
press are not uniquely mine, but they are 
the thoughts of all men with a physical 
impairment—a physical loss—a physical dif- 
ference. 

I who am blind—we who are physically 
disabled—we are no better and no worse— 
nor, are we more or less than the rank-and- 
file in any community in America—we are 
a cross section of mankind in any commu- 
nity in the world. 

If I seem to overargue the case for the 
normality of the physically disabled person— 
it does not indicate lack of conviction in my 
case—but rather, a realistic recognition that 
I am challenging the misinformation, mis- 
conceptions, and misbeliefs about blindness 
which are as old as man—and as current as 
this morning's newspaper. 

Throughout the centuries blindness has 
been regarded as a condition of utter help- 
lessness—a kind of difference which set a 
man apart—which made a man neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl but a blind man. 

This has been the curse of blindness from 
the beginning of time; it is the curse of 
blindness today. Not the condition itself— 
not the loss of sight itself and the limitations 
it imposes upon the individual, but the atti- 
tudes of people toward this condition and the 
limitations, restrictions, and exclusions that 
these attitudes impose upon the individual 
who is without sight. 

Since we live in a sight-oriented society, 
of course, there are problems resulting from 
blindness. But, it is my belief that these 
problems can be eliminated altogether or 
substantially minimized by adequate substi- 
tutes—by special tools and devices—evolved 
methods and developed techniques—and 
above all else, imagination and ingenuity— 
persistence and determination. 

I am blind. I cannot read print—but I 
read braille—and have read more books in 
my life than most of my sighted friends. 

I am blind. I cannot read the news- 
papers—but, I listen to radio broadcasts— 
and believe I am better informed than most 
sighted people with whom I converse. 

I am blind. I have problems crossing 
streets—but, the thousands of sighted people 
who are killed in traffic each year indicate 
that the problems—and the perils—are not 
exclusively those of the blind man. In fact, 
it seems to me that because I am blind and 
aware of the hazards of fast and unpredict- 
ably moving traffic, I am more cautious than 
my sighted fellows and so I operate with less 
peril than they as they dash wildly in front 
of approaching cars, not using the sight— 
or the brains—they have. 

It has taken me many years to realize the 
real problems of blindness; to properly evalu- 
ate them and to separate them from the 
artificial problems. It has taken me many 
years to realize that possession of sight does 
not mean such a person is free from all 
limitations, disabilities and problems; that 

on of sight does not guarantee ful- 
fillment of all hopes and aspirations; nor, 
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does lack of sight mean that fulfillment of 
all hopes and aspirations is unattainable. 

If I seem to stress and emphasize the sub- 
stantial normality of the blind 
the physically disabled person—and 1 do—it 
is because I believe that all who would 
such individuals must accept this as an 
unquestioned truth; must accept it as 3 
demonstrated, proven fact and this convie- 
tion must be so firmly rooted that it is ap- 
parent in all relationships with such peopl¢ 

The newly blinded person, filled with self- 
doubt, crushed by the weight of misinformas” 
tion and misconceptions about blindness 
must be reassured—not be words which 
though intended as encouragement, are 
words which urge acceptance and resigna- 
tion—but the newly blinded person m 
and will be reassured by attitudes—attitudes 
which recognize the existence of the 
problems resulting from blindness—attl- 
tudes which also recognize that the person 
has the capacity and the ability to meet 
to solve these problems. 

The loss of hope is the greatest loss result- 
ing from blindness—not the loss of sight. 
If hope can be restored—if the newly blinded 
person can be convinced that he can funt- 
tion fully, though blind—all adjustments 
necessary to offset the limitations of blind- 
ness can be made successfully, qualified only 
by the individual’s capacity and capabilities. 

The man who is newly blind can adjust 
to the circumstances of his disability if he 
has the will to do so; if he is given an at- 
curate understanding of the nature of the 
loss he has sustained; if he is given a true 
appreciation of the limitations imposed upon 
him and the almost limitless possibilities 
still available to him; if he is given informa- 
tion about the tools and techniques available 
to eliminate or to reduce such limitation’ 
and if he is given sufficient training by quali- 
fied instructors in the skillful use of thes¢ 
tools and techniques. 

The existence—even the sudden occur- 
rence—of a physical disability need not ruin 
a man’s life but his attitude toward it may: 

The glib phrase is “to restore self-confi- 
dence” but there is a need for much more 
than this—for the man who is suddenly 
immobilized to a bed or chair has lost much 
more than self-confidence. 

A person who must have help to go to the 
bathroom has lost dignity—and suffers bit- 
terly though silently from this loss. 

A person, proudly self-sufficient and eco 
nomically independent for a period of years. 
who suddenly discovers that, not only is he 
unemployed, but he is considered by all sur- 
rounding authorities as unemp bie— 
that he must apply to public or private char- 
ity to feed, house, and clothe himself and 
his family—such a person has lost 15 
esteem and the concerned and affection&t@ 
pledges of family and friends to take care 
him do not abate this loss, but accentuate 
it. 

Loss cf dignity, loss of self-esteem, loss of 
pride in one’s ability to function as head of 
a family and to provide adequately for its 
wants and its luxuries, loss of all hope, ab- 
solute certainty that life with meaning and 
purpose has ended—these, and not the phys- 
ical loss—the loss of sight—will destroy ® 
man’s life. These, and not the physical dis- 
ability, are the forces that will destroy all 
possibility of rehabilitation and restoration 
to normal living; to the assumption or the 
resumption of all of the privileges, duties 
and responsibilities of full and fruitful liv- 
ing. 

What does blindness mean to me—a blind 
person? How does the condition of blind- 
ness affect my life? What are my problems 
as I, without sight, try to function to the 
fullest extent of my being in a highly com- 
petitive world—a world oriented, organized, 
and operated for men with 20/20 vision? 
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First, of course, as a person, I have the 
Same problems everyone else has—to earn a 
living, to pay my bills, to be a success in my 
Job, to be a social, contributory being—and 
all of the other worries which are an insep- 
arable part of everyone's dally existence. 

As a blind person, I have all of the fore- 
Boing plus other problems which are at- 
tributable to my blindness. 

The waitress who asks my sighted friend 
if I want cream in my coffee believes that, 
Since she cannot communicate with me with 
oe eyes—she cannot communicate with me 
at all. 

The well-intentioned drunk who tried to 

t me onto a bus one night—in the belief 
that I, blind, was much more helpless than 
he, drunk. It was late at night—I was re- 
turning home after attending a class in law 
School after working all day. 

Although I now represent a national ar- 
ganization before committees of Congress, 
there were those who, when I was engaged 
in the general practice of law, did not believe 
Me competent to represent their interests 
adequately on a $50 claim in a small claims 
Court action. 

Although I have worked continuously for 
the past 24 years and earned my living, I 
haye always encountered much difficulty 
When I have wanted to buy a drink for my 
Sighted friends or take one of them to 
lunch—eyen though I was merely returning 
& courtesy previously extended to me. 

Although I have been successfully em- 
Ployed over the years as a braille transcriber, 
& subassembler in a factory, a practicing 
lawyer, and as the representative of the Na- 
tional Federation of the Blind in Washing- 
ton with a wide diversity of duties and func- 
tlons—I would still expect, if I were to seek 
employment. to encounter much difficulty in 

» finding the kind of work I wanted to do, 
at a salary commensurate with my educa- 
tion and experience. 

These are my problems as I try to func- 
tion as a blind man among sighted men. 
These problems and many more of a similar 
Nature are the problems of all blind people 
as they try to live normal, worthwhile lives. 

The waitress who believes that, because I 
cannot see—I can neither hear nor talk. 

The drunk who believes that, because I 
4m blind I am also helpless—and this belief 
is too generally shared by his more sober 
fellow citizens. 

The potential client who, although he sees 
My office walls covered by licenses and diplo- 
Mas attesting to my qualifications as a law- 
Yer; although he has read of my achieve- 
Menta as a lawyer in the newspapers and 

these achievements with me, still 
doubts my competence to handle his petty 
Claim because, in spite of all evidence to the 
Contrary—a lifetime filled with prejudices 
and misinformation will not allow him to 
believe that a blind person really can pos- 
Sess any competence at all. 

My friends who deny me the pleasure of 
buying them a drink or lunch deny me the 
Tight to share on the basis of equality with 
them—and to live and function as an equal 
Member of our interdependent society. They 
deny me this, not because I am poor—for I 
am richer than some; not because they are 
Not thirsty and hungry for my friends usu- 
ally are—but because I am blind. 

Although blind men and women today are 
engaged in just about every occupation and 
Profession—although they are engaged in 
Just about every imaginable economic en- 
deavor either as proprietors, practitioners, 
or employees—the blind man seeking estab- 
lishment in a profession or employment in a 
business or industry still encounters the 
Same cordial reception, the same praise and 
admiration, the same assertion that the 
employer has no jobs the blind person can do, 
the same refusal to give the blind person 
ue opportunity to demonstrate what he 

do, 
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These are my problems as a blind person. 
These are the problems of all blind 

In summary—I have tried to set forth, 
frankly and clearly, my views as a blind per- 
son on our topic: “The Meaning of Disability 
to the Individual.” 

The real problems of blindness are not of 
the physical limitations caused by the loss 
of sight. 

The real problems of blindness are the re- 
sult of the attitudes of people toward the 
loss of sight—toward those who are with- 
out sight—and I believe that these attitudes, 
not the actual physical loss, transform 
blindness from a disability into a handicap— 
from a disability for which satisfactory ad- 
justments may be made, to a handicap which 
only enlightenment and understanding can 
abate. 

I, who am blind—we who are blind—have 
a complaint—but ours is not a complaint 
that we are blind, but rather that we are 
thought to be helpless because we are 
blind. 

Ours is not a complaint that there is a lack 
of jobs that we can do, but rather that there 
is a lack of those who will hire us to do 
the jobs that we can do. 

Ours is not a complaint that life owes us 
a living, but rather that life owes us a fair 
opportunity to earn a living, and to live with 
pride in our work, dignity in our status, and 
decency in our standards. 

Ours is not a complaint that we are re- 
fused special treatment, but rather that we 
are refused equality of opportunity. 

And finally, our plea and our goal is not 
that we be sheltered and protected from the 
tumult and the turmoil of the world, but 
rather that we be allowed to share with all 
others in the duties and the responsibilities 
for making it a better place for all man- 
kind—including ourselves. 


U.S. Space Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to offer for the Recor the 
second in a series of articles by Paul 
Martin, chief of the Gannett Bureau, on 
the manned space flight programs which 
our Nation is undertaking. 

Mr. Martin’s article describes the care 
with which our people at Cape Kennedy 
are planning and putting together the 
Gemini mission. He notes, for example, 
that theoretically there are hundreds of 
failures which might occur during such 
a flight, and it is part of the work to take 
every possible precaution to make the 
flight successful. 

U.S. SPACE PROGRAM 
(By Paul Martin) 

Care KENNEDY, FLA., February 24.—The 
glamour programs of spacework are the 
manned space flights. 

We may learn more from scientific satel- 
lites. But there is something awesome and 
challenging about sending human beings out 
to probe the mysteries of the universe. 

The age of celestial travel began for 
America on February 20, 1962, when Lt. Col. 
John H. Glenn flew around the earth three 
times. Since then three other astronauts 
have made successful earth orbital flights. 

The next goal of the NASA Space Center 
here is to send up two men together in a 
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single spacecraft known as Gemini. They. 
are expected to remain aloft for up to 14 
days. 

This launch is scheduled for late 1964 or 
early 1965. The basic booster will be an im- 
proved Titan II rocket with 400,000 pounds’ 
thrust powered by storable propellants. 

The Gemini two-man space capsule looks 
like the front of a bucket seat compact car 
with no back seat. Jt is very compact in- 
deed. You have more room in a Volkswagen. 

“These men will be living in it for up to 2 
weeks and performing all bodily functions," 
said John Mitchell of the Gemini flight crew 
support mission. “Itis not designed to be co- 
educational.” 

He pointed out that there are more than 
600 theoretical failures could occur during 
the two-man space flight. 

“We can’t afford to make mistakes,” 
Mitchell said. “We are investing millions of 
dollars in this, and more importantly, the 
lives of two men.” 

Unlike the one-man Mercury capsules, the 
Gemini spacecraft will not be sealed. 

Tied to a tether line, in a condition of 
weightlessness, the astronauts will be able to 
open the door, go outside, and walk around 
their spacecraft. 

They may inspect the heat shield to see 
that it is properly secured, and do a variety 
of things. It's all part of the experiment to 
find out how men can move around and 
operate in space. 

The next phase of the Gemini program will 
take place late in 1965—rendezvous in orbit 
with another bit of space hardware launched 
by an Atlas-Agena booster. 

This will test whether spacecraft can find 
one another and maneuver together at orbital 
speeds of 17,000 m.p.h, in the trackless wastes 


of space. 

The Agena around 5,000 pounds, 
primarily fuel, will be subject to control 
either from the ground or inside the Gemini 
spacecraft, 

Used as an upper stage on the Atlas, Agena 
was the first rocket developed by NASA with 
a shutdown and restart capability. 

This is important for sending a spacecraft 
to a distant planet, but not essential for 
putting a payload into Earth orbit. A speed 
of 24,500 m. ph. is needed to break free of 
Earth’s gravity for a trip into outer space. 

The Agena’s engine may be turned off in 
space. It can be placed in a parking orbit 
around the Earth. Then upon command 
from the ground, it can be fired again in the 
right trajectory for interplanetary travel. 

It was an Atlas-Agena rocket fired on 
January 30 which made the recent success- 
ful 66-hour trip to a landing on the Moon, 
but its television cameras failed to send back 
pictures. 

When this fault has been detected and cor- 
rected, NASA intends to send another pic- 
ture-taking expedition to the Moon in its 
series of Ranger shots. 

Much of the experimental work going on 
at the cape today is aimed at the national 
2 goal of a manned lunar landing by 

0. 

“We need 2,000 hours experience in orbit- 
ing men around the Earth before we try to 
put a man on the Moon,” a NASA official ob- 
„served. “We have 39 hours now.” 

NASA fired eight spaceshots last year. 
This year they expect to get off around 24 
or 25. The flight schedule includes: 

Three more Ranger shots with Atlas-Agena 
rockets to make impact landings on the 
Moon and send back pictures and other sci- 
entific data. 

A Mariner spacecraft to Mars sometime in 
late 1964 with an Atlas-Agena booster. 

A Surveyor capsule to the Moon to make 
& soft landing in 1965, do core drilling and 
chemical sampling, send back pictures and 
ata on particles of energy on the Moon. 

A sophisticated upper stage rocket known 
as Centaur is being developed for the Sur- 
veyor series. 
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Centaur will have an extremely accurate 
guidance system. It is fueled by liquid hy- 
drogen, has a shutdown and restart capa- 
bility, and develops 30,000 pounds thrust 
compared to 15,000 for Agena and 7,500 for 
Delta, upper stages of the Atlas-Agena and 
Thor-Delta boosters. 

If the edge of space here at the cape seems 
sandy and windblown, the prospects in 
outer space are much more forbidding. 

Albert F. Siepert, Deputy Director of the 
NASA space center, says that insofar as we 
have been able to ascertain, there is not a 
living thing anywhere on any of the other 
planets in the solar system. 

NASA sent a Mariner spacecraft on a fiy- 
by of Venus in 1962 that went into orbit 
around the Sun. 

The spacecraft sent back information that 
Venus is dry, sandy, and entirely overcast. 
The average temperature is 600° F. night and 
day. In the cloud cover, it ranges from 200° 
at the edge to minus 30° in the center. 

The Moon, on the other hand, is entirely 
clear. It has no atmosphere like the earth, 
and its gravitational pull is only one-fourth 
as strong as the Earth. The Moon is thought 
to be a good place to observe the rest of the 
solar system. 


Food Stamp Plan Needs Further Study 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, March 4, the House Committee on 
Agriculture voted to report the food 
stamp plan. My vote in committee was 
against reporting the bill to make the 
plan permanent because this matter 
needs a great deal more study to deter- 
mine whether it is truly superior to the 
direct food distribution program. 

Basically I believe that the food stamp 
plan contains many factors which make 
it preferable in some areas to the present 
direct distribution program. However, 
at this time, I have very grave reserva- 
tions over the wisdom of expanding this 
program from its present pilot project 
status until we know much more about 
how it is going to work and what the 
long-range costs are going to be. 

In the State of Washington, Mr. 
Speaker, we have had a pilot food stamp 
project underway in Grays Harbor 
County for more than 6 months. The 
director of the State of Washington De- 
partment of Public Assistance, L. L. Heg- 
land, has been good enough to keep me 
informed of the progress of this pilot 
program and the difficulties they are 
experiencing with it. Several weeks ago 
Mr. Hegland sent to me a complete re- 
port on this pilot project and I feel my 
colleagues will be interested in this 
revealing information. 

You will note, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. 
Hegland expresses very sincere doubt 
about the expansion of this program. I, 
too, feel that it would be very unwise for 
Congress to charge our Nation’s farmers 
one-half billion dollars for a permanent 
food stamp plan until we have had more 
conclusive evidence that it will accom- 
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plish the purposes for which it is in- 
tended. 


Mr. Hegland’s letter and supporting 
data follow: 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, 

Olympia, Wash., February 18, 1964. 
Hon. CATHERINE May, 
Member of Congress, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. May: Because of your interest in 
the programs involving surplus commodities 
and the stamp plan in the State of Washing- 
ton, I am enclosing: 

(a) A report comparing direct food dis- 
tribution and food stamp distribution in the 
State of Washington. 

(b) A copy of the food stamp question- 
naire summary which was conducted in 
Grays Harbor County in which we mailed to 
all nonrecipients who had used the direct 
food distribution program a questionnaire. 
This report shows that over half of the peo- 
ple who no longer participate are unable to 
do so because of the limitation of their cash 
funds. Bear in mind that these are people 
who are not on assistance. 

(c) A statement of the participation since 
the inception of the food stamp program. 


March 4 


On the basis of the suryey and the fact 
that approximately only one-third of the 
eligible people in Grays Harbor County are 
using the stamp program, we have some real 
question about the expansion of this pro- 
gram. Basically, the surplus commodity dis- 
tribution program was designed to do tw? 
things—use up surplus foods and supply & 
more adequate diet to persons of low income. 
It appears that the food stamp program ac- 
complishes only a part of this, and the direct 
food distribution program does a much more 
adequate job both on using up surplus com- 
Modities and of being available to a larger 
number of low-income people. 

If I can provide you with any further in- 
formation, please let me know, 

Sincerely, 
L. L. HEGLAND. 


~ MEMORANDUM, FEBRUARY 3, 1964 
To: L. L. Hegland. 
From: Mary Lou Everson, 
Subject: January 1964 food stamp data. 
For your information the data for the Jan- 
uary 1964 participation in the food stamp 
program in Grays Harbor County are given in 
the table below. For your convenience the 
current month’s data have been added to 
those for prior months: 


Total 

Persons issued food for August 1063333. 3, 608 
Fersons participating in food stamp program: 

1963—Se be 1,016 

1,187 

1,078 

1. 100 

1, 181 


STATE OF WASHINGTON DIRECT FOOD DISTRIBU- 
TION AND Foop STAMP DISTRIBUTION PRO- 
GRAMS 


America’s farmers—using highly efficient 
techniques—are producing more food than 
can be consumed in this country or exported. 
Yet, there are Americans who have inade- 
quate diets because of insufficient income. 
This situation prompted the Federal Gov- 
ernment to explore several means of reaching 
two important national objectives: 

1. Safeguarding the health of the Nation's 
low-income families through better nutri- 
tion. 

2. Increasing the flow of foods fr6m the 
Nation's farms to the consumer. 

The direct food distribution program and 
the pilot food stamp program are two alter- 
natives that are currently in operation in 
the State of Washington. 

The department of public assistance ad- 
ministers both programs which are spon- 
sored by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The direct food distribution was 
inaugurated in May 1961 and achieved a 
statewide basis in July 1961 and the pilot 
food stamp program started in Grays Harbor 
County, September 1, 1963, replacing the 
direct distribution program in that county. 

HOW THE PROGRAMS WORK 


The direct food distribution program is 
operated through stores maintained by the 
State department of public assistance. 
Families certified as eligible by the county 
offices obtain their food issue directly from 
1 of 30 direct distribution stores plus 27 
subsidiary distribution points (tallgate op- 
erations) located in outlying areas of popu- 
lation concentrations. The U.S. Govern- 
ment donates the food issued to the needy 
families. 

The food stamp program operates through 
normal channels of trade. 


Families receiving authorization from the 
county offices and electing to participate 
exchange about 70 percent of the money 
they could normally be expected to spend 
for food for coupons. The value of the 
coupons received is greater than the amount 
paid for them. The difference represents 
bonus coupons contributed by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to the program. 

The families use the coupons to buy food 
in retail stores at prevailing retail prices. 
Except for a few imported items, the cou- 
pons may be used to purchase any food in 
the retail store. Retailers are authorized 
to accept coupons by the Department of 
Agriculture and agree to abide by the rules 
of the program in accepting and redeeming 
coupons, They redeem the coupons through 
banks or through authorized wholesalers. 
Banks, in turn, process the coupons through 
the Federal Reserve System. 

The conditions of eligibility are nearly 
identical for the two programs. In each, 
families recelving public assistance and hav- 
ing cooking facilities are eligible. Other 
familles may be eligible provided their in- 
come and resources do not exceed pre- 
scribed amounts. The amount of income 
allowed depends on the size of household. 
For example, in either program a single per- 
son is allowed up to $123 monthly income, 
a two-person household $159, four persons 
$232, and seven $319, 

The two programs differ slightly in the 
amount of resources that are exempt. For 
the direct food distribution program a single 
person is allowed $200 cash savings and/or 
marketable securities while households of 
two or more persons are allowed $400. In the 
food stamp program, a single person is al- 
lowed $323 and multiple person households 
are allowed $400 plus the maximum allowable 
monthly income (which depends on house- 
hold size) in exempt resources. 


1964 


WHAT PARTICIPANTS GET 


The amount of food which a family re- 
ceives through direct distribution depends 
on such factors as the number of persons, 
the amount of each item that a person might 
be to consume and the availability 
of donable foods. During October 1963, the 
Kinds of food issued and the average amounts 
and value issued a person for 1 month were: 


Pounds | Value 
eee ee ee ee 1,35 $0. 97 
Le 382 
1. 88 47 
1. 20 30 
„85 +23 
1.7¹ -20 
3.57 42 
SES ED SE Se -90 -19 
1.75 1.04 
— — 97 19 
. ES 1.17 64 


The average total value of a person's 
i-month food suppiy was $5.06 in October. 

The value of bonus coupons issued to fam- 
ilies varies, depending on such factors as 
normal patterns of food consumption, family 
Size, and income. These amounts were ar- 
rived at by the State department of public 
assistance in cooperation with the U.S. De- 
Partment of Agriculture. 

The amount each family pays for coupons 
is geared to the amount it could normally 
be expected to spend for foods included in 
the program. For families of the same size, 
the purchase requirement increases as in- 
Come increases. Conversely, the amount of 
bonus coupons decreases for families of high- 
er incomes because such families are better 
able to afford better diets from their cur- 
Tent resources. Some examples of required 
amounts paid and value of bonus stamps 
Tor nonassistance households are: 


September- | 
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Size of household Monthly} Amount | Bonus 
income 


paid stamps 


2 $18 $18 
2 a2 14 
5. 6 52 
5 24 48 
5. 46 42 
5 92 24 


For assistance households the monthly 
purchase requirement is generally a percent- 
age (65 or 70) of the food standard allowed 
by the Department, which is based on the 
age and number of household members. The 
value of bonus coupons is $6 per person for 
households with from one to four persons 
and $4 for each additional member. 

Coupons may be used to purchase any 
food item in a retail store except coffee, tea, 
cocoa, bananas, and food clearly identified 
on the package as imported. They may not 
be used to purchase on food items, such as 
alcoholic beverages, tobacco products, soaps, 
pet food, vegetable seeds, etc. 

The average value of bonus stamps for a 
l-month issue in October 1963 was $5.71 
per person. 

PARTICIPATION 

Some idea of the relative participation in 
the two programs can be obtained by com- 
paring the change in Grays Harbor County 
participation under the food stamp program 
from participation under the direct food dis- 
tribution program a year earlier to the year- 
to-year change in direct distribution par- 
ticipation for the rest of the State. The 
number of person-months participation for 
the September—November period during 1962, 
1963, and 1963 participation as a percent 
of 1962 participation for Grays Harbor Coun- 
ty and the rest Of the State were: 


Grays Harbor County | ~ RestofState 


September- 1983  |Soptember-!September- 1963 
November | November | percent percent 
1962 1963 of 10 1962 
(person- (person- (person- 
months) months) months) 
a — 3, 281 | 32.7 350, 286 masa | 108.0 
Continuing Assistance P 51.5 166, 483 110, 6 
‘oncontinuing assistance “i 10.8 32, 479 86.8 
— — .. A eS 19.8 151, 324 109.8 


These data indicate that participation in 
the food stamp program is significantly less 
than participation in the direct food distri- 
bution program, particularly among the re- 
cipients on noncontinuing assistance and 
low income families not receiving assistance. 


WHY LOWER FOOD STAMP PARTICIPATION 


Although available information is insuffi- 
cient to assess their relative importance, a 
humber of factors appear responsible for the 
lower food stamp participation. 

1. Some families, both recipients and 
Other low-income families, believe they are 
unable to participate even though eligible 
because of the cash outlay involved. Some 
are living on a credit basis and are unable 


to get enough cash on hand. The income of . 


Others may be received in small amounts and 
used up as rapidly as it is obtained. 

2. Some families think that the purchase 
requirement is too high. Some old-age as- 
sistance recipients don't think that they 
Spend as much as they would be required to 
spend on food stamps on food normally. 
Others believe that they need part of the 
purchase requirement for other purposes 
such as rent, clothing, etc. The 12-percent 
ratable reduction in GA, DA, and ADC prob- 
ably reduces that portion of their grant 
available for food by more than 12 percent 


because costs of such items as rent, fuel, 
utilities, etc., are inflexible. 

3. Of the nonassistance persons who ap- 
plied from August through November, over 
half who had been receiving direct distribu- 
tion foods were denied or withdrew their ap- 
plication for food stamps even though the 
eligibility requirements for food stamps are a 
little more liberal. This is likely due to 
administrative differences in determining 
eligibility. For food stamps careful docu- 
mentation of the amount of income and re- 
sources is required in every case while for 
direct distribution the applicant is required 
to sign an affidavit in which he states the 
amount of his income. In both instances 
there is an interview with the caseworker 
in which his eligibility is reviewed. 

4. Some persons are deterred from partici- 
pating in the food stamp program because 
they believe that the processes involved are 
too complex. 

5. In the food stamp program there have 
been active attempts to promote participa- 
tion such as advertising, contacting nonpar- 
ticipants, etc. These activities would tend 
to increase participation over what it would 
be without them. 

COMPARISON OF THE TWO PROGRAMS 


At this point in our experience it is diffi- 
cult to compare the two programs; however, 
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some of the points which seem to be perti- 
nent are: 

1. The low-income person or public assist- 
ance recipient receiving direct distribution 
has more freedom of the use of his income 
to buy school supplies, etc., than does the 
person who is required to tie up part of his 
money in monthly food coupons, On the 
other side, the tying up of a given amount 
of money in monthly food coupons helps the 
family to budget an adequate amount of its 
low income for food. 

2. The use of bonus stamps in place of 
money in public grocery stores seems to be 
a deterrent to food stamp participation. 
However, some persons have also complained 
about having to pick up their groceries in 
direct distribution food stores and the fact 
that the commodities are clearly identifiable 
as issued by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture may also be a deterrent. 

3. Recipients of food coupons can obtain 
a greater variety of food and have better 
diets. The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
states that the food stamp approach is more 
effective in lifting the quality of diets of 
needy families than the commodity donation 
program.” However, recipients of direct dis- 
tribution also have an opportunity to pur- 
chase a greater variety because some of their 
basic foods have been supplied. 

4. For persons participating in the food 
stamp program the more needy benefit the 
most since the value of bonus stamps in- 
creases as a person’s income decreases, In 
the direct distribution program, persons with 
income just under the maximum for eligibil- 
ity receive the same amount of food as per- 
sons with less income. 

5. Although the total resources added to 
the community by the direct food distribu- 
tion program is greater because of the larger 
participation, the cash which is added 
through bonus stamps by the food stamp 
program provides a greater boost to the local 
economy. The value of the bonus stamps is 
redeemed by local banks through the Federal 
Reserve System. 

6. More of the needy families in the com- 
munity are served by direct food distribu- 
tion. Some of the difference in the number 
of nonrecipient families served by the two 
programs is the result of differences in meth- 
ods of certification. However, fewer public 
assistance recipients participate in the food 
stamp program even though certification 
procedures are identical. 

7. Based on the experience to date, it costs 
the State less to administer the food stamp 
program than the direct distribution food 
program. The overall administrative costs 
are less and, in addition, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture pays a portion of the 
administrative costs. 

8. Since the bonus stamp purchases are 
subject to State taxes the food stamp pro- 
gram provides a source of revenue for the 
State. 

9. Some families with little resources or 
income who are able to get by with the help 
of direct distribution foods may not be able 
to obtain the cash for participation in food 
stamps and as a result may require assistance. 


MEMORANDUM, FEBRUARY 17, 1964 
To: L. L. Hegland. 
From: Mary Lou Everson. 
Subject: Food stamp questionnaire sum- 


mary. j 
Attached is a summary of replies to the 
questionnaire mailed on January 15, 1964, 
to nonrecipient households who received di- 
rect food distribution in Grays Harbor 
County for August 1963. A copy of the ques- 
tionnaire is also attached. The summary is 
based on the questionnaires received on or 
before February 17, 1964, since most of the 
responses appear to have been received by 
that time. 
The proportion of questionnaires which 
were returned is exceptionally high for a 
mail survey. There were 206 or 49 percent 
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of 420 possible questionnaires completed (36 
were returned as undeliverable). 

The responses were checked in all ways 
possible to assess their accuracy. Although 
the answers that would be given by house- 
holds not completing the questionnaire 
might change the results, it appears that the 
results are sufficiently accurate to support 
the following conclusions: 

1. The vast majority of those persons re- 
ceiving food stamps prefer them to direct 
food distribution (49 of the 51 households 
indicating that they are getting food stamps 
prefer them to direct food distribution). 

2. The vast majority of households who 
are not getting food stamps and who would 
not be getting direct food distribution are 
now making too much money (80 percent 
of those answering). 

3. The vast majority of those who are not 
getting food stamps but who would be get- 
ting direct food distribution believe that 
they do not have enough money (96 of 106 
households checked one or more of the fol- 
lowing answers: “Not enough money at one 
time,” “Need money for paying 
“Need money to buy other things”). 
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half (17 out of 41) of the households who 

would not be getting direct food distribu- 

tion also responded in a similar manner. 

Taste 1—Disposition of January 1964 mail 
questionnaires to mnonrecipient house- 
holds receiving direct food distribution 
for August 1963 in Grays Harbor County 
(as of Feb. 17, 1964) 


Disposition Number Percent 
CT 456 100 
Completed and returned by 

Feb. 17, 1984 206 45 
Returned as undeliverable 

by Feb. 17, 1964. 36 8 
Not returned as of Feb. 17, 

ITI 214 47 


Tant 2. Preferred program of nonrecipient 


households receiving direct food distribu- 
tion in Grays Harbor County for August 
1963 who received food stamps 


Number Percent 


| ee Ee ee 51 100 
Direct food distribution 2 4 
Food stamp program 49 96 


Taste 3.—Reasons given by nonrecipient households receiving direct food distribution in 
Grays Harbor County for August 1963 for not participating in the food stamp program 


Mail questionnaire, January 1964 


Reason for not getting food stamps 


Would be getting direct 
food distribution now 


’t have enough money at any one time to buy food 
TT eae lh aie a ie E ERE Ba aor 3 


a aking Oo Ameti money to get tbem now 
s 


(e) Need money for pay 
(d) Need money to b 
(b), 1 


other 


{i 2 Uve in à 
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Sie 


— 
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onagrs „ 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional D No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Record. 


Assistance to Underdeveloped Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. CASE. Mr, President, Mr, Leon- 
ard H. Goldenson, president of the 
American Broadcasting Co., last night 
Projected a new and significant idea to 
assist the underdeveloped nations of the 
world. I believe that his address before 
the International Radio Television Ex- 
ecutive Society should be available to 
the many Members of Congress who 
Share his interest in this problem. I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent to 
have the text of his address printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ATERS, INC., DELIVERED BEFORE THE INTER- 
NATIONAL Rapio TELEVISION EXECUTIVE 
Socrery AT THE WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW 
Yorx Crry, on Manch 4, 1964 


In accepting the 1964 Gold Medal of the 
International Radio & Television Society, 
I am reminded of the Biblical proverb: “Be- 
fore honor is humility.” Tonight I feel 
both. 

Honor by what has been said here. 

Humility in the knowledge that no indi- 
vidual in broadcasting can be awarded a 
medal for his work alone. It takes a team 
of devoted colleagues who back him up to 
make such an award possible. I feel so 
Strongly about this, that I hope you will per- 
mit me to say “thank you” to the men and 
women of the American Broadcasting Co. 
and our affiliates whose aid and support you 
have recognized in the honor you have given 
me. 

This is only the fifth Gold Medal awarded 
by this distinguished broadcasting organiza- 
tion, yet the event already is becoming a 
tradition. This is another reminder of the 
youth of our industry. But what a robust 
youngster it is—the greatest disseminator of 
information and ideas the world has ever 
seen, and the greatest advertising medium 
in history. 

Even more than its predecessor, the print- 
ing press, broadcasting has brought a revo- 
lution in communications. With almost 62 
million television sets and 215 million radio 
sets in the United States, we have experi- 
enced this revolution personally and have 
actively participated in it. And now, in 
renewed wonder, we watch the rapid trans- 
formation in communications taking place 
around the world, just as it has in our own 
country. Today, no one knows the number 
of radio sets in use throughout the world 
they are probably too numerous to count. 
But we do know that there are some 72 
million television sets outside the United 
States and over 1,200 television stations. 
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It is particularly appropriate and meaning- 
ful that this organization changed its name 
several years ago, intentionally adding the 
word “international” to its title. For I am 
convinced—as I am sure you are—that the 
word “international” has an increasing sig- 
nificance for our industry. It heralds the 
opportunities and the challenges that we— 
as communicators—face in this modern, rap- 
idly expanding, scientific age. 

The communication revolution of broad- 
casting is extending beyond the United 
States, Canada, Europe, Australia, and Ja- 
pan. In Latin America great strides are be- 
ing made, although no nation south of our 
borders in the Western Hemisphere has its 
entire country linked by television networks 
as we know them. The developing nations 
in Africa, in the Middle and Far East, and 
in Asia are slowly overcoming a complexity of 
obstacles and will inevitably build their own 
communications systems. 

There is perhaps nothing so incongruous 
as a television set in a mud hut or slum 
shack. But this incongruity does exist in 
many countries around the world. There 
is nothing in these developing nations like 
the saturation coverage of television that we 
have achieved here in our network opera- 
tions. But in these countries transmitters 
are going up, sets are finding their way into 
homes, schools, village squares and in other 
places where our revolutionary medium can 
reach beyond the economic elite. The tele- 
vision set in the mud hut or slum shack and 
the transistor radio in the rural vilage may 
do more to change the world more quickly 
than any development since the invention 
of the wheel. 

In many of the developing nations, radio 
and television are starting to help millions 
of people overleap the centuries. In India, 
for example, rural villagers are catapulting 
from the Middle Ages to the 20th century as 
they learn modern agriculture techniques by 
radio. In Guatamala, a great effort is be- 
ing made to double the literacy rate by in- 
struction on television. 

High in the mountains of Ecuador, radio 
was used recently in isolated Indian villages 
to test the effectiveness of the medium in 
a self-help program, and with magnificent 
results. In El Salvador, in Brazil, in Nigeria, 
and in Lebanon, radio and television are 

ized and used as indispensable teach- 
ing tools in building modern societies. 

There are many other examples I could 
cite where our 20th-century marvel of in- 
stant communications is allowed a leap 
forward. Millions of people are benefiting 
from what has been called “the advantage 
of being late.’ They want now what has 
taken us centuries to achieve. 

The question of how to help more than 
a billion people move from varying stages 
of development into the rewards and the 
responsibilities of the modern age is one 
that concerns not only those billion people, 
or their governments, or our Government. 
It concerns us in our industry, in this room, 

Whether or not these millions can tele- 
scope the centuries, how they choose to try, 
and what they do if their leaders fail them 
and if they fail themselves, are questions 
that will probably decide the future course 
of civilization in the second half of this 
century. And the answer to these ques- 
tions will help determine whose grand- 
children will be living under what form of 
government. 


I believe that radio and television must 
play a major role in this historic develop- 
ment because communications and educa- 
tion are fundamental to building new socie- 
ties. The universal longing and demand for 
higher living standards, for education and 
for self-determination will not allow this 
development to take centuries. It must be 
done in decades or less. 

The developing countries are discovering 
that this quickened pace requires the use of 
modern methods of communication and edu- 
cation to create the men and women they 
need for the building of their own society. 
It would require an herculean effort to build 
all the schools, classrooms and laboratories 
and to train all the teachers needed in these 
nations as we have done here and in Western - 
Europe over the past 200 years. Fortunately, 
there are some new educational shortcuts— 
audio-visual aids, inexpensive books, pro- 
gramed instruction, and most of all, radio 
and television. 

A full utilization of instant communica- 
tions as a development tool faces many prob- 
lems. Some are awesome. For example, 
within the range of the 200 television trans- 
mitters operating in the areas of the develop- 
ing nations, there are 250,000 communities 
without electric power. These obstacles to 
communication, to education, must be over- 
come, and perhaps not in the same sequence 
of development experienced in our own coun- 
try. Perhaps the widespread use of low-cost 
transistor radio and television sets, free from 
dependence on the powerline, may result in 
many of these communities learning through 
radio and television even before they are pro- 
vided with the basic power of electricity. 

In addition to the many stubborn physical 
and economic barriers, another critical need 
that must be met if broadcasting is to fulfill 
its promise in this global effort is the need 
for skilled dedicated men and women tech- 
nicians, producers, writers, directors and 
managers—all the skills that join together to 
make broadcasting in the United States the 
greatest communications force in history. 

And it is in helping close this conspicuous 
human gap that we in this country, in this 
industry, can play an important part. 

We do not have, by any means, a mono- 
poly in all broadcasting skills and I sin- 
cerely hope we will never believe that we 
cannot learn from others. But our indus- 
try does have the largest group of trained 
personnel in creative, technical, production, 
and management abilities. 

As broadcasters we must be dedicated to 
the worldwide communications revolution. 
We must, if you will, form a kind of indus- 
try peace corps and be prepared, if asked, 
to share our abundance of collective knowl- 
edge with broadcasters in the developing na- 
tions. For as we help them, we help our- 
selves and both of us help to expand com- 
munication opportunities for every section 
of the world. 

We must always keep the doors open, en- 
courage and look for opportunities where we 
can be of assistance. But in so doing, we 
must treat those we seek to help as equals, 
as partners in broadcasting, as fellow com- 
municators. 

If we do not learn this lesson in sharing, 
of helping our colleagues throughout the 
world, others will. The Russians, the Chi- 
nese and now, the Cubans will try to move 
into the vacuum. They are adapt at their 
techniques, are cunning with their skills. 
Should we fail to cooperate, they have an 
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opportunity to take over, to convert the 
communications revolution to their own de- 
sign—to make radio and television in many 
parts of the world a government dictated 
function instead of an operation of freedom 
and private enterprise. 

We in the broadcasting industry here 
should not be only spectators. We should 
not be content with just reporting the emer- 
gence of these 1 billion people on our news 
programs or documentaries. We should ac- 
cept willingly the task of advising and pass- 
ing on of the fruits of our own experience. 

This assistance should not be left solely to 
government. Governments deal best with 
other governments. If we want to see the 
private sector of developing nations strength- 
ened, then we in the private sector of our 
country must take some responsibility for 
the work that needs to be done. 

At ABC, through our international divi- 
sion, we have already taken some first steps 
which we hope are significant in sharing our 
knowledge and experience with emerging 
broadcasters in other lands, The efforts that 
‘have given us the most satisfaction include; 

Establishing partnership and business ar- 
rangements with 48 associate television sta- 
tions in 21 nations; providing on-the-job 
training for foreign television personnel in 
our owned and operated stations; sending 


overseas consultants, advisers, and task force 


teams to work with our partner stations for 
periods of from a few weeks to 2 years; and 
aiding in the establishment of a Central 
American television network, linking five 
Central American nations and Panama; con- 
ducting, in cooperation with the Department 
of State, a series of seminars for station per- 
sonnel from 32 nations; cooperating in 
achieving the first live program transmission 

the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico; the Argentine and Uruguay; Syria 
and Lebanon; Costa Rica and Nicaragua; and 
the United States and Japan. 

It is sald progress is not an accident, but a 
necessity. And so it has been with us. Real- 
izing our efforts have been small compared 
to the challenge, we at ABC have neverthe- 
less watched these seeds of help grow into 
impressive progress carried on with self- 
reliance and determination by our friends 
overseas, And let me stress that our pro- 

of international cooperation are with 
broadcast facilities that are essentially pri- 
vately owned, privately operated. 

Radio and television are neutral media. 
They can be used to entertain, disseminate 
information and present conflicting social 
and political thought, or they can be used 
by a Fidel Castro for marathon propaganda 
harangues. In too many countries, the dic- 
tator's stranglehold has been tightened by 
control of communications. The first assign- 
ment of today's coup d'etat is to seize the 
radio and television stations. 

What many of these one billion people we 
mentioned earlier will see and hear by radio 
and television will depend on who controls 
the governments; and this, in time, will de- 
pend on what has happened to those mud 
huts, those rural villages, those crowded 
cities. 

The forerunner of social development is 
knowledge. Jefferson once wrote: “If a na- 
tion expects to be ignorant and free, it ex- 
pects what never was and never will be.” 

The illiteracy rates of many countries pres- 
ent mountainous barriers to social advance. 
In cooperation with our associates in Central 
America, we hope to start, on these privately 
operated stations in that area, a pilot series 
of locally produced programs teaching the 
fundamentals of education—reading and 
writing. These programs will be directed 
toward adults as well as children. We don't 
expect to achieve a dramatic reduction in U- 
literacy overnight, but we do expect to dem- 
onstrate the ability of broadcasters to help 
solve one of man’s greatest problems. 
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We hope, also, that this will be another 
demonstration of the fact that members of 
the broadcasting industry—who are often 
unjustly criticized—can help make a more 
than transitory contribution to the better- 
ment of society. 

The darkness of ignorance and poverty is 
being pierced daily by new shafts of sunlight 
throughout the world. Our industry has 
done much in this effort, but it is only a 
beginning. We owe it to ourselves and to 
our concept of freedom to establish in our 
industry something like a Broadcast Corps 
that, similar to the Peace Corps, can work in 
harmony and cooperation with the broad- 
casters of the emerging nations. 

Our own future may well depend on how 
much we pledge to do in the days to come. 


All in a Day’s Work? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, those in 
the House of Representatives who have 
& particular interest in the U.S. Coast 
Guard and its outstanding work, will be 
interested in an account of a rescue at 
sea witnessed by a lady from San Fran- 
cisco, Mrs. Marie E. Campbell: 

ALL IN A Day's WORK? 


Because we decided to take a little drive on 
Saturday afternoon, May 11, 1963, to enjoy 
the luxury of a recently purchased car, my 
husband and I were privileged to witness one 
of the most dramatic and thrilling sights of 
our long lives. 

Driving north from the Fleishhacker Zoo, 
we reached the highway opposite the west 
end of the Golden Gate Park, and decided to 
park and watch the waves on the beach, 
something we love to do. (Here in San 
Francisco, we always capitalize the word 
“Beach”—to us it is such a definite place, 
just as our Ferry Building.) 

We were looking for a good place to park, 
when my husband sald “There is a fishing 
boat, very close in. I think it is in trou- 
ble.“ So we parked and went to the seawall 
at the widewalk’s edge to watch. Sure 
enough, the boat was drifting closer and 
closer to the beach. The wind and waves 
were violent. I wanted to call the Coast 
Guard, but my husband said “They patrol 
constantly, they will know about it by now.” 
None of the passersby seemed to realize what 
was happening. 

Then we saw a young man watching 
through binoculars, and asked him what he 
thought of the situation. He replied, “They 
have their ship-to-shore out, so they have 
evidently called for help. Their anchor is 
out, but not holding, as they have lost at 
least 300 yards while I have been watching.. 
There are three men in the cabin. They are 
definitely in serious trouble.” 

Later, much later, we learned he was a re- 
porter from the Beverly Hills News, Los An- 
geles. He was in San Francisco to cover 
the “integration march” and had been noti- 
fied of this boat in trouble, He managed to 
get some very good movies. 

After a period of time that seemed endless 


to me while watching the little boat being larger 


mercilessly buffeted by the waves, a heli- 
copter arrived. First it hovered over the 
boat and dropped a ladder toward a man who 
had appeared on deck, but the ladder 
streamed straight out. The wind and waves 
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were unbelievable for the “peaceful” Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

“It certainly must be a sturdy little ship 
to take the pounding it is taking,” my hus- 
band remarked. 

The helicopter moved north quite a dis- 
tance away. It seemed as If it were parallel 
to the boat instead of in front of it, and we 
could not understand what was going on. 
Ten minutes more of drifting toward the 
beach and it would be too late. Then we 
discerned a line leading from the “copter” 
to the boat, while the former hovered very 
low over the water, seemingly completely 
stationary. But evidently the line had been 
secured and the “whirlybird” was holding 
the boat steady. 

When the huge waves would hit the boat 
broadside and it would seem to turn right 
over, it was horrifying. Once I actually 
screamed, thinking it was gone this time, 
surely. And then I prayed Dear Father, if 
it be Thy will, help these men in their des- 
perate plight.” I raised my eyes from the 
prayer, and oh, miracle, was the boat in a 
different position? Was it actually moving? 
Dear God, You heard me—and maybe many 
others, maybe the fishermen’s loved ones who 
might by now have been notified of their 
danger—maybe the dear ones of those in 
the helicopter. If that line snaps back into 
the propeller, if the strain is too much for 
the motor * * *. Slowly, steadily, without 
the knowledge of the watchers (who by now 
numbered hundreds, plus police on horse- 
back and motorcycles to keep the jammed 
traffic moving) the helicopter was actually 
towing the disabled boat through the mon- 
strously high breakers. Just a fishing boat, 
yes, very small in comparison to an ocean 
liner, but the weight pulling against the 
line with the tremendous waves and wind 
must have seemed unconquerable resistance 
to the helicopter. 

Then way off beyond the buoy, we saw a 
Coast Guard cutter, just “laying to.” I 
asked my husband “Why don't they come 
in and help?” To me it looked just as small 
as the craft in trouble. This shows how very 
close in on the shoreside of the buoy the 
latter was. He answered “Why, they 
couldn't possibly come within that buoy. 
They are a much larger ship, and they would 
be wrecked.” 

Watching from the seawall I got so ter- 
ribly cold, I had to go back to the car, It 
wasnt’ easy to see from the car now, as 
traffic kept stalling in front of it. “If I am 
so. cold" I though, “what about those poor 
souls out there, being tossed about by that 
merciless wind?” Born and raised in San 
Francisco, I had never been to the beach on 
a colder, windier day. 

Minute after minute went by. Sometimes 
they seemed to be making progress. Some- 
times a huge wave slapped them broadside 
and momentarily they disappeared from 
sight. Sometimes they appeared to be com- 
pletely still, not gaining, not losing. 

But that precious, wonderful helicopter, 
with unbelievably brave, calm men (or 
maybe only one? That's hard to believe) 
kept that boat as steady as if it were being 
towed on a lake, gradually, oh, so gradually, 
veering toward the waiting Coast Guard cut- 
ter, now keeping vigil near the buoy. When 
we realized they were making headway, we 
said “If only they don't capsize now, they 
would be much worse off than when close to 
shore.” 

Even that far out, the waves were mam- 
moth. Now as the distance between the 
two crafts slowly lessened, I saw how much 
the Coast Guard cutter actually was. 
It circled and maneuvered and bobbed high, 
then way, way down, just as the little fishing 
boat was doing. As we get terribly seasick, 
we agreed we certainly wouldn't want to be 
out there on any kind of a ship. 
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At last they seemed to be making contact. 
The cutter came very close for a few minutes, 
evidently trying to pass a line to the little 
boat. Then they went way back, away from 
It. What were they doing? 

The helicopter seemed to be stationary. 
Then we realized it was holding the boat 
Steady while a new tow was being attached. 
Once again the cutter went way back, then 
crossed ín front of the fishing boat, and 
under the line the copter was holding taut. 
Of a sudden the little boat started to lose 
ground, streaming way out from the cutter, 
and we thought they had lost it, but It was 
Just taking slack from the new line. 

At last at long last, they started steadily 
North toward the Golden Gate. The heli- 
Copter stood by for some time, then started 
toward the beach. As it flew over the many 
Parked cars whose occupants had been 
Watching this thrilling drama, it dipped and 
Circled and I just knew it was doing a victory 
dance, it had won against the elements—that 
long, sustained, nervewracking duty was end- 
ing successfully—it was over. 

“Well done,” I wanted to shout. I wanted 
to shake their hands. I wanted to show them 
my appreciation, my admiration, my awe at 
the impossible task they had accomplished, 
and all I could do was stand and watch, and 
Wave to them with a feeling of futility and 
frustration, knowing they couldn't see nor 
realize how deeply thankful my husband and 
I felt toward them. 

Driving home, I felt completely drained. 
What then of the feelings of those men who 
had rescued the three today? 

All in a day's work, for the Coast Guard? 
Maybe, but that little victory dance the 
Copter did, meant to me that they might 
be men of steel, men of iron nerve, but also 
Men with a tremendous sense of the value 
of human life—sensitive, wonderful men, 
who should be made aware someday of our 
tremendous admiration and gratitude. 

To that end, I have written this epistle, 

Marre E. CAMPBELL. 

SAN Francisco, Cauir. 


Did Shakesper Really Write Them? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, dis- 
Sent from majority views is one of the 
great privileges of our democracy. 
Sometimes, as with the opinions of Mr. 
Justice Holmes, the firm foundation of 
the dissent eventually brings about its 
acceptance by the majority. 

There is a lively dissenting body of 
Opinion about the authorship of the 
plays which are generally attributed to 
William Shakespeare. The reasons why 
these plays should be credited to Edward 
de Vere, the Earl of Oxford, provide a 
fascinating study for people of literary 
bent. In the traditional American spirit 
of fair play, therefore, I am appending 
herewith a statement by my friend, 
Francis T. Carmody, long a student of 
this problem. I am sure that readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp will find this 
Script, which forms the basis of a TV 
Gebate on channel 13 in New York, 
forceful, engrossing, and persuasive. 

Drm SHAKESPER REALLY WRITE THEM? 

It is now official in the United States. 

With the appointment of a Shakespeare 
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Anniversary Society to commemorate the 
400th anniversary of the birth of the author 
of the Shakespearean works by the President 
of the United States (New York Times, 
Feb. 23, 1964, sec. 2, p. 1), our acutely 
culture-conscious government has joined 
England in the perpetuation of what Henry 
James labeled the “most successful fraud 
ever practiced on a patient world,” to wit, 
the myth that the illiterate son of a Strat- 
ford mait dealer who was born 400 years ago 
wrote the most sublime works of the human 
spirit. To make sure that no unorthodoxy 
on the subject be permitted, Louis B. Wright, 
director of the Folger Library, in whose 
violently orthodox pronouncements on the 
authorship question can be detected the 
desperation of a suporter of a losing cause, 
has been appointed vice chairman of the 
committee. To make matters worse, the 
unsuspecting Ford Foundation, no less, has 
been hoodwinked into the fraud by pro- 
viding a gift of $250,000 to implement the 
decisions of the committee. 

That this official position should be taken 
by our Government on the basis of existing 
evidence relating to the authorship of the 
Shakespearean works is a cause for national 
shame. 

Instead of celebrating the birthday of 
this fatuous pretender to the authorship 
of the world’s most immortal drama and 
poetry, the President would have been bet- 
ter adyised to appoint a committee of un- 
committed scholars and lawyers to make an 
objective evaluation of the evidence relat- 
ing to the authorship—a task all too long 
avoided by Shakespearean scholars. For in 
truth, of all the candidates“ for the au- 
thorship, the Stratfordian Shaksper (as his 
name was most frequently spelled) is defi- 
nitely the least likely, and the only wholly 
impossible, claimant. At least all the others 
could write. 

There is absolutely no evidence that 
Shaksper had even a rudimentary education 
or was literate. The only writings of his 
ever known to exist are six unsimilar signa- 
tures. He left Stratford for London when 
about 20 years old, and while there, there 
is some evidence that he was connected with 
the theater and may have played some un- 
know role in two or three plays. That is all, 
except that he returned to Stratford before 
the publication of the great majority of the 
plays, a rich man, and thereafter continued 
his quest for money by lending money, buy- 
ing up the Stratford tithes, seeking a coat 
of arms and suing debtors for as little as two 
pounds. When he died in 1616, half of the 
plays remained unpublished and yet he made 
no reference to any literary works in his 
will, which bequeathed small sums to indi- 
viduals and his second best bed to his widow. 
There ts no record of any payment ever hav- 
ing been made to him for any literary works, 
no letter to or from him has every been 
found, and in the year of his death there was 
no reference to his passing in any of the 
literary chronicles. At least one of his 
daughters was illiterate. Nor does there 
exist one single contemporary reference to 
this man as the author of anything. Not 
until the publication of the First Folio Edi- 
tion in 1623, 7 years after his death, did any- 
one, even with obvious tongue in obvious 
cheek, even imply that he wrote the works. 

If this man wrote the world's greatest lit- 
erature, what reason could there be to de- 
stroy the manuscripts, none of which has 
survived even his death? 

There is only one person who could pos- 
sibly have written the works, who was of the 
proper age, had the requisite education and 
knowledge of court life, the sports of noble- 
men, the law, Greek, Latin and French, eto. 
and that is Edward de Vere, 17th Earl of 
Oxford, who is increasingly recognized by in- 
telligent and objective people as the real au- 
thor. 

Born in 1550 of the oldest lineage in Eng- 
land, he became a royal ward on the death 
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of his father in 1562, was tutored by his 
uncle, Arthur Golding, the first translator of 
Ovid into English, and was graduated from 
Cambridge at 14 and Oxford with an M.A. at 
16. He studied law for 3 years at Grey's Inn. 
He was a favorite of the Queen, fought for 
her in the northern rebellion, in the low- 
lands, and captained his own ship in the bat- 
tle of the Spanish Armada. Many verses 
under his own name are extant, some in the 
sonnet form with definite Shakespearean 
analogies. He was known as the best for 
comedy in his day, yet none of his comedies 
remain—at least not under his name. As 
the leading member of the court he was not 
allowed by Elizabeth to write under his own 
name in view of the foibles of the court por- 
trayed in the plays, many of which con- 
cerned regicide and other politically explo- 
sive subjects. 

As Lord Great Chamberlain, he held the 
canopy for the Queen at royal processions 
(see Sonnet 125: “Were’t aught to me I bore 
the canopy"). That he wrote under a pseu- 
donym is obvious for many reasons, and he 
bewailed his anonymity in the sonnets. See 
especially Sonnet 76. 

He had a dark lady, the Queen's lady-in- 
waiting Ann Vavasor, and Mantua, Padua, 
Milan, Venice, sites of so many of the plays, 
were all familiar spots to him. A 

At least most lawyers will agree that a 
prima facie case has been made for Oxford— 
there is no fatal defect in his qualifications. 
It is now time for the scholars to descend 
from their ivory towers and either rebut the 
presumption of his authorship with solid 
evidence or proceed to find an author worthy 
of the works. Meahwhile, as representative 
of many thousands of lawyers and as presi- 
dent of the Shakespeare Oxford Society, the 
writer challenges Mr. Wright to support the 
claims of the Stratford man in a television 
debate on channel 13 in order to enlighten 
his constituents, we the people, as to the 
claims of the birthday boy as the author of 
the Shakespearean works, 


The FEPC Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
evidently because of the insistence of 
certain pressure groups that the House 
civil rights bill is not strong enough 
many apparently are unaware that it is 
a stronger bill than that originally rec- 
ommended to the Congress by the late 
President Kennedy. For instance, it con- 
tains an FEPC bill, which was not in the 
original Kennedy omnibus Senate bill. 
From time to time during the 18 years 
that I have been a Member of the Senate 
efforts have been made to get the Senate 
to pass a bill of that character but al- 
ways without avail. Some sections of the 
civil rights bill, and especially that deal- 
ing with voting, are supposed to be aimed 
at the South. But FEPC is of national 
application and it has been so repugnant 
to both businessmen and labor organi- 
zations throughout the Nation that a 
majority of the Senate has never been 
won for its support. It is objected to by 
management because it takes from man- 
agement its essential discretionary 
powers over employment of those best 
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suited to make a success of the business. 
It is objected to by labor organizations 
because it would destroy organized la- 
bor’s cherished right of seniority, in ad- 
dition to requiring the replacement in 
some instances of white workers by non- 
white. Yet that very FEPC bill is title 
VII of H.R. 7152, which will be the next 
order of business in the Senate. 

The Senate leadership has virtually 
acknowledged that it has no chance to 
impose cloture on an FEPC bill, but it 
still predicts that the Senate will pass 
such a bill and many organizations, in- 
cluding the National Council of 
Churches, are urging the Senate to do 


80. 

In the leading article of the Richmond 
News Leader of Wednesday, March 4, its 
brilliant editor, James Jackson Kilpat- 
rick, who is vice chairman of the Vir- 
ginia Commission on Constitutional 
Government and in that capacity has 
devoted much study to constitutional 
questions, the essential provi- 
sions of title VII of H.R. 7152 in an edi- 
torial entitled “The Bill and the Em- 
ployer.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BILL AND THE EMPLOYER 


The pending civil rights bill goes to the 
Senate wrapped in some strange phenomena, 
but none is stranger than the curiously 
docile attitude of employers toward it. 
Have they read title VII of the bill? Do they 
clearly understand what the proposed Equal 

ty Commission would mean to 
them, and to their employees, and to the 
operations of American business and in- 
dustry? 

We suspect that most employers have no 
real comprehension of this sweeping section 
of the bill. It may be that American busi- 
nessmen have succumbed to the same pesti- 
lential emotionalism that has affected so 
many otherwise sensible persons. Or per- 
haps their attention has been concentrated 
on the public accommodations section. Or 
maybe they are just sick and tired of reading 
about the whole thing. In any event, only 
a handful of employers appear to have 
awakened to the drastic impositions the bill 
would put upon them. 

One problem may be that title VII, the 
equal employment opportunity section, 
simply is too long for most busy men to read. 
It runs to more than 22 full pages. Even 
so, we submit that no bill now before the 
Congress more urgently demands thelr care- 
ful scrutiny. 

The object of the bill as a whole is to 
reduce race consciousness; but this section 
can succeed only in vastly increasing race 
consciousness. 

The purpose is to insure full enjoyment by 
the Negro of his rights and privileges; but 
this would be accomplished by jeopardizing 
long-established rights and privileges of 
others. 

Title VII is predicated upon the commerce 
clause of the Constitution; yet it would di- 
rectly affect hiring, firing, and promotion 

in local establishments having as 
few as 25 employees. 

The bill would engraft onto the Federal 
bureaucracy an entirely new permanent 
agency, the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, with an originally authorized 
budget of $10 million. The National Labor 
Relations Board reached this level just 
years ago. ; 


Labor unions and employment agencies 
would be placed under the same restrictions 
and requirements imposed upon employers. 
They too would be drastically affected by this 
bill. 

As passed by the House, title VII does not 
prohibit discrimination merely by reason of 
race, but also by reason of “religion, sex, or 
national origin.” Necessarily, records would 
have to be kept to reflect all this informa- 
tion, 

The equal employment provisions would 
not apply to the States and their subdivi- 
sions, to bona fide private clubs, or to re- 
ligious institutions, Otherwise, every em- 
ployer of as many as 25 workers, and every 
union of as many as 25 members, would be 
covered. 

What all this boils down to is that a 
brandnew “unlawful employment 
tice” is being created. A brandnew Fed- 
eral agency is to be brought into being, 
with all the familiar trappings of rulemak- 
ing power. The act provides for the same 
posting of notices required under minimum 
wage laws. Every employer and every union 
would have to maintain and to preserve 
“such records as the Commission shall pre- 
scribe”’—and we may be certain such rec- 
ords would be voluminous. 

Yet in the whole bill, there is not one 
line to guide or to restrict this Commission 
in determining “discrimination,” which is 
what the bill is all about. Are quota sys- 
tems to be imposed? Are employers to face 
rebuttable presumptions that they are en- 
gaged in unlawful practices if in every phase 
of their operations, fewer than half of their 
workers are women, or fewer than 11 percent 
are Negroes, or fewer than 5 percent are 
Jews? 

The thousand questions raised by title 
VII are not merely rhetorical questions; these 
are serious questions that have received far 
too little consideration by the employers and 
unions so intimately affected by the bill. 
We urge them to penetrate the fog of civil 
rights and to study this bill as a matter of 
binding, permanent law. In the pretty name 
of “equal opportunity,” the sponsors have 
raised an illusion that has enchanted a great 
part of the country. But the bill is a mare's 
nest; and the opportunities it would create 
would be chiefly opportunities for Federal 
harassment and for new and more bitter 
racial tensions. ^ 


Oceanic Research and Public Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of America are be- 
coming more and more conscious of the 
importance of the study of oceanography 
and the effect which a thorough knowl- 
edge of the oceans will have upon the 
future of the world and our country in 
particular. 

Over three-fourths of the surface of 
the world is covered by oceans and, since 
the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary, they have been a great source 
of food that has never been fully ex- 
ploited nor are we fully aware of the 
great potential of the oceans as a source 
of minerals so important to our economy. 

Dr. Edward Wenk, Jr., technical as- 
sistant to Director, Office of Science and 
Technology, Office of the President, re- 


prac- 
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March 5 


cently gave a very scholarly address be- 
fore the Governor’s conference on “Cali- 
fornia and the World Oceans” in Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


In this paper, he summaribes ocean- 
ography and its importance and I com- 
mend its reading to you. 

OCEANIC RESEARCH AND PUBLIC POLICY 
(Address by Edward Wenk, Jr., before the 

Governor's conference on “California and 

the World Oceans,” Los Angeles, Calif. 

January 31, 1964) 


INTRODUCTION 


Governor Brown, other officials of the State 
of California, my fellow colleagues, guests, 
it is a genuine privilege to participate in this 
symposium—to examine in the spirit of con- 
ference the diverse interests and problems 
which relate to “California and the World 
Oceans.” Residents of this State are for- 
tunate to have among its leaders, those with 
vision and initiative to explore these Impli- 
cations for the lives and welfare of its citi- 
zens, The Nation as a whole will benefit. 
For apart from factual information that par- 
ticipants will carry away from this session. 
the sponsorship of such an inquiry by & 
State executive reflects an essential strength 
of American political processes. Those with 
common interests, such as in California’s 
oceanic development must seek local reme- 
dies to local problems. 

At the same, time, this conference meets 
in appreciation of the pervasiveness of na- 
ture, for the ocean environment which must 
be understood for wise solution of these prob- 
lems is not circumscribed by State or even 
National boundaries. 

These problems, incidentally, are of two 
kinds—problems in natural science and 
problems in political science, But barriers 
to progress fall into three categories—these 
two problem areas and a third—because of 
the additional difficulty of communicating 
wisdom between these “two worlds.” In 
preparing this address, I came to the belief 
that my assignment—to discuss oceanogra- 
phy in the context of public policy—may 
prove uncomfortably provocative. Other 
speakers, concentrating on special topics 
such as fisheries or mineral resources should 
encounter in this diversified audience only 
a few other experts who might contest their 
arguments. But in the domain of public 
policy, everyone is an expert. 

I shall endeavor, however, to review the 
more conspicuous objectives for translating 
knowledge of the oceans to fulfill our collec- 
tive national goals, and the manner in which 
the Federal Government has responded 
during the past few years to these chal- 
lenges. I shall also discuss the processes of 
public policymaking which encompass prior- 
ity setting of research budgets, and barriers 
to as I see them at a Federal level. 
I shall conclude with a few suggestions to- 
ward their solution which may call for action 
at the State level. 

HISTORICAL ORIGINS 


From this Nation’s infancy, the oceans 
have had a vital influence on our economic 
and political development. It is an influ- 
ence, however, that reflects a curious contra- 
diction. The sea has acted as a buffer against 
aggression, Behind this moat, it was possible 
to develop rich physical and human re- 
sources of a continent, isolated from pres- 
sures of neighbors less well endowed. The 
sea has simultaneously acted as a medium 
of communication, facilitating ‘exchange of 
both merchandise and culture that has 
served as well at home and fostered our pres- 
tige abroad. 

Despite these ocean-oriented beginnings, 
our national awareness of the importance 
of the sea has waxed and waned. For ex- 
ample, our time merchant marine 
reached a peak tonnage in 1810, then de- 
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clined; that tonnage was not again exceeded 
until 1845. A subsequent higher peak in 
1860 was not matched until 1920 when the 
Nation put to good advantage freighters 
hastily built for military transport. Even 
with a surge immediately after World War 
II. a period of decline has occurred since. 
I should add that in-the past, our merchant 
fleet earned a substantial share of world 
trade as much because of its quality as its 
size. 

Our indifference to the sea has also been 
reflected in our lagging development of 
Oceanic research. To be sure, our seafarers 
have been characterized as romantic men 
of action rather than of reflection. Yet, our 
Nation achieved notable firsts in oceanic 
research. Benjamin Franklin first mapped 
the Gulf Stream; Nathaniel Bowditch pub- 
lished the first technical treatise on naviga- 
tion; in 1838, Wilkes explored the South 
Pacific, and in 1852, Perry the North Pacific. 
Matthew Fontaine Maury in 1855 under- 
took the first systematic charting of sur- 
Tace currents and winds. 

But American oceanography did not ful- 
fill its early promise. Especially upon the 
advent of steam, it drifted and declined. 
Those who used the oceans no longer crit- 
ically needed information on winds and 
currents. 

In 1927, the first of three important in- 
quiries was undertaken by the National 
Academy of Sciences into the health of this 
branch of science. Inadequacies revealed by 
their report stimulated private endowments 
for Scripps and Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institutions, laboratories on both coasts, 
Which haye provided muscular scientific 
leadership ever since. The momentum did 
not continue. Surprisingly, even after the 
importance of submarine warfare to our 
Military strength was so amply demonstrated 
during World War II, the requisite research 
to understand the subtle but critical nature 
of the fluid environment once more declined. 
In 1951, a second Academy study called for 
new Federal sponsorship of research, but only 
in additional amounts of three-quarters of 
& million dollars annually. Then in 1957, 
when a number of Federal agencies recog- 
nized how seriously they were falling short 
in fulfilling their statutory missions because 
Of a still feeble oceanic research enterprise, 
they requested a third study by the Academy. 
Under chairmanship of Dr. Harrison Brown, 
Professor of geochemistry at Cal Tech, the 
analysis that emerged set forth a clear set 
Of goals; equally significant, their report 
proved an effective catalyst in developing a 
broader base of public support. 


INVIGORATED OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH TO MEET 
NATIONAL GOALS 


In unequivocal language, the report called 
for a sharp increase in Federal support of 
Tesearch if indeed the Nation was to meet 
contemporary opportunities and the chal- 
lenges of foreign scientific eminence. 

Arguments for strengthening support of 
Oceanographic research to meet broad na- 
tional goals included: 

(1) Maintaining military defense. 

(2) Strengthening basic research—as a 
source of information for a variety of prac- 
tical applications, and of hard fact to sup- 
Port policymaking; in other words, a long- 
range investment against the unforeseen. 

(3) The development and intelligent con- 
servation of biological and mineral resources 
In the world oceans, and in domestic waters. 

(4) Protecting the ocean environment 
against accidental pollution. 

(5) Collecting oceanic data essential to 
meteorology, without which accurate weather 
forecasting is limited to short time intervals. 

(6) Fostering technical assistance to newly 
developing nations, especially to help those 
Suffering protein deficiency to look to the 
Bea. 
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(7) Developing international law related 
to rights of sovereignty transit, fishing, and 
conseryation. 

(8) Protecting property, and safety of life 
on or in proximity to the sea. 

(9) Assisting the U.S. fishing and shipping 
industries, and offshore oil, sea mining and 
recreational industries, 

These considerations were far from new. 
They were already spelled out in statutory 
mission requirements of nearly 20 Federal 
agencies; the first such act—establishing the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey—goes back to 
1807. But the October 4, 1957, Soviet launch- 
ing of Sputnik I heightened the awareness 
of a new era wherein our military security, 
our prestige, our world leadership broadly 
depend upon science. 

As restated by the Academy, this rationale 
found eloquent endorsement by a number of 
Members of Congress, especially Congress- 
man GEORGE MILLER of California and Sena- 
tor WARREN MAGNUSON. 

Because no other source of funding or lead- 
ership was evident to meet these needs, the 
National Academy of Science proposed that 
the Federal Government assume the respon- 
sibility. They urged that the fiscal year 1958 
Federal expenditures of about $32 million for 
oceanography be immediately increased, and 
after a 10-year surge of ship construction, 
that annual budgets be sustained at about 
$78 million. $867 million would be required 
over the decade of the 1960's. 

In 1960, a policy study on ocean sciences 
by the House of Representatives Committee 
on Science and Astronautics estimated that 
annual research levels needed to meet na- 
tional goals should aim for a target in 1970 
closer to $160 million per year. In June 1963, 
a comprehensive analysis prepared for the 
President by his Federal Council for Science 
and Technology of long-range goals and pro- 
grams estimated that expenditures of $350 
million annually would be required by 1972 
to meet the multiple national interests 
which relate to the sea. 

This Federal report is also significant for 
its unprecedented statement of a unified and 
a coherent sense of purpose: 

“To comprehend the world oceans, its 
boundaries, its properties, and its processes, 
and to exploit this comprehension in the 
public interest, in the enhancement of our 
security, our culture, international posture, 
and economic growth.” 

THE FRAMEWORK OF PUBLIC POLICY 


Any implementation of such a goal as- 
sumes meaning only in the broader context 
of public policy. As a nation, we intend to 
maintain a vastly superior military capa- 
bility. Because of its potential for security, 
we also intend to maintain a scientific estab- 
lishment without peer. There is no clearer 
expression of these priorities and intentions 
than the budget. In fact, it is in making 
choices amidst competition for funds that 
policy is frequently made. Jerome Wiesner 
once said that the budget is an elegant, one- 
dimensional representation of all the multi- 
dimensional and competing needs and as- 
pirations of the Nation, By no more direct 
Means can the President dramatize his 
choices. 

Recent growth of federally funded re- 
search and development is a clear yardstick 
of how essential we regard science and en- 
gineering as both the cutting edge and the 
vehicle of policy. 

Expenditures have grown from $3.3 bil- 
lion in 1955, 4 percent of the Federal budget, 
to $15.3 billion proposed for fiscal year 1965, 
15 percent of the budget. Eighty-five percent 
of these funds—in budgets of Department of 
Defense, AEC, and NASA—are intended to 
maintain security. The importance of this 
area is clear and the Federal role is clear. 

This year, we enter an exceedingly sig- 
nificant era of transition. The President is 
proposing a leveling off of defense R. & D. 
and space appropriations. The 20 percent 
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per year growth rate for the last 5 years 
comes to an abrupt end. 

Several factors are involved, and it is neces- 
sary to examine the finer grain of public pol- 
icy to comprehend the basis for this action. 
First and foremost, as Dr. Wiesner has stated 
before the Congress, “while the characteris- 
tic of constant change (and growth) con- 
tinues to dominate scientific activities, we 
may have reached a point of relative stability 
in that aspect of our technology—the de- 
velopment of weapons for military purposes 
which has stimulated our scientific progress 
over the last 10 years.“ Our present superi- 
ority in weapons is based on a massive de- 
struction capability of nuclear weapons, a 
quickened response time of electronic warn- 
ing communications, and a delivery system 
permitting retaliation anywhere in the world 
in 30 minutes. New research ideas that pre- 
viously warranted this continued growth in 
the military R. & D. enterprise are not war- 
ranting development at the pace they were 
previously. 

To understand these implications fully, 
it is necessary to dis between funds 
for research and funds for development. 
Their motivation is different; processes of 
internal priority setting are different; proc- 
esses for the conduct of these two activities 
are different, and decisions as to total levels 
of support are. arrived at differently. While 
both research and development are leveling 
off, the most severe deceleration is in the mil- 
itary development component. 

Looking to the future, the 15 percent of 
Federal development expenditures devoted 
to the nonsecurity area may grow, but its 
rate and direction must depend on a new 
set of public decisions related to economic 
and social needs rather than military. 

Another consideration related to fiscal pol- 
icy arises from budget guidelines and prin- 
ciples enunciated by President Johnson in 
his January 21 message to provide ample as- 
surance to the Congress of our determination 
to keep costs under tight control: 

1. “Spending by the Federal Government 
by itself is neither bad nor good—bad where 
it involves overstaffing of Government agen- 
cies, or needless duplication of functions, 
or poor management, or public services 
which cost more than they are worth, or the 
intrusion of Government into areas where 
it does not belong. It can be good when it 
is set to work efficiently in the interests of 
our national strength, economic progress, and 
human compassion.” 

2. An austere budget need not be and 
should not be a standstill budget.” 

Let me close this discussion of the tapestry 
of public policy by noting several new steps 
in the executive branch focused both on 
enhancement of the decisionmaking process 
and on effective implementation through 
improved management. 

First, the Office of Science and Technology, 
and the Federal Council for Science and 
Technology, in concert with the White House 
Office of Science Adviser and the President's 
Science Advisory Committee represent an 
unprecedented capability of providing scien- 
tific and engineering advice to the President 
relevant to policy decisions at the White 
House level. 

Secondly, working through the Federal 
Council for Science and Technology, the 
Government is developing a highly effective 
mechanism for coordination, by which a 
plurality of agencies having diverse missions 
that call on the same pool of scientific dis- 
ciplines and the same pool of trained man- 
power can plan ahead and plan together. 

Third, we are developing techniques of 
long-range planning so as to improve our 
understanding of the optimum mix of funds, 
facilities and manpower for effective conduct 
of research, and the long-term development 
of these resources to assure thelr availability 
when needed in quality as well as quantity. 
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Finally, we are planning on the principle 
that most R. & D. is publicly funded but 
privately performed—that the singular 
strength of our R. & D, enterprise is in large 
part due to the contribution, interplay and 
interdependence between Government, uni- 
versities, and industry. 

CONGRESSIONAL PARTNERSHIP IN 
DECISION MAKING 

To move on to a second entirely separate 
point regarding policy—it should be recalled 
that whereas the Executive proposes, it is 
the Congress that disposes. For the Con- 
gress is a full partner in the processes of 
policymaking. In our democratic form of 
government, it is the Congress that reflects 
the consensus of the American people as a 
whole. By its own studies, processes of hear- 
ings to elicit competing and colliding views 
from special interests, from expert witnesses 
and from the general public, and by investi- 
gations wherein it maintains surveillance 
over the Executive, the Congress tests the 
acceptability of Executive proposals and the 
effectiveness of implementation after assent. 

In some instances, the Congress itself has 
seized initiative to develop policy and pro- 
grams. Regardless of where the proposals 
originate, congressional support is crucial to 
action. For the Congress must appropriate 
funds and uses the budget to exercise its 
own judgment of priorities. 

Congressional decisions on appropriations 
has been a significant factor in the recent 
fortunes of President Kennedy’s oceano- 
graphic budget proposals. 

A highly significant development in the 
Congress this year has been their under- 
taking of a special investigation of R. & D. 
spending under Congressman Cart ELLIOTT. 
Sparked by an awareness of unprecedented 

in funding, amidst a good deal of 
public confusion about objectives and proc- 
esses, this study and one by Congressman 
Dapparro are exceedingly welcome avenues to 
better and broader congressional under- 
standing, especially on the manner in which 
science and engineering underpin almost all 
Federal programs and impinge on policy. 

THE PRESENT POSTURE IN OCEANOGRAPHY 


It is this framework of public policy that 
Management of our oceanographic program 
can be examined as an exercise in applied 
political science. 

The National Academy of Science Report 
of 1968 called for expansion in a $32 million 
a year activity to meet the visible scientific 
opportunities. Initiative was also taken in 
the Congress to "get the show on the road.” 
What has been the Executive's response to 
this challenge? 

Some growth was evident in fiscal year 
1960 and 1961 appropriations. But imme- 
diately after his election, President Kennedy 
transmitted a supplemental budget to the 
Congress in which he explicitly requested 
fiscal year 1962 funding for oceanic research 
be raised to $105 million from $62 million 
the year before. Funding grew in fiscal year 
1963 to $124 million. But despite Presiden- 
tial requests for continued expansion in fiscal 

1964, congressional appropriations just 
equalled fiscal year 1963 levels. 

In the fiscal year 1965 budget set before 
the Congress just 10 days ago, President 
Johnson has asked Congress for $138 million 
in oceanography. 

If the Congress responds favorably, then 
during the past 5 years the Federal Gov- 
ernment will have invested $134 million in 
new ships to construct a fleet expressly for 
oceanographic surveys and research for the 
first time in this Nation’s history. These 
ships should begin to replace the inadequate, 
obsolete conversions we previously were 
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obliged to employ. We will also have in- 
vested $39 million in new shore facilities. 
Most important, the annual support for the 
conduct of research and associated instru- 
mentation will have grown from $15 million 
in fiscal year 1959 to $83 million for fiscal 
year 1965. 

While these funds are not a large fraction 
of Federal R. & D. budgets, their size and 
growth must be measured in terms of the 
exceedingly small initial nucleus of activity. 
For this reason, these Investments had a 
particular policy objective. In 1961 when 
President Kennedy made an intense review 
of our national capability, he decided that 
sound future growth made urgent the rem- 
edy of two serious shortages—trained 
scientitsts capable of specialized work in 
oceanography, and modern facilities—ships, 
computers, laboratories and instruments. 
We have thus concentrated our resources to 
improve the base of research, education and 
training on which this Nation can draw in 
the future to meet whatever requirements 
for an accelerated program that circum- 
stances of practical need may require. 

We lally wanted to strengthen the 
minuscle base of only 2,000 junior and senior 
scientists. We were persuaded that any sys- 
tematic attack on the vast unknown areas of 
the ocean as the prelude to utilizing the 
ocean more effectively for man’s benefit, crit- 
ically required expansion In our small cadre 
of well-trained manpower. Parenthetically, 
we have recognized that only about 10 per- 
cent of our research investigators have been 
trained as oceanographers. The vast ma- 
jority were trained in classical disciplines of 
physics, geology, biology, and have subse- 
quently redirected their interests to prob- 
lems in their field associated with the sea. 

In short, because of the comparatively 
primitive state of this field in relation to its 
potential for the Nation, President Kennedy 
made a deliberate decision in 1961 that fund- 
ing was required at a rate somewhat greater 
than for support of science across the board. 
This was a highly significant policy decision 
that should insure that this Nation will never 
again allow intellectual hibernation in our 
quest for knowledge and understanding of 
the sea. That momentum continues in fiscal 
year 1965. 

THE FISCAL YEAR 1965 BUDGET 


The $138 million oceanographic budget is 
consistent with stringent guidelines estab- 
lished for the budget as a whole. Neverthe- 
less, this sector has been carefully tailored 
to maintain a growth in the effective cutting 
edge of research: The conduct of research 
and associated instrumentation is projected 
to grow to $83 million compared to $71 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1964 and $59 million in 
fiscal year 1963, For research to grow 38 per- 
cent in 2 years while the program as a whole 
grew only 11 percent has been at the sacri- 
fice mainly of new ship construction. It 
reflects a decision to hasten completion and 
evaluation of the new ships already funded 
so as to gain the benefit of seagoing experi- 
ence with these floating laboratories and 
thus not perpetuate une deficiencies 
in the first ship of a class by blindly bulld- 
ing duplicates. Moreover, we are now on 
the threshold of a revolution in engineering 
of research tools. The new generation of 
oceanographic scientists may find advan- 
tages to unmanned buoys, aircraft, special 
platforms such as FLIP, submarines, and a 
host of other novel approaches that may in- 
fluence future capital investments. 

The fiscal year 1965 budget for oceanogra- 
phy, outlined in the appendix, refiects other 
policy considerations. First, when consid- 
ered agency by agency, the primary source of 
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growth is the Navy. This reveals a stronger 
determination to comprehend the environ- 
ment in which our sea-based nuclear deter- 
rents must operate and in which an increas- 
ing number of nuclear-propelled Soviet sub- 
marines now prowl. Budgets of some other 
agencies show little growth from last year, 
to some extent a reaction to congressional 
views. For in a tight budget year, operating 
officials are understandably reluctant to pro- 
pose expansion in elements that have been 
consistently unpopular on Capitol Hill. 

In any discussion of oceanographic budg- 
ets, it is Important to note that there are 
many other activities not catalogued under 
this rubric which contribute directly and 
indirectly to the advance of knowledge and 
to expansion of the requisite resources of 
manpower and facilities. Research in classi- 
cal disciplines cut across oceanography: in 
genetics, in geophysics, atmospheric sciences 
and water research, and contribute im- 
portant fragments of answers to questions 
about the sea. The Navy's hydrodynamics 
and ASW program and NSF's Mohole do 
likewies in development of engineering 
knowledge concerned with building and 
operating ships, structures, vehicles and 
equipment, 

In the training area, President Kennedy 
and now President Johnson put great stress 
on needs to broaden fellowship opportuni- 
ties, facilities and improved geographi 
distribution of educational excellence for 
graduate study in engineering, mathematics 
and physical sciences. With congressional 
action favorably completed on parts of that 
program, and others now awaiting action at 
this session, an unparalleled opportunity ex- 
ists in the area of ocean engineering fof 
“new starts“ of graduate students and for 
development of new curricula and training 
facilities. 


POLICY DECISIONS FOR MANAGEMENT 


While the budgets represent policy deci- 
sions on program balance and level, there 
has been a second dimension of Federal 
policy related to management. The stimula- 
tion of oceanography has been deemed In 
the national interest. But components of 
research are the responsibility of a number 
of separate agencies, and not the dominant 
responsibility of any single one. Along with 
a policy decision of increased support, there 
was also a decision made on how the pro- 
gram would be implemented. Alternatives 
were considered between strengthening pro- 
grams in the agencies already having author- 
ity and jurisdictional interests, or excising 
this jurisdiction from each and combining 
these interests in a new Federal department 
of oceanography. Because of the relevance 
of research to the broader missions—defense, 
fisheries development, protection of public 
health, Improved weather forecasting, etc., 
the first alternative was selected. Coordina- 
tion then became essential. The Federal 
Council for Science and Technology, a new 
instrument of Government first established 
in 1959 as a “science cabinet” was given this 
responsibility, and it has exercised this 
function through its Interagency Committee 
on Oceanography. 

We now regard the ICO as an evolving 
model of cooperative Federal effort, and a 
refutation of the bellef that our depart- 
mental structure of government defies co- 
ordination. The ICO has reached a stage of 
development where (1) each year, a single 
national program reflecting efforts of 20 
agencies is developed and presented as an 
integrated, Government-wide budget, cate- 
gorized by agency and function; (2) annual 
increments are matched to a long-term plan 
which includes a statement of national goals, 
of agency roles, of ships, facilities and man- 
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power needed for achievement of objectives; 
(3) participating agencies plan ahead and 
plan together, establishing optimum levels of 
support, balance between fields; (4) pro- 
grams are reviewed to minimize unwitting 
duplication and especially to identify gaps 
whose correction is yital to total effective- 
ness; (5) focal responsibility is assigned 
groups or agencies to fill these gaps; (6) 
Oceanographic data are centrally collected, 
Standardized, and distributed; (7) ship 
schedules are published in advance to per- 
mit efficient sharing and utilization of fa- 
cilities; and (8) governmentwide manpower 
requirements and recruiting are coordinated. 

I should also add that the long-range plan 
in oceanography is the first one developed 
for any field of science and has been a 
source of experience that is being widely 
applied. 

Success for this activity can be attributed 
largely to the ICO chairman, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy James Wakelin, to dedi- 
cated. efforts of ICO members and to staff 
for generating a new pattern in Government 
wherein concern develops mutually for what 
is in the national interest as well as what is 
in the agency interest. 


THE LOOK AHEAD IN FEDERAL OCEANIC RESEARCH 


With 5 years of steady R. & D. growth, this 
should be a year of analysis—of stocktak- 
ing a critical prelude to the future: to iden- 
tify those scientific areas that would yield 
productively to more concerted attack, and 
those where knowledge is most urgently re- 
quired so that we can more aggressively ex- 
ploit the ocean for man’s benefit, both for 
security and for our national welfare. 

Federal patronizing of all scientific disci- 
plines is motivated not as science for scien- 
tists, but because science serves mankind. 
The manner in which it will serve is often 
unforeseen, and the Federal Government as 
a policy matter is determined to support the 
present national investment in research and 
broaden the geographical base around cen- 
ters of excellence for education and training 
in engineering and the sclences—to be sure 
that we are ready to meet the unexpected 
with research competence and specialized 
Manpower ample in quality as well as quan- 
tity. Oceanographic research will continue 
to gain support in that broad context, at 
levels consistent with sound growth in this 
Nation's scientific enterprises. 

It is clear that we are committed to a 
maturing program of research to enhance 
understanding about the oceans. But how 
about oceanic engineering development? 

It is here that we see, within the R. & D. 
matrix, that except for defense and fisheries 
activity, our main efforts have been at the 
R“ end of the spectrum. In a sense, we 
are on the threshold of opportunity for 
oceanic development—to convert sume of 
the dreams of ocean exploration and mining, 
of fish farming, into realities, to meet eco- 
nomic and social needs of the Nation. We 
will need sound ocean engineering, creative 
in concept, but practical in considering eco- 
nomic justification. 

Who will pay for these developments? This 
is not at all clear. Most of these areas that 
transcend security are in the private sector 
of our economy. Wil they need additional 
incentives for private investment? Is there 
a Federal role of investing seed capital in 
the national interest to encourage this de- 
velopment if the payoff is too remote to 
prove attractive to private investment? 

It is here that we see such choices are not 
questions of research to be answered by 
scientists, but questions in the area of public 
policy—with decisions to be made by the 
Nation acting through their representatives. 

BARRIERS TO PROGRESS 


What factors may impede realization of 
this potential? 
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First and foremost, I would suggest inade- 
quate depth to interest and to understand- 
ing of these policy issues by the general pub- 
li¢ and even by special interests. Last year 
the Congress did not convene hearings to 
examine the fiscal year 1964 program, the 
long-range program or issues related to 
oceanography as a whole. On the other 
hand, there were significant cuts in the 
mineral resources area in the Geological Sur- 
vey and Bureau of Mines, with severe dislo- 
cation in the ICO coordinated program, be- 
cause the President had proposed that these 
agencies undertake this portion of the pro- 
gram. Also, the National Science Foundation 
was assigned a major role in future oceano- 
graphic research. Their fiscal year 1964 
budget proposal of $589 million took a major 
cut in the House to $323 million, and was 
restored to only $353 million in conference. 
Oceanic components were seriously jeop- 
ardized, yet few outside of the Executive 
branch undertook defense of their budget. 

The second problem relates to coordina- 
tion. While the Executive undertakes to 
develop a single coherent program of its 
20 constituent agencies, the program is frag- 
mented when reviewed by some 30 appropria- 
tion subcommittees In both Houses; it be- 
comes vulnerable to cuts anywhere without 
reference to the program as a whole. This 
year we hope to assist the Congress in its 
budget review by having each agency submit 
a copy of the ICO report on the Government- 
wide program, along with the agency's 
budget. 

A third barrier lies in our not successfully 
blending together participation by industry 
with that of universities and Government. 
This triad of contributions has proved to be 
our source of technological supremacy in 
military defense; it is being vigorously exer- 
cised in our maturing space effort, Mutual 
suspicions between universities and industry 
must be eased if the unique contributions of 
each by enhanced engineering of research 
tools are to be fruitfully employed to bring 
oceanography into the 20th century. 

A fourth barrier lies in the continued 
shortage of scientists and engineers to work 
on problems in the sea—particularly of those 
individuals who combine high training with 
talent for research, for program management 
and bold engineering leadership. Specialists 
are needed because most research in the 
oceans is problem-oriented; but we need more 
able generalists who can see forests as well as 
trees, and who can lead the Lewis and Clark 
expeditions of the 20th century. 

A fifth barrier lies in historic lack of com- 
munication between research interests and 
regulatory bodies. We have taken many 
important legislative and administrative 
steps to conserve our resources. These de- 
cisions should be reevaluated in light of new 
data on resource reserves, on new principles 
of d c conservation, but especially in 
light of scientific results which can Humi- 
nate policy issues and reveal whether regula- 
tion, say of fishing techniques, reflect under- 
standing of the total marine ecology. In a 
sense, we need better techniques for intro- 
ducing feedback to the regulatory process so 
that it becomes more than a device for main- 
taining the status quo, 

Yet, a sixth barrier lies in problems of 
staffing Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments with their share of topnotch scien- 
tists and engineers. We have been fortunate 
to have exceedingly able people in Federal 
oceanographic research posts—men who un- 
derstand both research opportunities and 
techniques for making a cumbersome bu- 
reaucracy work. If government is to play 
such a vital role in funding research in the 
oceans, and in utilizing results to make 
policy, government must be able to attract 
and retain more of its share of talent. There 
has been too long a deprecation of those who 
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choose public service as a career. Steps of 
broader understanding are needed to assure 
that even if this activity is not sought for a 
lifelong career, the mobility in and out of 
government to industry and universities 
should be reciprocal. Disparate salary re- 
mains part of the problem, and continued 
steps are needed to assure equitabllity in 
compensation. 


ISSUES BEFORE STATE GOVERNMENTS 


To summarize—this Nation has vacillated 
in the past in its interest in the sea. The 
Executive has made a decision to compre- 
hend it—to explore it to exploit it for man’s 
benefit. Such public policy decisions in a 
democracy must be endorsed through a con- 
sensus expressed in the Congress. To main- 
tain our security, to help the hungry of the 
world to nutritional health, to develop our 
resources, to protect the oceans from pollu- 
tion, to utilize their mystery and charm for 
recreation in an increasingly crowded and 
urbanized society—these are our goals. But 
to employ the oceans for man's benefit, and 
to dispose its resources as between competing 
uses wisely, it is necessary to forecast the 
manner in which acts of man Impinge on his 
natural environment. To forecast accu- 
rately, man must understand his oceanic 
environment. Research is the key to that 
process. 

I have listed some barriers to progress. 
Their correction must be a matter of public 
information, debate, and decision. Their 
resolution may well deserve and even depend 
upon action at State levels as well as at 
Federal levels. 

In the first instance, it is necessary to 
bring together the users of our ocean re- 
sources with those who make public policy— 
and this makes sense at different levels of 
government because many local problems re- 
quire local remedies. By such processes, it 
should be possible to anticipate problems in 
resource utilization before they arise, and, 
as in the case of pollution, become danger- 
ous and exceedingly costly to correct. 

It is the users of oceanic resources, and 
policymakers, who must generate more stren- 
uous requirements on science as a in 
economic development and in intelligent de- 
cisionmaking. In fact, I cannot foresee the 
advance of oceanographic research in areas 
other than security, without such initiative. 
The historical deterioration of oceanography 
when we converted from sail to steam is a 
case in point. When user-needs vanished, 
research became sterile, In turn, scientists 
should illuminate the opportunities with 
more than platitudes—and communicate in 
practical language that users understand. 

and economists must work with 
scientists to translate these opportunities to 
realities. 

As needs and opportunities become more 
visible, their diversity will also become evi- 
dent. It will not be possible or desirable to 
solve these problems exclusively in Washing- 
ton. The States may be obliged to take more 
initiative to fund research to meet their local 
problems. States may also establish coordi- 
nating mechanisms so that diverse elements 
of State government may move toward com- 
mon goals, Through continuing conferences 
as this auspicious symposium, the public can 
be better informed; and industrial, academic 
and government interests and expertise 
blended together. 

The State of California is richly—even 
uniquely—endowed with competence in both 
the oceanic sciences, and in enginecring 
technology. It is in a position to translate 
new discoveries effectively to meet specific 
requirements, It has both public and pri- 
vate institutions which can contribute from 
a variety of experiences to solution of prob- 
lems in natural science and in political sci- 
ence. 
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With Governor Brown’s leadership, this 
symposium may be the first bridge. It may 
trove the catalyst for an effective course of 
future action that may well show how the 
Nation may more wisely exploit its heritage 
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James Preston Williamson, Successful 
Businessman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
South Carolina and the Nation have lost 
a very distinguished and dedicated citi- 
zen in the passing last Sunday of Mr. 
James Preston Williamson of both Bel- 
ton and Greenville, S.C. Mr. Wiliam- 
son rose from humble beginnings to 
president of a chain of grocery stores in 
South Carolina and finally as vice presi- 
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dent and regional director for an èn- 
larged chain of stores extending across 
the Southeast. 

Mr. Williamson was not only a success- 
ful businessman, but he was also noted 
as an eminent and highly respected civic 
leader in his community and throughout 
South Carolina. 

As a businessman, he brought many 
innovations to the grocery business and 
attained particular acclaim for the high 
quality of the personal service to custom- 
ers which he fostered in all of his stores. 

Mr. President, I feel a deep personal 
loss in the passing of this great citizen, 
and I wish to honor his memory here to- 
day by having printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp two editorials, one from 
the Greenville News of March 3, 1964, 
and another from the Greenville Pied- 
mont of March 2, 1964. Both of these 
editorials pay high tribute to Mr. Wil- 
liamson and his many deeds of honor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these editorials be printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp following 
these remarks. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Greenville (S. 0.) News, Mar. 3, 
1964] 
JAMES PRESTON WILLIAMSON 

The saga of the rise of James Preston Wil- 
liamson, of Belton and Greenville, from the 
smallest of beginnings to a position of re- 
gional leadership in the highly competitive 

business would be enough to give 
his friends and fellow citizens great pride, 
if that were all of the story. 

But his business success is only a part 
of the story of the fast-paced, dynamic, pro- 
ductive and full life of the late Mr. Wil- 
Uamson. His full name probably surprised 
most people when they read it in the news 
story of his untimely death, for to one and 
all he was “J. P.” Williamson, or just plain 
J. P.“ The latter was sufficient identifica- 
tion, for there was only one. 

In almost every major effort or project 
for the improvement of the community and 
many for the State as a whole, the name of 
J. P. Williamson was someway connected, 
most often in the background during the 
last 20 years of his life. 

Though he had the gift of inspired per- 
sonal leadership and the knack for getting 
things done personally, he probably was at 
his best in choosing leaders, delegating to 
them authority to do a job and backing them 
to the limit. 

He practiced this in his business and he 
based his bid for success on high quality, 
accessibility, and as much personal service 
to the customer as the size of the operation 
permitted. As an executive he missed most 
the daily associations with store personnel 
and patrons. 

He practiced it also in his civic and pub- 
lie service. For many years he was in the 
forefront, dreaming of plans for progress 
and daring to put them into effect. For in- 
stance, he served twice as president of the 
Greenville Chamber of Commerce and as first 
chairman of the South Carolina Aeronautics 
Commission. 

In later years, his interests were so many 
and so broad in scope that he let others take 
the lead, but the word that J. P. Williamson 
was behind a cause meant that he was back- 
ing it all the way and it was usually enough 
to Insure its success. 

Only those immediately involved know 
that for many years Mr. Williamson had 
been spending most of his time doing things 
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for Greenville, for South Carolina, and his 
fellow citizens. He did them quietly and 
Quickly in a manner which matched his al- 
Most brusque, staccato but soft speech. 
Once they were done, he wanted nothing 
more said about them. 

A simple case in point was his involve- 
Ment in the “stop polio” campaign of the 
Greenville County foundation and the county 
medical society. As a foundation trustee, 
he gave his full support at every step. 

He solved the problem of getting Dr. Al- 
bert Sabin, discoverer of the oral vaccine, 
to Greenville to help assure success of the 
local and statewide program by dispatching 
his personal executive airplane to carry a 
delegation to Cincinnati to persuade the 
brilliant man to come. 

On the appointed date, Mr. Williamson 
again sent his plane to pick up the busy 
Scientist at the end of his workday and re- 
turn him the next morning in time to re- 
sume his research and studies at the usual 
hour. 

This was to him small, but big to others 
and entirely typical. Just as typical was his 
Promotion of private aviation during his 
years as an active and expert pilot before 
World War II, when he was a top officer in 
the Civil Air Patrol, and afterwards when 
aviation generally began to boom and pri- 
vate planes for executive use became com- 
monplace. 

Thus by example and leadership did he 
influence the course of events for the better- 
Ment of the community, State, and region. 
He never sought, even shunned public rec- 
Ognition, but when Clemson College con- 
ferred upon him in 1959 the well earned 
honorary degree of doctor of industry, there 
Wasn't a member of the class who was more 
elated over the feeling that accompanies 
commencement. On that occasion his capac- 
ity for warm personal relationships, his 
character and contagious enthusiasm were 
at their delightful best. 

These things, like his gallant fight for life 
against desperate odds when his final illness 
Struck, gave insight into the soul of a man 
of spirit and courage and a great personality. 

it is not right to say that any man is in- 
dispensable, and J. P. Williamson would 
dispute it. But he is irreplaceable in the 
community which is so much better for his 
haying lived and worked in it. 

All of us who knew him have lost a dear 
friend and the community has lost a great 
benefactor. We shall miss him and we 
grieve with his family as we offer our deep- 
est sympathy. 

[From the Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont, 
Mar. 2, 1964] 
J. P. WILLIAMSON DIES 

James Preston Williamson, vice president 
of Winn-Dixie Stores, was a man who never 
lost touch with the ultimate and decisive 
contributor to his astounding mercantile 
Success—the customer. 

He started in the grocery business in Bel- 
ton in a day when a merchant pleased a 
customer, completely pleased him—or lost 
him. That was in the early twenties. 

Satisfaction for the customer was his 
credo. It was reflected in the first grocery 
he operated, being the leading one in the 
community. It was reflected in his and his 
associates making that first store the nucleus 
of a chain of food stores. It was reflected 
in consequent mergers that made his chain 
a partner in an enterprise that extended 
Supermarket service throughout the south- 
east and which satisfied, pampered, and guid- 
ed into new areas the eating habits of a 
vast region. 

Mr. Williamson died in Greenville—his 
adopted home—yesterday. Death brought to 
an end a career which was marked by a basic 
dedication to fair dealing, a desire to put 
bright, clean, efficient, and accessible stores 
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where need existed and the courage to try 
Innovation if it promised benefits to his 
customers. 


Constituent Writes on Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of Congress are most anxious to receive 
mail from their constituents back home, 
for it helps us to appraise and evaluate 
the feelings of our people. I can sense 
from my mail that the American people 
are becoming very restive over our de- 
teriorating situation throughout the 
world. We are suffering one defeat after 
another—at the conference table, in the 
rice paddies of South Vietnam and on 
the streets of Panama. The Atlantic Al- 
liance has some gaping holes, and the 
once isolated Red Chinese are the bene- 
ficiaries, We talk about an economic 
blockade of Castro’s Cuba, but we open 
up the floodgates by trading ourselves 
on an ever-increasing scale with the So- 
viet Union upon whom Castro depends 
for his lifeblood. > 

Mr. Speaker, one of my constituents, 
Mr. Elbert H. Miller, 1416 Lincoln Ave- 
nue, Pekin, III., has taken the time to 
“write his Congressman for the first 
time,” and I should like to include the 
full text of his letter in the Appendix of 
the Recorp; for the thoughts and senti- 
ments he expresses so well are being re- 
peated over and over in increasing tem- 
po throughout my congressional district: 

PEKIN, ILL. 
Representative ROBERT H. MICHEL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MICHEL: I am 
ashamed to admit that this is the first time 
I have written to you. I must admit that I 
am one of those “lethargic Americans” who 
complains a lot but does nothing. Now that 


I have broken the ice, I hope to do better in 


the future. 

Although I am an engineer by profession 
and know nothing about political science or 
law, [and my wife are both deeply concerned 
over our foreign policy. When evaluating 
our policies and their results, since World 
War II, it seems to me that the free world 
has steadily and surely lost ground to com- 
munism. More alarming than ever, it ap- 
pears that we are capitulating at a constant- 
ly higher rate. When I pick up the local 
paper, the front page is full of trouble— 
Cambodia, Zanzibar, Cuba, Laos, South 
Vietnam, Panama, Cypress. It is obvious that 
our programs of aid and advice such as it is, 
have not worked, time after time. In fact, 
I can recall no successes since perhaps Greece 
right after World War II. 

In my research work, when we try some- 
thing new and it fails two or three times we 
discard that method or process and try 
something new. Why won't this idea work in 
Government also? I see no percentage in 
making the same mistakes over and over 
again. We would be better off to do nothing 
than to do something which apparently 
damages us rather than helps us. 

I do not mean to accuse any one person 
or administration for the mistakes of the 
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past. Those are “sunk costs” so to speak. 
I believe that we should stop worrying about 
who did what and concentrate on the future. 
Also, I get the feeling that many of our offi- 
cials are afraid to tell the truth and admit 
our failures. We are not children, neither 
are we blind. We can stand the truth and 
want to know it even when it is bad. As far 
as its impact on our foreign image, I don't 
believe we fool anyone abroad either. Every- 
one makes mistakes, there is no crime in 
that. 

I feel that we should: 

1. Stand firm against communism and 
give not one more inch. I feel that the at- 
titude held by some that, “A balance of 
power among the great powers of the world 
will end the cold war and solve all our prob- 
lems” is pure suicide. 

2. Agree to no more coalition governments. 
I don't believe there is any such thing. They 
are either for us or against us. 

3. Either win the war in South Vietnam 
or get out. 

4. Stop aid to any country who supports 
or condones communism in any form, 

5. Stop trading with any Communist 
country. If not this, for Heaven's sake don't 
find fault with those who do, eg. British 
buses. 

Respectfully yours, 
ELBERT H. MILLER. 


Franconia College, New Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
opening of Franconia College in New 
Hampshire last September revealed an- 
other inspiring example of the response 
of the business community to meeting 
the challenges of today’s educational 
needs. 

When the financing arrangements 
for opening this 2-year college appeared 
doomed, 10 New Hampshire banks im- 
mediately stepped in to offer their re- 
sources for furthering educational op- 
portunities in New Hampshire. Three 
State savings banks located in Manches- 
ter, Littleton, and Laconia joined with 
the Berlin Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Colebrook Guaranty Savings Bank, Si- 
wooganock Guaranty Savings Bank, Lis- 
bon Savings Bank & Trust Co., Plym- 
outh Guaranty Savings Bank, White- 
field Savings Bank & Trust Co., and 
Woodsville Guaranty Savings Bank in 
underwriting a $325,000 mortgage which 
enabled Franconia College to open its 
doors last fall to 85 students represent- 
ing 15 States and three foreign countries. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article appearing in the 
February issue of the Savings Bank 
Journal entitled “Backing by New 
Hampshire Bankers Stimulates Develop- 
ment of College,“ be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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BACKING BY NEW HAMPSHIRE BANKERS STIMU- 
LATES DEVELOPMENT OF COLLEGE 


The story of Franconia College in New 
Hampshire is one of ambitious plans, perse- 
verance, and strong community feeling, 

It is also a story which reflects the enter- 
prise and imagination of 10 of New Hamp- 
shire’s financial institutions,. Including 3 
of the State's mutual savings banks: Man- 
chester, Littleton, and Laconia. 

Several years ago, the trustees of Dow 
Academy started mapping plans for a new, 
2-year college to be located on the site of the 
former academy. A 15-year, $7 million pro- 
gram was adopted to set the wheels in 
motion. 

Even before the basic designs were taken 
off the drawingboards, a New Hampshire 
resort hotel—with property and facilities 
that were tallormade for the new college 
became available for immediate purchase. 

It offered more than adequate faculty and 
classrooms, over 100 sleeping rooms, a large 
dining room, a modern and completely 
equipped kitchen, plus 250 acres of land in- 
cluding a 9-hole golf course, tennis courts, 
swimming pool, bridle paths, and three cot- 
tages for administrative use. 

Converting a summer resort into a year- 
round college campus would take work and 
ingenuity. Desks and blackboards, library 
facilities, and workshop equipment would 
have to be installed. The main building 
would have to be winterized. In all, how- 
ever, this property would amply serve the 
college during Its formative years, and elimi- 
nate the need to construct a completely new 
campus. 

Time was essential for two reasons. The 
seller had established a deadline, and the 
date scheduled for the college opening (Sep- 
tember 1963) was less than a year off. 

Good fortune smiled upon the project. A 
benefactor offered $325,000 to finance the 
entire cost of the operation, and the commit- 
ment was made. 

In the midst of the transactions, the bene- 
factor died, leaving no written instructions 
of his wish to finance the college. Doubts 
7 and hopes diminished of meeting the 
1 0 8 

At this point, the board of trustees of 
Franconia College turned to the State's sav- 
ings banks for help. 

Experienced college officials, realtors, ap- 

and bank representatives set the 
value of the property, as a college site, in 
excess of half a million dollars. Some esti- 
mated its value at about three-quarters of 
a million dollars. Notwithstanding, no 
single financial institution would take on 
such a mortgage. 

Manchester Savings Bank started the ball 
rolling. It would favorably view a plan that 
had the participation of other financial in- 
stitutions, particularly if they were from the 
northern part of the State and neighbors 
of the college. 

Littleton Savings Bank, 6 miles north of 
Franconia, readily agreed to join the project 
and also offered help in selling it. Other 
banks were approached. The buying dead- 
line was met and quick decisions were made. 
The $325,000 mortgage was underwritten by 
10 banks in record time. 

In addition to Manchester, Littleton, and 
Laconia Savings Banks, the following New 
Hampshire institutions participated in the 
mortgage: Berlin Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Colebrook Guaranty Savings Bank, Siwooga- 
nock Guaranty Savings Bank, Lisbon Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co., Plymouth Guaranty 
Savings Bank, Whitefield Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., and Woodsville Guaranty Savings 
Bank, 

On September 15, Franconia College 
opened its doors to a class of 85 students, 
representing 15 States and three foreign 
countries. John Fallon, Holy Cross and Uni- 
versity of Michigan graduate, attorney at 
law and student of international relations, 
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former provost at Nasson College, is Its first 
president. “We are a college which stresses 
individual growth and self-reliance,” he 
said. “For this reason, we are especially 
pleased that we are building the college 
by ourselves, and are grateful to the banks 
for showing such faith in us.“ 

Dean Robert G. Greenway, University of 
Washington graduate and candidate for a 
doctorate at Brandeis University, expressed 
these aims: To develop a 2-year institution 
with one program to provide preprofes- 
sional or specialized vocational training, and 
another to give a liberal arts foundation to 
students who will transfer later to a 4-year 
institution. 

W. Grant McIntosh, vice president of the 
school and well-known New Hampshire busi- 
inessman, is directly responsible for the de- 
velopment program, and is the person who 
forged the successful financial transaction 
with the 10 New Hampshire banks. 

The students of Franconia are already tak- 
ing an active part In local affairs and com- 
munity work programs. Letters and appli- 
cations from all parts of the country indi- 
cate that classes will probably double by the 
fall semester. Other hopes for expansion 
are being realized at this writing. 

In years to come, Franconia College will 
turn out professional people and business- 
men who will serve their communities and 
enrich the lives of their families. The 
story would not be the same if a group of 
bankers had not viewed a financial trans- 
action with their hearts as well as their 
heads. 


Pennsylvania Industrial Development Au- 
thority Is an Effective Instrument in the 
Economic Life of the Keystone State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the many economic tools employed by 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylavnia in 
developing its economy is the Pensylvania 
Industrial Develpoment Authority, com- 
monly referred to as PIDA and under 
the chairmanship of John K. Tabor, sec- 
retary, Pennsylvania Department of 
Commerce. 

On January 21, 1964 Secretary Tabor 
made the following announcement: 

Harrispurc.—Secretary of Commerce and 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Au- 
thority Board Chairman John K. Tabor to- 
day announced that the PIDA Board gave 
tentative approval for industrial loans total- 
Ing $396,800 to 8 projects which are expected 
to create an additional 841 new jobs for 
Pennsylvanians with a total payroll of $2,- 
663,404. The applications for the loans were 
approved today by the PIDA Board at its 
monthly meeting. 

The board also gave approval to three ap- 
plications by local Industrial development 
agencies for credits on loans made by the 
communities when they were required to 
supply 20 percent of the project cost. 

The credits were made possible by an 
amendment to the PIDA law passed by the 
1963 legislature. The changé was made to 
make more community money available to 
the older, successful local industrial devel- 
opment agencies who had been operating 
when the 20-percent participation for com- 
munities was required. Under the present 
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law, the local communities are now required 
to supply 10 percent of the loans for manu- 
facturing projects. 

The Greater Pottsville Industrial Develop- 
ment Corp. will receive credits of $40,000 
and $20,000 to help finance additions for the 
Quartite Creative Corp. and the United 
Metal Cabinet Corp., respectively. The 
Greater Erie Industrial Development Corp. 
will receive a credit of $14,905.42 to help 
finance a new building for a manufacturing 
company. 

In other actions of the board, six loan ap- 
plications for a total of $498,920 were given 
final approval. s 

The following are the loan applications 
which were given tentative approval by the 
board: 

Allentown: An application by Lehigh’s 
Economic Advancement Project, Inc., for & 
loan of $69,200 to be used by the Allen Elec- 
tronics, Inc., for the construction of a new 
building to house expanded manufacturing 
operations. Within 3 years, an estimated 134 
new jobs are expected to be created. 

Another application by Lehigh’s Economic 
Advancement Projects, Inc., for a loan of 
$36,000 to be used for the construction of a 
new building for expansion purposes, An 
estimated 68 new jobs are expected to be 
created within 3 years. 

Beaver Springs; An application by the 
Beaver Springs Area Development, Inc., for a 
loan of $14,000 to be used by J. R. Davis 
Manufacturing Co. for an addition for ex- 
pansion. Within 2 years, an estimated 20 
new jobs aré expected to be created. 

Berwick; An application by Spirit, Inc., for 
a loan of $41,600 to be used for acquisition 
of a building to house manufacturing op- 
erations, which will, within 2 years, create 
an estimated 51 new jobs. 

Pittston: An application by the Greater 
Pittston Chamber of Commerce for a loan of 
$46,000 to be used for acquisition and renova- 
tion in a removal of a manufacturing opera- 
tion from out of State. This project will 
create an estimated 95 new jobs within 1 
year. 

Another application by the Greater Pitts- 
ton Chamber of Commerce for a loan of 
$20,000 to be used by WIPCO, Inc., for & 
project which will create an estimated 35 
new jobs within 1 year. 

Scranton: An application by the Scranton 
Lackawanna Industrial Building Co,, for a 
loan of $70,000 to be used for the expansion 
of an existing industry. An estimated 338 
additional jobs are expected to be created 
within 5 years. 

Winber: An application by the Commu- 
nity Development Association of Winber for 
a loan of $100,000 to be used by Bestform 
Foundations of Winber, Inc., in an addition 
for expansion of present facilities. Within 
2 years, an estimated 100 new Jobs will be 
created, 

Final approval was given by the Board for 
the following loan applications: 

Altoona: An application by Altoona En- 
terprises, Inc., for a loan of $96,000 for the 
construction of a new building to house an 
expanded manufacturing operation. 

Berwick; An application by the Berwick 
Industrial Development Association, Inc., for 
a loan of $120,000 to be used by the Fulton 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., in an addition for 
expansion. 

Huntingdon: An application by Hunting- 
don Business & Industry, Inc., for a loan of 
$48,000 to be used by Gerbo Footwear Corp., 
for an expansion project. 

Pottsville: An application by the Greater 
Pottsville Industrial Development Corp. for 
a loan of $80,000 to be used by the United 
Metal Cabinet Corp. for an addition to pres- 
ent facilities. 

Scranton: An application by the Scranton 
Lackawanna Industrial Building Co. for a 
loan of $84,000 to be used by A. Leventhal & 
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Sons, Inc., for expansion and relocation pur- 
Poses. 

Washington: An application by the Wash- 
ington Industrial Development Corp. for a 
loan of $70,920 to be used for the construc- 
tion of a new building to house expanded 
Manufacturing operations. 


Great Lakes Fisheries Need Help Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, legislation of great importance 
to the commercial fishing industry of the 
United States currently is under consid- 
eration in the House Committee on Mer- 
Chant Marine and Fisheries. The Fish- 
eries and Wildlife Subcommittee began 
hearings on this subject on Tuesday, 
March 3, and I was privileged to submit 
the following statement: 

Mr. Chairman, in contrast with the huge 
Outlays for farm subsidies over the years, 
Our expenditures for assistance to the fish- 
eries of this Nation have indeed been meager. 
Congress has appropriated billions for price 
Support programs, conservation payments 
and other benefits for the producers of food 
from the land. We have too long neglected 
the producers of food from the water. The 
United States has dropped from second place 
to fifth place among the fishing nations of 
the world and our commercial fisheries rank 
8 our most seriously depressed indus- 


I congratulate your committee for focus- 
ing attention on this problem. Before you 
are numerous bills authorizing Federal grants 
to States for research and development proj- 
ects beneficial to the commercial fisheries 
of this Nation. 

I strongly recommend enactment of such 
legislation. 

At the same time I believe that it is neces- 
sary to emphasize that these research and 
development programs look to the future. 
They are essential to halt the deterioration 
of our fisheries and to promote their future 
growth. In my judgment, however, the 
economic plight of our fisheries, particular- 
ly those of the Great Lakes, demands that 
we also consider more immediate forms of 
assistance to the fishermen and other people 
Who depend on this industry for their live- 
hood. 

As Representative of a congressional dis- 
trict with a long shoreline on Lake Superior, 
the largest of the Great Lakes, I have an 
intimate knowledge of the distressing condi- 
tions that have plagued the fishermen and 
fish processors of that vast area. Let me 
Cite a few statistics, furnished to me by Ger- 
ald E. Eddy, director of the Michigan State 
Department of Conservation. From 1949 to 
1960 the value of the annual production of 
fish from U.S. waters of the Great Lakes 
declined from almost $14 million to around 
$7 million. The volume of the fish caught 
during those years remained fairly stable, 
declining 13 percent while the value of the 
catch declined 43 percent. Due largely 
to the depredations of sea lampreys, low- 
value fish have replaced high-value fish in 
the Great Lakes catch. 

The eel-like lampreys invaded the Great 
Lakes through the Welland Canal in the 
late 1940's. They virtually the 
trout, whitefish, and other high-priced 
Species. Our commercial fishing industry 
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was threatened with extinction. I need not 
dwell too long on the lamprey problem. This 
committee is well aware of it. Our people 
will always be grateful for this committee's 
approval of the lamprey control program be- 
ing carried out by the Great Lakes Commis- 
sion in cooperation with Canada. Our peo- 
ple haye been heartened by the progress 
made in ridding Lake Superior of lamprey 
through chemical treatment of tributary 
streams where they spawn. This, too, is a 
long-range program, however. Fewer trout 
with the telltale lamprey wounds are being 
caught in Lake Superior and the lake is being 
restocked. But production of high-quality 
fish is still severely restricted and will be 
for several years, 

Another cruel blow was dealt the Great 
Lakes fishing industry last fall when several 
deaths from botulism poisoning were traced 
to smoked fish from our area. The evidence 
indicated that deadly toxin developed in the 
fish through careless handling in transit 
after it left the processing plant, No blame 
attached to either fishermen or processors 
but they were the ones who were hurt. The 
Food and Drug Administration issued a 
strong warning against Great Lakes smoked 
fish, It then imposed rigid standards on 
the industry, requiring that smoked fish from 
the area be frozen and kept frozen until 
purchased by the consumer. The FDA thus 
forced drastic changes in the traditional 
methods of processing and merchandising 
this product. 

All this had a disastrous effect on the Great 
Lakes fishing industry. As the market for 
their catch virtually vanished, the fishermen 
kept their boats tied up and processors shut 
down their plants. Some 20,000 worker lay- 
offs were reported in the industry. 

In a parallel situation a few years ago the 
Department of Agriculture made indemnity 
payments totalling $814 million to cranberry 
growers to reimburse them for financial 
losses resulting from an FDA finding that 
some of the 1959 cranberry crop had been 
contaminated through misuse of a chemical 
weed killer. The Comptroller General ruled 
that the languge of section 32 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1935 was suf- 
ficently broad to allow such payments to 
be made from the 30-percent share of cus- 
toms’ receipts appropriated annually to the 
Department of Agriculture. Section 32 
provides that this money may be used, 
among other things, to reestablish farmers’ 
purchasing power by making payments in 
connection with the normal production of 
any agricultural commodity for domestic 
consumption.” 

In 1954 the Congress passed the Salton- 
stall-Kennedy Act, transferring section 32 
money derived from fish imports to the 
Secretary of the Interior for research pro- 
grams to benefit domestic fisheries. From 
the $5,340,000 available for this purpose 
during the current fiscal year, the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries has programmed proj- 
ects in the Great Lakes region costing 
$538,800. 

I wrote to the late President Kennedy last 
fall and urged that the administration con- 
sider an indemnity payment program for 
Great Lakes fisherman, financed by section 
32 funds. In its reply to my letter, the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries said that leg- 
islation would be necessary before such a 
program could be undertaken because the 
Saltonstall-Kennedy Act, unlike section 32 
itself, contains no authority for payments 
to producers. 

I have, therefore, introduced H.R. 9784, a 
bill to authorize payments to reestablish the 
purchasing power of American fishermen 
suffering temporary economic dislocation. 
Enactment of this bill would clear the way 
for indemnity payments to the Great Lakes 
fishing Industry similar to those made to 
restore the purchasing power to cranberry 
growers 5 years ago. It is my understanding 
that this committee has requested reports 
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from the appropriate departments on my bill 
and similar bills which have been intro- 
duced by others. I urge you to request the 
departments to expedite their reports so 
that no time will be lost in extending as- 
sistance to the Great Lakes fishing indus- 
try in its time of need. 

As for the bills before you this morning, 
I reiterate my support of them in principle. 
They all propose a program of Federal 
matching grants to the States for commer- 
cial research and development projects. 

» » » * * 


I do have some reservations, however, 
about the allocation formula in the bill 
passed by the other body, S. 627. The com- 
mittee report states that the funds will be 
allocated among the various States on the 
basis of a formula designed to give each 
State a share proportionate with its com- 
mercial fishing activity as compared with 
the total commercial fishery activity of the 
United States. At first glance this appears 
to be a fair and equitable arrangement, But 
closer study reveals that the allocations are 
to be based on the value of each State's catch 
of fresh fish and the value of all “manufac- 
tured and processed fishery merchandise” 
during the 3 most recent calendar years. 
This was a period of deep depression for the 
Great Lakes fishing industry, due to the 
high toll taken by lampreys of the high- 
value fish and the loss of markets for lower 
value species during the botulism scare 

The Great Lakes States are further dis- 
criminated against by provisions in S. 627 
permitting an individual State to receive as 
much as 10 percent of the entire fund and 
offering any State, no matter how insignifi- 
cant its fisheries, a minimum grant of one- 
half of 1 percent of the total amount. The 
effect will be to give most Great Lakes States 
the minimum grant of $25,000 each. The 
same amount goes to States remote from 
large bodies of water such as Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, Vermont, and West Virginia. 
A footnote to a Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries table in the Senate report says these 
States were given minimum allocations al- 
though the Bureau has no record of their 
having commercial fishing or manufacturing. 

Two States, California, because of its large 
processing industry, and Alaska, would 
qualify for maximum 10-percent grants of 
$500,000 under S. 627. Massachusetts would 
receive $450,000; Texas, $324,000; Louisiana, 
$267,500; Maine, $240,000; Florida, $239,500; 
Washington, $227,500; and Virginia, $208,000. 

While recognizing the importance of com- 
mercial fishing to these coastal States, I be- 
lieve that a 5-percent ceiling on the amount 
of grant any one State could receive, as rec- 
ommended by the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries in its report on similar legislation 
during the 87th Congress, would be more 
equitable. To avoid dissipating a consider- 
able portion of the funds among States with 
negligible commercial fishing activities, we 
should not fix any minimum grant, 

In addition to the $5 million annually that 
would be allocated under the formula, sec- 
tion 4(b) of S. 627 authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $500,000 for 2 fiscal years and 
$750,000 for 3 additional fiscal years to 
an interstate cooperative fund administered 
by the Secretary of the Interior. In the dis- 
tribution of this money the Secretary would 
be required to give priority to any State that 
is either experiencing a commercial-fishery 
failure due to a resource disaster arising 
from natural causes or is in a position to de- 
velop a new commercial fishery. 

In its January 8, 1964, report to this com- 
mittee recommending enactment of S. 627, 
the Department of the Interior called this a 
“highly desirable provision” because it would 
enable the Secretary to act expeditiously and 
effectively to alleviate the effects of a natural 
disaster to a fishing industry. The lamprey 
invasion of the Great Lakes is the type of 
natural disaster for which additional assist- 
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ance could be provided under this program. 
I, therefore, concur in the Department's view 
that the provision is “highly desirable.” It 
should be emphasized, however, that the al- 
locations under this proyision are to be made 
entirely at the discretion of the Secretary. 
Creation of the disaster fund does not over- 
come the basic inequities in this bill that 
discriminate against the Great Lakes States. 


A Comparatively Inexpensive Urban 
Renewal Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most articulate spokesmen on behalf 
of our private enterprise system is Joseph 
T. Meek, executive secretary of the Ili- 
nois Retail Merchants Association and 
editor of its publication, Retail News 
Briefs. 

In commenting upon the most critical 
need of the day, namely the training and 
preparation of men and women for jobs 
in our private enterprise system, Joe 
Meek has compared this challenge to the 
much more expensive Urban Renewal 
program. His pointed remarks are of 
particular significance because of the 
need of our Negro citizens to prepare for 
and secure employment. 

Joe Meek’s timely comments on this 
subject follow: 

A comparatively inexpensive urban re- 
newal program, one that has a chance of 
getting off the ground without huge taxes 
and without Federal controls, is the one 
which simply inyolves teaching the “new 
population” in our cities how to get a job, 
hold a job, want a job. On top of that, this 
program can save huge sums of money. 

It's a combination welfare and school pro- 

It has already cut relief-welfare costs 
in Cook County by about $31 million (giving 
the State one of its biggest hopes for avoid- 
ance of huge tax increases in 1965). It 
teaches tens of thousands of citizens how 
to read, to write, to figure, to want jobs, to 
have pride in working, to stay at work and 
away from relief rolls. It could even go 80 
far as to necessitate a certificate of a try 
before an applicant could get relief. 

What price urban renewal, what price all 
the brave plans in the world, if the big, 
swelling population is trained only for idle- 
ness and relief; if it is accustomed to live 
in tax-built dwellings as wards instead of 
renters? This department doesn't believe 
urban renewal has a chance anywhere—at 
any cost—unless the new people of many of 
our cities are given a chance to be productive 
citizens. 

To have an income, to be proud of work, to 
want to work, is the only essential for a cus- 
tomer. Black, white, yellow, brown—creed 
and/or racial origin, all customers react to 
good merchandising, to promotions, to fair 
credit, to drama, to color, to desire. The 
only worrisome change in a neighborhood is 
not in the color or the race; it's in the 
ability of the Individual to not only want a 
job but have the qualifications to fill it. 

There's a lot of nonsense about neighbor- 
hood renewal. The realism comes in the 
grubby, costly job of giving tomorrow's cus- 
tomers a chance to be customers and not 
wards of the State. The cost of the former 
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would be infinitely less than the cost of the 
latter—in not alone your money, but in self- 
respect, in the retention of the Republic. 

Urban renewal, based on any other premise, 
can only beautify at the expense of the tax- 
payers. It comes at the expense of thousands 
of dislocated and disillusioned small business 
men hustled away, relocated into oblivion, or 
seduced into silence. You can never recom- 
pense the sturdy neighborhood businessman 
for years of goodwill, dedication to neighbor- 
hood building, and reputation. 

This is not a Chicago program. Every- 
where, where population rolls are swollen but 
volume is down; everywhere where the big 
talk is let Government do it“; ability to get 
a job and hold it must come first. 

Wouldn't it be wonderful if government 
spent one-fifth as much for education for 
jobs as it contemplates doing for urban 
renewal? 


Corn Belt Electric Co-op Marks Silver 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I extend 
my heartiest congratulations to the Corn 
Belt Electric Co-op of Bloomington, III., 
on their silver anniversary. I also ex- 
tend best wishes to my good friend Ted 
Hafer, the co-op manager. 

The Spoon River Co-op and the Nli- 
nois Valley Co-op are two electric co- 
operatives serving my district, and like 
Corn Belt, are very much interested in 
getting electricity to the farms. In ad- 
dition, these central Illinois co-ops I 
feel are similar in their desires to move 
rapidly toward operation independent 
of the Federal Government. I think this 
is most commendable. 

Under unanimous consent, I wish to 
include at this point an article appear- 
ing in the February 19, 1964, issue of the 
Bloomington (III.) Pantagraph, followed 
by an editorial from that same paper 
dated February 22, 1964: 

Corn BELT ELECTRIC Co-op Marks SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY—LONG War From Wicks, 
CHIMNEYS 

(Paul Hudelson) 

Twenty-five years is a generation. 

The Corn Belt Electric Co-op started its 
second generation yesterday afternoon at 
the Co-op building. 

Over 500 patrons and their wives were on 
hand to celebrate the silver anniversary of 
their cooperative, and to pay respects to sev- 
eral founding in tors, directors, em- 
ployees and others who helped get things 
rolling in 1938-39. 

Some of these folks are still active in the 
administration of the co-op, others are still 
users of the electric services furnished now 
to some 6,300 meters in McLean, De Witt, 
Logan, Macon, Piatt, Tazewell and Woodford 
Counties. 

SCROLLS PRESENTED 

Of the original nine incorporators and di- 
rectors, Ethel Moon and Walter Risser are 
deceased. Parchment-like scrolls were pre- 
sented to all 25-year “old-timers” who were 
present. W. B. Ellis, Homer Jackel, Harry A. 
Miller and Ivan H. Snow (present secretary- 
treasurer) received their scrolls from Ted 
Hafer, manager—and another 25-year man. 
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Co-op attorney W. R. Bach read the 
known list of some 150 of the sign-up vol- 
unteers—and at the close of the meeting, 
almost a third of these had called for their 
parchments. Bach is also of the silver an- 
niversary “class.” 

Secretary Snow, in his annual report, 
mused at the early concern of the founders 
concerning power use. “We were afraid that 
we might not be able to get enough coop- 
erators to use even the (then) minimum 
40 kilowatts per month. In recent months, 
use has been as high as 750 kws. in our 
system.” 

_ DECADE OF PROGRESS 


In other reports, the financial statement 
compared 1963 with 1953 and showed a co- 
op revenue increase from $733,000 to $1,203,- 
000, The patronage capital has been ac- 
cumulated to about 60 percent of the assets 
of the co-op. The REA loan is currently 
down to approximately a million dollars, 
said Snow. 

Electric power use has increased steadily, 
Hafer noted. In 1963, the co-op members 
used 48,399,000 kilowatt-hours. Attorney 
Bach reviewed recent statements made in & 
popular digest magazine, as well as other 
past and current criticism made public in 
recent months. He reemphasized the posi- 
tion of Corn Belt Electric—and co-ops in 
general—in the current co-op-utilities sit- 
uation in Illinois. 

John J, Knuppel, attorney for the Associa- 
tion of Illinois Electric Cooperatives, used 
parts of Lincoln's Gettysburg Address as & 
parody of the electric power struggle touched 
on earlier by Bach. The issue, reported 
and editorlalized on these pages in the past, 
seems to stem around a “range war” type of 
“fencing in,” according to Knuppel. 


FIRST FAMILY 


Attitudes on both sides, legislation in 
Springfield, and the authority and powers of 
the Commerce Commission are major com- 
ponents of any settlements, it was noted. 

Co-op employees present who were honored 
were: Don Allen, Glenn L. Meeker, Beulah 
M. Miller, R. E. Reiman and Forrest G. 
Stahly. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Frank Nelson mused: 
We've come a long ways from wick trim- 
mers and lamp chimneys." They were the 
first family to have lights in the system back 
in August 1939, 

[From the Bloomington (II.) Dally Panta- 
graph, Feb. 22, 1964] 


Co-op Escuews SUBSIDY 


The Cornbelt Electric Cooperative made a 
significant announcement at its 25th anni- 
versary meeting recently. The board of di- 
rectors declared, “We believe that today the 
Cornbelt Electric Cooperative does not need 
any subsidy which might be afforded by 2 
percent money and in conformity with such 
beliefs have refrained from borrowing from 
REA.” Expansion and development come 
from revenues, 

The board also explained that the last 
money borrowed from REA was at a time 
when the cost of money to the Government 
was less than 2 percent and that therefore the 
board does not think those original loans 
were subsidies, This loan is being paid off on 
or ahead of schedule, according to the official 
report. 

The board did observe that in sparse areas 
of low member use, the low interest rate is 
still necessary to insure and support area 
coverage, 

All power used by the Cornbelt Electric 
Cooperative is purchased from the private 
utility companies in this area, thus making 
the electric co-op one of the largest cus- 
tomers of private utilities. 

The co-op board stressed in its philosophy 
that it is owned and controlled by the con- 
sumers who live in central Illinois and that 
it is in no sense a governmental agency. 
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Capital credits are passed on to the members 
using the electricity. 

The only justification of governmental help 
is in areas where private business cannot 
or will not fill the need. This is the case 
when rural electric cooperatives were formed. 

A corollary is that Government should pull 
Out as rapidly as new enterprises can go it 
alone. It is good to know that the directors 
of the Cornbelt Electric Cooperative agree 
and that they are moving rapidly toward op- 
eration independent of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Case Against Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a commit- 
tee of the Organization of American 
States has confirmed U.S, charges that 
Castro's Cuba trained and supplied the 
guerrillas who recently tried to over- 
throw the legal Government of Vene- 
zuela. It is evident that Castro's mach- 
inations pose a threat not so much to 
us as to our Latin American neighbors. 
It is our responsibility, however, to see 
that emerging democracies such as Vene- 
zuela can direct their resources toward 
economic development free from the 
harassment of Cuba-trained merce- 
naries. I would like to draw the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to an editorial 
in the February 27 issue of the Washing- 
ton Post which candidly points out the 
real danger of an ostrichlike attitude 
to Communist Cuba. 

CASE AGAINST CUBA 

The solemn judgment against Cuba 
handed down by a committee of the Or- 
ganization of American States has one 
enormous virtue. It comes at a fortuitous 
moment when there is an increasing Eu- 
ropean tendency to shrug off Castro as a 
neurotic U.S. obsession—a tendency, it 
should be added, that fumbling diplomacy 
here has helped to abet. The OAS report 
makes it clear that Cuban subversion is not 
an empty fantasy, and that concern about 
Castro is not confined to the United States. 

The record should underscore what is in- 
volved. Four influential Latin American 
countries (Uruguay, Argentina, Costa Rica 
and Colombia) have joined with the United 
States in confirming charges that Cuba did 
indeed train guerrillas and ship arms: with 
the purpose of overthrowing the elected 
Government of Venezuela. 

European skeptics may well dismiss the 
charge, pointing out that the CIA also en- 
gaged in similar activities at the time of 
the Bay of Pigs. Yet it should be noted that 
the U.S.-backed effort, no matter how in- 
eptly handled, was aimed at the restoration 
of democratic self-government in Cuba. It is 
one thing to say that the Cuban invasion was 
wrong in conception and execution, but 
quite another to excuse subversion prac- 
ticed by a totalitarian dictatorship by 
equating it with support for prodemocratic 
Cuban exiles. Indeed, those who con- 
demned the United States for its violation of 
International law are hardly in a position to 
wink away Cuban violation of exactly the 
same principle. 

What is involyed in. Venezuela, let it be 
stressed, was not outside help to oppressed 
opponents of a brutal despotism. Rather, it 
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was outside help to terrorists whose chief 
aim was to destroy democracy in order to 
create the proper climate for guerrilla war- 
fare. That effort failed, and a freely elected 
and progressively minded government re- 
mains in firm control of Venezuela. 

Paradoxically, some countries—notably 
Brazil and Mexico—are using the fact of 
failure to justify inaction by the OAS. The 
terrorists were defeated, they say in effect, 
so why not forget about the whole thing? 
This Is very much like excusing an attempted 
murder on the ground that the assassin had 
poor aim. Indeed, the same two countries 
did break relations with the Dominican Re- 
public when it was demonstrated that the 
Trujillo dictatorship plotted an attempt to 
murder President Betancourt of Venezuela, 

It is not yet clear what the OAS will do 
about the finding against Cuba. Certainly 
the United States ought to move carefully 
and avoid at all costs any showdown vote 
that would break the OAS. The OAS judg- 
ment provides an opportunity for some 
badly needed U.S. leadership in explaining 
that the dispute over Cuba does not involve 
the shipment of British buses to Havana— 
but instead the shipment of Belgian guns to 
Venezuela. Presented with force and 
maturity, this argument might help to shape 
a consensus that even Brazil and Mexico 
could support, 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. MARTN of Nebraska. It is with 
pride that I present herewith, for inclu- 
sion in the Appendix of the Recorp, the 
speech written by my constituent, Miss 
Constance Cass of Alliance, Nebr. Miss 
Cass’ speech won the State of Nebraska 
“Voice of Democracy” contest, and it will 
be one of those considered in the final 
judging for one of the four scholarships 
awarded by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars who conduct this nationwide con- 
test. 

It is a pleasure to make this speech 
available to my colleagues, In these 
times, it is important for us all to pause 
and listen to the “Voice of Democracy”: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Connie Cass, Alliance, Nebr.) 

On April 19, 1775, a shot rang out that was 
heard around the world. It was fired by the 
minutemen at Concord as they fought to 
free thelr country from the tight bonds of 
England. 

On November 22, 1963, another shot was 
heard around the world; John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, the 35th President of our United 
States of America was assassinated. Lee 
Harvey Oswald, the man suspected of this 
assassination, was a citizen of this country 
for 24 years. 

But this man was a citizen in name only. 
He moved about in the freest society on the 
face of this earth. So long as he did not 
violate the rights of others, he was privi- 
leged to think, do, and act as he liked. 
But while this underdeveloped, immature, 
and selfish person demanded his rights, he 
showed little concern for his responsibilities, 

With the privileges and rights of citizen- 
ship,-one of the highest honors bestowed 
on man, come some very important duties 
which must not be overlooked or someday 


‘our children and 
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grandchildren -will grow 
up not knowing what it is like to be a citi- 
zen of a free country such as ours. Do we 
want to tell them how great our country 
used to be, or do we want to teach them 
how to preserve this great Government and 
to thank God that their fathers had enough 
knowledge to know thelr rights, and enough 
courage to accept their responsibilities, 

How many of us ever consider citizenship 
asa challenge? We go through life thinking 
of citizenship as something owed to us be- 
cause of our birth. But who is it that owes 
us this precious gift? Our fathers fought 
and died that our land and the people in it 
might be free. Itis up to the true American 
citizens to perserve this great heritage. 

Hence, an important challenge of citizen- 
ship is the exercising of our voting privi- 
leges so that we might select men who we 
think are well qualified economically, politi- 
cally, and intellectually, to operate the ma- 
chinery of our government. But as power 
tends to corrupt, absolute power corrupts 
absolutely. We have representatives to run 
our government, but there is little danger 
of their abusing this privilege if we preserve 
our constitutional checks and balances. 

But the men who actually make the laws 
are not the only ones who have to obey 
them. Every citizen ving within the bound- 
arles of the United States or its territories 
must abide by these laws. The judicial 
branch of our Government is in charge of 
enforcing them for without sanction, there 
is no democracy, 

The purpose of citizenship is the better- 
ment of the lives of men and women, through 
the enlargement of their opportunities, and 
their intellectual, moral, and spiritual well- 
being. The glory of America is that it has 
held this vision for all the people. We must 
help each other keep America strong and 
free. We must be vigilant and conscious of 
our responsibilities to that heritage which 
is our Constitution. We must all work to- 
gether to keep the spirit of America in the 
hearts of men and women who claim citizen- 
ship in this land. If we can keep this spirit, 
America will always be strong enough moral- 
ly and physically, to withstand any type of 
attack that may be made. This is our chal- 
lenge of citizenship, 


H.R. 9652: In Defense of the 
Defenseless 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the 19th 
century English poetess, Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning wrote: 

The child's sob in the silence curses deeper 
than the strong man in his wrath. ("The 
Cry of the Children,” 1844, stanza 13,) 


All too often in today’s society such 
sobbing may be the indication of injury 
inflicted by a man’s or woman's wrath. 
I refer to the callous cases of child 
cruelty. 

The physical abuse of children by their 
parents or others responsible for their 
care is clearly a crime, and appropriate 
statutes exist for the punishment of 
those found guilty of intentionally injur- 
ing a minor. However, many instances 
of child abuse never come to the atten- 
tion of the authorities. 
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An editorial in the Rochester (N. F.) 
Democrat and Chronicle on February 11 
discussed the criminal cases of outright 
cruelty which go undetected and the 
cause of their concealment. I quote an 
excerpt from this excellent editorial, en- 
titled “ ‘Battered’ Children”: 

Because of their contacts with families, 
practicing physiclans are closely related to 
the problem of medical neglect or physical 
abuse of minors, Yet many physicians do 
not want to refer such suspected cases to 
authorities because of the legal restrictions 
of the physician-patient relationship. 


Mr: Speaker, this matter concerns me 
deeply, because it involves the need to 
protect those who cannot protect them- 
selves. Further, it is a matter that con- 
cerns Congress, since child abuse legis- 
lation affecting the District of Columbia 
is presently pending in the House. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MouLTER] has introduced H.R. 9652, a bill 
to provide for the mandatory reporting 
by physicians and institutions in the 
District of Columbia of certain physical 
abuse of children. I solidly support this 
legislative proposal. j 

I have the pleasure to serve ás a mem- 
ber of Subcommittee No. 3 of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, which 
the gentleman chairs. I know first- 
hand his dedicated desire to see this 
Congress enact legislation which would 
require doctors or hospitals to report 
suspected child abuse cases to the police. 
The bill would require such reporting 
and would guarantee immunity from 
legal suits for those making the reports. 

It should be noted that this measure 
has gained editorial support from an im- 
portant broadcasting company in Wash- 
ington. In early February, WMAL, 
WMAL-FM, and WMAL-TV offered the 
following statement of opinion to their 
viewers and listeners: 

CHILD ABUSE 

The Commissioners have, quite rightly, 
ordered the Corporation Counsel's office to 
draft corrective child abuse legislation. 

Mourer, of New York, has al- 
ready introduced a bill to provide mandatory 
medical reports of suspected physical abuse 
cases, 

The Multer bill would require doctors to 
report suspected cases to police and would 
grant legal immunity to doctors from any 
civil or criminal action that resulted from 
their reports. 

Ten States now have child abuse laws. 
Children of the District need similar pro- 
tection. 

We haye repeatedly urged legislation to 
cure this rep t crime. A WMAL news 
and public affairs documentary last Decem- 
ber proved the dire need to protect children 
against willful physical abuse and led to the 
proposed legislation. 

The House District Committee should re- 
ceive in the near future a child abuse bill 
from the Commissioners. We hope the bill 
is compatible with Congressman MULTER'S 
bill, so lengthy hearings will be unnecessary. 
Swift passage of corrective legislation is 
plainly in the best interest of the com- 
munity. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that all Members 
of the House will acquaint themselves 
with the problem of child abuse in the 
District of Columbia and pledge their 
support to the early enactment of H.R. 
9652 in order to provide for the protec- 
tion of children who suffer at the hands 
of angry adults. 
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An Odor of Police-State Methods 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following column by Mr. William 8. 
White appeared in the Washington Post 
of March 4. 

Mr. White does well to call our atten- 
tion to the gradual use and acceptance 
of police-state methods in the United 
States. This, of course, is in direct con- 
travention of the fourth amendment to 
the Constitution written in the Bill of 
Rights, which reads: 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath or affirmation, and particularly describ- 
ing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized. 


The law and civil rights are applicable 
to all citizens, not just to the good guys. 
The law is supposed to be blind and metes 
out justice with equity to all alike. 

The column referred to follows: 

AN ODOR OF POLICE-STATE METHODS 
(By William 8. White) 

An unpleasant odor of police-state meth- 
ods—of instances of illegal wiretapping and 
of Federal snoopery over the mail of private 
persons—is arising from the vicinity of the 
U.S. Department of Justice. 

The victims of these episodes have been, 
of course, either highly unpopular or even 
“bad” men, in the minds of many. This su- 
perficial circumstance, however, is wholly ir- 
relevant to the deep, root fact that this abuse 
of the Federal investigative power is funda- 
mentally alien to a free society. It is mor- 
tally offensive to the constitutional guaran- 
tees of freedom and privacy which above all 
it is this same Justice Department's respon- 
sibility to shelter rather than attack. 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, the 
Department's head, owes a duty to his posi- 
tion and to the American tradition not 
simply to put a stop at once to every form 
of this unfairness. It is his obligation as 
well to punish those officials involved in it— 
resolutely and pitilessly. 


HAS HIGHER FUNCTION 


For the Department of Justice has one 
function even higher than that of fighting 
crime and subversion. This is the lofty duty 
to protect and defend the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights of the people—including 
the bad people—under it. 

Though there is no evidence that the 
Justice Department has been running ac- 
tually wild in this area, it is all the same a 
fact that recent examples of extra-legal Fed- 
eral action against so-called baddies are 
troubling many reasonable men, most note- 
ably in the U.S. Senate. 

Roy Cohn, the New York lawyer under 
Federal indictment on perjury and con- 
spiracy charges, complains that his mail is 
under Government surveillance—a clear and 
undeniable violation of his basic rights as 
a defendant in a criminal case brought 
against him by that same Government. 
Justice Department spokesmen first deny any 
Federal mail watch on their behalf.. Subse- 
quently, they are compelled to admit the 
truth of Cohn’s complaint; they then blame 
it on an assistant Federal prosecutor. 

A Federal judge, Archie O. Dawson, feels 
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obliged publicly to denounce the incident as 
“shocking”—as indeed it is, in spite of the 
fact that Cohn in his day was an eager part 
of the pack of professional accusers of other 
men who gathered around the late Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy, ef Wisconsin. 

Edward Levinson, a Las Vegas, Nev., gam- 
bler—albeit, a perfectly legal gambler under 
the laws of that State—says before a Senate 
committee investigating the Bobby Baker 
case that Federal authorities “bugged” his 
telephones. This sort of thing has repeatedly 
been condemned by the courts of this coun- 
try as a dirty business. 

It is disclosed at the same time by United 
Press International that Nevada Members 
of Congress had gone to President Johnson— 
himself a lifelong antagonist of all forms 
of illicit Federal snooping—to protest. re- 
ported Federal wiretapping in both Las Vegas 
and Reno, even before the Levinson affair. 
UPI reports that Senator Howard CANNON, 
of Nevada, had then been assured by a Jus- 
tice Department official that there would be 
no Federal wiretapping in that State. 


HANDED SUBPENA 


And to add to all this unpleasant and dis- 
turbing business, Levinson, in the midst of 
his appearance before the committee in the 
Baker case, is handed a subpena in an in- 
come-tax investigation by a Federal agent 
who invades the very Senate without its 
knowledge or permission to work this bla- 
tantly intimidating unfairness to a Senate 
witness. 

The point to be stressed in all this is that 
good intentions are no substitutes for correct 
Federal procedures. For unless the constitu- 
tional rights of all of us—including, and even 
particularly including the Cohns and Levin- 
sons, whatever their real or alleged sins— 
are kept safe, the rights of none of us can 
be guaranteed in the end. 

The understandable and proper desire of 
Federal agents and prosecutors to enforce 
the law must not be further confused with 
the fateful duty of these agents and prose- 
cutors to uphold something else called the 
Constitution of the United States. 


Pearson’s Whitewash of L.B.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the Madi- 
son (Wis.) Capital Times has carried 
Columnist Drew Pearson's column for a 
good many years. In their issue of 
March 2, 1964, they expressed their con- 
cern over Columnist Drew Pearson's 
whitewash of the Bobby Baker scandal. 
The Capital Times editorial, entitled “We 
Don’t Go Along With Pearson’s White- 
wash of LB. J.“ follows: 

We Dox'r Go ALONG WITH PEARSON'S 
WHITEWASH or L.B.J. 

Elsewhere on this page will be found an 

article by Drew Pearson in which he gives 
President Johnson a clean bill of health in 
the Bobby Baker scandal. 
Pearson has occupied a curious role in this 
investigation. He is usually taking the lead 
in exposing wrongdoing in Government. 
But in the Baker scandal his efforts have 
been aimed principally at exposing the wit- 
ness who has made the most damning case 
against the President's tieup with Baker— 
Don Reynolds, 

The Capital Times does not go along with 
the Pearson effort to absolve the President 
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from responsibility in this case, particularly 
the effort to unload Baker on to the late 
Senator Kerr who cannot speak in his own 
defense. 

The fact is that Lyndon Johnson, like 
Bobby Baker, has become a millionaire on 
his public salary. His family has a monop- 
oly on TV in the capital clty of Texas, Austin. 
This city has 100,000 more people than Mad- 
ison but has only one TV station while 
Madison has three commercial stations and 
one educational station. 

The President has said that he received 
the celebrated stereo set as a gift from Baker. 
But Don Reynolds has testified that he was 
asked to give it to Johnson as part of the 
deal in which he sold the LBJ Co. $200,000 
worth of life insurance on Johnson, 

Reynolds also testified that he was asked 
to buy 81,200 worth of advertising time on 
the Austin station, which he did. The Pres- 
ident has offered no explanation at all of this 
charge. 

Chairman Jordan of the investigating com- 
mittee has said that Reynolds offered docu- 
mentation to prove his charges. 

The fact is that the investigation, which 
went on tiptoes from the outset, has been 
Stopped cold. Baker has thumbed his nose 
at the committee and has been treated with 
kid gloves, as has his secretary, the beauty 
queen he set up in a lavish Washington 
house. 

If the President were concerned about get- 
ing at the truth in this case, he would urge 
Baker to testify. For 8 years Baker was his 
man in the Senate. And Baker reported 
to him when he was Vice President. 

For Pearson to write a column such as is 
published on this page today simply adds 
credence to the story that is being circulated 
throughout Wisconsin by the Republicans— 
that Pearson is being influenced by the fact 
that the President has appointed his (Pear- 
son's) stepson to a high position in the 
Post Office Department. 


Sharon Joy Browning, Montana Voice of 
Democracy Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, this year’s 
winner of the annual Voice of Democ- 
racy Contest in the State of Montana is 
a young lady from my congressional dis- 
trict, Miss Sharon Joy Browning, of 
Great Falls, Mont. 

The Voice of Democracy contest is 
sponsored by the Veterans of Foreigr 
Wars of the United States. Miss Brown- 
ing will be the guest of that organiza- 
tion in Washington during the meetings 
of the department commanders and will 
attend the congressional dinner on 
March 10 at which time the national 
winners will be anounced. The depart- 
ment commander of Montana is Mr. 
Phillip C. Montegna. It will be my 
great pleasure to be at the banquet and 
I hope that our State winner will be 
announced as a national winner. 

Iam proud to commend to the reading 
of my colleagues the very fine speech 
by Miss Browning: 

President Kennedy has seen; now we have 
hope.” How many times I heard that simple 
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comment during my summer stop in- Ger- 
many, and how much it has broadened my 
concept of the great challenges attached to 
American citizenship. The late President's 
utterance, “ich bin ein Berliner,” swept away 
the doubts of millions, and left in its 
stead—hope. But hope must be fed or its 
flame dies, and the people of Berlin look 
anxiously toward America for leadership, 
support, and decisive action. Nor is Berlin 
an isolated example—in Vietnam, China, and 
countries of Africa and South America; the 
United States has become the symbol for 
democratic freedom. 

Today travel from one country to another 
requires only a few hours; no longer is the 
picture of America dependent only upon its 
ambassadors, its diplomats, and the cold 
words of a written text. Today the vaca- 
tioner, the actor, the student—each plays 
à “liye” part in painting the picture of our 
democracy to the other peoples of the world. 

Never before has the individual’s interpre- 
tation of the challenges of citizenship been 
so nakedly on exhibit. Before my visit to 
Berlin, If anyone had asked me what my 
duties as a citizen were I might have given 
the old textbook answers—to vote, to be in- 
formed, to pay taxes, to take an active part in 
Government, and to respect and obey the 
laws of the land. But now we—you and I 
and every other American—must stop think- 
ing of these as an easy answer to the ques- 
tion. We must know them as never before; 
we must practice them as never before; and 
we must be prepared to answer for any lax- 
ness on our part—not just to our State or 
Nation, but to the world. Each of us is on 
display. The manner in which we carry out 
the rights and privileges of citizenship in a 
free democracy will determine whether that 
democracy will expand—or even if it will 
survive. 

One of the most difficult, yet most vital 
challenges of citizenship is to develop indi- 
vidualistic answers to the following four 
questions: First, each of us must know what 
democracy is; secondly, why we believe in it; 
third, how we can support it; and finally, 
where we can strengthen it. There is no one 
correct answer to any of these questions; 
they all require the personal thought and 
interpretation of every American. 

The dictionary still defines a citizen as 
“an inhabitant of or dweller in any city, 
town, or place.” But no longer can we think 
only of our home, our city, our State, or even 
only of our Nation, The world must live 
as a family if it is to survive. America is 
the recognized hayen of democracy, but she 
is only as strong as the people who support 
her, It ts incumbent upon my generation 
to carry the great American message to every 
corner of the globe—to become true disciples 
of democracy. This Is the challenge of citi- 
zenship, 


The Poverty of Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the February 
27 issue of the McDonald County Press 
of Noel, Mo., carried an editorial by Edi- 
tor Ralph W. Pogue entitled “The Poy- 
erty of Prosperity.” I commend Mr. 
Pogue for having the courage to write 
such an editorial and I hope that Mem- 
bers of the House, as well as the produc- 
ers of the NBC “Today” show, will take 
time to read it: 
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THE POVERTY OF PROSPERITY 

After watching the Today show portray the 
“abject poverty” of Kentucky hillfolk, I am 
the more convineed that the popular defini- 
tion of poverty“ is all wet. I am the more 
sold on Ambrose Bierce’s definition that pov- 
erty is a file provided for the teeth of the 
rats of reform.” In other words we become 
aware of poverty, in direct proportion to the 
current demand for votes to elect more 
scoundrels to public office. If NBC in New 
York City must exhibit its interpretation of 
poverty then ft need go no further than the 
slum tenements of its own East Side. 

Poverty cannot be defined as merely the 
state of being poor. As I get it, the Pilgrims 
who landed on “the rock“ were poor as Jobs 
turkey (the Biblical cliché of poverty su- 
preme) yet they were happy to shake off the 
shackles of servitude. That Is to say, they 
were poor but free. Actually they escaped 
one form of bondage to conscript themselves 
bed another. Time and experience has proven 

at, 

When it comes to portraying poverty among 
hillfolk I am naturally prejudiced by my own 
experience. Having been born and reared in 
the Ozark hills, and haying spent a good por- 
tion of my early working years in close asso- 
ciation with families of the more remote 
sections, even during the depression, I can 
truthfully report that I never saw any of 
these people go hungry. That does not mean 
that all escaped the pangs of want. By and 
large they were a proud, happy, and resource- 
ful people until convinced by politicians that 
they were living in poverty and needed to be 
“saved” by Uncle Sam. 

By popular classification, Henry David 
Thoreau lived in poverty his 2 years at Wal- 
den's Pond. Yet, no American has equaled 
the wealth of his philosophical observations 
recorded there. It was as if he had lived 
the last phrase of these immortal words of 
Bacon, “Prosperity doth best discover vice, 
but adversity doth best discover virtue.” 

This brings up another quote—this from 
Thoreau himself, “The luxury of one class is 
counterbalanced by the indigence (poverty or 
want) of another.” 

And so it is today and probably will be 
anon, The fortunate prey upon the unfortu- 
nate. The politicians convince us of our dire 
need then promise Utopia, not for our bene- 
fit, but for theirs—to keep their snouts in the 
swill trough of public loot. 

If our leaders really were conscientiously 
interested in the future of the Nation then 
they would propose permanent programs of 
conservation and rehabilitation of our natu- 
ral resources instead of continued exploita- 
tion at the expense and lifeblood of the 
people. The best that they have been able 
to come up with so far consists of ill-planned 
and poorly effected “crash programs” des- 
tined only to whoop up the economy in 
trouble spots until the rabble rousing has 
subsided and a more normal system of wealth 
by stealth can be resumed. The big scar on 
Kentucky's hill land—wholesale exploitation 
for the benefit of a few—should not have been 
tolerated in the first place. 

This is the big crime of man versus man. 
Here is the basis for your true poverty. It 
exists in its most virulent and insiduous 
form among not the poor but the middle 
class. The schoolteacher, the politician, 
skilled laborer, the newspaper publisher, the 
clergyman, doctor, lawyer, banker, merchant, 
chief—here is your poverty-stricken class to- 
day. Here you find exploiters and the ex- 
ploited one and the same, schismatic in 
awareness of right but hopelessly serfs of 
wrong, The affliction: In order to succeed 
they must submit to the gods of power and 
mammon. 

Bob Burns, tall-tale teller from Van Buren, 
Ark., once told how his folks down in the 
hills of Arkansas were so poor that in order 
to not waste ammunition, his uncle Wofford 
had one of the boys run ahead to feel of a 
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rabbits ribs'before papa shot it and brought 
it in for the table. 

If those hill boys can run that fast, then 
they are a sight richer then we middle-class 
specimens of the “affluent society,” for we 
can't even climb a filght of stairs without 
puffing. 


A Comparison of the U.S. Constitution 
and the U.N. Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is my pleasure to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the prize-win- 
ning essay of a constituent of mine, Miss 
Nancy L. Bulger, of La Canada, Calif., 
which compares the U.N. Charter with 
our U.S. Constitution. It is easy to see 
why Nancy has won two prizes with this 
essay; and I commend it to my col- 
leagues; 

A COMPARISON OF THE U.S, CONSTITUTION AND 
` THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 

To the U.S, Constitution and the 
United Nations Charter we must first under- 
stand the origin and the reason for the ex- 
istence of these two documents—then Justify 
their existence today. 

After the War of Independence in America, 
our forefathers knew they had to have a 
stronger Central Government. That is why 
they agreed to think out and write our Con- 
stitution. They fully realized that this was 
absolutely necessary in order to protect and 
preserve for future generations the freedoms, 
and liberties they had found in the New 
World. Delegates from all the States met 
in Philadelphia in 1787 to write the Con- 
stitution of the Federal Government to meet 
the needs of the Union. Great American 


guided 
stitution, which today is the supreme law of 
our country. 

Many years later in the fall of 1944, four 
countries—China, Russia, Britain, and the 
United States—met at Dumbarton Oaks near 
Washington, D.C., and worked out plans for 
an international organization. This plan was 
in accord with the previous declaration made 
in January 1, 1942, known as, the Atlantic 
Charter, for the purpose of cooperating to 
work out the compromises to end World War 
II. This international organization was 
formed with a purpose to maintain peace 
and security and to develop friendly relations 
among people of all nations—with respect for 
the rights and freedom for all. The first 
draft of the charter was written in 1943 by 
Lee Pasvelsky, a Russian born economist in 
our State Department and he was later as- 
sisted by Alger Hiss, a convicted perjurer, 
Harry Dexter White, and Vyacheslov Molotov. 
These are the men whose hearts and minds 
guided the framing of the United Nations 
Charter, which today is becoming more and 
more the supreme law of the world. 

It is interesting to note that the U.S. Con- 
stitution and the United Nations Charter 
both begin with the same five words, “We, 
the people of the United States,“ and “We, 
the peoples of the United Nations,” and here- 
after these words the documents become en- 
tirely different. However, let us look further 
in our Constitution, its purpose is to “form 
a more perfect Union, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
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common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare and secure the blessings of Hberty to 
ourselves and our posterity.” The Charter 


through a collective organization of members 


is determined to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, to develop friendly 
relations among nations with respect for the 
principles of equal rights and self determina- 
tion of peoples, and to be a center for bring- 
ing about harmony among nations. But the 
important difference lies in the manner in 
which these two documents shall bring about 
their purposes. Herein lies the true com- 
parison of these two thought-provoking doc- 
uments. In purpose they both sound elo- 
quent in their language, but let us compare 
them more closely. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States, our representatives are elected by the 
qualified voters, under State laws, with some 
age, residence and citizenship restrictions. 
These representatives may be removed from 
office upon disqualification by impeachment, 


and may not hold or enjoy any office of honor. 


or trust in the United States. Other elected 
representatives may be removed from office 
by the power of the secret ballot, which is 
one of the bulwarks of our Republic, 

The United Nations Charter provides for 
six permanent organs and sets forth the 
functions of each. . They are the General As- 
sembly, the Security Council, the Economic 
and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, 
the International Court of Justice, and the 
Secretariat. Each member nation of the 
United Nations has a representative in the 
General Assembly with one vote. This As- 
sembly appoints the five permanent members 
of the Security Council, and also the Secre- 
tary General. Any one member may vote 
“no” and veto any action, thereby making 
it very difficult for any true agreement. 
Under the Security Council, the United Na- 
tions may take over our Army and Navy and 
operate them in any action they decide in 
order to maintain international peace and 
security. The Security Council has the right 
to call to arms our military forces, dispatch 
and operate them under a United Nations 
force. The Security Council may call upon 
any member to provide armed forces, and 
instead of our President being Commander 
in Chief of our military forces, the Military 
Staff Committee, composed of the Chiefs of 
Staff of the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council, directs the armed forces 
placed at its disospal. Many known enemies 
are admitted to the Security Council. 

Under our Constitution the powers of Gov- 
ernment are limited. The States, or the peo- 
ple retain possession of all the rights that 
the Constitution does not give to the Fed- 
eral Government, All those born in the 
United States and subject to its laws are 
US. citizens, They are also citizens of the 
State in which they live. No State can make 
or enforce a law injuring the rights of a 
citizen. No State can take away any man’s 
life, liberty, or property, except as the laws 
order. Furthermore, no State can refuse 
anyone the full protections provided by its 
laws. The United States will protect a State 
against riots and insurrections if the Gover- 
nor requests it. Neither individuals, nor 
their homes or possessions can be seized or 
searched without a sworn warrant telling 
exactly whom or what to seize or search. 
No one can be tried for a major crime unless 
a grand jury says there are grounds for a 
trial. Life, liberty, and property cannot be 
taken from anyone except through author- 
ized legal procedure. When a man is ac- 
cused of a crime, he is entitled to a prompt 
trial with an unbiased jury, and he must be 
present when witnesses speak against him, 
It is also his right to have a lawyer to 
defend him. Our Constitution sets up courts 
under the Supreme Court. 

The U.N. Charter provides for vast expan- 
sion of governmental powers, It may take 
over a country or a territory and set up ite 
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own authority. It neutralizes countries and 
then disarms them. It sets up the political, 
economic, social, education, and religious 
problems of the captive country under a 
Trusteeship Council system. There is no 
voice of the people or by the people in this 
power of the charter. : 

In chapter XIV of the charter, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice is spelled out very 
clearly. This Court shall be the principal 
judicial organ of the United Nations, and all 
members of the United Nations are parties 
to this International Court of Justice. If a 
member fails to abide by a ruling of this 
Court, the other party may have recourse to 
the Security Council, which may decide what 
course to follow. 

In the charter there is no mention of a 
trial by jury. This omission is serious in 
that the right of an individual to prove his 
innocence is denied. Americans may be 
placed under United Nations arrest, trial, 
and punishment, and world law may be en- 
forced. All individuals will be brought un- 
der United Nations “law” and subject to ar- 
rest, trial, and punishment under United 
Nations criminal courts. This enforcement 
of a world court upon Americans is in direct 
violation of the rights guaranteed under 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Our Constitution gives the President the 
power with the advice and consent of the 
Senate to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present agree. This Con- 
stitution, plus the laws and treaties made 
in carrying it out, is the highest law of the 
United States. All legislative, executive, and 
judicial officers, Federal and State, must 
swear to support the Constitution. 

Under the provisions of the United Nations 
Charter, chapter XVL, “Every treaty and 
every international agreement entered into 
by any member of the United Nations after 
the present charter comes into force shall 
as soon as possible be registered with the 
Secretariat and published by it.“ No party 
to any such treaty or international agree- 
ment, which has not been registered, may 
invoke that treaty or agreement before any 
organ of the United Nations. Should any 
conflict between the obligation of members 
of the United Nations and obligations un- 
der any other agreement, their obligation 
under the United Nations Charter shall 
prevail. 

The preamble to our Constitution sets 
forth the purposes for which this great docu- 
ment was designed. “In Order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish Justice, insure 
domestic Tranquility, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general Welfare 
and secure the Blessings of Liberty to our- 
selves and our Posterity.” 

The Secretariat of the United Nations 
Charter was established as the administra- 
tive body of the organization. One of the 
duties of the Secretary General is to bring 
to the attention of the Security Council any 
matter which In his opinion threatens the 
maintenance of peace and security. The 
Secretary General is appointed by the Gen- 
neral Assembly upon recommendation of the 
Security Council, and he appoints the staffs 
of the Economic and Social Council. The 
powers of this organ may make reports with 
respect to international, economic, social. 
cultural, educational, health, religion, and 
related matters. The Economic and Social 
Council may take appropriate steps to ob- 
tain reports from agencies and make ar- 
rangements to take any steps necessary to 
effect its own recommendations. 

The Constitution of the United States gave 
our country a new kind of government, which 
was strong enough to stand the stress and 
strain of two foreign wars, It began to serve 
a nation of 13 weak States or colonies in 
America, and has continued to serve for a 
nation of 50 States—stretching from across 
the ocean. As a young nation we were pri- 
marily engaged in agriculture during the 
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days of the birth of our Constitution: today, 
Our Nation is the greatest agriculture and 
Manufacturing Nation in the world, and the 

- Wealthiest. It has been necessary to change 
the Constitution yery little, and the form of 
government it insures us is without parallel 
in the world today. Because we adopted the 
U.S. Constitution our country developed 
without revolution or a military dictatorship 
from a weak undivided union to strength and 
unity; from anarchy to civil order; and from 
death to a people seeking freedom and lib- 
e 


The United Nations Charter is truly a pat- 
tern for foreign policy. The original plan- 
ning of this international organization 
Started in 1939 in our Department of State. 
This organization superceded the old League 
of Nations, which was unable to prevent the 
aggressions leading to World War II in 1939. 
The United States refused to join the league, 
The league's assets and property, valued at 
$11,700,000, were turned over to the United 
Nations. There is nothing new in the United 
Nations Charter which did not exist in the 
old League of Nations, which this country 
Tejected. The United Nations Charter has 
given Russia the opportunity to build a wall 
against freedom and liberty in Berlin, The 
Peace making effectiveness of this organiza- 
tion during the past years is dubious, Com- 
Munism has spread over almost the entire 
world. While its member nations fail to pay 
their assessed share of the cost of this orga- 
Nization, the United States subsidizes Com- 
munist nations so they may continue to be 
Tepresented. It fails to encourage respect 
for human life and freedom, and it falls short 
of its alm to bring peace and harmony among 
nations. Many captive nations today who 
cry for freedom and liberty have fallen un- 
der the yoke of communism with the help 
of the United Nations. 

The Constitution of the United States has 
Served as a model for the forming of Repub- 
lican governments on both sides of the At- 
lantic, and today it is the oldest written form 
of government existing in the world. It gives 
the individual the dignity, freedom, and lib- 
erty and then sets forth to protect it for him 
and preserve it for his heritage. 

It is important that the liberty and free- 
dom our Constitution gives us is not traded 
for the stamps of the U.N. 


Panama Canal: Red Shadows Evident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
the 1956 crisis over the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, which resulted from the national- 
ization of that British-French owned 
Egyptian corporation by Egypt and the 
ensuing abortive attempt by Great 
Britain and France to regain this prop- 
erty, the echoes of these actions have 
continued to reverberate from Panama. 

It was immediately evident then, and 
has been ever since, that in the opera- 
tions of the world revolutionary move- 
ment for world conquest, such events as 
those that occurred in Egypt and Panama 
were not isolated incidents but parts of a 
splendidly planned and carefully coordi- 
nated program for securing control of 
strategic trade routes. 

As usual, Constantine Brown, in the 
February 29, 1964, issue of the Evening 
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Star of Washington, D.C., written from 
his vantage point in Rome, Italy, reflects 
an objective perception that is rare 
among cur publicists. 
The article follows: 
From the Washington (De.) Evening Star, 
Feb. 29, 1964 
Rep SHapows EVIDENT IN CrPpRUS—U‘S. 
POLICY OF TOGETHERNESS REMAINS DESPITE 
HEADWAY OF RUSSIA AND. CHINA 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Rome.—From the Caribbean to the Medi- 
terranean and from southeast Asia to east 
Africa there is bloodshed and trouble. The 
West, taken by surprise, after the few weeks 
of relative calm following President Ken- 
nedy's assassination, seems at a loss as to 
how to handle the situation. 

Somalla, the Congo, and the other newly 
born African states have become war zones. 
So has South Vietnam. In Malaysia we may 
also soon witness an equal upheaval, Cyprus 
threatens to become the Mediterranean Cuba, 
just as Zanzibar has become the Indian 
Ocean's Castro-land. 

In every one of these bloodbathed areas 
the hands of Moscow and Peking can be 
clearly seen. The United States and her 
allies have been living in a kind of political. 
euphoria because of the apparent schism 
between the U.S.S.R. and Communist China. 
The suggestion of some Kremlinologists that 
this was only a personal quarrel between 
Mao Tse-tung and Khrushchey—no different 
from that between Tito and Stalin—is 
pooh-poohed by American policymakers. It 
is even described as antiadministration 
propaganda „by professional bellyachers. 
Yet, it is obvious that Peiping and Moscow 
are working hand in hand in their efforts 
to hit what they call Western neoimperial- 
ism. While there is unity of purpose in the 
Communist camp, the free nations are sus- 
picious of each other’s motives and are each 
pulling their own way. 

Despite the obvious Communist coopera- 
tion in a war in which the United States is 
the main target, America's basic policy con- 
tinues to be togetherness with those who 
have vowed to destroy this country, Cyprus 
is in danger of being Castro-ized. The Brit- 
ish say, as they did during the 1956 Suez 
crisis, “There are ominous undertones of 
Russian exploitation and pressure” The 
Soviet Embasy in Nicosia has been active in 
a behind-the-scenes campaign which has 
reopened the present strife between the 
Greek and Turkish populations on the island. 
The Russian Ambassador has convinced 
President Makarios, whose sympathies to- 
ward Britain and America are, at best, luke- 
warm, to stand firm against the proposals 
for a NATO truce force, America’s only role, 
in the past, in has been to provide 
millions in economic aid. He has compelled 
us to submit the Cyprus affair to the United 
Nations. 

It is only obvious that it won't be long 
before Russia will start playing an important 
part in the affairs of the unfortunate island. 
Whether blue-helmeted United Nations 
forces will enter the island or not seems to 
many European obtservers to be immaterial. 
What ts certain is that Russia will take an 
active part in the pacification of Cyprus. 
President Makarios himself will have to go 
eventually and a Castro-type Cypriot will 
be put in his place. There are already a 
number of pro-Communists in the Makarios 


government. 


In the Congo, the situation has again be- 
come chaotic. The Peiping- trained former 
Minister of Education, Pierre Mulele, is 
leading the Congolese guerrillas called the 
Congolese Communist Youth. The bands 
are well organized posses. They have, in 
addition to poisoned arrows, machineguns 
and mortars. They follow the Chinese stra- 
tegy of hit-and-run attacks and have to 
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their advantage the element of initiative in 
a vast territory of 60,000 square miles which 
cannot be policed by the meager Government 
forces: According to experts the Congolese 
Government would need the help of at least 
twice the present number of United Nations 
police to bring even a temporary semblance 
of order in the chaotic Congo. 

A shaky truce has been arranged between 
the warring Somalis and the Ethiopians, It 
is interesting to note that the Somalis were 
provided with $30 million worth of modern 
military equipment by Moscow last year. 
Russian officers are tra the Somali 
bands and making them into a real army. 
Some 300 Somali young men are being 
trained in Russian military schools special- 
izing in guerrilla warfare. 

In southeast Asia, the Chinese and Rus- 
sians have also a common purpose—to dis- 
lodge all remaining Western influence from 
that area. Russian war material and Chi- 
nese officers are helping. President Sukar- 
no's Indonesian Army is larger than the en- 
tire British Army committed to the four 
corners of the world. Indonesia has also a 
navy superior to what Britain, Australia, and 
New Zeland can afford to send to those wa- 
ters. Their hope, in the event of a show- 
down with Mr. Sukarno, is the U.S. 7th Fleet. 

The cooperation between Communist 
China and the U.S.S.R., despite the nasty 
words Mr, Mao and Mr. Khrushchey are 
flinging at each other, is as close as ever 
when it comes to the elimination of the 
free West. Yet both London and Washing- 
ton continue to be lulled by the euphoric 
belief that because the Russians have not 
broken off the disarmament conference at 
Geneva, “togetherness” is on the horizon and 
we must leave no stone unturned to make it 
a reality. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the prize-winning 
speech written by Miss Toni de Salvo of 
Reno, Nev., entered in the Voice of 
Democracy Contest which is conducted 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars each 
year. This year 250,000 high school stu- 
dents participated in the contest, com- 
peting for the four scholarships that are 
awarded as top prizes. 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 

I am a very new citizen of the United 
States. When I first came to this country 
from England 6 years ago, I was left awe- 
struck. The towering skyscrapers, the mod- 
ern conveniences, and the magnificent natu- 
ral beauty of this land captivated me; and 
I knew at once that I wanted to make my 
home here and wanted my children to be 
America’s children—the products of a pros- 
pering, democratic society. 

It has taken me 5 years to prepare myself 
for citizenship in the United States, and 
those years of study were not the easiest I 
have spent. Yet I have learned much, and 
I hope what knowledge I have gained will 
help to make me a worthy citizen. 

There are many things one must know be- 
fore he can be considered adequately pre- 
pared for citizenship. This honor, espe- 
cially for a naturalized citizen such as I, car- 
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ries with it many responsiblities. In study- 
ing for my citizenship papers, I discovered 
some of these very important obligations. 
Every American should be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with them, and should live in accord- 
ance with their restrictions if he aspires to 
be.a truly worthy citizen. 


One of the first things I learned upon en- 


tering this country is that America is founded 
upon the principle of some freedom for all, 
not all the freedom for a privileged few; and 
to insure this liberty, the founders of our 
country made our freedom relative, not ab- 
solute. In order for a citizen to be assured of 
his rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, he must be willing not to in- 
fringe upon anyone else’s rights in this re- 
spect. For every freedom a citizen exercises, 
he must also fulfill a duty; and for every 
responsibility he may be certain of a cor- 
responding privilege. When each of us ac- 
cepts and meets up to this challenge that 
citizenship offers, we will all be able to live 
contentedly in a smoothly run country. 

I also learned that laws, the means by 
which we are accorded our freedoms and re- 
sponsibilities, play an important role in the 
challenge of citizenship. It is the attitude 
with which you and I, as citizens, treat these 
laws that is so vitally important to the main- 
tenance of our democracy. If even one per- 
son disregards a law, no other individual may 
be adequately assured that his rights to free- 
dom will not be violated. Thus, each per- 
son, after having helped to pass a law into 
effect, should not simply obey that ordinance, 
but should respect and openly support it. 

Each American should also consider it his 
duty to uphold the image which our democ- 
racy has created. Adhering to the moral 
codes which our society has set forth will not 
only give other countries less reason for dis- 
approval and even open ridicule, but may 
ultimately prevent the possible decay of our 
own Nation. And we must solve our internal 
problems before we can hope to show other 
countries the way to freedom and universal 
harmony. 

Yes, democracy places a great burden on 
her citizens, but we are willing children. 
This challenge is an honor and a privilege, 
for by accepting it, and meeting vigorously 
its responsibilities, the citizens of the United 
States of America will be able to preserve the 
great way of life which we enjoy for poster- 
ity, and keep our country the mightiest in 
the world. 

I have been given a distinct honor in being 
allowed to become a citizen of the United 
States. I have taken the oath of allegiance 
in all seriousness, and I hope to be a good 
citizen. I have accepted the challenge of 
democracy and of citizenship; but it is a 
challenge well worth taking up, for it of- 
fers the key to a good way of life—the way of 
a justice, humanity, and equality for 


Five Thousand at Shenandoah, lowa, 
Beef Industry Protest = 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I hold in 
my hand a news article from the Coun- 
cil Bluffs Nonpareil Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
which states facts and the purpose of the 
Shenandoah, Iowa, meeting held there 
last Monday. 

The depressed cattle prices have al- 
ready driven many cattlefeeders to the 
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wall, and many more will go the bank- 
ruptcy route unless President Johnson 
and the Congress take the necessary 
steps, and soon, to ward off the impend- 
ing crash, which will be severely felt by 
our entire Nation. A f 
Seventeen Members of the House have 
already joined me in introducing iden- 
tical bilis to my bill H.R. 10099, which 
limits all meat imports to 50 percent of 
the last 5-year average. I invite many 
more to do so. 
The editorial follows: 
[From the Council Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil, 
Mar. 2, 1964] 
Neep Word From THE WHITE House: 5,000 
AT SHENANDOAH BEEF INDUSTRY PROTEST 


(By Warren T. Francke) 


SHENANDOAH.—Thousands of cattle feed- 
ers crowded Shenandoah Monday to take 
action on the plight of the beef industry. 

The throng would have given the city a 
holiday atmosphere except for the business- 
like faces and serious talk that dominated the 
day. A 

The turnout neared 5,000 at midday, be- 
fore the arrival of Govs. Harold Hughes 
of Iowa and Frank Morrison of Nebraska and 
assistant U.S. Secretary of Agriculture 
George Mehrens of Washington. 

Glenwood banker, John Dean, opened the 
morning session by emphasizing “we're not 
trying to lay the blame on any one door, 
We want to take positive action to improve 
conditions in the cattle industry.“ 

UNIFIED ANSWER _ 

But, industry spokesmen had a unified 
answer to the problem of beef imports. 
Their position aimed toward the White 
House. 

“We won't have legislation,” U.S, Senator 
Jack Murer of Sioux City said in a’ taped 
speech, “unless the President turns on the 
green light.“ 

W. B. Quigley, Valentine, Nebr., lawyer and 
rancher, said, “We must organize. We must 
not forget the need for unity if prices go 
up one or two dollars in the next few weeks. 

“We want only protection to operate * * * 
not charity.” > 

Attorney General Evan Hultman, of Iowa, 
advised the crowd, which packed Mayfair 
Auditorium and spilled over into the old 
armory and into Shenandoah Streets, to 
“stand up, speak up and act up construc- 
tively.” s 

Hultman suggested each man make in- 
dividual protests and demand Federal leg- 
islation putting beef imports back to. pre- 
1962 levels. 

Taped remarks by Congressman BEN F, 
JENSEN, Republican of Exira, suggested the 
meeting adopt a resolution showing the 
“plight of the cattleman and stating a mini- 
mum on imports.” 

Missouri was represented by Secretary of 
Agriculture Frank Marquardt. 

He advised the Iowa organizers of the 
meeting, the Cattle Industry Committee 
headed by Bob Buffington, of Glenwood, that 
“Missouri stands fully behind you.” 

The auditorium audience included Iowa 
Secretary of Agriculture L. B. Libby, Iowa 
Farm Bureau President Merrill Anderson, 
Ralph Baker, of Valentine, Nebr., chairman 
of the board of the Sand Hills Cattle Associ- 
ation, and many other high ranking agri- 
cultural personages, 

PANEL DISCUSSION 

Industry leaders led a panel discussion, 
“What's Wrong With the Cattle Industry,” 
in the afternoon. 

They answered questions posed by those 
attending. 

At the morning session the Johnson ad- 
ministration’s decision to buy beef in an at- 
tempt to ease the cattle price crisis was 
described as appeasement. 
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Nebraskan Quigley was one of several per- 
sons who declared government beef buying 
will not solve the problem. 

Quigley said the buying program diverts 
the supply of meat but doesn't reduce it. 

Glenwood’s Buffington declared, “We 
don't want handouts.” He said government 
buying at the best would create "a very tem- 
porary upturn in prices.” 

Buffington said “the committee seeks leg- 
isiative action to control imports.” 

A St. Joseph, Mo., banker, Jack F, Killackey, 
said bankers, the transportation industry 
and packers all are in for trouble if cattle 
prices remained depressed. 

COMPLETE EMBARGO 


Killackey advocated an immediate and 
complete embargo on meat imports. 

He said “this would bring certain penalties 
under the Geneva agreement on tariff and 
trade,” but it would give us a chance to 
catch our breath. 

“It would be easier for the Government to 
turn off the supply than to buy beef, and 
taxwise it would be cheaper in the long 
run,” said Killackey, vice president of the 
First National Bank of St. Joseph. 

A resolutions committee was drafting rec- 
ommendations to offer for endorsement of 
the meeting later in the day. 


OMAHAN SPEAKS 


C. W. Means, vice president of the Stock 
Yards National Bank of Omaha, said large 
banks are seeing the effects of the cattle 
price crisis in loans to feeders passed on to 
them by country banks. 

The best advice a banker can give cattle- 
men, said Means, is to improve business 
practices and “use their pencils more.” 

Means sald that some feeders, hopeful 
that prices will go up, are holding their cat- 
tle too long, letting them get too heavy and 
then marketing at prices less than those 
which more desirable weight animals would 
have brought. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, a young 
lady front my district, Miss Andrea 
Allain, of Eliot, Maine, recently was 
selected as Maine's contestant in the 
Voice of Democracy contest sponsored 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

I know Members will be interested in 
reading her prize-winning essay “The 
Challenge of Citizenship.” 

THz CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP ` 


To face the challenge of citizenship, one 
must have all of the following traits: interest 
in the happenings of the day, not just in his 
immediate circles but also around the 
world; activeness in his society; and dedi- 
cation and resourcefulness to the service of 
his society. 

In discussing each of these characteristics, 
I come first to interest, which I place above 
all of the others in facing the challenge of 
citizenship. A person could not be truly 
active, dedicated, or resourceful unless he 
was interested. People are not born with 
definite interests; they develop them through 
enyironment. If a young person is influ- 
enced by an adult.to realize his own personal 
value and duties as a citizen, he develops an 
interest in that citizenship and usually 
Strives to face that challenge. A person 
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Should attempt to understand the events 
happening in the world. He should consider 
the views of all factions involved in disputes 
and interpret for himself his own beliefs. 

Activeness is the second quality necessary 
to meet the challenge offered by citizenship. 
A person ls not dedicated or resourceful un- 
less he is active in his interests. By “ac- 
tive,“ I don't mean simply physical pres- 
ence, I mean participation and support. If 
& berson finds an interest, he should culti- 
vate that interest and use it to improve him- 
Self as well as others. One who is active 
in his citizenship is a person who is well in- 
formed and is prepared to meet his own prob- 
lems, should they involve small town or 
large city; school board or Congress. With- 
Out activity in an interest, a person's talents 
are wasted and he has avolded the valuable 
Challenge offered to him. 

I come now to dedication. It takes dedi- 
Cation to truly exhibit interest and activity. 
Facing the challenge of citizenship and striy- 
ing to support and assist our Nation in its 
forward movement takes dedication. Im- 
Portant members of our Government have 
this dedication but this is not sufficient to 
Uphold our country, It is the common man, 
the layman, who must be dedicated and 
through this dedication help our country to 
grow and improve. 4 

For my last quality necessary to face the 
valuable challenges offered to Americans, I 
have chosen resourcefulness. One who is 
truly dedicated to an interest is well in- 
formed on that interest. and is capable of 
Contributing valuable information and ideas 
to promote that interest. If Americans had 
not been able to solve their national prob- 
lems we, as a country would never have 
reached the high degree of importance in 
the world which we maintain today. 

In conclusion, I believe that in every 
American who has been taught to love his 
country and to realize his value as a citi- 
zen, there lies the strength to face these 
challenges of citizenship. Everyone does not 
exhibit all these characteristics strongly, but 
I do feel that most Americans have the 
traits that I have mentioned. It is through 
the ideals of interest, activity, dedication, 
and resourcefulness, held by the people of 
America, that our country has come to be 
a world power. I don't believe the young 
people of today are changing. - I feel that 
they will face the challenge of citizenship 
and help strengthen our country in its serv- 
ice to the peoples of the world, as good citi- 
zens of our Nation have always done. 


The Courts: A Jury of Peers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, many 
times this past year I have voiced my 
support for legislation which I felt would 
help alleviate some of the problems that 
confront our Nation’s youth. 

I believe that future historians will 
look upon this Congress as one that fully 
realized the importance of our young 
People and took constructive actions to 
insure their stable growth and provide 
them with the opportunities that they 
deserve and must have. 

As we all know, much of the credit 
for action in this area justifiably goes 
to our late President. He sent the first 
youth message to Congress and was in- 
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strumental in initiating action on many 
of our youth programs. I am happy to 
see that President Johnson plans to con- 
tinue and add to this worthwhile ven- 
ture. 

The problems of America’s younger 
generation are so large as to be of na- 
tional concern. a 

For example, recent reports indicate 
that the problem of youth crime con- 
tinues to grow in alarming proportions. 
During the last 14 years juvenile delin- 
quency has increased faster than the 
juvenile population. In 1962 more than 
1.4 million Americans under the age of 
25 were arrested. Persons under 18 rep- 
resent 43 percent of all arrests for seri- 
ous felonies, such as auto theft, burglary, 
and assault. 

Clearly, this problem is of such mag- 
nitude that the use of Federal programs 
to help alleviate this alarming situation 
is not inappropriate. However, we must 
not forget that many localities are help- 
ing their young citizens with farsighted, 
comprehensive programs. I am proud to 
say that one such program that has 
caused great national interest is a pro- 
gram that was initiated in my home- 
town in Indiana. In the 1 year that 
Judge Harold R. Johnston has been on 
the bench in Vigo County, Ind., he has 
substantially modernized local arrange- 
ments for handling juvenile offenders. 

He was instrumental in obtaining an 
$88,000 county appropriation for a new 
detention and rehabilitation center, He 
has updated the probation system and 
is currently heading a movement to con- 
struct a youth recreation center in the 
area. His most unique innovation was 
the creation of a program whereby teen- 
agers compose juries that try crimes 
committed by juvenile offenders. Under 
this arrangement the teenage juries rec- 
ommendations are given to judges, and 
many times their verdict is accepted and 
imposed on the young offender by the 
court. 

It is hoped that the emotional impact 
of sitting in court in judge of their peers 
will have a double benefit for the young 
people involved. 

First, it provides an invaluable on-the- 
spot lesson in civics, Second, it is felt 
that juries of this type will serve as a 
deterrent to juvenile delinquency, These 
younger people seem to be tougher on 
the juvenile offender than are juries 
composed of older citizens. 

Judge Johnston has made a great con- 
tribution by initiating this program. He 
is truly a leader in this field. At this 
time I ask the Members of the Senate 
to join with me in tribute to this dedi- 
cated man who has added greatly to 
our campaign to reduce youth crime. 

The January 20 issue of Newsweek 
magazine has an excellent story on this 
program, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have this article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Courts: A JURY OF PEERS 

Quietly the jurors filed last week into the 
small, gray-walled Terre Haute courtroom 
and heard a simple case: a defendant ad- 
mitted shoplifting, a 98-cent key chain in a 
department store. With the evidence and 
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instructions from the court in hand, the 
panel repaired to an adjoining room to de- 
cide what punishment to recommend. Up 
to a point, it was strictly routine. But the 
trial was a milestone in Terre Haute's fight 
against juvenile delinquency. Each juror 
was only 17 years old, the same age as the 
defendant. 

The idea of letting teenagers be judged 
by their peers was the nub of an all-out 
campaign by Vigo County Judge Harold 
Ralph Johnston to hold down teenage mis- 
creancy in his Indiana bailiwick. When 
Johnston, an earnest, 37-year-old lawyer, 
took office a year ago, juvenile crime was 
increasing alarmingly—and nobody in the 
city of some 75,000 seemed to be doing any- 
thing about it. 

New look: Johnston set out to make 
changes. While engineering an $88,000 
county appropriation for a new detention 
and rehabilitation center, he modernized the 
community's probation system, modified the 
policy of holding kids behind bars (“We 
cut detentions by 90 percent”), and began 
persuading civic leaders to finance a place 
for restless teen groups to gather after dark. 
But his boldest move was to bring teen- 
agers into a general juvenile court as jurors 
for the first time. 

With encouragement from Terre Haute's 
school officials, 210 ordinary pupils volun- 
teered for jury duty. “We don't want 
the football stars and class leaders,” John- 
ston says. “We want Joe Blow, the C stu- 
dent.“ 

As the first jury of puplls— three boys and 
four girls—tried its first case last week; the 
youngsters were intently serious. “Sure wish 
I had a tranquilizer,” Bob McGlivrey quipped 
nervously after being chosen as foreman. 
McGilvrey, a senior at Honey Creek High. 
led the jury to its verdict: the 17 year old 
who filched the key chain should be put on 
probation until his 18th birthday, deprived 
of his learner's driving permit, and sent to 
night vocational school. 

The decision—which under the law could 
be no more than a recommendation—was 
accepted and enforced by Juvenile Referee 
Herbert R. Gerdink. The verdict on the 
experiment itself was highly favorable. For 
the juvenile jury, McGilvrey sald: “Adults 
are fudged by their peers. Why shouldn't 
teenagers be? We can understand the prob- 
lems of teenagers. I think we'll be fairly 
harsh, because we don’t want adults to form 
the wrong idea of us.“ In his chambers, 
Judge Johnston gave his view: “In 4 years 
almost 1,000 students will have been trained 
and many of them will have sat as jurors 
. The idea is preventive * * * . The 
mere emotional impact of sitting in court 
and seeing another of their age in trovble 
may impress them.” 


Other citles—Jacksonville, Fla, and 
Frankfort, Ky., for instance—havye success- 
fully experimented with teenage juries in 
municipal and traffic courts. 


The Battlefield at Olustee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend and able colleague, the gentle- 
man, from Florida, D. R, (BILLY) MAT- 
THEWS, on February 22, 1964, at the Lake 
Oakland Cemetery, Lake City, Fla., com- 
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memorated those 15,000 Confederate 
youth who fought in the fiery Battle of 
Olustee 100 years ago in the War Be- 
tween the States. Mr. MATTHEWS paid 
tribute not only to those gray-clad men 
who died in the defense of their country, 
but also to all other Americans who have 
sacrificed their lives for their Nation in 
the history of the United States. In 
these times of troubled peace, it is good 
to remember the men who have died in 
this Nation’s many yesteryears of war. 
I commend Mr. MATTHEWS remarks to 
your reading: 
Dury CALLED—THEY ANSWERED 

(Talk by Congressman D. R. (BILLY) MAT- 

THEWS, at the memorial service commemo- 

rating the 100th anniversary of the Battle 

of Olustee of the War Between the States, 

Lake City Oakland Cemetery. Lake City, 

Fla„ Saturday, February 22, 1964) 

A hundred years have passed since the roar 
of the cannon Was stilled on the battlefield 
at Olustee. 

More than 15,000 gray-clad Florida youths 
marched away to the War Between the 
States, and we are here today to honor their 
memory by honoring those who He in this 
hallowed ground. 

As we lift the curtain of the past, we think 
of the pain and suffering that attended that 
great confiict—we think of the thousand 
native sons who were killed in action—the 
5,000 who were wounded—the 5,000 who died 
of hardship and disease. 

The action at Olustee was one of the 
fiercest of the war, Confederate casualties 
were nearly 20 percent of the force engaged. 
Federal casualties doubled that loss. 

With the sun at its meridian, the opposing 
armies trudged down the sandy roads and 
through the marshes to that fateful ground 
a few miles east of here. As the sunlight 
slanted through the pines, the bloody, 6- 
hour battle was fought and a great Con- 
federate victory gained. 

The comman general and his troops 
were commended by the Confederate Con- 
gress “for the skill and gallantry displayed 
in achieving the signal victory.” 

What brings a man to take arms against 
his own brother? Most of these men of the 
Gray and of the Blue were not professional 
soldiers. These men were not seeking war. 

‘These soldiers who lie silent here responded 
to the bugle note of war because of their de- 
votion and because it was their duty, ; 

They responded to the challenge: 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, thou must, 
The youth replies, I can.” 


Here they lie, heroes of another century. 

Duty called—they answered. 

They left home, loved ones, worldly pleas- 
ures. They forfeited security, riches, com- 
fort, happiness, 

They met hardship, deprivation, suffering, 
death. 

Some were learned, wealthy, and privileged. 

Some were unlettered, poor, and humble. 

The majority were men of the common 
mold, yet, “The heroic cannot be common.” 
These heroes were, then, uncommon men. 

They did not in vain. Their mortal 
lives ended 10 decades ago, but a great na- 
tion has risen from their devotion. A vast 
multitude calls them blessed. 

Duty called—they answered. 

These fallen warriors have been silent a 
hundred years. Could they speak, what 
would they say?, The most sublime word in 
the English language is duty.” 

Yes, that is what they would say. 

“Freedom of the press does not mean vio- 
lation of fair and objective reporting.” 

“Freedom of religion does not mean hos- 
tility of government to religion.” 
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“The right to assemble peaceably does not 
mean the right to foment strife, riots, and 
contempt for law.” 

Yes, that is what they would say. 

“You who have received much from this 
country; have you given something in re- 
turn?” 

“You, the living, must take the torch from 
Olustee and keep the flame of freedom burn- 


Yes, that is what they would say. 

These men at rest here did their duty. 

When duty called—they answered. 

We can best pay tribute to them by doing 
our duty. 

Let us from this day forth determine to 
lead lives of greater nobility and heed the 
admonition of the Prophet, “Fear the Al- 
mighty. Keep His commandments. This is 
the whole duty of man.” 

May we, in solemn contemplation of this 
hour, determine within our hearts to do our 
whole duty. 

Then we may, as Cag. gain immortality, 
for— 


“The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds, both great and smali, 
Are close-knit strands of an unbroken 


thread, 
Where love ennobles all. 
The world may sound no trumpet, ring no 


bells, 
The book of life the shining record tells.” 


Preferential Treatment for Negroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, an 
article appeared in this week's issue of 
US. News & World Report which I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
not only all the Members of the House, 
but particularly, to the attention of the 
Senators. 

It is headed, “One City’s Rules on Hir- 
ing for School Jobs” and the story re- 
lates that if a Negro and a white person 
both apply for the same job in Pitts- 
burgh’s school system, the Negro will 
automatically get the job. 

This is a deliberate downgrading of 
the white race in order to curry favor 
with the minority bloc voters and this 
attitude is only the beginning of the 
treatment whites can expect if the steam- 
roller of the civil rights bill gets under- 
way. 

I, for one, would hate to have the job 
of explaining to my constituents why I 
supported a measure that has this atti- 
tude as its central theme. I hope, too, 
the Senators who now have a chance to 
defeat this unconstitutional bill, will ask 
themselves how they could possibly ex- 
plain supporting this attitude. 

The article follows: 

One Crrr's RULES ON HIRING For SCHOOL JOBS 

PrrrspurcH.—lIf a Negro and a white—with 
equal qualifications—apply for any job in 
the Pittsburgh public schools, the Negro will 
be hired. This was announced February 27 
by the board of education. 

An official described it as a policy of “con- 
scious preferment" of Negroes to “redress 
imbalances” in the racial mixture of school 
employees. He said Negro teachers are being 
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placed in predominantly white schools so 
the white children can get a firsthand look 
at Negro professionals. 


Your World and Mine 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, em- 
phasis in communications media neces- 
sarily dwells on the problems of foreign 
affairs, and a major trouble spot is south- 
east Asia. 

Columnist Michael Ward, writing in 
the Suburban Life, La Grange, Ill., on 
February 27, comments upon the prob- 
lems in that area of the globe, and di- 
rects our attention to the views of our 
distinguished colleague, Senator THOMAS 
Dopp, of Connecticut. In view of the 
concern which the American public has 
in conditions in that area, I feel this 
article is of great timely value: 

Your WORLD AND MINE 
(By Michael Ward) 

Whether we like it or not, the stakes are 
higħ in southeast Asia and the free world 
cannot afford to lose any more ground in 
that strategic area. A Communist conquest 
of southeast Asia would almost certainly re- 
sult in a serious shift in the world balance 
of power. 

In fact such an occurrence would definite- 
ly imperil our own ability to survive as a 
nation. 

A review of past events indicates the grav- 
ity of the situation there and how our posi- 
tion has become weak instead of strong. 

The coalition government in Laos exists in 
name only. The fact is that the Royalists— 
supported by the neutralist forces of Gen. 
Kong Le—have been weakened by the offen- 
sive actions of Prince Souphannayong’s 
Pathet Lao forces. 

We have withdrawn from Laos, but the 
North Vietnamese have not. The tripartite 
supervisory committee can operate in the 
the non-Communist sections of the coun- 
try, but not in the areas controlled by the 
Communists, 

Cambodia has terminated relations with 
the United States and Britain because Prince 
Sthanouk believes that the Communists will 
eventually rule Asia. In short he wants to 
get the best deal for himself and his people. 

Then too the war in Vietnam has gone from 
bad to worse since the overthrow of the Diem 
regime last November. There have been two 
coups since Diem’s fall. South Vietnam can- 
not afford any more coups without destroy- 
ing herself. 

Despite the bleak picture, Senator THOMAS 
Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut is convinced 
that the United States can stop communism 
from engulfing southeast Asia. 

In this month's issue of the American Se- 
9 855 Council’s Washington Report, Dopp 

a series of countermeasures 
8 to achieve that objective. They 
are: 

The United States must bolster the Khanh 
government in South Vietnam if the war 
against the Vietcong is to be successfully 
prosecuted. 

We must assure the world that we will 
not abandon Southeast Asia, that Vietnam 
will not be neutralized and that the United 
States will not participate in a conference to 
neutralize Cambodia. 
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Encourage the South Vietnam Government 
to produce a white paper documenting the 
fact that the Vietcong guerrilla war is 
Planned, led, and organized by agents of Ho 
Chi Minh. A similar one should be prepared 
by the anti-Communist elements in Laos 
detailing the repeated violations of the cease 
fire and Geneva Treaty by the Pathet Lao. 

Allow the South Vietnamese to carry the 
War into North Vietnam and reject the Red 
Fround rule that wars must always be con- 
ducted in free world territory, never in Com- 
Munist territory. 

Permit defectors and refugees from North 

tnam to establish front movements for the 
liberation of North Vietnam and supply them 
With the necessary propaganda facilities. Ho 
Chi Minh conducts his activities in the 
South under a liberation front organization 
that has representatives in 15 countries. 

When the Communists attack again in 
Laos, the United States should assist, General 
Phoumi and General Kong Le to counter- 
attack, encouraging them to secure at least 
the southern half of the country including 
the Laotian e which Ho Chi Minh 
Uses to send men and supplies into South 
Vietnam. 


Danger to Savings From Tax Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I have sent 
the following release to the various news- 
Papers in the hope that the plight of our 
American workmen and industries will 
be called to the attention of the people 
in all walks of life: 


> 

Congressman Joun H. Dent today warned 
the Congress of danger to sayings from tax 
Cuts which may well be sent abroad by Amer- 
ican industry for investment in foreign na- 
tions for plant facilities to displace U.S. ex- 
Ports as well as automation to displace do- 
mestic employment, 

Denr said that the rush to foreign shores 
by U.S, industry is caused by foreign restric- 
tions (other than, but including- tariffs) 
against U.S. imports, the desire for cheaper 
Wage levels in foreign countries and the lack 
of protective covenants by U.S. customs 
Which allow these same U.S, companies to im- 
Port back in the United States the products 
Of the foreign plants (Studebaker, Burroughs 
Business Machines, Singer Sewing Machine, 
Royal Typewriter, eto.) 

This means that the market money of the 
little taxpayers saved by the tax cut may 
Well go into payrolls for foreign workers and 
ne foreign profits for runaway U.S. indus- 

es. 


The latest plant movement is Kaiser with 
a new aluminum rod and cable mill in West 
Berlin. The plant will cost $3,600,000 in 
American money. 

Kaiser is a major producer of aluminum 
electrical conductor material in the United 
States and this plant will displace exports 
to Germany from the United States. Kaiser 
is also building a modern aluminum fabri- 
cating mill at Koblenz on the Rhine, through 
a subsidiary—Kaiser Aluminum-Werke, 
mbH. This plant will make the export- 
ing of these products to Germany a thing 
Of the past. 

At the same time this information came 
across my desk, the State Department and 
Agriculture Department made an announce- 
Ment of a new beef import deal which allows 
Australia and New Zealand to ship increased 
beef and mutton in 1965 and 1966. 
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Although the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
cently said that our. beef import position 
was untenable, the action pushes aside the 
serious complaints of the U.S. beef industry, 
(This is the only beef market in the world 
unprotected.) 

Beef imports have increased from 18 mil- 
lion pounds in 1958, to over 517 million 
pounds in 1963. Total beef and mutton im- 
ports were 577 million pounds in 1963, and 
will increase to 582 million pounds in 1966. 
The sop to the U.S, farmer is contained in a 
4-percent cut for 1964 for obvious reasons, 
however, this is ultimately picked up by & 
6-percent increase in both 1965 and 1966. 

The State Department has thus assured 
the foreign exporters that they will share 
equitably in U.S. market growth, according 
to the National Milk Producers Association. 

This association blames the imports for 
depressing the price of all dairy cows, re- 
tarding the rate of culling and thereby in- 
creasing the milk supply which is thrown out 
of gear by the enormous amounts of import 
beef at prices lower than our U.S. costs. 

Added to this is the grave situation caused 
by imports of cream and cheese, further de- 
pressing the milk market and increasing 
costs to the Government for surplus stocks. 

An announcement by the Dunn Corp. on 
the liquidation of the Wyandotte Worsted 
Co., carries the following statement: 

We are enclosing with this letter a copy 
of our liquidation catalog on the Pittsfield 
Division of the Wyandotte Worsted Co. 

“This plant, which at one time employed 
more than 500 people, has died. Not from 
old age, not from inadequate management 
or inferior equipment and certainly not from 
lack of interest on the part of employer or 
employee. This fine mill, which meant the 
livelihood of 500 American citizens, has been 
killed by foreign imports. 

“I am sure you will realize that far more 
than 500 people have been affected by the 
closing of this plant. The merchants of the 
city of Pittsfield will suffer as well. 

“The purpose of my letter and In sending 
you our catalog is to bring your attention 
to the serious need for curbing foreign 
imports, not only in textiles, but on other 
goods that are in direct competition with 
American industries, 

“We cannot long stand competition from 
foreign mill owners who pay their labor 
slave wages, It is an economic truth that 
we cannot sell goods for less than it costs 
to make them. 

“Our standard of living is the highest 
in the world today. I urge you to keep it 
that way by voting for higher tariffs on 
goods coming in from foreign countries that 
are in direct competition with American 
industry. 

“It is a fine and charitable thing to be 
your brother’s keeper, but it simply does 
not make sense to starve your own family 
sọ your neighbor across the sea can be well 
fed. May we have your views on the above?“ 

The Portland Press Herald editorial which 
follows ought to be a warning to the negotia- 
tors at the GATT Conferences (Christian Her- 
ter, George Ball and company), that the 
press may awaken to the serious threat to 
our way of life, free enterprise, free labor 
and above all—our entire economic well- 
being. 

It should be a warning to the political 
parties of the need for action to protect 
our jobs and domestic production against 
unfair trade practices. 


The following is from the Portland 
Press Herald: 


“A year ago everyone—well, almost every- 


one—was hailing the praises of the European 
Common Market, what it could do to lift liv- 
ing standards, especially if Britain joined, 
and the necessity of giving President. Ken- 
nedy wide powers to regulate U.S. tariff rates 
in negotiations with the enlarged and grow- 
ingly prosperous continental trading area. 
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“Right now the bloom is off the rose, with 
President Charles De Gaulle giving Britain 
the bum’s rush, while the Common Market 
boosts its tariffs In a way to exclude many of 
our agricultural products. Not only are Eu- 
ropeans critically revaluating the Common 
Market, but hostility to freer trade is rising 
in this country, as Europe and other world 
areas step up their low-cost exports of man- 
ufactured goods to the United States. In 
this atmosphere President Kennedy will find 
it difficult to dicker with aggressive traders 
overseas who raise barriers of all kinds 
against American products, 

“Maine is especially hard hit by the new 
protectionists, plus those pouring an im- 
mense flood of manufactures into U.S. mar- 
kets, and we had new evidence of it last 
week in the case of Guilford Industries, 
whose president is H. King Cummings of 
Newport, 

“During a period when the deck has been 
stacked against the making of cotton and 
woolen textiles In New England, Guliford 
Industries has been expanded into a three- 
factory operation (Newport, Guilford, and 
Eastport) employing at times nearly a thou- 
sand Maine people in turning out woolen 
yarns and textile goods. But last week Mr. 
Cummings was forced to tell his employees at 
Newport that largely because of a ‘heavy load 
of imports’ he will be forced into adjust- 
ments reducing the scope of his operations 
there. Fortunately, he hopes that the work- 
ers displaced can be given other employment 
or absorbed in his plants at the other two 
towns. (The congressional answer to this 
competition is another $370 million to be 
paid to textile millionaires, How silly can 
we get.) 

This is a serious matter for a town the 
size of Newport, and so far as Maine is con- 
cerned, it is not an isolated result of the 
changing world trade picture, Rising shoe 
imports not long ago helped force the clos- 
ing of an Auburn shoeshop that had func- 
tioned there for decades. The Maine poultry 
industry has been hit between the eyes by 
the sliding duties imposed by the Common 
Market against exports to West Germany of 
frozen poultry. The competition of Asian 
cheap cotton imports with the products of 
Maine’s cotton textile mills has long been 
an economic fact of life here, The same is 
true of the clothespin industry, the economic 
mainstay of several Maine towns. 

“There is a vast difference between free 
trade and freer trade, During what might 
be called the protectionist era of this country, 
a strong movement developed in favor of free 
trade as a reaction against higher and higher 
US. tariffs manipulated purely to protect 
special Interests in the United States. The 
late, great Prof. Frank Taussig of Harvard 
University could give innumerable reasons 
for abandoning protective tariffs, and gradu- 
ally they have been greatly lowered. Yet 
with the diffusion of technological progress, 
accompanied by immense disparities in wage 
levels, there is more to be said today for the 
kind of adjustments of trade barriers that 
will make trade freer without causing dam- 
aging dislocations to towns like Newport and 
Auburn and goodness knows how many more. 
We trust this is also the feeling of the ad- 
ministration, and of Congress.” 


Mrs. Robert F. Wagner 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 
Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my sad privilege to join in 
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this tribute to the memory of Mrs. Robert 
F. Wagner, 

This wonderful first lady of the city 
of New York was a shining example of 
graciousness in all she did. Hers was 
not an easy task in trying at all times to 
draw the line between the public and 
private lives of the Wagners. In one 
of her few public statements she said 
that she felt it was her job to lessen the 
strain and provide more leisure time for 
her husband, the mayor. 

Susan Wagner believed that Gracie 
Mansion, the lovely white mansion over- 
looking the East River, belonged to all 
the people of New York, and she threw 
it open to charitable and civic groups. 
At times she was the guide for tours of 
schoolchildren and other groups. 

Mrs. Wagner’s death is a real loss and 
I join my colleagues in extending my 
profound sympathy to Mayor Wagner 
and his two fine sons. 


A Success Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to place before the 
House an article about a man whose 
career should be an inspiration to all, 
and especially to those upon whom some 
physical handicap has been visited. The 
man of whom I speak is Milton K. Cum- 
mings, of Huntsville, Ala., a fine human 
being, a loyal Democrat, an enlightened 
businessman, and one who typifies the 
American success story. The article is 
from the Nashville Tennessean Sunday 
magazine of January 19, 1964. I com- 
mend it to you: ` 

New THRONE FOR A Corron KING 
(By Louise Davis) 

Why success yanked Milton K. Cummings 
out of the crowd and set him at the top of 
north Alabama's industrial heap is a mystery 
to him. 

But he can pinpoint almost to the minute 
the melodramatic turning point in his 
fortune. 

It was late one night in 1936 when he was 
summoned to the bedside of his employer, a 
Huntsville cotton merchant named Shelby 
Fletcher, who was dying of a heart attack. 

Hurriedly, in the presence of a lawyer, the 
stricken man dictated his will, and Cum- 
mings hopped downstairs to type it, When 
Pletcher had signed it, he died. 

And Cummings was heir to $5,000, the nest 
egg out of which he bullt a multimillion- 
dollar fortune and the biggest industry in 
north Alabama, one that now employs 3,252 
men and women. 

But the genius of Milton Cummings—the 
ability that has made him a symbol of the 
“New South“! —is his skill in switching from 
a way of life that was to the way of life that 
is. 


His transition from the cotton business 
to space engineering (he is head of Brown 
g Co. in Huntsville, chief supplier 

to NASA at Redstone Arsenal) is a model 
for businessmen of the South, bankers say. 
His awareness of the businessman’s obliga- 
tion to participate in government, his sense 
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of duty toward training workers of his region 
for new type jobs has set him apart, 

“Milton personifies what has 
happened in the South in the last genera- 
tion,” Sam Fleming, president of Nashville's 
Third National Bank, said. 

“He changed from cotton to a business with 
a future when the time for change came. 
He has ability and courage. He is quite a 
man.” 

Cummings himself, who has been called 
the No. 1 citizen of Huntsville, views his 52 
years as a great gift, given to him to prove a 
greater philosophy. That, despite the fact 
he lost one leg to osteomyelitis when he was 
4 years old and had to learn to walk with 
an artificial leg. 

“I am perhaps the happiest, the most grate- 
ful man in the world—grateful to friends 
and to God,” he said recently in the spar- 
kling white office of his space-keyed build- 
ing at the outskirts of Huntsville. “There 
is no way I could duplicate my career with- 
out the support of both of them.” 

His boyhood struggles tied him close to 
laborers. He talks their language, encour- 
ages their friendship, wins the affection and 
support of employees of all ranks. 

“I see so much suffering,” he said. 
know the problems of the poor. 

“Why I should be pulled out of their midst, 
I don’t understand. Why I should be afflict- 
ed with the loss of a leg, or blessed with 
a prosperous cotton business, and then the 
this business, I don't understand.” 

But he makes it his business to understand 
all that is going on about him. He reads 
every news magazine and reliable newspaper 
he can get his hands on, analyzes the influ- 
ence on business of scientific, social, politi- 
cal developments, 

Getting outside his own mind, setting aside 
his own opinions is the great trick in making 
a decision, he said. 

“That is one of the things that Mr. Fletch- 
er, my benefactor and first employer, taught 
me,” Cummings said. “He taught me to be 
realistic, to be conscious of what other peo- 
ple are thinking and doing, to set aside my 
own personal opinion and try to assess the 
present situation. 

“Having assessed it, I try to set a sound 
policy for the future and take a financial 
position to support that decision.” 9 

Scientist Wernher von Braun, citing Cum- 
mings’ impact on the region, particularly his 
help in establishing the Alabama Research 
Institute in Huntsville, called it an example 
of “the most inspiring thing the free world 
can display.” 

Vice President Johnson asked Cummings 
to take the lead in a new approach to equal 
employment opportunities. Auburn Univer- 
sity last year cited him for his contribution 
to “Alabama and the Nation as industrialist, 
civic leader, and humanitarian.” 

Cummings, whose father and grandfather 
grew up in Huntsville, was born in Gadsden, 
Ala., in 1911. His family soon moved to 
Texas, his mother’s native State. There he 
suffered osteomyelitis and had one leg am- 
putated just below the knee. When the 
family moved back to Huntsville and he was 
still on crutches, he ran errands for his 
father, who worked for a cotton merchant. 

“It was the crutches that made Mr. Flet- 
cher notice me,” Cummings said. “When I 
graduated from high school, when I was 16, 
in 1928, he offered me a college scholarship, 
including all expenses paid at Harvard Medi- 
cal School or wherever I chose to go.” 

Cummings had thought he would like to 
be a doctor, and the offer was tempting. 
But he turned it down. 

“I told Mr. Fletcher my parents had taken 
care of me as a crippled child, and now it 
was my obligation to take care of them. I 
thought I had to start making money right 
then.” 

Fletcher gave him a job as clerk in his 
cotton business in the fall of 1028. He 
made $75 a month. 
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Cummings learned the dramatic lessons of 
the depression. People he had known as 
leading citizens of the town, some of them 
wealthy when he was in high school, were 
in the bread line 4 years later. 

In 1936, with his $5,000, the young man 
went into the cotton business for himself at 
age 25. He soon became the most successful 
cotton merchant in the area, buying cotton 
from farmers and selling it to mills. 

By 1953, Cummings decided the cotton 
business was a thing of the past, and he got 
out of it. 

“I didn't feel that President Eisenhower, 
Secretary Benson, or the American farmer 
really understood the agricultural problems 
of the day,” Cummings said. “Their policy 
showed they favored lower farm prices and 
uncontrolled production, inviting disaster 
for cotton, and for farmers in general.” 

He devoted the next 4 years to managing 
his investments in the stock market, with 
highly satisfactory results. 

But there was something arid about that 
sort of success. He missed working with 
other men. 

And while his own fortune climbed, a 
struggling Huntsville firm, Brown Engineer- 
ing, floundered. In 1957, housed in an old 
cotton mill in a shabby part of town, the 
company had 212 employees and was prac- 
tically bankrupt. 

In 1958, board members asked Cummings 
to take over the presidency for 3 months— 
long enough to save the company until they 
could find a man with engineering experi- 
ence. 

Cummings accepted the challenge, 
breathed such life into the business that 
board members asked him to take over the 
job as permanent president. 

Cummings was fascinated by the possi- 
bilities. He built it into the most diversi- 
fied, largest machine shop in the South for 
the space program. The company designs 
and builds over 1,000 of the component, 
custom-built parts that go into space ve- 
hicles for NASA. 

“We do it from the drawing board to the 
finished product,” Cummings said. “Many 
times the things we build are being built 
for the first time ever. We are part of the 
ground support for the missile system.” 

Cummings poured more than $1 million 
of his own money into the sick business, and 
the loans he made outreached Huntsville 
and Nashville banks and made him a steady 
customer at New York’s largest. 

By 1961 he had begun construction of 
three new buildings for office space, labora- 
tories, machine shops, and testing areas that 
are now spread out over an 80-acre site. 

Cummings still shakes his head at the 
unlikely position he is in—he, with only a 
high school education, head of a vast engi- 
neering company. 

His method is to seek out the best man 
for each job—including scores of Ph. D.’s— 
and concern himself with making the finan- 
cial end of the operation click, He takes 
pride in the fact that the average age of his 
employees is 32. 

A former championship tennis player (he 
won State competitions regularly and gave 
demonstrations of his tennis-playing skill 
at Army hospitals during World War II to 
show amputees they had nothing to fear) 
he still plays and excellent game of golf. 

But the challenge of business has almost 
crowded golf off the schedule. 

“I don't enjoy golf enough to want to 
get away from the job,” he said. “I always 
have the proposition before me: Are you 
doing the best you can for the trust of the 
3,250 people who work here, and for the 
stockholders? 

“You couldn't be exposed to something like 
this and enjoy a yacht in Florida. Brown 
Engineering is a part of me now. I wouldn't 
be happy anywhere else.“ 

He is in the thick of so many fundraising 
drives, local and national campaigns for im- 
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Proving health, education, and employment 
in his region that two typed pages won't hold 
the lst. 

But his devotion to the Presbyterian 
Church, as deacon for 23 years, and later as 
elder, has been the pivot. 

This business success itself is proof of the 
Practical wisdom of Christianity, he is con- 
vinced, 

“There never has been a time that I put 
Public interest above my own that I did not 
Gain,” Cummings said. Dollars should be 
the byproducts of good service. 

"I believe this: We are our 
keeper.” 

When thè then Vice President Johnson last 
Spring notified all companies with Govern- 
Ment contracts that they were to make a 
Survey of practices regarding employment of 
Negroes, gs grabbed the bull by the 
horn. 

He not only made the requested survey and 
Usted all of the methods his company is 
taking to help train and make employable 
More Negroes. He banded together 16 busi- 
ness firms—Government contractors, for the 
Most part—to take positive action to give 
Negroes equal opportunity for employment. 

The report was completed November 20, 
and 2 days later, at the very hour of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's assassination, Cummings was 
in Vice President Johnson's Office, submitting 
the 30-page report and discussing it with 
One of Johnson's assistants. 

“Johnson became President while I was 
in his office," Cummings said, glancing at 
the one portrait in his office: an autographed 
Photograph of President Kennedy. 

But Cummings’ zeal in providing equal 
job opportunities for Negroes has stirred 
the wrath of many conservative Alabam- 
jans—Gov. George Wallace in particular. 

is accustomed to political blasts 
against him on front pages. He thrives 
on political fights—once even served out 
an unexpired term in the State legislature. 

Part of his value to north Alabama Is as 
liaison man between Huntsville and Wash- 
ington, 

Business takes him to Washinton about 
Once a month, and to “the cape” (Kennedy 
Now, Canaveral before) about once every 
3 months. His company has offices at “the 
Cape” as well as at Houston and Huntsville. 

He is at much at home in the Senate din- 
ing room in ‚Washington (with his good 
friend, Senator JoHN SPARKMAN, of Hunts- 
ville) as he is in the Huntsville Country 
Ciub, 

His friendship with Senator SPARKMAN is 
80 close that the Senator and his wife and 
daughter spent the night at the Cummings’ 
Stately, white-columned home to hear elec- 
tion returns when SPARKMAN ran for the 
Yice-presidency, with Adlai Stevenson, in 
1952. 

“Life magazine was there to cover the 
victory party,” Cummings said. Ot course, 
it never happened.” 

“Milton likes to work in the background 
in politics,” Mrs. Cummings said. He loves 
entertaining friends—politicians, company 
People—here at home. There is hardly a day 
that he doesn't bring somebody home to 
hinch." 

One of Huntsville'is handsomest antebel- 
lum mansions has been the Cummings home 
for 16 years. They brought up their son 
and three daughters there. 

But now that their children are grown, 
the Cummings are making another big 
switch. They will soon move into a bright 
new one-story home they have built on a 
l-acre lot nearby. 

Last summer, when Auburn University 
gave him an honorary Ph. D. degree in rec- 
Ognition of his work for the improvement 
of the region, two plane loads of Huntsville 
businessmen flew down for the ceremony, 
and dozens of others drove there. 


brother's 
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Nothing in his career—not even the trans- 
formation of Brown Engineering from a $130,- 
000 business in 1958 to a $5,200,000 business 
today—has made Cummings prouder. 

The president’s office, the office of the 
crippled boy who turned down a chance at 
becoming a doctor so that he could support 
his parents, has a new title on the door: 
Dr. M. K. Cummings, 


Federal Jurisdiction for Attack on the 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing legislation providing for Fed- 
eral jurisdiction over persons charged 
with attacks upon the life of the Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and successors to 
the Presidency. 

The tragedy of last November 22 has 
made it clear that our laws need to be 
tightened to insure uniform prosecution 
of those charged with attacking the lives 
of our Chief Executives or their succes- 
sors. 

This proposed legislation has been 
drafted after long study and considera- 
tion in cooperation with Dr. Arthur Len- 
hoff, professor emeritus of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Following is an explanation of the 
background of my bill: 

FEDERAL JURISDICTION FoR ATTACK ON THE 

PRESIDENT 
I. WOULD FEDERAL JURISDICTION OVER MUR- 

DEROUS ATTACKS ON THE LIVES OF THE PRESI- 

DENT, PRESIDENT-ELECT, VICE PRESIDENT, AND 

OFFICERS NEXT IN THE ORDER OF SUCCESSION 

TO THE PRESIDENTIAL OFFICE, BE EXCLUSIVE 

OF THE JURISDICTION OF THE STATES? 

(a) The first question which comes to 
one’s mind is whether Congress can estab- 
lish exclusive Federal jurisdiction over such 
attacks, Such Federal criminal jurisdiction 
might be territorial. This means that only 
Federal courts would have jurisdiction where 
the locus of the offense was in the District of 
Columbia, Territories or Possessions of the 
United States, and so forth, under the ex- 
clusive authority of U.S. Government. This 
part of Federal criminal jurisdiction is here 
not in point. 

Tt cannot be overlooked that Federal 
criminal jurisdiction has also evolved on a 
nonterritorial basis. It may be recalled that 
such jurisdiction emerged where antisocial 
conduct has concerned fields of Federal ad- 
ministration such as taxation, or of pre- 
eminent interest in the safety of the country 
such as jurisdiction over high treason and 
sedition. Likewise, protection of the interest 
in the integrity of the administration have 
supplied such jurisdictional basis. See, e.g., 
criminal jurisdiction over bribery of Federal 
officers or over resistance or obstruction of 
Federal process. 

These illustrations point to misconduct of 
such a peculiar kind which is not paralleled 
in the field of the common law. Bribery of 
Federal officers is not paralleled by a com- 
mon law crime of officers of a State or its 


. Subdivisions, 


However, the substantial interest of Fed- 
eral Government has led to the assumption 
of Federal jurisdiction over particular mis- 
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conduct which by itself is also sanctioned by 
the penal law of the States. The famous 
decision in Cunningham v. Neagle, 135 U.S. 
1 (1890) niustrates this point. See also the 
decision Barrett v, U.S., 82 F. 2d 528 (C.C.A. 
7, 1936) concerning the murder of a special 
agent of the predecessor of the FBI. The 
defense made an attack on the constitu- 
tlonality of the Federal statute establishing 
the crime, upon the ground that the prose- 
cution of murder falls within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the State (of the locus). 
This attack was rejected with reference to 
the Supreme Court decision in the Neagle 
case supra. 

(b) The tragical events surrounding the 
assassination of President Kennedy prove 
that State enforcement of criminal. miscon- 
duct which by itself constitutes a common 
law crime ts at times insufficient. Such 
State action might even be frustrated be- 
cause of territorial limitations on the au- 
thority of State officers. In matters prop- 
erly within the scope of highest national 
interest, Federal Government should have 
exclusive authority to legislate, to investi- 
gate, and to adjudicate certain criminal con- 
duct. 

(c) However, under our Federal system the 
administration of criminal justice rests prin- 
cipally with the States. See the emphasis 
laid on this point in Screws v. U.S., 325 US. 
91 (1945) and Bartkin v. Illinois, 359 U.S. 121 
(1959). And see Mr. Justice Black (joined 
by Justices Reed, Frankfurter, and Douglas) 
dissenting in Rutkin v. U.S.,.343 US. 130 
(1952). He said: “Extortion, robbery, em- 
bezzlement, and offenses of that nature are 
traditionally matters of local concern.” He 
referred to Jerome v. U.S., 318 U.S. 101, 105 
(1943) where it was said “* that those 
considerations gave additional weight to the 
view that where Congress is creating offenses 
which duplicate * * * State Jaw, courts 
should be reluctant to expand the defined 
offenses beyond the clear requirements of 
the terms of the statute.” 

(d) However, such statements show on 
the other hand that the fact that the un- 
lawful conduct constitutes a common law 
crime such as homicide or robbery does not 
preciude Congress from making it a Fed- 
eral crime. Sending threatening letters; 
e.g. a letter containing any threat to take 
the life of, or to inflict bodily harm upon, 
the addressee or any other person close to 
him, constitutes a common law crime. Cf. 
Clark and Marshall, “A Treatise on the Law 
of Crimes,” 772 (2d ed, 1912). However, 
Congress felt it necessary to establish such 
threats against the President of the United. 
States and successors to the Presidency as a 
special Federal crime. See 18 U.S.C. 871 (as 
amended by Public Law 87-829, Oct. 15, 1962), 

The great bulk of such congressional ac- 
tivity in the field of criminal law rests upon 
the constitutional power of Congress to en- 
act laws necessary and proper“ in the ex- 
ecution of the powers instrusted to Con- 
gress. U.S, Constitution, article IT, section 
I, clause 7. See Schwartz, “Federal Criminal 
Jurisdiction,” etc. 13, “Law and Contempar- 
ary Problems”, 643 (1948). 

(e) Naturaly, as a result State courts have 
refused to bar a second trial even though 
there has been a prior trial by Federal courts 
for the same unsocial conduct, and so have 
Federal courts acted in the converse situa- 
tion. See eg. Bartkin v. Illinois (1959) 
supra, and U.S. y. Lanza, 260 U.S, 377 (1922). 
This means that the second prosecution by 
a different Government; e.g., that of a State, 
does not violate the constitutional prohibi- 
tion against double jeopardy. See the de- 
cisions just cited. 

(f) The results derived from the current 
line of decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court 
are borne out also by the interpretation of 
the jurisdictional provisions of the United 
States Code titie 18, “Crimes and Criminal 
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Procedure.” The basis is section 3231 of this 
code. This section consists of two subsec- 
tions. The first, originally derived from R.S, 
section 711 reads: 

“Section 3231. District courts: The district 
courts of the United States shall have origi- 
nal jurisdiction, exclusive of the courts of 
the States, of all offenses against the laws of 
the United States.” 

But this is followed by the second sub- 
section taken from R.S. section 5328 which 
reads: 

“Nothing in this title shall be held to take 
away or impair the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the several States under the laws there- 
of,” 

In Sexton v. California, 189 U.S. 319, 324 
(1903) the U.S. Supreme Court said: 

x that, but for this section, the 
State court be without jurisdiction, we are 
of the opinion that it takes the case out of 
the provisions of other sections of the R.S. 
(Revised Statutes) namely * * section 711 
(now the first subsection of 18 U.S.C, 3231), 
section 5328 (now the second subsection of 
18 U.S.C. 3231). (The last mentioned) sec- 
tion 5328 must be construed as creating an 
exception to the general rule declared in 


People v. 141 NY. 


266, 
ee 

Likewise, in the recent decision Pennsyl- 
vania v. Nelson, 350 U.S. 497, 501, note 10 
(1956) the Supreme Court said: 

“The office of the second sentence (of 18 
U.S.C. sec, 3231) is merely to limit the effect 
of the jurisdictional grant of the first sen- 
tence. There was no intention to resolve par- 
ticular supersession questions by the section 
(sec, 3231) .” 

IL WHY CAN STATE CRIMINAL JURISDICTION BE 
EXCLUDED? 


(a) As mentioned before, the U.S. Supreme 
Court drew heavily In the Sexton case supra 
on Chief Judge Andrews’ opinion in People 
v. Welch, supra, This was a case dealing 
with a State prosecution based on a death 
resulting from criminal negligence on the 
part of a pilot operating a ship on the Hud- 
son River. The highest court of New York 
affirmed the concurring jurisdiction of the 
State. Said the court (141 N.Y. at 273): 

“e * * It is obvious that to exclude the 
jurisdiction of the State courts over matters 
within their ordinary jurisdiction, the in- 
tention of Congress to exercise this 
should be distinctly manifested and that the 
legislation relied upon to deprive the State 
courts of jurisdiction should be clear and 
unambiguous, There can be no presumption 
that State authority is excluded from the 
mere fact that Congress has legislated. 
There must be express words of exclusion, 
or a manifest repugnancy in the exercise of 
State authority over the subject.” 

The court of appeals considered, there- 
fore, the jurisdiction of the New York courts 
to prosecute and to convict the accused for 
manslaughter (N.Y. Penal Law“ sec. 1052) 
as not ousted by the specific provision of the 
Federal Criminal Code, R.S., section 5344 
(18 U.S.C. 1115) [establishing a Federal crime 
of a pilot to cause by his negligence the loss 
of a person’s life]. 

(b) Where the field is one of dominant 
national interest and responsibility and 
Congress has enacted legislation pursuant 
to the power delegated to it by the Consti- 
tution such as the “necessary and proper” 
clause—article 1 section VIII, clause 18— 
it can be argued that thereby State legis- 
lation although enacted in a field tradition- 
ally within the legislative power of States, 
is superseded. Traditional has been the 
view to leave the definition and sanction of 
local offenses to the States. But is an at- 
tempt on the life of the Chief Executive of 
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the Nation as merely local as an attempt on 
the life of Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones? Is not 
the national interest in the life of the holder 
of the Presidential office so dominant that 
congressional legislation based on this inter- 
est must, even in the absence of a specific 
statement to this effect, be assumed to pre- 
clude enforcement of the law of a State deal- 
ing with the crime of intentional killing of 
a human being within its territory? The 
fact that legislation on homicide falls within 
a field “traditionally occupied" by the States 
does not entail the consequence that the 
State must have concurrent control, but does 
require that the intent of Congress to ex- 
clude such control must clearly be mani- 
Tested. 

See e.g., Mr. Justice Douglas speaking for 
the U.S. Supreme Court in Rice v. Santa Fe 
Elevator Co., 331 U.S. 218, 230 (1947): 

“So we start with the assumption that the 
historic police powers of the States were not 
to be superseded by the Federal act unless 
that was the clear and manifest purpose of 
Congress, (Citing cases.) Such a purpose 
may be evidenced in several ways. The 
scheme of Federal regulation may be so per- 
vasive as to make reasonable the inference 
that left no room for the States 
to supplement it. (Citing cases.) Or the 
act of Congress may touch a field in 
which the Federal interest is so dominant 
that the Federal system will be assumed to 
preclude enforcement of State laws on the 
same subject. Hines v. Davidowitz, 312 U.S. 
62. Or the State policy may produce a result 
inconsistent with the objective of the Fed- 
eral statute. Hill v. Florida, 325 U.S. 538.” 

(c) Naturally an examination of the legis- 
lative history of the proposed bill to pun- 
ish murderous attacks on the holder of the 
Presidential office and persons designated to 
take such office, might show, that taken as a 
whole, Congress intended to give Federal au- 
thorities and courts an exclusive control over 
the subject matter so that no room has been 
left for any action by the States. However, 
the numerous controversies with which 
courts had to deal on the question of con- 
current criminal jurisdiction of the States 
show that a positive statement to the effect 
that the Federal Government has preempted 
the subject would make such controversies 
superfiuous, Thus, it would be advisable to 
insert an express provision in the act under 
consideration that the Federal authority to 
prosecute and to adjudicate the crime shall 
be exclusive of any other authority. 

Il. AT ANY CASE PRIORITY OF FEDERAL PROSE- 
CUTION SHOULD BE SECURED 


If, against the suggestion, concurrent 
jurisdiction of the States were not eliminated, 
some care should be taken that the simul- 
taneous prosecution of the criminal assault 
in jurisdiction, both Federal and State, 
should be avoided. For several reasons: 
Here only a few of such reasons may be men- 
tioned. As the Oswald case shows, State 
investigation leaves much to be desired from 
the standpoint of proper, if not due, process 
of law. Furthermore, the usual practice in 
turning over a prisoner while he is serving a 


sentence, e.g., Federal one, to the authorities 


of the other jurisdiction, e.g., the State, for 
the purpose of his standing trial there, can, 
of course, not be followed when death pen- 
alty is the punishment. In addition, double 
prosecution in different jurisdictions is 
source of procrastination and confusion; for 
different administrative agencies investigate 
on the basis of different laws and different 
standards without a real, mutual assistance 
and disclosure. 

The exclusion, clearly stated in the act, of 
any other authority than the Federal one, is 
therefore highly desirable. 

However, if this suggestion were not fol- 
lowed, it should at least be provided in the 
act that upon the request of the attorney 
for the Federal Government charged with the 
investigation and prosecution of the crime, 
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a district court may issue an order restrain- 
ing all authorities of the State in which the 
crime was committed from prosecuting any 
investigation or proceeding until further 
orders of the court. See for a similar re- 
straint in order to protect the priority of 
Federal proceedings, the provision in 28 
U.S.C, 2361. 
Iv. A FEW CONCLUSIVE REMARKS 

The proposed legislation proceeds upon the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal courts 
as basis. 

The use of 18 U.S.C. 1114, for the sub- 
ject here under discussion is not ad- 
visable. This provision deals with mur- 
derous attacks on a judge of the United 
States, U.S. marshals or Other officers “while 
engaged in the performance of their official 
duties” or “on account of the performance 
of such duties.“ The bill in contemplation 
should not be restricted to the protection 
of the incumbent or prospective holder of the 
highest office against murderous attacks com- 
mitted upon them while performing their 
function or because of their functions, The 
lives of the President, Vice President, or the 
officers next In succession to the Presidential 
office should be protected, regardiess of time 
and place of their functions. To illustrate, 
an attack upon the President while taking 
a weekend rest calls for no less a sanction 
than an attack made upon him in the White 
House or at an official reception, 

Threats against the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, etc., to take the life or to inflict bodily 
harm are already sanctioned in 18 U.S.C. 871. 


Increase in Use of Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, an an- 
nouncement by Mr, Jackson Busby, pres- 
ident, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 
which follows holds out hope for my 
district and western Pennsylvania for a 
great increase in the use of coal, as well 
as & boost in our efforts to rehabilitate 
our industrial capacity. 

The program demonstrates the faith 
of these companies in the people and the 
institutions in the great State of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

We look forward to better days: 

STATEMENT BY JACK BUSBY 

Ebasco Services, Inc,, has been awarded 
the construction management contract for 
the gigantic Keystone generating station, it 
was announced today by Mr. Jack K, Busby, 
president, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
The local utility and three other Investor- 
owned electric utilities are building the 1.8- 
million-kilowatt powerplant in the western 
Pennsylvania coalfields near Indiana, Pa. 
Construction work will start this spring, and 
the plant will become operational in 1967. 

“Ebasco has extensive experience in the 
construction of thermal, hydro, and nuclear 
powerplants and has worked in all parts of 
the United States and in 60 other countries," 
said Mr. Busby. “Since its founding in 1905, 
Ebasco has held contracts for plants repre- 
senting 37.5 million kilowatts of generating 
capacity.” 

The new Keystone station, which will con- 
sist of two 900,000-kilowatt generating units, 
will be owned jointly by P.P. & L., Philadel- 
phia Electric Co., Jersey Central Power & 
Light Co, and Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. 
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The Keystone station is part of a 3- 
Phase, $350-million construction program 
being financed by 18 investor-owned electric 
Companies serving 30 million people in 8 
Eastern States and thé District of Columbia. 
Other phases provided for a second mine- 
Mouth plant to be built near Morgantown, 
W. Va., by Allegheny Power System, and the 
Construction of more than 600 miles of 500,- 
000-volt transmission lines linking the vari- 
Ous systems. 

“The coordinated program reflects the ef- 
forts of the utility companies to overcome 
distance and State and service area bound- 
aries in their quest for improving efficiencies 
and maximum use of electric power facil- 
ities.” said Mr, Busby. “In this case, the 
fortunate ready availability of a concentrated 
supply of low-cost fuel—sufficient for the life 
Of the Keystone plant—is expected to pro- 
duce fuel economies of such magnitude as to 
Make long-distance transmission of power 
Over extra-high-voltage lines to eastern 
Markets highly advantageous. The com- 
Panies, by the further linking of systems and 
facilities, will also realize benefits through a 
Teduction in their individual reserve capacity 
Tequirements and through the savings in- 
herent in larger, more economical units.” 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HAROLD M. RYAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
each year the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States conducts a nation- 
wide Voice of Democracy contest with 
More than 250,000 high school students 
Participating. 

I am proud to announce that a young 
Man from the Detroit area was selected 
the winner from the State of Michigan. 
He is Mr. Joey Blaine Reagan, 19221 
Oakland, Detroit, who is a student at 
Pershing High School. 

As the winning State contestant, Joey 
will come to Washington, D.C., for the 
final judging during which time he will 
compete for one of four scholarships 
that are awarded as top prizes. 

Joey’s essay, titled “The Challenge of 
Citizenship,” gives all of us a practical 
lesson in democratic action. I, there- 
fore, present it the Members of Congress 
and to all Americans for their considera- 
tion and evaluation: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 

(By Joey Blaine Reagan, Pershing High 

School, Detroit, Mich.) 

A car races down a newly constructed 
highway at 65 miles per hour. The driver 
is oblivious of traffic lights and the dangers 
Of two-lane driving. Coupled with the speed 
and absence of obstructions is the saving of 
Precious time. This is the miracle of 
Modern turnpike and freeway driving. As 
the driver moves along, let us look back, back 
5 years when this engineering marvel was a 
Quiet residential district. 

The members of a humble middle income 
family, who have sought for 13 years to make 
their home a permanent residence, relax 
After a day’s labor. The family’s earlier life 
Was beset by financial difficulties, indeed 
even before there. were children. But 
through opportunity and hard work, the 
four members of the family now represent a 
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bustling brevery of good cheer and ambition. 
I know because I am a. member of that 
family. 

As we quietly sat in the living room on a 
sunny Thursday afternoon last June, a car 
stopped abruptly in front of our home. I 
immediately noticed that the car bore the 
emblem of the State highway commission. 
As I watched, a tall young man emerged 
from the car. My father met him at the 
door and allowed him to enter. Through the 
course of a discussion with him, we learned 
that the highway commission wished to pur- 
chase our home in order to make way for 
the construction of a new freeway. Our 
visitor’s Job was to offer to owners of land 
and homes along the route of the new free- 
way a certain sum of money: And since 
our home was the last not as yet acquired 
by the commission, he was very anxious to 
have us accept. The sum offered represents 
what in the Constitution of the United 
States is called “just compensation.” 

Just compensation is given whenever the 
State exercises its right of eminent domain. 
The amount offered is based on what is al- 
located for comparable homes in comparable 
neighborhoods. My father objected. The 
offer did not consider the improvements we 
strove hard to achieve: Shrubs, sidewalk, 
screens\and storm windows, and many oth- 
ers. The offer did not consider the incon- 
venience which the family would be com- 
pelled to endure.- The offer did not include 
anything beyond the assessed valuation of 
the land and house. Yes, friends, my father 
rejected the offer, The consequence that 
now faces us is a trial before a jury. 

Even though we rejected the State's offer, 
we were not antagonistic nor did we ques- 
tion the State’s right to take our home. 
What we did think of was our right and the 
rights of others, for at this point we were 
faced directly with the challenge of citizen- 
ship. What is the challenge of citizenship? 
In this case or any similar to it, there are 
two paths of action. Either we could have 
been like the citizen who would say, The 
Government is too big; it is too strong and 
it is always right," that person who would 
shrink from doing something different, or 
we could be like the citizen who knows, cher- 
ishes, and uses what Abraham Lincoln called 
“a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.“ We use our Govern- 
ment, That trial represents what is guar- 
anteed to every citizen in the great doctrine: 
to petition for redress of grievances.” To 
win at that trial is not the issue. The issue 
is: Have we met our challenge? Too often 
good citizenship means merely doing what 
you think you’re supposed to do, like W. H. 
Auden's Unknown Citizen who “was found 
by the Bureau of Statistics to be ‘One against 
whom there was no official complaint’: ‘Was 
he free?’ ‘Was he happy?“ The question 
is absurd; “Had anything been wrong, we 
certainly should have heard.” 

Win or lose, I will be proud that I have 
done my part to meet the greatest challenge 
of all, the challenge of citizenship. 


The Old-Fashioned Virtues Gave Us Our 
Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, not too 
many years ago there was a thing called 
patriotism in America; there was a time 
when a man took pride in being a man, 
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in hitching his wagon to a star and then 
through his own toil, and sweat and hus- 
tle, he would reach his goal. It was this 
pride, this determination, this self-re- 
spect which made our Nation great and 
gave us our strength. What is happen- 
ing to these old-fashioned virtues in to- 
day’s world of beatniks and Communist- 
inspired breakdown of our morality? 

Some food for thought on this matter 
is contained in an excellent editorial in 
the Washington World of March 9, 1964. 
It is called Return of the Square” and 
I include it here as a part of these re- 
marks: 


RETURN OF THE SQUARE 

C. H. Brower, distinguished president of 
the advertising firm of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, made a recent speech that 
contained remarks y appropriate 
amid present-day agitation for civil rights. 
a 35-hour week, fair employment practices, 
and aid for the underprivileged. They enun- 
ciate clearly some of the words of wisdom 
the past has taught us but which seem sel- 
dom remembered today. 

What he said is so pertinent, so needed, 
that we reproduce here a portion of his 
memorable address: 

“I'd like to discuss a few six-letter words. 
First, the word “square,” Back in Mark 
Twain's day, it was one of the finest words in 
our language—among the top 10 on any lexi- 
cographer'’s hit parade. You gave a man a 
square deal if you were honest. And you 
gave him a square meal when he was hungry. 
And when you got out of debt, you were 
square with the world. And that was when 
you could look your fellow man square in 
the eye. 

“Then a lot of strange characters got 
hold of this honest, wholesome word, bent 
it all out of shape and gave it back to the 
children. Now everyone knows what a 
square is. He is the man who never learned 
to get away with it. A Joe who volunteers 
when he doesn't have to. A guy who gets 
his kicks from trying to do something better 
than anyone else can, A boob who gets so 
lost in his work that he has to be reminded 
to go home. A character who doesn't have 
to spend his evenings puttering in a base- 
ment workshop and his weekends scraping 
the bottom of a boat because he's putting all 
that elbow grease and steam into doing a 
satisfying job in the job he's getting paid 
to do. A fellow who laughs with his belly 
instead of his upper lip. A slob who still 
gets all choked up when the band plays 
‘America, the Beautiful.’ A square, strictly 
from Squaresville. 

“His tribe isn't thriving too well in the 
current climate. He doesn't fit too neatly 
into the current group of angle players, cor- 
nercutters, ters, and goofoffs. 
He's burdened down with old-fashioned ideas 
of honesty, loyalty, courage, and thrift. And 
he may already be on his way to extinction. 

THE PEOPLE HAVE CHANGED 


“He and all the rest of us are living in a 
country today that is quite different from 
the one that we were taught to love. Par- 
ents have successfully defended in court their 
children’s right to ignore the flag salute. 
Faculties and student bodies have found it 
distasteful to take an oath of loyalty to 
their country. And the US. Military 
Academy has found it necessary to place a 
sign beside its parade grounds at West Point 
reminding spectators that it is customary for 
men to remove their hats at the passing of 
the banner that was once unashamedly re- 
ferred to as “Old Glory.” 


AND THE GOVERNMENT 


“The force of government is now directed 
more fully toward the security of the weak 
than the ent of the strong. In 


business, it is said the way to survive is to 
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emulate the turtle * * * grow a hard shell 
and never stick your neck out. 

“The United States was once the greatest 
exporter of ideas the world had ever known. 
We created and sold abroad the ides of in- 
dividual dignity, responsibility, and freedom. 
We created and sold the. idea of government 
of the people, by the people. and for the 
people * * * an idea that is still being 
bought today. 

“It is hard to find a basic idea that Amer- 
ica during the last 50 years has exported. 
From our most mortal enemy we have bought 
the idea of a strong government for weak 


people. 

“Most of all, we have been gullible pa- 
trons of the export firm of Sigmund Freud, 
who has sold us the idea that all men are 
born feeble, that we should abandon our 
ancient disciplines as too stark for the poor 
souls that we are, and to seck our salvation 
through group support. 

“It is not funny that today our colleges 
are loaded with youngsters who are hardly 
prepared for high school—kids who can- 
not do simple arithmetic and who cannot 
spell simple words, This, too, was an im- 

idea that the dull discipline 
of the three R's was disturbing to little John- 
ny's ego. So we got real scientific and went 
to work on the poor little kid and his id, 
with the result that today hardly any school 
that really is a school is without a class in 
Temedial reading. 

“Always tearing down these days. Never 
building up. Always knocking. Belittling. 
Downgrading. A sneer rather than a grin, 
A mocking laugh rather than a belly laugh. 
Poking fun at other people rather than at 
ourselves. 

“And what, by the way, ever happened to 
laughter? Once we were a laughing nation. 
We laughed easily and deeply. The corn 
may have been as high as an elephant's 
eye, but we laughed, and it was good 
for us. We laughed at Lincoln and Mark 
Twain. We laughed at Will Rogers because 
he made us laugh at ourselves, 

“We refer to our humor as sick, sick, sick, 
and it is, is, is. Mother used to get cards 
on Mother's Day, expressing in some way 
the fact that she was loved and wanted. 
Now if she is lucky she gets a card that shows 
Whistler’s mother flat on her back and a cap- 
tion that reads, ‘You're not the only one 
who's off her rocker.’ 

“Maybe cutting down a cherry tree Is 8 
square thing to do; and maybe throwing 
a dollar across the Rappahannock is a waste 
of money rather than a test of strength; 
and maybe nobody stands up in boats any 
more, but there are lessons to be learned 
— all ot them, and schoolbocks are for learn- 

“Today, our country still has a choice. I 
believe it has already begun to make that 
choice, I belleve it is going back to its old 
beliefs in such things as ideas, pride, pa- 
ba yn loyalty, devotion, and even hard 


The Rule of Law in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
lately there has been a great deal of 
discussion about extending the war in 
South Vietnam to North Vietnam. A let- 
ter appeared in the New York Times of 
March 4, 1964, which indicates the seri- 
ous consequences of such a course. The 
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writer of the letter, O. Edmund Clubb, 
was Consul General in Peiping from 1947 
to 1950 and Director of the State Depart- 
ment Office of Chinese Affairs from 1950- 
52. I urge all my colleagues to read this 
important letter: 

No NORTH VIETNAM War—U.S. COMMITMENTS 

‘To RENOUNCE USE or FORCE RECALLED 


To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 


Speaking to the U.N. General Assembly on 
December 17 last, President Johnson said that 
“the full power and partnership of the 
United States is committed to our joint ef- 
fort to eliminate war and the threat of war.” 
He said further that “we are more than ever 
committed to the rule of law—in our own 
land and around the world.” 

Now Secretary of Defense McNamara makes 
another urgent trip to Saigon, and it is 
nolsed about that military action against 
North Vietnam is being contemplated to save 
the situation in South Vietnam. The South 
Vietnamese, unable to deal effectively with 
the enemy at home, are obviously in no con- 
dition to undertake a foreign expedition: The 
ground invasions, the air strikes, the naval 
blockade of North Vietnam would have to 
be American. 

This would clearly be belligerent action. 
There is discussion of possible dangers of es- 
calation, of what Peiping and Moscow might 
do, but there is practically no reference to 
the law of the matter, 

SETTLING DISPUTES 


There is, of course, law involved in the 
hypothetical case under discussion. The 
United States is committed by the U.N. Char- 
ter to settle its international disputes by 
peaceful means, and our experience on the 
occasion of our relatively mild intervention 
in Lebanon in 1958 should teach that the 
United Nations would hardly ignore so vio- 
lent a breach of our international contract 
as is reputedly now under consideration. 

And we should be doing violence to yet 
another commitment, made long ago, to re- 
nounce the use of military force for the 
settling of international disputes. Note the 
operative clauses of the General Pact for the 
Renunciation of War, signed by the United 
States and various other nations at Paris on 
August 27, 1928: 

“Article I. The High Contracting Parties 
solemnly declare.in the names of their re- 
spective peoples that they condemn recourse 
to war for the solution of international con- 
troversies, and renounce it as an instrument 
of national policy In their relations with one 
another. 

“Article II. The High Contracting Parties 
agree that the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts of Whatever nature or of 
whatever origin they may be, which may arise 
among them, shall never be sought except 
by pacific means.” 


UNITED STATES PRIME MOVER 


The U.S. Government was a prime mover 
in bringing that international instrument 
into being—a fact reflected in its popular 
designation as the “Kellogg-Briand Pact.” 
A total of 63 nations ultimately subscribed 
to the document. , 

The one American qualification submitted 
in interpretation of the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
was that it did not “restrict or impair in any 
way the right of self-defense.” But it could 
hardly be argued convincingly that Ameri- 
can military action against North Vietnam 
would be in self-defense. 

Is war, then, again to be legitimatized as 
an instrument of national policy? In the 
course of its quest for a world governed by 
law. in its participation in the effort of the 
U.N. “to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war“ (in the words of the U.N. 
Charter), surely the United States will not 
contend that, in the pursuit of our national 
objectives, we should be justified in making 
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war on North Vietnam in disregard of inter- 
national covenants to which we are a party? 
No fail-safe device could saye us from the 
shattering political consequences of so grave 
a misreading of the present sentiments of 
mankind. 
O. EDMUND Cruss. 
New Yorx, March 1, 1964. 


Dedication of the John P. Oldham Ele- 
mentary School, Norwood, Hass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, it was an 
honor and privilege for me to participate 
in the dedication ceremonies of the John 
P. Oldham Elementary School in the 
town of Norwood, Mass., on Sunday, 
March 1, 1964. The new school is lo- 
cated on Prospect Street on a 12 ½-acre 
site and will have a capacity of 480 
pupils. 

The school was named in honor of 
John P. Oldham and credit for recom- 
mendation of the naming of the school 
should go to Selectman John A. Abdal- 
lah. The latter, a very good friend of 
mine was personally acquainted with the 
Oldham family, and in his remarks at 
the ceremony the background of the 
Oldham family and their great contribu- 
tions to the town of Norwood was ex- 
plained w Selectman Abdallah. 

John P. Oldham served the town of 
Norwood in the capacity of auditor and 
registrar of voters from 1887 to 1915. 
From 1915 to 1937 he was employed by 
the Norwood school system and retired 
as supervisor of custodians, school build- 
ings and grounds, on December 21, 1937. 
In recognition of his long and faithful 
service to the public schools, the Nor- 
wood School Committee entered the fol- 
lowing in their official records: 

After 37 years of uninterrupted service in 
the work carried on in the public schools of 
Norwood, Mass., we know that you must feel 
that you have played a very important part 
in and contributed in no small way to our 
public school program. Ever mindful of your 
generous, cooperative, and enthusiastic 
spirit in your work, it is with regret that we 
note the departure from service of one whom 
we shall long remember. 


The residents of the town of Norwood, 
their public officials, and all who are con- 
nected with this program should be con- 
gratulated for the fine work they 
5 to make this project a real - 

ty. 

Under leave, I include the list of those 
who served on the John P. Oldham 
School Building Committee and the Nor- 
wood School Committee; also informa- 
tion concerning the dedication ceremony 
and a fact sheet with statistics about 
the school: 

DEDIÇATION OF JOHN P, OLDHAM ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
JOHN P. OLDHAM SCHOOL BUILDING COMMITTEE 

Joseph R. Olshan, Chairman; John A. Ab- 
dallah, Mrs. John P. Dixon, Mrs. Robert E. 
Hemman, Ambrose J. Kelly, Arthur B. Rod- 
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Gers, Francis X. Sheehan, Jr.; Elizabeth V. 
Syverson, Secretary; Dr. Philip O. Coakley, 
Superintendent of Schools; Stoner Associ- 
ates, Architect; Edward Goverman, General 
Contractor. 
NORWOOD SCHOOL COMMITTEE 

Francis X. Sheehan, Jr., Chairman; John 
J. Cavanaugh, Joseph F. Curran, Henry W. 
Diggs, William F. Egan, Mrs. Robert E. Hem- 
man, Joseph R. Olshan, Elizabeth V. Syver- 
son, Clerk; Dr. Philip O. Coakley, Superin- 
tendent of Schools; Mr. Kevin P. Barry, Prin- 
cipal, John P. Oldham School. 

DEDICATION CEREMONY 


Elementary school concert band, elemen- 

chorus. 

Rey. Father Nifon Abraham, St. George's 
Syrian Orthodox Chruch. 

Mr. Joseph R. Olshan, chairman, building 
committee. 

Building committee members, school com- 
mittee members, chairman, board of select- 
men, Mr, Thomas K. McManus; general 
Manager, town of Norwood, Mr. Walter A. 
Blasenak; superintendent, of schools,. Dr. 
Philip O. Coakley; principal, John P, Old- 

School, Mr. Kevin P. Barry; architect, 
Mr. George Stoner; general contractor, Mr. 
Edward Goverman. 

Members of the Oldham family: Mrs. A. 
V. Murphy, Miss Theresa G. Oldham, Mrs. 
Patrick Costello, Mrs. John J. Coakley, Miss 
Helen E. Oldham, Mrs. Sigmund Laschenski, 
Mrs. Horace Humphrey. 

Hon. James A. BURKE, Member of Co’ 
(introduced by Mr. John A. Abdallah, chair- 
Man, program committee). 

Most Rev. Jeremiah F. Minihan, pastor, St. 
Catherine of Siena Church, Auxiliary Bishop 
of Boston. 

Joseph R. Olshan, chairman of building 
Committee; Francis X. Sheehan, Jr., chair- 
man of school committee. 

Elementary Chorus, Elementary School 
Concert Band, audience. 

Rev. Walton D. Moffitt, First Baptist 
Church. 

Guides: sixth grade puplis—John P. Old- 
ham School. 


Refreshments: Henry O, Peabody School 
and Oldham School PTA, Floral arrange- 
ments: Wayside Flowers and Simoni’s 
Flowers. 

PACT SHEET 
Name and location of school: John P. Old- 
a Elementary School, Prospect Street, 
Norwood, Mass. 
Name of architect: Stoner Associates. 
Name of engineers: structural, Robert M. 
pf Associates; mechanical, Francis As- 
Sociates; electrical, Francis Associates. 

Name of owner: Town of Norwood, Mass, 

Name of general contractor: Edward Gov- 
erman 


Location of school: Prospect Street, Nor- 
Wood, Mass. 

Type of school: Elementary school. 

Size of site: 124% acres. 

Capacity: 480 pupils. 

Area of building: 39,50Q square feet. 

Volume of building: 440,000 cubic feet. 

Space per pupil: 82 square feet per pupil. 

Cost of construction: $650,000. 

Per pupil cost: $1,350. 

Square foot cost: $16.50 per pupil. ` 

Cubic foot cost: 89 cents. 

Date contract was awarded: Architect- 
Owner February 26, 1962; owner-contractor 
June 4, 1962. 


BUDGET 3 
General contract $650, 000 
Architect's fee—including clerk of 
works and engineering 59, 000 
Squinment: =. 5. os ee 61, 000 
Contingency: = ee 25, 000 
Total estimated cost 795. 000 
Stute reimbursement (40 percent) 318, 000 
Cost to town of Norwood.... 477, 000 


Method of payment: Cash. 
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Government Policies Shape Our Potential 
for Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. BEERMANN.. Mr. Speaker, by 
way of more enlightenment on the cur- 
rent cattle crisis affecting all of our 
cattle-producing States, I would like to 
insert this editorial from the South- 
eastern Poultry Times of March 4. The 
editorial discusses some added effects of 
the cattle crisis hitherto unmentioned. 

The editorial follows: 

GOVERNMENT POLICIES SHAPE OUR POTENTIAL 
FOR PROFITS 


(By John F. Yarborough) 


Have you given much thought lately to 
the “going price“ of beef—either on the 
hoof, or in the supermarket? Before you 
shake your head and begin wondering wheth- 
er this poultry editor has gone soft, stop and 
think about the question a moment. 

Although it has always been particularly 
difficult to relate our poultry prices with 
happenings in the red meat field, it is gen- 
erally understood that beef is our biggest 
single competitor. Fluctuations in the price 
of beef and other meats do have a bearing 
on our own demand-price situation, Like- 
wise, external factors; that is, factors which 
have a bearing on production but are beyond 
the control of cattle, hog, and lamb pro- 
ducers, are matters that should concern 
poultrymen, ; 

The U.S. cattle industry is today wallowing 
in a trough of low prices which has been 
fomented by two separate and distinct ele- 
ments of administration policy. The first, 
needs little explanation here. There is hard- 
ly a producer of meat animals or poultry 
in this country who hasn't felt the pinch 
of higher grain and soybean meal prices. 

Just to demonstrate the point, soybean 
meal was selling at Decatur, Ill., for $51.50 
per ton in mid-January 1961. The price at 
the same central point in mid-February 1964, 
was $72.50. Secretary Freeman's high sup- 
port price edicts pushed the price to this 
level. Chicago corn (No. 2) was bringing 
$1.12 in early 1961. A week ago it was more 
than 10 cents per bushel higher, 

The administration’s State and Agricul- 
tural Department chieftains must share the 
blame for the other major stroke of injus- 
tice to American meat producers. Weak- 
kneed, wishy-washy opposition allowed the 
Common Market countries to backhand U.S. 
poultry out of Western Europe and now, to 
compound the injury, the same sort of in- 
action and kowtowing has allowed our 
friends to the southwest—Australia and New 
Zealand—to soak up a major share of the 
U.S. market for beef, veal, and mutton. 

Australia, which as recently as 1958 shipped 
32 million pounds of red meat to the United 
States, last year boosted its sale to the as- 
tounding figure of 577 million pounds. 

Not only have Australia and New Zealand 
earyed out a big chunk of our market, they 
have also been granted a share of the ex- 
panding market in years to come. True 
enough, these two countries, as a sop to the 
anguished complaints of U.S. producers, have 
agreed to hold their exports to the United 
States in 1964 at no more than their record 
shipments of 1962 and 1963, But, 
in 1965 they can boost their shipments by 
3.7 percent with a similar boost the follow- 
ing year. - 

So, how do all these political machina- 
tions affect the price of chicken? 
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Just look at the broiler market any day 
you choose and you will get part of the 
answer. 

The shutup and sellout agricultural pol- 
icles of this administration usually seem far 
removed from the everyday factors that affect 
the brotier or turkey price. But the final 
results are just as close as the meat case in 
your supermarket. Cheap beef increases the 
pressure on the poultry industry. 

In a free market the poultry industry needs 
no props and no supports—just an equal 
chance at the consumer. But today neither 
poultrymen nor cattlemen are free. They 
must contend with unreasonable Government 
management of feed ingredients and they 
must do interminable battle with a bureau- 
cracy that either knows little, or cares even 
less, about the integrity of the American farm 
producer or his position in trade at home 
or abroad. 


Adequate Space for House Members and 
Administrative Assistants Desired for 
More Effective Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I had the privilege of address- 
ing the Texas Breakfast Club at the 
Congressional Hotel. Mr. Larry Jones, of 
Austin, Tex., who is Deputy General 
Counsel of the Department of Commerce, 
is president of the club. 

My talk was as follows: 

The vastness of the Federal Government 
is a fact of life that concerns us all. Big 
government—like big business, big finance, 
and big labor—frightens the less hardy soul. 

Most of us accept bigness as an inevitable 
development of our age. We may not like 
it, but there it is, 

Long ago, I for one felt that big govern- 
ment was here to stay, and I have attempted 
in whatever way I could to make it efficient 
and responsible to the will of our people. In 
the Congress, I am certainly not alone in 
seeking these objectives. I believe that the 
majority of the Members of the House of 
Representatives is just as sincerely working 
toward these goals as I have been. But we 
are tremendously handicapped. 

We are too frequently forced to accept 
other people's reports on legislation before 
the Congress. We are not adequately stafied 
to have proper evaluation made regarding 
legislation that comes before us. It is my 
belief that Congress needs a vast increase in 
the number of technical consultants and 
legal and economic advisers to report directly 
to the Congressman they work for. As it is 
today, we of the Congress are too often 
presented with information that is slanted 
favorably toward special interests. 

Our world has become so specialized that 
it is actually impossible for any one man 
to cover adequately all of the subjects that 
come before us. Some committee reports 
run 300 or 400 pages. They are full of re- 
search material on a particular subject, but 
what Congressman has the time to digest 
and evaluate all of the information and mis- 
information which is thus available to us? 

If we were properly staffed—each Con- 
gressman with two or three additional com- 
petent and well-trained aids—to help us 
arrive at correct decisions by studying the 
subjects we necessarily must vote on, I don't 
believe that some of the legislative mistakes 
that take place now would be possible. I 
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think that we would certainty minimize the 
margin for legislative blundering. 

In my 35 years’ experience in thé Con- 
gress, I have come to the conclusion that 
practically all Members desire to be more 
knowledgeable than they are on bills that 
do not come before their own immediate 
purview. As it is, we get legislation pre- 
sented to us, or we get lobbyist material 
forwarded to us—iet us say—on salmon fish- 
ing in Alaska. Now I like salmon—whether 
it's from Alaska or someplace else—but if 
I have to vote on some regulation or legisla- 
tion concerning it—on whether its fisher- 
men should be subsidized or not—whether 
the Japanese or somebody else is affected by 
my vote—I am concerned, because I fear that 
I have been unable to give adequate consid- 
eration to the matter at hand. And so it 
is on down the line—on one subject after 
another. 

I do not by design slight any particular 
subject that comes before us, but there are 


myriad and varied proposals that come be- 
fore the Congress. Think of it—11,296 bills 
were introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives last of these were passed. 
Thirty-nine joint resolutions were also 
passed. Most of these laws I am confident 
for the good of the country, but there 
ers 


screen proposed legislation and evaluate it— 
you may rest assured that the quality of 
our national laws would improve. And some 
of the sleeper“ amendments and special 
interest laws that eventually come back to 
embarrass the Congress never would have 
—if the Congress had been adequately 
staffed as I now propose. 
I have not been talking to hear myself 
talk. This whole business is as serious as 


ple. 
spoke about is here to stay. It is going to 


issues. 

As it is now, too frequently the Congress 
accepts what is handed to it by various 
lobbyists—and even representatives from 
Federal agencies and regulatory bodies. 
Sometimes this information is excellent— 


professional staff of our committees that I 
have in mind—it just does not follow that 
we would fall for some of the organized mis- 


omists 

proposal would work to the detriment of the 
people and to the advancement of a par- 
special interest group. If what I 
mind were to be put into effect, it 


at large. 
Today we have a Federal debt of something 


, 
G 
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cost us as taxpayers to pay interest on an 
ever-increasing debt? (As an aside, may I 
state that if we had kept interest pay- 
ments down as they were under Roosevelt 
and Truman, the national debt would be 
$40 billion less.) 

So sold am I on my proposal—it is cer- 
tainly not a radical one—that I believe it 
imperative that we get on with the business 
of increasing our congressional research here 
and now. Before this Congress adjourns, I 
am going to present to the Congress logis- 
lation looking toward this proposition. 

Moreover, knowing how crowded we have 
been and how crowded we will remain despite 
the new congressional office building that 
will open sometime this year, I here and now 
propose that a new House Office Building be 
constructed in thé area of the other three 
House Office Buildings in order to provide 
sufficient office space for all 435 Members 
of the House and their expanded staffs. 

It is my belief that any money we would 
spend for help to staff our Congress ade- 
quately and to house that staff would come 
back tenfold In (a) cutting down the possi- 
bility of legislative blundering; (b) reduc- 
ing the amount of special legislation passed 
for special interest groups that do not deserve 
the favors they derive, and (c) accelerating 
the passage of worthwhile legislation desired 
by most of the American people. 

We cannot get too much knowledge about 
the intricacies and difficulties of our scien- 
tific age, and we cannot expect to cramp 
our congressional scholars, counselors, and 
advisers with inadequate quarters. Let there 
be more light—and let there be room for the 
lamplighters. 


Lumber Standards Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
genial master of comic phraseology 
from South Dakota, Mr. Berry, obviously 
has not been fully informed of my own 
participation in the matter of the lum- 
ber standards controversy. While I am 
not sure he will have an open mind about 
it, I hope that perhaps after he has read 
the complete text of the statement which 
I released to the press on this matter, he 
will have a clearer understanding. 

I merely want to emphasize that any- 
one who would oppose this procedure is 
obviously not one who wants to have the 
full economic impact of any possible 
changes considered, and who would wish 
to rush something through for the benefit 
of special interests as against full con- 
sideration, with no favors to anyone, as 
a proper form of procedure. 

The press release follows for the infor- 
mation of all my colleagues: 

LUMDER STANDARDS HEARING POSTPONED ` 

Representative James ROOSEVELT, Demo- 
crat, of California, announced today that he 
lumber standards 


him solid assurances of full protection for 

all segments of the lumber industry. 
RoosrveLT, chairman of the House Small 

Business Subcommittee on Distribution, had 


planned the opening 
Impact Upon Small Business of 


March 5 


Changes in National Lumber Standards” on 
March 3. 


The Department of Commerce will cir- 
culate the proposed lumber standards change 
for comments to a list of over 20,000 estab- 
lishments and individuals. 

Roosxvmr said that Commerce has 
pledged careful consideration of all com- 
ments received, including the findings of this 
subcommittee, before it takes any further 
action.” He added that the hearings by his 
subcommittee would be opened after the 
Department completes evaluation of the 
comments recetved. 

The California Congressman said that as- 
surances received from the Commerce De- 
partment Included the following points: 

1, Reopening of the list of those to whom 
the proposed standards change will be sent 
for comment. This list, previously closed 
on October 28, will be reopened until March 
16 to allow all interested parties to be in- 
cluded. 

Roosevett said that examples of those not 
previously included on the list are trucking 
and maritime interests. Both these groups 
and others have informed the subcommittee 
that they want the right to supmit com- 
ments. 

2. An industry-by-industry evaluation of 
the comments received. For example, com- 
ments from large lumber manufacturers, 
small lumber manufacturers, and various 
classes of wood users will be analyzed sep- 
arately in their appropriate categories. 

ROOSEVELT said he is convinced that “the 
frequently expressed fear that the so-called 
poll would be run as a popularity contest was 
not well founded.” 

“The Commerce Department has assured 
me that the most careful consideration will 
be given to the comments in view of the 
interests making them,” he said. “Sheer 
numbers are not controlling.” 

Roostvert added that the Department “is 
not seeking mere yes or no answers. It de- 
sires affirmative suggestions and information 
concerning the workability, equity, and eco- 
nomic impact of the proposed standard.” 

3. Reconstitution of the American Lumber 
Standards Committee. The scope of repre- 
sentation on the American Lumber Stand- 
ards Committee Is under active study by the 
Department of Commerce and the Justice 
Department. Representative Roosxvxir 
pointed out that he had been assured that 
his subcommittee and the ALSC itself would 
also be consulted concerning the makeup of 
the committes. A concrete proposal for re- 
constitution is belng developed and will be 
submitted to the courts for their concur- 
rence, 

4. Minority views and adequate explana- 
tion to be included in submission of pro- 
posal. When the proposed standard is sub- 
mitted for comments for use in evaluating 
the proposal, the views of both the majority 
and the minority within the American Lum- 
ber Standards Committee will be submitted, 
together with an explanation of each, by 
the Department of Commerce. Roosrvett 
pointed out that this procedure should pre- 
vent the confusion that might arise if the 
standard were submitted without a repre- 
sentation of minority views or adequate ex- 
planation. 

5. Authority to promulgate the proposed 
standards. Roosrvett said that, contrary to 
some opinions, the American Lumber Stand- 
ards Committee cannot put its proposal into 
effect. “The law gives that power to the 
Secretary of Commerce,” he said. “I have 
the utmost confidence in the judgment and 
objectivity of Secretary Luther H. Hodges. 

Roosevett said that hearings will be opened 
when Commerce has supplied the subcom- 
mittee with its completed evaluation of the 
industry-by-industry comments. 

“The Commerce Department has assured 
me that it will take no action until the 
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subcommittee has had the opportunity of 
first holding full hearings and then sub- 
mitting its findings to the Department,” he 
said. “From my study of this matter, I am 
convinced that the most meaningful hear- 
ings can be held after the industry's com- 
ments have been fully evaluated. 

- “The controversy this proposal has en- 
gendered among so many diverse interests 
makes it essential that the most searching 
evaluation and the most thorough public 
discussion be undertaken before any final 
decision is made,” ROOSEVELT concluded, 


University of Massachusetts Team Un- 
defeated in General Electric College 
Bowl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr, BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the stu- 
dent team from the University of 
Massachusetts won high honors last 
Sunday night by defeating the student 
team of the University of Arizona, thus 
becoming the 13th General Electric Col- 
lege Bowl team to retire undefeated for 
its intellectual capabilities. 

The General Electric College Bowl pro- 
vides millions of viewers every Sunday 
throughout the Nation with a look at an 
intellectually stimulating contest be- 
tween teams of college youths in America. 
The teams apply their skills in answering 
a wide variety of questions designed not 
only to test each team member's intelli- 
gence, but also his or her alertness and 
accuracy. As in any physical sport the 
College Bowl requires the highest degree 
of teamwork and cooperation between 
each team and the moderator. 

Mr. Speaker, the winning team from 
the University of Massachusetts at 
Amherst reflects the high academic 
Capabilities of this great Massachusetts 
university. I know I speak for my col- 
leagues in the Massachusetts delegation 
when I say that the team is to be highly 
commended for defeating the University 
of Arizona by a wide margin and winning 
a position of honor as retired champions 
with the 12 other nondefeated teams in 
the 5-year history of the General Electric 
College Bowl. I want to congratulate 
members of the University of Massachu- 
Setts team, Miss Susan F, Tracy of Ded- 
ham, David E. Mathieson of Amherst, 
William J. Landis of Northampton, and 
Michael Berrini of Burlington, Mass. 
They have given an excellent accounting 
of themselves and their university. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission previ- 
ously granted, I include with my remarks 
a news story from the Springfield, Mass., 
Union of March 2, giving an account of 
the enthusiasm at the University of 
Massachusetts after its team won the 
General Electric College Bowl. 

The news story follows: 

University or MASSACHUSETTS CAMPUS CHEERS 
SCHOLARS 


AmnERST—A University of Massachusetts 
team appearing on the “College Bowl” tele- 
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vision show Sunday crushed Its opponent 
from the University of Arizona, 360 to 85. 
It thus earned a total of $10,500 in scholar- 
ship money for the university in five succes- 
sive appearances on the quiz program. 

The team is the 13th out of 200 that has 
competed during the General Electric Bowl’s 
6-year history to “retire” undcfeated, A team 
is limited te five victorious games. 

Rutgers is the only other State university 
to do 80. 

Present in the television studio for the 
team's final appearance were University of 
Massachusetts President and Mrs. John W. 
Lederle and Mrs. Beatrice Madeira, widow of 
the team's coach, Albert Madeira, former as- 
sociate professor of English at University of 
Massachusetts, who was fatally stricken last 
month while shoveling snow. 

Team members are William Landis of 
Northampton, captain; Susan Tracy of Ded- 
ham; Michael Berrini of Burlington, Mass.; 
and David Mathieson of Amherst. 

The students won 69,000 in scholarships 
donated by the sponsor. An additional $1,500 
was donated by Kimball's. Department Store 
of New York City. 

The University of Massachusetts quartet 
also defeated teams from the University of 
Dayton, Rollins College, Iowa State University 
and St. John's University. 

Team coordinator was Daniel Melley, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts editor. Arrange- 
ments were handled by William Deminoff, 
University of Massachusetts editor of publi- 
cations 

A victory celebration was held in New York 
City by University of Massachusetts alumni. 
The Amherst campus went wild, according to 
a university spokesman. 

Students jammed into a large auditorium 
in the Student Union to watch the program. 

This afternoon at 1:30 special ceremonies 
in front of the Student Union will honor the 
quick-witted quartet. Besides President 
Lederle and the University of Massachusetts 
band, a representative of the Governor's of- 
fice will be present to offer congratulations. 


The War on Poverty Must Rehouse 
the Slum Dweller—New Private En- 
terprise Housing Weapon Proposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has called on Congress to 
wage war on poverty, and has called at- 
tention to the fact that millions of low- 
income families in our cities, towns, and 
rural areas are ill-housed and that this is 
the major cause of slums. 

The war on poverty must rehouse the 
slum dwellers. The Federal urban re- 
newal program has provided no housing 
for slum dwellers, especially those living 
in the slums of the smaller cities and 
towns, yet millions of families live in 
homes of such poor condition, as the 
President said in his housing message, 
that the health of those who occupy 
them is endangered. These homes do 
not have adequate heating, or even com- 
plete sanitary facilities. 

I have introduced a bill, H.R. 10251, to 
amend section 305 of the National Hous- 
ing Act to provide that the Federal Na- 
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tional Mortgage Association shall exer- 
cise its special assistance functions by 
purchasing mortgages on single-family 
dwellings for low-income families in- 
sured under section 221(d)(2) of such 
act in order to provide housing for slum 
dwellers who are not being provided de- 


‘cent, safe, and sanitary housing under 


the present Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram. 

I am hopeful that my bill will make a 
major contribution to providing decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing for our low- 
income citizens under private enterprise. 
I hope the Congress will support my plan 
which does not call for subsidies, and 
does not require years of very expensive 
planning largely paid for by the Federal 
Government. 

The text of my bill follows: 

H.R. 10251 
A bill to amend section 305 of the National 

Housing Act to provide that the Federal 
National. Mortgage Association shall exer- 
cise its special assistance functions by pur- 
chasing mortgages on single-family dwell- 
ings for low-income families Insured under 
section 221 (d) (2) of. such Act in order to 
provide housing for slum dwellers who are 
not being provided decent, safe, and sani- 
tary housing under the present Federal 
urban renewal program 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress hereby finds and declares that the 
national housing policy, set forth in the 
Housing Act of 1949, calling for (1) the elimi- 
nation of substandard and other inadequate 
housing, and (2) the realization as soon as 
feasible of the goal of a decent home and 
a suitable living environment for every 
American family is not being achieved by 
the present Federal urban renewal program. 

Sec, 2. Section 305 of the National 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(1) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the Association is authorized to 
make commitments to purchase, and to pur- 
chase, service, or sell, any mortgage covering 
a single-family dwelling for occupancy by a 
low-income family which is insured under 
the provisions of section 221(d)(2) of this 
Act on or after the date of the enactment of 
the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1964. The total amount of purchases 
and commitments authorized by this sub- 
section shall not exceed n out- 
standing at any one time.“ 


On Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, an 
80-year-old Californian, a descendant of 
the original pioneers and herself to some 
extent a pioneer, has had bred into her 
the spirit of patriotism and love of 
country which has helped to make this 
Nation great. She has expressed these 
feelings in a poem which has received 
wide circulation in California and which 
won her a trip to San Francisco as a 
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I beg leave to insert it in the RECORD: 
On Guarp 
(By Anna M. Priestley) 
Our land is blessed above all other lands. 
Two mighty oceans clasp it in their hands. 
Its lakes are jewels, lying on its breast. 
Its mountain peaks wear snow crowns on 
each crest. 

Its history is written in old trees. 
Canyons tell secrets of the centuries. 
Its soil grows grain enough to feed the world. 
Its flag spells freedom when it is unfurled. 


Our country's sons have fought around the 
earth 


Wherever tyranny has had its birth. 

The love of liberty of those brave men 
Is strong in hearts today as it was then. 
We live because of others who have died 
To leave us an inheritance of pride. 

Of all the gifts America can boast 


Courage and faith were bred into the bones 


We must not fail those hardy pioneers 

Who ang the wilderness and their own 
Tears. 

May we, their heirs, forever keep in sight 

The principles for which they dared to fight. 

God give us strength to guard our heritage 

And be content with freedom as our wage. 


Planning the Moon Mission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
third and the last of a series of articles 
by Paul Martin, chief of the Washington 
bureau of the Gannett newspapers, de- 
scribes the detailed planning of the moon 
mission which will be the principal goal 
within this decade of the U.S. space ex- 
ploration program. 

We in Washington often become in- 
volved with the technical details of the 
planning, and overlook the dramatic and 
exhilarating challenge of exploration 
that faces our people. Or we are in- 
fluenced by those who write gloomy ac- 
counts focused narrowly on their own 
concerns or worries about the moon pro- 
gram as it seems in competition with 
some more favored project. 

But the truth is that the challenge of 
outer space arose because man, through 
his energy and perseverance, has, in this 
century for the first time, attained the 
power to explore this vast region. This 
generation does not intend to founder 
in the backwater of space, to quote the 
words of our late President. 

Martin, through his perceptive 
and thorough research and explanation 
of the practical measures underway at 
Cape Kennedy, through his lucid and 
careful exposition of the varied manned 
space flight programs, has performed a 
fine public service. I offer this third ar- 
ticle to complete the series: 

PLANNING THE MOON MISSION 
(By Paul Martin) 

Care KENNEDY, FLA.—The ultimate goal of 
our national space program as presently 
planned is to send three astronauts to the 
moon and back by 1970. 
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The man in charge of this project at the 
U.S. Space Center here is Col. Rocco A. 
Petrone, 37, a West Pointer who played tackle 
on the Army team of 1946, and a native of 
Amsterdam, N.Y. 

He claims the manned lunar lan 
should not be regarded as just a stunt.“ It 
is part of a diversified program for achieving 
a capability for exploring and operating in 
outer space second to no other nation. 

“We have become a space power similar to 
the British maritime power of the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th centuries,” he said. “We must be 
willing to take on new challenges. 

“Man has been known through the ages by 
the tools he developed. The better the tools, 
the better we live. That is what we are do- 
ing here at the cape—developing new tools 
of the space age.” 

Petrone believes the greatest practical 
benefits may lie in the field of communica- 
tions and reconnaissance. 

“If people around the world could see each 
other and talk to each other, it could dispel 
& lot of fear and prejudice,” he observed. 

He foresees little military value in using 
large space platforms as a bomb dropper for 
huge multimegaton terror weapons. 

“You could accomplish that mission better 
with the missiles we already haye,” he de- 
clared. “You couldn't control it any better 
than what we have now.” 

The Government today is spending $5 bil- 
bion a year on space activities, 

Petrone said $1 billion a year is going into 
research, facilities, and hardware for the 
manned lunar landing. 

Across the shallow Banana River from the 
present space center on the cape, the Gov- 
ernment is building an entirely new moon- 
port on 87,000 acres of Merritt Island at an 
estimated cost of $500 million. 

Some 4,000 construction workers are em- 
ployed there now; it will grow to 8,000 as the 
work develops. 

This will be the fabrication site and 
launching site for the man-on-the-moon 
project. 

A central factory costing $100 million will 
be the largest building in the world, twice 
as large as defense headquarters in the Pen- 
tagon. 

The factory will have four vertical bays 
where workers can assemble four huge Sat- 
urn V rockets at the same time, protected 
against the weather. 

It will take 5 months to check out each 
hand-tatlored rocket. 

When one is ready, it will be moved to a 
launching pad along with a service tower 
weighing 6,000 tons by a large land-crawler 
moving at a rate of 1 mile per hour. 

A control center located 3 miles from the 
launching pad won't need heavy concrete 
protection against the blast and heat. 

The man-on-the-moon program is known 
as the Saturn-Apollo project. Saturn is the 
launch vehicle, Apollo the three-man space- 
craft. 

Saturn V, which won't be ready before 
1967 or 1968, will stand 360 feet in height. 

That's as tall as the Eastman Kodak 
Building in Rochester, St. Paul's Cathedral 
in London, and about two-thirds the height 
of the Washington Monument. 

It compares with 180 feet for the Saturn 


I, America’s biggest operational booster to. 


date, which put up the world’s biggest pay- 
load on January 29. 

Saturn V will be a three-stage rocket de- 
veloping 8,700,000 pounds thrust in all. 

That is far more rocket power than any 
other nation is known to possess. It com- 
pares with 1,590,000 pounds for Saturn I, 
and $60,000 for the Atlas missiles that put 
up our first astronauts in earth orbits. 

The first stage of Saturn V will develop 
7.5 million pounds from five engines in a 
cluster powered by RP-1 jet fuel or kerosene. 

The second stage, using liquid hydrogen in 
five Pratt & Whitney J-2 engines, will gen- 
erate a million pounds and burn for 8 
minutes. 
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A single third-stage J-2 engine, also fueled 
by liquid hydrogen, will have 200,000 pounds 
thrust with a shutdown and restart capabil- 
ity in space. 

Saturn V will be able to loft a 240,000- 
pound payload into earth orbit, send 90,000 
pounds to the Moon, or 70,000 pounds to 
Venus or Mars. 

Atop all this will be the Apollo spacecraft. 

The spaceship also will have three sec- 
tions, each with its own built-in rocket 
power for travel and maneuver, including: 

1. A command module where the three 
astronauts will sit most of the time during 
the long 66-hour journey to the moon. 

2. A service module coritaining storable 
propellants for the the equally long flight 
back to earth. 

3. A lunar excursion module with land- 
ing gear built by Grumman Aircraft in New 
York for descending to the moon’s surface. 

The landing craft will fire retro-rockets to 
throttle down to zero to effect a soft landing 
on the moon. 

Although three astronaunts will take the 
long space journey, only two will make a 
physical landing on the lunar surface. 

They will have to flip a coin or draw lots 
to decide who does this. 

The man who remains behind will fiy 
in orbit 25 to 50 miles above the moon's 
surface, awaiting return of the other two. 

His instructions: Watch the instruments, 
observe the moon, return to earth alone 
and report if anything goes wrong, 

The two who make the lunar landing will 
carry their own environment with them. 
They will have spacesuits to protect them 
from the sun, with oxygen and cooling ele- 
ments. 

“The first mission will be a very short 
one, perhaps only 4 hours,” said Colonel 
Petrone. The men will get out and walk 
‘around, taking as many samples as pos- 
sible. 

“Then they will get back in, detach the 
landing gear and leave it behind, and fire 
at the right time with fuel on board to 
meet the mother ship in orbit. It will take 
20 to 40 minutes to effect a rendezvous. 

“The two men will transfer back to the 
command module. They will drop the lunar 
spacecraft, and fire fuel in the service module 
to start the journey home,” 

This hazardous adventure started with 6 
million pounds. It will be coming back 
with three men in a 10,000-pound capsule. 

The astronauts must make some very pre- 
cise calculations on the way home. They 
must fire at the earth, and come within a 
corridor only 50 miles wide. 

If they miss, they will go floating off into 
infinity. 


London Economist Looks at Gerard Piel’s 
Approach to Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr, RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the London Economist on February 15, 
1964, published a searching editorial on 
the issue of economic development as- 
sistance to the underdeveloped world. 
Endorsing the views expressed by Gerard 
Piel, the publisher of the Scientific 
American, in a speech in New Delhi, the 
Economist points out that “development 
in the poorer countries that are most 
ready for economic breakthrough—is at 
present being held back most largely by 
lack of ability to pay their imports; and 
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that help to meet this could be supplied 
by the rich countries at singularly little 
cost.” 

Furthermore, the Economist quotes 
Mr. Piel, to point out that foreign aid 
Programs would “generate demand for 
the products of neglected and vital sec- 
tors of American industry, including the 
heavy machinery builders and the ma- 
chine tool industry.” 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

From the London Economist, Feb. 15, 1964] 
Tre PROLLEM or PRODLEMS—' THE FIRST STEPS 

THAT SHOULD Be TAKEN TOWARD ORGANIZING 

EXTENDED Am TO POORER COUNTRIES ARE 

OBVIOUS, BUT ÄRE BEING IGNORED 

“It is quite clear,” sald Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home at Toronto this week, “that the prob- 
lem of problems in the years ahead is the dis- 
parity of wealth between the rich nations 
and the poor.” He devoted much of his 
speech to what has rightly become one his 
main themes, now that he has hopes that the 
cold war may be thawing. With the divi- 
sion of wealth in the world broadly coincid- 
ing with the division of color, we would be 
lying uncomfortably close to something like 
a white man's 1789, unless the liberalism of 
this generation can enable “the poor and dis- 
contented to see the prize before them of 
the fullness of life.” Unfortunately, the 
Prime Minister did not make clear any new 
ideas on how this generation should accom- 
piish this. Nor can it be said that very much 
emerged from the debate on international 
ald which the opposition was staging in 
Parliament even as Sir Alec spoke; labor 
just said that it would set up a minister to 
deal with the whole matter. The world's 
poor ask for bread, and we will probably 
give them Mr, Arthur Bottomley. 

Yet the first steps that should be taken 
toward organizing a new, coherent, and 
much extended system of international aid 
are really fairly obvious. They would surely 
be implemented if ordinary people could be 
brought to understand both the urgency 
and the economics of the matter. But poli- 
ticlans rarely explain the urgency in suf- 
ciently specific terms, partly because they 
are afraid of being undiplomatic to the Afro- 
Asians; and they almost never speak 
straightly about the economics, because in- 
ternational Keyneslanism is still not re- 
garded as respectable. It is at the nonpoli- 
tical level that most sense is still being 
talked. There need, therefore, be no excuses 
if we now jump directly from a speech by 
Britan’s Prime Minister to one just issued 
by an itinerant American who has become 
an impassioned advocate of international 
aid—to the speech by Mr. Gerard Piel, pub- 
Usher of the Scientific American, at the 
award of the Kalinga prize in New Delhi, 

His estimate is that the total rate of in- 
vestment in underdeveloped countries at 
present does not exceed $20,000 million a 
year, of which less than $4,000 million is 
financed by what he defines as net ald from 
rich to poor nations, This $20,000 million a 
year, which is less than one-fifth of the arma- 
ments outlay of the rich nations, is insuf- 
ficient to cause development to go forward 
at a pace that will rescue developing coun- 
tries from the usual, harsh, historical neces- 
sity of forcing savings out of their people. 

FORCED SAVINGS 


“Because history is so largely written by 
its beneficiaries,” we probably understimate 
the extent to which past development has 
been achieved only because some capitalist 
class or authoritarian government has been 
able to sit hard on the heads of those who 
were hurt by the first changes. This was 
true of Engiand in the industrial revolution, 
where egregious Victorian moralisers have 
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almost certainly obscured the pain and re- 
bellion of the carly days, as men were co- 
erced out of the old Britain of unenclosed 
yeoman agriculture into the scientific new 
Britain of the slag heap and the mill-prison. 
It was true of the United States where, “al- 
though historians continue to celebrate the 
frontier,” the primary fodder for industrial 
revolution was largely furnished -by 35 mil- 
lion steerage immigrants; and where the 
American Negro’s present determined drive 
affords another reminder for Americans of 
“how the savings for the development of their 
country were corralled.” In the Soviet Union, 
the bitter costs in coercion of its brief and 
brutal industrial revolution are now admit- 
ted by Russians themselves, although it is 
still pretended that the costs were due not 
to forced development but to foreign inva- 
sion, counterrevolution and the cult of per- 
sonality.” The picture has been a falrly con- 
sistent one of the first workers and peasants 
in a developing economy having seething 
cause for discontent, and of growth-hungry 
authority comporting itself pretty roughly to 
suppress it. 

If today's underdeveloped countries have to 
go through similar periods of bitterly re- 
sented coercion before economic development 
is completed, the coercion is less likely to be 
exerted by a capitalist class than by their 
governments. On present trends it there- 
fore seems very probable that “the next few 
years will see the developing countries, one 
after another, come under authoritarian 
leadership.” Authoritarian African and 
Asian governments are liable to be extremely 
excitable and uncomfortable partners on the 
world scene. The rich countries, in particu- 
lar ‘those who have stakes in the one-crop 
and mineral-extracting economies of the 
preindustrial poor nations, must anticipate 
that the fervor of the heated new national- 
isms will be turned against them. This pro- 
liferation of authoritarian regimes among 
the poor may constantly increase the dan- 
ger of war. 

The maddening thing is that Western 
statesmen of this generation, even those who 
rightly recognize this as our biggest danger, 
do not see how easily it might be avertible. 
For the economics of the matter are by now 
much less gloomy than historical pessimists 
might suppose. For the first time in history 
it is probable that existing technology is 
now equal to the task of accelerating the 
increase of production ahead of the growth 
of population everywhere in the world. It 
is, no doubt, far too simple to imply that 
because $4,000 million a year of aid under- 
pins a total of $20,000 million a year of in- 
vestment in the poorer countries, aid five 
times as large would underpin $100,000 mil- 
lion of it; and that $100,000 million a year 
of investment would be just about adequate 
to get development really moving, because 
some committee of experts from some under- 
developed countries has at some time said 
so. Wild estimates of that sort should be 
avoided. But what is clear is that develop- 
ment in the poorer countries that are most 
ready for economic breakthrough, of which 
India is the most obvious example, is at 
present being held back most largely by lack 
of ability to pay for their imports; and that 
help to meet this could be supplied by the 
rich countries at singularly little cost. 

BETTER AID 


The cost to rich countries of the present 
inadequate trickle of aid is fearfully exag- 
gerated, in rich countries’ own eyes, by what 
Mr. Piel calls “Sunday economists” (but this 
paper would prefer to call noneconomists), 
who have not wakened up to the difference 
between real costs and budget accounting 
costs in the modern world, There afe two 
ways in which this thought barrier can be 
broken through. One, which arouses Mr, 
Piel's own enthusiasm, is by tied or barter 
aid. He told his Delhi audience that they 
could draw great comfort from the fact that 
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the case for foreign aid, although not a 
popular cause in Congress, has “nonetheless 
found direct resonance and firm support in 
the second most powerful economic interest 
in our political system. This is American 
agriculture.” 

With less than a million farms in the 
United States pouring out enough calories to 
feed a thousand million people, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has found it actually to be political- 
ly popular to sell food surpluses abroad under 
Public Law 480. Under this law, food sur- 
pluses are sold to underdeveloped countries 
like India at world prices, but the American 
Government takes payment in nonconver- 
tible currency which it then lends back to 
India again. The American farmer gets paid 
in dollars by his own Government; that 
Government is paid by running up an ad- 
mittedly pretty bogus blocked credit abroad, 
but is also assuaged by finding in its own 
budget accounts (to quote Mr. Piel) “savings 
in price support acquisitions, storage, and in- 
terest” of surprisingly large amounts; the 
depressed shipping industry picks up extra 
revenue, the multiplier effect spreads through 
the underemployed American economy, and 
everybody is as happy as the lark. Looking 
forward hopefully to the problems of indus- 
trial readjustment if America’s armaments 
spending starts to decline becauge of “the 
acquisition of overkill,” Mr. Piel sees every 
case for similar foreign ald programs that 
would “generate demand for the products of 
neglected and vital sectors of American in- 
dustry, including the heavy machinery build- 
ers and the machine tool industry, whose 
domestic business proceeds in cycles of 
chickens today and feathers tomorrow.” 

If barter aid is the easiest way of break- 
ing through the thought barrier, then by all 
means let be resorted to; but orthodox 
bankers should be the first to realize that 
a convenient way of avoiding barter is to be 
found in a 2,000-year-old device called money. 
The real answer to the “problem of prob- 
lems" of this generation is to proceed at last 
to the invention of a proper international 
monetary system, one that would allow Key- 
neslan policies to work across frontiers in- 
stead of merely within them. The under- 
developed countries should be given, on a 
discriminatory basis, large annual Injections 
of purchasing power through the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund in terms of some new 
international unit of account. Those who 
object to the expense of this should be told 
by weekday economists that there are in fact 
only two senses in which this credit could 
cost anybody anything. 

= ECONOMICS, MORALS, AND POLITICS 

First, it would cost the underdeveloped 
countries themselves something if the au- 
tomatic covering of their import gaps so re- 
moved internal discipline from thelr own 
governments’ economic policies that eco- 
nomic stimulation was pushed past the stage 
of genuine development into disruptive in- 
flation. This can certainly happen, but it 
could also very easily be stopped if the cen- 
tral international organization creating the 
credit showed any financial courage at all. 
Secondly, the initial cost to richer countries 
of such an aid scheme would show itself in 
an increase in their balance-of-payments 
surpluses, paid for by the transfer to them 
of these new and convertible international 
units of account; this is not a form of aid 
which would be likely to worry Sunday eco- 
nomists unduly. 

After a while, of course, these export sur- 
pluses forced upon the richer countries would 
involye some real costs, if they impose new 
inflationary pressures upon them. But it is 
important to remember the orders of mag- 
nitude involved. If some such credit system 
enabled poorer countries to spend an extra 
$5,000 million of new foreign exchange a 
year, this would double the present total of 
international aid to them; but it would add 
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less than 4 percent to the total value of 
demand entering into international trade, 
and much less than 1 percent to the total of 
demand falling upon richer countries’ re- 
sources from the internal expenditure of 
their own national incomes. As it would be 
given out in a way that would actually im- 
prove Western countries’ recorded balances 
of payments, instead of worsening them, this 
extra demand might in at least some Western 
countries prove more useful in promoting 
expansion than deleterious in threatening 
inflation. In that event, Mr, Piel and other 
enthusiasts would be actually and soberly 
right in saying that a large extension of aid 
would bring economic benefit to the rich as 
Well as to the poor. 

But even if the economics of the matter for 
the richer countries were rather worse than 
neutral, the morals and politics of the case 
for expanding aid are transcendentally ur- 
gent. Historians will look back upon the 
failure to improve the international currency 
system, to fit it for international Keynesian 
policies, as the most extraordinary economic 
failure of this generation. They will regard 
it with the same blank astonishment and 
impatience as most educated people today 
regard the failure to follow internal Keyne- 
sian policies at the beginning of the 1930's. 
And this time, as anybody who follows events 
in Asia and Africa must know, the penalties 
of ignorant inertia could be so fearfully much 
greater. How can pressure be mobilized on 
slow-moving Western politicians to make 
them recognize this? 


Mrs. Bolton’s Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr, MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, last 

week our distinguished colleague, the 
gentlewoman from Ohio, Frances P. 
Botton, observed her 24th anniversary 
as a Member of Congress. 
The Cleveland Press observed the oc- 
casion with an editorial paying the re- 
spects of the community to this great 
and gracious lady. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting the editorial in the RECORD: 

Mrs. BOLTON'S CHOICE 


Back in 1939, Mrs. Frances P. BOLTON 
found herself a widow after more than 30 
years of married life. She was past 50; her 
children were grown and she had enough 
money to live in comfort. 

Paced with these circumstances, many 
women would be convinced their lives were 
over and would spend their time traveling, 
playing bridge, or simply waiting for old age. 

. Boiron, of Lyndhurst, did none of 
2 She ran in a special election to fill the 
22d District seat of her late husband in Con- 
gress. She did so well that this week, at the 
age of 78, she started her 25th year in the 
House representing half a dozen East Side 
wards and 10 suburbs. 

Fellow Republicans saluted her—among 
them her son, OLIVER, who represents the 11th 
District with Lake, Geauga, Portage, and 
Trumbull Counties. 

Mrs. BOLTON has been more than just an- 
other Congressman. She is devoted to her 
district and spends more money working at 
her job than she gets in pay. She is a leader 
in the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Most of all, Congresswoman Botton is a 
reminder to other women that usefulness is 
never over until you think it is. 
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The Challenge of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. MILLS, Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States conducts a Voice of De- 
mocracy contest. This year over 250,000 
high school students participated in the 
contest competing for the-four scholar- 
ships that are awarded as the top prize. 
The winning contestant from each State 
is brought to Washington, D.C., for the 
final judging as guest of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

The winning contestant from Arkan- 
sas is Mr. Phillip Byrd, Little Rock, Ark., 
and a constituent of mine. I am very 
proud to insert in the Recorp his win- 
ning speech for I think Mr. Byrd has 
ably, but succinctly, developed the sub- 
ject and that his remarks on citizenship 
are inspiring and meaningful. I feel cer- 
tain that the Members of Congress, and 
others, would enjoy reading them: 

THe CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Phillip Byrd, Little Rock Central High 
School, Little Rock, Ark.) 

We, the Americans of the 20th century, 
will be remembered as long as civilization 
exists. But, our efforts and accomplishments 
will go down as the history of a great nation 
only if we meet the challenge of citizenship. 

Citizenship in this Republic is accom- 
panied by countless freedoms—freedoms we 
are constantly aware of in our daily lives. 
Each day we pray without fear of persecu- 
tion. We vote in elections, choosing our 
Chief Executive and our lawmakers. We 
select our schools for the development of our 
talents. We plan our careers with no au- 
thoritative Interference. While half the 
world starves, we have food in abundance; 
and while many men are but pawns of their 
governments, we have the freedom our fore- 
fathers fought to give us, and our fathers 
fought to keep for us. 

If we are to meet the challenge offered 
citizens of a great democratic state, we must 
face up-to the obligations of all freemen. 
We must realize that for a nation to remain 
free, its people must take the responsibility 
to keep that God-given freedom. The citi- 
zens of Athens were free for many years 
until such time came that they wanted to 
give nothing to the state, but wanted the 
state to give everything to them; the free- 
dom they wished for most was freedom from 
responsibility; and because they were negli- 
gent in their obligations of state, they suf- 
fered the loss of their freedom. The charge 
to see that we of our great democracy do 
not meet with this same fate rests in our 


When our forefathers undertook to carve 
a nation out of a vast wilderness, they were 


faced with a great challenge. Before them 


lay many obstacles. But despite the unpre- 
dictable and often severe weather, the in- 
surmountable terrain, the hostility on both 
sides of the Atlantic, the United States of 
America emerged an America of free people. 

But being free does not mean the struggle 
is over, that our security and might are for- 
ever assured. Today, we are faced with an 
even greater challenge, the chalienge of 
American citizenship. The United States is 
the wealthiest nation in the world. We have 
the world's highest standard of living. Many 
things which seem unattainable to peoples 
of other nations are but routine in our dally 
living—and so it is with our citizenship. 
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Are we.taking it lightly? Are we failing to 
remember that many have given their lives 
so we can walk the streets without fear of 
being arrested because of our religious be- 
liefs, without fear to assemble publicly, 
without fear to criticize a duly elected offi- 
cial? 

As we face this challenge, we assume cer- 
tain duties. Along with the privileges af- 
forded by American citizenship, these duties 
must be performed before we can truly be 
worthy of our freedoms. Because we as 
Americans enjoy these freedoms, we must 
respect the dignity of every man, for his 
personal rights are as sacred as ours. We 
must hold high the responsibility for honest 
elections in our representative government. 
We must vote as intelligently as possible— 
free of all prejudice and greed. Then we 
must respect our public officials so they may 
best perform their duties. If we do these 
things, remembering that as long as a people 
fulfills the obligations of freemen, the Gov- 
ernment will remain a servant of the people, 
as our forefathers intended it to be. 

As we probe into the future with its com- 
plex problems seeking solution, we must 
remember that our enemies’ strongest allies 
are our indifference of spirit, our weakness 
of will, and our compromise of principle. On 
freedom's side stand the enduring strength 
of our forefathers, a steadfast faith in our 
way of life, and a firm resolve to defend our 
precious heritage. The people within a na- 
tion lose their freedom when they take it 
for granted, believing it can be safeguarded 
without constant vigilance, hard work, and 
self-denial. Our determination to be free, 
though challenged by cold wars and nuclear 
threats, is the price of liberty. With God's 
help, we shall fulfill the challenge of citi- 
zenship by paying that price. 


The Need for a New Trade and Embargo 
Policy With Communist Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, events of 
recent months have pointed up once 
again the crying need for a reexamina- 
tion of present trade practices and poli- 
cies with the Communist nations and 
for the drawing up of a firm statement 
of principles based on that study. It is 
not only the American people, but the 
entire world, that has now become com- 
pletely confused by the vagaries and in- 
consistencies of U.S. policies. 

Clearly these policies are entirely in- 
effective today and are leading to mis- 
understandings and differences of opin- 
ion with other nations of the free world, 
which may well jeopardize the structure 
of NATO and other relationships with 
free nations unless action is taken to 
clear them up. A place at which we 
might start would be with a reevaluation 
and revision of our entire policy toward 
the black listing of ships visiting Cuban 
ports and the Johnson administration's 
new policy, put into effect in December 
of 1963, under which ships may be re- 
moved from that black list. The facts 
are that at the present time there are 
200 ships on this black list and since 
December 38 ships have been removed 
from the black list, but even with this 
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removal there has been a net addition 
of 2 ships to the black list since the 
first of December 1963. This shows 
clearly that our black listing policy is 
not working and that since the revision 
in our policies, there has been a net in- 
crease of ships, other than Russian ships, 
visiting Cuban ports, rather than any 
decrease. This is not surprising in view 
of the lax provisions under which black- 
listed ships can now be removed from 
the list. Of the total of 38 such re- 
movals, 6 have been British ships, and 
14 have been Greek ships. It should 
Particularly be noted that the pledge 
given by the owners, in order to remove 
such a ship from the black list, spe- 
cifically excludes any commitment that 
ships already chartered for Cuban trade 
will be withdrawn before the termina- 
tion of their charter if such charters 
were entered into before December 16, 
1963. Such charters may in some cir- 
cumstances last 2 or 3 years. The feel- 
ing of many in Congress, in which I 
share, is that this removal procedure 
should itself be removed and that we 
should extend our embargo policy inso- 
far as U.S. ports are concerned to the 
ships of any registry which continue to 
visit Cuban ports after a warning period 
of 2 or 3 months, regardless of the terms 
of outstanding charters. Those ships 
would have an option to make their 
choice one way or the other, and we 
could look for some net decline in the 
number of ships from our allies using 
Cuban ports and helping to sustain the 
Communist effort in Cuba, which is being 
strengthened by this trade. 

At the same time, a reexamination of 
our entire trading policy with Commu- 
nist nations in other parts of the world 
should be studied and new principles 
clearly stated and instituted. A good 
place to start on this project would be 
to reconsider the decision forced upon 
the Congress by President Johnson on 
Christmas eve, under which the Export- 
Import Bank and presumably other fi- 
nancing sources are specifically permit- 
ted to guarantee the credit of Commu- 
nist nations on shipments of wheat or 
of any other products for which export 
licenses are granted. If the wheat sale 
proposal had been submitted to and con- 
Sidered by the Congress and it had stuck 
to the original terms of cash on the bar- 
rel head, one half American shipping, 
and guarantees against diversion to 
Cuba, it might have been acceptable to 
many Americans. 

However, the idea of guaranteeing 
Communist credit, of increasing subsi- 
dies on such oversea shipments, and of 
otherwise taking steps to assist the 
faltering agricultural economy in Russia 
is wholly abhorrent to them. But with 
such attitudes officially endorsed, we can 
not be surprised at the decision of Great 
Britain and other nations to indulge in 
Cuban trade to their heart’s content as 
witnessed by the recent bus sale and by 
the present discussion of French truck 
deals which may soon materialize. 

These are just a couple of examples 
of the Inconsistencies and confusion 
which dominate the whole question of 
US. trade policy with the Communists 
at the present time. If we don't know 
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where we stand or where we are going 
ourselves, it is hard to see how we can 
expect the rest of the world to under- 
stand us or to cooperate with us in our 
efforts. There is little time to be lost 
in correcting this situation because the 
ramifications in our relationships with 
other nations are themselves as danger- 
ous and upsetting as the increased 
strength given to Communist Cuba. 


Sensible Advice From a Swedish Uncle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Gunnar 
Myrdal, the famous Swedish economist, 
has written the following article which 
appeared in the February 8, 1964, edi- 
tion of the New Republic. This wise 
man has some excellent advice for us as 
we begin the war on poverty in America, 

He advocates a Marshall plan to erad- 
icate poverty. 

The article follows: 

THE War ON Poverty 
(By Gunnar Myrdal) 

(Notr.—Ever since he published “An 
American Dilemma,” 20 years ago, the Swed- 
ish economist, Gunnar Myrdal, 66, has been 
accepted as a sort of wise and benevolent 
uncle by Americans. It is said of Dr. Myrdal 
that Americans will willingly listen to harsh 
things from him that would anger them 
coming from almost anyone else. Last week, 
Dr. Myrdal flew in from Stockholm to open 
a conference on “Poverty-in-Plenty” that 
marked the 175th anniversary of Georgetown 
University in Washington, D.C. Refining 
and elaborating some of the arguments in 
his recent book, "Challenge to Affluence” 
(Pantheon), Dr. Myrdal chided the United 
States for being the rich country that pre- 


serves pockets of poverty through outmoded , 


fiscal practices, and consequently has the 
worst slums and is least generous in giving 
economic security to its senior citizens, its 
children and its sick.) 

Having to live with large pockets of pov- 
erty-stricken people in their midst is not a 
new experience in the American Nation. 
Right from slavery the masses of Negroes 
formed such pockets, both in the rural 
South and in the cities South and North, 
Such. pockets were also formed by other 
colored people who immigrated to work as 
laborers from Asia, Mexico, and Puerto Rico. 
Most American Indians in their reservations 
were also poor and isolated as they are today. 
There were also, as there are still, pockets of 
poor whites, ordinarily of old American 
stock, who lived by themselves in abject 
poverty and cultural isolation. 

I believe it is important to have in our 
minds this broad picture of the historical 
reality of American poverty as a background 
to the discussion of the problems facing us 
today. The regular, prosperous Americans 
have become accustomed to living with un- 


assimilated groups of people in their midst. 


about whom they know in a distant and 
general way that they are very poor. The 
fact that in earller times they themselves 
lived under the risk of being thrown out of 
work and losing their livelihood, if only tem- 
porarily, made it easier for them to feel un- 
concerned about the people who more 
permanently were enclosed in the pockets of 
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poverty. Otherwise, the existence of all this 
poverty in the midst of progressive America 
stood out in blunt contradiction to the in- 
herited and cherished American ideals of 
liberty and equal opportunity, as these 
ideals increasingly had been interpreted, 
particularly since Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
the New Deal. 

Automation and other changes are all the 
time decreasing the demand for unskilled 
and uneducated labor. Standards are ris- 
ing fast even in household and other menial 
work. Something like a caste line is drawn 
between the people in the urban and rural 
slums, and the majority of Americans who 
live in a virtual full-employment economy, 
even while the unemployment rate is rising 
and the growth rate of the economy is low. 
Except for a lower fringe, they experience a 
hitherto unknown security, for it is a tacit 
understanding in America, as in the rest of 
the Western World, that a recession will 
never again be permitted to develop into 
anything like the great depression. But 
there is an underclass of people in the pov- 
erty pockets who live an ever more precari- 
ous life and are increasingly excluded from 
any jobs worth having. or who do not find 
any jobs at all. 

I want to stress one important political 
fact. This underclass has been, and is largely 
still, what I have been accustomed to call the 
world’s least revolutionary proletariat. They 
do not organize themselves to press for their 
interests. The trade union movement com- 
prises only about one-fourth of the workers, 
mostly its upper strata who in the main be- 
long to the prosperous majority. To a rela- 
tively higher extent than normally they do 
not register and vote at elections—even apart 
from the large masses of Negroes in the South 
who are prevented from doing 50. 

In very recent times we have seen one im- 

t break of this empirical rule of the 
political apathy of the poor in America. I 
am, of course, referring to the rebellion of the 


-Negroes in southern and northern cities. 


Without any doubt, this is a true mass move- 
ment—so much so that the Negro leaders in 
the upper and middle class have had to run 
very fast to remain in the lead, as have, on 
the other side of the fence, the administra- 
tion and other whites responsible for Amer- 
ican policy. 

Iam not at this time going into the ques- 
tion of how this movement, so exceptional 
to what has been the pattern of passivity on 
the part of the poor in America, has come 
about. But I should mention two things 
about which I am pretty sure. One is my 
belief that the outbreak of this rebellion just 
now is not unconnected with the high and, 
as a trend, rising rate of unemployment, 
which as always runs much higher—about 
double—for Negro workers than for whites. 
Another thing of which I am convinced is 
that this movement will not abate unless 
very substantial reforms are rapidly under- 
taken to improve the status in American 
society of its Negro citizens. I am optimistic 
enough to forecast that in the next 10 years 
the Negroes will get legal rights equal to the 
white majority, and that these will be en- 
forced. What will still be needed are, in 
particular, social sanctions to defend the 
Negroes’ equal opportunities to employment. 
against the resistance of trade unions more 
than employers and the business world, par- 
ticularly big business. And even when all 
this is accomplished, the Negro masses will 
nevertheless continue to suffer all the lasting 
effects of the disabilities and disadvantages 
of their poverty, their slum existence and 
their previous exclusion from easy access to 
education and training for good jobs. 

Indeed, it is easy to understand why some 
of the Negro leaders, and some white liberals, 
are now raising the demand for a new Mar- 
shall plan to make good the effects of the 
maltreatment in America of the Negroes 
from slavery and up till this day. Never- 
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theless, I am convinced that this demand for 
a discrimination in reverse, le. to the ad- 
vantage of the Negroes, is misdirected. Noth- 
ing would with more certainty create hatred 
for Negroes among other poor groups in 
America, who have mostly been their bit- 
terest enemies as they have been the only 
ones who have felt them as competitors. 
Moreover, special welfare policies for Ne- 
groes are not very practical. Negro housing 
cannot very well be improved except as 
part of a plan to improve the housing sit- 
uation for poor people in general, The same 
is true of education. Special welfare policies 
in favor of the Negroes would strengthen 
their exclusion from the main stream of 
American life, while what the Negroes want 
is to have equal opportunities. 

What America needs is a Marshall plan to 
eradicate poverty in the Nation. This 18 
a moral imperative. The unemployed, the 
underemployed and the now unemployables 
are also America's biggest wastage of eco- 
nomic resources, The poor represent a sup- 
pressed demand which needs to be released 
to support a steady rapid growth of Ameri- 
can production. The goals of social justice 
and economic progress thus are compatible. 
A rapid steady economic growth ts impos- 
sible without mobilizing the productive 
power of the poor and clothing their un- 
filled needs with effective demand. The ex- 
istence of mass poverty in the midst of 
plenty is a heavy drag on the entire 
economy. 

The statistics on unemployment in 
America do not tell the whole story. Besides 
the 4 million unemployed there are the 
workers who are only part-time employed, 
those who have given up seeking work, and 
all the underemployed. It is an ominous 
fact that even the prolonged upturn in pro- 
duction from 1961 and onward has not im- 
plied a substantial decrease in the rate of un- 
Nobody seems to expect that 


bring down unemployment to a level that 
could be considered even to approach full 
employment. And nobody assumes that 
there will not be a new recession, if not this 
year then the next. It is reasonable to ex- 
pect that the unemployment rate will then 
reach a new high point. There are definite 
signs that the trend is rising. 

For this there are explanations. I believe 
it is important to stress that none of the 
specific explanations put forward makes a 
rising trend of unemployment inevitable, or 
could by itself prevent the attainment of full 
employment, Only in conjunction with each 
other do these influences have the present 
disastrous result, If, in the sixties exception- 
ally, many young workers enter the labor 
market, this should not necessarily mean 
more unemployment. Production could ex- 
pand rapidiy enough to absorb them, and 
all the new workers could have been properly 
educated and trained so that they fitted the 
demand for labor as it has been changing. 
Long ago, Prof. Alvin Hansen and other econ- 
omists, including myself, used to think that 
in rich countries, where capital is plenti- 
ful, a rapid population increase would rather 
act as a spur to expansion. It would stimu- 
late the demand for new housing and all the 
goods and services accessory to housing, and 
for new schools, teachers, and productive 
capacity. 

Likewise, automation should not by itself 
lead to unemployment if output expanded 
enough and the labor force were adjusted to 
fit the change in demand, caused by auto- 
mation itself among other things. There 
are countires with full employment that have 
an equally rapid pace of automation, There, 
automation is viewed as driven forward by 
the scarcity of labor and as resulting in 
higher productivity of labor, higher earnings 
and a rising consumers’ demand for prod- 
ucts and services: in America, as a cause of 
unemployment. 
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OUR CHANGING SOCIETY 


What type of society are we moving to- 
ward in the modern rich countries? A con- 
tinually smaller part of our total labor force 
will be needed in agriculture, manufactur- 
ing industry, heavy transport, distribution 
of commodities, banking, and insurance. If 
we could countervall Parkinson's law, which 
for various reasons is working with par- 
ticular force in America, even many sectors 
of public service would demand less labor. 

It is the serious lag in adjusting the edu- 
cation and training of our labor force to the 
needs of this new society which is the gen- 
eral cause of the situation where we haye 
serious overemployment in some sectors of 
our economy, at the same time as there is an 
uncomfortable large and growing residue of 
structural unemployment and underemploy- 
ment that cannot be eradicated by an ex- 
pansion of our production that is feasible. 

Against this background it is easy to estab- 
lish the broad lines of the policies that we 
will have to apply in order to cure our eco- 
nomic ailments. Huge efforts will have to 
go into education and vocational training, 
not only on the higher levels but on the level 
of grade schools and high schools. Particu- 
larly will we have to lift the level of elemen- 
tary education for the poor people in the 
urban and rural slums, who are not now 
getting an education that fits them to the 
labor market. We must at the same time 
undertake the retraining of the older work- 
ers who are continuously thrown out of jobs 
without having the abilities to find new ones 
in our changing society. 

T see it as almost a fortunate thing that 
America has such vast slums in the big cities 
and smaller ones in the small cities; so many 
dwellings for poor people that are substand- 
ard; so many streets that need to be kept 
cleaner; such crying needs for improved 
transport. To train unskilled workers to 
do such jobs should be easier than to make 
them teachers or nurses. 


INCREASED PUBLIC SPENDING 


It should be stressed, however, that a pri- 
mary condition for success is rapid and 
steady economic expansion of the national 
income, Without an increased demand for 
labor, no efforts for training and retraining 
workers on a mass scale can succeed. This 
is the important argument for the view that 
expanding the economy is the essential thing. 
Expansion is, in a sense, the necessary con- 
dition for any effort to readjust the supply 
of different types of labor to demand. 

A common characteristic of all the reforms 
directed at raising the quality of the labor 
force and eradicating poverty in the midst of 
plenty is that the increased expenditure will 
be public expenditure. Even when poverty 
is gone; when there is little or no unem- 
ployment or underemployment, a relatively 
much larger part of the Nation’s needs 
will have to be met by collective means. In 
the future society toward which we are mov- 
ing, where our productive efforts will in- 
creasingly have to be devoted to the care of 
human beings, health, education, research 
and culture, and to making our local com- 
munities more effective instruments for liv- 
ing and working, public spending will be an 
ever larger part of total spending. This is 
because it is not very practical and economi- 
cal, and in most cases not even possible, to 
rely on private enterprise for filling these 
types of demands. 

This brings up the problem of balancing or 
not balancing the Federal budget. Large 
sections of the public and Congress hold, on 
this question, an opinion that has no sup- 
port in economic theory and is not commonly 
held in other advanced countries: that, in 
principle, expenditures of the Federal budget 
should be balanced by taxation. 

A recent experience from my own country 
Sweden must seem curiously up-side-down 
to Americans. In a situation of threatening 
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overfull employment and inflationary pres- 
sure, the Swedish social democratic govern- 
ment, which has been in power almost a 
third of a century, felt that it needed to put 
on brakes, and decided to raise taxation to 
a level where, for a while, we actually had a 
balanced budget in the American sense. The 
politcal parties to the right of the party in 
power criticized the government fiercely for 
oyertaxing the citizens, and insinuated that 
thi was a design to move our economy in a 
socialistic direction, by robbing the citizens 
and private business of the funds they 
needed. So differently can the problem of 
balancing the budget appear in two other- 
wise very similar countries. In fact, you 
have examples nearer at hand. When the 
railroads were built in America, the Federal 
Government favored the railroad companies 
in various ways, which occasionally broke the 
rule of balancing the budget. 

The analogy that a nation must handle its 
purse strings with the same prudence as an 
individual is false. An individual is not in 
the position to borrow from himself. More- 
over, if the implication is that the Govern- 
ment should not borrow even for produc- 
tive purposes, it is a rule which no private 
householder follows, or should follow, if he 
is wise and prudent. And we know that 


-there has been a huge increase, both sbso- 


lutely and relatively, of private borrowing, 
by business as well as by consumers, 

This does not mean that Congress should 
not carefully weigh each dollar that is 
spent and each dollar that is taken in by 
taxation or other means. But the weighing 
should be in terms of progress and welfare 
for the Nation. I can see no virtue in 
America having decreased its national debt 
in postwar years to half its size compared 
with the national income, while abstaining 
from undertaking a great number of public 
expenditures that would have been highly 
productive from a national point of view. 
America has been satisfied for a whole decade 
with a rate of growth of only a little more 
than 1 percent per head, and with unem- 
ployment rising to the present high level. 
In the interest of public enlightenment I 
would wish my American colleagues to spend 
a little more of their time disseminating 
some simple truths about budget balancing 
and related issues. America cannot afford 
to remain the rich country that has the high- 
est rate of unemployment, and the worst 
and biggest slums, and which is least gen- 
erous in giving economic security to its old 
people, its children, its sick people and its 
invalids. 


Scientific Data for the Seventies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Earl W. Lindveit, of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, recently delivered a 
stimulating talk about the needs for 
scientific manpower in the coming years. 

Dr, Lindveit spoke at the ninth annual 
aerospace power symposium, sponsored 
by the Utah Wing of the Air Force Asso- 
ciation at the Hotel Utah in Salt Lake 
City. Distinguished panels examined 
the challenges of the 1970's in industry, 
education, national security and travel. 
Dr, Lindveit, who has served as a pro- 
fessional staff member with the Con- 
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gress, was a member of the panel on the 
educational challenges. 

As one who has been concerned about 
our deep national involvement in scien- 
tific research and development, I would 
think it appropriate if all Members noted 
Dr. Lindveit's pertinent comment that 
our needs in scientific education reflect 
the fact that the most crucial scientific 
problems can today be undertaken only 
with intricate and expensive equipment 
and highly trained personnel. 

His comments follow: 

SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER FOR THE SEVENTIES 
(By Earl W. Lindveit) 


It is a pleasure for me to appear with you 
today in a discussion of the education chal- 
lenges of the 1970's. My remarks in this 
broad area are concerned with what appear 
to be some of the significant developments 
relating to manpower needs at both the pro- 
fessional and technical level. Before pro- 
ceeding with this rather speculative look at 
the future, however, I would like to comment 
briefly on where we find ourselves today, 

INTRODUCTION 

In his book “Science and the Modern 
World” Alfred North Whitehead made the 
observation: "It is the business of the future 
to be dangerous; and it is among the merits 
of science that it equips the future for its 
duties.” Æ believe that this quotation has 
relevance in our present discussion because 
we live today in a space age of advanced 
technology and critical national security 
problems. In large measure the effectiveness 
of our Nation's scientific effort is influenced 
by the availability of highly skilled scien- 
tific and technical manpower. The major 
needs for such personne] Increase continu- 
ally in response to our expanding economy, 
growing population, and rising standard of 
living. Scientific and technical manpower 
shortages, therefore, represent limitations on 
the potential scientific advancement of the 
United States. 

The Federal Government is the major par- 
ticipant in our national science program. 
Science plays a key role in many activities 
of the Federal Government because in ad- 
dition to its resonsibility for science pro- 
grams derived from constitutional authority, 
it is the agency best equipped to act in many 
matters relating to economic and social wel- 
fare needs. Government expenditures for 
scientific research and development increased 
from $74 million in 1940 to approximately $15 
billion during the current fiscal year 1964. 

The Federal Government's suport of scien- 
tific research and development activities at 
colleges and universities has grown from 
about 815 million per year in 1940 to the 
present level of $1.5 billion. That partner- 
ship generated primarily by wartime needs 
has become firmly established and mutually 
dependent—a relationship in which each 
partner relies critically upon the other. The 
concept of federally owned and contractor- 
operated research centers has grown signifi- 
cantly since World War U and universities 
are major participants in the management 
of such installations. 

Generally speaking, federally sponsored re- 
search activities at educational institutions 
fall into the following categories: (1) the 
conduct of research by university scientists, 
primarily in the support of undirected basic 
research; (2) Government contracts with 
selected universities for mission-directed 
basic research or applied research necessary 
for development in a specific area; and (3) 
research and development—usually in mili- 
tary, space or atomic energy fields—per- 


formed in Government-owned and univer- . 


sity-managed research centers. 


Government sponsorship of scientific ac- 
tivities also has as one of its goals the sup- 
port of graduate students for advanced 
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training in the sciences. Some of the Gov- 
ernment agencies involved in such programs 
are the National Science Foundation, Atomic 
Energy Commission, National Institutes of 
Health, and National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, Sometimes agency support 
is given in the hope of providing future 
manpower for its programs, as in the space 
program, or to increase the manpower supply 
in a given area of science, as in medical re- 
search, Other support has only the broad 
support of science as its goal, 


SCIENCE EDUCATION 


To some extent, even science training con- 
tains some of the elements of danger I 
quoted from Whitehead a moment ago. For 
example, there is a danger in the pattern 
of training science students that population 
growth and increased pressures on both pub- 
lic and private educational facilities will 
result in a proportionate decline of the num- 
bers trained. Failure to enlarge and improve 
our educational systems in proportion to 
need would result in a lower quality of 
science education as well as decreased op- 
portunity for adequate early science training. 

Occupational groups in short supply re- 
quire the highest development of technical 
skilis and utilization. Moreover, manpower 
shortages have important implications that 
bear upon the Nation's educational system. 
Formal education has become increasingly 
necessary to meet the professional demands 
of scientific research and the training of 
adequate numbers of scientific and technical 
personnel requires sound educational sys- 
tems at each successive level of training. 

The National Science Foundation described 
its 1961 report, “Investing in Scientific Prog- 
ress,” as a furtherance of the 1960 report of 
the President's Science Advisory Committee 
titled “The Scientific Progress, Universities 
and the Federal Government,” This PSAC 
report, you will recall said that “we should 
and could Increase the number of Ph. D.'s 
each year in engineering, mathematics, and 
physical sciences to reach 7,500 in 1970.“ 

The NSF report, on the other hand, was 
essentially a 10-year forecast of the Nation's 
science needs to meet national welfare, se- 
curity, and prosperity requirements, It 
pointed out that by 1970 our population is 
expected to grow by 20 million persons and 
that, while 6,600 doctorates in science and 
engineering were granted in 1960, the poten- 
tial for such degrees by 1970 will be 13,000. 
The report notes, however, that “if the 
science and engineering population is to 
continue to grow in both quality and num- 
bers, the growing need for laboratories, 
equipment, and staffs must be met, Other- 
wise overcrowded facilities and teacher short- 
ages will force curtailment of enrollments, 
and decrease in quality of the education.” 
An indication of the implications of NSF's 
projections can be seen in the following re- 


quired future national investments: (1) Pro-. 


fessional staffs at colleges and universities 
must increase from 100,000 in 1961 to 175,000 
in 1970; and (2) facilities for these staffs 
must increase from $150 million in 1961 to 
$350 million in 1970. 

In a paper presented at last December's 
annual meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Prof. 
Fletcher G. Watson of Harvard University’s 
Graduate School of Education commented on 
the education of teachers of science. He 
asserted that the comprehension and orien- 
tation of science teachers “is crucial to the 
final outcome of learning by the pupils.” 
The number of science teachers in secondary 
schools now exceeds 100,000, with at least 
10,000 more required each year; additional 
thousands are required by elementary schools. 
Professor Watson regarded as highly desir- 
able such new NSF-sponsored science courses 
as the Biological Science Curriculum Study 
(BSCS), Chemical Education Materials 
Study (CHEMS), and the Physical Science 
Study Committee (PSSC). He noted, how- 
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ever, that even after the considerable atten- 
tion that had been given to such programs, 
a National Science Foundation meeting of 
small-college biology faculties in 1962 found 
that half of those present knew little or 
nothing about the Biological Science Curric- 
ulum Study program. A similar meeting of 
physics professors, also in 1961, found two- 
thirds uninformed about the Physical Scl- 
ence Study Committee program. Professor 
Watson expressed concern that “many able 
students planning to become science teachers 
are enrolling in programs of courses that fail 
to provide them with even the knowledge 
required to teach the new science courses 
sponsored by the National Science Founda- 
tion for secondary schools.“ He encouraged 
action to establish collegewide committees 
to examine carefully what is being done in 
science and in pedagogy to educate science 
teachers, to propose improved courses and 
patterns of courses, and to develop needed 
instructional tools in the form of texts, 
films, TV tapes, and programed instruction.“ 

In testimony before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee in 1962 the National Science 
Foundation outlined some of the important 
elements in tmproving science education. 
These included needs to (1) improve the 
competence of teachers of science, mathe- 
matics, and engineering; (2) provide thor- 
oughly modern materials of instruction and 
courses of study; (3) provide specialized 
kinds of experiences in science for high- 
ability secondary school and college stu- 
dents; (4) provide support which will enable 
the most talented of the science graduate 
students and established scientists to obtain 
the finest advanced training possible; (5) 
provide the specialized facilities and equip- 
ment which are peculiarly to scien- 
tific study; and (6) provide the public with 
an understanding of science so that it can 
fulfill its role in a democratic society in the 
most meaningful way. 

While each problem area is significant, 
some individual alleviation as noted earlier 
has come from such NSF pro- 
grams as: (1) teacher institutes; (2) modern 
courses of study in the sciences, mathemat- 
les, and engineering; (3) special training for 
secondary school students and college stu- 
dents of high ability; and (4) support of 
science graduate students and advanced 
scholars. Additional assistance has come 
from the National Defense Education Act 
in the areas of specialized facilities and in- 
structional equipment and in the develop- 
ment of science-education leadership for 
State and local school systems. 

The National Science Foundation also 
noted In its testimony essentially “unsolved 
problems in science education.” One of the 
most important of these concerned the train- 
ing of technicians. Over the past 20 years 
the swift progress of science had resulted in 
a significant gap between the numbers of 
professional scientists and supporting tech- 
niclans. Still to be resolved, however, are 
problems having to do with how many tech- 
niclans are needed, what kind of training 
they should receive, and what kind of ideal 
educational system is needed to train them. 
The Foundation noted the “growing con- 
viction that a major effort is needed in the 
training of technicians.” 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The first annual “Manpower Report of the 
President’—now required under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 
1962—pointed out that the professional and 
technical worker occupational group, the 
fastest. growing of all major occupational 
groups, has a rate of employment growth 
more than three times the average for all 
others. It has been estimated that by 1970 
this group of highly skilled occupations will 
account for more than half of all available 
job opportunities. An important aspect of 
this growth is that the most rapidly expand- 
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ing occupations generally require the most 
education and training. 

There has been a growing awareness of the 
importance of science and engineering tech- 
nicians, not only to assist and therefore im- 
prove the utilization of scientists and en- 
gineers but also to contribute to the progress 
of all sectors of the economy. Unlike the 
lengthy highly skilled training periods of 
professional scientists and engineers, the 
output of technicians could grow signif- 
icantly in relatively few years, given ade- 
quate training programs and facilities. 

With our coming large increase in popu- 
lation it is important that new workers en- 
tering the labor force have adequate tech- 
nical training available to help adapt them 
to the changing needs of our economy. 
Many younger workers will need technical 
training to meet these challenges; many 
older workers will need retraining to up- 
date their skills for new jobs. 

A national technician training program 
of adequate proportions to meet future na- 
tional needs would require the expansion of 
organized preemployment training in a 
broad variety of secondary, postsecondary, 
technical institutes and junior and commu- 
nity colleges, exclusive of armed services 
technician ements, Such an under- 

would also include substantial con- 
struction of facilities, operating expenses, 
teacher training and retraining, revised and 
standardized curriculums, and guidance pro- 


The 1960 National Science Foundation 
Study, “Scientific and Technical Personnel 
in Industry," estimated that an annual em- 
ployment rate of about 550,000 technicians 
is required in order to maintain the current 
overall industry ratio of technicians to sci- 
entific and engineering personnel, about 0.7 
to 1. Obviously, maintaining the status 
quo will not be adequate for the future and 
@ more realistic ratio in terms of national 
progress appears to be on the order of two 
technicians for each professional. 

About 60,000 full-time students are now 
enrolled in technician training programs un- 
der title VIII of the National Defense Edu- 
cational Act, the primary source of Fed- 
eral assistance in technician training. 
Through 1963 about 30,000 students had 
graduated from secondary and postsecondary 
title VIII programs; 16,000 more students will 
complete such programs in 1964. 

Type year 1963—a significant one for edu- 

cation legislation generally—was also an im- 
portant year for vocational education and 
I would like to comment briefly on some 
of the vocational education features of the 
major education legislation enacted, Public 
Law 88-204, the Higher Education Facili- 
ties Act, and Public Law 88-210, the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963. It should be 
noted that one of the strong influences in 
passage of the Vocational Education Act 
was the report of the President's Panel of 
Consultants on Vocational Education, “Edu- 
cation for a Changing World of Work,” com- 
pleted in the fall of 1962. However, the 
act also reflects a strong conyiction on the 
part of Congress that the problems of 
youth and work are here to stay and that 
they must be met with a determined na- 
tional effort to further education relating 
to the changing world of work. 

The Higher Education. Pacilities Act pro- 
vides $50.6 million (or 22 percent of its 
overall funds) for fiscal year 1964 and for 
each of the following two fiscal years for 
construction grants to public junior col- 
leges and technical institutions. No more 
than 40 percent of the development costs 
of the project will be paid for by Federal 
funds; State or local sources will finance 
the remaining costs. Funds will be allo- 
cated among States according to a formula 
which includes income per person and the 
number of high school graduates in the 
States. State commissions will be respon- 
sible for the administration of State plans. 
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The Vocational Education Act authorizes 
a new permanent program with appropria- 
tions for State vocational education pro- 
grams totaling #581 million over a 4-year 
period, beginning with an Increase of $60 
million in fiscal year 1964 and rising to $225 
million in fiscal year 1967, These sums 
would be in addition to the approximately 
$57 million now spent annually by the Fed- 
eral Government on vocational education 
programs. Funds would be allotted among 
the States on the basis of population groups 
and a per capita income factor. 

The new funds may be expended for State 
and local vocational education programs un- 
der a broadened definition of vocational edu- 
cation to fit indlyiduais for gainful employ- 
ment, 

The area technical education program, au- 
thorized by title VIII of the National De- 
fense Education Act, was made permanent 
by the act at the current $15 million au- 
thorization. 

The Vocational Education Act also per- 
mits the States to spend new funds for the 
construction of area school facilities. 

The act extends the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act for 1 year, until June 30, 1965, 
and increases the amount available for stu- 
dent loans from the present $90 million to 
$125 million in the current fiscal year and 
$135 million in fiscal year 1965. 

Among the features of the new legislation 
designed to keep vocational education abreast 
of the labor market are: (1) Periodic review 
by State boards of vocational education of 
utilization of Federal funds in relation to 
State manpower needs; (2) administration 
of State programs in cooperation with pub- 
lle employment services; (3) establishment of 
an independent advisory committee to advise 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education on the 
national administration of the program; and 
(4) the appointment of a national advisory 
council] in 1966 to make recommendations 
to the Congress regarding improvement of 
the program. 

INFLUENCES OF THE FUTURE 


While it is difficult to view with accurate 
definition and focus the complete manpower 
picture of the 1970's several major influences 
seem to stand out—space and automation. 

President Kennedy’s national commit- 
ment ot landing a man on the moon and 
returning him safely to earth“ by the end 
of the decade was reaffirmed by President 
Johnson in his state of the Union message 
last January. It remains a national goal. 
President Kennedy’s address to the Congress 
on May. 25, 1961, also included the following 
significant statement: 


“This decision demands a major national 
commitment of scientific and technical man- 
power, material, and facliities, and the pos- 
sibility of their diversion from other impor- 
tant activities where they are alrendy thinly 
spread.” 

Testifying before the Senate Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences Committee on November 
21, 1963, Dr. Jerome Wiesner, then Director 
of the Office of Science and Technology, was 
questioned about reports that by 1970 one out 
of every four American sclentists would be 
working for the space program. Dr, Wiesner 
replied to the question with the following 
statement: 

“Preliminary analysis of the manpower re- 
quirements of the NASA by the Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology indicates that not 
more than 5 to 10 percent of all U.S. scien- 
tists and engineers and 10 to 15 percent of 
all U.S. research and development profes- 
sionals will be engaged directly or indirectly 
in NASA projects by 1970 assuming a NASA 
expenditure in 1970 of $6 billion. It must 
be acknowledged, however, that during fiscal 
years 1962, 1963, 1964, and 1965, the Increase 
in numbers of professionals supported rep- 
resents a significant proportion of the total 
growth of the national scientific and engli- 
neering manpower pool,” 
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4, 1964, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration an- 
nounced that nearly 1,100 students at 131 
colleges and universities in 47 States would 
participate in its predoctoral graduate train- 
ing grant program for the academic year 
1964-65, NASA's goal in this program is an 
annual output of 1,000 Ph. D.'s, with a level 

of 4,000 im training to meet this goal. : 

In an address on the Role of the Univer- 
sity in Meeting National Goals in Space Ex- 
ploration (November 1, 1962), NASA Deputy 
Administrator Hugh L. Dryden stated: “Our 
educational Institutions bear a major re- 
sponsibility for the success of our national 
effort to explore space. Our universities and 
colleges are called upon to produce a body of 
scientists and engineers of unexcelled com- 
petence.” 

NASA's sustaining university program 1s 
geared to augment and complement spon- 
sored research and in-house activities in sup- 
port of its agency mission through the use 
of; (1) predoctoral training grants to in- 
crease the future supply of scientists and 
engineers required in space-related science 
and technology; (2) facilities grants to help 
universities provide facilities needed for 
space research; and (3) research grants to 
strengthen universities and enable them to 
increase their role In support of NASA’s pro- 
gram. 

The other major influence I mentioned 
was automation. One of the most im 
aspects of automation is that it replaces 
unskilled labor with smaller numbers of 
highly skilled people. In today's specialized 
world of work there seems to be no sub- 
stitute for specific skills and abilities. In 
purely monetary terms, the Department of 
Labor has estimated that a high school grad- 
uate earns $30,000 more in his working life- 
time than does the high school dropout and 
$64,000 more than the grade school graduate. 
A college degree, on the other hand, will 
average an additional $100,000 over this 
period. 

A 1962 report ‘of the National Education 
Association, “Automation and the Challenge 
to Education,” stated that technological 
changes in recent years had eliminated 
200,000 jobs in the aircraft industry al- 
though total business increased. Steel pro- 
duction in 1960 was equal to that of a decade 
earlier but jobs decreased by 80,000, Since 
World War II railroad productivity increased 
by 65 percent but job losses amounted to 
540,000; during this same period soft coal 
industry productivity increased by 96 per- 
cent yet jobs decreased by 262,700. 

The changing nature of work requires con- 
tinuing changes in concepts of education. 
New technology creates jobs of a type un- 
known before, leaving behind many of the 
outmoded skills of an earlier day, and future 
population pressures together with national 
requirements will serve as both cause and 
effect in continuing the process: 


SUMMARY 


To summarize briefly, the scientific man- 
power needs of the 1970's also include con- 
tinuing needs for: (1) More graduates of 


academic institutions having high standards 


of accomplishment; (2) improved quality of 
teaching and educational programs; (3) cur- 
riculum developments to keep pace with new 
requirements, including expanded opportu- 
nities for technician training; and (4) im- 
proved counseling programs to insure early 
identification of those with scientific and 
technical talent and provide them witb 
sound career guidance. All of these ongoing 
needs, it seems to me, reflect appropriately 
the following excerpt from the 1947 Steelman 
report, “Science and Public Policy,” one of 
the landmark studies of dur national science 
program: “the day of the attic laboratory 
has passed. The most crucial scientific prob- 
lems can now be undertaken only with in- 
tricate and expensive equipment and throug” 
the cooperative efforts of research teams 
trained in diverse disciplines.” 
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Conclusion of Appeal Brief of Former 
Congressman Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 
Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 


under unanimous consent, I am pleased 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


the conclusion of the appeal brief on be- 


half of former Congressman Johnson 
which has been written by the eminent 
emery attorney, George Cochran 

It is significant that throughout our his- 
tory, Congress has never attempted to enact 
legislation trespassing upon article I, section 
6, but on the contrary, Congress has jealously 
guarded its exclusive constitutional au- 
thority in this area! Furthermore, there 
has never been at any time, anywhere, a 
prosecution of a Member of Congress under 
the Federal bribery statutes, or a prosecution 
of a member of any State legislature under 
comparable State bribery statutes, charging a 
violation of such a statute by making a 
Speech for compensation, y, there 
Was no substance to the notion of the dis- 
trict court that the enactment of bribery 
Statutes indicates that the speech and debate 
Provision of the Constitution should be cur- 
tailed. In- effect, the district judge at- 
tempted to exalt collateral inapplicable legis- 
lation Above the Constittuion. 

The district court also the fact 
that the constitutional prohibition applies to 
the allegations as to the reprinting and re- 
publishing of the Johnson speech. 

The court may take judicial notice that 
all speeches made in the House or the Senate 
are printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
duly published as a House or Senate docu- 
Ment and thus made accessible to the public, 
Any speech embodied in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn thus becomes a public document. 
Public documents may be reprinted by the 
Public Printer by order of any Member of 
Congress on prepayment of their cost (44 
U.S.C. secs 71, 72, 79, 82, 162, 163, 185). 

It was under these statutory provisions 
and the rules of the House that appellant, 
as a Member of the House, ordered printed 
Copies of his speech for distribution. Since 
the reprinting of a public document con- 
tained in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is done 
Under the authority of the Congress, that re- 
Printing and republication are within the 
Constitutional immunity (DeArnaud v. Ains- 
worth, 24 App. D.C. 167, 5 LR. A. (N.S.) 174). 

The notion of the district Judge that John- 
son's speech in the House of Representatives 
“was but an incident of the conspiracy 
Charged” (App. 56) does not bear scrutiny. 
The charges with respect to the speech in the 
House of Representatives on June 30, 1960, 
are as extensive as those with respect to the 
Visits to Justice after March 15, 1961. Cer- 
tainly the charges with respect to the speech 
Constituted an integral and substantial part 
Of the alleged conspiracy. 

At the trial more witnesses testified with 
Tespect to matters relative to the speech 
than to the visits to Justice in the follow- 
ing year. Counsel for the Government and 
Counsel for Johnson made extensive argu- 
ments to the jury with respect to this speech. 
For the district court to say that this speech 
Was only an incident of the conspiracy is 
incredible sophistry because, if the constitu- 
tonal prohibition as interpreted by the Su- 
Preme Court in Kilbourn and Tenney can be 
Clreumvented by such a conspiracy charge 
äs this, it would become of little value. 
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The district judge said it would “subvert” 
the constitutional principle for it to pre- 
clude punishment of Members of the Con- 
gress for their unlawful acts (App. 56). As 
the Supreme Court said in Tenney, this was 
not the objective of the constitutional pro- 
vision. That provision does not prevent 
Members of Congress from being punished 
for unethical or improper conduct with re- 
spect to speech or debate; it merely estab- 
lishes the exclusive jurisdiction of the tribu- 
nals of the Senate and the House to impose 
punishment. 

Finally, Mr. Justice Story was undoubtedly 
correct when he wrote in his “Commentaries 
on the Constitution“ (p. 630): 

“The next great and vital privilege is the 
freedom of speech and debate, without which 
all other privileges would be comparatively 
unimportant or ineffectual. This privilege 
also is derived from the practice of the 
British Parliament, and was in full exercise 
in our colonial legislation, and now belong 
to the legislation of every State in the Union 
as matter of constitutional right.” 

Let us not forget Mr. Justice Frankfurter's 
words In United States v. Lovett, 328 U.S. 303, 
319: “It must be remembered that legisla- 
tors are ultimate guardians of the liberties 
and welfare of the people in quite as great 
a degree as the courts.” And so appellant 
submits that, as the Supreme Court made 
clear in Kilbourn and Tenney the great con- 
cept of liberty of speech permits no qualifi- 
cati no limitation, and no large or even 

intrusion by the State. As Represent- 
ative Slade, of Vermont, said on January 18, 
1840, in the House of Representatives as to 
another matter: 

“The rule before us may seem to some a 
very small affair; but smaller encroachments 
on popular rights than this have grown to 
a fearful magnitude. The history of all 
usurpation shows that the disposition for 
encroachmont uniformly increases with its 
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II. In g the conspiracy charge of 
the indictment, the district court violated 
the constitutional principle that under the 
separation of powers doctrine, the judiciary 
may not question the motives of Members 
of the Congress. 

As long ago as 1810, Chief Justice Marshall 
on behalf of the Supreme Court, declared in 
Fletcher v. Peck, T Cranch 87, 130 (without 
reference to art. I, sec. 6 of the Consti- 
tution), that the Judiciary was not com- 
petent to inquire into the motives of the 
Members of the legislative branch of the 
Government in enacting legislation or wheth- 
er they acted corruptly or with self-interest 
or under undue influence. He even went 50 
far as to say, “If the majority of the legisla- 
ture be corrupted, it may well be doubted, 
whether it be within the of the 
judiciary to control their conduct” (p. 130). 

Since Fletcher v. Peck, the principle that 
the judiciary may not question the motives 
of Members of the Congress has been deemed 
fundamental under the separation of powers 
doctrine. Arizona v. California, 283 U.S. 423, 
455; Hearst v. Black, 87 F. 2d 68, 72 (CAD., 
1936); Townsend v. United States, 95 F. 2d 
352 (C. A D.C., 1938); Eisler v. United States, 
170 F. 2d 273, 279 (C. A D.C., 1948); Barsky 
v. United States, 167 F. 2d 241, 250 (C. A D. C., 
1948). (all holding that the rule of absolute 
immunity protected Members of Congress 
from liability for their act or speech “even 
though knowingly false or wrong”). 

The vitality of the principle was reiterated 
by the Supreme Court as recently as 1950 
in Tenney where the Court reaffirmed the 
holding of Fletcher v. Peck (p. 377), “that 
it was not consonant with our scheme of 
Government for a court to inquire into the 
motives of legislators, has remained unques- 
tioned” (citing Arizona v. California, 283 U.S. 
423, 455). The district court was unable to 
reconcile its position in this case with these 
landmark cases, 
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BRIEF APPENDIX 


Part L History of the development in 
England of the principle of liberty of speech 
and debate in Parliament. 

In the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries the 
first order of business of a new House of 
Commons was a petition to the Crown that 


and limitation by the Crown. 

In 1512 Richard Strode, a member of 
Commons, was prosecuted by the Crown in 
its courts and fined and imprisoned for 


the tin industry, On a petition by Strode to 
the Parliament an act was passed annuling 
the Judgment against him and providing 
that in the future all suits and charges that 
might be brought against him and his ac- 
complices for any bill, speaking or reason- 
ing of any thing concerning the Parllament 
to be communed and treated” be considered 
void. For a century a dispute raged whether 
this was a private or public act; in 1629 the 
judges declaring ita private act applying only 
to Strode’s case, but the Parliamentarians in 
the struggle with Charles arguing that it 
was a public bill. 

In 1576 Peter Wentworth made his great 
speech in the House of Commons and there 
for the first time the claim was made that 

of speech had a fundamental, en- 
trenched place in the Constitution, entirely 
removed 


lest we, contently ourselves with the sweet- 
ness of the name only, do not lose and forgo 
the value of the thing. And the greatest 
value that can come unto this noble realm 
+ » © is the use of it in this House. 

“I was never of Parliament but the last 
and the last session (Le. 1571 and 1572), at 
both which times I saw the Liberty of free 

which is the only salve to heal 
this Commonwealth, so much 


BEE 
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„ 
been a little aggrieved. 
avoid the like I do think it expedient to 


but a very school of flattery and dissimula- 
tion, and so a fit place to serve the Devil 
and his angels in and not to glorify God and 
benefit the Commonwealth * * +, 

“Free speech and conscience in this place 
are granted by a special law, as that without 
the which the prince and state cannot be 

or maintained, 

“It is a great and special part of our duty 
and office, Mr. Speaker, to maintain freedom 
of consultation and speech. I desire you 
from the bottom of your hearts to hate all 
messengers, tale-carriers, or any other thing, 
whatsoever it be, that ahy manner of way 
infringe the liberties of this honorable coun- 
cil. Yea, hate it or them, I say, as venomous 
and poison unto our Commonwealth, for 
they are venomous beasts that do use it.“ 

It has been said that this was the most 
remarkable speech hitherto conceived in the 
Parliament of England. “No one—at least, 
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we know of no one—had previously thought 
these questions fearlessly through to the 
simplictiy and clarity of Peter Wentworth's 
conclusions. He was wrong, utterly wrong 
in his own generation; but the future 
hallowed his doctrine. He, indeed, as much 
as any of his colleagues, shaped that 
future.” x 

When Wentworth was called to account by 
a committee appointed by the House, includ- 
ing all Privy-Councillor members and other 
officials. and interrogated as to abusive lan- 
guage he had used with respect to Queen 
Elizabeth, he took the position that, if the 
committee was acting on behalf of the 
Crown, he would refuse to answer any ques- 
tions because they had no right to interrogate 
him; but, if they were acting as a committee 
of the House, they had such authority and 
he would willingly answer. Wentworth was 
convicted and imprisoned in the tower, but 
it is significant that even at that early time 
his punishment was imposed by the House 
and not the Crown. 

In 1629, by order of Charles I, Sir John 
Elliott, Denzil Holles, and Benjamin Valen- 
tine, members of the House of Commons 
were prosecuted in the Court of Kings Bench, 
after Parliament's dissolution, for speeches 
made in the House which the Crown deemed 
criminal and seditious. The accused pleaded 
to the jurisdiction of the Court, maintain- 
ing that the offense, if any, had been com- 
mitted and was punishable only in Parlia- 
ment and in no other court. Words spoken 
in Parliament, which is a superior court, can- 
.not be questioned in this court which is in- 
ferior.” The King's Bench convicted the 
members of the House and imprisoned them, 
Judge Sir William Jones observing: “We 

- are the judges of their lives and lands; 
therefore of their liberties.’ 

This decision contributed greatly to the 
growing opposition to Charles, and the Com- 
mons never forgot this unwarranted inya- 
sion of their privileges. In 1641, the earliest 
opportunity they had, the Commons adopted 
resolutions declaring these entire proceed- 
ings against their members a breach of 
parliamentary privilege. The Civil War pre- 
vented further action but after the Restora- 
tion, the case was reopened and on Novem- 
ber 12, 1667, the House of Commons, to 
remove all possibility of misunderstanding 
in the future, adopted a resolution declaring 
Strode’s Act of 1521, attempting to guar- 
antee freedom of speech, a general law 
declaratory of the “ancient and necessary 
“rights and privileges of Parliament.” On 
November 23, 1667, the Commons declared 
the specific judgments against Elliott and 
the other members illegal and breaches of 
privilege, and later the Lords ordered the 
judgment of the King’s Bench reversed, 

Immediately after the Revolution of 1688, 
Parliament enacted the Bill of Rights pro- 
viding; “that the freedom of speech, and 
debates, and proceedings in Parliament, 
ought not to be impeached or questioned in 
any court or place out of Parliament.” This 
enactment became the source of the com- 
parable provision of the U.S. Constitution 
and the constitutions of the States. 

In 1689, the House of Commons sum- 
moned two judges of the King’s Bench to its 
bar to answer for a judgment they had given 
adverse to the claim of the privileges of the 
lower House involving matters other than 
the freedom of speech. After hearing their 
defense, the Commons resolved that Judge 
Pemberton and Judge Jones by “giving judg- 
ment to overrule the plea to the jurisdiction 
of the Court of King’s Bench * * * had 
broken the privileges of the House” and for 
their breach of privilege they were ordered 
into custody. \ 

The vigorous assertion of parliamentary 
privilege by the House of Commons and its 
establishment in the Bill of Rights did not 
mean that improprieties committed by 
members of the House went unpunished. 
An offer of a bribe to, or its acceptance by, 
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a Member of Parliament for any matter con- 
nected ‘with his parliamentary duties was 
deemed an insult to Parliament. Even as 
early as the 17th century, the House of Com- 
mons repeatedly sat as a tribunal to hear 
charges that its Members had accepted 
bribes. 

It has been accurately said by one author- 
ity that, “After the reyolution of 1688 and 
the consequent Bill of Rights, the privilege 
of freedom of speech and debate in Parlia- 
ment was never again seriously questioned 
or denied." Ever since, for almost 300 years, 
freedom of speech has protected Members of 
Parliament from any civil or criminal pro- 
ceedings with respeot to speech or debate by 
the Crown or the courts and we have found 
no case in England where the Crown has 
ever attempted to impeach a speech by way 
of a conspiracy charge pr otherwise. 


New York City Housing Authority’s 30th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following fact sheet issued by the 
New York City Housing Authority on 
February 20, 1964, on the 30th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the author- 
ity. 

The housing authority is to be highly 
commended for helping to make New 
York City’s people among the best housed 
in the world and for recognizing— 
throughout its history—that houses are 
for people to live in. Chairman William 
Reid is a highly competent administra- 
tor and we who live in New York look 
forward to many more years of fine serv- 
ice from him. 

The statement and fact sheet follow: 
New Yorx Crrr Hovsinc AUTHORITY News 
RELEASE 

“After three decades, public housing re- 
mains the only means by which a family of 
low income can move into a recent apart- 
ment in a suitable environment, at rents it 
can afford to pay,” Chairman William Reid 
said today (February 20) on the occasion of 
the 30th anniversary of the New York City 
Housing Authority. 

“While much was accomplished during 
this period—130,540 new apartments, for an 
estimated population of one-half million 
persons in 120 developments—substantially 
much more funds for public housing will 
have to be provided by the Congress and 
State legislature, if we are to make any 
progress in reducing the huge backlog of 
ye ape of ill-housed families,” Mr. Reid 
said. 


“If we are to live up to the moral com- 
mitment of our Federal, State, and municipal 
governments, our legislators will have to 
start thinking in terms of providing financial 
continuity instead of the present procedure 
of sporadic grants which keep planning and 
construction in a state of doubt and in- 
security. 

“In the war on slums, it could very well 
be that the shame of this generation is 
that the New York City Housing Authority, 
which has the capacity and experience to 
build 25,000 units each year, has, because of 
insufficient funds, been able to build an av- 
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erage of only 6,000 units per year,” Mr. 
Reid asserted. 

“Indicative of the present plight of the 
low-income family is the number of appli- 
cations the authority received in 1963-— 
97,568—and the number of families it was 
able to accommodate—11,115." 

“Last year’s total was the largest number 
received in a single year in the past decade.” 
Mr. Reid added. 

“We wish to use this occasion to acknow!- 
edge with deep appreciation the understand- 
ing, support, and leadership given the au- 
thority by Mayor Robert F. Wagner, the most 
vigorous and loyal exponent of low-rent pub- 
lic housing in the Nation today,” Mr. Reid 


concluded. 


CRISIS 


At the present time, there is a minimum 
of 325,000 families living in substandard oF 
grossly overcrowded accommodations in New 
York City. More than one-half of these New 
York City familfes have incomes below 83.000 
a year. The total family earnings of 80 per- 
cent of these 325,000 families is less than 
$5,000 a year, 

New York City has a backlog of 200.000 
low-income families who cannot move from 
their present inadequate quarters unless and 
until they are provided with subsidized low- 
rent apartments. Fifty thousand of these 
low-income familles are elderly single per- 
sons. 

HOUSING IS PEOPLE 


The authority considers its responsibility 
to be beyond that of merely building new 
housing. Housing is people, and so it has 
developed a vast network of community fa- 
cilities which are available to tenants and to 
the surrounding community as well. The 
authority caters to preschool and school-age 
children, young adults, adults, and senior 
citizens, At the present time, it has in op- 
eration: 94 children’s centers; 83 community 
centers; 45 centers for elderly citizens; 23 
school-age centers; 34 child health stations; 
12 clinics covering mental health, geriatrics, 
and related subjects; 10 school annexes; and 
8 libraries. 

In recognition of the growing need of our 
senior citizen population for low rent hous- 
ing, Mr. Reid disclosed that the authority 
now has over 25,000 senior citizens living 
in its developments. Also, that more than 
one out of every four apartments now under 
construction, or in planning, is specially 
designed for the elderly (6,792 apartments 
out of 23,851 apartments). 

At present, there are six developments 
designed exclusively for the elderly. Two 
are expected to be opened in April, Gaylord 
White House, located at East 104th Street 
and Second Avenue in Manhattan, and Van 
Dyke II. Powell Street and Dumont Avenue 
in Brooklyn. 

Chairman Reid pointed out that the New 
York City Housing Authority was the first 
such agency in the United States to appoint 
a full-time staff in the field of intergroup 
relations. Our present population ratio 18 
42 percent white; 40.1 percent Negro; 17.3 
percent Puerto Rican; and 06 percent 
others.” 

BUILDING FOR BETTER LIVING 

The authority currently has in operation 
120 developments containing 130,540 units 
for more than a half-million persons. In 
addition, the authority has 46 developments 
under construction and in planning, with 
23,279 units for an estimated population of 
80,000 persons, 

When the present program is completed, 
the housing authority will have 171 devel- 
opments containing 157,974 apartments for 
more than 600,000 persons. Of this 69,772 
units are federally aided, 52,205 units are 
State aided and 35,997 units are city aided. 

In the process of constructing the 120 de- 
velopments now in operation, the authority 
tore down 179,222 slum dwellings. 
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In building new housing, the authority 
seeks to provide the most suitable enyiron- 
ment for our tenants,” Mr. Reld stated. Our 
120 developments occupy 2,045.4 acres of 
land. Of this only 330.9 acres or 16.2 per- 
cent is devoted to buildings and the remain- 
ing 1,714.5 acres or 83.8 percent is devoted 
to. landscaped areas, play areas, walks and 
sitting areas in park-like settings. 

THE SUMMING UP 

“The authority is proud of its many con- 
tributions but the greatest of them is the 
exciting opportunity it offers for a better 
life. 

“New York City owes an everlasting debt 
of gratitude to all the public officials, private 
Citizens and organizations who contributed 
so much over the years to the cause of public 
housing. This occasion should also serve as 
a reminder that if we are to remain faithful 
to the ideals of our predecessors in this 
work, we will have to revive their spirit and 
determination for the monumental chal- 
lenge that lies ahead.” 


New Yorx Crry HOUSING AUTHORITY: Memo 


To 

Re: 30th anniversary of the New York City 
Housing Authority. 

From: Oscar Eanny, director of public re- 


lations. 

February 20, 1964, is the 30th anniversary 
of the founding of the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority and the inception of public 
housing tn New York City. Following is some 
general background information for your 
use in preparing stories on this occasion. 


CHRONOLOGY OF MAJOR EVENTS 


February 20, 1934: Mayor Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia filed a certificate establishing the 
New York City Housing Authority with the 
State board of housing as provided under 
the municipal housing authorities law of the 
State of New York. The authority held 
its first meeting. The original members ap- 
Pointed- by Mayor LaGuardia-were: Lang- 
don W. Post, chairman; Louis H. Pink; B. 


November 1, 1934: Demolition began for 
the first public housing project to be built in 
the United States, first houses on Manhat- 
tan'’s Lower East Side at Third Street and 
Avenue A. The project entailed the remodel- 
ing of a group of old tenements, and was car- 
Tied out om a shoestring basis since the 
authority had no real resources for carrying 
out its job of improving housing conditions 
for families of low income, Most of the land 
for first houses was acquired from Vincent 
Astor on a purchase money mortgage for the 
entire cost, and the remainder acquired with 
money borrowed from Bernard Baruch, also 
on a mortgage. Both transactions were un- 
questionably motivated far more by a spirit 
of philanthropy than of business, although 
the mortgages were subsequently paid off in 
full. The demolition and construction work 
was done with the aid of several relief agen- 
cies, and salaries for the authority's small 
staf were met through the sale of materials 
salvaged from buildings being demolished, 
the authority's sole source of income for sev- 
eral years. 

February 1, 1935: Start of construction 
for first houses. 

December 16, 1935: First houses opened 
for occupancy as the country’s original pub- 
lic housing tenants moved into the first of 
123 apartments provided in the project. 

March 17, 1936: Court of Appeals decision 
(NYCHA v. Muller) confirmed right of con- 
demnation for public housing and slum 
clearance purposes. 

July 5, 1936: Construction started for 
Harlem River houses, one of two public 
housing projects built in New York City di- 
rectly by the Federal Government as part of 

_ the P.W.A. program. The other, Williams- 
burg houses, started September 8, 1936. 
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September 1, 1937: The U.S. Housing Act 
of 1937 (Wagner bill) established the Fed- 
erally aided public housing program, author- 
izing the Federal Government to provide 
loans and subsidies to local housing authori- 
ties, which were entrusted with the actual 
initiation, construction, and operation of 
the housing projects. 

June 30, 1938: New York City occupany tax 
law enacted to provide subsidies for city- 
aided public housing program. 

August 1, 1938: Start of construction of 
Red Hook houses, first New York City public 
housing project to be bullt under 1937 Hous- 
ing Act. 

November 8, 1938: Housing amendment to 
State constitution authorized State and 
municipally aided public housing programs. 

September 8, 1939: New York State public 
housing law enacted to provide State-aided 
program authorized under constitutional 
amendment. 

September 10, 1939: Construction started 
for Vladeck City houses, first wholly mu- 
nicipally aided public housing project to be 
built in the United States, 

April 26, 1941: Construction started for 
Fort Greene houses, city's first State-aided 
project. Fort Greene, 3,501 apartments, is 
the largest project built by the authority. 

December 20, 1945: Construction started 
for John Lovejoy Elliott houses, first public 
housing project to be started after the war. 
Up to its postwar program the authority had 
built 16,840 public housing apartments in 
New York City. 

February 27, 1946: Public housing law 
amended to permit city to establish tempo- 
rary housing program for veterans in co- 
operation with Federal Government, and con- 
struction started on Jamaica Bay houses, 
first of elght such temporary projects to be 
bulit providing a total of 8,600 temporary 
units. 

August 28, 1947: Board of estimate author- 
ized first phase of no-cash-subsidy program, 
originally established as a limited subsidy 


program. 

March 11, 1948: Board of estimate author- 
ized no-cash-subsidy program as such to 
make full use of city’s housing credit and pro- 
vide housing for families earning too much 
for fully subsidized public housing, not 
enough for new private housing. 

August 15, 1949: Housing Act of 1949 
amended 1937 act to revive federally aided 
public housing program, and to provide sep- 
arate slum cleararice and redevelopment pro- 
gram (title 1). 

August 27, 1951; Authority began closing 
temporary projects. 

October 9, 1952: Board of estimate du- 
thorized authority to revive no-cash-subsidy 
program, the last of the original 21 projects 
having been completed in June 1952, 

December 15, 1952: Housing Authority po- 
lice force came into existence with the swear- 
ing in of 47 patrolmen. 

March 1, 1954: Construction begins on Bay 
View houses, first development under part 
IV no-cash-subsidy program. 

March 1, 1956: “No-cash-subsidy” con- 
struction program continued to meet the 
needs of families in the $5,600- to $7,000- 
income bracket. 


May 1, 1958: Housing authority reorga- 
nized as a new three-man, full-time authority 
to direct New York City public housing. 


PROGRESS UNDER NEW THREE-MAN AUTHORITY 


1959: Completed 7 housing developments 
in year, providing a total of 4913 new 
apartments which were occupied by 19,500 
persons. Began construction and planning 
of 51 other developments to provide 39,000 
additional apartments for 160,000 residents. 
Revised architectural designs of buildings to 
reduce their institutional appearance, and 
established policies providing more apart- 
ments for the elderly and for larger families. 
Created intergroup relations unit and social 
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consultation unit, Raised annual income 
limits for continued occupancy. 

1960: Three more developments added to 
construction program, bringing total to 54. 

April 28, 1960: New York State public 
housing law amended by the State legisla- 
ture permitting the NYCHA to sell or lease 
no-cash-subsidy developments to sponsors of 
nonprofit cooperatives. 

December 3, 1960: Ninety-two public 
housing developments completed and fully 
occupied by 109,278 families with 433,000 
persons Ground breaking of Franklin D, 
Roosevelt houses. 

March 8, 1961: Mayor Wagner announced 
tentative approval for the sale of four de- 
velopments for conversion into nonprofit co- 
operatives. They were Luna Park, Franklin, 
Baisley Gardens, Rosedale houses. 

November 3, 1961: The Nation’s first health 
maintenance clinic for the elderly was 
opened in Queensbridge houses, Long Island 
City, Queens. It was designed to provide a 
free preventive medical program exclusive- 
ly gor the aged. It offers complete physical 
examinations, counseling, referrals for spe- 
cialized treatment, social services, and lim- 
ited therapy, 

January 23, 1962; Ground was broken for 
Gaylord White House, Manhattan, the first 
development designed exclusively for the 
elderly. 

March 14, 1962: Under Mayor Wagner's 
rehabilitation program, the first building was 
opened for occupancy in College Point, 
Queens, It was also the first structure de- 
signed exclusively for the elderly. 

March 28, 1962: The Nation’s 500,000th 
federally alded public housing dwelling unit 
was at McKinley Houses in the Bronx. 

April 11, 1962: Opening of Audubon Apart- 
ments, Manhattan, the city’s first “vest- 
pocket” public housing development. Under 
Mayor Wagner's program, the deteriorated 
portion of a city block is replaced by a 
relatively small public housing development 
and the block’s still valuable private housing 
and commercial structures are retained. 
This avoids the need for large-scale reloca- 
tion, preserves the positive features of the 
neighborhood and stimulates further com- 
munity renewal. 

May 21, 1962: Opening of the first rehabili- 
tated single room occupancy brownstone at 
251 West 103d Street, ttan. 

October 9, 1962: The first completed hous- 
ing accommodation opened in the West Side 
urban renewal area was the rehabilitated 
building at 54 West 94th Street, Manhattan. 
It formerly consisted of four deteriorated 
single room occupancy buildings. This was 
the first completed action by any city agency 
in this area. 

April 8, 1963: Temporary State Commission 
on Low-Income Housing ted by Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller to study low rent public 
housing. 

April 26, 1963: New York State public hous- 
ing law amended making it mandatory for 
municipalities to furnish the same police and 
fire services to tenants of public housing as 
they do all other residents in the city. 

September 9, 1963: A low-rent housing 
demonstration grant of $750,000 was author- 
ized by the HHFA to demonstrate the prac- / 
ticability of purchasing structurally sound 
three-story buildings for the purpose of pro- 
viding large apartments for large families. 

December 31, 1963: Taxes or payments in 
lieu of taxes paid to the city since the in- 
ception of the Authority reached a grand 
total of $72,340,000. 

PAST AND PRESENT MEMBERS OF THE AUTHORITY 


The New York City Housing Authority is 
composed of three members appointed by the 
mayor who designates one as chairman. The 
chairman serves at the pleasure of the mayor - 
and the other two members are appointed 
for 5-year terms. The members serve al- 
ternately as vice chairman and member. 
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A complete list of all present and past 
members of the housing authority follows: 
Present members: William Reid, chairman, 
appointed May 1, 1958; Ira S. Robbins, mem- 
ber, appointed May 1, 1958; Francis V. Madi- 
gan, member, appointed May 1, 1958. 
TERM OF OFFICE 


Former chairmen: Langdon Post, February 
20, 1934 December 1, 1937; Alfred Rhein- 
stein, December 17, 1937-October 9. 1939; 
Garard Swope, December 11, 1939—January 26, 
1942; Edmond Borgia Butler, May 2, 1942- 
July 1, 1947; Thomas F. Farrell, July 1, 1947- 
September 15, 1950; Philip J. Cruise, Septem- 
ber 15, 1950—April 30, 1958. s 

TERM OF OFFICE 


Former members: Mary K. Simkhovitch, 
February 17, 1934—-February 17, 1948; Msgr. 
E. Roberts Moore, February 17, 1934—October 
8, 1944; Louis Pink, February 17, 1934-May 
6, 1935; B. Charney Viadeck, February 20, 
1934-December 31, 1937; Nathan Straus, 
March 25, 1936-October 19, 1937; Lester B. 
Stone, December 1, 1937—December 15, 1937; 
Edward F. McGrady, December 15, 1937- 
February 16, 1941; William H. Davis, Dec- 
ember 11, 1939-January 26, 1942; Hugh S. 
Robertson, June 2, 1941—April 14, 1942; Wil- 
liam Wilson, May 2, 1942-February 19, 1958; 


Frank R. Crosswaith, June 22, 194 2-April 30, 


! 


1958; John S. Parke, October 8, 1944—-August 
13, 1954; Thomas J. Shanahan, February 17, 
1948-February 19, 1958; James Felt, June 3, 
1955- December 31, 1955; Abraham M. Linden- 
baum, January 30, 1956-April 30, 1958. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE OF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
sIonNaL RecorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim: re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unn 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthiy during the sessions 

and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TrrIx 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 639, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives. and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record — The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow; Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
aiternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. ' 

2. Type and style — The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks ot 
eEpseches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
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in the Record shall be printed in.6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD Ís- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furntshed.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
Six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without e A 

6. Notation of withheld remarks If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix.“ and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.— The ent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time; Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (i) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
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made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place, When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORDO 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall returD 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorv which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12, Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper piace 
in the proceedings. 
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Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oF 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44. sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making thelr 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


The Revolution in Military 
Professionalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 6, 1964 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
Many years ago I had the opportunity 
to observe Mr. Zuckert’s initial steps in 
his career in the service of his country. 
A graduate of the Haryard School of 
Business Administration, his ability and 
training were evident to those of us who 
observed his first assignment as my as- 
sistant in the War Department and later 
as one of the first Assistant. Secretaries 
of the Air Force. Later he served with 
distinction as a Commissioner of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

It was no surprise to many of us that 
the late President John F. Kennedy and 
Secretary of Defense McNamara would 
take advantage of his experience and 
ability by appointing him Secretary of 
the Air Force in 1961 where he has since 
met the challenges of our changing times 
with distinction. 

His recent speech in St. Louis is a 
clear reflection of the wisdom that he 
brings to bear on the problems that he 
faces each day. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress of the Honorable Eugene M. Zuck- 
ert, Secretary of the Air Force, before 
the Harvard Business School Club of St. 
Louis, Mo., on Wednesday, February 26, 
1964, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being nò objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE REVOLUTION IN MILITARY 
PROFESSIONALISM 

Anything moving as rapidly as advancing 
technology in America today and the fast- 
paced management job in the Pantagon 
should be looked at with a stroboscope, 
which is a way of making anything rotat- 
ing at high speed look as though it were 
standing still. It's done with flashing lights. 

We should have a stroboscope to study 
the revolution under way in the military 
profession in America. The very fact of 
our interest in the subject is evidence of 
the revolution, because America started out 
as a Nation determined to put military 
things aside. We wrote into our Constitu- 
tion restraints on military influence, draw- 
ing on our English heritage, colonial ex- 
perience, and what seemed to us to be the 
lessons of the 18th century political philos- 
ophers in Europe. 

Nevertheless in 1802, the new Nation es- 
tablished West Point, the same year the 
British established Sandhurst, and 6 years 
. before the French established St. Cyr. The 
latter two schools studied our Civil War in 
depth for its military lessons long before its 
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centennial made it fashionable in the United 
States. 

The quality of the military leadership 
shown on both sides during that war served 
to reinforce the confidence of the American 
people in their system of keeping our mili- 
tary small and poor between wars, and train- 
ing good men. There would always be time, 
they felt, to raise, train and equip adequate 
military forces when war threatened. They 
had good reason to feel this way because of 
their two-ocean wall of defense. 

Everyone knows that day is gone. One of 
the first marks of the revolution in the mi- 
tary profession is the revolution in basic 
national policy of the United States. We 
once believed we didn’t need military forces, 
except in war. Then we went through a 
period in which we deliberately sank our 
own battleships because we thought arms 
caused war. Now we maintain the most 
powerful armed force in the history of the 
world as a means of preventing war. 

This national policy revolution is a con- 
sequence of the incredible expansion of sci- 
ence and technology, together with their ex- 
ploitation for Communist control of great 
masses of humanity and vast areas of the 
world. 

Continuous military preparedness has 
meant a revolution in organization for de- 
fense, in the resources available for arms, 
in the techniques of managing those re- 
sources, in military planning, training, and 
operations, and in the lives of the people 
who make the military their profession. 

It is moving so fast it almost takes a 
stroboscope to examine it. 

A slow pace of life was once characteristic 
of military posts. The rest of us tended to 
forget our military people, and left them to 
their own devices. We provided reasonable 
housing and a few amenities and some so- 
cial-security-type benefits to make up for the 
difference in military and civilian pay. We 
expected them to study on their own what 
they might need to learn to defend the 
country. 

It is neither easy nor wise to forget them 
today. We have more men permanently in 
uniform nowadays than the total population 
of the 13 Colonies, which so feared a fed- 
eral standing army that they put safeguards 
against it in the Bill of Rights. 

We are currently spending more each year 
on military preparedness than the total rev- 
enues of the Government of the United 
States for the first 115 or so years of its 
existence. 

For the first century and a half of our na- 
tional existence, the professional military 
man was content with a bachelor's degree 
from a military academy. Then, except for 
the possible interruption of war, he could 
expect to spend most of his life on a military 
installation studying hard on things of very 
little interest outside his military commu- 
nity, 

He learned a lot about strategy and tac- 
tics, studying history, and enjoying the phys- 
ically active life imposed by the predomi- 
nately field exercise type of preparaton for 
war. 

Now look. A bachelor's degree is only a 

Three service academies can't 
begin to meet the need for officers trained in 
an ever broadening military science and a 
constantly lengthening span of most of the 
rest of science. 


The Air Force alone has some 300 Ph. D's 


in uniform and many thosuands of others 
with advanced degrees. About 150,000 offi- 
cers and airmen are undergoing some kind 
of formalized training all the time. It Is 
schooling which involves intellectual effort 
undreamed of in military circles through the 
first century of America. 

The modern military man probably spends 
less than half his professional life on a base 
or post. He lives, studies, and works among 
civilians, with whom he shares both his sci- 
ences and theirs. 

He has to provide himself with planned 
physical exercise because he has more use 
for a slide rule than he does for a horse. 
He still studies history, he has to study a 
whole lot more than history to find firm 
guidelines in developing strategies to em- 
ploy the most significant weapon of his time, 
the thermonuclear warhead. 

Military power is fundamentally, or has 
been historically, the business of movement 
of men and the concentration of their weap- 
ons. The latter were progressively stones, 
arrows, spears, guns, and a wide variety of ex- 
plosives to be hurled at an enemy. Move- 
ment was by foot, camel, elephant, horse, 
and the motor vehicles from which weapons 
could be used in ground warfare, and at sea, 
by ships and subsurface vehicles from which 
explosives could be thrown. 

Over more than a score of centuries, the 
one really significant revolutionary change 
in war was the introduction of gunpowder, 
about the 14th century. 

The modern revolution in war stems mostly 
from the revolution in, or development of 
the means of util stored energy—en- 
gines and concentrated explosives. In World 
War I, the submarine, which had first been 
used in the Civil War, and TNT, were signif- 
icant factors which symbolized revolution. 
In World War II, it was the airplane and 
the atomic bomb. 

The revolution continues, and speeds up. 
The B-29 was the most advanced bomber of 
World War II and even it had to be modified 
to carry the atomic bomb. That plane, or 
its equivalent fully loaded weight of 133,000 
pounds, can be lifted by the B-52 to an altl- 
tude 2 miles higher than the B-29 could at- 
tain by itself, and at double the speed. 

The B-52 is the backbone of our strategic 
retaliatory fleet, and a number of these 
planes are continuously airborne on 24-hour 
flights. During the Cuban crisis, a fleet of 
more than 1,100 airplanes was on 15-minute 
alert, each One able to carry explosive power 
greater than all of the bombs dropped by 
allied aircraft during World War II. Nor- 
mally, 50 percent of the B-52's are on 15- 
minute alert. Each has targets assigned. 
Each can survey damage, strike or not strike. 
return if ordered. Crews can discriminate 
between targets in such a way as to limit col- 
lateral damage—for example, keep down 
damage to populous areas. The very long 
range aircraft required for strategic bomb- 
ing have great versatility for other missions, 
including continuous reconnaissance of 
oceans and the rims of all the continents. 

When World War II started, people thought 
the speed of sound was the ultimate speed 
barrier to manned filght—nothing could go 
faster and remain whole. Today, we have 
one bomber and three fighter-interceptor 
type planes which fiy at more than twice the 
speed of sound. Next year, we will have a 
plane, the F-111, which actually changes its 
wing geometry in flight and so performs 
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efficiently in the speed range from 200 to 
1,400 miles an hour and from ground level 
to 12 miles up. It could cross the Atlantic 
without refueling. 

Before the end of this year, we will have 
the C-141 jet transport in service. It is the 
most versatile military cargo aircraft ever 
seen. It gives us a new capability to move 
men in order to concentrate weapon power, 
the classic method of war. Modern tech- 
niques of missilery, however, also permit a 
concentration of weapon power by hurling 
explosives across oceans as easily as the 
ancient ballista hurled stones over a wall. 

These explosives are a million times more 
powerful than those products of seven cen- 
turies of development effort with which we 
entered World War II. No part of the world 
is beyond the range of missiles or aircraft, 
and no structure of man can withstand the 
power of the explosives they can deliver. 

Expansion of the destructive power of 
weapons, however, is but one area of revolu- 
tionary change in the military profession. 
Modern airlift enables us to move combat- 
ready ground units to any part of the world 
on almost no notice, with air cover keeping 
ahead all the time. The traditional military 
functions of communication and observation 
are also transformed. 

Foot soldiers whisper to each other across 
mountains, airmen receive orders in flight 
halfway around the world, and the men who 
man the ballistic missile early warning sys- 
tem radar stations peer a thousand miles into 
the-arctic night in never-ending vigil. 

On the other side of the world, American 
military men are trying to help an ally com- 
bat an enemy who combines the modern 
techniques with the most ancient ones of 
stealth and cunning, so while military pro- 
fessionals have to master new methods, they 
must continue to practice the old, including 
the use of sharpened sticks, 

At the same time, some of their profes- 
sional colleagues are working on plans for a 
vessel to sail in a wholly new medium for 
man, the space beyond the buoyant effect of 
earth's atmosphere. The project is called 
the manned orbiting laboratory. By it, we 
expect to develop techniques for living in 
space and to determine the possible defense 
ramifications of manned vehicles at orbital 
heights above the surface of the earth. 

The military profession has been stretched 
from sharpened sticks in rice paddies to ve- 
hicles in space, and the duty includes every- 
thing in between, from budget analysis to 
mach 2 fighter gunnery, and disarmament 
negotiations. 

The stretching has also extended military 
studies far beyond the military community. 
The isolation of the military post or station 
is no more. The threat of nuclear anni- 
hilation concerns everybody. This and the 
interlocking relationship of statecraft, mili- 
tary craft and science brings the best mili- 
tary and the best civilian brains in a score 
of fields into concert. They work together in 
the design of strategies, in ent of 
resources, and in the development of new 
weapon and support systems. 

Civilian and military professionals are 
continuously engaged in a unified design ef- 


Their combined effort is making progress. 
The power of our strategic retaliatory forces 
so reduces the probability of gain for an ag- 
gressor using thermonuclear weapons that we 
dare to believe the danger of their use is 
receding. 

At the same time, we have to expand our 
capabilities for stopping wars at levels of 
intensity below that of the exchange of 
megaton missiles. We want not only to pre- 
vent escalation of these wars to megaton 
destruction but also to prevent the aggres- 
siye use of military force in any form which 
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constitutes a threat to the freedom of our- 
selves of our allies. 

This objective we call deterrence, and it is 
one of 10 guidepoints, or checklist items 
which a group of civilian and military profes- 
sionals—Army, Navy, Air Force, and Ma- 
rines—recently defined as components of an 
adequate defense policy. 

The checklist was developed for Air Force 
use in trying to foresee how to apply over 
the next decade the fruits of technological 
advance to the requirements of defense. 
The result was a definition of defense objec- 
tives and military capabilities which reflect 
very clearly the revolution in military pro- 
fessionalism, 

Another item on the list was arms con- 
trol. Its study becomes a professional re- 
quirement for the military man because it is 
a ne part of the defense package. 
Current military planning must provide for 
forces not dependent upon nuclear testing 
or other restrictions to which the nations 
may agree in their search for mechanisms of 
peace. They must be forces which are stabi- 
lizing in effect and not provocative either 
through vulnerability or other character- 
istics. Modern military forces must have 
built-in assurance against unauthorized or 
premature employment, and they must be 
adaptable to monitoring and Inspection roles 
as these may emerge. The technology which 
provided the means for utilizing of the en- 
ergies of war—engines and explosives—may 
lead to the control of war itself. 

A third item Is crisis management, which 
simply means the ability to keep an intense 
international crisis from bursting into war, 
or a low intensity war from escalating to 
higher dimensions of conflict. It calls for 
effective warning and response capabilities. 

Controlled response capability is next on 
the list. Deterrent forces, to be effective, 
must be prepared to respond to any crisis 
or provocation at an appropriate level of 
military power. We must be able to respond 
at a level of intensity and quantity of force 
which we determine. We want to retain 
initiative and press for settlement of issues 
on freedom-serving and peace-building 
terms. 

Multiple options, the fifth item, are neces- 
sary to give effect to the active response or 
to deterren ability to retarget. 
Multiple delivery systems, selectivity of both 
strike characteristics and targets, and versa- 
tility of employment of both forces and 
weapons in either a strategic or tactical role. 

Survivability has to be checked next in 
order for deterrence to be credible, and as a 
matter of defense. It covers hardening and 
other forms of local protection of weapon 
systems against preemptive attack, ability 
to penetrate enemy defenses, and immunity 
to sabotage, clandestine operations, and cap- 
ture. 

Damage limitation, the seventh item, 
means the ability to limit the collateral 
damage generated by either side. It calls 
for accuracy of targeting and delivery and 
the ability to assess quickly and accurately 

to an enemy. It is obtained in part 
by targeting military points, not centers of 
population. It includes systems which can 
neutralize targets at safe distances, and also 
passive defense measures, including civil de- 
fense programs. 
Flexibility, next on the List, is a key element 
of any force structure. It has specific mean- 
ing and application to organization, equip- 
ment, rapid deployment capability, and 
adaptability to a wide range of require- 
ments. $ 

The list contains one new term in military 
planning, a timing and power factor called 
threshold of negotiation. It has to do with 
the definition of objectives, acknowledgment 
that destruction of an enemy nation is not 
an objective, recognition of eonsequences of 
unrestrained war, and it reflects both the 
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will and the means to stop war at the lowest 
point of intensity consistent with the ob- 
jectives. 

Termination capability was the 10th item. 
It includes all the other capabilities. It also 
implies forces still able to fight after being 
hurt, or, as the military planners say, forces 
recyclable in a degraded environment. It 
calls for an intelligence capability to assure 
timing initiative, power to counter escala- 
tion by Increasing power, and provision for 
post hostility responsibilities. 

These guidepoints are as much symbol and 
segment of the revolution in military pro- 
fessionalism as are mach 2 aircraft and in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles, or $50 billion 
budgets and a war-ready military establish- 
ment in peacetime. 

The obligations which rest upon our mil- 
itary people and the complexities of their 
duty make the military profession a very 
strenuous and demanding one. Even this 
quick “strobe” examination shows that the 
people who wear the uniform of our coun- 
try’s Armed Forces today have to be tough- 
minded and flexible at the same time, They 
do not permit the traditional convervatism 
of a professional bureaucracy such as the 
military to slow thelr adoption of new ideas, 
methods, and equipment, 

As President Johnson once said in another 
context, independence and survival in to- 
day's world depend upon trained profes- 
sionals. We puta heavy load on our military 
professionals. I believe they can and will 
continue to carry it. 


Remarks by Secretary of Labor W. Wil- 
lard Wirtz at Opening Session of Amer- 
ican Bankers Association’s Symposium 
on Employment, February 24, 1964, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr: Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the 
Recorp the thoughtful remarks delivered 
by the distinguished Secretary of Labor, 
W. Willard Wirtz, before the American 
Bankers Association assembly on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1964. The occasion for Mr. 
Wirtz’ comments was the opening of a 
Symposium on Employment 
by the American Bankers Association 
and held in Washington, D.C. 

The text of Secretary Wirtz’ talk fol- 
lows: 

Thank you, Mr. Alexander. Secretary Dil- 
lon, President Kelly, and gentlemen, there 
has been something of a change. I suppose 
there are few occasions where you move from 


- a meeting one day with the executive coun- 


cil of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, and as- 
sorted unions for the maritime industry, to 
a meeting with the American Bankers Asso- 
clation, With that move in mind and think- 
ing, too, of Mr. Alexander's reference to the 
dangers of the statistics with which I am 
about to deal, I am reminded of the observa- 
tion that the law of averages is only a matter 
of proving that if you are standing with one 
foot in the refrigerator and the other foot on 
the stove, you are, on the average, comfort- 
able. That is the way I feel this morning. 
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I count apologies the poorest and worst 
sort of introduction to a speech, and yet I do 
have a certain respect for the art of foren- 
sics, and a very great respect for this audi- 
ence. I hope you will indulge my simple 
word of apology this moring, because as of 
9:30 last night I was in Miami on a quite 
diferent mission and didn't get back here 
until 1 or 2 o'clock this morning. And the 
attempt to develop in the meantime an ade- 
Quate basis for filling in this morning has left 
Me with a feeling of apology; I simply want to 
express it and ask not your indulgence but 
your understanding of It. 

We are going too fast, I think continu- 
ously these days of James Thurber’s observa- 
tion that man is simply moving too fast for a 
World that is round, and before very long 
there is going to be a great rear end collision, 
and the object that is coming up behind is 
man. So really all I can do this morning is 
talk with you a little, if Imay, and tell you 
4 little about the address I should like to have 
made to you if I had had more time 

You will understand that these will be ran- 
dom thoughts. They will be divided into 
three, not divisions, but rough areas of pro- 
jection. I would like to talk, first, about this 
matter of what unemployment is, and how 
significant we count it to be; then I would 
like to talk about some about the relation- 
ship of hours of work to employment and un- 
employment; and then, perhaps most partic- 
ularly, of the relationship of employment and 
education, because this relationship seems to 
me to be so basically important. 

NATURE OF PROBLEM 


Now, let me say a Uttle about an attempted 
evaluation of the nature of the unemploy- 
Ment problem, and of the significance of it, 
Mr. Alexander suggested that we might an- 
ticipate a certain debate here between the 
structuralists and the expansionists, It is 
very hard for me to accept that. There was 
a oe Fra that that might end with a cer- 

tain degree of “a plague on both your 
houses.” My approach to it is quite difer- 
ent, Isay a blessing upon both your houses. 

It seems to me that it is obvious that the 
Problem of unemployment has to be met 
through attention both to the necessities 
for expansion, and to the matters which we 
have identified as those of structural unem- 
Ployment. 

i don't propose to enter upon that argu- 
ment because it seems to me that most of 


the argument simply drains off steam for the 


Whistle—the steam that could be better put 
to the boiler. 

The answer is: We have to move on both 
problems, 

I think thot the evaluation of the problem 
of unemployment is complicated by aseman- 
tical bad habit that we have, Whenever we 

„Can find a single word that covers a number 
of things, and particularly whenever we can 
find a single statstic that may cover a num- 
ber of things, we leap from the single word 
and single statistic to the conclusion that 
we haye a single problem: which isn't bad 
enough until we take the additional step of 
feeling that there must be a single answer 
to it, at which point our words and our 
thought processes have done us in quite 
severely. 

I think of the unemployment problem as 
by no means one problem at all, but quite a 
number of them, and I would like to talk a 
little bit about the essential parts of the 
Problem. I would like to speak, just briefiy, 
about the attitude that unemployment isn't 
Nearly so important as some people may 
think it is. That becomes, in one form, a 
doubting of statistics upon which the various 
reports are based. I know that there is going 
to be some discussion of that this morning, 
and I shan't go into it except to say that I 
think that there is no question about the 
Validity of the statistics, 
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DANGEROUS APPROACH 


The problem is rather about the interpre- 
tations which are placed on the statistics. 
There is one kind of evaluation of unem- 
ployment with respect to which I feel myself 
reacting perhaps emotionally, and that is the 
attitude which says that a little unemploy- 
ment isn't bad if it is going to prevent a lot 
of inflation. That seems to me, at a time 
when we are using only 87 percent of our 
plant capacity, and only 94 percent of our 
manpower, an intolerable approach, especi- 
ally in a period in which we have had sta- 
bility, particularly as far as wholesale prices 
but also retail prices are concerned, a period 
of stability such as that of the last 5 years. 

I reject flatly the proposition that the con- 
cern about stability can be met only by crip- 
pling our growth, by maintaining as a brake 
against inflation the unemployment of some 
3 or 4 million people. I count that view in- 
tolerable. 

To whatever extent there is a discounting, 
too, of the fact of unemployment on the 
grounds that the unemployed in this coun- 
try do better than the fully employed in a 
good many other countries, I find no basis 
in reason for it. I do not believe being poor 
in America is any better by virtue of the fact 
that being poor is a lot worse in other coun- 
tries. I find the only valid measure of pov- 
erty or accomplishment in terms of our own 
potential for making things worthwhile, and 
for making life worthwhile in this country. 
I don’t count the fact that unemployment 
or poverty is measured differently here than 
it may be in other countries as in anyway 
diminishing that fact. Let me put my point 
this way: We talk about people in families 
with Incomes of less than $3,000, as being in 
poverty situations. I think they are, despite 
the fact that this is hardly enough to cover 
the bare essentials of life. It is said that 
unemployment is not too serious if every- 
body has a job. Well, that does not seem to 
me to be enough. I would naturally worry 
about unemployment if it meant starvation, 
but T worry about it equally if it is only that 
degree of unemployment or underemploy- 
ment which permits a family to fall apart. 
That casuality seems to me just as bad as 
the first one. As far as poverty is concerned, 
I repeat that I do not believe it is any less 
severe or less.to be concerned about in this 
country because of its comparison with the 
situation in other countries. 

Now, I should like to say, more broadly 
and more generally than that, that it does 
seem to me that we properly, evaluate and 
understand the unemployment situation 
only if we view it in terms of the relationship 
of the economics to the concepts by which 
we live, by which we guide ourselves in this 
country. I assume that means centrally the 
opportunity of the individual to exploit fully 
whatever potential he may have, and that we 
measure unemployment and employment by 
that measure. In fact, more generally, if 
there is a single thread to the thoughts I 
have in mind this morning, it is that we 
should evaluate these matters of employ- 
ment and unemployment in terms of their 


` relationship to the social and political and 


aclentific aspects of life in this country. 
COMPLEX PROBLEM 


Now, as to the various unemployment 
problems that we face, rather than a single 
one, these problems are now being increas- 
ingly identified through a breakdown of the 
seasonally adjusted monthly figure. I should 
at this point be delighted if there was some 
basis for throwing away the seasonally ad- 
justed decimal point monthly unemployment 
figure. It does nothing any more except 
measure the relationship of this period to the 
periods which come before it. It is impor- 
tant for that purpose but it conceals the 
variety of problems which we face. When 
we say that 5.6 percent of the people in this 
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country are unemployed, it diminishes 
greatly the degree of the problems as far as 
the popular and public understanding of it 
is concerned. When we say that there are 4 
to 4.5 million people unemployed in a nation 
of 188 million people, which is, by and large, 
doing very well by itself, it is very hard to 
arouse enough concern about it. We are 
at the point now where unemployment may, 
in my Judgment, become bulit into our econ- 
omy because we have let it become a habit, 
and part of the reason it has become a habit 
is because it is tied up in these one“ 

When you point beyond them to some other 
things, then the problem begins to emerge. 

First, there is the fact that over 15 million 
people last year were unemployed at one 
time or another. That is 15 million people 
in this country. It is not enough to reduce 
these people to the point of starvation to be 
concerned about them. It is perhaps enough 
that the girl in that family was the one 
member of her graduating class in high 
school who couldn't buy the right kind of 
dress to go to the graduation ceremonies. 
That is not my definition of poverty, or of 
unemployment, but I would like to suggest 
that it is the kind of measure that we ought 
to be taking into account. = 

So, in one way, to one degree or another, 
over 15 million people were unemployed at 
some time during the year last year. 

And then, of course, there are figures for 

the various unemployment problems which 
show, for example, that among minority 
groups, unemployment is not 5 percent, but 
about two times that. There are figures 
which show that among the young who are 
members of the work force, the unemploy- 
ment figure is not 5 percent but three times 
that, 
Then there is another group of figures 
which casts some light the extent to 
to which the employment needs óf this coun- 
try are being met in one form or in an- 
other. 

You have your pencils and I would like to 
run through very quickly a list of figures 
that show where jobs have been coming 
from for the last 6 years. 

SOME FIGURES 


In the last 6 years, between 1957 and 1963, 
there has been an increase in the number of 
wage and salary jobs in this country, leaving 
out the farm sector, of 4,300,000 jobs. That 
is in 6 years, The increase included in that 
number which results from Government 
positions, is 2 million in round figures, al- 
most all of it at the State and local level and 
most of it in connection witht he schools. 
That leaves 2,300,000 jobs. 

Next there is an item of 800,000 jobs due 
to Federal, State, and local government pro- 
curement programs. Put it in or out as you 
please, and I draw no moral from it, but 
by one approach you would subtract from 
those figures those jobs which are the re- 
sult of government procurement programs. 
and that would bring you down to 1,500,000, 
Then, in this last 6-year period, there has 
been an increase of 700,000 in Jobs connected 
with not-for-profit institutions. That 


in jobs during these past 6 years, 600,000 
of them which are part-time Jobs. That 
means that the private sector of the econ- 
omy, leaving out that part of it which is 
working for the government and for non- 
profit institutions, has produced in the Inst 
6 years, 200,000 full-time jobs. 

That is the total increase, the net in- 
crease. 

Now, I don't need to even interrupt to 
point out that as far as Iam concerned this 
is not a sct of figures directed to a proposi- 
tion that there should be more government 
supplying of jobs. Gentlemen, exactly the 
opposite. As far as I am concerned: full em- 
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ployment is never going to come from any 
set of government p It is going to 
come from the development of strength as 
far as the private sector of the economy is 
concerned. And it bothers me greatly that 
in the last 6 years, the total increase in the 
number of full-time jobs contributed by the 
private sector of the economy, leaving out 
government and nonprofit institutions, has 
been 200,000 jobs. 

Now I am cheered by the fact that this 
figure is today infinitely better than it would 
have been a year ago, because in the last year 
there has been an increase of about 500,000 
jobs. So what I have given you is the 1957 
to 1963 comparison. 1967 to 1962 would have 
shown a loss. (Now Iam talking about full- 
time Jobs throughout here.) 

There has been an increase of about 500,- 
000 full-time jobs in this last year, which 
may mean that we are on the way up. But 
I want to stress the fact—as part of an 
analysis of the situation of unemployment 
today—that a principal part of our problem 
has been that the private economy has not 
been functioning at the rate which is neces- 
sary in view of the rapid increase in the size 
of the work force. 

Were this earlier, and were the report at 
this point less cloudy as far as the tax pro- 
gram is concerned, I would, of course, point 
out that this is exactly the reason that we 
need the tax reduction program. I hope 
that it will help greatly as far as the elimi- 
nation of this problem is concerned. 

HOURS OF WORK 


Now, there are a few things about some 
of the other details of the unemployment 
situation, I would like to point out a few 
things about the relationship of the hours 
problem to the problem of unemployment, 
I suppose it is only a measure of foolhard- 
iness or a suggestion of perversity that I 
would go, 3 days ago, to talk to the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council about my opposition to 
the 35-hour workweek, and talk to you 
here today about my support of the proposi- 
tion that there should be a larger penalty 
for overtime, when neither view is popular 
in either quarter. 

But I am very much concerned about the 
distribution of the hours of work. I read in 
one of the newspapers this morning—I will 
identify it only by saying it is a paper I. 
think of as having the largest gap between 
the validity of its editorial and its reportorial 
comments. There is an editorial in one of 
the morning papers which says that when 
you force an employer to cut or eliminate 
overtime, you are also telling the working 
man he can't work as much or make as much 
money as he is able to make. 

Well, poppycock. The rest of the proposi- 
tion is that when you don't supply a man 
with an opportunity for work, you are also 
telling him that he is not able or he can't 
work as much or make as much money as 
he Is able to. 

What we are trying to do is to find that 
balance between work and leisure, that re- 
lationship or that distribution of work 
which will provide the fullest opportunity 
to the fullest number of people, to do the 
work which they want to do. 

There is pointed out in another article in 
one of the columns in another of the papers 
this morning, what has been happening to 
the workweek over the period of the last 
50 or 60 years. 

There has been a sustained but not very 
rapid dimunition in the number of hours in 
the work year for the whole of this century, 
at least. The workweek has been going 
down in length about helf of one percent a 
year as a result of one thing or another. 

Now, that is not a very good statistic, be- 
cause it went down very rapidly during one 
period of time, or during two periods of time, 
and recently it has been going down less. 
But my point is that there has been in the 
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experience of this century an evolution in 
the distribution of man's time between work 
and no work. That process is still going on. 

I think it is an open question as to the 
extent to which there should be legislative 
affecting of the result, I think, as you know, 
that a legislative program by which we would 
reduce the workweek to 35 hours would be 
a mistake. I am, at the same time, very 
much concerned about a situation in which 
154%, million people were working more than 
40 hours on an overtime basis, and 4%½ mil- 
lion were unable to find work which they 
were looking for. I think there is something 
out of joint. I would hope that it is a 
matter which would be worked out in the 
private sector of the economy. If it is not, 
it seems to me that it is a matter to which 
we must attend legislatively. 


OVERTIME 


President Johnson has, accordingly, made 
& recommendation to the Congress which is 
that this matter of overtime should be re- 
viewed on an industry-by-industry basis, by 
tripartite committees, and that there should 
be an increase in the penalty rate for over- 
time, where it is determined in a particular 
industry that an increase in the overtime 
rate from time and a half to double time 
would do two things: (1) would increase 
employment; and (2) would not result in 
any excessive cost increases, 

I think that proposal deserves and de- 
mands consideration. I do not think we have 
resolved yet this matter of the distribution 
of man’s time between work and leisure. I 
don’t think that we have worked out the 
perfect distribution of work among the peg- 
ple in the country. I don't think that the 
answer to those is going to come by any 
means entirely from law. 

Ido not think that there is the same neces- 
sity today of looking at this matter legisla- 
tively as there was in 1937 and in 1938. But 
I don't need to go further into detalls of 
that particular problem. 

Now, finally, I should like to talk about the 
relationship of unemployment and educa- 
tion, because it seems to me that here Is the 
most fruitful opportunity for immediate 
advance on the employment problem. I 
would like to give you a few more statistics 
which suggest something of the relationship 
of lack of education and unemployment in 
this country today. These statistics can be 
read several ways, and I will want to point 
that out in mentioning them. 

The unemployment rate for individuals 
today with less than 5 years of school is 10.4 
percent. Those in the work force who have 
less than 5 years of school are 10.4 percent 
unemployed. 

Those with 9 to 11 years of school are 78 
percent unemployed. Those with 13 to 15 
years of school are 4 percent unemployed, 
and those with 16 years or more of school 
have an unemployment rate of 1.4 percent. 

I repeat that if there was more time we 
could go into a number of the possible ex- 
planations of this, but this salient fact stands 
clear. There are others that are of a related 
kind. 

CRISIS FOR UNSKILLED 


In 1962, the educational attainment of un- 
skilled nonfarm laborers was less than 9 
years. Employment for that group over 
the last 10-year period has declined by 3% 
percent. This is a difficult figure, and I con- 
sider it quite illuminating and, therefore, I 
would like to be clear about spelling it out. 

If you take the unskilled nonfarm labor 
classification, where there is an educational 
attainment of less than 9 years, employment 
over the last 10 years has declined by 3% 
percent. 

On the other hand, if you take clerical and 
sales workers whose educational attainment 
in 1962 was more than 1214 years, their em- 
ployment has increased by 14 percent be- 
tween 1952 and 1962, 
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Then if you take professional and techni- 
cal workers with an educational attainment 
of 16 years, employment for them during 
this 10-year period has increased by 62 per- 
cent. 

These figures are perhaps only the statisti- 
cal confirmation of what we know to be ob- 
vious in general, which is that the deyelop- 
ments in the economy are such that there is 
a closer and closer incidence between educa- 
tion and employment and betwéen lack of 
education and unemployment. 

There is another factor in this situation, 
another set of statistics which I am not 
going to give because I have already talked 
longer than I intended to, or than the cir- 
cumstances I know warrant. 

Another set of statistics will show a very 
close correlation between unemployment of 
an individual and the unemployment and 
lack of education of his father; or, sum- 
marizing the point, unemployment in this 
country today is becoming an inherited char- 
acteristic and it is being inherited not 
through the physical genes, but through so- 
cial genes of lack of education, slums, and 
80 on and so forth. 

I am not sure how much poverty we can 
eliminate as far as the adult generation 15 
concerned. I know that if we could get 
poverty and unemployment out of the Amer- 
ican bloodstream, as far as I am concerned 
the place to start is with the educational 
program. 

Rather than emphasizing what can be 
done as far as larger employment resulting 
from a change in the overtime rates are 
concerned, I would like to suggest to you 
that the single largest possibility of im- 
mediate attack upon the unemployment sit- 
uation would come from getting 2 million 
teenagers out of the work force. There are 
almost 3 million of them between the ages 
of 14 and 19, who are out of school and in 
the work force. 

As far as I am concerned, this is the most 
fertile area for moving immediately on 4 
fuller employment problem, because I do not 
think most of those 3 million ought to be 
there. I think the number ought to be cut 
down by about 2 million, and that those 2 
million, instead of VOE in the work force. 
should be in school getting the kind of prep- 
aration they need for the employment which 
lies ahead. 

If we could accomplish this in one way or 
another, it would have three effects: First, 
it would develop a guarantee against future 
unemployment by preparing these boys and 
girls more fully for the jobs that He ahead; 
second, it would take their competition out 
of a work market in which they are today 
competing with breadwinners and so on; and 
third, it would make education the biggest 
industry in the country, which it ought 
to be. 

EXTENDING FREE COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


I should like to suggest for your considera- 
tion the proposition that there ought to be, 
at this point, an additional 2 years added 
both to our free education system, and to 
our requirements of compulsory education. 
It is not just more education of the same 
kind that all of these people have been get- 
ting, but 2 years more which in a good 
cases would include advanced vocational 
education, as well as preparation for college. 

Here is what we have done in this country: 
Over 100 years ago, about 150 years ago now. 
we started developing this idea of free edu- 
cation. We eventually came up with the idea 
of free education through high school. We 
made it, almost all, preparation for college 
But that didn’t matter too much because 
those who matriculated either went on to 
college or went into a work force where there 
was plenty of work for unskilled workers. 
It is not the situation today. 


by law in most States that boys and 
must stay in school until they are 16. Those 
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two actions met the needs of that time, the 
need for education up to 16 years, and free 
education up through the high school level. 

The needs, gentlemen, have continually 
changed in the last century and a half. The 
needs today are for people with more and, 
in some cases, a different kind of education 
from what has been supplied before, and the 
needs are for free education which would 
carry them through the additional, I think, 
2 years. 

The money involved here would not need 
to be supplied directly, Im most cases I 
think it would be better applied probably 
through a scholarship or preferably a loan 
program of one kind or another. 

I think it is ngainst what I grew. up by. 
People get an education and jobs in this 
country depending upon the income of their 
parents. I am ashamed by the facts I find 
when I look at the list of high school gradu- 
ates in this country, line them all up ac- 
cording to the incomes of their fathers, and 
find that if I take those in the top 30 per- 
cent of the graduating high school class in 
this country, the top 30 percent measured 
by their fathers’ income, 46 percent of those 
boys and girls go on to college. 

If I take the bottom 30 percent. measured 
by their parents’ income, their fathers’ in- 
come, 12 percent of them go on to college. 
It isn't fair and it is bad business. 

I wouid like to suggest that in the long 
Tun we will approach the employment prob- 
lem most effectively, the actual employment 
goal most effectively, if we attend to the 
basic problem of the relationship of educa- 
tion to employment. 

BREAKING THE HABIT 


We have it in connection with the training 
program, but we have it most basically in 
Connection with the educational program, 
and I think there is a great deal to be done 
about getting unemployment out of the 
American bloodstream. I don't think that 
there is any reason for it as a habit, 

I point out that the more we look at it the 
More we find that unemployment, poverty, 
and ignorance all go together. We might 
as well hit them at one point or another. 
So far as I am concerned, the best way to 
hit them is in connection with their educa- 
tional matter. 

May I say only this: Let us consider spend- 
ing time not only on the problems of wheat, 
or strikes, or something of that kind, but 
Tather on the attempt to find out what it is 
that explains the fact that at the height 
Of the greatest success story in the history 
Of man there are 4½ million people in this 
Country who can't find something to do. 

Spending as I do much time on this prob- 
lom, it is a matter of the greatest encourage- 
Ment that the American Bankers Association 
Conyenes in this symposium session for a 
discussion of this problem. Not we, gentle- 
Men, but you, will answer the problem in the 
long run. 

There ts another axiom or a little plece of 
Poetry that I think about most often in 
Connection with endeavors of what are here 
Called public service. It is a measure of the 
limitations of what we can do about it. It 
ls, I think, Goldsmith's couplet: "How small 
& part of all that human hearts endure, 
that part which kings and laws can cure.” 

I would hope that the challenge of this 
Mecting by those of us who are with the 
government, would be that the matter of 
Tull employment is primarily and basically a 
Matter which must be left to the private 
economy, to the private community, to the 
Strengthening of the private economy. I 

you realize that we conceive of a gov- 
ernment function as being only that residual 
function which it is necessary to exercise 
When the rest of it doesn’t work. 
Thank you very much. 
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Hypocrisy and Fraud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 6, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
February 20, 1964, issue of the News & 
Courier of Charleston, S.C., printed an 
excellent editorial on the so-called civil 
rights legislation entitled Hypocrisy and 
Fraud.” This editorial particularly 
points up the recent comments by & very 
courageous and capable Representative 
from New Hampshire, the Honorable 
Louris C. Wyman. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr, President, that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HYPOCRISY AND FRAUD 


Among the cherished rights of the Ameri- 
ean people is the secret ballot. This is a 
right of a voter. It is hot the right of a 
member of a legislature. 

The votes of legislators—whether in city 
council, State legislature, or National Con- 
gress—are matters of record. They are pub- 
lic when they are cast, and they remain on 
the record to which officeholders point with 
pride and opponents view with alarm. 

The votes cast for the civil rights bill in 
the House of Representatives some day will 
come back to haunt the men who cast them: 
This is our opinion. It Is also the opinion 
of a Member of the House. This Member is 
not a southerner. He represents a district 
in the rock-ribbed Yankee State of New 
Hampshire. His name is Louris C. WYMAN, 
former attorney general of New Hampshire, 
former president of the National Associa- 
tion of Attorneys General and twice chair- 
man of the standing committee on jurispru- 
dence of the American Bar Association. 

Representative WrmMaw said that if a secret 
ballot: had been taken in the House, the 
civil rights bill would not have received 50 
votes. But the ballot was not secret. It 
was on the record, and the record said 290 in 
favor and only 130 opposed. 

Most of the opposition came from south- 
erners. The southerners were not afraid of 
the consequences of taking a position to 
uphold the Constitution and the rights of 
the people. 

We cannot say what motivated all the 
others who voted for the bill. Some of 
them may sincerely believe that Govern- 
ment coercion is justified in any and every 
sphere of human life. They may really be- 
Heve that the principles of American free- 
dom are out of date. We cannot say. 

We can say, however, on the basis of a 
speech which David Lawrence quoted with 
approval in his syndicated column from 
Washington, that Representative WYMAN, of 
New Hampshire, does the truth 
and is not afraid to tell it, 

The legislation, Mr. Wyman said, “makes 
a mockery of the Constitution * * . To 
uphold it I am compelled to vote against 
this bill. * * It Is hypocrisy compounded 
by fraud upon the people to ignore these 
basic truths because some Members believe 
there are more votes for their reelection to 
be found in perpetuating the fraud than in 
protecting the constitutional rights of the 
people—all the people, both white and 
colored, Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, and 
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unbelievyer * . There arə still many pri- 
vate rights in America that under our Con- 
stitution are beyond the power of Govern- 
ment to regulate, and one of these is the 
right to pick and choose one’s associates, 
one’s friends and one's customers in private 
business. * * Make no mistake about one 
thing—that we are dealing with an iceberg 
here, Nine-tenths of public opinion on this 
legislation has never been shown on the sur- 
face. When people realize what an invasion 
of their private rights is here involved 
and they will come to realize it as time goes 
by should this ever become law—we can rest 
assured that as surely as there will be an 
89th Congress a vote in favor of this bill 
will come back to haunt those who did so." 

The civil rights bill goes next before the 
US. Senate. A filibuster is expected. In 
the full discussion, we pray that the Ameri- 
can people will prevall on their Senators not 
to scrap the Constitution for the sake of 
conforming to a passing fad, the greatest 
fraud yet attempted among a once free peo- 
ple. We speak of the fraudulent attempt to 
set up compulsory equality, which is a con- 
tradiction in terms. 


Legion Opposes Extremists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the national commander of the 
American Legion is to be commended for 
a very excellent article he wrote for his 
organization’s magazine. At a time 
when extreme elements are making 
reckless attacks on the President and on 
our free institutions, the statement by 
the commander of a great veteran's or- 
ganization on this subject deserves the 


highest commendation. 


I include herewith, Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial by Mr. Walter S. Farquhar from 
a recent issue of the Pottsville Republi- 
can: 

LEGION OPPOSES EXTREEMISTS 

Daniel Foley, national commander of the 
American Legion, wrote in his organization's 
magazine, in part as follows, not long ago: 

“At a time of rapid change and recurring 
crisis in national affairs, one factor remains 
constant. The loudest noise and most con- 
fused counsel continue to come from ex- 
tremists. 

“By extremists, I mean those individuals 
who would save America by forsaking its free 
institutions, those who, In the conviction 
that theirs is the only right view, have lost 
sight of—and faith in—the fundamental 
processes of self-government. 

“You know the type as well as I do. They 
claim to have the one true answer to every 
problem. They talk of setting aside the law 
when it offends them. They are quick to cry 
treason, slow to admit error, and indifferent 
to arguments and facts that do not support 
thelr beliefs. They are not really leftists or 
rightiste—but simply modern anarchists— 
though many of them would be shocked at 
the idea. z 

“There are two basic flaws in their brand of 
extremism. It violates the spirit and tradi- 
tions of real Americanism. It seeks a course 
of action that is bound to fall. 
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“Now more than ever before, Americans 
need to keep their values in clear focus. Our 
resort must be to reason, not to emotion; 
to persuasion, not to violence; to persever- 
ance, not to panic. It isn’t necessary or de- 
sirable that we all think alike. It is essential 
that we espouse our differences reasonably 
with good will and due regard for other opin- 
ions. 

“Honest disagreement honorably expressed 
cannot divide Americans. But disagreement 
waged with weapons of fear and hate and bad 
faith can cost us not only our unity but our 
character and purpose as a free people. 

“Abraham Lincoln in a previous era of 
strong feeling said “There is no grievance 
that is a fit object of redress by mob law.’ By 
the same token, there is no grievance now 
that cannot be voiced and fairly met within 
the tested channels of the democratic system. 

“I often wonder if those who advocate ex- 
tremism really understand the enormity of 
their disservice to their country. 

“The citizen who defies the law or falsely 
demeans the motives and authority of gov- 
ernmental institutions is helping Khru- 
shchev'’s cause, not America’s. The citizen 
who seeks recourse to hatred pr violence as 
the answer to the Nation's problems is turn- 
ing away from an acceptable and workable 
American solution. 

“By practicing responsible Americanism, 
this American Legion of ours has served as a 
stabilizing force in the Nation's life. We 
stand today as a buffer against extremism of 
both the left and the right. This is a posi- 
tion in which every Legionnaire may take 
pride. 

“We neither need nor want rigid conform- 
ity. Nor can we permit a few overzealous 
and unreasoning individuals to overbalance 
the commonsense and judgment of the 


le. 

“Ours is a big country with big and per- 
plexing problems. The answers do not come 
easily—they will not come at all if substan- 
tial numbers of Americans permit them- 
selves to be led into the extravagances of 


hate and fear.” 2 

That speech expressed faith in the true 
spirit of democracy and the ultimate com- 
» Monsense of the American people. 

There is a difference between a patriot and 
a patrioteer. The patriot loves the institu- 
tions of his country and will fight for his 
flag, right or wrong or any other way. The 
patrioteer is a professional, who seeks self 
glory and appoints himself a vigilante to 
force conformity on other Americans, 

Commander Foley is profoundly correct in 
citing the American Legion as a buffer be- 
tween unreasoning extremes. That is true 
Americanism. Without such principles, 
America could sink into the same police 
state Russia always has been under both the 
czars and proletariat. 


A Turning Point in Tax Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS’ 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, during the Senate’s deliberations 
on the tax bill, those of us in charge of 
the measure worked very closely with the 
officials of the Treasury Department. 
Having been so closely associated with 
these men for an extended period of 
time, it is my opinion that they repre- 
sent the finest in public service. I have 
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never received such cooperation as was 
extended to me in the course of the pro- 
ceedings on the tax bill by everyone at 
the Treasury Department with whom I 
was in contact. This applies to Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon and 
to all of his assistants and aids. 

One of these gentlemen to whom I re- 
fer is Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry H. Fowler. Mr. Fowler is due as 
much credit as any one individual in 
this Nation for seeing to it that the tax 
bill was enacted into law. He has re- 
cently delivered an excellent address on 
the new tax law and on the place of 
fiscal policy in the overall economic pro- 
gram of this Nation. Under Secretary 
Fowler addressed the 14th Annual Mid- 
year Conference of the Tax Executives 
Institute here in Washington on Mon- 
day, March 2. His address is one of the 
most enlightened essays on this particu- 
lar tax law and the general field of tax 
law and economics which I have ever 
read or heard. So that others may have 
the opportunity to read this informative 
speech by Under Secretary Fowler I am 
informed by the Public Printer that this 
manuscript will make approximately 6% 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at 
a cost of $562.50. Notwithstanding the 
cost, I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A TURNING POINT IN Tax POLICY 
(By the Honorable Henry H. Fowler, Under 
Secretary of the Treasury) 

The new currents that have emerged in the 
last 2 years mark a turning point In national 
tax policy. Indeed, they have added a new 
and dimension to national eco- 
nomic policy. In any event, the tax policy 
embodied in the Reyenue Act of 1962, the 
administrative liberalization of depreciation 
in the same year, and the Revenue Act of 
1964 which became law last week, in.the fi- 
nancial and economic context to which they 
are related, represents a significant mile- 
stone in American political and economic 
history. In signing the Revenue Act of 1964 
President Johnson reflected the view held 
by many, including his predecessor, the late 
President Kennedy, that the tax bill is the 
single most important step we have taken to 
2 our economy since World War 

What has happened is that in the crucible 
of intense national debate, tax, and fiscal 
policy have finally been accorded a positive 
role in our political and economic system— 
particularly to nurture a dynamic, produc- 
tive private enterprise sector. A new mean- 
ing and reality, and a promising frame of 
reference, have been given to the declara- 
tion of policy in the Employment Act of 1946. 
That policy, it may be recalled, directed that 
the Federal Government, in promoting maxi- 
mum employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power, shall coordinate its plants, func- 
tions, and resources for creating and main- 

these conditions “in a manner 
calculated to foster and promote free com- 
petitive enterprise and the general welfare.” 

The Revenue Act of 1964 and related tax 
measures in 1962 reflected a national will to 
mount an effective program of tax and fiscal 
action responsive to this policy. That pro- 
gram truly represents a turning point in na- 
tional tax policy; it is tax reform in the 

“economic” sense; it adds to the battery of 
instruments of monetary, credit, and budget 
and expenditure policy the recognition of 
yet another powerful governmental tool to 
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be exercised for our economic welfare and 
national strength. 

As an active participant during the last 3 
years in the process of formulating and 
translating various proposals into the reality 
of law and decision, I must, naturally, plead 
guilty to any charge of being biased in favor 
of these three measures in their related con- 
text. Like every other observer or partici- 
pant, if I had my own way there may be some 
features I might have fashioned somewhat 
differently. But regarded not as the last 
word but as an important first step they 
constitute an affirmative effort to attune tax 
and fiscal policy to the requirements of a 
functioning economy in a private enterprise 
system. 

Regardless of one’s feelings about the 
wrongness or rightness of the new directions 
taken, all must admit that national tax pol- 
icy has become, since 1960, one of the livell- 
est topics of public interest and policy 
determination. If full and intelligent 
discussion of critical political decisions is & 
measure of the strength and vitality of the 
democratic process, the millions of words in 
debate and commentary on these tax meas- 
ures are a net gain for us all. If translation 
of ideas from the drawing board of the 
scholar or the panel discussions of both the 
experts and practical men of affairs into the 
concrete reality of positive governmental 
action is a measure of the effectiveness of a 
dynamic political system, the breakthrough 
in the past 3 years of the logjam on national 
tax policy should be reassuring. 

In light of that breakthrough, it is worth- 
while to make at least a preliminary apprais- 
al of these tax policy actions and their 
significance. 

It seems preferable to speak of all three 
tax measures referred to rather than view 
the recently enacted tax bill in isolation 
from the Reyenue Act of 1962 and the modi- 
fication by the Treasury Department in that 
same year of the tax treatment of deprecia- 
tion. The three are a package reflecting a 
new body of tax policy. Together with re- 
lated budgetary and expenditure policy for 
fiscal 1964 and 1965 they represent an inte- 
grated exercise of positive fiscal policy. 

Naturally, the tax bill and the related 
measures mean different things to different 
people, depending upon their background 
and special sphere of interest. It is for the 
tax lawyers and technicians to analyze the 
bone and sinew of these measures as they 
apply in day-to-day transactions. It is for 
the structural tax reformers, the press, law 
faculties and, even, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, to underscore the defects that re- 
main—and there are many—in the relief pro- 
visions of yesterday that have become the 
loopholes and special preferences of today. 
For my part, I shall try to appraise the par- 
ticulars in which this new pody of policy 
seeks to employ our knowledge of tax and 
fiscal policy, in the words of the Constitu- 
tion, to “provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States.” 

I. A NEW VENTURE WITH AN ANCIENT TRADITION 


Tonight, let us put to one side for the 
moment our special interests and specialized 
expertise and borrow a vantage point from 
a simpler era when the all-embracing phrase 
“political economy“ was in current use. 
Adam Smith, in his “Wealth of Nations,” ob- 
served that: 

“Political economy, considered as a branch 
of the science of a statesman or legislator, 

two distinct objects; first, to provide 
& plentiful revenue or subsistence for the 
people, or more properly to enable them to 
provide such a revenue or subsistence for 
themselves; and, secondly, to supply the state 
or commonwealth with a revenue sufficient 
for the public usage. It proposes to enrich 
both the people and the sovereign.” 

In a very real sense the new tax policy em- 
bodied in the three measures represents just 
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that—a bold effort to adapt national fiscal 
Policy to enable-the people of the United 
States to provide a plentiful revenue for 
themselves by extracting in modified pat- 
terns of taxing a revenue sufficient for the 
Public use, thereby enriching both the econ- 
omy and the public treasury. 

President Johnson referred to the new tax 
Policy as A bold approach to the problems 
of the American economy.” It was a bold 
approach. But it was not a new or novel one. 
It was in an ancient and honorable tradi- 
tion that finds many echoes in the history of 
Other peoples—instances in which the gov- 
ernment, by modifying a repressive tax sys- 
tem, sought to give new impetus to private 
transactions. 

Confirming what the late President Ken- 
Nedy emphasized in recommending the tax 
Program a year earlier, President Johnson 
Said: 


“We could have chosen to stimulate the 
economy through a high level of Government 
Spending. We doubted the wisdom of fol- 
lowing that course. Instead, we chose tax 
Teductions, and at the same time we made 
Conscientious and earnest attempts to reduce 
Government expenditures.” 

Putting it another way, President Johnson 


noted that “By taking this course we have’ 


Made this bill an expression of falth in our 
system of free enterprise.” 

For Congressman WILBUR MILLS, the chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, there was a similar assessmert of the 
new law's meaning. Last week he said: 

“Let me take this opportunity to restate 
the implications of the Revenue Act of 1964 
for the fiscal policy of the United States. As 
I said last September, this legislation meets 
the requirements of fiscal responsibility. It 
is part of an overall program to conduct the 

ces of the Federal Government in such 
a way that a balanced budget can be achieved 
in an economy which is growing rapidly, 
Providing adequate employment and invest- 
Ment opportunities, making full use of its 
Capital and human resources, and giving the 
fullest possible play to the initiative and ven- 
É eness of the private sector of the 
economy," 

Senator Russert Lona, second ranking 
Member of the Senate Finance Committee 
and floor manager for the tax bill in the 
Senate, summarized his reaction in these 


“Perhaps the most unique aspect of the 
bill is that it reinforces our private enter- 
Prise system. By reducing the level of in- 
dividual and corporate taxation we are giy- 
ing the free enterprise segment of our society 
an opportunity to take up the slack which 
Many of us believe has arisen in our economy 
because our tax system has in large part up 
to his time still been geared for a wartime, 
Tather than peacetime economy. By this 
Action we are giving the private enterprise 
sector of our economy the opportunity to pro- 
vide the growth we need in the years ahead 
to improve our competitive situation abroad, 
to offset at least in part the increasing un- 
employment that we face, and to provide for 
3 and more prosperous America for all 

us. 

In the minds of both proponents and op- 
Ponents of the legislation something very 
Significant that can be truly termed “a 
turning point in tax policy” has occurred. 
While it is tempting to sit back and simply 
Watch how it works out, there is an obliga- 
tion, now the debate is over, to analyze the 
Meaning of this contemporary decision. 
This ìs so, not only because of the current 
importance and magnitude of the action un- 
dertaken, but also because of the rather over- 
whe! national consensus it signifies and 
its portents for the future, particularly if its 
* prove beneficial to the national econ- 


Past failures to do anything about the 
general complaint concerning the tax sys- 
tem shared by everyone have been explained 
by the statement that “The existing tax 
system persists not because we are agreed 
in support of it, but because we are unable 
to agree on how to change it.” 

Finally, this logjam on national tax pol- 

icy has been broken. A meaningful na- 
tional consensus has developed, Two new 
massive revenue acts have become law in 18 
months, embodying a reasonably cohesive and 
consistent approach. The proposed Revenue 
Act of 1964 was voted last week on successive 
days in the House and Senate by majorities 
approaching 4 to 1 following intensive debate 
in voluminous detail during the preceding 
13 months. In the end, this measure, strong- 
ly backed by two Presidents in a Democratic 
administration, became law with a substan- 
tial measure of bipartisan support, with 
majorities exceeding 2 to 1 in both Houses 
on both sides of the aisle. Moreoyer, it is 
difficult to recall an instance in the Nation's 
peacetime history when Its political brains 
and leadership from all sectors of the private 
community—business, labor, financial—have 
been in such general accord on a key eco- 
nomic policy as that which supported the 
enactment of the tax bill. 
_ This support came to the bill from diverse 
sectors and points of view on many differing 
rationales and motivations. It is is also re- 
markable that the diminishing opposition 
became increasingly divided in its point of 
view, with part of its finding little comfort 
in the status quo, and another part, fearful 
of change, united only in skepticism that 
the majority had chosen the means most ap- 
propriate to worthy objectives. ` 

Moreover, the national decision embodied 
in all three of these tax policy determina- 
tions—the act of 1962, the administrative 
liberalization of depreciation, and the Act of 
1964—has very long-term implications. 
These were not “quickie” tax measures taken 
on the spur of the moment to meet a tem- 
porary or passing situation. They repre- 
sented action responsive to a long-felt need, 
long overdue—truly a turning point in na- 
tional economic policy—considered and 
permanent in nature. 

Nor are these long-term implications lim- 
ited merely to the results of the action taken. 
This may be no mere pause in a movement 
to be resumed in the previously held direc- 
tion. It may well be a turning point at a 
crossroads. Chairman Witsur Mitts of the 
House Ways and Means Committe, a prin- 
cipal architect of the bill, said last week be- 
fore its final passage: 

“As a result of the Revenue Act of 1964, we 
will have a Federal Income tax much more in 
tune with our times. But times change. We 
should all of us be alert to such changes and 
be prepared to make further tax adjustments, 
if these should be necessary and desirable, in 
the interest of a healthy growing economy 
and sound management of the Government's 
finances. Indeed, preserving the gains for the 
economy and for Federal finances, which we 
can confidently expect from this bill, may 
both permit and require additional tax reduc- 
tions in the not too distant future. 

“Whether or not we will realize the oppor- 

tunities for further tax reduction will de- 
pend in great part on how well Government 
expenditures are controlled.” 
In the wake of passage a generally agreed 
sentiment would have it that income tax 
rates have been too high for healthy economic 
growth and that the door should be left open 
for further cuts later if this one works the 
way we expect it will. 

Leaving to the future the question of how 
far and how fast we travel down the particu- 
lar route chosen, the support of this new tax 
policy expresses & deep sense of national pur- 
pose—a determination to move the country 
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forward to greater economic strength, vital- 
ity, growth, and effectiveness. It reflects a 
desire to do away promptly with idle man- 
power and unused or obsolete capacities, in- 
adequate demand and investment, a succes- 
sion of substantial budgetary deficits, and 
imbalances in our international payments. 

Why and under what circumstances did 
this deep sense of national purpose emerge, 
and why did it fasten upon tax policy? Only 
through the perspectives of our 
contemporary economic problems and the tax 
policy setting of the last few decades can we 
arrive at understanding. 

Il. ECONOMIC PERSPECTIVES—1957-62 


The euphoria of a recordbreaking 1963 in 
gross national product, industrial production, 
employment, profits before and after taxes, 
and countless other indexes summarized in 
the economic report of the President trans- 
mitted in January and confirmed by the cur- 
rent economic indicators for February have 
not caused the national desire for the re- 
cently enacted tax bill to abate one whit. 

There was no serious suggestion that the 
investment tax credit—the centerpiece of the 
Revenue Act of 1962—be repealed. The 
principal legislative concern was how it 
could be improved by the elimination of a 
provision in the earlier act that deprived it 
of nearly one-half of its contemplated effec- 
tiveness by requiring that newly acquired 
assets be depreciated from a level of 93 per- 
cent rather than 100 percent. There was no 
suggestion that administrative liberalization 
of depreciation, announced in July 1962, be 
reversed; there was only some expressed de- 
sire that the liberality of that administrative 
action be confirmed by legislative enactment, 

Even some of the major opponents of tax 
reduction last spring had second thoughts. 
In a speech last October, Dr. Raymond J. 
Saulnier, former Chairman of President 
Eisenhower's Council of Economic Advisers, 
noting his serious reservations of some while 
back, put the situation in realistic terms: 

“As things stand now the prospect of tax 
reduction has been so thoroughly built into 
the expectations and planning and to some 
extent also into the financial commitments 
of individuals and businesses that it would 
be seriously deflationary to call it off.” 

What this all adds up to is that 1963 wit- 
nessed an active response in the economic 
community to a new financial environment 
of which the new directions in tax and fiscal 
policy were an important and significant 
component. No one can tell how much of 
the 1963 advance can be attributable to the 
tax policies put into effect in 1962 and an- 
ticipated for early 1964. It is sufficient to 
note that the economic policy mix of which 
tax and related expenditure policy was the 
keystone, provided an environment that has 
combined in this expansion to provide a 
higher rate of economic growth, greater price 
stability, and greater increase in employment 
than in any previous nonwartime expansion. 

The fact that there was an overwhelming 
refusal to return to the tax policy outlook 
that preceded the recent initiatives should 
give some pause to those who will describe 
with penetrating hindsight why and how it 
should have been done differently. 

The eradication of long existing flaws in 
the field of equity and simplification—and 
there are many—that remain in the Federal 
income tax system had to give way to a 
priority for and major emphasis on the over- 
all national economic aspects of tax policy. 
This was determined by the President, the 

, and the Congress, because of dis- 
turbing developments in our national econ- 
omy since 1956 which cried out for first con- 
sideration. 

The innate strength of the United States 
in the last half of the fifties was marred by 
deterioration in confidence in the vigor, 
growth potential and competitiveness of the 
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American economy on which so much. de- 
pends. 

Recoveries from recessions failed to reach 
a satisfactory rate of utilization of resources, 
much less sustain the desired pace over ap- 
preciable periods. Even more disturbing 
than a tendency to ever more frequent re- 
cessions was the fact-that periods of expan- 
sion of the U.S. economy were marred by 
higher peaks of unemployment, lagging 
growth rates, budget deficits, and continued 
unfavorable imbalances in our international 
payments. What are some of the specific 
elements in the economic background that 
led to the new tax policy initiatives? 

Take the matter of unemployment. With 
an average rate of unemployment of 6 per- 
cent from 1958 through 1960, a sustained 
recovery that by now has stretched almost 
over a 3-year period, still finds our rate of 
unemployment stuck firmly at the intoler- 
able level of 5½ percent, In fact, not more 
than once in 76 consecutive months has un- 
employment dropped below the §-percent 
level. This unemployment looms as an in- 
creasing threat. True, our economy Is pro- 
ducing more than 1 million new jobs a year. 
But that is not enough. We need 5 million 
additional jobs in the next few years to meet 
the rapidly expanding youth force that is 
pouring into the labor market in increasing 
numbers, to provide opportunities for those 
idled by t®chnological advances, and to re- 
duce the unemployment of some 4 million 
people in our country today ready, willing 
and able to work—who cannot find jobs, 

While our national growth rate in 1963 
has been at a level of 3.8 percent in constant 
dollars, we cannot forget that from early 
1955 through 1962 it average 2.8 percent, 
comparing unfavorably with regular rates in 
Western European countries of 4, 5, and 6 
percent—or even our own 4-percent trend 
in much of the period prior to 1955. 

Our balance-of-payments deficits for the 
last 2 years have been in excess of $2 billion 
a year—a considerable improvement over the 
$344 to $4 billion annual deficits that char- 
acterized the years 1958-60, but still a serious 
22 and one we are moving firmly to 

ve, 

There have been deficits in the Federal 
administrative budget in 5 of the last 6 
years, totaling $31.7 billion. 

Much of the total was due to a $12.4 bil- 
lion deficit in 1959, resulting from an unan- 
ticipated recession. 

In 1956 and 1957 business fixed invest- 
ment averaged nearly 11 percent of total 
output. Thereafter it receded to roughly 
9 percent. The rate of increase in our stock 
of business plant and equipment substan- 
tially diminished after 1957, falling to less 
than 2 percent a year, compared to 4 percent 
a year in the 1954-57 period. There was also 
a disturbing rise in the proportion of our 
machinery and equipment which is more 
than 10 years old in the later part of the 
decade. A survey of the age of machine 
tools in the United States, by the Amer- 
ican Machinist magazine, showed 64 per- 
cent to be at least 10 years old. Similar 
equipment over 10 years old in France, Italy, 
Germany, the United Kingdom, and the 
USSR. 

Between 1955 and 1960 there was a sharp 
decline in the rate of increase of productiv- 
ity per worker and per hour from that of the 
earlier postwar period. 

With the exception of the depression, no 
period of comparable length in this century 
has witnessed such a disturbing underutiliza- 
tion of productive resources in the United 
States as the perlod preceding the new tax 
policy initiatives of 1962-63. And, surely, at 
no time since the United States became a 
major indsutrial power has it so risked ita 
leadership because of obsolescent productive 
plants and equipment. 
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To meet this accumulation of economic 
woes, the choice of tax policy as the key weap- 
on follows logically from an analysis of the 
political and economic limitations on alter- 
native options. 

Growth itself might haye been achieved by 
a massive Increase in Federal spending well 
beyond the necessities of mounting defense 
and space costs. But the President decided 
against that course because of the political 
preference to which he and the Nation firmly 
hold. To depend upon massive increases in 
Government expenditures as the primary reli- 
ance for a higher level of economic activity is 
to consciously expand the role of Govern- 
ment in making and carrying out economic 
decisions. In that situation, an ever larger 
proportion of the Nation's labor and money 
would be used directly by the Government. 
The Government's activities as a buyer, lend- 
er, or donor would determine in larger and 
larger part the use of labor and capital even 
in the private sector of the economy. 

In his tax message of January a year ago, 
the late President Kennedy made his clear 
and unequivocal choice, saying, In today’s 
circumstances it is desirable to seek ex- 
pansion through our free market processes— 
jo place increased spending power in the 
hands of private consumers and investors 
and offer more encouragement to private 
initiative,” 

“The most effective policy, therefore, is to 
expand demand and unleash incentives 
through a program of tax reduction and 
reform, coupled with the most prudent pub- 
lic policy of public expenditures.” 

Economic analysis supports this political 
preference in today’s circumstances when in- 
adequate investment in the private sector is 
a major reason for lagging growth, stubborn 
unemployment and balance-of-payments dif- 
ficulties, From 1957 to 1962, in real terms, 
Federal purchases of goods and services rose 
more than 13 percent, total national output 
went up more than 16 percent, consumer 
expenditures went up more than 17 percent, 
State and local government expenditures 
went up 28 percent, but plant and equipment 
spending declined by more than 1 percent. 
Secretary of Labor Wirtz recently estimated 
that increases in Jobs, leaving out those on 
farms, totaled 4.3 million from 1957 through 
1962. Of these, 2 million occurred in the 
government sector—almost all State and 
local; 800,000 were due to government pro- 
curement programs; 700,000 were found in 
nonprofit institutions: 600,000 were part-time 
jobs, leaving that part of the private sector 
not doing government work with a net job 
creation of 200,000 in the 6-year span. 

Given the political and economic reasons 
for directing national policy initiatives to 
the private sector of the economy, there was 
another alternative to tax policy—the in- 
creased use of credit and monetary tools in 
an attempt to provide still lower interest 
rates and substantially increased supplies of 
money and credit. But, as the late Presti- 
dent Kennedy pointed out in his address to 
the Economic Club of New York in December 
1962, “Our balance-of-payments situation 
today places limits on our use of those tools 
for expansion.” | 

For the first time stubborn’ balance-of- 
payments deficits pointed toward restrictive 
policies—at least boosting short-term inter- 
est rates or imposing penalty taxes on for- 
eign portfolio Investment to keep U.S. funds 
from flowing abroad. The combination of 
full convertibility of cyrrencies in the West- 
ern World beginning in 1959 and external 
deficits limited our option to those of an 
open economy in contrast to a pre-1957 sit- 
uation in which we could largely act as if we 
were in a closed economy. In addition to 
limiting a rellance upon monetary and credit 
policy as a means of expansion and growth, 
the balance-of-payments situation led to 
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increasing emphasis on stepping up private 
investment at home—both as a means of in- 
creasing productivity and lowering costs so 
as to attain a stronger position In markets 
at home and abroad and as a means of at- 
tracting investment dollars to stay home or 
flow to the United States. 

Here again two factors stood in the way 
and both pointed toward tax policy as an 
answer, Idle and obsolete capacity has for 
some years held back a floodtide of invest- 
ment in modernization and expansion that 
the Nation has long needed. Well over 10 
percent of our overall industrial capacity has 
remained idle during much of the time since 
1957 because of lack of demand, despite a 
substantial improvement in rate of utiliza- 
tion early in the current expansion. More- 
over, corporate profits after taxes, even after 
the early expansion of 1961, remain below 
former levels as a percent of Investment 
capital, of sales, or of the corporate portion 
of gross national product. 

All of these factors combined to encourage 
@ search for ways and means of making tax 
policy serve economic needs—both domestic 
and international. 

The alternatives seemed either to be to 
drift into a way of life at home contrary to 
our traditional preferences or a withdrawal 
from our responsibilities abroad for sharing 
in free world security and development. We 
were neither content to assign to Government 
our primary reliance for a higher level of eco- 
nomic activity nor to admit that our eco- 
nomic prospects no longer could attract in- 
vestment from capital sources at home and 
abroad, or that our efficiency would no longer 
enable us to achieve equilibrium in our bal- 
ance of international payments. 


TAX POLICY PERSPECTIVES (1939-62) 


There were other reasons for a decision to 
utilize tax policy to meet these economic 
problems that emerged in the late fifties and 
carried over into the early sixties, The in- 
come tax system had not been fundamentally 
changed since 1954 and, indeed, represented 
largely a carryover of wartime rate scales im- 
posed to restrain demand and equalize sac- 
rifice and, in no sense, designed to maximize 
economic growth in the private sector un- 
related to Government procurement—quite 
the contrary. Yet, the levels and magnitude 
of Federal income taxation were of such a 
character as to inevitably play a major role 
in the functioning of the private economy. 
They had been necessitated by World War II 
and maintained to avert postwar inflation 
until the Korean war required their reaffir- 
mation, They were carried over into the 
continuing cold war and maintained at 4 
high level despite the changing character of 
aggregate demand from excessive to inade- 
quate, the weakening of private initiative 
reflected in the diminishing scale of business 
fixed investment, and the ever-tightening 
constriction of the high rates on consump- 
tion as advancing income levels pushed an 
increasing percentage of the population into 
ever higher tax rates on marginal income. 

It was as though the Nation had disman- 
tled all of the established to live 
with the excessive demands and drives of 
war—such as price and wage control, alloca- 
tion of scarce materials, rationing and regu- 
lation of consumer credit—and forgotten to 
do anything about tax rates imposed for the 
same reason. 

World War IT made the income tax into a 
mass tax. Until 1939, after a quarter century 
of the existence of the income tax, there 
were only 4 million returns filed—4 percent 
of the population (14 years and over)—with 
rates scaling from 4 percent on taxable in- 
come below $4,000 to 79 percent on income 
in excess of $5 million. But with the wart 
the income tax became a vital fiscal weapon. 
In the words of Professors Surrey and War- 
ren: 
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“Almost overnight it changed its morning 
Coat for overalls. Its mem spread 
from the country club district down to the 
rallroad tracks, then over to the other side 
of the railroad tracks.” 

Forty-five million individuals were filing 
taxable returns by 1945 with the initial rate 
at 23 percent. At the same time the top 
corporation rate rose to 40 percent with an 
excess profits tax added. Instead of revenue 
from these two sources of approximately $2.2 
billion in 1939 the individual income tax and 
the corporate income tax yielded $27.5 bil- 
lion in 1948. In the postwar period indi- 
Vidual tax rates declined from a 23- to 94- 
Percent scale to a 16.6- to 82.1-percent scale, 
and corporation rates were fixed at 38 per- 
cent. Also, married couples were permitted 
to compute their tax on a split income joint 
return method which resulted in their total 
tax being equal to twice the tax on one-half 
Of their combined income. Exemptions were 
increased to $600. 

But the Korean war brought a reversal, 
Pushing the individual rates back up to 22.2- 
to 92-percent individual scale and a 52-per- 
cent corporate scale on corporate incomes 
Over $25,000. 

Even the passing of the Korean war and 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 brought 
little change in rate scales. The first bracket 
rate for individuals on the first $2,000 be- 
Came 20 percent with the top bracket being 
91 percent. The corporate rates—a 30-per- 
cent normal tax and a 22 percent surtax 
on income over 825,000 a combined 
Tate of 52 percent on the latter income— 
Were continued on a year-to-year basis. 

However, the tax actions taken in 1954 did 
recognize that the reduction of tax barriers 
to long-term growth was an appropriate eco- 
nomic objective of tax reform. In addition 
to permitting the expiration of the excess 
Profits tax, minor individual rate reduction, 
Some reduction in excise taxes and many 
technical changes, the law recognized the 
need for tax incentives to invest in plant 
and equipment, 

This recognition took the form of a provi- 
sion allowing a more rapid writeoff of depre- 
Clable assets in the earlier years. Also the 
1954 act permitted current deductions for 
Tesearch and development and 
Permitted a dividend credit in the belief— 
Which experience has proved questionable— 
that it was necessary to assure needed equity 
Capital. Indeed, President Eisenhower in his 
first state of the Union message said: “We 
must develop a system of taxation which will 
impose the least possible obstacle to the 
dynamic growth of the country.” 

In a somewhat prophetic commentary Dr. 
Dan Smith, then Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, said in 1955: “In 
turning to reforms designed to reduce tax 
barriers to economic growth, one preliminary 
Comment may be appropriate. The question 
is sometimes asked as to why any relief 
Of this sort is needed when the economic 
System has grown as spectacularly as it has 
Over the last 15 years. A little reflection 

out the obvious point that the growth 
Of the last 15 years has been in an environ- 
ment characterized by war, threats of war, 
emergency defense programs, and inflation. 
All of these artificial stimuli have served 
to foster and, in many instances, to finance 
Sconomic expansion. As one looks forward 
to normal growth, the importance of restor- 
ing normal incentives and removing puni- 
tive tax provisions becomes clear." 

Indeed, a predecessor in my current office 
&nd good friend, Under Secretary of the 

Folsom, said in the fall of 1954, 
in appraising the 1954 tax law: "In any 
Case, in a growing and changing economy, 
tax revision is necessarily a continuing task. 
We also look forward to future tax reduction 
8ince we appreciate fully the severity of our 
Present tax burden and believe that ite re- 
duetion is essential to the continued pros- 
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perity of the country. However, we also 
believe that additional tax cuts must wait 
upon further reductions in Federal expendi- 
tures.” 

They never came and neither did further 
tax reduction. 

In 1955 a Subcommittee on Tax Policy of 
the Joint Economic Committee, chaired by 
the Congressman WuBUr Murs, conducted 
an examination of “Federal Tax Policy for 
Economic Growth and Stability.” 

Notwithstanding the valuable stockpile of 
proposals on a national tax policy for growth, 
the years from 1954 to 1961 saw no tax 
policy changes of substantial economic sig- 
nificance. 

We continued to retain a high-rate income 
tax on the economy of the country, regardless 
of its impact on the initiative of individuals, 
on the investment of capital, and the con- 
suming power and habits of the general 
public. 

However, the concurrence of economic 
problems that emerged in clearer view in the 
latter part of the last decade was bound to 
bring increasing attention to tax policy as 
one of the avenues to the achievement of 
generally agreed national economic goals. 

For example, both candidates for the 
Presidency in 1960 in their speech references 
to tax reform stressed the need for changes 
that would stimulate economic growth, with 
President Kennedy giving repeated and 
especial emphasis to tax revision that would 
encourage plant modernization and expan- 
sion. K 

The report of President Eisenhower's Com- 
mission on national goals, released in late 
1960, stressed tax policy as a high road to 
the achievement of economic growth “at the 
maximum rate consistent with pr de- 
pendence upon free enterprise and the avoid- 
ance of marked inflation.” The Commission 
urged that “public policies, particularly an 
overhauling of the tax system, including de- 
preciation allowances, should seek to improve 
the climate for new investment and the bal- 
ancing of investment with consumption.“ 

And, as many of you in the room will re- 
call, despite the lack of broad public and 
popular attention to the subject, the yeast 
for tax policy changes was working among 
the scholars, practitioners, and private or- 
ganizations closest to the subject. 

In 1959 a major study of the income tax 
was conducted by the House Ways and Means 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Con- 
gressman WI nun MILLS. Panel discussions 
and hearings on papers from some 180 lead- 
ing experts were held in late 1959 on “Idens 
and Suggestions Submitted to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means on the Broad Sub- 
ject of Revision of the Federal Income 
Tax Structure.” In announcing the inquiry 
into opportunities for constructive reform 
Chairman Mitts stated that “The immediate 
objective of income tax reform is reduction 
in tax rates without sacrificing revenues re- 
quired for the responsible financing of goy- 
ernment.” He listed first among the ob- 
jJectives of tax reform “a tax climate more 
favorable to economic growth,” followed by 
“greater equity through closer adherence to 
the principle that equal incomes should 
bear equal tax liabilities; assurance that the 
degree of progression in the distribution of 
tax burdens accords as closely as possible_ 
with widely held standards of fairness; an 
overall tax system which contributes sig- 
nificantly to maintaining stability in the 
general price level and a stable and high 
rate of use of human and material resour- 
ces; a tax system which interferes as little 
as possible with the operation of the free 
market mechanism in directing resources 
into their most productive uses; and great- 
er ease of compliance and administration.” 


IV. CHANGING DIRECTIONS OF TAX POLICY 


Against this background of contemporary 
economic perspectives and the history of 
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Federal income tax policy as it relates to 
our economic well-being, let us summarize 
some particulars of g direction that 
make the Revenue Acts of 1962 and 1964 and 
the administrative liberalization of depreci- 
ation a turning point in tax policy. 

1. First and foremost, these measures 
evince a new national determination to give 
tax and fiscal policy a positive role in our 
political and economic system—to afirma- 
tively utilize tax and fiscal policy in the 
words of the Employment Act of 1946 “in a 
manner calculated to foster and promote 
free competitive enterprise and the general 
welfare.” ‘ 

The three measures have been primarily 
designed to contribute to a substantial in- 
crease in the level of economic activity at 
the initiative of the private sector - both con- 
sumers and investors. This increasing activ- 
ity will utilize more fully our growing labor 
force; our expanding technology, and our in- 
creasing quantities of capital, in a market 
economy in which these uses will be deter- 
mined by private decisions of both consumers 
and investors. These tax measures will in- 
crease the profitability of business, the re- 
wards of labor in take-home pay, and the in- 
centives for the investment of both capital 
and human endeavor. 

In coordination with other policies these 
tax measures will greatly increase the pros- 
pects of combating successfully unaccept- 
able levels of unemployment; they will aid 
in and reduce the cost of public and private 
programs for reducing poverty, eliminating 
depressed areas, and facilitating an adjust- 
ment by management and labor to both the 
dynamics and disciplines of a modern in- 
dustrial society. 

These three measures are also tailored to 
deal in many ways with our external finan- 
cial relationships, exemplified in our balance- 


expenditure control, to bring 
the Nation back to balanced budgets or sur- 
pluses. 8 

Of course, these three measures are not 
the end, but a beginning, particularly if they 
prove r y successful in the achieve- 
ment of these objectives. There will always 
be an unfinished task of adapting our tax 
and fiscal policy to the changing economic 
environment in a manner that will strength- 
en our economy and maintain our preferred 
pattern of economic organization. 

In a society where an increasingly large 
percentage (now about 27 percent) of annual 
income is drawn off by Federal, State, and 
local government—a national tax policy to 
promote a dynamic private sector is funda- 
mental if the Nation is to benefit from 
rapid growth and hold its position in 
world affairs by remaining competitive 
with other industrial economies. The 
magnitude and the distribution of the 
Federal tax burden, as well as the totals 
of Federal expenditures and the national 
debt which condition its overall impact, from 
now on will be a primary object of public 
attention. To make an intelligent use of 
tax and fiscal policies to help insure a pros- 
perous economy and adapt a tax system to 
the vigor of the economic institutions which 
represent the American way of life will be 
the objective of both political parties, the 
Federal executive and the Congress, and lead- 
ers from all walks of life. 

2. These measures are a positive attempt 
to use tax reduction to combat economic 
slack and sluggishness and pave the way to 
more rapid economic growth. 

Studies show that, given the tax system 
and income tax rates of 1954 through 1962, 
the American economy, working under con- 
ditions of full employment, would provide a. 
substantial budget surplus. This revealed 
that the Government's tax and fiscal policy, 
reflected in the budget and tax rates, was 
exercising a restraining effect upon demand 
and activities in the economy. The fact 
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that the mixture of tax rates and spending 
levels was actually restrictive, even though 
the budget showed deficits, pointed to the 
existing tax structure as a drag on the 
economy, slowing down growth and choking 
off expansion short of the levels that would 
give full employment and utilization of the 
Nation's industrial capacity. It also pointed 
to tax reduction as a means of eliminating 
that drag and stimulating the economy to a 
higher rate of activity as a means of achiev- 
ing balanced budgets in a full employment 
economy. Also tax reduction could be used 
to stimulate the modernization of plant and 
equipment that would provide increased 
productivity in addition to a fuller utiliza- 
tion of resources. 5 
previous years of ck m mar 
by increased rates of Federal, State, and lo- 
cal publio expenditures, and con- 
sum expenditures, but relatively static 
investment levels pointed to the choice of 
tax reduction as a weapon to deal with a 
ging economy. 

ro 
overall weight ot taxes on the private sector 
is in the process of being considerably re- 
duced. The reductions under the recently 
enacted tax bill reduce individual income 
tax liabilities by about 19 percent or $9.2 
Dillion. The changes in corporate tax rates 
under the bill, together with 1962 reduc- 
tions under the investment credit, the 
liberalized modification of the investment 
credit in the act of 1964, and the revised 
depreciation guidelines, also reduced cor- 
porate tax liabilities by 19 percent $4.75 
Dillion. . 

Te ely poe Rtn ot LOAD ene MARII 
a tely one- o! 0 — 
Ias ANA A in our tax history—wilt 
provide a marked economic stimulation to 
both consumption and investment. 

Apart from, and in addition to the effect, 
beginning this month, of an infusion of dol- 
lars and incentives into the private sector, 
these measures have already provided an im- 
portant psychological thrust, as witnessed 
by the performance of the economy in 1963, 
particularly the latter part. A healthy eco- 
nomic recovery and growth depends heavily 
upon the confidence, initiative, incentive, 

and industry of the private citi- 
ven and the private business sector. That 
tax reduction will be a tonic to reduce slug- 
gishness and slack has been and will con- 
tinue to be demonstrated. 

There is important substance in Chairman 
Win MuLs recent assertion that “Preserv- 
ing the gains for the economy and for Federal 
finances which we can confidently expect 
from this bill may both permit and require 
additional tax reductions in the not too 
distant future.” 

3. These three measures, particularly the 
Revenue Act of 1964, add new, but little 
understood, dimensions to the importance of 
coordinating tax policy with budget expen- 
diture, monetary and credit policy and debt 
management, particularly in dealing with 
economic slack, deficits in our international 
balance of payments, and incipient threats 
of inflation. 

For example, by coordinating tax reduction 
with expenditure control, it becomes fiscally 
responsible to reduce taxes as either a long 
or short term economic stimulant in times of 
recession or slack when there is likely to be 
a budget deficit, as well as in times of budget 
balance or surplus. This willingness to re- 
duce taxes, despite the existence of a budget 
deficit, should be sharply ed from 
the economic theory that the purpose of the 
tax cut is to create a deliberate budget deficit 
to obtain economic motive power. The tax 
cut was the objective—not the deficit. All 
of us would have preferred to push a tax 
program involving substantial tax reduction 
against a background of budget balance or 
surplus. But we were willing to push tax re- 
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duction despite a deficit because of its an- 
ticipated effect, particularly when there was 
a policy of expenditure control accompanying 
it that looked to budget balance or surplus 
when the economy approached satisfactory 
employment levels. 

Ofttimes, in the course of debate and con- 
troversy surrounding the issue of whether it 
was wise to reduce taxes in a period of 
substantial budget deficit, yet substantially 
unused resources, the Importance of correla- 
tion between policies was overlooked. It 
was necessary to stress continually the co- 
ordination of policies. For example, in de- 
scribing the program early in February last 
year I stated that it had “two main elements: 
First, a substantial net reduction in Federal 
taxes, through a meaningful lowering, in 
several stages of tax rates and: second, 
as the tax cut becomes fully effective and 
the economy expands in response, the allo- 
cation of a substantial part of the resulting 
revenue increases toward eliminating the 
transitional deficit.” 

The action of President Johnson in pre- 
senting an administrative budget for fiscal 
1965, the period in which the act will begin 
to become fully effective, providing for ex- 
penditures slightly less than the budget re- 
quested for fiscal 1964 or expenditures pro- 
jected for that year, gave concrete reality to 
the importance of relating tax reduction to 
expenditure policy. 

But there are other important correla- 
tions between tax policy and other elements 
of géneral economic policy. We have seen 
why under current balance-of-payments con- 
ditions tax and fiscal policies ought to be 
preferred to monetary policy in providing 
fresh incentive and continuing stimulation. 
But, given this stimulus from tax and fiscal 
policy, monetary policy and debt 
ment can be used with greater flexibility in 
avoiding inflationary pressures or increased 
outflows of capital. While tax policy strug- 
gles to overcome the slow growth that dulls 
investment incentive, fosters inefficient work 
spreading, maintains high-unit costs, and 
presses upon profit margins, thereby re- 
taining capital flows in the United States 
and sharpening our competitive abilities, 
monetary and debt management policies can 
be used more effectively to discourage out- 
flows of short-term capital and dampen tend- 
encies to inflation. 

Just as we learnec in World War II to 


war, we must constantly search for the policy 
mix that includes a tax policy related to 
other instruments to meet the ever-changing 
conditions that will affect a free economy 
in the type of open world in which we live, 

The same coordination of tax policy with 
other policies to combat unemployment is 
necessary because many of the unemployed 
do not have the right skills, are not in the 
right places, or otherwise lack access to the 
jobs that are open. 

The tax program now adopted, with the re- 
lated policies of expenditure control mone- 
tary and debt management, seeks to estab- 
lish a financial environment suitable for the 
sixties so that we can take full advantage 
of the gathering forces for economic prog- 
ress both at home and abroad. By a proper 
coordination of our new tax and fiscal pro- 
gram, debt management, monetary policy 
and balance-of-payments policy we can make 
this tax program a key to resolving the inter- 
locking goals of domestic growth and ex- 
ternal stability that are inseparable from 
one another in the open competitive en- 
vironment in which we and our trading 
partners and friends in the free world now 
live. 

4. These three measures give body to a 
positive policy of reversing the hampering 
effects of the tax system on investment in- 
centives and materially strengthening those 
incentives to provide increased jobs, in- 
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creased productivity and competitive ef- 
ciency, and a vigorous economic growth, 

The new investment incentives include: 
The investment credit of 1962, together with 
the 1964 revision eliminating any reduction 
in depreciation basis to refiect the credit, 
the 1962 revised depreciation guidelines, the 
proposed reduction of overall corporate rates 
from 52 to 48 percent and the normal tax 
rate on the first $25,000 of corporate Income 
from 30 to 22 percent, and the reduction of 
individual rates on unin ted busi- 
nesses, and the unlimited carryover of capi- 
tal losses for individuals at a rate of $1,000 
a year. The cumulative effect of these 
changes is to give a dramatic shift in em- 
phasis on investment in our tax system. 

These changes have greatly increased the 

after-tax profitability on investment. They 
have shortened dramatically the period of 
risk or payout on new investment. They 
have greatly increased internal cash flow, 
particularly for small business units where 
availability of capital is an important limita- 
tion on the growth and development of 
enterprise. 
Each of these changes is important sepa- 
rately. For example, the change in the ad- 
ministrative rules concerning depreciation 
does more than reduce the guideline lives for 
machinery and equipment to conform to up- 
to-date practice; it incorporates a new set 
of rules that permit the businessman much 
greater freedom in fixing his preferred life for 
machinery and equipment, provided only 
that his actual replacement pattern con- 
forms to his estimate in a reasonable period 
of time, 

This policy together with the investment 
credit and lowered rates of business taxes 
will not only result in increased moderniza- 
tion and stepped-up growth in existing prod- 
uct and service areas; they should speed the 
translation of product developments from 
the laboratory to the production and distri- 
bution line in an ever-faster cycle and help 
to provide inviting outlets for new technol- 
ogy, incentive, processes, and ventures which 
mean new jobs at home and new markets 
both here and abroad. 

But it is the total or combined effect that 
should be decisive. 

By increasing the profitability and lessen- 
ing the period of risk of new investment 
these measures adopt the most effective way 
to make more attractive the investment de- 
cisions which are not being taken today. 
They make today's marginal investment the 
acceptable venture of tomorrow. They open 
the door wide for new technologies and new 
products and services which, if they are de- 
veloped with their new markets, create new 
demand, additional investment and new jobs 
that would never have been available before. 

5. These measures seek to effect a bal- 
anced tax reduction—one purposely designed 
t6 provide both additional consumer pur- 
chasing power and direct investment. incen- 
tives. 

This balance served not only to satisfy 
the requirements of equity in a direct dis- 
tribution of benefits but also important eco- 
nomic objectives. It was felt that both 
approaches—tax reduction to stimulate 
both consumption and investment—inter- 
acting together would achieve a more dy- 
namic and sustained growth than would re- 
sult from a reliance on one method to the 
exclusion of the other. 

The recently enacted tax bill provides a 
substantial stimulus to consumer purchas- 
ing power. Of the reductions to individuals 
amounting to $9.2 billion, it is expected that 
eventually about $8.6 billion wiil be spent 
on additional consumption. The largest 
share of the individual reductions will go 
to those with incomes of $10,000 and less, 
who need it most, who account for close to 
85 percent of all taxable returns, and who 
are likely to put a large part of their tax 
reduction into the spending stream. This 
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is where the customers Hye. Under the 
recently enacted bill they received nearly 60 
Percent of the overall individual reduction, 
With their share of the individual tax load 
being decreased from 50 to 48 percent. 

The consumer expenditures generated by 
the increases in take-home pay resulting 
from the tax cut to individuals will set in 
Motion the familiar economic process in 
Which money is spent and respent through- 
out the economy and ultimately increases 
Consumer spending by several times the 
amount of the initial tax cut—the so-called 
Multiplier factor, That strong and sustained 
rise in consumer demand—and thus in mar- 
kets and profits for business—will further 
bolster the direct tax incentives to invest- 
Ment. To encourage investment in job 
Producing facilities, stressing of consumer 
demand is required. The purchasing power 
of the consumer must be increased to effec- 
tively utilize present productive capacity so 
that additions to productive capacity will be 
Worthwhile or replacement of obsolete high 
Cost capacity desirable. 

The operation of direct investment incen- 
tives will add to the total of consumer pur- 
Chasing power in the hands of additional 
Jobholders, suppliers, etc. This process adds 
an accelerator effect to the process of growth 
that will flow from the tax program. The 
interaction of these two facets, with the one 
alding and abetting the other, is of vital 
importance, giving the program a balance 
that is, perhaps, the most important and 
Overlooked aspect. 

6. The Revenue Act of 1964 makes a reduc- 
tion in income tax rates the primary objec- 
tive of income tax reform in both the “eco- 
nomic” and structural senses. 

This tax policy signified a recognition of 
the fact that current high tax rates from 
top to bottom, both individual and corporate, 
Were too repressive for maintenance as a part 
of our permanent tax structure. 

The law expresses a national conviction 
that these high tax rates on income, in- 
Creased to meet the needs of war, now hold 
back growth and lead to distortions in the 
tax structure. 

About half of the act's provisions will re- 
duce income taxes by a gross total of $12.4 
billion annually when the program is fully 
effective, of which about $11.7 billion is allo- 
Cated to reduction in individual and corpo- 
Tate rates, leaving only about $700 million of 
tax reduction as a consequence of other 
Structural changes. The remaining provi- 
Sions, of a base broadening nature, will in- 
Crease reyenue by a total of $835 million a 
year, more than offsetting the structural 
Changes that lose revenue, and leaving a net 
total tax cut of $11.5 billion. 

The significance of this overwhelming Ex- 
ecutive and Legislative choice of a policy 
that utilizes rate reduction as an instrument 
Of both “economic” tax reform and struc- 
tural modification for purposes of equity 
Seems to have been overlooked by many com- 
mentators who choose to define tax reform 
oniy in terms of base broadening. 

It is true that the act of 1964 fell short 
Of the target projected by Presidential pro- 
Posals of $13.6 billion of rate reduction in a 
bill with net tax reduction of $10.3 billion. 
This was largely accounted for by the re- 
Tusal of Congress and the public at large to 


Which would have produced additional base 
broadening revenues of $2.3 billion. How- 
ever, the picture is much less gloomy if one 
Considers what might have happened to the 
tax base if net tax reduction had been pri- 
marily or substantially devoted to carving 
out new deductions, credits or other erosions 
at base which give preferences depending 
upon the source of use of income or the posi- 
tion of the recipient. 
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The Revenue Act of 1964 represents a dect- 
sion to arrest the gradual erosion of the tax 
base through special preferences and privi- 
leges for certain groups of taxpayers. The 
design of the future, if the policy of the 1964 
act is followed, will be the provision of nec- 
essary revenues at the lowest. possible tax 
rates whenever tax reduction or base broad- 
ening opportunities are presented. This is 
a commendable switch from the old pattern 
of opening new “loopholes” in the existing 
structure with the inevitable result of in- 
creasing pressure upward on existing rates or 
passing up the opportunities of tax reduc- 
tion or increased income tax generation to 
reduce the rate scales. 

This adoption of rate reduction as the 
primary objective of both net tax reduction 
as well as base broadening means that the 
Nation. has reincorporated in its tax system 
a reassuring allegiance to the principle of 
rewards—the leaving of increased percent- 
ages of income after taxes with all those who 
invest additional effort and capital in eco- 
nomic activity. In short, the profit motive, 
personal and corporate, has been recognized 
and invigorated as an objective of tax policy. 
The reduction of rates, up and down the 
scale by leaving an additional higher per- 
centage of earnings with both individual and 
corporate units should spur the additional 
investment of both capital and human ef- 
fort and a natural desire to make the most 
effective use of both, tending in turn to 
minimize the misallocation of resources in- 
herent in any tax system. 

7. The two enactments represent a new 
determination by the executive and the Con- 
gress to associate a search for greater equity 
and structural improvement in the tax sys- 
tem with efforts at economic tax reform, 
thereby opening the door to periodic and per- 
sistent improvement of the structure of the 
tax system as it is adapted to an ever chang- 
ing economic environment. 

There were strong voices and many coun- 
sels of expediency that urged a course of 
foregoing any concern with equity and 
structural modification rather than risk or 
delay “economic” tax reform. The pressures 
for “quickie” tax cuts eyen of a temporary 
nature will be recalled. 

Nonetheless, those sponsoring and propos- 
ing permanent changes in the tax structure 
to better adapt it to the economic challenges 
of the sixties concluded that, while an over- 
riding priority should be given to economic 
tax reform, any permanent change in the 
system to that end should be designed and 
associated with a solid effort to improve the 
equity and structural soundness of the sys- 
tem. As a consequence, the revenue raising 
structural changes accomplished under the 
two acts of Congress represent major im- 
provements in the equity of the tax system 
and the revenue losing provisions are de- 
signed, by gnd large, to relieve especial hard- 
ships beyond the reach of rate reduction and 
achieve a careful balancing of the benefits. 

If base broadening is the test of tax reform 
in the structural sense of eliminating special 
preferences, then the past 18 months have 
witnessed a real turning point in tax reform 
in a structural as well as an economic sense. 
Revenue raising structural changes in all 
previous revenue acts since 1940 total ap- 
proximately $600 million—the total from 
1953 to 1961 was less than $200 million. 
The nearly $1.7 billion of revenue raising 
changes in the two recent acts not only in- 
creased the equity of the income tax system; 
the revenue raised by them has been turned 
back into rate reductions and investment 
incentives so as to accomplish a measure of 
economic tax reform in addition to that 
achieved through net tax reduction. 

Structural reform in the 1964 act included, 
for example, limitations on tax advantages 
accruing from group term insurance, bank 
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loan insurance, sick pay exeluston, casualty 
loss deduction, the utilization of personal 
holding companies, multiple corporation 
provisions, gifts of future interest, aggrega- 
tion of mineral properties for charging de- 
pletion, and the realization of capital gains 
on sales of real estate resulting from exces- 
sive depreciation. In addition, deductions 
of certain State and local taxes that were 
dificult: of uniform and equitable adminis- 
tration, and the dividend credit which 
greatly advantaged the large investor have 
been eliminated. 

To these examples of structural reform 
should be added from the 1962 act provisions 
that 

Extended considerably reporting require- 
ments on dividends and interest income; 

Provided a basis for curtailing many abuses 
in the expense account area; 

Eliminated the tax avoidance device of 
converting ordinary income into capital gain 
through the sale of depreciable personal 
property; 

Substantially reduced the tax advantages 
of mutual thrift associations over competing 
financial institutions resulting from tax-free 
accumulation of earnings as bad debt re- 
serves; 

Provided for current taxation of the earn- 
ings of cooperatives; 

Allowed salvage value up to 10 percent of 
the cost of the original asset to be disre- 
garded in determining allowable depreciation 
deductions—reducing the likelihood of dis- 
putes in this area between taxpayers and tax 
administrators. 

Provided for the taxation of mutual fire 
and casualty insurance companies on undere 
writing, as well as investment income, and 
provisions in the field of foreign taxation 
that: : 

Make U.S. shareholders currently taxable 
on tax haven earnings of foreign corpora- 
tions controlled by them. 

Tax dividends distributed by foreign sub- 
sidiaries of U.S. corporations in industrialized 
countries at the full domestic corporation 
income tax rates—less, of course, a credit 
for foreign taxes. 

Tax profits from sales of US. patents to 
foreign subsidiaires at ordinary rather than 
capital gains rates. 

Remove tax advantages previously granted 
to investment companies created abroad. 

Restrict the exemption from U.S. tax of 
earned income of American citizens estab- 
lishing residence abroad. 

Revenue raising resulting from base broad- 
ening is not the only test of tax reform in 
the structural sense, Many modifications of 
key provisions, such as those in the recent 
bill dealing with stock options, personal hold- 
ing companies, interest on deferred payments, 
minimum deposit and bank loan life Insur- 
ance, and term life insurance are more 
important for their long-range significance 
than their current consequences in recap- 
turing revenue. Nonetheless these modifica- 
tions remove or limit special privileges and 
Preferences that are no longer considered 
equitable or necessary. 

Also, the recently enacted law involves the 
introduction of structural innovations which 
are designed to improve the equity of the 
system and will qualify in many minds as 
structural reform even though they lose 
revenue rather than gain it. Some examples 
are; the introduction of an averaging system 
to meet the problems of bunched income; 
the splitting of the first individual tax 
bracket into four brackets to provide some 
differentiation for the over 50 percent of 
our yers whose income falls entirely 
in the previous first bracket; the adoption 
of the minimum standard deduction to pro- 
vide special relief for those with very low 
incomes without the wastage at upper levels 
that accompanies the competing approach 
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of raising exemptions; the additional deduc- 
tion for employee’s moving expenses whether 
or not reimbursed by the employer; and the 
removal of the 2 percent consolidated returns 
tax. 
Perhaps the public debate of the issues 
involved in base broadening and other struc- 
tural changes, apart from net tax reduction 
and rate reduction, is as important as the 
changes themselves. Many issues that were 
heretofore debated only by experts have been 
placed under legislative and public examina- 
tion, The public and the Congress do not 
always agree with the experts. If, after a 
proper debate, the solutions that the experts 


and technicians propose do not secure legis- 


lative acceptance, then others may be de- 
vised. 

The important fact is that both of these 
bills carry forward the effort to secure equity 
and structural reform in -association with 
attempts at “economic” tax reform. 

8. The three measures represent the first 
effective resort to tax policy as a means of 
sustaining expansion and reducing the fre- 
quency of cyclical recession. 

The impact of the 1962 tax actions and 
the prospect or anticipation of the 1964 act 
have contributed importantly to sustaining a 
period of economic expansion for 37 months. 
The recent enactment casts an optimistic 
glow for the indefinite future. When con- 
trasted with the preexisting pattern of ever- 
shortening periods of expansion, the last one 
before this being 25 months, the likelihood 
of achieving the longest one in peacetime 
history, with tax policy playing an important 
role, is bound to focus continuing attention 


economic stabilization. 

Congress is apparently unwilling to dele- 
gate any of its responsibility to the Presi- 
dent to raise or lower tax rates for a tem- 
porary period in a pattern prescribed in ad- 
vance as a measure of economic stabiliza- 
tion. This understandable reluctance will, 
however, place an added premium on alert- 
ness in both Congress and the executive to 
utilize timely tax action as an antirecession 
tool, particularly in periods when resort to 
monetary and credit stimulus is precluded 
by balance-of-payment difficulties. 

In conclusion, I shall resist the tempta- 
tion to prescribe my own particular program 
for near term developments in tax policy. 
There is a very good reason for this mod- 
esty—I have no program. 

Indeed, it seems fitting to pause a while 
and see how the changing directions in tax 
policy just described actually work out in 
practice before deciding on the next steps. 

At least, the American businessmen whom 
you advise and represent ought to be fully 
assured for the time being by recent events 
that our tax policy is to help and encourage 
them to do more and profitable business, 
create more jobs, and put more dollars to 
work. 

But, the turning point in tax policy rep- 
resented by the changing directions of the 
last 2 years has a pressing longer term sig- 
to those who have special qualifi- 
ca and responsibilities in the field. 
Theirs will be the never ending task of em- 
ploying their special knowledge of tax and 
fiscal policy within the framework of the 
national decision now taken to utilize this 
instrument “for the common defense and 
the general welfare.” 


xperts represented here tonight, For 
tax policy formulation is truly an 


ing in the democratic process, 
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But as recent developments in tax policy 
indicate, where men of good will and con- 
cern for the national interest, in Govern- 
ment and out, seek a meaningful consensus 
on a tax policy that serves the entire nation, 
rather than special groups, that responsi- 
bility can and will be discharged. 


Television Survey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently, I brought to the attention 
of the House a TV viewing poll con- 
ducted by the-Los Angeles Times. This 
survey contradicted results of a supposed 
national poll which was taken by the 
A. C. Nielsen Co. The Los Angeles poll 
points up the need for closer scrutiny of 
the rating firms and a look toward over 
representation of the rural areas, 

Parts of the Los Angeles poll follows: 
TELEVISION SURVEY—TIMES READER PANEL 
QUESTIONNAIRE No. 26, NOVEMBER 1963 
PURPOSE 

The purpose of this survey was to find 
out: 

1. The general acceptance of the programs 
and commercials that are new this fall, and 
the extent of television viewing as compared 
to last year. 

2. The extent of usage of the TV Times, 
and suggestions for Improvement. 

3. The readiness of the public to accept 
pay TV, their opinion of it, and how much 
they would be willing to pay for it. 

4. The volume of existing color sets and 
UHF sets, and the intention to purchase in 
the near future. 

SUMMARY 


Of the 99 percent Times reader panel 
homes that have TV sets, more than one- 
third have more than one working television 
set. 

The programing this fall is favorably ac- 
cepted, however, one-fourth of the panel 
considers the commercials worse than last 
year’s; and almost half of the men and more 
than a third of the women are watching 
television less this year. 

The TV Times is used by 90 percent of 
the homes with television, and more than 
half of the women and about half of the 
men use it 5 to 7 nights a week. The most 
frequent suggestion for improvement is bet- 
ter description of programs, while two out 
of five households think that it does not 
need any improvement at all. 

The panel is evenly split on whether they 
think pay TV is a good idea or not, however, 
only one-sixth would definitely want pay TV 
if they could have it tomorrow. 

They would like better programs, but are 
apprehensive of the cost and don’t want to 
spend very much. Many would like more 
information about pay TV. 

A definite increase in the number of homes 
with color television sets Is indicated, while 
UHF is not gaining much acceptance. 


Times READERS REJECT NATIONALLY TOP 
RATED PROGRAM 


According to the October 28, November 11, 
and December 2 issue of Broadcasting, “Bey- 
erly Hillbillies” has the highest rating na- 
However, while it did not achieve 
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a top 10 rating on the favorable list, both 
men and women of the Times reader panel 
named this program among their top 10 least 
liked programs. 

Of the least liked programs, a particular 
western, or westerns in general were men- 
tioned by 20 percent of the women and 13 
percent of the men. Both men and women 
ranked Judy Garland and Jerry Lewis on the 
unfavorable list. Crime and violence pro- 
grams were mentioned by 12 percent of the 
women, and the same amount of men men- 
tioned panel and quiz shows unfavorably. 

Question 7. What television programs do 
you like the least? 


[In percent] 
Men Women 
Any particular western or west- 


erns in general! 13 20 
Beverly Hillbillies....._.._.._- 9 12 
Judy Garland 7 il 
o A AA 8 10 
Panel and quiz shows 12 8 
Crime and violence programs.. 5 12 


The Wolf in “Rights” Clothing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 6, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Augusta Chronicle of Augusta, Ga., has 
printed in its March 3, 1964, issue an ex- 
cellent editorial entitled “The Wolf in 
‘Rights’ Clothing.” This editorial makes 
many good points that should be of inter- 
est to the Members of. this body, and 
makes some particularly appropriate 
comments on the very eloquent com- 
ments of the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL] on the 
CBS program “Face the Nation.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE Wotr IN “RIGHTS” CLOTHING 

News accounts of Senator Ricnarp B. RUS- 
SELL’S appearance on Face the Nation“ Sun- 
day, help to confirm one of the principal 
points made by the Senator: The American 
public has not really been told what is con- 
3 in this far-reaching piece of legisla- 
tion. 

United Press International took seven para- 
graphs to tell what Russe. said about the 
prospects of compromise and the strategy 
that could be expected from opponents and 
proponents of the bill, But nowhere did it 
ile his comments on the content of the 

The Associated Press devoted 10 paragraphs 
to RusseLL’s views on legislative strategy 
and lobbying in the civil rights battle, and 
only 2 to his explicit expressions of concern 
over how the bill would affect the American 
people. 

Neither wire service made any mention. 
so far as we can determine, of Senator RUS- 
SELL’S assertions that (1) the pub- 
lic is not aware of what this measure would 
mean to individual Americans, and (2) if 
the public was aware of this, it would de- 
mand that the Senate reject the House- 
passed bill. 
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The fact that this did not appear in the 
national wire service stories goes a long way 
toward explaining why the public is poorly 


informed on one of the most significant _ 


pleces of legislation ever to appear on the 
Calendar of Congress. 

Public discussion of this bill has been so 
fraught with emotionalism and politics that 
the real issues have been largely obscured. 
The communications media are not alto- 
gether to blame for this, because proponents 
of the bill want the battle to be fought on 
an emotional level. But we would be less 
than honest were we not to admit that the 
Press has been a party to the failure. 

Virtually every American, including him- 
Self, is in favor of civil righta, Senator Rus- 
rų reminded his interviewers Sunday. 
And, he added, some of the voting provisions 
in the proposed bill are legitimate protec- 
tions of civil rights. 

But the bulk of the bill now before the 
Senate is, as Georgia’s senior solon described 
it, “a massive blow against our system of 
government.” 

How many Americans want their Senators 
to vote for a measure that denies the owner 
of a private business his right to rent his 
Tooms, sell his goods or serve his meals to 
Whomever he chooses? 

How many Americans favor a law that 
gives a Federal bureaucrat the unpreced- 
ented authority to cut off Federal services 
Irom taxpayers who paid for them whenever 
he decides that discrimination is being prac- 

in their State? 5 

How many Americans want a new Wash- 
ington bureaucracy set up to dictate the 
hiring, firing and promoting practices of pri- 
Vate employers under a sweeping FEPC pro- 
Vision? 

How many Americans want to break down 
the normal of law, in order to 
Push so-called civil rights suits ahead of 
Other business in Federal courts? 

How many want their Federal tax dollars 
to be used against their State and local tax 
dollars, in Justice Department suits to force 

gation of State and local publicly 
Owned parks, pools and beach facilities? 

These are some of the Senator 
Russet was talking about. The anticipated 
Senate filibuster on the civil rights bill, he 
explained, is not just an attempt to talk 
the legislation to death, but an attempt by 
opponents of the vicious measure to bring 
its dangers to the attention of the American 
People. 

One incident that occurred in Washington 
last week will illustrate the truth of Senator 
Russriz’s charge—and the strength of his 
Position. 

Congressman FRANK CHELF, a liberal Ken- 
tucky Democrat, is a member of the House 

ary Committee. As one who signed 
the commtitee report urging passage of the 
Civil rights bill, he ts officially one of its 
authors. But it was not until last week that 
got around to reading the bill he had 
Signed. When he did, this was his reaction: 

“I'm against everything in this bill in its 
Present form. It's an awful bill. I hadn't 
realized how bad it is. 

“It will, in my opinion, extend Federal 
domination over business, industry and over 

vidual citizens in a manner never before 

attempted since the Constitution of the 
United States was adopted. 

“It will destroy the constitutional checks 


and 
eee between Washington and the 
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Johnson Wins Victory: Opposes Restric- 
tion on Import Beef 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
apparent that many people in the United 
States are missing a main point in the 
current crisis affecting the domestic live- 
stock industry, and that point is that the 
Johnson administration is strongly op- 
posed to all restrictions on imports and 
will do anything to defeat them. 

Thankfully, some newspapers in the 
United States are realizing this and are 
saying it publicly, such as the Wall 
Street Journal of March 6. 

I recommend this story to my col- 
leagues in the hope they may carry it 
back to their districts and tell their peo- 
ple. 

The article follows: 

SENATE KILLS Bm or GOP To CURB IMPORTS oF 
Meat: JOHNSON WINS A BIG VICTORY 


(By a Wall Street Journal staff reporter) 


WASHINGTON =—A Republican drive to curb 
meat imports was defeated in the Senate by 
a vote of 46 to 44. 

The amendment, proposed by Senator 
HevsxKa, Republican, of Nebraska, was a key 
issue in the Senate farm debate and its de- 
feat is one of President Johnson's biggest 
congressional victories so far. The adminis- 
tration is strongly opposed to any restrictions 
on beef imports and went all out to defeat 
Senator HrusKa’s proposal. The key factor 
in the administration victory was probably 
the fact that Senate Majority Leader Mans- 
FIELD, à Montana Democrat up for reelection, 
sided with the administration despite heavy 
pressure from cattle producers in that State, 

Senator Metcatr. Democrat, of Montana, 
followed his lead, and that was enough to 
provide a margin of victory, Most other 
Western States Democrats voted with Re- 
publicans on the issue. 

The cattle industry has been long demand- 
ing some relief from foreign imports to halt 
sliding meat prices. In the month ended 
February 17, beef prices averaged $18.10 a 
hundred pounds, down from $18.60 a month 
earlier and from $20.40 a year earlier. Sena- 


‘tor Hruska would have stopped much of 


these importa by applying mandatory quo- 
tas limiting incoming meat to about 540 
million pounds of beef and veal annually. 


This compares with about 920 million pounds 


of beef and veal that would be allowed into 
this country under recent U.S. agreements 
with Australia, New Zealand, and Ireland, the 
three heaviest deliverers of beef into the 
United States. h 

The success of the Hruska amendment 
would have undoubtedly dealt a deathblow to 
the pending cotton-wheat measure, but its 
defeat pretty well clears the way for final 
Senate approval of the bill, perhaps today. 

The cotton portion is designed to increase 


y foreign purchasers, price 
rently is about 8.5 cents less than US. buyers 
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pay. The wheat section would establish an 
overall price of about $1.77 a bushel to. farm- 
ers who voluntarily limit production. With- 
out that new law, it is thought that farmers’ 
wheat prices would fall to about $1.25 a 
bushel for want of production controls. 

Senator MANsrrewy’s vote against the 
Hruska amendment was a particularly difi- 
cult one for him to cast because, in a sepa- 
rate piece of legislation, he has proposed stiff 
import quotas for beef. During yesterday's 
debate, he conceded that “politically, my 
position (against the Hruska amendment) 
may not do me much good.” 

He said that the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee has agreed to hold hearings on his bill 
and urged other Senators to be patient. But 
Senator Hruska argued, probably correctly, 
that with an intervening civil rights fili- 
buster and a congressional rush for adjourn- 
ment In time for the summer political con- 
ventions, Mr. Mansrieiy’s bill won't be acted 
upon. 

As the final tally was announced, Mr, 
MansFieip obviously wasn't elated that his 
and fellow Montanan Mercaur’s votes had 
provided the margin. 

The vote seesawed back and forth as the 
clerk read through the list of 100 Senators, 
Only four Republicans sided with the Demo- 
crats, while Mr. Hruska picked up support 
not only from western Democrats but from 
such dairy-State legislators as Democratic 
Senators Proxmime and NELSON of Wisconsin. 

Although most southern Democrats were 
striving to defeat the meat amendment in 
order to protect their cotton legislation, the 
southern forces weren't completely united. 
Senator Hnusx picked up support from both 
Georgia Senators, RUSSELL and TALMADGE. 


Resolutions of the New York Board of 
Rabbis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 6, 1964 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the New 
York Board of Rabbis is an association 
of Jewish spiritual leaders in New York 
City. Among its many functions is the 
responsibility for conducting a chap- 
laincy program in hospitals, penal and 
correctional institutions, youth shelters, 
and homes for the aged. As one of the 
largest representative rabbinic bodies in 
the world, the New York board also 
serves as a force for civic betterment and 
social responsibility. At the board’s an- 
nual meeting it adopted four resolutions 
concerned with the situation of Jews in 
other countries. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record the resolutions dealing with 
the Jews in the Soviet Union; the Middle 
East; Genocide; and the Jews in Iraq; 
which were adopted by the New York 
Board of Rabbis, January 29, 1964. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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INTERNATIONAL SCENE 
1. JEWS IN THE SOVIET UNION 


At this season of the year, our thoughts 
are on the forthcoming Passover holidays. 
We hope that the Soviet leaders will make 
facilities available for the baking of mat- 
zoths (unleavened bread) and for their dis- 
tribution in sufficient supply to satisfy the 
needs of the religious Jews in time for the 
Passover, If such facilities cannot be read- 
ied in time, the New York Board of Rabbis 
stands prepared and eager to send a supply 
of matzoths for the Jews of the Soviet Union. 

We appeal to the Soviet Union to grant 
Jews religious freedom. The enrollment of 
the yeshivah (seminary) in Moscow has now 
been reduced to 1 student, in contrast to 
last year’s enrollment of 14. It is incon- 
ceivable that, in a Jewish population num- 
bering millions, there should be only one 
person interested in attending the seminary. 
A yeshivah of one student is but a mockery 
of an institution. If the technical obstacles 
were removed and if prospective students 
were not discouraged by overt and covert 
means, Many more Jews would take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to study and become 
religious functionaries. 

In the present-day U.S.S.R. there is a 
great demand for and shortage of prayer 
shawls, prayer books, Bibles, phylacteries, 
and other religious articles that are used 
both in home and synagogue. Since there 
seems to be no means of satisfying that de- 
mand within the Soviet Union itself, we 
hope that the Soviet Government will allow 
the importation of these religious objects 
without any hindrance. 

The Soviet Government has recognized the 
need of religious groups within its borders 
to maintain contact with their coreligionists 
elsewhere. Toward this end, a delegation of 
Russian Orthodox clergy visited the United 
States last year and a group of Protestant 
clergy has been received officially in the 
U.S.S.R. Soviet Moslems are allowed to 
make pilgrimages to their Holy City Mecca. 

However, no such permission has been 
granted the Jews. Contact with Jewish 
groups outside the U.S.S.R. has been forbid- 
den; no group of Jewish clergy has been 
invited to the Soviet Union, nor have Soviet 
Jews been permitted to make religious pil- 

to their Holy City Jerusalem. We 
again appeal to the Soviet authorities to 
permit its citizens of the Jewish faith at 
least the same religious right accorded other 
citizens of the USSR. 

We hopefully trust that the constitution- 
ally guaranteed freedom of religion will be 
accorded the Jews in the Soviet Union, en- 
abling them to practice the faith of their 
fathers and the traditions of their religion. 


2. THE MIDDLE EAST 


The New York Board of Rabbis hails the 
recent pronduncement of our Government 
declaring that our policy in the Middle East 
is based on the principle of “insuring the 
security and integrity of the individual states 
of the area—including Israel." We commend 
its support of Israel's water development 
plan as set forth within the framework of 
the regional water development project rec- 
ommended by the late Eric Johnson. 

The cause of justice will be served my mak- 
ing constructive use of the God-given re- 
sources of water for this area. Israel's pro- 
posed plan for utilization of these resources 
will in no way jeopardize Arab access to the 
lifegiving waters, Any plan which will re- 
dound to the benefit of the entire area for 
the benefit of Jew and Arab alike, should be 


encouraged. . 
3. GENOCIDE 


The New York Board of Rabbis strongly 
urges the Senate of the United States to rati- 
fy the Genocide Convention of the UN. 
which outlaws mass annihilation of any 


group. 
supported the cause of human rights, has 
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been derelict in advancing this important 

doctrine, which has already been supported 

by many free nations seeking to express the 

conscience of mankind in this crucial issue. 
4. THE JEWS IN IRAQ 


We call upon the United Nations to in- 
vestigate the most recent discriminatory leg- 
islation against Jews in Iraq requiring that 
every Jew report to Iraqi authorities within 
90 days to submit proof of Iraqi nationality. 
This latest restrictive measure against Jews 
allows the government arbitrarily to deprive 
Jews still residing in Iraq of their citizenship 
and control of their property. 

This discrimination contravenes the U.N. 
declaration of human rights and the declara- 
tion on the elimination of all forms of re- 


‘ligious intolerance now being considered by 


the U.N. Subcommission on Prevention and 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. 
Not since the Nazi era has any government 
enacted legislation openly based solely on 
religious criteria. 


President of Africa-American Institute 
Writes on Present Situation in Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monddy, February 24,1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the following arti- 
cle in the New York Times magazine of 
February 9, 1964, by Waldemar A. Niel- 
sen, president of the African-American 
Institute: 

Arnica Is POISED ON THE RAZOR'S EDGE 

(By Waldemar A. Nielsen) 

In one of the most ironic episodes of re- 
cent history, the leaders of three new nations 
of East Africa—all of them former colonies 
of Great Britain—appealed for British troops 
to put down mutinies in their armies. 
Through prompt and effective British re- 
sponse, order seems now to have been 
restored. 

The lightning chain of events illuminated 
for a vivid and frightening moment the utter 
frality of civilian, constitutional government 
in these newborn nations. Seen in the con- 
text of mounting signs of stress in every 
part of Africa in recent months, the dis- 
orders. arouse an urgent question: Are these 
“growing pains” or the beginning of a col- 


-lapse of stability in Africa? 


The first thing to be said is that in one 
sense the troubles occurring in Africa have 
for the most part been quite ordinary and 
not unexpected. Push aside the fly-whisks, 
the beaded hats, the feathered dancers, the 
Watusi warriors 7 feet tall and the unfamiliar 
names and places and it becomes clear that 
the new African states are going through 
the process—and the mistakes—which new 
states, especially those conceived in revolu- 
tion, have normally gone through. 

Even the oldest of the newly independent 
nations of Africa is but 7 years old; and 25 
of the 35 have yet to celebrate their fourth 
birthday. Thus, in terms of parallels with 
American ‘history, Africa is in the 1790's. 
That was the period when we physically 
drove out of the country and into Canada a 
good portion of our opposition, tarred and 
feathered some who remained and expro- 
priated (legally and illegally) the property 
of nota few. We oppressed the native tribes, 
saw corruption flourish in our new official- 
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dom and denounced the idea of foreign 
military bases on our soll, 

We took large quantities of foreign aid and 
credits, while simultaneously denouncing the 
greed of those who offered it. We applauded 
every revolution anywhere, declared our firm 
intention to remain neutral and aloof from 
the struggles among the then great powers, 
and issued holler-than-thou statements on 
the political and international troubles of 
other nations. 

We passed the Alien and Sedition Acts, 
which made it a criminal offense to organize 
to oppose measures of the Government or to 
speak ill of the Congress or the President. 
The Jeffersonians complained bitterly that 
the Federalists had created a one-party state 
and were resorting to illegal measures to 
smash all political freedom, 

In the end, the United States found ite way 
back to democracy and the fulfillment of the 
ideals of its revolution. Africa, too, in the 
end must find its own best means of govern- 
ing itself. However, there are at least three 
debits which may make the achievement of 
unity and stability even more difficult for the 
new nations of Africa than it was for the 
United States. 

The first debit, internal military prob- 
lems, did not immediately arise to plague our 
new Union. It was 70. years before civil war 
put the durability of our constitutional sys- 
tem to the crucial test; and our military has 
honored the principle of civilian control from 
the start. But the Congo had Katanga in its 
first year; Algeria and Morocco began a border 
war on the heels of independence; and mili- 
tary revolts, including those recently in east 
Africa, have already occurred in more than 
half a dozen of the new African States. 

In weak and unstable nations, military 
elements are often the single strong, orga- 
nized and disciplined factor, In situations 
of. instability, they move toward power. That 
has been a marked tendency in Africa—and 
may become increasingly so. 

A second problem of special difficulty for 
the new African States is a hangover from 
the era of colonialism—namely, a network 
of borders and boundaries which makes no 
sense at all. Africa's political map was essen- 
tially drawn in the late 19th century by Eu- 
ropean statesmen sitting in European con- 
ference rooms—totally without reference to 
African realities. Natural geographical boun- 
daries were ignored; and old, well-established 
and often proud language and ethnic groups 
were split up by arbitrary and artificial lines. 
The present rash of border disputes—notably 
between Ethiopia and Somalia, between 
Somalia and Kenya, between Togo and 
Ghana, Between Morocco and Mauritania— 
is one obvious and inevitable result. 

Regrettably, frontiers are more easily 
traced than erased and it will require miracu- 
lous statesmanship and forbearance on the 
part of the African nations if these fateful 
markings are rationalized without the fight- 
ing of hundreds of battles and the death of 
thousands of men. 

The third factor working against the unity 
and progress of the new states is also ñ 
leftover from the past—tribalism. 

To a large degree the tribe is still the so- 
cial, psychological, economic, and even gov- 
ernmental reality in much of Africa. It is 
the embodiment and the fortress of primi- 
tivism and the past. To modernize and 
stabilize the new states, means will have to 
be found to reconcile tradition and.change, 
to shift loyalties from the tribe to the na- 
tion, and to convert the tribes into building 
blocks rather than roadblocks to progress. 

But this is especially difficult because trib- 
alism, which might have been greatly weak- 
ened by the influences of modernism over the 
past century, was preserved and fortified by 
the policy of indirect rule—of governing 

the traditional chiefs—which was 
followed by the colonial powers. Useful as 
it was as an efficient means of controlling 
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Subject peoples, the policy had the effect of 
entrenching and reinforcing ignorance, su- 
Perstition, stagnation, and separatism. 

If one is inclined to be pessimistic, one 
can catalog quite a long list of other difi- 
culties. Poverty, though not so bad as in 
some parts of Asia, is still serious and wide- 
Spread. Population, as in all of the underde- 
veloped areas, is increasing rapidly, too rap- 
idly. Sickness and disease are particularly 
common in the tropical areas and availability 
of medical care is as limited as anywhere in 
the world. MDliteracy is perhaps greater in 
Africa than in any other major region. 

On the economic side, Africa is caught in 
the same vast downward spiral of prices 
for the commodities which it sells to the 
World as are Latin America and Asia. For- 
eign private investment understandably is 
not venturing into Africa in any substan- 
tial quantity at present and Africa is at the 
bottom of the list of continents receiving 
American foreign aid, Increasingly great 
numbers of hopeful young people from the 
countryside gather around the mushrooming 
cities in quest of Jobs—jobs which are not 
there. Their discontent and disillusionment 
is just beginning to be felt. 

But the key problem, and the key danger 
for Africa, lies in the possibility of outside 
intervention in such a destructive way—as 
in the eras of slave trading and colonialism— 
that the continent will be left prostrate. To 
& very considerable degree, whether this oc- 
curs could turn on either of two factors: the 
Tole of Soviet and Chinese policy with re- 
spect to the area, or—the ugliest specter of 
ali—the possibility of a major race war in 
South Africa. 

The surprising fact, up to now, is that So- 
viet programs on the whole have had little 
Success in Africa, Ideologically, although 
“African socialism” is a phrase in great cur- 
rency, Marxism has had little attraction for 
Africans, With the exception of Ghana, 
there is hardly an African country which can 
Seriously be called Marxist in its thinking or 
its avowed objectives, 

Operationally, the Soviet's efforts on the 
Whole and up to very recently have been a 
fiasco. In the Congo, after a most vigorous 
attempt to establish their influence, they 
Were thrown out, body, pamphlet and check- 
book. Guinea, Mali and other countries 
Were receptive to offers of Soviet help after 
they won independence. But Russian efforts 
to provide economic aid produced rapid dis- 
enchantment on the part of the Africans, 
Toliowed by a turning back to Western aid 
and relationships. 

Soviet efforts to undermine and paralyze 
the United Nations have aroused strong and 
general resentment on the part of the Afri- 
cans. The Chinese attack on India in 1963 
similarly produced sharp and critical reac- 
tions from many areas, especially east Afri- 
ca. More recently, incidents involving Afri- 
can students in Bulgaria and Moscow have 
made Africans in all parts of the continent 
Tully aware of the existence of racism in the 
Communist-bloc countries, 

Despite these setbacks, however, the So- 
vietas have not given up. The recent arms 
agreement with Somalia has dangerously 
altered the strategio balance in east Africa. 
The meaning of the recent coup in Zanzibar 
is not yet fully clear, but there is evidence 
Of serious Chinese and Soviet involvement. 
In the Congo the current disorders in Kwilu 
Province again clearly show a Red thread in 
the pattern. In South Africa, Communist 
penetration of the protest organizations, al- 
ready deep, grows deeper. 

The Chinese, too, independently of the 
Russians, have been active. The Angolan 
and Mozambique liberation movements have, 
in recent weeks, decided to accept aid from 
Peking after failing to get encouragement 
from the United States. The recent tour of 
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Chou En-lai through Africa has laid a basis 
of relationships upon which further activity 
will undoubtedly be buiit. 

Figures recently gathered in a careful pri- 
vate survey of the movement of young politi- 
cal refugees through Dar-es-Salaam, Tangan- 
yika, the principal exit of the underground 
railway for refugees from southern Africa, 
reveals that about 1,000 such refugees have 
passed through in the past 2 years.. Of these, 
some 900 have gone on for training to Cuba, 
China and the Soviet bloc. Only one-tenth 
have come for education and training to the 
United States or elsewhere in the West. Re- 
cent outbreaks in various parts of Africa ap- 
pear to have been led by Soviet-trained Afri- 
cans. As Africans trained in Communist- 
style agitation and propaganda begin to re- 
turn to their home countries in coming 
months and years, their presence could mean 
severe problems for the newly independent 
governments. 

The other great danger is the brewing 
trouble in southern Africa, where the last act 
of the drama of independence {s about to be 
played. In Angola and Mozambique, rebel- 
lion is already underway and active fighting 
can be expected to spread rapidly. 

In Southern Rhodesia, it is still not im- 
possible that some evolutionary means of 
increasing African political control will be 
found. But it is just as likely that major 
violence could occur within the next few 


years. 

It is in South Africa, however, that the 
great danger both for Africa and for the 
world simmers. As matters now stand, it 
seems inevitable that a massive and hate- 


laden race war will rip that country to 


shreds. When it does, the emotions of all 
Africa will be electrically engaged. In a 
predictable sequence, as the killings and 
atrocities mount, great waves of feeling will 
be stirred throughout the underdeveloped 
areas of the world, among colored people 
everywhere and among the Western coun- 
tries, particularly the United States. 

In such circumstances it is difficult to 
imagine that the great powers will not be 
drawn in. If they should become involved, 
the United Nations, hobbled as it is by 
financial stringency, may not be able to 
mount a peacekeeping operation adequate 
to head off a direct confrontation. 

Despite this ominous outlook, there are 
some basic facts about Africa that give rea- 
son for hope. Indeed, in the view of many 
knowledgeable observers, Africa, of all the 
underedeveloped areas of the world, is 
theoretically the one in which real eco- 
nomic, social, and political progress is the 
most likely. 

Tt is inherently a rich continent and has 
natural resources sufficient to support sub- 
stantial economic And, unlike the 
Indian subcontinent, for eaxmple, popula- 
tion pressure is not yet a matter of desperate 
and immediate concern. 

A great new energy has been released by 
the independence movement in Africa. 
There is a mood of determination to over- 
come the servitude of the past and to mod- 
ernize every aspect of society. Unlike some 
of the other impoverished regions of the 
world, Africa is not characterized by cyni- 
cism, fatalism, or lassitude. There is excite- 
ment and a freshness of spirit. In time, it 
could, of course, be wilted by frustration but 
at present it constitutes a vast potential for 
progress. 

There is also an almost universal hunger 
and demand for education. Africans in rap- 
idly increasing numbers are going to school 
and more and more at the higher levels are 
going abroad for training. Those who have 
come to the United States have been both 
capable and hard working. Despite shift- 
ing toa very different educational system and 
despite personal and social adjustments, they 
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have made remarkable academic records. On 
the whole, even in our best colleges and 
universities their grades are as good as or 
better than those of American students at 
the same institutions. 

The first major contingent of African grad- 
uates from American universities will begin 
to return home this coming June. There- 
after the flow will grow each year. Nations 
that were launched into independence, some- 
times with only a handful of college grad- 
uates in the entire country will shortly have 
dozens—and before long hundreds—of qual- 
ified people whose presence in the manage- 
ment of affairs will make {itself immediately 
and constructively felt. 

Particularly important for the future of 
Africa is the caliber and outlook of the new 
leaders who have come to the fore since in- 
dependence. Nyerere of Tanganyika, Kaunda 
of Northern Rhodesia, Mboya of Kenya, Azi- 
kiwa of Nigeria, and Touré of Guinea are 
among the most impressive personalities to 
have appeared on the world scene since World 
War II. They began as vigorous natural 
leaders of independence movements, leading 
those struggles with courage and flair. And 
following independence they have settled 
down capably and earnestly to the long, hard 
task of nation building. 

Despite a meager educational background 
in some cases, their natural talents have en- 
abled them to become not only effective na- 
tional leaders but increasingly effective fig- 
ures in international affairs. To a remark- 
able and degree they have moved 
from revolution to bility. In Africa 
the more radical leaders have steadily been 
losing ground and influence to the more 
moderate figures. ‘ 

The Addis Ababa Conference of African 
states last year was an exceptional demon- 
stration of the maturity and world outlook of 
the participants. It would be hard to name 
another international meeting of recent 
years whose results were as positive and 
productive. 

Indeed, the practicality, the flexibility of 
mind, the openness to new ideas, and the 
basic commonsense of African leaders are 
their distinctive mark. Compared with the 
other emerging continents, Africa ‘carried 
into the modern age a less burdensome bag- 
gage of history, of self-pride, of destructive 
ideology, and of encrusted social structure 
to impede progress. 

Thus, if determined, hopeful and hard- 
working human beings can transform the 
poverty and disorder of a potentially rich 
continent, then there is good cause to feel 
optimistic about the longer future of affairs 
in Africa—if the Africans are permitted the 
time and the tranquility to accomplish their 


But, taking into account all the current 
difficulties as well as the many small begin- 
nings of constructive development, it would 
appear that in the short run the prospects 
for stability and advancement are disquiet- 
ing, though not bleak. There is no likeli- 
hood that parliamentary democraey will soon 
become rampant on the political scene, and 
indeed all but 5 of the 35 independent Afri- 
can states have already abandoned all pre- 
tense of it. But if means are found to main- 
tain discipline and control of national mili- 
tary forces, the chances for internal order 
and, in turn, for some general progress are 
moderately R 

However, if it is difficult to see clearly even 
the short-run prospects for peace and prog- 
ress in Africa, it is utterly futile to under- 
take prognostication over the long run. 

The whole vast continent is tremblingly 
poised on the razor’s edge between peace and 
calamity—between one of the most inspir- 
ing possibilities of human liberation and 
progress in all history and one of the ugliest 
eventualities of chaos and international 
danger. 
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The Civil Rights Bill: A Program for 
Legalized Wrongs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 6, 1964 


Mr. ‘THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been very impressed with the analy- 
sis of the so-called civil rights legislation 
as presented in a radio discussion be- 
tween Mr. Loyd Wright, past president 
of the American Bar Association, and 
Dean Clarence Manion. This program 
was broadcast over the Manion Forum on 
February 23, 1964. It is entitled “The 
Civil Rights Bill; A Program for Legal- 
ized Wrongs.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
broadcast be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue Cryn. Richrs BILL: A PROGRAM FOR 

LEGALIZED WRONGS 
(Loyd Wright, past president of the American 
Bar Association) 

Dean Manion. Ladies and gentlemen, over 
this microphone last week, Congressman 
Avucust JOHANSEN, of Michigan, explained 
why he could not, in good conscience, vote 
for the so-called civil rights bill. As he pre- 
dicted, that bill has passed the House and 
is now pending in the U.S. Senate. 

Certainly, it is one of the most ominous 
and comprehensive pleces of legislation ever 
presented to the Congress of the United 
States. From my own prolonged investiga- 
tion of this bill, I can assure you that it is 
extremely complicated—even for lawyers. 
And yet, it will ultimately affect every per- 
son in the United States whether he or she 
understands the law or not. 

If this bill passes, you—and I do mean 
you—will eventually have to hire a lawyer 
to fathom the impact of this legislation upon 
you, upon your business, and upon your 
employment. This being so, I think you 
should learn something about it now—before 
it is passed—and, consequently, determine 
whether you think this bill in its present 
form is the humanitarian piece of legisla- 
tion that its proponents say it Is. à 

With me here today, for the purpose of giv- 
ing you some of this advance information, 
is one of the most able and distinguished 
lawyers in our country. Loyd Wright is the 
senior member of one of the most reputable 
law firms in California. He is past president 
of the American Bar Association, and he has 
recently made an intensive study of the so- 
called civil rights bill. Mr. Wright, you are 
very welcome to the Manion Forum. 

Mr. Wricur. Thank you, Dean Manion, I 
am proud and very happy to be on your 
forum, 

Dean MANION. Mr. Wright, I know that you 
are just as much opposed to this civil rights 
bill as I sm, and I have been very interested 
in the study that you have prepared, along 
with Mr. John Satterfield, also a former pres- 
ident of the American Bar Association, called 
the Blueprint for Total Federal Regimenta- 
tion, which is your analysis of the civil 
rights bill (single copy, free, from Punda- 
mental American Freedoms, Inc., suite 520, 
301 First Street NE., Washington, D.C.). 

Now, before we get into specifications, why 
not tell me in a general way why you are 
opposed to this legislation. 
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Mr. Wricur. Dean, I am opposed to it be- 
cause, first, it is mot American in concept. 
Secondly, I believe that it Is the result of 
evil influences, specifically, the Fablan-So- 
cialist influence. Thirdly, it is not neces- 
sary—we have the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
and of 1960 which the Attorney General has 
used repeatedly with great success. 

Now, if this bill were just for civil rights 
if it were a bill contemplated to set aside the 
wrongful action of scheming election ofi- 
cials who prevent people from voting who 
have a right to vote—neither John Satter- 
field nor I would have anything to say. But 
that is not the case. It is a plan for com- 
plete regimentation of the people of the 
United States. 

Dean Manion. That, apparently, was the 
conclusion of a number of Congressmen on 
the House Judiciary Committee, I notice 
that you have in your hand the dissenting 
views of these Congressemn, in which they 
outline a number of rights which will be 
taken away by this bill, which is supposed 
to confer rights and to protect rights. 

It would be interesting, I think, if you 
would just read the list of the rights that 
will be taken away, as they are described by 
the dissenting Members of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee. Why don't you do that? 

Mr. Watont. I will. But, first, may I make 
this observation? ‘These dissenters, six in 
number, are all fine lawyers. They have 
studied this bill. They heard ali the evi- 
dence, if there was any. I agree with every- 
thing they have said. Now the “rights” they 
say will be taken away are: 

“1. The right of freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press ‘discrimination or segre- 
gation of any kind’ ‘at any establishment or 
place,’ as delineated in the bill (secs, 202- 
03). 

2. The right of homeowners to rent, lease, 
or sell their homes as free individuals (secs. 
601-02). 

“3. The right of realtors and developers of 
residential property to act as free agents 
(secs. 601-02). 

4. The right of banks, savings and loan 

associations and other financial institutions 
to make loans and extend credits in accord- 
ance with their best judgment (secs. 601- 
02). ; 
“5. The right of employers ‘to hire or dis- 
charge any individual’ and to determine ‘his 
compensation, terms, conditions, or privileges 
of employment’ (title VII). 

"6. The seniority rights of employees in 
corporate and other employment (title VII, 
title VI via sec, 711(b)). 

"7. The seniority rights of all persons 
under the Federal civil service (sec. 711(a)). 

"8, The seniority rights of labor union 
members within their locals and in their ap- 
prehticeships programs (title II, title VI via 
sec. 711 (b)). 

“9. The right of labor unions to choose 
their members, to determine the rights ac- 
corded to their members, and to determine 
the relationship of their members to each 
other (title VII, title VI via sec. 711 (b)). 

“10. The right of farmers to freely choose 
their tenants and employees (title VI and 
title VII). 

11. The right of farm organizations to 
choose their members, to determine the 
rights accorded to their members, and the 
relationship of their members to each other 
(title VI and title VIZ). N 

12. The right ot boards of trustees ot pub- 
lic and private schools and colleges to de- 
termine the handling of students and teach- 
ing staffs (title IV, title VI, title VII). 

“13. The right of owners of inns, hotels, 
motels, restaurants, cafeterias, Junchrooms, 
soda fountains, motion picture houses, the- 
aters, concern halls, sports arenas, stadiums, 
and other places of entertainment to freely 
carry on their businesses in the service of 
their customers (title II, title VI, and title 
VII). 
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“14. The right of the States to determine 
the qualifications of voters in all Federal 
elections and many State elections (title I). 

“15. The right of litigants to receive even- 
handed justice. {A complainant under this 
bill can have the Attorney General, at the 
taxpayers’ expense, represent him. But the 
individual accused, justly or otherwise, has 
to defend himself at his own expense) (sec. 
101 (d), title T).“ 

(From “Unmasking the Civil Rights 
Bill” Fundamental American Freedoms, Inc.) 

Dean MANION. Personally, I think that is 
a very comprehensive list, Mr. Wright, and 
I am sure that the audience does, too. These 
are rights that are affected, that are taken 
away, in fact, by this so-called civil rights 
bill which is generally represented as legisla- 
tion to confirm rights and to protect rights. 

Now, if there is anybody not affected by 
this bill adversely—not included in this 
list—I certainly can't think of them offhand. 
Do you think, Mr. Wright, that we can de- 
pend upon the Supreme Court to weed out 
of this bill its unconstitutional features? 

Mr. Wrient. No, I am sorry I haye to 
say that, Dean Manion. We must depend 
upon the Senate, Now, let me give you the 
reason why I think that the Supreme Court 
will not do it. We have five members of the 
Court who have consistently invaded the 
field of legislation, who have conaistently 
woven into thelr decisions many Ideological 
and philosophical considerations that have 
nothing whatever to do with the law. 

Indeed, the last appointee recently said, in 
substance, that the Supreme Court should 
not rely entirely upon the law, but it should 
take into consideration also, the sociological 
impact. Well, our profession and the busi- 
nessman must rely on stare decisis and we 
cannot expect the Court, because of its leg- 
islative complexion and its decisions, to be 
of any help. 

BILL WOULD CREATE RAMPANT BUREAUCRACY 


Dean Manton. Certainly we are going to 
need some help in this bill because, as I see 
it—and if I am wrong about this you may 
correct me, Mr. Wright—there is nothing in 
this bill which sets up any boundaries to 
the inquisitorial and enforcement powers of 
these agencies which will enforce it. 

Mr. Wericnr, Nothing whatever. You 
might, for instance, have a Bobby Baker in 
charge of the enforcement of this bill. It's 
very conceivable. 

DEAN Manion. Everything would be up to 
his own judgment? 

Mr. Water. Les, up to his own judgment. 

DEAN MANION. You see, my friends, one of 
the things traditionally required of legisla- 
tion which delegates power of enforcement 
is a line of brackets and boundaries within 
which the enforcement body must confine 
itself. The legislation should not give ad- 
ministrative agencies a carte blanche to 
wend their way through your business and 
through your rights at random, and at will. 
But now, as I understand It, Mr. Wright, this 
bill does give the Government Such a carte 
blanche without any legislative bounds or 
restrictions whatsoever. 

Mr. WRIGHT. It is my sad and considered 
judgment, Dean Manion, that if this bill 
passes, the American individual will be as 
much controlied as is the poor Russian under 
the Soviets. 

Dean Manton. Well, that is a pretty bleak 

for the generality of the American 
public who haye been told that this is a bill 
to protect equal rights. Now, what about 
labor unions, Mr. Wright? What can they 
look forward to under this bill? 

Mr. Wartcsur. Complete control. Domina- 
tion of their policies. Upsetting of senior- 
ity. And the forceful taking into unions of 
persons who are, perhaps, not adequate or 
eligible, 

Dean Manton. How about a union mem- 
ber, for instance, who is out of a job, and is 
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entitled by his union seniority to be next 
Called in to take a vacant place. Under this 
legislation, can he be shunted aside and per- 
haps a nonunion member be selected to come 
in and take the vacancy? 

Mr. Wricut. Very definitely. 

Dean Manion, I do not believe that union 
people understand the far-reaching implica- 
tions of this legislation in that respect. 
What about the so-called public accommo- 
dations section that they have talked so 
Much about, Mr. Wright. What does that 
haye reference to? 

Mr. Writcut. It has reference among other 
things to every housing, lodging, boarding 
house, The law provides, however, that if 
there are only five that occupy a place, it 
shall not apply. Now, it seems to me that if 
it’s good for five, or for six, it ought to be 
good for four. But, it is contrary to the 
Principle of freedom under the law as we 
have struggled for it from our forefathers. 
If this law becomes a law in fact, we will 
turn the clock back beyond the time when 
Our forefathers fought for freedom. From 
dignity of the individual under the rule of 
law, we will go back to the rule of men. 

Dean Manion. Well, that is unfortunate. 
I think you said, too, at the outset, that 
everything that this bill alms at has already 
been established by law—passed in previ- 
dus years, 1957 and 1960. So the only pur- 
Pose of this bill, as I see it, would be to ex- 
tend power to the Federal Government and 
to centralize that power. Is there very 
much else aimed at in this bill, in your 
Opinion? 

Mr, WricHmrT. No; not in my opinion. If it 
dealt only with civil rights, that would be 
One thing, but this Is an evil bill, conceived 
by some conspiracy to accomplish what the 
Fablan-Soclalists want accomplished in this 
Country. 

Dean Manion. In other words, they have 
Used the suceptibility of the public to 
“equality” and “equal protection” as a cloak 
to mask their purpose which is to establish 
Centralized Federal control in defiance of 
the Constitution. Is that true? 

Mr. Warcur. Absolutely. That's a fact. 

Dean Manion. I want to thank you very 
much, Mr. Wright. I was very glad that I 
Was able to contact you here at the midwin- 
ter meeting of the American Bar Association 
Convention for this timely interview on this 
Plece of very threatening legislation. 

Ladies and gentlemen, don't think that 
this bill doesn’t have an impact upon you. 
It does, and unless all of us sit up and take 
notice, the Constitution will be torn to 
shreds by the enforcement of this so-called 
Civil rights bill, which is really a bill to 
destroy rights, Please get in touch with 
Your Senators and do what you can to stop 
the passage of this evil and misleading piece 
Of legislation. 


Federal Reserve System Should Be 
Audited by GAO 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
Propriations process, with its cumber- 
Some machinery and sometimes irritating 
delays, survives because it safeguards the 
fundamental right of the people to con- 
trol the operations of government 
through their elected representatives. It 
is part of the system of checks and bal- 
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sooo that protects the rights of the peo- 
ple. 

What happens when an independent 
agency gets away from the democratic 
system of checks and balances is amply 
illustrated by a comparison of the salar- 
ies of Federal Reserve officials and those 
of other top governmental officials—as 
shown in the table that follows. 

Only the President of the United 
States is paid more than the president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
and the president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York is paid almost twice 
as much as the Chief Justice of the 
United States. A vice president of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank is paid 
more than the Vice President of the 
United States. The Secretary of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System is paid more than the Secre- 
tary of State. The auditor of the 
Chicago Federal Reserve Bank receives 
a higher salary than the Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
General Counsel to the Board of Gov- 
ernors is paid more than the Attorney 
General of the United States. All 12 
Federal Reserve bank presidents are paid 
more than the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Why do such glaring inequities exist? 
Because, although the taxpayers pay 
the Fed’s salaries, they have no say in 
determining what those salaries should 
be. Only the salaries of the Governors 
are fixed by law. All the rest are deter- 
mined by the Federal Reserve Board and 
the regional banks. In fact, except for 
the Board’s staff, salaries are set by the 
directors of each Federal Reserve bank, 
two-thirds of whom are elected by pri- 
vate bankers. In other words, instead of 
Congress, the representatives of private 
bankers are appropriating Federal funds, 
subject only to the veto of the Board of 
Governors. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS PAID TWICE 


The Federal Reserve System is the 
most blatant example of backdoor fi- 
nancing in the history of the United 
States, It has an unlimited budget, and 
in 50 years it has never had to go before 
Appropriations Committees or even be 
audited by the General Accounting Of- 
fice, or any other independent auditor. 
Whenever the Fed wants money it buys 
Government securities with the credit of 
the Nation. It does not pay for these 
securities; the Government pays for 
them. But the Fed still collects the in- 
terest. Even though the Government has 
already paid for these bonds once, they 
are still carried as part of the national 
debt, and the Treasury is forced to pay 
the Federal Reserve over a billion dollars 
of taxpayers’ money in interest charges 
each year, 

NO CONTROL OVER FED'S EXPENSES 


Last year the Fed’s unearned interest 
on Government securities came to over 


$1 billion, or 99 percent of its total in- 


come. The Fed can spend- however much 
it wants of this billion dollars of tax- 
payers’ money. It does not have to ask 
for anybody's approval or account to 
anybody afterward, 

During the hearings that the Banking 
and Currency Committee is holding on 
the Federal Reserve System, witnesses 
from the Fed have repeatedly said that 
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they were insulted that anyone should 
impugn their honesty and competence 
by suggesting that they should be au- 
dited by the General Accounting Office 
or come under the appropriations proc- 


ess, 

This line of argument misses the point 
entirely. I am not, never have, and I 
hope, never will accuse these men indi- 
vidually or collectively of dishonesty or 
incompetence. 

But in a democracy it is up to the rep- 
resentatives of the people to decide how 
much money the Government should 
spend and for what. Area redevelop- 
ment is a laudable and important pro- 
gram, but that does not mean that the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston should 
unilaterally decide to spend taxpayers’ 
money to hire specialists in labor re- 
straining and resources development, and 
contribute Federal funds to regional 
booster groups. 

Honesty is not enough. How many 
agencies, staffed with honest and sin- 
cere men would willingly suggest that 
their budgets be cut or that someone else 
take over part of their duties? No mat- 
ter how honest officials are, if they are 
not responsible, they will be irrespon- 
sible. If officials do not have to account 
to anybody for their actions, they will 
grow to consider themselves sacrosanct, 
endowed with a special wisdom to goy- 
ern the people; they will dismiss each 
waste as a little thing of no importance, 
and shroud their actions in secrecy and 
mystery to avoid criticism and to pre- 
serve their special position; and all the 
while they will honestly think they are 
doing right. 

I think we should look very carefully 
at how the Federal Reserve spends the 
money it takes from the taxpayers with- 
out audit or appropriations, to see if it is 
not time for the Fed to be responsible for 
its expenditures: 

Annual salaries of the principal Federal offi- 
cials including the highest paid officials of 
the Federal Reserve System, Jan. 5, 1964 

President of the United States... $100, 000 


President, Federal Reserve Bank, 

T nena e 70. 000 
President, Federal Reserve Bank, 

ee 55, 000 
President, Federal Reserve Bank, 

Philadelphia 3 40, 000 
President, Federal Reserve Bank. 

CROVOIG TIN SSF os ena mal peers 40, 000 
President, Federal Reserve Bank, 

c E E 40, 000 
President, Federal Reserve Bank, 

PRS Sin Cage SCD BS as Se eS A A 40, 000 
President, Federal Reserve Bank, 

T 40. 000 
President, Federal Reserve Bank, 

D S 40, 000 
President, Federal Reserve Bank, 

San Francisco..-...----.-.-.--- 40, 000 
First Vice President, Federal Re- 

serve Bank, New Tork 40. 000 


Vice President and senior adviser, 
Federal Reserve Bank, New York. 
Chief Justice of the United States 


TT 35. 000 
Vice President, Federal Reserve 

Bank, New Lor 35, 000 
Vice President of the United 

S AN E kanes 35, 000 
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Annual salaries of the principal Federal offi- 
cials including the highest paid officials of 
the Federal Reserve System, Jan. 5, 1964— 
Continued 


President of the Senate pro tem- 


pore, when there is no Vice 

President of the United States... $35,000 
Speaker of the House of Repre- 

Wanne ?;¶;7k 35. 000 
Associate Justices of the Supreme 

FCC N nah tes tae 35, 000 
Vice President, Federal Reserve 

Bank, New Tork 32, 500 
Vice President, Federal Reserve 

Bank, New Tork 31. 500 
First Vice President, Federal Re- 

serve Bank, Kansas City 30, 000 
Vice President, Federal Reserve 

Bank, New Tork 29, 000 
Vice President. and General Coun- 

sel, Federal Reserve Bank, New 

ROR os on nas eae TTE 28, 500 


28, 000 
Adviser to the Board, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Re- 
27. 500 
First Vice Presidents, Federal Re- 
serve Banks: Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Richmond, Chicago, St. 
27, 500 


Counsel, Federal Reserve Bank, 
27, 500 


27, 500 


Vice Presidents (two), Federal Re- 
serve Bank, New Tork 

US. Representative to the United 
Nations and Representative in 
the Security Coun 

US. Permanent Representative to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 


Ambassador at Large 


27. 500 


27, 500 
27, 500 


27, 500 


26, 500. 
Adviser to the Board, Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 
JWT 
Secretary of the Board, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
Et eye a ee Se Rae ey ae 
General Counsel, Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 


26, 000 
26, 000 
26, 000 


Assistant Vice President, Federal 
Reserve Bank, New Lor 25, 500 
Circuit Judges, U.S. Courts of Ap- 


US. Court of Claims 25, 500 
Chief judge and associate judges, 
2 Court of Customs and Patent 


peals. 
Director, Division of Research and 
Statistics, Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System — 25,000 
Director, Division of Examinations, 
Board of Governors of the Fed- 


eral Reserve System 25, 000 
First Vice Presidents, Federal Re- 

serve Banks: Cleveland, Min- 

neapolis, and Dallas 25, 000 
Vice President and Senior Adviser, 

Federal Reserve Bank, Rich- 

WT 25. 000 
Vice President and Cashier, Federal 

Reserve Bank, Philadelphia. 25,000 
Assistant General Counsel, 

Reserve Bank, New Tork — 25,000 
Secretary of State. 25. 000 
Sccretary of the Treasury 25, 000 
Secretary of Defense 22 — 25,000 
Attorney General ===- 25,000 
Postmaster General = 25,000 
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Annual salaries of the principal Federal ofi- 
cials including the highest paid officials of 
the Federal Reserve System, Jan. 5, 1964— 
Continued 


Secretary of the Interior_._....... $25, 000 
Secretary of Agriculture 25. 000 
Secretary of Commerce 25, 000 
Secretary of Labor 25, 000 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 

. 25, 000 
Deputy U.S. Representative to the 

United Nations and Deputy Rep- 

resentative in the Security Coun- 

(+ ROA ESE TS SE See a Se 25, 000 


Deputy U.S. Representative tn the 
Security Council, United Nations. 25, 000 
Chiefs of missions, class 2, Foreign 


U.S. Representative to the Organi- 
za tion for Economic Cooperation 
and Development 

U.S. Representative, European Com- 
Mupi cts . 

U.S. Representative on the Council 
of the 9 of American 


CTT 25, 000 
Associate Directors (2), Division 
of Research and Statistics, Board 
of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve: System „„ 
Senior Vice President Economie 
Research, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Pe. a 


Assistant Vice President, Federal 
Reserve Bank, New Tork 
Adviser, International Finance, 
Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System 
Director, Division of Bank Opera- 
tions, Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System 24, 000 
Vice President, General Counsel, 
and Secretary, Federal Reserve 


Bank, Chicago_.._---....----... 24, 000 
Vice Presidents, Federal “Reserve 
+ Banks: New York and Chicago.. 24, 000 
Assistant to the Board, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserye x 
T 23. 500 
Adviser, Research and Statistics, 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System „öͤ 23, 500 
Assistant General Counsel, Board 
of Governors of the Federal Re- 
Serye. OSM on eee 23, 000 
Vice President and Secretary, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, St. Louis.... 23,000 
Vice President and Cashier, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Chicago 23, 000 
Vice Presidents, Federal Reserve 
Banks: Cleveland (two), and 
TTT 23, 000 
General Auditor, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Chicago 23, 000 
Medical Director, Federal Reserve 
Bank, New Tork 23, 000 
Economic Adviser, Federal Reserve 
Bank, New Tor 23, 000 
Chief judge of the U.S, District 
Court for the District of Colum- 
a ee a lo ee R 23, 000 
Legislative Counsel, Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 
CCC 22, 500 
Vice President and Secretary, Fed 
eral Reserve Bank, Minneapolis.. 22, 500 
Vice President and Secretary, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Dallas 22, 500 
Vice Presidents, Federal Reserve 
Banks: Cleveland, St. Louis T 22, 500 
District judges, US. District 
r 
Judges, Tax Court of the United 
Rate 3890 
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Annual salaries of the principal Federal offi- 
cials including the highest paid officials of 
the Federal Reserve System, Jan. 5, 1964— 
Continued 


‘Judges; U.S. Customs Court $22,500 


Director of the Bureau of the 


P | NES a SN SLE 22, 500 
Comptroller General of the United 
a eee Lae ERENS SEES 22, 500 
Under Secretary of State 22, 500 
Deputy Secretary of Defense 22. 500 
U.S. Representative in the Trustee- 
ship Counell. United Nations 22, 500 
United States Representative in the 
Trusteeship Council, United Na- 
Ton. Sa ee ee 22, 500 
Chiefs of missions, class 3, Foreign 
Reryice: SS eco ee 22, 500 
Director; Office of Science and 
Techndleg gg —„ 22, 500 
Deputy Special Representative for 
Trade Negotlat ions 22. 500 
Administrator, Agency for Interna- 
tional Development 22, 500 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Com- 
TOBE eee pe Se pb een 22, 500 
Administrator, Federal Aviation 
Ss Se et ee 22, 500 
Administrator, National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration... 22, 500 
Director, U.S. Arms Control and . 
Disarmament Agence 22, 500 
Members of Congress 22, 500 
Postmaster, New Tor 18, 250 
Postmaster, Chicago 17, 750 
Postmaster, Phlladelp ha 17. 500 
17. 000 
15, 900 
17, 500 
17, 500 
15, 000 
18, 465 
18, 465 
18, 500 
14, 075 


In looking over the listing of salarics, bear 
in mind that those of officers and employees 
of the Federal Reserve banks are fixed by their 
respective boards of directors, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. Salarles of members 
of the Board’s staff are fixed by the Board. 
All other salaries listed are fixed by law. 


The Country Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
5 or 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, in 
order that my colleagues might stay 
abreast of the domestic cattle crisis in 
the Midwest, I ask reproduction of the 
attached editorial comment from the 
Omaha World-Herald of March 3. The 
editorial was written in the wake of & 
meeting of 5.000 to 6,000 people in the 
industry hastily called at Shenandoah, 
Iowa,-and reports the resolution reached 
at that mecting. 

The article follows: 

THE COUNTRY SPEAKS 

The “voice from the country” is being 
heard today in Washington, 

The voice rings loud and clear, and car- 
ries the weight of logic. 

We refer, of course, to what happened at 
a hastily called meeting at Shenandoah, Iowa. 
on Monday. 
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Ranchers, feeders, farmers, bankera, busi- 
Ressmen and State and Federal officials 
formed a gathering which the Iowa Highway 
Patrol estimated at between 5,000 and 6,000 
Persons—enough almost to double the popu- 
lation of Shenandoah. The overflow of an 
auditorium which seated fewer than 1,000 
Clustered at other points to listen through 
a public-address system to a long list of 
Speakers. 

At the conclusion they sent to Congress a 
Plea which can be boiled down to: “Roli 

the imports of beef which are crushing 
the American cattle industry.” 

The resolution which these mid-Americans 
sent to Washington is a terse, reasoned docu- 
Ment. 

It calis upon Congress “to limit, by legis- 
lative action, imports of beef and veal, fresh, 
frozen, cooked, and/or canned or cured, to 
levels in pounds approximately equal in yol- 
ume to the levels of 1960, approximately 775 
Million pounds, or 49 percent of domestic 
Production that year.” 

And it takes note of the consequences of 
some domestic overproduction which the 
imports have aggravated by calling upon the 
Cattle industry to “take effective action to- 
Ward orderly marketing and production, as 
Well as production more nearly commensur- 
ate with consumer demands.” 

Observe that the men who met at Shen- 
andoah did not demand that Congress shut 
Of all beef imports. They are willing to con- 
Cede a reasonable share of the American 
Market to foreign producers, but they want 
it set at a figure they can live with. They 
Want it stabilized, so that it won't again 
grow into a flood. 

Here and there a voice pops up to blame 
the cattle industry's troubles solely on the 
industry. “Overproduction,” they say. 

many cattle here at home.” 

The analysis is valid—to a point. But this 
Problem has been faced and disposed of by 
the cattle industry, without outside help, 
since the days of the Chisholm Trail. 

But, as Cecil W, Means, vice president of 
the Stockyards National Bank, told the meet- 
ing in Shenandoah, the rapidly rising tide 
Of imported beef has confronted the cattle 
industry with “nn added imponderable it has 
Rever had to face before—an unanswerable 

. Question, 

“We do not know to what extent or how 
fast meat imports are going to grow.” 

The voice from the Midlands now is telling 

in effect: 

Put a reasonable limit on imports, and 
We'll take care of the rest of our problem. 

This is wise counsel which the Congress 
Will heed if it wants to save the cattle in- 
dus try and all of the economic life of America 
Which is dependent upon it. 


The Real Culprits in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 6, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished news columnist Mr. David 
Lawrence has written another outstand- 
ing column analyzing real difficulties 
We face in South Vie . This column, 

Printed in the Evening Star of 
March 5, 1964, is entitled "The Real Cul- 
Prits in Vietnam: U.S. Viewed as Failing 


To Face Up to Aggressions of Peiping, 
Moscow.” 
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I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE REAL Cunprirs IN VIETNAM: UNITED 

STATES Viewrep As Fand To Face Ur To 

AGGRESSIONS OF PEIPING, Moscow 


(By David Lawrence) 


The cold war is getting hotter, but the 
United States is not facing up to the real 
enemy. A lot of talk is heard about in- 
tensifying America’s military action in South 
Vietnam, but not a word of denunciation is 
being uttered by the Government here about 
the acts of aggression being committed in 
southeast Asia and other parts of the world 
by the Communist regimes in Peiping and 
Moscow. 

The American people are disturbed about 

the South Vietnam situation, Many Mem- 
bers of Congress are debating it, and the 
controversy will doubtless become a cam- 
paign issue. It is being suggested on Capitol 
Hill that the United States ought to pursue 
the war to a finish or get out of southeast 
Asia. 
What generally seems to be overlooked in 
Washington, however, is that the real cul- 
prits are the Soviet Union and Red China. 
There probably would be no war between 
North and South Vietnam today if the Com- 
munists were not supplying the arms and 
munitions and the technical advisers trained 
in guerrilla warfare. The fact that the 
North Vietnamese are supposed to be irregu- 
lars and guerrillas seems to be accepted as 
an excuse for avoiding the real issue—the 
placing of responsibility on the governments 
which are financing, training, and support- 
ing the guerrillas. 

The phrase cold war nowadays is, for the 
most part, supposed to imply the use of sub- 
version’ and infiltration rather than mili- 
tary action. Yet in various parts of the 
globe the Communists are actually behind 
the military movements. The fact that the 
Soviet Union became involved in establishing 
missile bases on Cuban soll led to what has 
been described as a real crisis in Latin- 
American affairs. But even though the mis- 
siles have been withdrawn, there has been 
no letup in the Soviet Union's military sup- 
port, and there is official ation of 
the fact that Cuban troops are being trained 
by Russian technicians. A recent report by 
the Organization of American States shows 
clearly an attempt by the Soviet Government 
to use Castro's apparatus as a means of over- 
throwing the Government of Venezuela, 

Whether it is in Latin America or in 

Africa or in southeast Asia, or even in 
Cyprus, the handiwork of the Communists is 
visible to the naked eye. But the Western 
governments seem too much inclined to ig- 
nore the center of responsibility for these 
troubles and to prefer to consider them as 
local. 
What complicates the situation is the 
bungling of foreign policy in the United 
States, Great Britain, and France, There is 
a fallure to come to grips with the basic 
problem—whether the Soviet Union and the 
Red China regimes are going to be permitted 
to continue their acts of aggression against 
the free world, their interference with the 
operations of independent governments, and 
threats to the peace of the world. It is often 
suggested that the matter be taken before 
the United Nations, but this organization 
now is under the control of the Communist 
bloc. 

Nevertheless, the sentiment here in Wash- 
ington is that the United States should 
make its fight in the court of public opinion 
throughout the world. The feeling is grow- 
ing that, even though a blunder has been 
made in the sale of American wheat to the 
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Soviet Government—an action which precip- 
itated an increase in British, French, and 
Spanish trade with Cuba—it is up to the 
United States to use every resource at its 
command, including economic power, to 
draw a line between the free world and the 
slave world. 

There are supposed to be approximately 
15,000 American troops in South Vietnam. 
Already, American casualties number nearly 
200 dead, and many more have been 
wounded. Congress has not authorized the 
Armed Forces of the United States to go to 
southeast Asia, as is customary when a mili- 
tary action is pursued. The reason given is 
that American troops are in South Vietnam 
at the request of the government there. 
But while this has accounted for the utiliza- 
tion of American military forces in some 
instances in the past, there usually has 
been a movement to get an authorization 
from Congress, as the Constitution requires. 

Economic pressure can be employed as a 
powerful alternative to military action. 
The big decision that will have to be made 
by countries like Great Britain and France 
is whether the pursuit of material gain is 
more important than the use of an economic 
boycott to stop the buildup of Communist 
strength in various parts of the world. 

Unless action is taken to fix the blame 
publicly and to arouse world opinion, the 
United States will sooner or later find itself 
forced in to a shooting war. This can be 
avoided by taking firm and resolute steps 
now to mobilize world opinion against the 
two governments—the Soviets and Red Chi- 
nese—which are responsible for the many 
local wars throughout the globe. 


Chandler, Henderson County, Tex., Takes 
on New Drive With Municipal Water 
Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 6, 1964 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the hometown in which I grew to man- 
hood in Henderson County, Tex., the 
town of Chandler, is not a new town. A 
post office was established there, called 
Stillwater in the early 1870's, but the 
name was changed to Chandler with the 
coming of the railroad in 1880. By the 
1960 census its population was 715. 
Since the depressioh of the 1930's and 
the mechanization of agriculture, its 
growth has been very slow. 

Now, with a matching area redevelop- 
ment grant, a municipal water system is 
being built at Chandler. The town is 
growing; business houses are being built, 
but more important, homes are being 
built. This pickup has been noticeable 
enough that the Athens Weekly Review, 
which under the driving editorship of 
Dick Dwelle has become one of the fast 
growing county seat newspapers in 
Texas, in its February 13, 1964, edition 
carried the lead editorial commending 
Chandler for its rejuvenation, its spirit 
and its growth, under the title “Chand- 
ler's New Spirit.” 

_ As a tribute to the people of my home- 
town, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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editorial from the Athens Weekly Review 
of February 13, 1964, under the title 
“Chandler’s New Spirit” be printed in 
full in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHANDLER'S New Spirit 

When progress begins to take shape in a 
community, there are few that are left in 
the wake. Most are absorbed by the tide 
and simply add to the force that is working 
for progress. 

Chandler has enjoyed the addition of a 
number of lovely homes through the years. 
Yet, there seemed to be little real townwide 
spirit. 

Things are changing, however. Perhaps 
it had its beginning when the people decided 
they wanted a waterworks. Of course, one 
progressive move does not make a community 
of action, but there has to be a starting place 
and that may have been it. 

Last week we read in the Review, and 
proudly so, that the people of Chandler had 
come through with flying colors in the United 
Fund campaign. The total was $529.70, by 
far the largest sum that Chandler has ever 
contributed to the fund. 

One successful fund drive, just like one 
progressive community action, does not de- 
termine what a community is or will be. 
But when the people in a community are 
doing something for themselves and then 
raise money to do for others, it demonstrates 
that their interests in doing are aroused. 

We are happy to see it and we know that 
the people of Chandler must be pleased to 
see their town on the move. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF + 


HON. ALEC G. OLSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am very pleased to be able to call 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives an essay writ- 
ten by Miss Joan Tonn, of Morris, Minn. 
This essay was prepared in conjunction 
with the Veterans of Foreign Wars Voice 
of Democracy contest. Each year the 
VFW asks our young people to reflect and 
express themselves on the fundamental 
aspects of our democratic processes. 
That they do refiect and can express 
themselves is admirably demonstrated 
by Joan Tonn. “The Challenge of Citi- 
zenship,” written by Miss Tonn, was 
awarded first place in the State of Min- 
nesota. I am proud to count her among 
my constituents. I recommend her arti- 
cle to you: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 

Freedom is a personal thing. Recognition 
of this is essential if we, as citizens of one 
of the greatest countries this world has ever 
known, are to accept this challenge of 
citizenship. 

I'm certain that you have all heard the 
phrase, “Well, I know something should be 
done, but what can I do?” If you listened 
carefully, you realized that this statement 
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actually questioned the ability of the in- 
dividual to accomplish anything. This 
passive attitude, which has become charac- 
teristic of many Americans, is one which 
should greatly concern us all. 

What is the basic cause of this passive 
attitude? I believe that it is essentially a 
lack of knowledge. This challenge of citl- 
zenship is especially great for that individual 
who wants to participate, at least in a small, 
intelligent way, in the control of his nation's 
fate; but who holds back his opinions be- 
cause he feels he has not the training or in- 
fluence to speak effectively. 

This condition was dramatically demon- 
strated at the time of the assassination of 
our late President, John F. Kennedy. Sud- 
denly, the knowledge of every facet of the 
Office of the Presidency became extremely 
important, Many of us wondered who fol- 
lowed the Vice President in the line of suc- 
cession, if any certain man would assume 
the duties of Vice President, the procedure 
of selecting Cabinet members, and many 
other questions. 

Naturally, those seemed small considera- 
tions in the wake of such a great tragedy. 
However, we soon realized that many of the 
principles of our Government which we had 
taken for granted for so long, were now as- 
suring the continuity of that same govern- 
ment. 

However, a simple acceptance of that fact 
is not enough—for those principles were not 
born of themselves. were established 
by citizens of the United States—citizens 
with enough foresight and confidence in the 
future of their nation to provide for its 
safety. 

How are such principles established? 
There are two prerequisites for such action 
interest and knowledge. Because we live in 
a democracy it is extremely unlikely that an 
individual would completely lack an interest 
in his government. Thus, the stumbling 
block is usually a lack of knowledge. Amer- 
icans have many methods of participation in 
government, such as initiative, referendum, 
and recall. However, the most basic form is 
still the right to vote. It is a privilege which 
is sorely abused by many Americans, either 
through misuse or by failing to vote at all. 
Much has been said of the subject of the 
responsibility of voting, but it seems that it 
has accomplished very little. The same peo- 
ple continue to vote for the candidate, party, 
or issues for which their husbands, wives, or 
fathers voted. They give little or no regard 
to the competence of the individual; nor do 
they take the time to really inform them- 
selves on both sides or even one side of the 
issue at hand. 

The average man or woman can have a 
powerful effect on the national scene once 
the realization strikes home that no voice 
goes unnoticed, particularly if it is raised in 
an intelligent question, objection, or praise. 
The unorganized civilian is potentially the 
greatest force of all. There is a politiclan’s 
maxim that election victories are scored by 
those who realize that votes are counted 
one by one. So then, the only thing holding 
us back from achieving our highest aspira- 
tions is ourselves. We must never under- 
estimate one another for an inspiring exam- 
ple can achieve marvelous things. With in- 
terest and knowledge we can make our own 
destiny. k 

The chalienge of citizenship, then, is rec- 
ognizing the fact that freedom is, indeed, a 


personal thing. And with that acceptance, 


we should join with the anonymous author 
who wrote: “I am only one, but I am one. 
I cannot do everything, but I can do some- 
thing. What I can do, I ought todo. And 
what I ought to do, by God's grace I will 
do.“ 

Joan C. TONN. 


March 6 


International Coffee Agreement Act of 
1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 6, 1964 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
addressed to me by Mr. John C. Lynn, 
legislative director of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in opposition to H.R. 
8864, International Coffee Agreement Act 
of 1963. 

This letter was offered for inclusion in 
the record of the hearings of the Senate 
Finance Committee on this legislation. 
but the hearings had already been 
printed. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, a5 
follows: 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 2, 1964. 
Re H.R. 8864, International Coffee Agreement 
Act of 1963. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BYRD: The American Farm 
Bureau Federation, comprising a member- 
ship of 1,628,295 farm and ranch families 
located in some 2,700 counties of 49 States 
and Puerto Rico, is opposed to the enactment 
of this legislation. We opposed the ratifica- 
tion of the coffee agreement last year. 

We believe that the administration was 
unwise in negotiating the agreement as was 
the Senate in ratifying it. We are op 
to commodity agreements or arrangements 
in principle because, by their very nature. 
they are trade restrictive rather than expan- 
sive, and in every case so far, have redound 
to the disadvantage of the United States. 

We stated in our letter of March 12, 1963. 
to the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations that international com- 
modity agreements usually allocate markets 
on the basis of some historical performance 
which penalizes efficient producers and hoists 
an umbrella of protection for the inefficient: 
Expansion of trade and consumption or use 
is retarded and may be decreased in the in- 
terest of maintaining a certain level of prices. 

We haye witnessed just such a result with 
the current coffee agreement. Supplies have 
been held off the market through export 
quotas, and prices have skyrocketed. Amer!- 
can consumers have borne an additional cost 
of $350 million per year. 

Since the agreement came into force, coffee 
prices have risen nearly 50 percent and are 
still rising. Our Government tried in A 
feeble manner to get the export quotas ex- 
panded and, after months of talking obtained 
a 5-percent increase. This small increase 
has been ineffective in slowing the advance 
in prices. As a consequence of this advance 
in prices, coffee consumption in the United 
States has declined and probably will con- 
tinue to decline as prices advance further. 

It should be borne in mind that the rise in 
coffee prices is not necessarily reflected back 
to the coffee farmer. In most countries the 
farm price of coffee is supported by govern- 
ment at an incentive level and, except for 
occasional weather reductions, production 15 
rising in all of the important producing 
countries. Thus, the chief beneficiaries of 
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‘the recent rise in coffee prices are the gov- 
ernment treasuries which levy heavy taxes 
on exports. 

Last year when the agreement was before 
the Senate for ratification, U.S. Government 
Officials stated that the purpose of the agree- 
Ment was to prevent coffee prices from fall- 
ing below the 1962 level and that it would 
be impossible for prices to rise more than 
5 to 10 percent. It was also stated that the 
U.S. Government through its voting power 
(40 percent of the votes allocated to import- 
ing countries), could control the action of 
the Council. It has been demonstrated by 
the recent actions of the Council that the 
U.S. Government is virtually helpless in get- 

an increase in the quotas. It requires 
two-thirds affirmative vote of both the im- 
Porting and exporting countries to achieve 
any change in the export quotas. Therefore, 
the United States is very limited in its power 
to obtain an affirmative action. Even a nega- 
tive vote by the United States can be over- 
ruled if the other participating countries 
Wish to pursue the voting process through 
three votes on the same question. (See 
article 14(2) I. C. A., 1962.) 

The bill now before the committee pro- 
Vides authority for our Government to re- 
Quire certificates of origin on all imports and 
Teexports of coffee, and to control the im- 
Ports from nonparticipating countries if the 
Council so orders. With coffee prices rising 
and with many countries now producing 
More coffee than they can legally export un- 
der their export quotas, the temptation to 
traffic in forged export certificates is great. 
Any disputes arising out of this sort of situa- 
tion will rest with the United States to 
Settle, and, however the dispute is settled, 
the United States will be blamed by one 
Country or another. The United States will 
not make friends by controlling the imports 
Of nonparticipating countries. Coffee im- 
Ports into the United States have always 
been free of duty and free of other restric- 
tions except during wartime. 

Now it is recognized that if the Congress 
should fail to enact this legislation, the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement of 1962 might 

e inoperative or even expire. To us, 
this would not be a calamity but would 
ford an opportunity for our Government 
to dissociate itself from an international 
Agreement in which it should not have be- 
Come a participant. 

For the reasons given above, we respect- 
Tully recommend that the Senate not pass 
ER. 8864. 

It wil be appreciated if you will incor- 
Porate this letter in the hearing record on 
this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 

Joun C. LYNN, 
Legislative Director. 


Secularism on the March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


_ Friday, March 6, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Shelby Daily Star of Shelby, N.C., has 
Printed in its February 25, 1964, issue an 
Outstanding editorial entitled “Secular- 
ism on the March.” This editorial calls 
attention to the fact that the Congress 
Must act to halt the rising tide of secu- 
larism in this country which has been 
Spawned by recent Supreme Court deci- 
Sons against prayers in our schools. 
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I ask unanimous consent Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this editorial, which is ad- 
dressed to the Members of the Congress, 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECULARISM ON THE MARCH 


Opening Monday of a Federal court action 
against voluntary prayers and Bible reading 
in a Pennsylvania school system is a show- 
down move demanding of rapid counter-ac- 
tion on the part of Congress. 

It’s a question now of who can beat whom 
to the punch—the American Civil Liberties 
Union or the God-fearing members of the 
United States Congress. And those Ameri- 
cans who believe that God has a rightful, 
a meaningful and a vital place in the class- 
room, the Pledge of Allegiance, the National 
Anthem and the National Motto have been 
badly outpunched since 1962. 

The overly sensitive minorities and their 
atheistic cohorts have made tremendous 
secular strides since 1962. In 1963, for in- 
stance, the US. Supreme Court took an 8-1 
stand for the concept that the Government 
must maintain “strict neutrality” in reli- 
gion. f 

Congress is yet to be heard from. But 
hear from it we must. 

The Supreme Court's decision of June 17, 
1963, banned the Bible and the Lord's Prayer 
on a compulsory basis from America’s pub- 
lic schools. Justice Clark held in the ma- 
jority opinion in that case that, although 
Bible reading and prayer may secm a slight 
breach of the wall between church and state, 
“The breach that is today a trickling stream 
may all too soon become a raging torrent.” 

So the trickling stream of secularism be- 
came a raging torrent on Monday when the 
Pennsylvania mother and father went into 
Federal court to protest voluntary Bible read- 
ing and prayer in the school attended by 
their children. 

The Supreme Court in its 1963 decision 
very carefully refrained from ruling on vol- 
untary devotionals in which all students par- 
ticipate, or selective devotionals from which 
objectors could be excused. 

Now it looks as if a mirguided citizen will 
not be satisfied until the Supreme Court 
explores and rules upon the vohintary as- 
pects of the matter. 

Justice Potter Stewart, the lone dissenter 
in 1963, wrote that, “A refusal to permit 
religious exercises thus is seen, not as the 
realization of state neutrality, but rather 
as the establishment of a religion of secular- 
ism.” 

U.S. News and World Report editor David 
Lawrence writes this week that, “Pininly, a 
constitutional amendment has become ab- 
solutely necessary to clear up the confusion 
that has arisen as a result of decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
banning prayer in the public schools.” 

South Carolina's junior Senator, STROM 
THURMOND, writes that a movement called 
project prayer aimed at moulding public 
opinion in favor of such an amendment 
claims such famous names on the board of 
directors as Walter Brennan, John Wayne, 
Ronald Reagan, Roy and Dale Rogers and 
Rhonda Fleming. 

The real action must come from within 
the Congress. Fortunately, there are signs 
of activity. The House Republican Policy 
Committee, for instance, recently adopted a 
resolution endorsing passage of a constitu- 
tional amendment to permit voluntary Bible 
reading and prayer in public schools and 
other public institutions. 

Republican tative FRANK BECKER 
of New York has 143 of the 218 signatures 
he needs to have a discharge petition force 
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a proposal out of the Judiciary Committee 
and onto the floor of the House, 

This noble efort may die on the congres- 
sional vine unless there is a groundswell of 
grassroots opinion in favor of stemming the 
tide of secularism with a plainly worded but 
forceful constitutional amendment. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shali submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 

as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 

ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on ‘iad (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title.44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government. 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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We Are Guardians of an Altar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
-Many eulogies have been written about 
the many sides of our late President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy since he was a man 
of many sides, many talents and many 
interests. One of the true measures of 
greatness of this man has been not his 
concern with presidents, potentates and 
Power wielders, but rather his concern 
With the least among us—the physically 
and mentally handicapped men and 
Women, boys and girls of this Nation. 
His concern was real and from the heart. 
It never flagged. 

One of the most touching eulogies to 
Come to my attention, which I include in 
my remarks, pertains to the side of Mr. 
Kennedy devoted to the welfare and in- 
dependence of the handicapped: It was 
written by Mr. William P. McCahill, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the President's Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handi- 
Capped, who has had ample opportunity 
to observe Mr. Kennedy’s concern, at 
first hand, over the past months. The 
eulogy appears in the Committee’s 
monthly magazine, Performance. 

I know that the article sums up my 
Own feelings at the loss of this friend of 
the handicapped, this friend of all hu- 
Manity. And I am sure it sums up the 
feelings of all Members of Congress, and 
Millions of other persons: 

THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT 
OF THE HANDICAPPED—WE Are GUARDIANS 
OF AN ALTAR 
In retrospect, the 2 years, 10 months, and 

2 days of the Kennedy administration were 

Tich in blessing for the handicapped of 

America. As all America adjusts to the 

tragic reality of our national black Friday, 

it is worthwhile to go back to the invocation 

Of our annual meeting, April 27, 1961, where 

the Senate Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 

Harris, said: 


“We are watchers of a beacon 
Whose light must never die; 
We are guardians of an altar 
That shows Thee ever nigh.” 


In the post-Cuba confusion of that morn- 
ing, Attorney General Kennedy, speaking for 
his brother, the President, said: This is a 
Matter that is very close to his heart (the 

ent's) and except for the events of 
the last 10 or 12 days he would be with you 
this morning. He would be here because he 
knows personally the great problems and 
dificulties that the handicapped face. I 
don't think that there is any question that 
if it had not been for his experiences during 
the war and being badly wounded and in- 
Capacitated that except for those experiences 
and, being incapacitated for so many years, 
that he would not be President of the United 
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States at the present time. He certainly 
would not have written his book, ‘Profiles 
in Courage,’ which won a Pulitzer Prize, ex- 
cept for the fact that he was incapacitated.” 

On September 6, 1961, the President issued 
a policy directive to heads of executive de- 
partments and agencies, the subject: “Policy 
for Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped.” It restated the previous Eisen- 
hower policy and made it plain that the New 
Frontier expected its officials to take the lead 
in providing employment for. qualified 
handicapped workers, 

On Valentine’s Day, 1962, the President 
met at the White House with General Maas 
to honor the National Association of Broad- 
easters for its support of the handicapped 
program. Before the radio and TV mikes, 
he said: “Today we are changing the name 
of this committee from ‘Physically Handi- 
capped’ to ‘Handicapped’ because we do want 
to emphasize the great importance of hiring 
people who may have suffered some degree 
of difficulty mentally. These people deserve 
our wholehearted support and cooperation 
in making it possible for them to live useful 
and fruitful lives.” The President issued an 
Executive order that day placing this change 
into effect officially. 

At the annual meeting in May 1962, fol- 
lowing a report by Dr. Leonard Mayo, Chair- 
man of the President's Panel on Mental 
Retardation, Commerce Secretary Luther 
Hodges, representing President Kennedy, 
opened his remarks by saying: 

“If you've been reading your newspapers 
or listening to your radio or TV, you know 
that the cause of equality for the handi- 
capped is close to the President, just as it is 
close to the entire Kennedy family.” 

On March 1, 1962, President Kennedy sent 
a message to the International Rehabilita- 
tlon Seminar meeting in Washington, saying: 

“This certainly is God’s work and your 
associates are to be commended for the dra- 
matic and dynamic part they have played 
in the increased interest in international re- 
habilitation.” 

An overfiow audience which spilled into 
the crowded outer lobby of the departmental 
auditorium on May 9, 1963, heard President 
Kennedy say: “I want to express my very 
great appreciation to all of you who have 
worked in this most important and deserv- 
ing field.” In a remark almost prophetic, he 
later said: “There are a lot of acts of courage 
which are done in the flash of the moment, 
but the most commendable and admirable 
acts of courage are those which go on day in, 
day out... (David Hall) has shown it, 
the general has shown it, and I am glad to 
be among those who live it.” 

The President's personal contact with the 
Committee came to a dramatic climax on 
November 7 when he spoke on the White 
House lawn to some 75 State chairmen and 
secretaries, then meeting in a training work- 
shop. At that time he said: 

“I want to express a very warm welcome 
to all of you to Washington. We appreciate 
what you are doing in the States and I think 
that it gives us a better idea, this kind of 
meeting, of what way we might be helpful. 
This is a matter of great interest to all of 
us, I hope we will define “handicapped” so 
that we do make a major effort on all those 
who are handicapped. 

“We are now working particularly hard 
and in recent months in the Government on 
the hiring of the mentally retarded, here, and 
all over the Government, The Civil Service 


Commission with the cooperation of the 
various departments of the Government is 
giving this particular attention. 

“We also have a program here for those 
whom we regard as mentally restored, those 
who pass through a difficult period but who 
are fully capable of carrying their burden, 
In addition, as you may know, the Civil Sery- 
ice Commission itself gives some of its tests 
in braille so that those who are blind may 
occupy a useful place in society. I hope we 
can do more in the National Government, and 
I hope you will do more in your States. I 
hope private industry and labor will also 
realize that those who are handicapped fre- 
quently are more than compensated by their 
desire to be useful and play a gainful role. 
Of course, the key is to maintain full employ- 
ment to the extent that we can in our society. 
If we have a pressure for jobs, then those 
who are, in a sense, in the edge who are 
handicapped in some way find it easier for 
them. So the central responsibility, of 
course, is to try to develop a climate in this 
country where there is as close to full em- 
ployment as we can get it, and then to give 
particular attention to those who are handi- 
capped, it seems to me, and also those areas 
of the United States which, because of tech- 
nological change, have left a good many men 


but it is still tied into those who have been 
ped in one way or the other. 
express a very warm welcome 
you. I hope you have a few minutes 
look through the White House and to see 
at this is where a good deal has happened 
in the past, and we hope, even a little in the 
future.” 

General Maas presented to the President 


stepped down into the crowd and shook 
hands with as many of the visitors as time 
would allow. The President then returned to 
his office, there to continue his many respon- 
sibilities which go on day in and day out. 

And now he is gone—all too soon laid to 
rest with the other hero dead. 

It is up to those of us who remain to con- 
tinue in God's work,” to continue as guar- 
dians of an altar of patriotism on which John 
F. Kennedy laid down his life. As we con- 
tinue in this work, we do so strong in the 
knowledge that President Lyndon B. John- 
son himself is personally familiar with the 
handicapped —wW. P. Mc. 


A Successful Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 
generally agreed that foreign aid is an 
indispensable pillar of American policy 
in shoring up the defenses of the free 
world. But when we come to consider 
the substantial cost, some voices are 
raised to question the effectiveness of this 
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form of assistance in building up the 
economic strength of the recipient coun- 
tries. 

The State of Israel offers a striking ex- 
ample of the decisive contribution of 
American aid, on the nongovernmental 
and as well as the governmental level, 
in placing a new and underdeveloped 
democracy on the road to self-reliance. 

The degree to which Israel has made 
good is dramatically reflected in the 
fact that it has established its own little 
point 4 program to provide technical 
assistance and scientific guidance to a 
great majority of the 50 or more coun- 
tries which attained their independence 
after the State of Israel came into be- 
ing in May 1948. 

One of the most important single fac- 
tors in Israel's remarkable progress has 
been the Israel bond campaign which has 
enrolled more than a million Americans 
as partners with the people of Israel 
in the development of its economy. This 
program not only symbolizes the unflag- 
ging American interest in and sympathy 
with the historic enterprise of the re- 
building of the ancient Jewish homeland, 
it also testifies to the idealism, the cour- 
age and the industry of the many hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jewish refugees 
who have come to Palestine to escape the 
savage blows of mass persecution in 
Europe. 

With the aid of Israel bonds, they have 
established a unique record of nation 
building. Industrial production has in- 
creased fivefold since Israel became a 
state. Agricultural production has quad- 
rupled. Its export trade has multiplied 
12 times in the last 15 years. Roads, 
harbors, and railways have been built. 
Pipelines for oil and pipelines for water 
have been laid and the limited natural 
resources of the country such as phos- 
phates, oil, copper, potash, and bromine 
are being exploited on an increasing 
scale. 

Mr. President, the people of Israel are 
going forward to create a homeland of 
freedom and peace for their fellow Jews 
and to contribute to the progress of the 
rest of the world as well as of their Arab 
neighbors. The concerted effort which 
Israel has made to develop its human 
resources has earned for it the role of 
pilot plant or showcase for other emerg- 
ing nations. 

Within the past year, Israel has begun 
to redeem the first Israel bonds which 
were issued 13 years ago. The beginning 
of redemption has resulted in an impres- 
sive upsurge of confidence in the State 
of Israel and its bonds. It is noteworthy 
that many financial institutions have 
shown an increasing readiness to con- 
sider Israel bonds as an area for invest- 
ment. More than 300 banks have pur- 
chased Israel bonds, in addition to more 
than 500 international and local unions 
and joint union councils. Israel bonds 
have been bought by numerous insur- 
ance companies, pension and welfare 
funds, building funds, and the like. 

Israel has just launched a new bond 
issue in this country—the third devel- 
opment issue. Funds from this new is- 
sue will be utilized in the same construc- 
tive way as the previous ones, to develop 
the economy, to absorb immigrants, to 
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reclaim and settle the barren areas in 
the Negev and elsewhere in the country. 
They will aid in the economic growth of 
a land whose rebirth has a dual purpose: 
The revival of the ancient ideals of the 
Jewish prophets, combined with modern 
industrial and scientific development un- 
der the aegis of democracy. 

The history of Israel bonds is an il- 
luminating example of how foreign aid 
can work, when wisely administered, just 
as the economic growth of Israel should 
be a striking example to other undevel- 
oped nations mustering all their re- 
sources for growth. 


National Heroine, Mary Lee David 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, an act 
of outstanding heroism occurred -re- 
cently in the 12th Congressional District 
of Illinois. Mary Lee David, of McHenry 
County, while serving as a babysitter 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Maynard 
Knutson in Woodstock, risked her life 
to save the lives of their three children 
when the Knutson home was gutted by 
fire. Only 16 and a junior at the Wood- 
stock Community High School, Mary 
Lee lives at the Woodstock Children’s 
Home. 


Ignoring danger to herself, Mary Lee 
braved intense heat, smoke, and flames 
to carry 16-month-old Tina Knutson 
from the burning home, having already 
removed the two older children to the 
out of doors and safety. Mary Lee 
clutched the tiny child in her arms and 
dived through both the regular window 
and the closed storm window. Mary Lee 
and Tina suffered only cuts and minor 
injuries, but mute testimony to the prox- 
imity of tragedy is the singed hair on the 
backs of their heads. 

Mary Lee’s calm and courage in the 
face of disaster threatening three help- 
less children has been recognized by the 
entire Woodstock community. In un- 
precedented action, Mayor Thore Emric- 
son and all members of the Woodstock 
City Council voted to honor her with the 
official City of Woodstock Award. This 
is the highest honor the community can 
bestow on any organization or individual, 
and it has been bestowed only once be- 
fore. In addition, commendations have 
come from many community organiza- 
tions, including the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Moose, and Kiwanis. At this time, 
the American Red Cross is formulating 
plans for its recognition of Mary Lee 
David. 

Mr. Speaker, I call this act of selfless- 
ness and courage to the attention of my 
colleagues and to all those throughout 
the Nation by whom the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp is read. Truly, Mary Lee David 
is a young American woman of whom our 
entire Nation can be justly proud. 


March 9 
Résumé and Brief for H.R. 9650 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, every now 
and then we have a chance to put reme- 
dial legislation before the Congress that 
will do all good and no harm. I place 
the bill I sponsored January 16, H.R. 
9650, in this category. 

A brief résumé of the bill will help the 
Members to better understand the in- 
equity we wish to correct: 

R&tsuME AND BRIEF For H.R. 9650, INTRODUCED 

BY CONGRESSMAN JOHN DENT, JANUARY 16, 

1964 


This bill affects those members of public 
employees retirement systems in States where 
social security coverage is acquired by the 
divisional method.” Under this method 
there are two groups or classes of member- 
ship in the retirement system. In one group 
are those who were presently employed when 
social security coverage was first made avall- 
able and elected social security coverage. In 
this group are also included all those who 
entered public employment after social se- 
curity was first made available and all those 
who changed their election when they were 
permitted to do so by amendments to the 
Social Security Act. In the other group or 
class are those who were presently employed 
and did not elect social security coverage and 
who did not change their election since. 

Seventeen States, including Pennsylvania, 
are authorized to cover their public em- 
ployees by the divisional method. The pro- 
gram was initially established in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1956. Those who were presently em- 
ployed prior to May 28, 1957, had the privilege 
of electing social security coverage retroac- 
tive to January 1, 1956, or of electing not to 
be covered under social security. Those who 
entered service after May 28, 1957, were re- 
quired to be covered. Some of those who 
were presently employed prior to May 28, 
1957, and elected not to be covered by social 
security subsequently changed their election 
either in 1959 or in the period from August 


1961 through December 1962 when amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act permitted 
them to do so, All these members who ac- 
quired social security under any of the above 
provisions are called “joint coverage mem- 
bers.“ All not covered by social security are 
called "single coverage members.” 

H.R. 9650 permits single coverage members 
to change their previous vote on election of 
social security coverage from no“ to “yes” 
and thereby become “joint coverage mem- 
bers.“ 

The bill, by deleting 1963“ and inserting 
“1966,” would merely set a new date, Decem- 
ber 31, 1965, before which the single coverage 
members could make the change. The social 
security amendments in 1961 permitted them 
to make such a change prior to December 31, 
1962. 

In Pennsylvania's School Employees’ Re- 
tirement System approximately 15,000 school 
employees out of a total membership of ap- 
proximately 130,000 are “single coverage 
members.” 

In the Pennsylvania State Employees’ Re- 
tirement System approximately 5,000 State 
employees out of a total membership of ap- 
proximately 85,000 have chosen to remain 
“single coverage members“. 

In the third class cities there is an un- 
determined number who also chose to be 
single coverage members. This number can 
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be determined only by a survey of each of 
the third class cities, but the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Social Security for Public Em- 
Ployees is receiving communications from 
Such municipal employees inquiring whether 
they can now elect social security coverage. 

These single coverage members did not 
Choose social security coverage for a number 
Of reasons: 

1. They had social security coverage 
through other employment than in the 
Schools, State or municipality. 

2. They would become eligible for social 
security benefits as dependent wives or wid- 
Ows through their husband's coverage. 

3. They were not sure of the benefits of 
their being covered by social security be- 
Cause of their husband's membership in the 
Railroad Retirement System. 

4. They could not acquire sufficlent quar- 
ters of coverage at the time of establishment 
to be eligible for a benefit. 

5. They resented the reduction of public 
employees retirement allowances because of 
the offset established in the joint coverage 
plan. 

In fact, the offset reduction played a sig- 
nificant role in the decisions of many of 
those who did not elect social security cover- 
age. Under the joint coverage plan when a 
Public employe retired at an age when he 
Could and did receive social security bene- 
fits, his retirement allowance Is reduced by 
40 percent of the social security benefits he 
Teceives. For example, if his retirement al- 
lowance were $300 and his social security 

t were $100, his retirement allowance 
Would be reduced by $40 (40 percent of $100) 
and he would receive only $260 as his reduced 
Tetirement allowance together with his social 
Security benefit of $100. 

In many cases there was so little differ- 
ence between the employees total retirement 

e from social security under joint cov- 
erage in the public employees retirement 
System pius his retirement allowance reduced 
by the offset and his total retirement in- 
Come from social security under other cover- 
ge (or as a dependent of a covered spouse) 
Plus his full retirement allowance without 
Offset that 1 was not to his financial advan- 
tage to elect social security coverage in the 
Public employees retirement system. 

For example—a male employee with a re- 
tirement allowance of $300 per month and a 
Social security benefit of $100 under joint 
Coverage in the public employees retirement 
System would have a total retirement income 
Of $360: Reduced retirement allowance 
$260 ($300 minus 40 percent of $100) plus 
8100 social security benefit; $360. 

If the same male employee had social se- 
Curity coverage through employment outside 
Of his public employment which entitled 

to a social security benefit of $50, his 

retirement income would be $350. Un- 
Teduced retirement allowance of $300 plus 
his social security beenfit of $50. 

In the above example electing joint cov- 
rage would have meant only an additional 
$10 per month. It would take a number of 
Years of retirement during which he would 
be receiving an additional $10 per month to 
Tecover the additional social security taxes 
he would have to pay if he elected social 
Security coverage under the public employ- 
ĉes retirement system. 

Now legislation has been enacted in Penn- 
Sylvania which creates a new class of mem- 

p called dual coverage and joint cover- 
age members may elect to eliminate the off- 
Set reduction in their retirement allowance. 
This legislation becomes effective on July 1, 
1964, and those who so elect will, upon re- 

t, receive the full retirement allow- 
ance without offset reduction and the full 
tan Security benefit to which they are en- 

It now becomes financially advantageous 
to Virtually every single coverage member 
to elect social Security coverage. Without 
the offset reduction the total retirement in- 


come from public employees retirement and 
social security will be increased so substan- 
tially that it will be to their advantage to 
elect coverage even though they will have 
to pay the social security taxes retroactive to 
January 1, 1956. 

For example, in the case of the male em- 
ployee in the example above—if he elects 
social security coverage under the public 
employees’ retirement system his total re- 
tirement income would be $400—uinduced 
retirement allowance of $300 plus social se- 
curity benefit of $100—rather than the $360 
he would receive under the previous State 
legislation. This will be $50 per month 
more than the total retirement he would re- 
ceive through his coverage outside his pub- 
lic employment of $350. At $50 a month in 
additional benefits he would recover the cost 
of the additional social security taxes in a 
very short period following retirement. 

In addition every amendment to the So- 
cial Security Act since social security cover- 
age became effective for public employees in 
Pennsylvania in 1956 has made it increasing- 
ly more advantageous for single coverage 
members to. elect social security coverage 
under the public employees retirement sys- 
tem. All these are capped by the recent 
Pennsylvania legislation. permitting the 
elimination of the offset reduction. 

H.R. 9650 makes it possible for “single 
coverage“ public employees in Pennsylvania 
(and perhaps other States) to greatly im- 
prove their total retirement income. 

The Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation supports passage of this legisla- 
tion, 


Prof. Klaus Pringsheim on U.S. Policy in- 
South Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Lawrence (Kans.) Daily Journal- 
World's well known weekly feature, 
“Opinions From the Hill,” Prof. Klaus 
Pringsheim has set forth a thoughtful 
and penetrating analysis of U.S. policy 
in South Vietnam. I commend it to my 
colleagues here in the Congress: 

OPINIONS From THE HILL 

(Enrror's Norr.—Klaus H. Pringsheim was 
born in Berlin, Germany, emigrated as a 9- 
year-old boy to continue his education in 
England, and at 16 moved on to Japan 
where he stayed until the end of World 


years and 
a U.S. citizen in 1952 in Richmond, 
Va. Later he entered UCLA and there ob- 
tained his A.B. in political science, graduat- 
ing Phi Beta Kappa. Subsequently he ob- 
tain ve consecutive Ford Foundation fel- 
to do graduate work in East Asian 


stitution. He was lecturer in German at 
the University of Hong Kong and lecturer 
in comparative t at New. York 
City College and has also widely lectured in 
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Europe, Asia, and the United States. Spe- 
cializing in contemporary Chinese politics 
and foreign policy, he went to Hong Kong in 
1959 for dissertation research and came to 
Kansas University from Hong Kong in Sep- 
tember 1961. He is now an instructor in 
Kansas University’s Department of Political 
Science and a member of Kansas University’s 
East Asian Studies Committee. He has pub- 
lished one book on Sino-Soviet relations, and 
a series of articles and monographs on Jap- 
anese and Chinese politics in scholarly 
journals in the United States, Europe, and 
the Far East. He married Mrs. Hsiuping 
Pringsheim, a Hong Kong girl, in 1962 and 
now lives at 700 Indiana Street in Lawrence.) 

Next to the cold war confrontation with 
the Soviet Union and our humiliating in- 
ability to banish communism from Cuba, the 
most vexing foreign policy problem faced by 
the Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson ad- 
ministrations during the past 10 years, has 
has been their failure to enable successive 
governments of South Vietnam to achieve 
the defeat of Communist insurgency in that 
country. The continuing frustration of this 
South Vietnamese-American common aim 
has recently been dramatized by the an- 
nouncement on February 26 that Mr. Roger 
Hilsman, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs, has suddenly 
resigned his important position in the 
Johnson administration. It is generally 
known in Washington that Mr, Hils- 
man felt that his policy recommenda- 
tlons were frequently overruled or ignored 
or that he was not even consulted when im- 
portant decisions in the area of his respon- 
sibility were taken. His resignation is there- 
fore almost certainly a reflection of his dis- 
satisfaction and/or disagreement with the 
Johnson administration. To this we add 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara’s 
various contradictory statements on the state 
of affairs in Vietnem when, in the face of 
overwhelming evidence to the contrary, he 
continued to insist that things were going 
well. However well intentioned, these haye 
contributed to the general public loss of 
confidence in the Johnson administration's 
ability to handle our Vietnamese commit- 
ment successfully. While President John- 
son does reaffirm that we shall not abandon 
our friends in Vietnam and that the Com- 
munists are playing a dangerous game in 
their stepped up guerrilla operations and 
anti-U.S. personnel terror, the Senate ma- 
jority leader, MIKE MANSFIELD, of Montana, 
on February 19 urged the Johnson ad- 
ministration “to encourage rather than spurn 
French efforts to negotiate with Communist 
China for the neutralization of southeast 
Asia. Senator Mansrietp added that a major 
commitment of American livés to the 10- 
year-old guerrilla war is not now justified 
and that we should therefore welcome a ne- 
gotiated settlement, at a time when it has 
become abundantly clear that the war can- 
not be won by the methods now being em- 
ployed and that it is probably slowly but 
surely being lost. 

The Government's lack of candor in regard 
to the Vietnamese situation has been a dis- 
service to millions of Americans who have 
been led to believe that our efforts have been 
progressing successfully, and that by 1965 (or 
as the latest McNamara release puts it 
before the end of 1965") we will be able to 
go home and leave the rest of the task to 
the Government and army of South Vietnam. 


sure about this), it is surely 
dent Johnson went beyond 
eralizations at UCLA last 
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now is, and what, if any, realistic alternatives 
are open to us. A continuation of the pres- 
ent policy of equivocation, self-contradiction, 
and propaganda can only be helpful to the 
enemies of the United States, who seize every 
opportunity to use our own words against us. 
It would also be helpful to the Republican 
candidates and noncandidates who hope to 
unseat President Johnson in the upcoming 
presidential elections. The “mess in Viet- 
nam” has been a favorite topic for all lead- 
ing Republican spokesmen for months, and 
as Senator Dimexsen stated on February 27 
will be used as a major foreign policy issue 
in the presidential campaign. The sooner 
President Johnson reveals what the Govern- 
ment’s policy will now be and why, the easier 
it should be to gain substantial support for 
such a policy, before it becomes too much of 
a domestic political football. The following 
are generally regarded as the fiye major 
policy alternatives open to the Government 
at this time: 

1. Complete American withdrawal from 
Vietnam; this would most likely result in a 
complete Communist takeover and the con- 
sequent loss of U.S. prestige all over Asia and 
the world, plus the complete loss of Cam- 
bodia, Laos, and possibly the rest of south- 
east Asia. It is therefore not a realistic alter- 
native. 

2. A continuation of the present policy of 
military and economic aid, with some 15,000 
U.S. military advisors attempting to help 
the South Vietnamese Army to defeat the 
Communist Vietcong. It is difficult to sur- 
mise why such a policy should be any more 
successful in the future than it has been 
in the past, but given the unacceptability 
of the other four alternatives, it is the most 
likely policy for the immediate future. 

3. The commitment of major U.S. military 
forces (Marines, Army, Air Force, Navy) in 
an all-out attempt to achieve military defeat 
of the Vietcong guerrilla units. Some mili- 
tary men shudder at this proepect, pointing 
out that the French tried this and failed 
and that it is unlikely that we could do any 
better, even if we could find the enemy 
which it has been virtually impossible to do 
whenever large-scale operations against the 
Vietcong have been undertaken. The John- 
son administration also seems to fear adverse 
domestic reaction to the dispatch of troops 
at this time. 

4. A massive attack by U.S. naval and air 
units on the “privileged sanctuary” of North 
Vietnam where the Vietcong supposedly de- 
rive thelr supplies, manpower, weapons, and 
the organizational direction for their opera- 
tions. An alternative suggestion along this 
line is an “American blockade“ of the North 
Vietnamese, similar to our “quarantine” ac- 
tion against Cuba, in an attempt to strangle 
North Vietnam by economic pressure. Apart 
from the fact that a Sino-Soviet “airlift” 
and truck convoys could nullify a blockade, 
observers on the scene frequently point out 
that the principal support for the Vietcong 
is derived from captured U.S. weapons and 
supplies, and from hundreds of thousands 
of Vietcong sympathizers among the rural 
population of South Vietnam, rather than 
from North Vietnam. The use of South 
Vietnamese guerrillas in North Vietnam has 
also been suggested as a potentially helpful 
measure, but South Vietnamese ineffective- 
ness against Vietcong guerrillas even in terri- 
tory nominally controlled by the South 
Vietnamese Government makes this a most 
doubtful proposition. 

5. The neutralization of South Vietnam, 
along lines similar to Laos, with the possible 
mediation efforts of Gen, Charles de 
Gaulle to secure Communist China’s 
ment to such neutralization. Few observers 
expect “neutralization” to be an more 
than a temporary face-saving device for the 
West, so that we can exit gracefully from the 
scene, knowing full well that a Communist 
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takeover by infiltration, subversion, or coup 
d'etat would follow fairly closely upon our 
departure. Such a decision would be poli- 
tically disastrous for the Johnson adminis- 
tration right now. 

When I recently submitted the above five 
alternatives to some one hundred of my stu- 
dents at the University of Kansas they voted 
as follows: 


1. For withdrawal 7 
2. For continuation of the present 


DONG Ratan to ee A a 6% 
3. For U.S. military, intervention in 

South Vietnam 45% 
4. For U.S. military action against 

both South and North Vietnam.. 31% 
5. For neutralization 12 


If these sentiments are representative of 
how the majority of Americhns feel about 
the Vietnamese dilemma, and that may well 
be, President Johnson will increasingly be 
pressured to take vigorous military action. 
If he expects to be elected President in 1964, 
he must then either yield to this pressure 
or come up with convincing arguments why 
he rejects alternatives 3 and 4. In my view, 
only an almost total collapse of the South 
Vietnamese position would persuade Secre- 
tary McNamara and President Johnson that 
risking greater U.S. involvement would be 
justified. We may therefore soon be told the 
hard, sad facts of life in regard to the Viet- 
namese situation: that there is no military 
solution to a 20-year-old dilemma which is 
basically social and political; that we are 
not prepared to commit a large military 
force to a jungle war which provides little 
chance for decisive military engagements; 
that President Johnson's economic program 
does not provide for another Korea, and that 
we do not consider victory in Vietnam to be 
so vital to our world position, that it would 
be worthwhile to risk Chinese or Soviet Rus- 
sian large-scale intervention, 

A recent Moscow Tass report warned that 
U.S. military action of the kind contemplated 
above was “a venture fraught with the most 
serious consequences.” President Johnson 
thus probably feels that it would be in- 
expedient during a presidential election 
campaign to start what would undoubtedly 
soon be called “Johnson's war“ by the Presi- 
dent's Republican opponents. Messrs. Nixon, 
Rockefeller, Goldwater, et al., could then 
offer to “go to Vietnam“ if elected. Since 
it is not possible to ascertain at this moment 
whether a particular policy choice led to Mr. 
Hilsman's resignation and Senator Mans- 
FIELD'S trial balloon, the President can now 
no longer 1 55 to keep us in the dark or 
leave us the ‘mercy of Secretary Mo- 
Namara's erudite equivocations, The time 
for greater candor on Vietnam has come, and 
I for one hope that for the sake of his 
own political future President Johnson will 
find the courage to tell the American people 
the unvarnished and unequivocal truth. If 
he does, this will gain him our respect and 
in some cases, Our support, which he surely 
needs at this critical juncture. If nothing 
else, the President must make it clear to the 
panacea-hungry public that there are no 
“easy solutions” to the staggering problems 
of the global war against communism and 
that our failure to act vigorously is a matter 
of prudence rather than of indecision or.the 
inability or unwillingness to face a challenge. 
In his televised press conference on Febru- 
ary 29 President Johnson stated that too 
much speculation on the situation in Viet- 
nam did our cause there a disservice. I 
could not agree more and would add that 
the best way to terminate such speculation 
is by fully and candidly informing the 
American people of our assessment and our 
plans there (within the limits of security) as 
soon as Secretary McNamara returns from his 
latest fact-finding mission to the area. 


March 9 


Resolutions Adopted by the New York 
Board of Rabbis z 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission previously granted, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues in the 
House to several very significant resolu- 
tions adopted at the annual meeting of 
the New York Board of Rabbis, on Jan- 
uary 29,1964. This association of Jewish 
spiritual leaders is one of the largest of 
its kind in the world. In addition to con- 
ducting a chaplaincy program in hospi- 
tals, homes for the aged, youth shelters, 
and correctional institutions, the board 
devotes its efforts toward social and civic 
betterment. I heartily and personally 
endorse their stand in their battle for 
human rights. 

The resolutions follow: 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


The New York Board of Rabbis calls upon 
the Congress of the United States to adopt 
President Johnson's civil rights program. 
We urge the President and his colleagues in 
Government, as well as the citizens of the 
land, to do all they can through enforcement 
and through the power of leadership to see 
to it that the evil of segregation be removed 
and the deprivation of civil rights be ended 
as speedily as possible, 

RACIAL JUSTICE IN SYNAGOGUE POLICIES 


Cognizant of the failure of our country to 
confer full and equal rights for all its citi- 
zens, and recognizing the special role that 
religious groups play to help in the correc- 
tion of this failure, we call upon the syna- 
gogues of our city and State to confront the 
issue of race and to bring to bear upon it the 
religious principles enunciated by their na- 
tional movements. 

We urge the synagogues of New York to 
continue to implement a program of action 
to achieve the following goals: (1) To teach 
the principle of racial justice in the congrega- 
tions’ educational, cultural, and worship pro- 
grams; (2) racial justice in the congregations’ 
cooperative relations with other Institutions; 
(3) racial justice in the Alves of individual 
congregants. 


IMMIGRATION 


The New York Board of Rabbis. welcomes 
the recent statement of our President in sup- 
port of changes in our immigration laws 
which will remove the discriminatory legis- 
lation based on the national, ethnic, and 
racial origins of prospective immigrants. 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION ; 

America’s system of public education, is 
not fully meeting the needs of our citizens, 
or of the Nation as a whole. Outmoded 
school facilities, understaffed school person- 
nel, and the lack of adequnte material en- 
danger the quality of education for our 
society. 

Throughout American history there have 
been programs of Federal aid to public edu- 
cation. Because we regard our system of 
education as crucial to the preservation of 
democracy, we urge the enactment of legis- 
lation that would provide for increasing 
Federal assistance for this purpose. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


In a time of rapidly increasing longevity 
and rising medical costs, our society cannot 
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ignore the plight of millions of elderly citi- 
Zens who cannot meet the expense of serious 
Or protracted illness. 

Medical care for the aged is a right to 
Which all citizens are entitled by virtue of 
living in an enlightened society. The re- 
quirement to demonstrate the inability to 
Pay before receiving medical care infringes 
upon the dignity of people who desperately 
need this ald. 

We therefore urge the enactment of Fed- 
eral legislation to finance such medical care 
for the elderly within the framework of the 
Social security system. 


NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 


We express our wholehearted support of 
the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty which will slow 
the spread of nuclear weapons to countries 
Which do not now possess them. It will 
diminish the danger of new radioactive fall- 
Out from atmospheric tests and will give 
nuclear nations an opportunity to develop 
Confidence and trust in one another. 

We urge the United States to continue and 
intensify its efforts to control the nuclear 
arms race, We further call upon Congress 
to expand the constructive work in which 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency is now engaged. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


The rate of unemployment poses a con- 
tinuing problem to America. The expand- 
ing population, the influx of young people 
into the labor market, the reluctance to hire 
Older people and the impact of automation 
Combine together with other factors to make 
Unemployment an ever-present danger. The 
Challenge of this complex problem demands 
an overall plan by Government, labor, and 
Management which will devise means and 
Procure necessary funds to meet the problem. 
This is in consonance with the Jewish con- 
Cept that the highest degree of righteous- 
Ness is to procure work for a fellow man, 
at helping him to become self-sustain- 


POVERTY 


Millions of our citizens have been living in 
Substandard conditions of housing and gen- 
eral impoverishment. The better things of 
Ute, even the modest necessities that so 
Many take for granted, have not reached 
into their way of life. 

We heartily endorse President Johnson's 
Call for an all-out struggle against poverty 
in America. We urge that an all-out pro- 
Bram to combat poverty deserves the highest 
kind of financial support so that every Amer- 
lean citizen mny be raised to a level of eco- 
Nomic adequacy. 

We also endotse Mayor Wagner's call for a 
Program to combat the vast areas of poverty 
in our city and State. This, too, requires 
the highest kind of financial support and 
Cooperation among local, State, and Federal 
agencies to assist in the development of a 
Concentrated program of improved housing, 
adequate employment and provisions for 
Medical care for those impoverished of our 
State and Nation, 


JEWS IN THE SOVIET UNION 


At this season of the year, our thoughts 
are on the forthcoming Passover holidays. 
€ hope that the Soviet leaders will make 
facilities available for the baking. of mat- 
Zohs (unleavened bread) and for their dis- 
tribution in sufficient supply to satisfy the 
of the religious Jews in time for the 
Passover. If such facilities cannot be read- 
in time, the New York Board of Rabbis 
Stands prepared and eager to send a supply 
Of matgohs for the Jews of the Soviet Union. 
We appeal to the Soviet Union to grant 
Jews religious freedom. The enrollment of 
the Yeshivah (seminary) in Moscow has 
now been reduced to 1 student, in con- 
trast to last year’s enrollment of 14. It is 
mceivable that, in a Jewish population 
Numbering millions, there should be only 
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one person interested in attending the semi- 
nary. A yeshivah of one student is but a 
mockery of an institution, If the technical 
obstacles were removed and if prospective 
students were not discouraged by overt and 
covert means, many more Jews would take 
advantage of the opportunity to study and 
become religious functionaries. 

In the present-day U.S.S.R, there is a great 
demand for and a shortage of prayer shawls, 
prayer books, Bibles, phylacteries, and other 
religious articles that are used both in home 
and synagogue. Since there seems to be no 
means of satisfying that demand within the 
Soviet Union itself, we hope that the Soviet 
Government will allow the importation of 
these religious objects without any hin- 
drance. 

The Soviet Government has recognized 
the need of religious groups within its bor- 
ders to maintain contact with their core- 
ligionists elsewhere. Toward this end, a 
delegation of Russian Orthodox clergy visited 
the United States last year and a group of 
Protestant clergy has been received officially 
in the U.S.S.R. Soviet Moslems are allowed 
to make pilgrimages to their Holy City, 
Mecca, 

However, no such’ permission has been 
granted the Jews. Contact with Jewish 
groups outside the U.S.S.R. has been for- 
bidden; no group of Jewish clergy has been 
invited to the Soviet Union, nor have Soviet 
Jews been permitted to make religious pil- 
grimages to their Holy City, Jerusalem. We 
again appeal to the Soviet authorities to 
permit its citizens of the Jewish faith at 
least the same religious right accorded other 
citizens of the U.S.S.R. 

We hopefully trust that the constitution- 
ally guaranteed freedom of religion will be 
accorded the Jews in the Soviet Union, en- 
abling them to practice the faith of their 
fathers and the traditions of their religion. 

THE MIDDLE EAST 


The New York Board of Rabbis hails the 
recent pronouncement of our Government 
declaring that our policy in the Middle East 
is based on the principle of “insuring the 
security and integrity of the individual 
states of the area—incl Israel.” We 
commend its support of Israel's water devel- 
opment plan as set forth within the frame- 
work of the regional water development 
project recommended by the late Eric John- 
son, 

The cause of justice will be served by 
making constructive use of the God-given 
resources of water for this area. Israel's 
proposed plan for utilization of these re- 
sources will in no way jeopardize Arab access 
to the lifegiving waters. Any plan which 
will redound to the benefit of the entire area 
for the benefit of Jew and Arab alike, should 
be encouraged, 

GENOCIDE 


The New York Board of Rabbis strongly 
urges the Senate of the United- States to 
ratify the Genocide Convention of thè U.N., 
which outlaws mass annihilation of any 
group. Our Nation, which, which has his- 
torically supported the cause of human 
rights, has been derelict in advancing this 
important doctrine, which has already been 
supported by many free nations seeking to 
express the conscience of mankind in this 
crucial issue. 


THE JEWS IN MAQ 


We call upon the United Nations to investi- 
gate the most recent discriminatory legisla- 
tion against Jews in Iraq requiring that 
every Jew report to Iraqui authorities within 
90 days to submit proof of Iraqui nationality. 
This latest restrictive measure against Jews 
allows the Government arbitrarily to deprive 
Jews still residing in Iraq of their citizen- 
ship and control of their property. 

This discrimination contravenes the U.N. 
Declaration of Human Rights and the Dec- 
laration on the Elimination of All Forms of 
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Religious Intolerance now being considered 
by the UN. Subcommission on Prevention 
and Discrimination and Protection of Minor- 
ities. Not since the Nazi era has any govern- 
ment enacted legislation openly based solely 
by religious criteria. 


It Sort of Makes You Wonder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, a column 
in the Washington Evening Star of 
March 2, 1964, written by Mr. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, caught my attention. I 
want to commend it to all the Members 
of the House and others who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Our beloved America is a great coun- 
try and has many times demonstrated 
a capacity to withstand assaults upon 
the foundation which has made this Na- 
tion the envy of most enlightened people 
in the world. The most recent attack on 
the cornerstone of our national founda- 
tion is being made by a curious element 
of young people who profess to reject 
the basic ethics that are an integral part 
of the American system. This basic 
American ethic—call it moral principles 
or whatever you wish—is hard to posi- 
tively identify, and perhaps even more 
elusive than ever today, but it is first of 
all based upon a belief in God. The 
founders of our country and framers of 
our Constitution seemed to take it for 
granted that Americans believed in God, 
although the Constitution carefully pro- 
vided the individual freedom to practice 
the religion of his choice and positively 
prohibited the establishment of a state 
religion. 


Other recognized virtues that were 
emphasized in our literature and our 
schools were honesty, thrift, morality, 
having and holding a job, patriotism. 
and service to neighbors and fellow cit- 
izens. It seems we may be laying aside 
some of these characteristics of Ameri- 
canism for status symbols such as the 
size of our home, the size and number of 
any automobiles, or where and how we 
spend our leisure hours and our vaca- 
tions. 

With this in mind, it is not peculiar 
that we should have young people pro- 
testing the current American scene. 
Young people like to protest, and this is 
fine when older people lose touch with 
changing times and are unsympathetic 
to new ideas, and possibly setting bad 
examples by their own actions. I am at 
a loss to interpret the objections of the 
bearded, unwashed, uncombed, unem- 
ployed beatnik-type portion of our 
younger generation. It is gratifying 
that the portion is small. If they have 
a message, I am not with it. The mes- 
sage does not come through. 

The message from the millions of 
bright-eyed, well-groomed, ambitious, 
intelligent young men and women in 
America does come through. They want 
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a chance to be what they can with the 
attributes with which they were endowed. 
America owes them no more. We are 
failing as parents and members of this 
generation if they have less. 

Mr. Jones contrasts the irresponsibility 
and world-owes-me-a-living attitude of 
the present beatnik with the independ- 
ence and self-reliance of the Amish 
farmers of Pennsylvania. It is no doubt 
true that American agriculture would 
not have achieved the magnificent ac- 
complishment of providing Americans 
with the cheapest and highest quality 
food supply in the world if all farmers 
had adhered to the horse-and-buggy 
methods of the Amish. It would be in- 
teresting to know, however, if adherence 
to many of their independent and self- 
reliant virtues might have kept our coun- 
try more in the image of the Declaration 
of Independence which we profess to ad- 
mire. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the column written by Mr. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones following my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
Ir Sort oF Makes You WONDER— GOVERNMENT 

Puts BEATS ON THE DOLE, BUT BADGERS THE 

SELF-SUFFICIENT AMISH 

(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

New York Crry.—I am sitting in this little 
coffee-house on Third Street in Greenwich 
Village watching the beats. 

The place is a gutted-out store with bare 
brick walls and rough pine tables and 
benches, It is decorated with some far-out 
pieces of art, reminding you of finger-paint- 
ing day in kindergarten. Right in front of 
a strong spotlight is a raised platform of un- 
painted boards that holds one straight chair. 
You can either sit in the chair or stand and 
place your foot on the seat, depending on 
how you like to wallop the guitar. 

Coffee is a dollar a mug and the entertain- 
ers make their pittance by passing around a 
basket. Here and there a tourist will drop 
in a buck, but the Greenwich Village habi- 
tués rarely toss in more than a dime. It 
seems to work out that the more you are 
with it the less you give. 

Down the street and around the corner 
there are larger and more famous places 
where you can buy wine and where combos 
alternate with unwashed people reciting dirty 
blank verse with great attention to its “so- 
cial protest.” It is in these brassier coffee- 
houses that the ban-the-bomb and justice- 
for-Castro crowd hangs out, perhaps because 
there are more people to see them. 

But my little coffeehouse is for the beat- 
Puritans. Only coffee. Only folk music. 

Folk music is simple and uncomplicated, 
born of log cabins and campfires, and sad 
with unrequited love and untimely death, 
You watch the spectators. Long-haired boys 
clad in stained slacks and open shirts. 
Prowzy girls with unwashed hair, studied 
in their ugliness. And you think what a 
colossal joke it is that these who profess to 
despise uniformity have slipped Into an 
easily recognizable uniform, the uniform of 
the slob. 

But there is something more. Here are 
many able-bodied young people who not only 
accept but seek public welfare payments. 
Yet they pride themselves upon their com- 
passion for the poor who, if they are to be 
helped, must be helped by the labor of some- 
one. Here are the pleaders for peace at any 
price who have never tasted the horrors of 
war but who have concluded that no cause 
is worth dying for. 

Here are the laughers at law, the scorners 
of morality, the rejectors of thrift, the scof- 
fers at squares who work—absorbed com- 
pletely in the quest for their own self-satis- 
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faction. And they gather in this smoky 
grotto to stare at the ceiling, to twitch their 
shoulders and softly snap their fingers as 
the guitar men and women sing music that 
is easy on the brain. 

So, to the Amish. Later I was at Lan- 
caster, Pa., and a friend lent me his car so 
that I might drive out into the beautiful 
farm country where the barns are the fat- 
test, the cattle the sleekest, and the fields 
the neatest in all America. 

There are some striking parallels between 
the Amish and the beats. For both, beards 
are the style. Both dress peculiarly. And 
while the beats seek the simplicity of primi- 
tive music, the Amish turn their backs on 
modern machinery and drive the Pennsyl- 
vania roads in their black buggies. 

There are, however, a few differences. 

The Amish have no divorce, no crime, no 
juvenile delinquency, no unemployment or 
old-age problems. They take care of their 
own, They refuse Government subsidies. 
They take no money for not plowing a field. 
They disiike insurance. If a barn burns the 
whole community rushes to rebuild it. Be- 
cause they supply their own social security 
they object to social security taxes. 

This has brought down upon them the 
wrath of the huge national bureaucracy 
which sees only chaos if some people are 
permitted to look elsewhere than to the Gov- 
ernment for their welfare. So the Amish 
have been repeatedly yanked into the Fed- 
eral courts. A couple of years ago Govern- 
ment agents even seized Amish horses at 
plowing time to satisfy social security 
Judgments. 

We have a system of government under 
which all beats are comfortable and the 
Amish are bullied and badgered. 

It sort of makes you wonder. 


Rev. Charles H. Neff, Man of Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 
Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, it 


is very hard to find words adequate in ex- 


pressing one’s self about the death of 
one who was a real friend and for whom 
you had the deepest and most affection- 
ate feeling. That is the case when I 
learned of the passing of the Reverend 
Charles H. Neff, pastor of the Old Ten- 
nent Presbyterian Church, Tennent, N.J. 
Tennent Church is located at the site of 
the Battle of Monmouth and has interred 


in its churchyard British and American. 


soldiers killed in that historic victory of 
Gen. George Washington. 

Dr, Neff served this church for close to 
40 years and he kept alive the principles 
for which our soldiers fought in the War 
of Independence. He was a stanch 
American and to his sturdy Christian 
faith he added a stern discipline for 
what is right and honest. With it all he 
had a tender and compassionate heart 
and a gentle sense of humor which won 
him the devotion of all who knew him. 
His death is a serious loss to the commu- 
nity where he served so faithfully and 
well but his memory will endure forever 
and his simple honest faith in the good- 
ness of God will have its influence on 
generations yet to come. 
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The editorial appearing in the Free- 
hold Transcript of March 5, “Rev. 
Charles H. Neff; Man of Faith,” elo- 
quently describes the character of this 
fine man. 


Rev. CHARLES H. Nerr, MAN oF FAITH 


Charles Harnish Neff, pastor of the Old 
Tennent Presbyterian Church for the past 
38 years, was a man with a rare and price- 
less quality. He was able to reserve the 
glories of the past in such a way that they 
made the present more real and the future 
more hopeful. Called from seminary to serve 
this most historic congregation, he spent 
his entire ministry artfully blending the 
homiletic, pastoral, and social style of such 
illustrious predecessors as Gilbert and John 
Tennet, George Whitfield and Dominie 
Simms with a quite modern and enlightened 
sense of the tremendous changes occurring 
both in our 20th century world and our 
rapidly changing Monmouth County. 

With country shrewdness, scholarly devo- 
tion to learning, indefatigable Christian 
piety and a receptively vibrant wit, he made 
the visits of school day-trippers, casual tour- 
ists, and history buffs alike a satisfying and 
memorable experience. With his other 
worldly wisdom and his endless patience, he 
guided the families of his parish through 
the joys and pains of marriage, vocational 
choice, child rearing, community service, be- 
reavement, doubt, and catastrophe to a more 
steadfast trust in the God who rules lov- 
ingly over all. 

To fully appreciate what this man has 
mean to our county one must speak to 10,000 
different people and one must remember 
that for the last third of the ministry he 
worked without the support of his life part- 
ner and with the hourly devastation of de- 
bilitating physical illness. Blessed are the 
people who are given such a man for a pas- 
tor. They have been given the special task 
of living the present in the light of what God 
has done in the past; and living it with 
faith. 


Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States conducts a Voice of 
Democracy contest. This year over 250,- 
000 high school students participated in 
the contest competing for the four schol- 
arships that are awarded as the top prize. 

I am proud to announce that the win- 
ner from the State of Ohio is from my 
congressional district, Mr. Robert Hey- 
dorn, 3076 Markle Drive, Cuyahoga Falls, 
pe His winning speech reads as fol- 

ows: 


CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Bob Heydorn) 

My voice echoes from a survivor of two 
millenniums, an essay called Politics. I am 
history’s great authority on the state and 
the role of the citizen, for I am Aristotle, % 
citizen of my own right in the city-state of 
Athens in the third century of Christ. 

Western philosophers now say that the 
first true ideas of what I called democracy 
appeared in our Greek civilization. It was I 
who pioneered the very concepts of individ- 
ualism that are responsible for the modern 
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Philosophies concerning the nature of man. 
Yet, much has changed. 

In our Athens, citizens were a select lot. 
They were rich—inheriting. citizenship as 
Well as wealth. Men were either quite 
wealthy or quite poor—the middle class was 
not of primary importance. Only my class, 
the rich, could afford education, so social 
opportunities were blocked to most by ignor- 
ance. There was great challenge to the 
monied class, for they were erecting an en- 
tirely new form of government. But then 
again we had little else to do. By far, the 
largest class was the poor, yet they had no 
power whatsoever in deciding their destiny. 
Their only challenge was to exist. 

As I look upon this ever-changing world 
from my place in eternity, I can see easily the 
Panorama of changing government, and 
when I take a glimpse at this wandering 
planet earth, I see the effects of change em- 
bodied in the United States of America, a 
Progressive Nation within what is now 
termed the free world. 

Now there is a true challenge to all of 
mankind. For now, native born and natu- 
Talized, regardless of wealth or education, 
have the right and the privilege to exercise 
a ballot for freedom held so precious by a 
few of us in Athens, In Greece, the chal- 
lenge was for the wealthy, for citizenship 
represented the paragon of responsibility. 
And now in the western world, responsibility 
is delegated to all—the supreme trust in the 
individual. A plan of this nature requires 
Wide-spread public education, a national in- 
terest and certainly an abundance of daring. 
For 174 years this noble experiment has 
perpetuated, and during this span the new 
concept of the citizen has steadily pro- 
gressed. However, this experiment can be 
Gestroyed and in much less time. Again, 
I emphasize that citizenship is the chal- 
lenge of responsibility. All must desire and 
Possess education and become informed of 
issues if a country is to be sure of an intel- 
ligent electorate. There must be a national 
interest with a genuine desire to exercise 
one's right and privileges by the ballot and 
in the courts. And citizens must have the 
daring to see that a deserving neighbor is 
extended the same rights and privileges as 
they. 

A true democratic republic is a challenge 
to each citizen. Where we of the past have 
failed, you of today must succeed. Test 
Your democracy, join mine and be buried in 
the annals of eternity, hold true to ideals 
and meet the challenge of your noble un- 
dertaking as a responsible citizen. 


Federal Power and Civil Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OY ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent, I include the follow- 
ing editorial entitled “Federal Power and 
Civil Rights Bill,” written by Mr. C. L. 
Dancey, editor, in the Peoria Journal 
Star of March 5, 1964, in its entirety 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: ` 

FEDERAL POWER AND Civ. RIGHTS BILL 

A lot of heat is going to be generated in 
debate on the civil rights bill in the Senate 
Of the United States—much of it by people 


85 don't know a thing about the proposed 
WB, 


The truth is that by any sober judgment 
Of proper processes and the functions of a 
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democratic government, this is a terrible bill. 
And, as we see it, the truth is that unless 
someone can come up with a better one that 
will accomplish the same purposes, it ought 
to be 

The bill ls a scary one in terms of the doors 
it opens for wide abuse of powers. As one 
direct example, it gives the President power 
to administer what amounts to mass punish- 
ment on whole States and sections, the in- 
nocent as well as the guilty, without any- 
thing resembling a due process of law to even 
decide the merits of the case. 

It makes the President, or more precisely 
one of his anonymous, faceless_bureaucrats 
into a prosecutor, jury, and judge over 
whether or not discrimination is involved in 
certain circumstances—with the arbitrary 
power of shutting off Federal funds into a 
whole district or State—technically because 
one person committed one act that he regards 
as discriminatory. 

This provides a legal basis for a Federal 
Government to run amuck with power. 

Most of its provisions make it very easy to 
various forms of business activity to get in- 
volved in litigation—and very hard to con- 
clude that litigation. 

Now settling such issues in court is the 
fairest way to get a result, but unhappily, we 
live in an age where going to court on a mat- 
ter that hamstrings the conduct of any eco- 
nomic operation involves such delays, usual- 
ly, that the result can be a much heavier 
automatic economic punishment inflicted on 
the innocent than would be the legal penalty 
inflicted if he were found guilty promptly. 

So, that scares people, too. 

In short, we are setting up a system where 
it will be pretty easy to get a raw deal. 

However, the raw deal is not automatic. 

There are powerful moral reasons and 
powerful reasons of practical politics why 
this power should not be abused. 

Indeed, the civil rights bill would not be in 
any serious trouble, and much of its opposi- 
tion would melt away if we had not had too 
many recent examples in which this kind of 
power has been abused. 

We have had it become too fashionable for 
powers of the Federal Government to be used 
to punish people and to threaten people in 
matters that had nothing whatever to do 
with the purposes and restrictions involved 
in the law which bestowed the power orig- 
inally. 

It is that history which makes the powers 
involved raise the hackles on the necks of so 
many people in the U.S, Senate, and gives 
them pause. 

You. can get a raw deal out of this law, 
administered by a Federal authority with its 
own purposes that have nothing to do with 
civil rights. 

However, that “maybe” fact must stand 
up face to face with a fact that has no “may- 
be” about it. Many Negroes are getting a 
raw deal right now. In matters of employ- 
ment, voting rights, schooling, etc., they go 
before agencies where one man or one com- 
mission serves as “prosecutor, judge, and 
jury" and gives them a raw deal without 
appeal to due process. 

We can and have an obligation to run the 
risk of putting ourselves in that position in 
order to help get the Negro out of it. 

He's already accustomed to the kind of 
treatment we are merely afraid of in “may- 
be” and imaginary dimension. 

The simple fact is that with the vast sums 
now in the control of the Federal -Establish- 
ment, and the vast powers other than money, 
new grants of power are not our problem. 
Our problem is placing this power in respect- 
ful hands where it will not be abused. 

The possibilities of such a law are a long 
way from the realities of it, if we react as a 
united people against dictatorial methods 
and misuse, and a long way from it, regard- 
less, when those possibilitities have been 
diluted by the power of practical politics. _ 
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At the same time, a massive abuse of the 
power of election boards,. employers, and 
others against the Negro by discrimination 
is not a possibility but a living reality. 

Something must be done about it—and 
the risks involved must be run. 

The alternative of accepting a real evil and 
condoning it is unthinkable. 

=C. L. Dancer. 


The Dangers of a Premature War on 
Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Democratic administration has once 
again suceeded in making a slogan 
out of what should be a carefully planned 
and executed program to alleviate the 
burdens of our poorer citizens. An edi- 
torial in the February 1964 issue of For- 
tune calls attention to the dangers in- 
herent in a war against poverty which is 
ill conceived and haphazardly admin- 
istered by the Federal Government. The 
private sector of our economy has been 
fighting poverty for years with limited 
Federal guidance and constraints. The 
problem is not completely solved, to be 
sure, but before we assent to a new series 
of public programs let us make sure that 
we consider our priorities with care and 
that the proposed new programs will not 
increase poverty by restraining general 
economic progress. I hope my colleagues 
will study the fine suggestions made by 
the editors of Fortune: 

Let’s Not Have A Wan“ AGAINST POVERTY 


President Johnson in his state of the Union 
message found a simple phrase to express 
a growing concern of Americans: he said we 
must fight a “war a poverty.” The 
goal would be “not only to relieve the symp- 
toms of poverty, but to cure it—and above 
all, to prevent it.“ Most of the comment 
on his speech seems to applaud the “war,” 
accepting it as an obvious and long-post- 
poned duty of an affluent society. But un- 
less we understand that a Federal effort to 
eliminate poverty is more novel, more com- 
plex, and more hazardous than putting a 
man on the moon, we can do this society 
including its least privileged members—a lot 
more harm than good. 

Who are the poor? The first impulse of a 
statistical age is to answer with round num- 
bers. The poor, it is widely said, are the 
30 million Americans who live in “income 
units“ with leas than $2,000 a year. This 
statistic conceals enormous differences in the 
actual condition of groups that make up the 
30 million. An aged widow living on $1,800 
a year in a small town is not in the same 
situation as a widow and four children liv- 
ing on welfare payments in Los Angeles, 
The 30 million also includes those whom 
Senator Gotpwarer has in mind when he 
demands an inquiry into the “attitudes” 
of relief recipients and suggests that those 
who are physically able be “put to work to 
earn their benefits.” Governor Rockefeller, 
approaching the problem very differently, 
stresses the circumstances of the poor 
rather than their attitudes. He speaks of 
“minority groups * * * with no experience, 
no training. They come to a big city, and 
these people are lost.” 
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In many cases it is impossible to say to 
what extent attitudes of shiftlessness are 
created by circumstances of poverty or vice 
versa. It is dangerous to make sweeping 
assumptions either way and to base public 
policies on these assumptions. If we remove 
from relief recipients all pressure of indi- 
vidual responsibility for their poverty, then 
we may condemn to permanent dependence 
many who might otherwise escape. If, on 
the other hand, we step up the pressure of 
personal responsibility, many will fail to 
meet the challenge. 

Quite possibly, President Johnsons spe- 
cific proposals will include some programs 
that the Federal Government can properly 
undertake. One such may be the effort to 
revive the distressed areas of Appalachia. 
But the sloganeering atmosphere of an elec- 
tion year will make it difficult to choose 
among proposals. In this context the Presi- 
dent's word, war,“ is unfortunate. Wars 
are conducted under the sole direction of 
the Federal Government. In wartime we 
suspend considerations of what’s good for the 
economy. Yet it is the production system 
that attacks the causes of poverty most ef- 
fectively—a fact strangely omitted from 
President Johnson's speech. Decade after 
decade the incidence of poverty in the United 
States has been diminished, not by Govern- 
ment programs but by an advancing private 
economy. 

A single-minded war“ on poverty might 
produce legislation that would damage the 
economy in a way that would actually retard 
economic progress—and the reduction of 
poverty. To take one possibility; many em- 
ployed people are poor; a $2-an-hour mini- 
mum-wage law would promise to raise them 
above the poverty level; but, in fact, the 
probable effect of such a law would be to in- 
crease unemployment and swell relief rolls. 

Instead of oversimplifying the problem in 
a phrase, we need to break it up into its com- 
ponents and deal with them piecemeal. 
Medical care for the indigent aged hasn't 
much in common with retraining workers 
displaced by automation. Private charity, 
corporate philanthropy, local government ef- 
forts to relieve distress should all be stepped 
up beyond their present levels. Such efforts 
to meet the multiple forms of poverty one 
by one should not be drowned in a slogan 
which suggests that a “war on poverty” is the 
prime and direct responsibility of the Federal 
Government. 


Commemoration Subscribed to by All the 
Christian Churches, of Perry Hall, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix to 
the Recor, I include therein a Christian 
commemoration subscribed to by all the 
Christian churches of Perry Hall, Md.: 
To the Churches in Perry Hall: 

Stricken with grief and sorrow at the un- 
timely death of John F. Kennedy, 35th Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, the 
clergymen of the Perry Hall ministerium join 
with their countrymen in prayers to Al- 
mighty God for Mrs. Kennedy, her children, 
and the other members of the Kennedy fam- 
ily. 

In this hour of despair we ask all commu- 
nicants to join in corporate penitence. May 
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we reflect upon the responsibility we all must 
bear in this national tragedy. 

Let us unite in prayer with all Christian 
men throughout the world for our Nation, 
its leaders, and its new President. 

Rev. Evan J. BARTELL, ` 
St. Michael's Lutheran Church. 
Rev. Harry E. BRUNETT, 
St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 
Rey. JOHN P. BucHHEISTER, 
Perry Hall Methodist Church. 
Rev. W. T, Durr, 
Perry Hall Presbyterian Church. 
Rev. CHARLES K. RIEPE, 
St. Joseph's Roman Catholic Church. 
Rev. LUTHER STEARNES, 
Camp Chapel Methodist Church. 


The 1963 George E. Stringfellow Cancer 
Editorial Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, April is 
Cancer Control Month. Throughout the 
United States and its possessions an in- 
tensive educational campaign is to be 
carried out in an effort to enlist every 
American in the fight to stamp out an 
invader, so far unconquered by medical 
science, which this year will cause the 
deaths of some 284,000 American men, 
women, and children. The latest report 
of our Surgeon General without equivo- 
cation confirms the American Cancer 
Society's position over many years on the 
causal link between lung cancer and cig- 
arette smoking and calls for appropriate 
remedial action. 

It is but another incentive to spur on 
this drive to find the basic causes and 
perhaps the definitive cures for cancer. 
In this crusade the American Cancer So- 
ciety, which last year allocated nearly 
$12,500,000 for research has the approval 
and cooperation of the National Cancer 
Institute. It has the support of 2 mil- 
lion volunteers, who visit hundreds of 
thousands of homes and bring encour- 
aging messages of progress and hope. 

The fight is not theirs alone. It is a 
challenge to all of us. Therefore, to- 
day I am urging that we get behind the 
cancer crusade with our money and our 
various talents so that the day of success 
may be brought that much closer. Of 
the 59 divisions of the American Cancer 
Society, none is more active than the 
New Jersey division, which has the sup- 
port of the State’s residents and raises 
more than $1 million annually to carry 
on the cancer fight. The division also 
receives great support from the State’s 
newspapers which participate in an 
annual contest for the George E. 
Stringfellow Cancer Editorial Awards. 
Named for the first president of the divi- 
sion, two plaques are awarded yearly, one 
for weekly papers and one for daily pa- 
pers. 

It is my great pleasure to announce to 
you the winners of the 1963 contest and 
ask their inclusion in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. The 1963 daily winner writ- 
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ten by Frank R. Oliver, Union City, NJ. 
Hudson Dispatch, “Relentless Fight 
Against Cancer”: 

RELENTLESS FIGHT AGAINST CANCER 


While greater public attention than nor- 
mally is given during the month of April to 
the fight against the scourge of cancer there 
is a segment of the population that through- 
out the year is conducting a relentless battle 
against a disease that kills one person every 
2 minutes. 

Mainly the reasons for this greater concen- 
tration on a crusade for better health are to 
encourage more persons to become alert to 
the causes of cancer and to make a financial 
contribution to the program of American 
Cancer Society which is constantly spon- 
soring projects, tests and more tests in an 
untiring pursuit of a complete cure. 

Hudson and Bergen County chapters are 
an integral part of the national campaign 
that is aimed at cornering completely 4 
curse of humanity. Few, vicariously or 
otherwise, have not felt the sting of this 
death-dealing malady. Some know about 
cancer from personal experiences. They are 
those who have witnessed the long suffering 
and death of loved ones. Others only know 
of it through what they read. The stories 
are poignant, moving, heart-rending and 
usually lead to persons making generous 
contributions of time, money or both in & 
major volunteer humane effort. The battle 
is made more urgent by the knowledge that 
rolls of victims of cancer grow constantly. 
While major advances have been made, 
more study, more procedures, more educa- 
tion are essential if the numerous already 
cataloged sarcomas are to be arrested and 
eradicated. 

A major breakthrough has been effected 
by science and in order to insure further 
progress considerable amounts of money are 
required. This year Hudson County chap- 
ter, under direction of County Supervisor 
John Deegan, is seeking to raise $80,000- 
Last year the $55,000 quota was oversub- 
scribed. In Bergen County the goal has 
again been set at $200,000 with Mrs. Walter 
Grebenstein of Cliffside Park as county 
chairman. Mrs. Rosemary Yurich of Fort 
Lee is heading the campaign in East Bergen- 
The chapter last year raised $187,000. 

This money, that is raised by an army Of 
volunteer workers, has done much to pro- 
vide a more hopeful outlook for those unfor- 
tunates stricken with cancer and members 
of their family, Because these funds have 
made possible more skillful surgery, more 
refined radiation and more effective drugs 
one of three cancer victims is being saved 
today. During the past decade almost 
1 million persons have been “cured” each 
year. That is they showed no signs of the 
disease 5 years after treatment ended, Each 
year the number is increasing. More than 
half are being cured through surgery and 
the rest by X-rays, or surgery plus X-rays- 
Many among them were the wise and lucky 
ones who, alert to the symptoms of cancer. 
underwent regular checkups and their 
cancers were still localized when doctors 
went to work and were able to check the 
spread of the virluent, destructive disorders- 

And while scientists search most every- 
where for new drugs, new methods for bât- 
tling cancer, societies such as those in Hud- 
son and Bergen Counties are doing their 
utmost to bring relief to the patients within 
their areas and to ease the burdens of heads 
of households where the malevolent malady 
has made felt its force. 

The societies are aware that economics 
can become a crisis to a distraught family: 
Home-costs care for a patient such as drugs: 
treatments, nursing, and hospital equipment, 
are far beyond an average family’s finan 
means. A comfortable cash resesrve can be- 
come depleted in a short space of time. 4 
family with little or no cash reserve is in 
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desperate straits, Making those stricken as 
comfortable as possible is a major task of 
local cancer societies. To carry out their 
Missions of mercy effectively they have or- 
ganized a homemaker service, nursing serv- 
ice, a motor corps to transport patients to 
doctors and clinics and numerous other 
functions in the name of humaneness, 
These selfless groups are deserving of 
every ounce of help the public can spare. So 
when a yolunteer approaches you for a con- 
tribution, please be as generous as possible. 


The 1963 Weekly Winner—vwritten by 
Les Malamut, Union Leader, Union, N.J., 
“To Face the Need”: 

To FACE THE NEED 


The best answer is to face it. 

We must face the need for research and 
for funds to conduct that research, 

We must face the need to know what it is 
We fear and how our fears can be tempered 
by reason and education. 

We must face the need to eliminate the 
Silence and the darkness—we must learn 
about it, talk about it, write about it, do 
something about it. 

For it is the light of knowledge that helps 
the cancer crusade volunteer raise the 
funds that help the researcher raise the odds 
that help the physician raise the hopes of 
the patient. 

For it is the light of knowledge—not 
mute fears multiplying with ignorance— 
that sends us to a physician for a medical 
Checkup annually, that makes us face the 
need to learn cancer's danger signals, that 
directs us to the doctor if one of these sig- 
nals lasts longer than 2 weeks, that tells the 
Cancer patient more and more people like 
him are being saved each year. 

“What are the odds the growth is mal- 
ignant?” we asked the Hoctor a year ago. In 
lear * * * with halting words * * for 
the patient was the one we hold most dear— 
and the reply would be more important than 
any we had known. The doctor told us. 

There were more and more questions—the 
Ones we posed, those from her and from our 
Children, those from cherished friends. 
There were questions about surgery, about 
8 about radiation therapy, about 

e. 

Dreaded at first, the answers we received 
brought enlightenment (surgery to remove, 
Tadiation to destroy) * * * then hope (early 
detection was most important) * * * then 
Confidence (survival rates were with us). 

There had been fear and gloom and win- 
ter when we left for the hospital. But 
Spring had come when we returned—the 
grass was green, there were hints of blossoms 
On the trees, the bulbs sprouted anew with 

e. 
So there were tears of joy. 

And there was gratitude to those who had 
brought enlightenment through money, 
through research, through education, 
through compassion. 

They had faced the need. 

Information about obtaining educational 
literature, acting as a volunteer in Union’s 
Cancer Crusade or making a contribution can 

obtained from the chairman, Mrs. Walter 
M. Hildebrandt, and the cochairman, Mrs. 

und Hamill. 


lowa General Assembly Speaks Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include herewith House Concur- 
rent Resolution 3, recently adopted by 
the General Assembly of the State of 
Iowa in special session: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 3 


Whereas the current livestock market 
prices are disastrously low resulting in a 
depression of Iowa's total economy; and 

Whereas the recent red meat imports vol- 
untary agreements with Australia, New 
Zealand, and Ireland do not contribute to a 
sound agricultural economy; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has the executive authority under the exist- 
ing law to administer meat imports; now 
therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
oj the State of Iowa, the Senate concurring, 
That the General Assembly respectfully re- 
quest the President of the United States to 
base agreements on a level no higher than 
the import average of the year 1958 through 
1962; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States 
and to the Members of Congress from Iowa. 

We, Robert W. Naden, speaker of the 
house of Iowa, and William R. Kendrick, 
chief clerk of the house, hereby certify that 
the above and foregoing resolution was 
adopted by the house and senate of the 
60th general assembly in extraordinary ses- 
sion. 

Ropert W. NADEN, 
Speaker of the House, 
WILLIAM R. KENDRICK, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


Congressional Hearings on South Viet- 
nam—20 Questions for Better Public 
Understanding of the Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, last 
October, I called for a full congressional 
review of the war in South Vietnam and 
the role of the United States in it. To- 
day I repeat this request. I suggest that 
it is our obligation, as citizens and as 
elected representatives, to call upon out- 
side experts, as well as the Government 
spokesmen who have heretofore monop- 
olized information on this conflict. 
Americans risking their lives in this war- 
torn country have described this war an 
“an endless tunnel”; we must know 
whether this is so, or whether something 
can indeed be done to insure that our 
sons do not repeat the tragedy of Dien 
Bien Phu. 

In the 2 years that American troops, 
money, and supplies have been pouring 
into South Vietnam on a large scale to 
advise and support the South Vict- 
namese in their death struggle with the 
Communists, we have heard many con- 
flicting reports about our function in 
southeast Asia. On a Monday not long 
ago the American public was told that 
the Communists had made considerable 
progress in the past few months; on 
Tuesday, the same authority claimed 
that the anti-Communst South Vietna- 
mese had made considerable progress in 
the past 2 weeks; and on Wednesday, we 
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heard, from the same source, that “things 
have never looked so bad.” Is it any 
wonder that speculation is rife? 

A month later we are told that the 
basic military problem is in South Viet- 
nam itself and that action in North Viet- 
nam will perform no miracle. A few days 
after that another high-ranking official 
reveals that in the last few weeks, a de- 
liberate buildup of heavy weapons from 
North Vietnam has been observed. 

I support America's commitment to 
Maintain southeast Asia’s independ- 
ence; what is more, I want to see that 
this commitment is carried out. I recog- 
nize that there is no magic cure for the 
crippling virus of Communist guerrilla 
warfare. I say merely that we have got 
to take our hands away from our eyes. 
For 2 years or more we have been playing 
blindfolded against a team that sees 
clearly. Yet we cannot wish the Commu- 
nists out of southeast Asia. Isvestia 
declares that we are now changing the 
rules of the game. Just what are the 
rules and what is this deadly game? 
More important, what are the stakes? 


The American people and their repre- 
sentatives have a right to know the an- 
swers to these questions. Over 200 
Americans have lost their lives in this 
tragic conflict. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars have poured into South Vietnam, 
along with uncounted millions of dollars 
in planes, supplies, and weapons for our 
own troops. While we have been blind- 
folded, the Vietcong have gained almost 
complete control over the Mekong Delta, 
which used to be a key rice-exporting 
area, and have made alarming gains in 
the central provinces where we were 
confident of South Vietnamese control. 
In 1962 and 1963, we have now learned, 
the Vietcong captured enough Ameri- 
can-made weapons to arm practically 
their entire force. 


Recently a New Yorker sent me a let- 
ter from a relative stationed in South 
Vietnam. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the letter be inserted at this 
point in the Recorp. In order to spare 
this disheartened young man from any 
possible punishment for speaking his 
mind, I have omitted any identifying in- 
formation from his letter. He writes 
as follows: 

The article you sent about the Army-Air 
Force battle was terrific and 100 percent 
true. We see it every day and it’s a crying 
shame. There are so many things going on 
here that you wonder how the United States 
ever won a war; it is a very poorly run 
war, believe me. The Army mentioned the 
Mohawk, saying they are testing it over 
here with 8 planes, They had 15 originally 
but have only 5 now, the rest were all shot 
down and they cost $1 million each. 

They are designed to do the same job our 
planes do and although they are slightly 
faster and carry a little firepower, they are 
the biggest waste of money the country has 
seen, The helicopters they speak so highly 
of are being shot down daily due to their 
vulnerability. The statistics they come up 
with do not reflect what the fighting man 
knows is the truth. The soldiers are almost 
refusing to fly without Air Force fighter 
cover, when they go in with choppers only 
they run into a wall of enemy fire every 
time. It's only the wheels who are pushing 
Army air, the men on the ground who need 
the help, want fighter cover. It's a fact that 
the choppers are up their own peo- 
ple. They have 18- and 19-year-old kids 
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running the machineguns and when they 
get into the landing zone they squeeze the 
trigger and don't stop firing until they're on 
the way home. Consequently they shoot 
anything in their path, Vietcong, friendly 
troops, other choppers, it’s a crime. They 
forget to mention the nighttime. Every 
night 10 to 20 forts are attacked by the Viet- 
cong and there is no possible way to defend 
them, choppers can't fly at night, so the Air 
Force goes out to them. By bombing and 
strafing around the forts almost every one 
has been saved because of air support. Every 
day we're losing more ground to the Vietcong, 
they're getting stronger, smarter, and better 
equipped * * Most of the Americans 
here are doing more harm than good, living 
in Saigon at a fancy hotel, swimming pools, 
making extra money by flying once a month. 
I could tell you stories for an hour about 
the waste here, maybe I will sometime. Of 
the 16,000 men here, 10,000 are 100-percent 
useless. But that’s another story. What 
we should do is pull out 90 percent of our 
people and keep the money coming, the 
war would go no different and the Viet- 
cong will not be able to kill more Ameri- 
icans at least. You can’t Imagine what a 
mess this place is, the industrial might of 
America forced to fight on guerrilla terms is 
outclassed, It's going to take the Vietnamese 
themselves to win this one. 


How many Americans are receiving 
letters like this which predict that the 
war will be lost by the end of this year? 
How can we put an end to the under- 
mining of morale, the fearful rumors, 
and crippling speculation about this war 
unless the Government brings questions 
like this out into the open and provides 
honest answers? 

When one hears in one breath that 
we are going to stay in South Vietnam 
to the finish, and in the next that we 
are going to withdraw in less than 2 
years, one has difficulty understanding 
just what we do intend todo. When our 
President tells the North Vietnamese 
that they are “playing a dangerous 
game,” we would like to know just what 
that means, and not have to rely on in- 
spired newspaper speculation. 

What is more, if this is a primarily 
South Vietnamese war, why is not it up 
to the South Vietnamese command to 
determine whether terrorist or guerrilla 
or other activities in North Vietnam 
would be useful. Do not Secretary 
Rusk’s recent comments, downgrading 
the usefulness of such actions, explode 
the myth that the South Vietnamese are 
running this war? 

When at last a regime appears in 
South Vietnam that recognizes that this 
war is primarily a political affair, that 
the South Vietnamese people are the key 
to its successful completion, we want to 
know what they are doing to win over 
this warweary peasantry. 

People are not satisfied with word that 
“the proper course is being followed” in 
South Vietnam. What is the proper 
course? concerns them much more. 

I am therefore sending to the Defense 
Department and the Department of 
State 20 questions about the present sit- 
uation in South Vietnam and the actions 
now being taken to improve it. These 
are important questions, and in my 
views, they should have full and frank 
answers. The Congress and the Ameri- 
can people want the answers. 

Obviously, no one wants military 
secrets to be disclosed, but neither do we 
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want vital information about our Na- 
tion’s policies to be withheld in an un- 
warranted security cloak. The people 
have the right to know where we are 
going and what we are doing in Vietnam. 
Answers to these questions are impera- 
tive to clear up the confusion and pro- 
vide the information which is now lack- 
ing and which is essential if future poli- 
cies in this area are to enjoy the united 
support and understanding of the pub- 
lic and the Congress. Perhaps these 
questions cannot be answered until the 
present on-the-spot evaluation is con- 
cluded but certainly promptly thereafter 
we should be informed. 

These 20 questions are: 

First. Is the strategic hamlet program 
being continued? How many such ham- 
lets are now in existence? How many 
have been overrun by Vietcong forces 
since their establishment? What is 
being done to insure beyond doubt the 
security of these hamlets in the future? 

Second. What areas of South Viet- 
nam are today under the control of the 
Communists? 

Third. How many anti-Communist 
village leaders have been assassinated 
by the Vietcong since January 1, 1962? 

Fourth. How many weapons have 
been captured from the South Viet- 
namese by Vietcong since early 1962? 
On a weekly basis, how many have been 
captured since November 1, 1963? How 
many have been recaptured? 

Fifth. What is the average cost per 
month of American participation in the 
war in South Vietnam? What is the 
cost of military assistance and other pay- 
ments to the South Vietnamese? What 
is the cost of direct U.S. activities? 

Sixth. How many American planes 
and helicopters, flown by American per- 
sonnel, have been shot down over South 
Vietnam in the past 2 years? 

Seventh. To what extent is the Viet- 
cong operation self-sustaining and in- 
dependent, and to what extent is it sup- 
ported or sustained by elements outside 
South Vietnam? 

Eighth. What is being done to cut off 
Vietcong supply lines from other na- 
tions? Has the Ho Chi Minh trail been 
blocked? 

Ninth. What action has been taken on 
Cambodian Prince Sihanouk’s proposal 
to seal Cambodia’s borders against Com- 
munist guerrillas? What action has 
been taken to seal Laotian borders 
against Communist forays? 

Tenth. What is the estimated size of 
all Vietcong forces today? 

Eleventh. Who are the leaders of the 
Vietcong? Where do they come from? 
Are they North or South Vietnamese? 
Where are they trained? To what ex- 
tent is Red China supporting the Viet- 
cong operations? 

Twelfth. How many American person- 
nel in South Vietnam, military and civil- 
ian, haye been wounded or killed as a 
result of Vietcong action? 

Thirteenth. If a decision is made to 
undertake any kind of action against the 
North Vietnamese, will it be made by the 
United States Government or the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam? Will the 
Congress be consulted? 
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Fourteenth. Is the United States seri- 
ously considering neutralization of Viet- 
nam along the lines negotiated in Laos? 

Fifteenth. What actions are being 
taken to stabilize the present regime in 
South Vietnam politically and economi- 
cally? 

Sixteenth. How many American offi- 
cers have resigned in protest against the 
course of events in South Vietnam? 
Have they been allowed to make public 
statements? 

Seventeenth. How many American 
troops can be withdrawn from South 
Vietnam by the end of 1965? How many 
will have to remain? What will their 
functions be? 

Eighteenth. Who has primary respon- 
sibility on the ground for U.S. actions 
and policy in South Vietnam? 

Nineteenth. What efforts have been 
made to secure support and assistance 
from other free nations in Asia in defeat- 
ing Communist encroachments in South 
Vietnam? 

Twentieth. What effect would a Com- 
munist takeover in South Vietnam have 
on the U.S. strategic position in the Far 
East? 

Let me again make clear that I do not 
want our Government to make a public 
reply on points where answers could jeop- 
ardize the course of military activities. 
But military security must not become 
an excuse for withholding information 
needed by the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people for a full understanding of 
what our present objectives are and how 
they can be achieved in an increasingly 
critical area of the world. 

There is already mounting evidence 
that the lack of information and the 
wide speculation on policy are under- 
mining morale on our side and are help- 
ing the Communists considerably more 
than a clear and factual statement of 
the situation and of United States and 
South Vietnamese policies would do. 


Growing Straight and Strong Into the 
Light of the Sun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me deen satisfaction to know of the in- 
tense interest aroused in people across 
the land by many of the issues coming 
before the Congress for consideration. 

To me, it means that our democracy 
is working; that people are willing to 
take out time and energy from their 
other pressing concerns and give thought 
to the improvement of their country. 

The other day I received a letter from 
one of my constituents urging me to sup- 
port the land and water conservation 
fund bill; This letter was so beauti- 
fully written and contained such lovely 
sentiments that I am taking the liberty 
of including it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recoxp so that others may get as much Daniel Flood: A Modern Daniel Webster cr addresses in the U.S. Congress that are 


enjoyment and satisfaction from read- 
ing it as I have received. 

The letter follows: 

HOLLY woop, CALIF., 
February 12, 1964. 
Hon. Eowarp R. ROYBAL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Rorzal.: I have never written to 
you beforé, nor to any Representative, but I 
find now a sense of responsibility and duty 
to myself, to you, to all my fellow men to 
write this letter. 

I received a circular in the mail today 
asking that a letter be written to tell you, 
my Representative, to please support the 
land and water conservation fund bill (H.R. 
3846). 

I ask you for myself and for all the people 
I know and all those I don't know to please 
support legislation to save what I think of 
as the freedom and majesty of America, the 
embodiment of our democratic principles. 

One cannot walk through a forest with- 
out sensing the strength and freedom of the 
trees, stretching up to the sun, into the 
sky, without feeling that our country was 
founded and dreamt of by our predecessors 
to be like those trees, to be able to grow in the 
sun and in the open air, to stretch and be 
free and strong. 

I think there will be no more Whitmans, 
no more Thoreaus, Emersons, Robert Frosts, 
nọ more poets, and no more music, and really 
no more meaning to the everyday life we 
lead without the trees, and the majesty of 
Mountains above the trees, and the lichen 
that grows on the rocks beside a mountain 
stream encircled by trees. ; 

I think of progress and profit and reasons 
that would never justify the trees being cut 
but help to explain to me why they could be 
cut, and then must go back to the basic 
feeling I have—that to preserve America’s 
Nature is to preserve America, her freedom, 
her growth, her openness, her essence and 
reason for being. 

Democracy is worked for and is only good 
‘when we, the people, strive each day to care 
and to appreciate the responsibility we all 
have to make it work. 

Where I think of the forest and the trees 
and the order and silent striving of nature, 
and the triumph that I feel when I drive 

h a tunnel at Yosemite and see, un- 
believable but actually real, Half Dome 
Standing majestic in the sun—and then the 
feeling of what America is, and how truly 
great and big and grand, and how I must, 
&s a part of this greatness, be as big and as 
Open as Half Dome standing there in the“ 
sun. 


At the risk of sounding overly dramatic 
and perhaps even corny“ I have written to 
you. But how unimportant some petty fear 
Of perhaps being laughed at or thought to 
be foolish, how really unimportant when I 
think that even one single tree could be 
Cut down, cut off from its roots, a tree which 
can never be replaced, that I, in my life- 

can never see grow into the sun, 
Can never feel that sense of timelessness that 
I feel with the redwoods. 

I am armed with my pen and hopes, but 
you are in Washington, in the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives, and your vote and your caring 
Will truly decide the lives of many people 
(as well as trees) and also, if what I feel I 
learn about democracy and my country from 
America’s nature is true, then we must not 
Only preserve her natural resources for rec- 
Teation but because here is our example, our 

r, Our way marked out, clear and real 
Of how we must guide ourselves to be 
Straight and strong to grow up into the light 
Of the sun. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Karen D. LEMOS. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, former 
President Theodore Roosevelt once re- 
marked that the only compensation for 
enduring the burdens of public life is the 
occasional opportunity to render a 
worthwhile public service. The congres- 
sional career of my distinguished and 
scholarly colleague from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Froop] is featured by a series of 
tremendous achievements, for example, 
his investigation of the secret Katyn 
Massacre in World War II of Polish 
Army officer prisoners of war by Com- 
munist forces. 

A recent mighty achievement by him 
has been the clarification of interoceanic 
canal issues and defense of the treaty- 
based sovereignty of the United States 
over the Canal Zone and Panama Canal. 
In numerous addresses to the House, both 
eloquent and masterly, he has rendered 
a service of the first magnitude of im- 
portance to the Nation and, in fact, to 
the entire world. Moreover, his collected 
addresses on the Panama Canal and 
other Caribbean matters are unique in 
U.S. history and will rank him with some 
of our greatest statesmen in Isthmian 
history, along with Roosevelt, W. H. Taft, 
Elihu Root, and John Hay. 

It was, indeed, gratifying to read in 
the February 16, 1964, issue of the Sun- 
day Independent of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
of the honor recently bestowed upon him 
by the military committee of the Sover- 
eign Order of St. John of Jerusalem, in 
which he is described as a modern Daniel 
Webster. 

The indicated article follows: 

A special meeting of cabinet officers and 
members of the military committee of the 
Sovereign Order of St. John of Jerusalem last 
Thursday paid tribute to Congressman Dan- 
IEL J. Fr oo recently in Washington, in rec- 
ognition of his stand on the Panama crisis. 

The meeting was presided over by Maj. 
Gen. Charles A. Willoughby (ret.), former 
chief of intelligence for Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. Others who paid tribute to the Con- 
gressman were Brig. Gen. J. Harry La- 
Brum (ret.); H. E. Emilio Nunex Portuondo, 
twice President of the Security Council of the 
United Nations; Lt. Gen. P. A. Del Valle 
(ret.); Prince Michel Sturdaz, former Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in Rumania; Col. 
Tnourot Pichel. 

The order announced that it deplored the 
lack of interest and support of subjects and 
projects vital to the interests and safety of 
the United States, and voted a tribute to the 

for his defense of the Panama 
Canal. The dinner adopted this statement: 

“To Dante, FiLoop, the modern Daniel 
Webster: 

“Throughout the history of our country 
great crises have produced great leaders. 
This principle is aptly illustrated in the 1964 
world crisis over the Panama Canal, which is 
now the key target of the international 


Communist conspiracy for the Sovietization - 


of the Western Hemisphere. 

“As a student of history, Representative 
Dante. J. FLOOD, of Pennsylvania, recognized 
this danger and in 1957 started upon a series 


now full of historic meaning. 
“ “VALIANT CHAMPION’ 

“Exploring the significant aspects of one 
of the gravest geopolitical situations in the 
world, with the abundance and thorough- 
ness of genius, this Democratic 
from ivania has become the most val- 
iant champion in Washington and the Nation 
for the defense of U.S. sovereignty and juris- 
diction over the Canal Zone and Panama 
Canal. - 

“Basing his arguments on irrefutable doc- 
umentations, he has clarified the issues and 
developed a program of remedial actions that 
are of inestimable value to the United States 
and indeed, to the entire world. 

“Delivered in Congress with the force and 
eloquence of our greatest parliamentary ora- 
tors and statesmen, his addresses have, by 
reason and logic alone, provided the United- 
States with a statesmanlike leadership at a 
time of gravest crisis, which has won the 
respect of his opponents, the admiration of 
his colleagues, and the support of all loyal 
and patriotic American citizens. He is in- 
deed, a modern Daniel Webster.” 5 


Federal Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1964 - 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, it is dif- 
ficult for many citizens of these United 
States to understand the actions of our 
Federal Government, particularly what 
motivates those in charge of administer- 
ing the law. The question is frequently 
asked, “Are the Federal laws adminis- 
tered equally among all the citizens of 
the Republic or are they administered 
upon a political basis?“ 

This question is strikingly pointed up 
in an editorial which appeared under 
date of March 2 in the Gulfport-Biloxi 
Daily Herald, a highly respected news- 
paper in my congressional district. The 
uniformly esteemed editor of that paper, 
Mr. Eugene Wilkes, is in no sense a radi- 
cal of either the right or left. He is 


see this Republic and its heritage pre- 
served for future generations. As one 
who subscribes to his philosophy of Gov- 
ernment, I submit the editorial for the 
attention of the administration as well 
as the public generally. 

The editorial follows: 

FEDERAL ACTION 


There are many problems in a Republic 
that may not be understood by the general 


Government is now sending the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation into the area to try 
to find out who is responsible for the bomb- 
ings that are taking place. 

The Daily Herald is not accusing the strik- 
ers, railroad, or any others for the acts of 
vandalism that have been occurring, but it 
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is blaming the Federal Government for not 
taking some action to protect the railroad 
which is serving Cape Kennedy missile center. 
The United States sent an army of mar- 
shals into Mississippi to see that one Negro 
was admitted to the University of Mississippi, 
but it takes a year for it to do something 
about efforts to wreck trains on a railroad 
that is strike-bound. Four hundred mar- 
shals to get one man into a school, but not 
any effort to protect a railroad that is deliver- 
ing defense material to a test area. 
A question we would like to ask is? Who 
it is that sees that 400 marshals aid a Negro 
into a school, yet does nothing to 
aid the United States in its defense efforts? 


Mellowing Soviets Renew Attacks on 
Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, while ad- 
ministration leaders continue to try to 
sell the American people on coexistence 
with communism because the Soviet 
Union is mellowing, and we are told by 
our British allies that we should help 
strengthen Russia because a comfortable 
C; unist is less aggressive, news dis- 

es from the Soviet Union detail a 
new and.vigorous attack on religion and 
belief in God. 

Apologists for communism simply will 

not recognize the fact that the Com- 
munist goal has never changed. It is a 
system dedicated to the enslavement of 
all the peoples of the world. It is nota 
political party, but a conspiracy. It 
does not honor treaties or agreements 
and uses lies, deceit, murder, and sub- 
version as weapons in spreading Soviet 
imperialism. 
When, Mr. Speaker, are we going to 
have a leadership which will honestly 
call communism what it is and deal 
with it as an enemy? 

Dr. Robert Morris points out how 
some forces in this country are taking 
actions which strengthen the Commu- 
nist war on religion in the following 
column: 


MELLOWING ATHEISM 
(By Robert Morris) 

An official Moscow announcement tells us 
of the new Communist campaign to eradicate 
religion from Soviet life. Pravda announces 
that atheist action groups are to be set up 
in all cities and towns to press for the ellmi- 
nation of all vestiges of religion. 

This is another manifestation of the “mel- 
lowing” image of the Soviet Union which our 

planners are foisting upon us. While 
the Soviet Union establishes an Institute of 
Scientific Atheism under the Academy of 
Social Sciences, to implement this drive, 
the effective policy-molding influences in 
the United States continue to assume that 
Khrushchev's forces are undergoing an “evo- 
lutionary” change in direction. 

By way of meeting this wholly fanciful 
evolution, our Supreme Court, which reflects 
the “world community” goal of our plan- 
ners, is secularizing our own society as vig- 
orously as our mores will permit. 

Our Declaration of Independence correctly 
sets forth that we derive our authority as a 
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nation from the “Laws of Nature and Na- 
ture’s God” and that all men are “endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights.“ Yet the judges of our highest trl- 
bunal hold that government must be neutral 
between atheism and religion. With this 
newly discovered premise, they then proceed 
to hold for the atheist in every one of the 
school prayer and related cases. 

As a result, the wholesome influence on our 
society of the recitation of a simple nonde- 
nominational prayer or Bible reading by 
schoolchildren is now being denied us. The 
obvious result of what these judges have 
wrought will be the establishment of atheism 
as the state religion. 

Our Chief Justice, who generally runs 
ahead of the other policy molders, has dram- 
atized this trend by telling Congressmen who 
were framing legislation to inscribe “In God 
We Trust” over the Supreme Court Building 
facade, that such an inscription would mar 
the “symmetry” of his Court. 

Thus, the new world being shaped for us 
falls into perspective. The trend is every- 
where apparent and particularly in Soviet 
target areas. This week we saw the domi- 
nation of U Thant and his top assistant, U.N. 
Under Secretary General Vladimir Suslov, 
the tough Soviet czar of the Division of Se- 
curity Council and Political Affairs, extended 
into the Mediterranean. The news, as I 
write this, is that the U.N. Security Council 
has introduced a resolution empowering U 
Thant, and not the Security Council, to es- 
tablish a peacekeeping force in Cyprus. 

This, of course, is the domain of atheist 
Susloy, former assistant to atheist Andrei 
Gromyko, the Soviet Foreign Minister who 
performed the eyeball-to-eyeball lie at the 
time of the 1962 Cuban missile crisis. 

A fatuous footnote appears on the news 
story reporting this U.N. action: It says that 
the Soviet Union might veto the resolution. 
I await only a statement from Adlai Steven- 
son saying that the Cyprus solution is a vic- 
tory for patience and firmness. 


Cyprus Time Bomb 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. KEATING. Mr, President, the 
situation in Cyprus grows increasingly 
grave. Not only have Great Britain and 
the United States failed to provide a 
solution to the problem within the 
framework of the Atlantic Alliance, but 
also there is no evidence that the United 
Nations has as yet come any closer. 
Meanwhile, communal warfare in- 
creases; antagonism between Greece 
and Turkey mounts; the Soviet Union 
and Communist elements find ever 
larger scope for interference; and the 
influence of the United States on both of 
our NATO allies is drastically reduced. 

Mr. President, there is obviously no 
ideal solution for Cyprus; no solution 
that has as yet been suggested has any 
where near universal support. What is 
more, the real problem is not alone a 
short-term end to fighting, but a long- 
term solution for the peaceful govern- 
ment of the island. 

One proposal that has been offered is 
& very radical one. As put forward by 
A. N. Spanel, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Latex Corp., it calls for outright 
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purchase at a fair appraised value of all 
Turkish properties in Cyprus and reset- 
tlement of the Turkish minority with 
full recompense in Turkey. The pro- 
posal is a drastic one that may evoke 
strong protests both from the Turkish 
Cypriots and from the Government of 
Turkey. On the other hand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is just possible that such a 
crucial move may be the only way to 
put an end to a smoldering and unhappy 
feud that is endangering the lives of 
both Greek and Turkish Cypriots and 
jeopardizing peaceful relations between 
Greece and Turkey. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge that 
this proposal be explored in depth, to 
determine whether it is in any form 
feasible or desirable as a long-term solu- 
tion to the deeply disturbing crisis in 
Cyprus. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor, following my re- 
marks, the text of a recent statement by 
Mr. Spanel on this issue. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF A. N. SPANEL 

Many a man has died of blood poisoning 
that started with a scratch. Let us hope 
that this will not be the fate of NATO 
lacerated as it is by Cyprus. Yet the danger 
is real and the United Nations appears to 
have no solution that can be deemed to be 
permanent in character. NATO, already 
weakened by Western disunity, will there- 
fore continue to exist under mounting threat 
until an enduring solution for Cyprus 18 
found and promptly implemented. 

Indeed, the situation is so grave that Mr. 
C. L. Sulzberger, who is certainly no alarmist, 
writing from the Paris office of The New 
York Times expressed this ominous note: 

“The world has become so used to hearing 
about trouble in Cyprus that it isn't aware 
how desperate the current crisis is. Every 
day it gets worse despite U.N. pacifying 
efforts. 

“Neither Athens nor Ankara wants things 
to slip over the brink but they are on the 
verge of doing so. Neither can control its 
own advocates on the island and Archbishop 
Makarios is no longer master of a situation 
he misguidedly helped create. Extremists 
are in the saddle. 

“Time is running out; we are near the 
brink of disaster. NATO has found itself 
unable to dam the threatened tide despite 
ail efforts by Secretary General Stikker. _ 

Both sides the 80 percent Greek majority 
and the 20 percent Turkish minority—are 
preparing for a showdown and both sides 
are interested in gaining the support of their 
conationalists, the mainland Greeks and 
mainland Turks. The extremists are not 
seeking to avoid war: they prefer it.” 

It is in this context that we present the 
following article which details a construc- 
tive plan for solving the explosive Cyprus 
problem. Written by Mr. Eliahu Ben-Horin. 
historian and authority on Mediterranean 
affairs, it merits urgent consideration bY 
tree world governments and NATO. 


Tue Crprus Turn Boms 
(By Eliahu Ben-Horin) 
No one, howsoever optimistic, can pos- 


* sibly believe that the present deliberations 


on Cyprus can produce either lasting peace 
on that island or a definitive solution for the 
highly complicated problems that confront 
it. Even if a neutral “police force" is agre 
upon, it will be just one more fragile pallia- 
tive, a costly palliative both politically and 
financially. An international garrison 
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10.000 men will reportedly cost $50 million 
for a 3-month stay. And when the 3 months 
are over? 

The political "expenditure," moreover, will 
Tun much higher. The Cyprus crisis has al- 
ready provided Moscow with an open door 
for intervention in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and for playing the part of the de- 
fender of the oppressed" against alleged im- 
Perialistic designs of the West. Two mem- 
bers of the NATO alliance, Turkey and 
Greece, are at each other's throats. It is 
Clearly a situation where temporizing can 
bring little or no improvement and is likely 
to further aggravate a spreading crisis. 

Only a permanent solution can insure the 
future of Cyprus and remove the danger of 
intercommunal strife and terror on the 
island, and quench the sparking of a pos- 
Sible war between Greece and Turkey which 
“ed spread into a much larger conflagra- 

on. 

There are those who have suggested the 
Separation of the two incompatible Cypriot 
communities—the Greek majority and Turk- 
ish minority—by partitioning the island; 
but it is extremely doubtful whether par- 
tition would work in this case—and not 
alone because of the determined opposition 
of the Greek Cypriot majority which actually 
Controls the Government. For if the island 
is cut in two, the chances of the Republic 
of Cyprus ever developing into a viable 
State would greatly diminish. Moreover, 
the Turkish Cypriot community is not con- 
Centrated geographically but spread all over 
the island. Partition of Cyprus would 
therefore entail considerable internal migra- 
tion and settlement. Let us therefore con- 
Slider another solution: 

(a) The establishment of an international 
commission to appraise the full value of all 
Teal estate, goods, business enterprises, and 
established “professional practices such as 
Medical, dental, legal, etc., that are now 
Owned by Turkish Cypriots; permitting the 
Government of Cyprus to buy all these prop- 
erties for their appraised cash values. Then, 
(b) The prompt resettlement of the 100,000 
Turkish minority people in Turkey. 

To be sure this is a radical step, but no 
less a constructive one. It offers not merely 
& temporary expedient but a lasting solution. 
Indeed, a much greater and deeper conflict 
between Greece and Turkey was once before 
Successfully resolved in this very fashion. 
After World War I, over 2 million Greeks 
and Turks were transferred and resettled 
in an exchange of populations. It has had 
& most beneficial effect on the relations be- 
tween the two.countries and peoples. For- 
tunately, to achieve similar results in the 
Case of Cyprus 100,000 people would be 
Moved, not 2 million. 

At the moment, passions run high on both 
Sides, creating a hostile atmosphere for ap- 
Peals to reason; but emotionalism cannot be 
Permitted to govern explosive political situ- 
ations. When the problem of Cyprus is con- 
Sidered soberly on its merits, we believe the 
following conclusions will be clear: 

(1) Turkey is interested, no less than 
Greece and the Western democracies in 
Peace and stabilization in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. (2) With Cyprus now an inde- 
Pendent nation, Turkey would have no valid 
Teasons—political, economic or strategic— 
to oppose a Greek-populated Cyprus. (3) 
Turkey has more than enough room to ab- 
Sorb the 100,000 Turkish Cypriots. (4) The 
latter would find a new life among their own 
People and better economic, cultural and 
Moral conditions, with more security, than 
they now enjoy in Cyprus. (5) The sizable 
financial investment in their resettle- 
Ment—which would have to come from inter- 
Rational sources—will bolster Turkey's 
economy. 

Cyprus would be the gainer from this so- 
lution as would the NATO partners, Greece 
and Turkey—as would the Free World at 
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It is time for a bold attempt to defuse the 
Cyprus time bomb charged with so much 
that is sinister. 


Gordon Quimby, New Hampshire Voice of 


Democracy Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. 
American citizenship carries it with 
many rights and privileges, but it is the 
responsibility of every citizen living in 
our democracy both to use our freedoms 
and to make certain that all Americans 
are able to use these freedoms. Gordon 
Quimby of Concord, N.H., from my con- 
gressional district, has won the New 
Hampshire statewide Voice of Democracy 
contest sponsored by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and his speech well states 
the importance and urgency of protect- 
ing the rights and privileges of all Ameri- 
cans regardless of race, creed, or color, 
Currently competing in Washington for 
one of the top four national scholar- 
ship awards, Gordon is to be commended 
for his ambitious initiative, thorough 
preparation, and fine work in competing 
in this outstanding contest for young 
Americans made possible by the far- 
sighted leadership of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

I am proud to present Gordon's speech, 
as follows: 

Vorce or Democracy 
(By Gordon Quimby) 

Noah Webster is not the only one who has 
defined citizenship. George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, Walt 
Whitman, Robert Frost, and every other 
American leader or author who has at- 
tempted through words or actions to define 
what it means to be an American has de- 
fined citizenship. 

But what is citizenship in 1964? I believe 
that it is the rights and privileges enjoyed 
by every citizen. And what are these rights 
and privileges? They are those things enu- 
merated in the Bill of Rights, restated in 
Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address,” held up 
daily by our ambassadors as symbols of free- 
dom, But they are also those things which 
so many of us take for granted and forget 
about as seemingly unimportant or not 
worth the bother. The right to worship 
freely; the right to assemble; the right to 
speak freely; the right to go behind a cur- 
tain and vote for whomever we please; the 
right to a trial by jury; the right to be con- 
sidered innocent until proven guilty—these 
are the privileges that make American cit- 
izenship something sacred. 

But are these blessings free and without 
obligation? Many of us would like to think 
so. We enjoy those privileges which are 
most advantageous and set aside those which 
cause us discomfort or which inconvenience 
us. How many times have we failed to vote 
because of the weather? Or failed to express 


an opinion on some important issue because 


someone else would do it. I believe that the 
privileges of citizenship carry with them 
certain obligations and responsibilities which 
most of us overlook. 

What are these responsibilities? The first 
is simply to use the privileges which have 


Speaker, 
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been given us, that is, to make use of the 
right to express an opinion, to get out and 
vote. 

On the other hand, the second duty of 
citizenship is more subtle—protecting the 
rights and privileges. of all citizens. 
citizen must be aware of any infringement 
or denial of the rights of any other citizen. 
Each of us has a responsibility for another 
kind of citizen, those who have lived for 
generations within the borders of the United 
States, for those who are citizens in name 
only—the American Indian, the Negro, the 
Oriental, the Latin-American,—the people 
who suffer daily the horrors of economic, 
political, and social discrimination, yet from 
whom we demand taxes and military service 
on the grounds that they are citizens. Our 
responsibility is to obtain full citizenship 
privileges for them too. 

Still a third and more indirect responsi- 
bility: this is the duty of every citizen, both 
native or naturalized, to become wholly 
American. I mean by this to understand 
and enter into the American culture—its 
English language, its history, its government; 
in short, to become an American person. 

In other words, we as citizens, enjoy num- 
erous and wonderful rights and privileges, 
but on the other hand we often shirk the 
duties which these freedoms carry with them, 
The United States of America is the greatest 
nation in the world, but her people—you 
and I—can easily succumb to the worst foes 
of freedom: apathy and irresponsibility. Let 
us, as responsible and active citizens, reex- 
amine ourselves and our citizenship and show 
the world that democracy and freedom, in- 
deed, go hand in hand. 


McNamara’s Integrity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 6, 1964, issue of the Peoria Jour- 
nal Star, there appeared an editorial in- 
dicating that Secretary McNamara’s 
conduct of the Defense Department has 
reflected on his integrity. I think it is 
important to call this article to the at- 
tention of my colleagues and the public. 
Under unanimous consent, the editorial 
follows: 

MCNAMARA: VIETNAM COMMUTER 


Secretary of Defense McNamara is going to 
visit Vietnam for the fourth time. He has 
been practically commuting from Washing- 
ton to Saigon in recent months. 

Some wag is bound to suggest that perhaps 
the new policy needed there to improve mat- 
ters is to keep McNamara at home.” 

There is a more serious matter before us 
that involves a whole new attitude involv- 
ing the basic honor and integrity of high 
public officials in accounting to the American 
people on matters involving blood. It ought 
to be as sacred as accounting accurately about 
money, at least. 

On his previous trips Mr. McNamara has 
returned each time to tell us how things 
were going and express optimism about the 
future * * * followed quickly by some new 
disaster or revolution in Vietnam. 

Recently, he admitted that things were 
not going well, after all, and they weren't 
going well when he said that they were. 

The bland admission is as stunning as the 
fact. Apparently “kidding” the American 
people along about a war in which our future 
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and the lives of 16,000 Americans are directly 
involved is proper. 

Apparently, even Mr. McNamara has now 
been in Washington so long that he feels 
that as long as he keeps honest books in 
the Defense Department, this sort of report- 
ing to the American people in no way in- 
volves his personal honor or integrity. 

And apparently nobody cares about this, 
or the manner in which the wheat deal to 
Russia was grossly misrepresented, or the 
bad faith involved in the present farm bill 
both in overriding the referendum decision 
and in advertising it as “voluntary” by trick 
measures, or a host of things which in an- 
other day would have immediately com- 

the basic integrity of the officials 
involved and ended their public careers. 

Integrity seems to have gone the way it 
went in the days of monarchy—if you have 
the power, who needs personal honesty or 
integrity in dealing with the public? 

And the public seems to accept these new 
Tules. As long as they are accompanied by 
ever-fresh promises of more and more for 
more and more—without asking if those 
promises can be trusted either. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK MINOR MARTIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. MARTIN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of my young constituents, 
Craig Schindler, of Riverside, Calif., has 
distinguished himself by winning the 
Voice of Democracy Contest for the 
State of California. Each year the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States conduct this nationwide contest, 
and the winning contestant from each 
State is brought to Washington, D.C., for 
the final judging. Here these fine young 
Americans will compete for four coveted 
scholarships. 

It is a distinct pleasure to call Craig 
Schindler’s excellent essay to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues as follows: 

The streets were deserted and silent. The 
breathing pulse of a nation had stopped. 
The American fiag—symbol of a great and 

us nation—flew at half-mast. The 
date was April 15 1865. The President of 
the United States had been fatally shot. 

Yet, it was said that Abraham Lincoln 
had not died in vain. It was said that he 
had lived and died to preserve a union of 
democratic men not only to free a race of 
men, but to free all men from the chains 
of bigotry, prejudice, and hatred. 

Today, 100 years later, we have again seen 
the flag fly at half-mast. And Americans 
say that John Fitzgerald Kennedy has not 
died in vain. Yet, it was from the same 
festering shackles of bigotry, prejudice, and 
hatred, which Lincoln fought, that men are 
created who have burned crosses, bombed 
churches, spat on Government officials, and 
calmly assassinated another President of the 
United States. 

These could not happen in 
America —but they did, they have, and they 
will unless Americans realize that citizen- 
ship is not a gift which they can squander, 
but a threefold challenge, First, we are 
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challenged by an obligation to the past, to 
Valley Forge, to Gettysburg, to Pearl Har- 
bor—an obligation not only to men like 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, but to 
Smith, Gonzales, Goldstein, and nameless 
thousands who have sacrificed not for a great 
country, but to make this country great. 
Thus, we have a debt to pay—the sacred 
heritage we received at birth. 

Second, you and I and all Americans 
are challenged by the future—to insure for 
the unborn millions the survival of a gov- 
ernment based upon the sacredness of the 
individual. 

Finally, we Americans have an obligation 
to the present—to the men who are living 
and dying today for America, to the soldier 
in Vietnam, to the Peace Corp member in 
Africa, to a man who was shot down in the 
streets of Dallas, and most important, to 
ourselves, For we must eradicate the dis- 
eases of ignorance, prejudice, hatred, and 
indifference within ourselves. Education, 
equality, love, enthusiasm—these are great 
words, but they are only words unless the 
individual, you and I, give them meaning. 

The challenge of citizenship is indeed 
great. The courage of life Is not as spectac- 
ular as that displayed in a final moment, 
but it is often far more trying. We cannot 
all die for our country, but let us live that 
all men might live in freedom, in equality, 
in love, The Lincoln Memorial is built of 
concrete and it will endure. But the Ideals 
for which Lincoln died are in danger of col- 
lapse, Therefore, let us build the Kennedy 
memorial not in a park—but in the minds 
of men; not of concrete, but of concrete ac- 
tions, The challenge of citizenship is truly 
ours. 


Farm Bill Overrides Referendum Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by Mr. Charles Dancey 
appeared in the March 4, 1964, issue of 
the Peoria Journal Star. The article 
points out that the Senate action on 
the farm bill was a shocking perform- 
ance. I suggest we all take a good look 
at this bill when it gets to the House. 
Under unanimous consent, the editorial 
follows: J 
New Farm BILL A GOVERNMENT POWER GRAB 

‘The way in which bitter committee opposi- 
tion suddenly faded away and the farm bill 
is being rammed toward passage without 
public awareness or debate suggests that a 
very effective substitute for Bobby Baker 
has been found for getting measures ap- 


proved. 

This bill is likely to become law before 
most people realize the unbelievable boldness 
involved and recognize that the adminis- 
tration now plans to simply ram ahead and 
jam down the farmer’s throat, without ref- 
erendum, the same kind of controls that 
farmers’ refusal to endorse in overwhelming 
numbers in the famed wheat referendum. 

We do not pretend to understand this 
bill and its effects in detall, and we don't 
feel very apologetic about that. It seems 
rather obvious that for 30 years we have been 
having a series of farm plans which eyen the 
authors did not understand. 
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We aren’t sure “how it will work” for the 
simple reason that the shrewd authors of 
previous legislation, supposedly designed to 
“saye the small farmer” and to “hold down 
production” and to “avoid surpluses” were 
obviously confused, so that results have been 
to wipe out the small farmers largely and 
produce the greatest surpluses in history. 

Not exactly what they said they had in 
mind. 

However, this new bill seems clearly to be 
a straight out power grab for Federal con- 
trol of the wheat farmer, completely. It is 
more a boldfaced grab than the referen- 
dum proposal, in that it doesn't even give 
them a chance to vote. 

It would place every wheat farmer over & 
barrel, while still piously proclaiming the 
program is voluntary. That bit of chicanery 
hits an all time low in integrity for the 
Agriculture Department, which has, until 
now, maintained a reputation for integrity 
through all the farm programs efforts. 

The program would put a farmer out of 
the export business and out of sales to mills 
for human consumption products unless he 
joins the program involving the certificates, 
etc., for such sales, 

He doesn't have to join to feed his wheat 
to livestock, but livestock feed wheat is 
strictly a minor grain, that only involves 
something like 5 percent of production. 

So the wheat farmer has a voluntary 
choice under this bill of knuckling under a 
system wherein the Federal Government 
takes over the management of his” farm 
in detali, and obviously in expanding de- 
tall or of going out the normal wheat busi- 
ness altogether. 

This is vicious, dangerous, unnecessary 
and uncalled for. 

It is a giant step, taken hastily and as 
quietly as possible, to change the whole phi- 
losophy to one of outright, spreading, Gov- 
enrment management of agriculture at a 
time when such practices have been proven 
a failure in all their varied applications all 
over the world. 

It is a step to paralyze the initiative and 
ingenuity of American farmers making the 
basic product for the bread on the Amer- 
ican table, and bring to end the productivity 
gains we have been making by a broad 
stroke—just at the time when we face a 90 
million increase in population in the next 
30 years when all the productivity we have 
been worrying about will be our salvation. 

It is an act of bad faith in view of the 
referendum and its result. 

And It is hard to see any reason or purpose 
in such an action except a pure, stubborn, 
driving hunger for power. 

Secretary Freeman and his bright ideas 
were completely repudiated by the farm com- 
munities—70 percent here in Illinois. The 
juiciest offers of Federal cash ever made only 
produced the first, great refusal on the part 
of farmers to accept the cash and give up 
controls. Freeman was regarded as a bust, 
whose program had flopped. 

And what has happened? He's back with 
the same program, only with a club in his 
hand this time, and no more referendums. 

The only change is a gimmick whereby they 
can, if they are careless of their integrity, 
pretend that the program is voluntary. 

It is about as voluntary as a program for 
newspapers would be that involved only 
newsprint and the communications lines. 
You would have a choice of accepting Fed- 
eral dictation in detail or doing without 
those two items without which you can’t 
exist. 

It's the same 5 

This is not just a bad bill. It is a shock- 


ing performance. 
C. L. Dancer. 
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A Critical Need for More and Better 
Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most pressing problems in my con- 
gressional district is the need for more 
and better housing. New York, like 
other large cities, has a large percentage 
of substandard housing. We still have a 
critical shortage of housing in our city 
in spite of 326,000 new housing units be- 
tween the period of 1950 and 1960. Our 
Federal Government must help to pro- 
vide more low-income and middle- 
income housing, and we need to improve 
and make habitable the thousands of 
substandard housing units. 


Mr. Speaker, I include in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text of 
my recent testimony before the Housing 
Subcommittee of the House Banking and 
Currency Commmittee in behalf of the 
administration’s Housing and Com- 
munity Development Act of 1964: 
TESTIMONY or Hon. James C. HEALEY, or Nrw 

Yorn, BEFORE THE HOUSING SUBCOMMITTEE 

OF THE HoUsE BANKING AND CURRENCY 

COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 26, 1964 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee, I am glad to have this op- 
portunity to testify in support of the ad- 
ministration housing bill. As you know, 
Iam a former member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and I have always 
taken an interest in housing legislation 
which is so important to meet the needs of 
the people of our cities. 

The housing bill submitted by President 
Johnson fully carries out the wholehearted 
commitment of the Democratic Party to the 
cause of better housing and better neigh- 
borhoods for families of every income level. 
One of the first major bills submitted to the 
Congress by President Kennedy just after 
his inauguration was the Housing Act of 
1961, which made major improvements in 
our housing programs and included the larg- 
ést increases in authorization proposed for 
many years. President Johnson’s housing 
bill, submitted just 2 years later, is in some 
Ways even larger, reflecting the growth of 
these programs under a sympathetic ad- 
ministration. For example, the number of 
low-rent public housing units aimed at help- 


ing those in greatest need is somewhat more. 


than twice the number In the 1961 act. I 
am heartily in favor of that provision, which 
is important to my congressional district, 
and while I recognize that there is strong 
opposition to this program from some quar- 
ters, I am confident that this committee will 
succeed in putting through a substantial in- 
crease in the level of operations of low- 
rent housing. Certainly, they can count on 
my vote just as they have been able to 
count on it in thé past. 

New York, like other big cities throughout 
the country, has a large percentage of sub- 
Standard housing. In our city, 1 person in 
12, or about 640,000, live in these substand- 
ard dwellings. There is a great need to re- 
Place some and to repair others, It is esti- 
mated that about 1 out of every 4 of 
the city’s apartment units is in a deteriorat- 
ing condition, and most of these apartments 
house low-income families. Other low-in- 
come groups, at a disadvantage insofar as 
housing is concerned, are our elderly and 
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minority groups. New York, as other large 
cities, has a great influx of minority-group 
families, seeking relief from social and 
economic hardships. These. economically 
and socially handicapped people spend the 
highest percentage of their incomes on rent. 
They must have better housing if they are 
ever to better their standard of living. They 
cannot move from their present quarters— 
and they are doomed to continue in sub- 
standard housing, until subsidized low-rent 
apartments are available to them. Our 
President has called for a “war on poverty” 
and I know of no better way to begin than 
by improving the unfortunate housing condi- 
tions of these low-income families. Of ap- 
proximately 80,000 families in New York City 
on public welfare last year, one-half were 
liying in slum housing and their need for 
better housing is urgent. 

We still have a critical shortage of hous- 
ing in our city in spite of 326,000 new hous- 
ing units between the period of 1950 and 
1960, one-third of them low rent. The Fed- 
eral Government must help to provide more 
low-income and middle-income housing— 
rentals that familles with low incomes can 
afford—and we need to improve and make 
habitable the thousands of substandard 
housing units. 

We have in our city thousands of single el- 
derly persons with low-incomes—a large 
portion of them having only their small so- 
cial security check as income, and others 
dependent on public welfare. The provisions 
of this bill for single elderly persons, as well 
as couples with low incomes, has my strong 
support. 

Letters come to me daily from residents of 
my congressional district, asking me for as- 
sistance in locating better housing. They 
are pathetic letters—most of them from low- 
income families who have been waiting 5 or 
6 years, or even much longer, and who have 
filed and refiled their applications with the 
New York City Housing Authority. Some 
of these families come to my New York con- 
gressional office to speak to me personally, 
You would find it difficult to believe that 
the conditions they describe actually exist. 
And yet they do exist. It is not uncommon 
for me to hear of 8 or 10 members of one 
family living in two crowded rooms; of a 
large family sharing one bath with two or 
three other families, or sharing one stove 
with other families. Infants and children 
suffer colds and more serious illnesses in 
winter due to lack of heat; an elderly and ill 
couple is unable to get outside to fresh air 
in a park or to shop for themselves because 
illness or infirmity prevents the strenuous 
walk to and from their third or fourth-floor 
walk-up. A mother is sick with fear for her 
youngsters sleeping in their crowded, unsani- 
tary quarters which are infested with rats 
and roaches. Some of the occupants of these 
quarters don't know what it is to have hot 
water or adequate lighting. 

So while a great deal has been accomp- 
lished in New York, we must seek additional 
Federal funds for public housing. 

One of the most heartening provisions of 
the bill Is the greatly improved provision for 
families displaced by urban renewal. This 
is a problem which the Congress has wrestled 
with in the past, and I believe we all recog- 
nize that we have not yet found the full 
answer. However, the major forward steps 
taken by this bill will go a long way toward 
providing equity for those displaced from 
their homes. The bill provides rent-supple- 
ment payments for displaced low and mod- 
est-income families over a period of 2 years 
to assure that they can afford decent hous- 
ing by paying no more than the same 20 
percent of income which is typical of more 
fortunate families in the higher income 
brackets. The bill also recognizes the spec- 
ial problems of displaced small business 
firms by paying $1,000 to help them get 
established in a new location. In addition to 
the existing provisions in law which meet 
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moving expenses, there is also a further 
61.500 severence payment for small busi- 
ness firms which do not reopen. The plight 
of families and small business firms displaced 
for any reason is one which weighs on the 
conscience of all of us in the Congress, and 
this bill will go a long way toward meeting 
that obligation. I only regret that these 
relocation benefits are necessarily confined to 
housing programs when, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, they should also apply to highway con- 
struction and other government-aided build- 
ing—but I recognize that this is the jurisdic- 
tion of separate committees. I can only 
hope that these other committees will fol- 
low your lead in providing relocation benefits 
as they have in the past. 

One of the great innovations of the 1961 
act was the program of below market interest 
rates for rental and cooperative housing for 
moderate income families, I am sure that 
this committee agrees that this program fills 
a vital need and has made a promising start. 
The President's bill makes some refinements 
in this program which should help it serve 
the public even better. At present, it still 
has adequate dollar authority, but, of course, 
this will be used up before too long. When 
it is, I am sure this commitee will see to it 
that additional funds are provided and I 
pledge my support in that effort when the 
time comes, 

Another provision of the bill which I want 
to single out for a special commendation is 
that which removes the dollar ceiling on the 
authorization of low-interest financing for 
housing for the elderly. Again, this is a pro- 
gram aimed at an urgent and growing need 
which has been in existence for only a few 
years, but which has already proven its value. 
Of course, the funds for these loans still 
must be provided by appropriation, but this 
provision will eliminate one step in the 
process and make it easier for us to help pro- 
vide good housing for older people at rents 
they can afford. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a lengthy bill with 
many outstanding good features in it. I will 
not take the committee's time to go through 


-all of them because I am sure that you know 


from my record that I am an unwavering 
supporter of housing legislation, particularly 
that aimed at the needs of low and moderate 
income families. These families can only 
look to their Government for help. Let me 
just add that another important benefit 
which will come from this bill is the boost 
which it will give to employment. Unem- 
ployment is still a serious problem in this 
country and nowhere is it greater than in 
the hearts of our large cities. The construc- 
tion of all kinds as provided for in this legis- 
lation will give jobs and incomes to many, 
and thereby help our entire economy. 

Thank you, Chairman Rams, and mem- 
bers of the subcommittee for this opportunity 
to express My support of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1964, 


Save the IDA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1864 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post has expressed what 
many other newspapers have done re- 
cently in their concern for the Interna- 
tional Development Association. It is 
certainly true when they say that “a re- 
fusal by the House to accept legislation 
which has been approved by the Senate 
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will have far-reaching consequences.” 

I hope that we in Congress can indeed 
save IDA as multilateral means to fi- 
nance the programs of the less developed 
countries. 

The article follows: 

Save THE IDA 


The House of Representatives should be 
persuaded to reconsider its tentative rejec- 
tion legislation that would permit the United 
States to join with other advanced countries 
in supplying the International Development 
Association with the resources it requires 
to operate after 1965. Affiliated with the 
World Bank, the IDA makes loans on gen- 
erous terms to the poorer nations which 
find it very difficult to finance their programs 
for economic development. 

A refusal by the House to accept legisla- 
tion which has been approved by the Senate 
will have far-reaching consequences. The ef- 
Torts to place economic assistance on a multi- 
lateral basis will be dealt a serious blow and 
worse still; many of the programs on which 
the less developed countries rely to raise 
living standards may have to be abandoned. 
The more implacable enemies of foreign aid 
in the House will not be disturbed by the 
mischievous results of their handiwork. But 
there is a large and more responsible major- 
ity which will respond to a vigorous appeal 
on behalf of the IDA. 


Washington Post Opposes Interest 
Equalization Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in an edi- 
torial in its March 8 edition the Wash- 
ington Post expresses its strong opposi- 
tion to the interest equalization tax 
proposal which passed the House last 
week. The Post calls the tax “a dis- 
guised form of currency devaluation” 
and says it is “a clumsy and ineffectual 
measure.” I agree completely with the 
Post when it says the bill should be 
subjected to “rigorous scrutiny” in the 
Senate. The editorial follows: 

‘TAXING FOREIGN ISSUES 


If the size of the margin by which a bill 
passes the House were an index of its virtues, 
the interest-equalization tax would stand 
very high, But that is hardly the case. 
The bill, which would seek to stanch the 
outflow of capital funds by raising the cost 
of floating foreign securities in the United 
States, has two serious flaws. As a deter- 
rent to foreign borrowing it is far more 
effective as a piece of pending legislation 
than an accomplished fact. And its success 
hinges on the doubtful assumption that the 
current interest-rate differentials among the 
non-Communist countries will be main- 
tained. 

It is ironic that the bill commanded the 
support of all save three of the House Demo- 
crates because they feared that their failure 
to pass it would precipitate a large outflow 
of funds. But if there is to be a sudden 
hemorrhage—and it is hardly obvious why 
there should be—it will also occur if the bill 
is enacted. For until now, the sharp decline 
in the volume of foreign issues floated here 
has been due to uncertainty about true 
yields or costs of raising funds. 
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Once this uncertainty about yields is dis- 
pelled, the foreign borrowers can be expected 
to reenter the American money market in 
force, And if the recent rise in the British 
bank rate is followed by a trend toward 
higher interest rates on the continent, the 
attractiveness of that market will be en- 
hanced despite the imposition of the tax. 

As a disguised form of currency devalua- 
tion, the interest-equalization tax is a clum- 
sy and ineffectual measure. If this country 
must violate its principles by denying foreign 
borrowers access to its money markets, a 
capital issues committee, armed with discre- 
tionary powers for limited periods of time, 
can accomplish that distasteful task with 
dispatch and justice. 

It is doubtful whether the interest-equali- 
zation tax will reach the Senate before 
autumn, and when it does it should be sub- 
jected to a far more rigorous scrutiny than it 
had in the House. 


Miss Marjorie Gilmore 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
article from the Providence Visitor, 
Providence, R.I., for February 28, 1964. 

The article is a profile on Miss Majorie 
Gilmore, a truly dedicated person and 
one of the small group of pioneers in the 
care of the mentally retarded: 

VISITOR PROFILE: DEVOTED TO RETARDED 

(By Patricia M. Hird) 

On the shores of Wallum Lake, high on & 
hill, is a cluster of neat gray-green buildings, 
trimmed in white and colonial in motif, 
nestled in the middle of a vast apple orchard. 

Approaching the estate, two things imme- 
diately catch the eye: a small gold cross 
shining in the sun atop one of the buildings 
and a picture window full of children's toys 
and playthings in the large main house. A 
wrought-iron sign tells you this is Pine 
Harbor School. 

It is a rather extraordinary school founded 
by a rather extraordinary woman. The 
school is for retarded children who are 
classed as trainables (25 to 49 IQ) and 
severely retarded (less than 25 IQ). 

The founder of Pine Harbor School is Miss 
Marjorie Gilmore, who has devoted the last 
30 years of her life to the care and training 
of noneducable exceptional children. Very 
few schools will take a child who isn't 
educable,” Miss Gilmore said as we toured 
the snow-covered grounds. “Up until this 
year, I don’t know where there would be 
another school that would take a child at 
birth and let him remain through adult- 
hood.” 

Although very reluctant to talk about her- 


self and her years of service to others (Miss - 


Gilmore kept turning the conversation back 
to the children at Pine Harbor), I learned 
that she is a native of Warwick and a grad- 
uate of the Roosevelt Hospital School of 
Nursing in New York City. 

After her graduation, Miss Gilmore did 
public health work involving children and 
infants for the Sloan Medical Center which 
is now part of the New York Medical Center, 

She hinted at some of the excitement she 
experienced as a public health nurse when 
she told of delivering a baby in an ambulance 
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stuck in an elevator under the 59th Street 
Bridge. 

“There was so much noise, I couldn't at- 
tract the attention of the attendant in the 
front seat,” she explained, her blues eyes 
sparkling through her quiet reserve. 

The Rhode Island nurse was borrowed 
for a time by Roger Williams Hospital to 
open its maternity department according to 
the techniques used at Sloan Medical Cen- 
ter. She then returned to New York, but in 
1930 was back in Rhode Island founding the 
first Pine Harbor School as a summer camp 
for normal children with feeding problems 
on the old Goddard estate in East Green- 
wich. 

The school was later moved to Barrington, 
but because of the frightening destruction 
of the 1938 hurricane, Miss Gilmore decided 
to look for a better location. In April 1942, 
she purchased the Singleton Orchards on 
Wallum Lake. “We it from a tree 
nursery toa human one,” she smiled warmly. 

After 2 years, the need became apparent 
for a school for retarded children (Miss Gil- 
more had been working during the winter 
months at Bradley Hospital). A leading 
neurologist from Boston's Childrens Hos- 
pital visited Pine Harbor and was so Im- 
pressed by what he saw, Miss Gilmore said, 
that “children started pouring in.” 

However, she has set a limit of 70 children 
because “I felt any more than that, they 
would be handled wholesale; and I wanted 
to know every scratch that was on every 
child.” 

“I have children from almost every State 
now,” she added. 

The 14 buildings that comprise Pine 
Harbor have been renovated and furnished 
in such a way that the school has a warm, 
homey atmosphere rather than an institu- 
tionalone. There is a delightful little school- 
house, gaily decorated play-rooms, dormi- 
tories, a large airy dining room and a little 
chapel building completely equipped for 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish services. Mass 
is said here twice a month. 

Bishop McVinney, she continued, takes a 
great interest in retarded children and on 
April 17 will officiate at corifirmation cere- 
monies at Pine Harbor. “Every Catholic 
child here will have been confirmed,” she 
said proudly. 

Miss Gilmore said that nowadays people 
do not hide their exceptional youngsters 
away as they used to but “so many people 
will say: ‘I completely break down when I 
see these children.” = 

“But,” she added, “if they work with them 
long enough, they are just like any other 
child that needs loving care.” 

“People ask whether we steel ourselves, 
get hardened to it. There isn’t a child here 
who doesn't put up his arms for a good night 
love. Last Christmas, not one nurse went 
off duty until her children received their 
toys. Those who were off came back to be 
present when their children opened theirs.” 

Miss Gilmore has a deep devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary which “has grown with 
my work with the retarded.” Although she 
doesn't have time for active hobbies, she col- 
letes rare and exquisitely crafted Madonnas 
from all over the world. She also has every 
original Hummel that has been produced, 
including two unfinished pieces that were in 
the kiln when Berta Hummel died. They 
are kept on display in glass-encased cup- 
boards in her beautiful new “dream home“ 
just across the street from the 817-acre 
school. 

Although aided by a 35-member staff in- 
cluding a business manager, Miss Gilmore 
has not retired into her quiet nest in the 
woods. She is the vigorous president of the 
Providence Diocesan Council of Catholic 
Nurses, a member of the Rhode Island Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Children and Youth 
and the Governor's Interdepartmental Sub- 
committee on Mental Retardation. 


1964 
The Challenge of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record the prize-winning 
work of the winner of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars Voice of Democracy Con- 
test by Miss Norma Lee Kerns who is 
from Moundsville, W. Va., in my First 
Congressional District, which is also my 
hometown. 

Each year the VFW conducts such a 
contest. This year, over 250,000 high 
school students participated competing 
for the four scholarships that are 
awarded as the top prize. Miss Kerns is 
now in Washington to compete in the 
National finals to be held tomorrow 
evening at the Sheraton Park Hotel. 

I only wish it were possible here in 
the Recorp to add a picture of Miss 
Kerns, She typifies the all-America 
girl in appearance and supports its ulti- 
mate in performance. 

Miss Kerns is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs, John Kerns of Moundsville. She 
is a member of the National Honor So- 


ciety, National Thespian Society, high ` 


school band, Y—-Teens, Future Teachers 
of America, pianist at Calvary Methodist 
Church, director of the church choir, 
member, youth choir and Methodist 
Youth Fellowship of which she is presi- 
dent, president of the Wesleyan Sunday 
School Class and subdistrict MYF, re- 
cording secretary for the Order of The 
Rainbow for Girls, and is an accom- 
plished singer. 

I am extremely pleased that this young 
lady comes from my district and take 
great pride in her accomplishments. I 
wish her well in the finals tomorrow 
night. 

The following are Miss Kern's own 
words of what citizenship in this great 
Nation means to her: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Norma Lee Kerns) 

As a resident of the United States of Amer- 
ica, I enjoy all its freedoms and privileges. I 
can worship as I please, I can read what T 
choose, I can speak what I feel, even if it is 
critical of the Government. I have the privi- 
lege of leading my own life because my pri- 
vacy is not invaded by the Government. All 
these inalienable rights are mine because I 
am a citizen of the United States. I belong to 
America and America belongs to me. I am 
proud of this heritage, proud to possess 
thesg rights, rights which are mine only as 
long as I deserve them. This is the challenge 
of true citizenship. A citizen has his choice 
of how he meets this challenge. He can be 
like the jellyfish which lets itself be tossed 
to and fro by the currents of the sea, having 
no goal in life but mere survival; or he can 
be like the salmon which does not let even 
the rushing currents stop it from fighting its 
way upstream until it reaches its destination. 
It is up to each individual to meet the 
challenge. 

Today more than ever the United States is 
under great strain. We are fighting commu- 
nistic and socialistic powers. I. a citizen, 
must not take these threats of outside powers 
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lightly, for they can endanger all of us. I 
must speak what I feel and keep informed so 
that I may better understand my country’s 
problems and the leaders’ decisions. We, the 
citizens, are America and we determine what 
America’s future will be. If we become lax, 
then America will become lax. As citizens of 
the United States, one way we can exercise 
our powers is by voting. Our Nation can be 
compared to a large house with the citizens 
as the foundation. If the foundation is not 
strong, the house will fall. Thus if our citi- 
zens are not strong the country will fall, be- 
coming clay in the hands of waiting com- 
munistic leaders. It is the duty of strong 
citizens to keep informed and to exercise 
their voting privilege, I am only a teenage 
citizen and must become older before I will 
obtain certain privileges, such as voting; 
however, we as youth of this country must 
prepare ourselves to be the America of to- 
morrow. As someone once said, “A na- 
tion who forgets its past must relive it.” By 
studying America's history, I can more ade- 
quately prepare myself to help America to 
remember its great past and thus to construct 
an even greater future. 

For the future, there must be well-trained 
and dedicated doctors, lawyers, ministers, and 
educators who will continue the work of 
those of today. We, the youth of today, are 
these potential leaders and must prepare our- 


_Selves, We must keep America the free and 


independent nation it now is. We must 
grasp the educational opportunities .which 
are before us, and meet this challenge of 
citizenship; thus insuring not only our own 
inherited rights, but also the rights of our 
children and our children’s children. 


Sugar Loaf Preserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, many 
people have ambitious dreams but few of 
these dreams ever become reality. In 
1899 Gordon Strong looked upon Sugar 
Loaf Mountain in Upper Montgomery 
County, Md., and dreamed of buying it to 
give to the people for a sanctuary. He 
spent a lifetime working to make that 
dream into a reality. Now, 10 years after 
the death of Gordon Strong, the dream is 
almost complete through the efforts of 
12 public-spirited citizens who took over 
his legacy and formed Stronghold, Inc., 
& nonprofit corporation, in 1946. 

These 12 men who compose the board 
of trustees of Stronghold, Inc., are: 
R. Paul Smith, president, of Hagerstown, 
Md.; Judge Charles W. Woodward, 
Rockville, Md.; Donald McCormack, 
John C. McCormack, C. R. Gutermuth, 
and Edward K. Jones, all of Washington, 
D.C.; Charles F. Bowers, William T. 
Delaplaine, Adm. Allen G. Quynn, and 
Parsons Newman, all of Frederick, Md.; 
James L. Karrick, Jr., of Gaithersburg, 
a Elmer M. Pusey of Chevy Chase, 

The Washington Post in the January 5 
issue paid tribute to the achievement of 
these gentlemen in carrying out the 
wishes of Gordon Strong. Under per- 
mission to extend my remarks I insert 
here the Post story written by Sterling 
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Seagrave and titled Benefactor's Sugar 
Loaf Preserve Complete But for a Few 
Slices”: ; 

Beneracror’s SUGAR LOAF PRESERVE COMPLETE 
BUT FOR A Few SLICES—STRONG'S DREAM OF 
GIVING MOUNTAIN TO PUBLIC A LEGACY OF 
YEARS 

(By Sterling Seagrave) 

Gordon Strong’s remarkable ambition to 
buy a mountain and give it to the people is 
now almost complete, 10 years after his 
death. 

Sugar Loaf Mountain, standing like a sen- 
tinel out of the rolling plain of upper Mont- 
gomery County, is now owned entirely by 
Stronghold, Inc., except for several slivers of 
land retained by local people. 

One of the last pieces from 
Strong's great dream was deeded over to 
Stronghold in the final week of December. 
The trustees of Strong's corporation are 
understood to be negotiating quietly and 
patiently for the other sections that will 
make the dream complete. 

Nearly 60,000 people visit Sugar Loaf 
Mountain each year. They come upon the 
sentinel peak in much the same way Strong 
did in 1899. 

Today, an hour out of Washington on the 
new Interstate Route 70-S bringe you in 
sight of the mountain. It rises abruptly 
from the plain, covered with timber half 
naked in the winter, a glistening white 
mantle covering its sides. 

No other hills adjoin it. Sugar Loaf is a 
geological anomaly. Turning from the super 
highway at the Route 109 interchange, turn- 
ing again in the small farm and antique 
town of Comus onto Route 95, you arrive 
in Strong’s quaint little village of Strong- 
hold, ringed by rail fences and trees. 

Here the care that Strong exerted in pre- 
paring his mountain for the public is evi- 
dent. There are small lettered signs, unob- 
trusively telling the rules of the mountain 
and directing the visitor up the mountain- 
side. 

The road is paved, but narrow and wind- 
ing. 

Covered now with a light crusted blanket 
of snow, the road sweeps steeply up past the 
Georgian mansion Strong built for himself 
and his wife on the first low shoulder of 
the mountain. 

Still farther up, the visitor comes upon the 
first major lookout. Crafted in native stone 
and mortar, it looks out over Montgomery 
County far below and the rolling farm lands, 
stretching back toward Washington. 

At the next lookout, a stone circle which 
looks as if it was built by the Druids, you 
can see White’s Ford on the far Potomac, 
where Lee's Army splashed across. Two 
bronze 12-pound Civil War guns stand on the 
lookout facing White's Ford. 

“That's to keep the Johnnies from com- 
ing across again,” Strong once said, 

The road winds upward for nearly a mile. 
Then you come to the most impressive look- 
out, where a massive structure of boulders, 
resembling a powder magazine, shelters 
picnic tables of rough hewn logs and provides 
a staggering view of Frederick County and 
the Catoctin Mountains in the blue-hazed 
distance. 

Here Strong provided parking areas, dis- 
creetly bulldozed from the rugged hillside. 
And here a footpath of logs and flag rock 
leads up through giant boulders toward the 
crest, 1,281 feet above sea level. 

Reaching the summit, you find a fat, 
wooded area flanked by rocky points where 
you may balance tentatively on the edge 
of the sheer precipice, the wind howling, in- 
haling a view that sweeps from Baltimore to 
Washington. 

Children and the elderly appreciate the 
view the most, it is said. That perhaps ex- 
plains why Strong felt such a dominating 
urge to protect this mountain as a sanctuary. 
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Almost 3,000 acres have been accumulated 
by Stronghold, which has been under the 
supervision of Donald A. McCormack, of 
Riggs Bank, since Strong's death. 

The nonprofit corporation was formed in 
1946. When Strong died in 1954, his will 
made the mountain a formal gift to the 
public, 

Rustic, almost Gothic in its solitary, 
boulder-strewn grandeur, Sugar Loaf Moun- 
tain stands as a symbol of a man who found 
something too good and too big to keep to 
himself. 


L.B.J. Opens Drive for Latin Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently noted an article in the Washing- 
ton Post of February 20, 1964, entitled, 
LB. J. Opens Drive for Latin Unity.” 
The article described the preparations 
for the President's trip to California to 
meet with the President of Mexico and 
also the planning that is being done now 
in regard to the observance of the third 
anniversary of the Alliance for Progress 
in March. 

The article states that in the meeting 
between the two Presidents the future of 
the Alliance for Progress will be dis- 
cussed and that “Lopez Mateos is ex- 
pected to stress that the Alliance could 
be improved through greater concentra- 
tion of aid on the grassroots level.” 

I found this language very significant 
and it carried a special meaning because 
a new program is underway under the 
Alliance that stresses the grassroots ap- 
proach by means of small impact-type 
projects that put needed items, in return 
for self-help measures on their part, 
right into the hands of the villagers in 
Latin American. This new program, 
now underway in 22 States, directed by 
Mr. James Boren, Special Assistant to 
the U.S. Coordinator, is on a local and 
State participation level, with private 
U.S. organizations like the junior cham- 
ber of commerce, Lions, Exchange Club, 
etc., actively taking on projects to help 
peoples in our sister republics. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that Idaho 
is among these participating States. A 
meeting was held on February 3 in Boise 
with a group of representatives of civil 
organizations, educators, business lead- 
ers, labor leaders, professional leaders, 
as well as representatives of local and 
State government. When the program 
was presented to them, they appointed 
a study group to consider the formation 
of a committee to participate. That com- 
mittee was formed and is now function- 
ing in an alliance with Ecuador. Al- 
ready one project is completed, another 
underway and more have been requested. 

I am delighted that my State is active 
in this program that is designed to meet 
immediate needs of people in our sister 
republics. I hope the idea spreads fur- 
saei across the length and breadth of the 

ation. 
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The article follows: 

LB. J. OPENS DRIVE ron LATIN UNITY—SEES 
Lorez MATEOS Far To STRESS ALLIANCE 
SUPPORT 

(By Dan Kurzman) 

President Johnson will inaugurate this 
week what may turn into an intensiye cam- 
paign to convince Latin America that the 
United States will continue to back the Alli- 
ance for Progress vigorously. 

President Johnson's meetings with Mexi- 
can President Adolfo Lopez Mateos Friday 
and Saturday in Palm Springs, Calif: will 
provide the administration with its first 
forum in this campaign to underscore this 
country’s close ties with Latin America, 

This first step may be followed up in mid- 
March with what is hoped will be a dramatic 
manifestation of Washington’s unflagging 
support of the Alliance. The White House 
disclosed yesterday that President Johnson 
is considering a conference here of all US. 
Ambassadors stationed in Latin America to 
coincide with the third anniversary of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's history-making announce- 
ment of the Alliance’s creation. 

These preliminary moves to reassure Latin 
America that the United States has not lost 
interest in the Alliance will serve, it is hoped, 
to dispel doubts expressed by some Latins 
that the Johnson administration backs the 
program as strongly as his predecessor. 

Since the President took office, the Alli- 
ance has been overshadowed by U.S. embroil- 
ment in hemispheric political crises. The 
Panama Canal Zone riots of January 9 and 10, 
followed by the dispute over the controver- 
sial 1903 Panama Canal Treaty and Pana- 
manian charges of aggression against this 
country, have helped in some degree to revive 
Memories of U.S. intervention in Latin 
America, 

Nor has U.S. preoccupation with Cuban 
pinpricks, such as the shutting off of water 
supplies for Guantanamo Naval Base, con- 
tributed to the availability of time for active 
promotion of the Alliance. 


OTHER CRISES CUT TIME 


Crises in other parts of the world, includ- 
ing Vietnam, Cyprus, and Zanzibar, have 
further reduced this time. 

Moreover, such crises have not been eased 
by the confusion inherent in the reorganiza- 
tion of the State Department's administra- 
tive structure under a new regime. 

Even more important has been the salient 
fact that the Alliance, in the eyes of many 
Latin Americans, was embodied in the person 
of President Kennedy. His death thus left 
a psychological vacuum that no man or gov- 
ernment could easily fill. 

President Johnson will meet Lopez Mateos 
under highly favorable circumstances, For 
the United States and Mexico today have 
achieved a level of understanding that both 
countries consider the highest in their 
modern history. 

Since President Kennedy visited Mexico 
City in 1962 to be greeted by huge, cheering 
crowds, relations have improved perceptibly 
as the result of an agreement that was 
reached last year in the dispute over the 
Chamizal territory on the Texas border long 
claimed by the Mexicans. 

No important decisions of a substantive 
nature are likely to be reached at the Palm 


Springs meetings. For one thing, there are- 


few outstanding problems between the two 
countries, to be solved. For another, Lopez 
Mateos's term of office will end later this 


year. n 

The future of the Alliance, however, will 

be fully discussed, Lopez Mateos is expected 

to stress that the Alliance could be improved 

through greater concentration of aid on the 
level 


He is known to feel that more Latin 
peasants should benefit more directly from 
the Alliance, and that this could be made 
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possible through more extensive use of the 
multination Inter-American Development 
Bank. 

Cuba will also probably be discussed, with 
both Presidents agreeing to respect each 
other's position, President Johnson is not 
likely to press very hard, If at all, for a sev- 
erance of Mexican diplomatic relations with 
Cuba. Mexico supported the U.S. blockade 
of Cuba during the 1962 missile crisis, but 
has generally not taken a hard line toward 
that country. 

Lopez Mateos is certain to ask for new U.S. 
assurances that some permanent solution 
will be found soon to the problem of the 
crop-killing excessive salt content of the 
water Mexico is drawing from the Colorado 
River. Only temporary solutions have been 
reached since President Kennedy’s visit to 
Mexico, 

Nor is Lopez Mateos expected to miss the 
opportunity to appeal to President Johnson 
to use his influence in preventing the im- 
position of new pending trade restrictions on 
Mexican goods. 


A Major Tax Structure Overhaul and Our 
Educational System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
last weekend, while out in the district I 
represent—California’s first—I gave an 
address before the Sonoma County Tax- 
payers Association, in the Veterans Me- 
morial Hall at Santa Rosa, on two ex- 
tremely vital matters of concern to the 
American people—taxes and education. 

Gentlemen, the overwhelming re- 
sponse I received led me to believe that 
my colleagues and the public, in gen- 
eral, would be interested in this ap- 
proach, and I am therefore including 
this speech in its entirety below: 

CHANNELING THE TAXPAYERS’ REVOLT 

It is a real pleasure to be here tonight. I 
have looked forward to it for a number of 
good reasons, not the least of which was to 
see my many good friends here. But mainly, 
I welcome the chance to talk to you about 
taxes. 

- You know, when I voted in favor of the 
income tax cut last month, some of my con- 
stituents wrote to me to ask why I had 
changed my position. 

You may recall that the tax cut was be- 
fore the House last September. I voted 
against it at that time because it was too 
early to determine how much we could cut 
the 1964 budget and the administration 
didn't want to tee that spending 
would be controlled in the 1965 budget. 

Last month, after we had cut 86 % billion 
from the 1964 budget and President Johnson 
had presented a new budget that was lower 
than President Kennedy's, I voted for it. 

This reminded me of a story one of my col- 
leagues told when he was accused of chang- 
ing his position. He said an elderly couple 
was driving down the road in his district in 
their elderly car. 

The wife looked across the front seat at her 
husband and said: “You know, Henry, we 
never sit close together any more.We used to 
sit close every time we went for a drive." 
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Henry glanced over from the driver's seat 
and said: “Well; I haven’t changed my posi- 
tion.” 

And this is the way it is with me and the 
income tax cut. I was for it all along. I 
didn't change—the administration did. 

Today, I have a few comments to make 
regarding taxes. Some people feel that the 
tax cut will make people feel happy through 
this election and a few more to come. To 
me, this was not the purpose of the bill. 

The purpose of the tax cut was primarily 
to spur the Nation’s economy. I tend to be- 
lieve that this was somewhat overplayed and 
that only part of the expected economic 
surge will be realized, 

To me, the real reason for this tax cut was 
to return this $1144 billion to the private 
sector, to provide capital for growth and ex- 
pansion, to increase job opportunities of a 
more permanent nature. Further, it was 
mandatory that we revise our tax rate struc- 
ture to permit more equitable competition 
with other economic unions forming 
throughout the world. 

For every dollar California taxpayers pay 
to the Federal Government, they get back 
79 cents in services, according to the Con- 
gressional Quarterly. It.is obvious to any- 
one that those dollars will buy a lot more in 
services if they are left here in the first 
place. 

If any State in the Union can afford to 
pay its own way, it is California. 

So, my first announcement to you tonight 
is this: This is not the last of the big Federal 
tax cuts If I and a growing number of re- 
sponsible Congressmen have anything to say 
about it, this is just the beginning of a 
major tax reform—hopefully at all levels of 
government. The major aim of this tax 
reform is to return Federal tax sources to 
State and local governments so they can 
handle their own problems—all directed 
toward reducing the unbearable load of our 
real property taxpayers. And to provide a 
broader tax base to support our schools— 
our cities, counties, and other units of local 
government where the demand for service 
actually occurs. 

My own theme is “Home Rule.” 

“Leave to private initiative all the func- 
tions that citizens can perform privately; 
use the level of government closest to the 
community for all public functions it can 
handle; utilize cooperative intergovern- 
mental agreements where appropriate to 
attain economical performance and popular 
approval; reserve national action for residual 
participation where State and local gov- 
ernments are not fully adequate; and for the 
continuing responsibilities that only the 
National Government can undertake.” 

My motto is “Strong local government is 
the foundation of our Republic.” Noone can 
dispute the fact that our educational sys- 
tem, based on home rule, or call it local 
control if you will, is the greatest in the 
world. And no one can dispute that our edu- 
cational system, along with our American 
system of individual initiative and responsi- 
bility, has given our people the highest 
standard of living in the world. 

Yet, our educational system is primarily 
Supported by one of the most limited tax 
bases available to govérnment—the property 
tax. Those who earn money pay the bulk 
ot their income, corporate, and excise taxes 
to the Federal Government. These same peo- 
ple pay the bulk of their sales and use taxes 
to the State. But the property owners, and 
this includes many people on retirement in- 
comes, who have already paid for their chil- 
dren's education, pay most of the support 
for our schools. The objective we must 
all work for is to equalize the tax burden 
by providing a tax program that properly 
considers the mobile population problem. 

Some will say that the answer is to go 
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to the Federal Government for help from 
its vast sources of income. And I say to you 
that to ask for Federal help is to ask for 
Federal control. I firmly believe it is con- 
stitutionally and morally obligatory to main- 
tain a decentralized system of education in 
America. 

I say this without reservation. Federal 
control has followed Federal aid in many 
areas. Frankly, the personnel and agencies 
of Government would not be doing their job 
if the contingencies for disbursement were 
not maintained. I would cite further, the 
Supreme Court of the United States: 

In 1942, a case was argued over whether 
a farmer could accept Government supports 
but refuse to abide by the attendant Govern- 
ment acreage controls, Justice Jackson, writ- 
ing the majority decision against the farmer 
(Wickard v. Filburn), said: 

“It only appears that, if he could get all 
that the Government gives and do nothing 
that the Government asks, he would be better 
off than this law allows.” He further said, 
in a general yein: “It is hardly lack of due 
process for Government to regulate that 
which it subsidizes.” 

This, of course, does not preclude the Fed- 
eral Government recognizing its responsibili- 
ties under the impacted area, National De- 
fense Education Act and the National Science 
Foundation programs. 

It is my firm conviction that the solution 
to our school problems * * * and many of our 
other problems * * * is to permit home rule 
to prevall. We must remove tax sources from 
the Federa! Government and return them to 
the States. The States, in turn, must over- 
haul their tax structures or revise revenue al- 
locations to provide a broader tax base at the 
local government and school board level. 
These new funds could be used as a new 
source of revenue or relief to the ad valorem 
taxpayer. 

This will give you the funds to meet your 
own responsibilities. At the same time, I 
pledge to work for more spending cuts at the 
Federal level so we can afford to repeal these 
tax sources. I would, however, remind you 
that we must take into account a major prob- 
lem of concern to many of us—the national 
debt. We must come forth with a positive 
program to retire this debt. I am currently 
conducting research toward this end. 

Individual and community responsibility 
is the backbone of this country. If and 
when this is gone, all is lost. We would be- 
come mere automatons under a socialist 
master. 

A great taxpayer revolt already is building 
up in this country. My correspondence, and 
that of my colleagues, shows this. Property 
owners, of course, are the most concerned. 
Those of us who subscribe to the philosophy 
of doing everything possible to permit the 
private enterprise system to flourish are 
most encouraged with our successes this far. 
(Tax cut and foreign aid—more emphasis in 
the private sector.) 

Our first step is to channel this taxpayers’ 
revolt in the right direction. We must pro- 
vide proper leadership. We must solicit the 
cooperation of all representatives of Govern- 
ment and organizations such as the Sonoma 
‘Taxpayers Association. 

So I am proposing to you tonight a reso- 
lution. A resolution that I hope will be 
adopted by every school board, village, city, 
county, special district, and civic body in 
this district. I am going to send a copy to 
every one of these bodies and urge that they 
endorse it. 

Further, I am going to send copies of this 
resolution to all of my 434 colleagues in the 
House of Representatives. I will ask that 
they endorse it and likewise send copies to 
all the local government bodies in their dis- 
tricts. 

Now, I would like to read to you what this 
resolution says: 
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“HOME RULE AND TAX REFORM RESOLUTION 
“Resolution ‘urging revision of tax struc- 

ture among the various levels of govern- 

ment 

“Whereas all loca] governments in the 
United States of America are firmly com- 
mitted to the advancement of the principles 
of home rule and local self-determination; 
and, 

“Whereas these precious principles of 
American local government are meaningless 
unless the counties, cities, school districts, 
and other special service districts concerned 
have available tax sources for financing local 
governmental functions; and, 

“Whereas, with home rule, there invariably 
comes the necessity of home responsibility 
and the challenge of home achievement 
since the fulfillment of home rules does not 
involve the denial of governmental services 
to the people nor does it involve their being 
furnished at substandard levels; and, 

“Whereas the common property tax is 
now the universally overloaded mainstay of 
local government finances with the in- 
evitable result that self-sufficiency of local 
governments is seriously hampered; and, 

“Whereas local governments need addi- 
tional independent sources of revenue in 
order to enable proper home rule perform- 
ance of governmental services; and, 

“Whereas strong local government is the 
foundation of our Republic: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by- , That support is hereby 
expressed for the allocation of specific tax 
sources to local government; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That support is hereby ex- 
pressed for an immediate revision of the tax 
structure at the State and Federal levels with 
the single goal of returning tax sources to 
local units of Government, thereby enabling 
said local governments to be more self- 
sufficient in their own right.” 

If you concur, I will solicit your support. 
This resolution, I feel, will set the stage for 
action by the Congress and all levels of gov- 
ernment. I personally feel that the first 
major step in this tax reform could be the 
Federal excise tax. 

The Federal excise tax on telephone serv- 
ice, cosmetics, jewelry, furs, leather goods, 
amusements, etc. was levied during the Ko- 
rean war. It was promised that it would 
expire 2 years later. 

But for more than a decade, tifis tax has 
been extended year after year. The admin- 
istration and the Congress has broken faith 
with the people time after time. In reality, 
this tax should have been the first to go. 
It provides Federal income of some $13 bil- 
lion a year, not a great deal more, relatively 
speaking, than the recent income tax cut. 

To illustrate that possible repeal of the 
excise tax is not just a dream, I have talked 
to the chairman and members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee about it. This 


.is the committee that handles tax bills. I 


fully believe we can look forward to action 
to implement these objectives. 

It is my plan to continue working with the 
First Congressional District’s schools, cities, 
counties, as well as the League of California 
Cities, the County Supervisors Association, 
the National Association of County Officials 
in Washington, and any volunteer organiza- 
tion dedicated to the cause of fiscal integrity 
to advance this tax reform concept. 

I would like to just touch briefly on the 
President’s proposed budget to advise inter- 
ested people of some improvement that could 
and should be made. We will urge: 

1. Proceeds of the sale of Government as- 
sets should be listed in the budget as revenue, 
rather than as a reduction of Federal spend- 
ing, thereby reflecting a more accurate budg- 
et picture. 
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2. Establish a Bi Commission on 
Federal Expenditure policy to study the fol- 
lowing areas: (a) Establishment of spending 
priorities among Federal programs; (b) ap- 
praisal of Federal activities to determine 
those which retard economic growth; (c) im- 
provement of Federal budgeting process; (d) 
examination of Government functions which 
could be better performed by the private 
sector of our economy; (e) review of Fed- 
eral responsibilities to determine which could 
be performed more effectively and efficiently 
at State and local levels; (f) determination 
of proper level of user charges and other fees 
charged the public for special Government 
services; (g) improvement in Government 
operations to increase efficiency. 

3. Evaluate and reorient the whole net- 
work of Government price supports toward 
a free market economy for agriculture: (a) 
Reject the repudiated doctrine of “supply 
management.” 

4. In adjusting to the technological rev- 
olution—education and training will become 
increasingly vital to the social progress of 
our Nation. The Government should: (a) 

in every way possible, the ex- 
pansion of business training programs; (b) 
existing private programs to guarantee long- 
term private loans to students should be 
improved upon and extended; (c) accelerate 
and extend vocational, apprenticeship, and 
Manpower development and training pro- 
grams; (d) coordinate and modernize Health, 
Education, and Welfare’s vocational educa- 
tion program, Labor's apprenticeship pro- 


education and employment of young men; 
(f) eliminate redundancy and inconsistency 
among Trade Expansion Act of 1962, the 
Area Redevelopment Act, the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, the unem- 
ployment insurance program, and the mili- 
tary manpower training programs; (g) 
amend tax laws to permit tax deduction for 
education or training in either academic or 
vocational subjects at the post-high-school 
level; (h) provide incentives for companies 
to plan for technological changes by, among 
other measures ted herein, encourag- 
ing States to broaden merit ratings under 
unemployment Insurance laws; (1) encour- 
age States to permit individuals undergoing 
training or retraining to receive unemploy- 
ment compensation up to normal amounts 
and limits; (J) consider disqualifying from 
unemployment compensation workers who 
refuse referral to training without good 


cause. 

5. Antitrust: Favor establishment of a 
Commission on Antitrust Laws to review U.S. 
laws and procedures as they affect growth, 
foreign economic policy, and the national 
security. 

6. National emergency strikes: (a) Rec- 
ommend that a joint congressional com- 
mittee be established to study all aspects of 
industrywide collective bargaining and in- 
dustrywide strikes and lockouts with a pur- 
pose of shaping new legislation to deal with 
national emergency strikes; (b) urge that 
organization of tripartite labor, management, 
and government committees on local, re- 
gional, and industry basis be pressed. 

7. Encourage profit sharing by employees: 
(a) Encourage export expansion. 


Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
of medical care for the aged under 
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social security is again becoming a cur- 
rent topic of conversation. I have re- 
ceived hundreds of letters on the subject 
in the last several weeks. One of these 
is from a constituent of mine who has 
lived in a country with a Federal medical 
care program. I feel that her firsthand 
knowledge of the operation of such a 
system is important as we consider this 
legislation. 

Her letter follows: 

Lovimsvi._e, KY., 
February 24, 1964. 
Representative M. G. SNYDER, 
House Office Building. 

Dear MR. Snyper: We were with you from 
the start. But after tonight’s TV program 
on the King-Anderson bill, I was finally 
really ready to write. 

All the reasons listed against the present 
bill are valid. But for me, a very new citizen 
and native of Vienna, Austria, there are even 
more. 

I grew up with medicare in its full devel- 
opment. This means that little old ladies 
go to the doctor every week because of the 
other little old ladies they meet there and 
also because it is all free. The doctor gets 
@ set amount for each patient for every 3 
months; regardless whether he saw him once 
or 100 times. All drugs are free as long as 
they are on the list approved by the govern- 
ment. The doctor is so swamped with peo- 
ple who just want to relieve the monotony 
of their lives, that he can't possibly give his 
patients the individual care and attention 
they need and deserve. They have to see 
up to 200 patients a day. The paperwork 
takes up so much time that more often 
than not it requires extra help. All of this 
leads people to seek the doctors who don't 
take part in the plan, but they still have the 
money taken out of their paychecks. 

People like my mother, who is an artist, 
aren't covered at all. Most people, who can't 
afford to pay all, pay the difference between 
social security rates and private costs in 
order to get longer hospital days, better 
drugs, etc. 

Let us not vote for this terrible system. 
Keep the United States the land of the free, 

You are doing just fine. Keep up the good 
work and please, vote “No” on medicare and 
all such demagogic legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. C. Gene FoLLIS. 


Central Livestock Association Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the Central 
Livestock Association Inc., held its an- 
nual convention on February 13, 1964, 
and adopted a number of pertinent reso- 


lutions, among which was the following,- 


relating to imports and exports of live- 
stock products. I wish to call attention 
to this resolution, which clearly states 
the position of this important agricul- 
ural organization: 
RESOLUTION ON A WORLD TRADE — 
A 

We fully recognize the importance of 
world trade to the United States of America. 
The expansion of international trade is of 
paramount importance to prosperity, secu- 
rity, and solvency. 

Recognizing that approximately one-sixth 
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of the agricultural production of the United 
States, valued from $5 to $6 billion annually, 
is now being shipped to foreign countries, 
and that the Federal program, which under- 
writes around $144 billion of our agricultural 
exports, accentuates our problem of unfavor- 
able balance of payments, and further rec- 
ognizing that the development of the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community, with its plans 
for free trade and self-sufficiency within its 
borders is not made with the best interests 
of the United States in mind, we must realize 
that our foreign markets for agricultural 
products are, therefore, in jeopardy. Nego- 
tiations with Comomn Market countries to 
improve our position relative to foreign trade 
must continue. 

It shall be the duty of the Central Live- 
stock Association, Inc., to take cognizance 
of every move contemplated and made by 
those charged with the responsibility for 
the development and administration of the 
foreign trade program, and be prepared to 
act as a unit in guarding and protecting the 
interests of its members against the impor- 
tation of livestock, meat, and meat products 
in such quantities as to threaten serious 
injury to our domestic industry, 

B 


Recognizing that the production of red 
meat represents the most important single 
segment of the agricultural economy of the 
United States, and that the current levels 
of imports of meats are causing an extreme- 
ly adverse economic impact on our domestic 
red meat industry, and are also causing the 
loss of millions of dollars to the Nation's 
economy, and that this situation also places 
in jeopardy an adequate supply of whole- 
some red meat for the consuming public of 
the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That no tariff concessions be 
granted on livestock, wool, meat, and meat 
products at the coming Geneva trade talks; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That both the legislative and 
executive branches of our Government take 
immediate action to provide reasonable pro- 
tection for the domestic livestock industry 
from these imports through negotiations 
with exporting countries and through the 
enactment by Congress of laws to provide 
adequate tariffs and the establishment of a 
meat import quota system. 


Washington Observations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, we 
shall be dealing shortly with a review of 
the Federal service, the men and women 
who compose it and the compensation 
which is provided to them, 

Not long ago, I had the opportunity to 
read an excellent article written by & 
constituent, Raymond W. Stahl, secre- 
tary in the claim department of the 
Travelers Insurance Co, Mr. Stahl 
wrote his article for publication in the 
Travelers Beacon, the employee publica- 
tion. He had served for four and a half 
months as a public affairs fellow under 
the sponsorship of the Brookings Insti- 
tution, assigned to the International Se- 
curity Affairs Office of the Department of 
Defense, 

Like a counterpart from his company, 
Mr. James Hallett, who had served a 
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similar fellowship, Mr. Stahl came to 
have a high regard for the energy, imag- 
ination, industry, and patriotism of these 
Government employees. Some of his 
comments are frank and direct, and they 
underline the problems of recruiting of 
executives which have caused serious 
Study in Congress. 

He points out effectively, however, the 
way in which our Federal employees 
often are called upon to meet the pres- 
sure of schedules and deadlines and do 
so with dispatch and efficiency. In his 
conclusion, he feels that weaknesses are 
overestimated, while the strengths go 
unrecognized. 

I was happy to have this informed and 
detailed commentary, and I believe that 
Mr. Stahl’s remarks deserve to be called 
to the attention of the Members: 

WASHINGTON OBSERVATIONS 
(By Raymond W. Stahl) 

As we approach another national political 
campaign, we are already hearing some fa- 
Miliar expressions from the presidential 
hopefuls. From one party comes: “We must 
clean up the mess in Washington." On the 
other side of the political fence, the message 
is: “This country will continue to move ahead 
only if the present administration is con- 
tinued—don't change horses in midstream.” 

Of course, there is no doubt that the ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government vary with 
the influences of the party in power, and per- 
haps more particularly with the personality 
and conviction of the President. But it seems 
to me that the public has a collection of er- 
Toneous impressions regarding the extent to 
which any incoming President or reelected 
incumbent can, in fact, control the opera- 
tions of the Federal agencies, 

Even more evident is the apparent lack of 
real understanding of the kind and caliber of 
People who comprise these agencies. Make 
your own survey, and I predict that you will 
find among your friends and associates a 
rather common belief that the average Fed- 
eral Government employee is a wastrel who 
could not survive in a business enterprise. 
that there are repeated glaring examples of 
frustrating inefficiency in our Washington 
bureaucracy, that the net effect is that many 
of our tax dollars are going down the drain 
(perhaps even into private pockets), and that 
if we could only start all over again, we would 
have some dramatic changes, starting with 
the discharge of at least one-half of all the 
People now on the Federal payroll. 

Except for the exposure of many of us to 
Past military service, there are relatively few 
People in the business sector who have had 
any real personal experience on which to base 
Opinions of the efficiency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment operations. The rather low opinion 
held by most of the public about the effi- 
ciency of Government, and more particularly 
Government employees, is all the more sur- 
Prising when one considers the performance 
ol the Post Office and Internal Revenue De- 
Partments, which have the largest, most reg- 
ular “contact with our society. Most people 
will agree that both of these are very efficient 
Operations, considering the vast character of 
their complex functions. 

In brief, despite the proficiency of these 
and several other departments which are 
Much exposed to the public view, there 
is a widespread, rather settled dissatisfaction 
With the performance of our Federal system. 

BROOKINGS SPONSORS PROGRAM 

One organization which recognizes the 
need for greater mutual understanding be- 
tween the worlds of business and Govern- 
ment is the Brookings Institution. Brook- 
ings hus for more than 35. years sponsored 
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nonpartisan research in areas of economics, 
foreign policy, and Government. The luster 
of its reputation is untarnished, largely be- 
cause of its policy to avoid national pub- 
licity. The objective research activities con- 
ducted over the years by Brookings staff 
members and sponsored associates has had a 
substantial yet indirect influence on legis- 
lation, urban development, changes in regu- 
latory practices and improved budget con- 
trols. Indeed, the list of accomplishments is 
far too long to record fully here. 

Four years ago Brookings sponsored the 
first of the current series of public affairs 
fellowship programs, designed to draw exec- 
utives from the business and the labor com- 
munities for personal exposures to working 
assignments in the major Federal agencies 
in Washington. In this fashion Brookings 
provides a unique opportunity to improve 
understanding between Federal career execu- 
tives and the public affairs fellows, with 
the emphasis placed upon the similarity of 
their management responsibilities and their 
mutual interdependence. 

The first impression gained from this ex- 
posure, and one which is never thereafter for- 
gotten, is the sheer size of our Government 
system. There are about 5 million people on 
our Federal payrolls, approximately half of 
whom are military personnel, About 10 per- 
cent of the civilian employees are located in 
Washington, with an equal number overseas. 
The remaining 80 percent are distributed 
throughout the 60 States. From an organi- 
zation standpoint, there are about 70 depart- 
ments or major agencies, divided into some 
1,800 major subdivisions. The personnel re- 
quirements range across some 15,000 skilis— 
from astronauts to zoologists—including al- 
most every imaginable talent. As we know 
all too well, the total cost of these Federal 
operations is about $100 billion a year. 

POLITICAL APPOINTMENTS FEW 


It is important to that only 


about 3,000 positions are filled by political ap- 


pointments, while about 98 percent of the ci- 
vilian personnel are career employees, The 
political executive is a passing figure on the 
stage. Typically his tenure is from 2 to 3 
years. He comes into office knowing little 
about the complex, often gigantic organiza- 
tion he has been appointed to lead. He 
“learns his way around” only after about a 
year of frustration, and usually returns to 
private life shortly after he actually begins to 
be effective. He turns the reins over to a suc- 
cessor who resumes the cycle. This fairly 
typical pattern illustrates that most of the 
burden for the operation of these various 
agencies is necessarily shouldered by the 
career executives who have come up through 
the ranks, civilian as well as military. 

What kind of people decide to devote their 
lives to a civil service career and eventually 
emerge as executives in these various depart- 
ments? It has generally been found by the 
public affairs fellows that the personnel in 
the Federal agencies look, act, and perform 
on the job much like the personnel and 
management staff of most business corpora- 
tions. If there is any obvious difference, 
it is that the average career civil servant is 
stimulated by a sense of patriotism. He 
knows that he is working at a task, no matter 
of what dimensions, that in some way affects 
the future destiny of his country. I found 
this to be quite evident in the Department 
of Defense. There is a constant awareness, 
often voiced, that the decisions being made 
directly relate to the security of our Nation. 
This kind of influence does in fact produce 
a sense of dedication to duty which is all 
too infrequently found in the business 
organization. 

Much of the same can be sald about most 
of the people who occupy the key political 
positions. It is fortunate that each adminis- 
tration, regardless of political affiliation, 
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has been able most of the time to fill these 
policymaking jobs with people who are, in 
fact, well qualified to undertake the im- 
portant obligations of the offices. One ex- 
ception to this is the inability of most Presi- 
dents, the present administration included, 
to find a sufficient quantity of young busi- 
ness executives between the aged of 35 and 
50, to fill key posts. Few executives at these 
age levels are willing to risk the sacrifice of 
interrupting their careers at this crucial 
point in their progress. Nor are they anxious 
to enter the “fish bowl atmosphere” of a 
political position, particularly when they 
recognize the problems of maintaining ap- 
propriate press relations, and the burdens 
of assuming leadership of organizations with 
which they have little or no familiarity. 
EDUCATORS AND LAWYERS 


The present administration has turned to 
educators and lawyers, to fill jobs that ad- 
mittedly are more suitable to individuals 
with business backgrounds. However, edu- 
cators and lawyers are in supply for these 
positions, primarily because there are cer- 
tain prestige factors in having some record 
of public service which most often enhances 
the future careers of these individuals. 

There is another factor, more subtle in 
nature. Business leaders on the whole are 
critical of big Government and one implica- 
tion is an aversion to become part of it. To 
be sure, there are many illustrations of 
Federal activity which impose upon the 
business community. On the other hand, 
many Federal activities are the natural re- 
sult of an eXpanding population, plus the 
increasing demand for more Federal services. 

Like it or not, big Government is here to 
stay. With that comes the need for sound 
management principles in order to maintain 
and increase efficiency, and it is these areas 
in which the political executive with a busi- 
ness background can make the most effective 
contribution. 

One basic difference between civil service 
careers and careers in business is the rather 
rigid legal structure of the personnel systems 
in the Federal agencies. These include sev- 
eral pay systems as well as limitations on 
recruiting. For example, civil service re- 
cruiters must hire not only qualified people 
but also must give preference to veterans 
who are candidates for employment. 


Further, measurements of performance are 
even less readily available than in the busi- 
ness enterprise. Another exception is the 
lack of prestige. The successful business 
executive is respected in his community and 
is generally well regarded. On the contrary, 
the successful civil service executive must, 
as one puts it, “flight for ones self-respect.” 
There are also financial limitations, particu~ 
larly at the executive level. The highest pos- 
sible salary under the present regulations is 
$20,000 per year, available only to a very 
small number of executives (approximately 
300 at the present time). 


CONGRESS HAS SALARY BILL 


Pay adjustments lag behind changes in the 
economy. At present, there is a bill before 
Congress to modify substantially the civil 
service pay grades, particularly at the higher 
levels, Our group of Public Affairs Fellows 
tended to agree that the incomes paid to the 
upper echelon of the career civil servants 
were indeed below comparable salaries in 
business, taking Into consideration the sub- 
stantial burdens of the offices held by these 
people. This is not the consensus, however, 
as respects the low and middle grades where 
incomes nre at least competitive with indus- 
try. The sick leave and retirement programs 
are quite adequate. One real problem is 
advancement of the more able individual. By 
and large, advancement is by the numbers” 
based on length of service. But at the higher 
levels, it is evident that capable men can and 
do emerge at fairly rapid rates. 
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Examples of Federal pay raises now being 
considered 


Pro- 
annual 
pay 
President of the United States.. $100,000 | $100,000 
Chief Justice ofthe United States.“ 35, 500 45, 500 
Vive President 35, 000 45, 000 
Speaker of the House... 35, 000 45, 000 
upreme Court Justices 35, 000 45, 000 
Circuit court judges 25, 500 35, 500 
Cabinet mem 25, 000 35, 000 
orb unl so of Congress. 22, 500 32, 500 
Co istrict court Jucigve -z atii 22, 500 32, 500 
7 roller General oft te 
— Pena ETOO NAS SEA 22, 500 32, 500 
Net 2 men to Cabinet members 21,000 30, 500 
Heads of lurge agencies, such as 
General Services Administra- 

(1 ˙ : ee Pee! 21,000 30,500 
Architect of tho oi ga 20, 700 29, 500 
TAbrarian of Congress 20, 000 29, 500 
The Public Printer 20, 000 29, 500 
Lands of smalicr agencies, such as 

Beloctive Service System 19,000 26, 500 
Top civil service (GS-18).....} 20. 000 24, 500 
Dottòrm civil service post (G-. 3,245 3, 
Average post office clerk or carrier. 5,045 5, 495 


The career civil servant who has ascended 
to the executive level must necessarily have 
almost artistic talent as a practical poli- 
tician, in the most complimentary sense of 
that term. As a member of a Federal agency, 
his primary obligation is to carry out the 
activities of his department under the broad 
directions of the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment. And, of course, the President. But 
as he makes decisions and goes through his 
day-to-day activities he is subjected to a 
wide variety of infiuences and controls 
which must always be kept in mind. 

Most of the time he is not making uni- 
lateral decisions affecting only his agency. 
Whatever his department, there are other 
Federal agencies who have a legitimate in- 
terest in most of his decisions, which in some 
instances are cooperative decisions. For ex- 
ample, a decision made in the Department 
of Defense in connection with a foreign 
country will necessarily involve other Fed- 
eral agencies, particularly the State Depart- 
ment. In such an instance, there must be 
interdepartmental cooperation that extends 
to essentially every message and communi- 
cation on the subject, as a part of the de- 
cisionmaking process. Even more difficult are 
the decisions that involve competitive agen- 
cies. There are many problems which arise 
where two or more Federal agencies, each 
having a legitimate interest, find themselves 
handling common problems in which over- 
laps of functions and authority and strong 
differences of opinion are present. 


ACTIONS CONSTANTLY CHALLENGED 


Of course, many of the decisions and ac- 
tions of the Federal agency executive are 
constantly being challenged. The result is 
often litigation in which the bureau chief 
finds himself before the court system. Even 
more frequently, his decisions are constant- 
ly being exposed to review by the Attorney 
General's staff and by the legal counsel in 
his own agency. 

The bureau chief or executive is also a 
natural target for the members of the com- 
munication media. This includes not only 
the members of the press, television, and 

io, but also reporters of trade journals 
who have @ particular interest in the affiairs 
of specific departments of Government. One 
subsequence is that the career executive 
finds his decisions on major issues exposed 
to public view, frequently subject to critical 
debate with little or no opportunity for re- 
buttal. Indeed, when the decision is based 
upon factors which are subject to security 
measures, he may be completely precluded 
from expressing response to adverse public 
criticism, And always the members of the 
fourth estate are intrigued by the personal 
lives of these public leaders and quick to 
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capitalize on social activity which may stim- 
ulate public interest, whether favorable or 
unfavorable to that individual. 

There are a host of other pressures and 
influences, The career staff of the agency, 
as in private business, frequently develops 
Proposals and programs which are urged 
upon the executive for favorable considera- 
tion and must be dealt with. He is besieged 
by letters, telephone calls, and personal 
visits from members of both friendly and 
unfriendly interest groups, particularly 
when a major bill involving his agency is 
before the Congress. 

COMMUNICATIONS IMPORTANT 


In dealing with the Congress, the career 
executive must maintain communication 
with at least six major congressional com- 
mittees plus their subcommittees. These 
include House and Senate legislation com- 
mittees, appropriations committees and op- 
erations committees, plus the Government 
Accounting Office. Finally, he is exposed to 
some contact and pressures from the Na- 
tional, State and local headquarters of the 
major political parties, 

It is in this atmosphere that he must 
operate. You will recognize many similari- 
ties with environment of the business execu- 
tive and yet obviously the career civil service 
executive's world is different. To be effec- 
tive he must be an expert in building alli- 
ances adept at bargaining, and satisfied 
ultimately to accept compromises. Critics 
of the system point out that the results 
frequently lack rationality and that innova- 
tion is suppressed. From the standpoint 
of the career executive most would tell you 
that he is unable to satisfy any one of the 
forces that must be considered when he is 
making his decisions. Each influencer, 
typically, is honesty motivated, but obviously 
it is impossible and undesirable that the 
Federal executive attempt to satisfy them all. 

When one Is exposed to this structure as 
a neophyte on a temporary assignment, the 
impression at the outset is that he will never 
be able to do anything worthwhile, But 
each of the Public Affairs Fellows has very 
quickly discovered that this is not true. 
Each Public Affairs Fellow has a specific 
assignment with fixed responsibilities. Of 
course he is at the mercy of his new asso- 
elates and totally dependent upon them. I 
found that without exception the coopera- 
tion was nothing short of astonishing. 
Since these associates were quite accus- 
tomed to breaking in new people introduc- 
tions and the identification of individual 
responsibilities were accomplished in short 
order. This spirit of cooperation prevailed 
not only within the Department of Defense, 
but also in contacts with the members of 
the other Federal agencies with whom I be- 
came involved. 

MEET TIME SCHEDULES 

I was also impressed with a general sense 
of determination to meet production sched- 
ules. There were many illustrations of this. 
For example, each time the President or a 
major Federal executive has a meeting 
scheduled with officials of other govern- 
ments it Is necessary for departments having 
an interest In those discussions to prepare 
the necessary briefing papers. This process 
imposes severe time schedule problems, and 
yet they are met almost uniformly. - 

Similar activity is involved in meeting the 
schedules of presentations of budgets and 
legislative matters to congressional commit- 
tees. These time schedules are met at the 
cost of long hours and frequently weekend 
activity with surprisingly little grumbling. 
And, of course, there are frequent emergen- 
cies—from large to small in character— 
which cannot be anticipated and place 
heavy burdens not only on the management 
staff but also the clerical staff of these 
agencies. Illustrations of this type of situa- 
tion range from the seizure of American 
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tuna boats by a South American country 
last spring to the compelling complexities 
of the discovery of missiles on Cuba. Such 
problems must be dealt with with dispatch 
and effectiveness. 

There is no question about the fact that 
there is a mountain of redtape, some dead 
wood in the agencies and plenty of oppor- 
tunity for procrastination and delay in 
reaching decisions. But my own brief per- 
sonal experience has served as a vivid dem- 
onstration to me that in general the weak- 
nesses in our Federal agency system are 
overemphasized, while the strengths are 
taken for granted. 

The future of this country, ranging from 
the solution of its economic problems to the 
preservation of the security of our Nation, 
is largely in the hands of our civil servants. 
We should be grateful that there are 50 
many capable people bringing to their day- 
to-day tasks a dedication at a level which 
is truly unsurpassed, even in private indus- 
try. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following newsletter 
of March 7, 1964: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
of Texas) 
MarcH 7, 1964. 
HOW PEOPLE ARE FOOLED ON BUDGET CUTTING 

Budget juggling, always a clever manipula- 
tion in making it possible for the admin- 
istration and Congress to please everybody, 
is being worked overtime now. A illus- 
tration of how it works is the appropriation 
bill for the District of Columbia, passed by 
the House this week. This is the process 
which permits the spenders to show that they 
are getting things done and the savers to 
point out a cut has been made. 


Total budget estimate for the 

District ot Columbia . 8357, 702, 300 
Committee recommendation... 338, 205, 200 
Apparent cut in budget 19, 497, 100 


So we saved $19,497,100. Ah, but there is 
a joker in the deck. The $338,205,200 ap- 
proved for District appropriations for 1965 
is $25,089,538 over the appropriations for fis- 
cal 1964. Instead of saving $19 million plus, 
we are actually increasing spending by $25 
milion plus. This will be the same formula 
for all appropriations bills and the result 
will be then that there is not going to be 
a cut in spending, as the administration 
promised, but rather an increase in spend- 
ing. 

Money for the District Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare was upped $2,746,645. Aid for 
dependent children of unemployed persons 
is up $310,375 and 25 new positions have 
been added to this division alone. Much of 
the need for this increase is because of the 
continued rise in illegitimacy, a seemingly 
permanent problem in the District due in 
part to financlal encouragement given in 
this area by the social planners and do- 
gooders. 

COST OF PEACE CORPS UPPED $13 MILLION 


The House approved H.R. 9666, to increase 
appropriations for the Peace Corps by $13 
million, I am deeply concerned, and said 80 
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in the House, about sending young Ameri- 
cans overseas under a foreign policy that 


many of them to countries hostile to the 
United States. 

Just two examples: Cyprus with 22 Peace 
Corps volunteers. Not only are American 
lives endangered, but there is a very tick- 
lish diplomatic situation in which the U.S. 
allies are involved. Just one wrong word 
from an inexperienced, eager Peace Corps 
worker could plunge the Nation into a dan- 
gerous incident. Ghana has 139 volunteers 
from the Peace Corps. This is the country 
which is openly pro-Communist and has 
staged some of the most recent violent anti- 
American demonstrations. The Government 
there makes no secret of its contempt for 
us and its sympathy for the Communists, 

A total of 555 volunteers have been re- 
turned to this country before their assign- 
ment was up. Of these 339 were returned 
for personal adjustment reasons which in- 
cluded inability to adjust, behavorial prob- 
lems, insistence on marriage not compatible 
with Peace Corps service, resignations, and 
involuntary operations. This was the only 
explanation given in the report. 

THE ILL-ADVISED INTEREST EQUALIZATION ACT 


The Interest Equalization Act of 1963, ad- 
vocated by the President and Democrat lead- 
ers to solve the imbalance of payments and 
gold outflow is self-defeating and will only 
accentuate the problems. Proponents refuse 
to recognize: (1) that our money invested 
privately abroad earns money and returns to 
the United States; (2) that we must keep our 
money market free of government dictation; 
(3) that our foreign giveaways directly ac- 
celerate gold outflow, and (4) that our trade 
program is not reciprocal because others do 
not lower their tariffs to match ours and 
flood our country with goods. Instead they 
impose a new tax on U.S. purchasers of for- 
eign stocks or bonds. The tax ranges from 
2.75 to 15 percent for maturities of 3 
to 284, years. All the witnesses at the hear- 
ings and most of the Republican members 
of the House disapproved this short-range at- 
tempt at a solution which now may well ob- 
scure the permanent and basic solutions nec- 
essary. 

DALLAS CHILDREN FURNISH AN INSPIRATION 


A most prized presentation was made to 
me. I received a booklet prepared by the 
second grade class of Mrs. Eilzabeth Lutz at 
the White Rock School. The hand-made 
booklet was called “Our Forefathers and 
the Words They Gave Us.” It contained, in 
the children’s own handwriting, many of 
the great truths upon which our freedoms 
are founded. In their letter to me, they 
Bald: 

“DEAR CONGRESSMAN ALGER: We are Mrs. 
Lutz’ second-grade class at White Rock 
School. We have each made an American 
booklet just like the one we are presenting 
to you. We love our country. Thank you 
for serving us.” 

America has lost too much of this simple, 
child-like faith in our country. We have 
made patriotism a dirty word. From this 
work by these children all of us may learn a 
powerful lesson about the importance of re- 
turning to the old-fashioned virtues of pa- 
triotism, pride in ourselves, faith in our great 
Nation. I thank these youn I am 
proud to serve a community which incul- 
cates such sterling qualities in our young. 


MEETING WITH NEW YORK AFL-CIO UNION 


This week I was happpy to speak to 1,000 
shop stewards of District 65, Retail, Whole- 
Sale and Department Store Union, AFL-CIO, 
in New York City. Two of the union officials 
had appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee in support of the hospitalization 
(medicare) bill. They accepted my chal- 
lenge to invite me to one of their meetings. 
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It was a good experience for me, and I think, 
for them. I do not know that I made any 
converts to the side I presented, but the free 
and open discussion was the best example 
of our American system at work—in which 
men and women of good will may disagree 
and strongly support each point of view 
without hatred, rancor, or violence. 


Investigation Pertaining to Tile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith for reprinting in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a memorandum submitted 
by Mr. Enoch R. Rust, chairman of the 
Tariff Subcommittee on Stone, Glass, 
and Clay Coordinating Committee, Unit- 
ed Glass and Ceramic Workers of North 
America, AFL-CIO, CLC, before the 
US. Tariff Commission and the Trade 
Information Committee in the matter of 
their investigation pertaining to various 
types of tile. 

I believe Mr. Rust’s statement is 
worthy of consideration by my colleagues 
and I commend it to them for their 
perusal: 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Enoch R. Rust, 
international vice president of the United 
Glass and Ceramic Workers of North Ameri- 
ca, AFL-CIO, CLC, ~ 

I appear also as the chairman of the Tariff 
Subcommittee of the Stone, Glass, and Clay 
Coordinating Committee. This coordinat- 
ing committee consists of seven interna- 
tional unions, all amlates of the AFL-CIO. 
Our total membership is 250,000. Based 
upon an average of four in each of the 250,- 
000 families, we have 1 million American 
directly dependent upon the stone, glass, 
and clay industries which are under contract 
with these international untons, 

The officers and membership of these 
international unions have become deeply 
concerned over the present trends in the 
international trade situation and the adverse 
effect it is having upon the welfare of our 
membership. We want to thank you for 
this opportunity to come here and express 
ourselves. 

Acting independently we felt the sound of 
our volce would just about equal the squeak 
of a mouse in the great State of Texas. We, 
therefore, discussed our problems jointly and 
found them to be on a parallel in all of the 
seven groups. We then united into one 
organized group in order to give emphasis 
to the gravity of our problems. 

During the years of 1959, 1960, and 1961, 
the Tariff Commission held peril point and 
escape clause investigations and hearings in 
the matter of excessive imports of ceramic, 
ae f o floor, and wall tile (investigation 

100). 

In 1959 these imports amounted to 24,620,- 
000 square feet. In 1960, 28,337,000 square 
feet and in 1961 they showed a slight decline 
to 25,289,000 square feet. On the basis of 
this volume of imports and their effect upon 
domestic industry and employment, this 
Commission found they caused serious in- 
jury and, therefore, recommended to the 
President that relief be granted through an 
increase in duties. A promise of voluntary 
quotas was made by the Japanese and the 
recommendation was refused. 

Immediately following 1962 imports of 
ceramic mosaic floor and wall tile surged 
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back to 37,373,000 square feet. Based upon 
import figures for the first 8 months of 
1963, they will reach the astronomical 
heights of approximately 45 million square 
feet, This displaced approximately 2,000 
production jobs last year with an approx- 
imate payroll loss to the already sagging 
American economy of approximately $10,400,- 
000, for tile that would have been pro- 
duced had it not been for these imports. 
Supervisory and clerical salaries displaced by 
these imports would increase this amount 
by millions of dollars more. Payroll based 
on union hourly earnings less 17 cents. 

While the American market for this item 
has enjoyed normal expansion, mainly due 
to the organized research and promotion of 
the Tile Council of America (organization 
of domestic producers), as well as the indi- 
vidual efforts of other major domestic pro- 
ducers, the domestic producers did not enjoy 
any of this new market. But instead do- 
mestic sales dropped 1,972,000 square feet 
from 39,158,000 square feet in 1959 to 37,- 
286,000 square feet in 1962. At the same 
time domestic inventories increased from 
9,568,000 square feet to 10,473,000 In 1962. 
If anyone should doubt this, they should 
take a walk through these factories. I have 
and the only way you can tell the color of 
the ceiling is because of the aisles. 

Now, we take a look at what imports have 
been doing. On a percentage basis during 
1959, foreign imports were 24,620,000 square 
feet or 62.9 percent of domestic producers 
sales. In 1962 they were 37,373,000 or 100.2 
percent of domestic sales. The 1963 figure 
will be much worse. 

This portrays the most important facet of 
the trade and fade picture. None of the 
expanding market is being enjoyed by do- 
mestic industries. This is definite proof the 
serious injury to this industry that you 
found in your 1959, 1960, and 1961 m — 
gations not only still exist but has been 
compounded. We therefore, can find no 
reason why the U.S. Tariff Commission 
would not only retain this item on the re- 
served list—but recommend relief 
through increased duties. It is quite clear 
that the present duties are too low to afford 
domestic producers an equal opportunity 


to share in our own markets. This is not 


the American way of doing things. You 
might disagree and say “this is only a part 
of the mechanics or our competitive sys- 
tem.“ Competition is a two-way street. 
When one competitor has a stick and the 
other a machinegun, competition no longer 
exists. This is where we find ourselves when 
you take into consideration the wide wage 
Japanese ceramic tileworkers. 

I am sorry that I do not haye the correct 
employment figures on all ceramic tile locals 
in the United States. But by taking a 
sampling, I am sure we were able to arrive 
at an approximate average. Olean Tile Co., 
Olean, N.Y., and local 151, July 1962, had 404 
production workers. At the present there 
are only 325. Contract negotiated in Janu- 
ary 1962—2\4-cent wage increase or less 
than 2 percent. Three cents in 1963—less 
than 2 percent. 

Mosaic Tile Co., Zanesville, Ohio, local 79, 
July 1962, had 861 production workers. Jan- 
uary 1, 1964, only 671. Contract negotiated 
November 30, 1963, no general wage increase 
for first year, Second year, a 2-cent wage 
increase for all bonus workers, and 3 cents 
per hour for all maintenance and nonbonus 
workers. (This latter group consists of ap- 
proximately 15 percent of employees.) A 
3-cent increase per hour for all bonus work- 
ers and 5 cents to all nonkgnus workers. 
First year, no wage increase, benefits 
less than 1 percent. Second year, less than 
2 percent, third, approximately 2 percent. 

Jackson Tile Co., Jackson, Miss., local 401, 
July 1962, had 250 production workers. Jan- 
uary 1964 they employed only 140. This re- 
maining 140 employees are on a 34- to 36- 
hour workweek. 
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Last negotiations 2-cent-per-hour wage 
increase over a 15-month period. 

As the cost of living in the United States 
continues to rise, workers in this industry 
are entitled to, and will seek, wage increases, 
at least in relation to the rise of the cost 
of living. In order to maintain present liv- 
ing standards, through wage increases, the 
workers in this industry in 1962, increased 
production by 9.5 million square feet above 
that of 1960, with approximately 9 percent 
less workers in the work force. This cannot 
be repeated. The time will come when in- 
dustry will demand wage cuts—when this 
becomes a reality the health and stability 
of the American purchasing market will start 
deteriorating at a much faster tempo and it 
won't be long then until there will not be a 
market left to fight over. 

The American purchasing power has al- 
ready suffered through indirect wage cuts 
and there are strong indications that this 
situation is becoming worse. All evidence 
in this matter plainly and clearly demon- 
strates that the importer is not satisfied with 
equal market opportunity, but will not stop 
until he has it all. Under the unfair ad- 
vantages expressed above as the record will 
show, he has been able to capture practically 
the entire market in cities such as St. Louis, 
where amounted to 1 million square 
. feet in 1962. This is an inland city. 

The importer already having an unfair ad- 
vantage by being able to sell his tile at 
prices 15 to 25 cents per square foot below 
domestic producers is still not satisfied. 

FREIGHT RATE APPLICATION 


The importer has filed application after 
application with port authorities pleading 
for still another advantage through lower 
freight rates. This in my opinion brings into 

_ clear focus the indisputable intent behind 
this action—all of the market, through the 
complete destruction of domestic competi- 
tion. 

On January 1, 1963, application No. C-13246 
was filed by the importer with the Trans- 
continental Freight Bureau asking for cheap- 
er rates on imported tile from west coast 
ports to Minneapolis, St. Louis, and North 
Kansas City, Mo. The Mexican Request 
Docket No. 8261 sought a rate of 70 cents 
per hundred pounds on 80,000 pounds from 
Houston, Tex., to Kansas City, recently es- 
tablished rate 90 cents on 80,000 pounds 
from the Rio Grande crossings to St. Louis, 
Mo. This request was protested by dometic 

ucers. Public hearings were held in 
early October 1962. The proponent in this 
case claimed all he was trying to do was to 
compete with the Japanese tiles in St. Louis 
and stated that he needed this reduction in 
order to meet this competition. The request 
was granted, Why? On SPFFC Docket No. 
8261 the shipper and member line are using 
this same rate structure to undersell the 
Mexican tile imports. It is important to note 
that the domestic competition was not men- 
tioned. Apparently they think we are al- 
ready dead and they have only to fight over 
the spoils, 

GLAZED WALL TILE ALSO HURT 


Glazed ceramic wall tile, TSUS 532.24 (pt) 
has, up until recently been the bread-and- 
butter item to the ceramic tile industry. 
It has served as a crutch by absorbing some 
of the impact of excessive imports of glazed 
and unglazed ceramic mosaic floor and wall 
tile. = 

Now, the threat of having the crutch 
kicked from under us is evidenced by the 
following statistics. The total of all types of 
ceramic tile imported during 1962 amounted 
to 85,778,900 square. feet. Forty-five mil- 
lion square feet of this was glazed wall tile 
TSUS 532.24 (pt). The estimated overall im- 
ports (based on first 10 months) for 1963, 
will no doubt surpass 100 million square feet. 
54-million square feet of this will be 41½ by 
4½ glazed wall tile. An increase of approxi- 
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mately 15 million square feet over 1961 im- 
ports of this item. This adds extra stress to 
the necessity of TSUS 532.21 (pt) remaining 
in a reserved satus. The 100 million square 
feet of ceramic tile imports would have cre- 
ated approximately 4,000 jobs had they been 
made in America, and would have created a 
direct payroll of approximately $20 million 
(fringe benefits included). 

Gentlemen, we haye demonstrated here 
that the importers already have the lion’s 
share of our market, that they already enjoy 
unfair trade advantages and what we be- 
lieve their intent to be. Now we leave it up 
to you. Unless the Tariff Commission deems 
this industry unimportant, we can see no 
way it can change its position from that of 
1961, by finding that serious injury does still 
exist in this industry and again recommend 
the relief which is long overdue. 

Again, I want to thank you for this op- 
portunity to appear here before you, and as- 
sure you that any consideration you give our 
problem will be deeply appreciated by the 
American men and women who have dedi- 
cated their lives, long ago, to the manufac- 
turing of beautiful ceramic mosaic floor and 
wall tile. 


Salute to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC, MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, many 
words have been written and many more 
have been spoken in criticism of the Ist 
session of this 88th Congress. We have 
heard it denounced by critics as a foot- 
dragging Congress. I believe my col- 
leagues will be pleased to know there are 
some who have an appreciation of the 
work of the Congress and I submit for 
their information an article from the 
January 6 issue of Barron’s National 
Business and Financial Weekly titled 
“Salute to Congress: The Record Is Bet- 
ter Than the Critics Pretend": 

SALUTE TO CONGRESS: THE RECORD Is BETTER 
THAN THE CRITICS PRETEND 


The legislative branch of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, perennial whipping-boy of all who seek 
unbridled power for the Executive, has been 
getting its lumps again lately. Back in New 
Deal days, F.D.R. used to lash out at “Martin, 
Barton, and Fish"; a decade later Harry Tru- 
man vented his wrath on the do-nothing 
80th Congress. However, the 88th which re- 
cessed briefly on Tuesday after winding up 
a wearisome first session, has suffered the 
most far-reaching abuse. From command- 
ing positions on television and in the press, 
the whole liberal establishment has heaped 
scorn upon the Nation's lawmakers. Ac- 
cording to one noted journalist, their reputa- 
tion “has sunk lower than a snake's belly.“ 
The public’s attitude toward Capitol Hill, 
added Stewart Alsop, is a mixture of indif- 
ference, amusement, and contempt.” Even 
the Ford Foundation subtly threw in its 2 
cents worth when it disclosed last week a 
grant of $85,000 to the American Assembly of 
Columbia University, to finance a scholarly 
study of “An Effective Congress.” 

As the Ford Foundation seems to suspect, 
there is indeed a crying need for fresh en- 
lightenment—chiefly among the strident 
critics cited above. Con to their mis- 
guided views (which, by the way, would have 
appalled the Foundling Fathers and delight- 
ed George III), the U.S. Constitution has en- 
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dowed the legislative branch, not the Execu- 
tive, with authority to make the Nation's 
laws. The White House may propose; Con- 
gress, in due course, disposes. In the session 
that has just drawn to a close, moreover, the 
process of deliberation, while frustrating to 
some observers, has scarcely proved a waste 
of time. For example, by carefully weighing 
pros and cons, the House Ways and Means 
Committee produced a tax reduction bill far 
superior to the original draft of the Treasury. 
In other cases protracted debate has prevent- 
ed the hasty enactment of legislation which, 
on closer scrutiny and second thoughts, 
turned out to be ill-conceived, unnecessary 
and unwise. Across the board it has height- 
ened the public awareness of issues. The 
88th Congress to date may not have passed 
many laws, but, within its own balliwick, it 
have given the country tolerably good gov- 
ernment, : 

Those who measure such things strictly 
in terms of quantity are not likely to agree, 
Probably not since 1932, when a Democratic 
Congress chose to balk a Republican Presi- 
dent at every turn, has the legislative process 
moved at so slow and (at least to some) 
painful a pace. Despite heavey pressure 
from the administration, the lawmakers 
passed neither the civil rights nor the tax 
bill, The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee took no action on so-called medicare, 
the scheme to provide the aged with hospi- 
tal and nursing home care through new 
payroll levies under social security. Federal 
aid to public schools remained a dead letter. 
Where Congress showed unexpected vigor, as 
in the case of foreign aid, the results were 
calculated to please neither the White House 
nor its spokesmen in the fourth estate. 

Hence the shrill chorus of denunication, 
which, in recent weeks, has echoed loud and 
long. A look at the record, however, sug- 
gests that Congress deserves something bet- 
ter. In terms of what they achieved, as well 
as what they balked at, the lawmakers have 
done well by their constituents. The tax 
bill is a case in point. Originally designed to 
restore confidence after the stock market 
crash of 1962, the measure took 18 months 
to clear the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. While vexing to the Executive, which 
repeatedly warned of the dangers of reces- 
sion, the delay has had no visible effect on 
the stock market, or on employment, pro- 
duction and trade, all of which lately have 
reached new highs. It has given Congress 
time to analyze, and to reject, some of the 
doctrinaire soak-the-rich proposals with 
which the Treasury version was loaded. 
What has emerged from the weighty delib- 
erations of the committee is far from 
ideal—Barron’s still leans to the view that 
budgets should be balanced before taxes are 
cut. However, both philosophically and fis- 
cally, the new bill makes more sense than 
the old. 

With respect to other pending measures, 
delay has proved equally salutary, Many 
months ago the White House telecast an 
emotional appeal for medicare, which, save 
for Chairman Witsvr Mus and some 
equally levelheaded colleagues on Ways and 
Means, might have’ wept to passage long ago- 
Now that the Nation has had the opportunity 
to weigh alternatives—especially after recent 
hearings on Capitol Hill disclosed that the 
program will cost far more than the of- 
ficial estimates—the chances are that cooler 
heads wil prevail. By the same token, despite 
recurrent pleas of impending crisis, Federal 
aid to public schools has failed to make 
much headway in Congress. Notwithstand- 
ing the absence of such assistance, State and 
local governments each year have managed 
to stave off the crisis, which, with the popu- 
lation explosion flzzling out, has grown M- 
creasingly remote. 

No law, most people would agree, is pre- 
ferable to bad law. By this yardstick alone, 
all the foregoing suggests, the legislative 
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branch of Government rates high marks. 
Moreover, though the political pundits some- 
how have failed to mention the fact, the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD boasts a positive side. 
As a necessary part of the lawmaking process, 
Congress enjoys sweeping powers of investl- 
gation. In recent months it has put them to 
good use. The persistent probing of Senator 
McCuriitan, Democrat, of Alabama, helped 
shed some badly needed light on the murky 
origins of the TFX contract award; it also 
led to the resignation of the Secretary of the 
Navy. The Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee months ago unmasked the Fair Play 
for Cuba Committee, with which Presidential 
assassin Lee Harvey Oswald was somehow 
connected, as a Communist front in the pay 
Of Havana. The Senate Rules Commitee 
right now is delving into the tangled finan- 
cial affairs of one-time secretary to the 
Senate majority Bobby Baker, an investiga- 
tion which has rippled far and wide. 

As for actual legislation, the Ist session of 
the 88th Congress did more than its 
Customary quota of bills. Unlike any of its 
recent predecessors, it launched a determined 
effort to correct the excesses, and undo some 
of the damage, of statutes already on the 
books, The bitter struggle waged by the 
House to curtail foreign aid succeeded in 
whittling the annual appropriation to the 
lowest level in years; it also underscored 
the scandalous fact that the program has 
become a grabbag proffered to nations which, 
in theory and practice alike, are hostile to 
the United States. For the first time in 
living memory, Congress also sought to crack 
down on the freewheeling Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. Finally, it flashed 
an overdue warning to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and other overzeal- 
Ous regulatory bodies. So far, it told the 
FCC in effect, and no further. 

Like the do-nothing 80th Congress, which 
endorsed the Truman doctrine, approved the 
Marshall plan and cut taxes, the 88th thus 
is likely to deserve well of history. The 
Same can hardly be said of-its detractors, 
who, in their zeal to manipulate the future, 
have shown an unlovely bias toward the 
Present and disdain of the past. “The less 
government we have the better,” said Emer- 
Son well over a century ago. The truth of 
that statement has just been reamrmed. 


The Peaceful Road to Communist 
Serfdom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I have shared 
the concern of many Americans that we 
Might be lulled to sleep by the Commu- 
nist lure of peace until we find ourselves 
One day in an indefensible position. 

There are those who decry any warn- 
ings of this sort, saying that those who 
Make them are warmongers or alarmists. 
Yet many of us believe that the best safe- 
guard against war is to remain strong and 
firm in purpose. It is with this in mind 
that we urge continued wariness of Com- 
munist peace offensives, for there is no 
reason to believe that this purpose or ul- 
timate goal has changed. 

I believe that the Elks magazine of 
March 1964 has done a great service to 
the entire United States in publishing a 
Most courageous and well written article 
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by Bruno Shaw on this most important 
subject. I ask unanimous consent to 
place this article in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

[From the Elks magazine, March 1964] 
THE PEACEFUL ROAD TO COMMUNIST SERFDOM 

(Behind the now-you-see-it, now-you- 
don’t peaceful coexistence pose of Comrade 
Khrushchev lies a permanent and insidious 
threat to the West: legitimate Communist 
political machinery in Western Europe that 
seeks to undermine Western unity and ulti- 
mately to seize power in behalf of the Krem- 
Un.) 

(By Bruno Shaw) 

“Those who cannot remember the past are 
condemned to repeat it,” George Santayana, 
one of America’s respected sages, wrote many 
years ago. The New Year message from the 
Soviet Union’s Premier Khrushchev to the 
heads of all Western nations, calling for a 
treaty for the renunciation of war as a means 
of solving territorial disputes or questions of 
frontiers, emerges through the mists of the 
past as a latent nightmare. 

Should we believe that the U.S.S.R. Is at 
last ready to foreswear war as an instrument 
of national policy? Should we believe that 
if the military threat of Soviet imperialism 
is somehow reduced we can consider Com- 
munist expansion halted, at least momen- 
tarily? Let's first heed Santayana’s warning 
and have a look at the past in considering 
these questions. 

Only a few decades ago the governments of 
62 nations, to the eventual sorrow of their 
peoples, hoodwinked themselves with a nobly 
conceived but wholly visionary treaty to out- 
law war. It was the brainchild of U.S. Sec- 
retary of State Frank B. Kellogg and was 
titled “Renunciation of War as an Instru- 
ment of National Policy.” It was signed in 
Paris by 15 nations on August 27, 1928. 
Forty-seven additional nations became 
parties to it by ratification in the following 
months. Among them were the Soviet Union 
and the then-free countries of Europe which 
the Soviet has since enslaved behind the Iron 
Curtain: Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, as well as 
several nations which the Soviet has since 
destroyed altogether—Estonia, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, 

Japan and Germany were among the 15 
original signers. And Secretary of State Kel- 
logg was awarded the Nobel Peace prize the 
following year for what was called “his most 
Important achievement—bringing about the 
signing of a multilateral treaty for the re- 
nunciation of war.” 

While the democracies disarmed them- 
selves almost to the point of defenseless un- 
der the euphoric delusion that world peace 
would be maintained under this grandiose 
treaty, the totalitarian nations of the time, 
planning to conquer the world even as the 
Soviet is planning to do now, increased their 
armaments clandestinely and otherwise to 
mighty proportions. And so, following the 
Pact of Paris of 1928 which outlawed war; 
Japan invaded and took Manchuria in 1931; 
Italy attacked Ethiopia in 1935; Germany 
and Italy on one side, Russia on the other, 
intervened in the Spanish Civil War in 1936 
in which a million or more Spaniards were 
killed; Japan invaded China proper in 1937; 
and in 1939 the most devastating war in all 


began. 

Now comes Comrade Khrushchev offering 
& repeat performance of a treaty to “renounce 
resort to war as a means of settling territorial 
disputes,” with no conceivable means for its 
enforcement—the same lullaby with which 
the democratic nations of the world once be- 
fore sang themselves to sleep while their 
enemies plotted their destruction. 

You and I will simply dismiss the Khru- 
shchev proposal as one more piece of specious 
Soviet But our Government is 
not equally at liberty to do so without danger 
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of providing Moscow with further ammuni- 
tion for its hollow protestations in behalf 
of total disarmament and peaceful coexist- 
ence. To ignore the Khrushchev note or to 
reject it out of hand would make it seem to 
many of the newly independent and uncom- 
mitted nations of Asia and Africa, most of 
whose people and leaders are without a shred 
of understanding of what either communism 
or democracy really mean, that we are in- 
flexibly determined not to consider any pro- 
posal from the Soviet, no matter how well 
intentioned it might be. 

We must also bear in mind that arms, 
however necessary they may be, are not & 
sufficient defense against Soviet expansion. 
An insidious effort is being made, day and 
night, to undermine the institutions of 
Western society, to emasculate the defensive 
machinery of the free world. 

Drew Middleton, chief of the Paris Bureau 
of the New York Times, in a recent column 
reported that because of recent exchanges 
of peace messages between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, anti-Communist 
members of legislatures in some countries 
of Europe wonder whether we know where 
the Communist menace really lies. “Let a 
Communist Party gain power, or even share 
a coalition.” he quotes one official as say- 
ing, “and you will be quickly reminded of the 
true aims of communism. All the divisions 
or Polaris submarines in Europe won't pre- 
yent the Communists from taking that coun- 
try out of NATO.” 

It is inevitable in the present state of world 
affairs that our counteraction to Soviet prop- 
aganda has, on occasion, had the result of 
“damning us whether we do or whether we 
don’t,” because of the precarious balance of 
power that exists in the governments of our 
NATO allies, whose cooperation is essential 
for the preservation of world security. It 
sometimes results, too, in a fantastic distor- 
tion of our image in the eyes of many neutral 
nations which, unhappily, mistakenly view 
the East-West struggle merely as a battle be- 
tween two intransigent giants who would do 
well to sit down at a conference table and 
resolve their quarrels peaceably, at once. 

These considerations loomed large in the 
decision of our Government to become a sig- 
natory to the test ban treaty to prohibit 
nuclear explosions in the atmosphere, un- 
derwater, or in space, The same result could 
have been achieved (since the test ban 
treaty is as unenforceable as was the Pact 
of Paris) merely by a verbal agreement 
among the three principal nuclear powers— 
the United States, the Soviet Union, and the 
United Kingdom, Signing of the treaty by a 
hundred or so non-nuclear-power nations 
(more than 50 of which are agglomerations 
of primitive African and Asian tribes) was 
quite meaningless, except for propaganda 
purposes, in this highly sophisticated field. 

Nevertheless, on the theory that it could 
do no harm and might be a first step toward 
securing more meaningful commitments 
from the Soviet that could lead to a less 
explosive tinderbox world, the United States 
too the lead, joined by Mr. Khrushchev, in 
beating drums in behalf of the test ban 
treaty. 

Among those who are skeptical of the use- 
fulness of the treaty, and who are not cer- 
tain that it will do no harm, is former Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson, He points out 
that twice before the Soviet has used the 
tactic of alternating a peace offensive with 
hot or cold war: once through the “Stock- 
holm peace petition” and again by means of 
the “spirit of Camp David." Neither, de- 
clares Mr. Acheson, demonstrated the slight- 
est bit of change in Soviet aims. 

Now, the former State Department head 
says, we are undergoing a third application 
of the same treatment, with the test ban 
treaty being cited as a first step to broader 
agreement with the Russians. Disagreeing 
with this notion, Mr. Acheson points out 


that it ls wholly unsupported by any evi- 
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dence whatever, and that it is quite certain 
the Russians will gain a great deal by getting 
others to believe that they can now let down 
their guard because the hoped for détente— 
the relaxation of tensions—is already here. 

What Mr. Khrushchev is engaged in is a 
softening up process, with alternate appli- 
cations of carrot and stick, In Western 
Europe, In recent months it has been mostly 
carrot. But it is easy for the Soviet to 
change to the stick overnight. Lenin's 
dictum that communism can be achieved 
only by violence and war has been tempered 
by today’s more cautious Soviet leaders be- 
cause of the terrible destructiveness of ther- 
monuclear weapons. This, however, means 
no détente. It means only a change in tac- 
tics without change in the Soviet's ultimate 
alms or basic strategy. It means greater 
reliance upon political warfare than shot and 
shell, for the time being. 

If all Mr. Khrushchey really wants is a 
pledge from the United States to renounce 
war for the solution of territorial disputes, 
then what he is asking for is completely 
superfluous. He already has this in the 
Charter of the United Nations to which all 
member states, including the United States 
and the Soviet Union, are pledged, because 
paragraph 4 of article 2 of the charter says: 
“All members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or po- 
litical independence of any state, or in any 
other manner inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of the United Nations.” 

But the Soviet Premier isn’t really in- 
terested in a pledge from us not to commit 
armed aggression. He knows as well as we 
do that we will not do so. His real objec- 
tive is a nonaggression treaty between NATO 
and the East European Soviet satellite coun- 
tries of the Warsaw Pact. Why? Such an 
agreement would validate Communist con- 
trol of the nations behind the Iron Curtain 
and guarantee Soviet domination of them 
for the future. Such a guarantee would help 
the Soviet to continue its program of in- 
ternal subversion and revolution wherever 
opportunity offers anywhere in the world. 
The Soviet attitude toward the West was 
succinctly described by President Kennedy 
as: “What's mine is my own, and what's 
yours is negotiable.” 

In the Soviet view, all non-Communists 
fall into two categories. They are either 
£ ve.“ meaning that they follow or 
endorse the Soviet point of view, or else they 
are “reactionary.” There is nothing between. 

It is sometimes puzzling to Americans un- 
acquainted with Communist dialectic when 
they read of national bourgeoisie in one coun- 
try being branded in the Soviet press as re- 

and precisely the same kind of 
people elsewhere praised as progressive. The 
explanation is quite simple. The domestic 
attitude of a business, social, or poiltical 
group is of no consequence to the Soviet. 
It can be humane or savage, liberal or re- 

„honest or crooked. All that mat- 
ters is that it should be progressive. If it 
refuses to follow Soviet policies and purposes 
it is reactionary. When it joins the anti- 
imperialist front it becomes progressive. 

Never since the end of World War II has 
there been so precarious a balance in the 
affairs of Europe as exists today. Conserva- 
tive leaders in many European countries fear 
that any relaxation of suspicion of Soviet 
actions and intent will collabora- 
tion between liberal and leftwing non- 
Communist groups with the Communists. 
And once the Communist Party acquires a 
balance-of-power position in a coalition gov- 
ernment, even though it may be only a 
small minority, they warn, that country is 
in mortal danger. 

Liberal and leftwing non-Communist 
groups, on the other hand, charge that most 
governments of Europe have a long history 
of favoring the fortunes of a wealthy, tight- 


knit oligarchy at the top of the heap at the 
expense of the vast majority of the popula- 
tion below; that reforms promised in their 
constitutions haye been disregarded by a 
succession of governments which have made 
promises but have not kept them; and that 
their only hope of obtaining some measure of 
tax, regional home rule, and economic re- 
form is to try the experiment, no matter 
how risky, of cooperating with the Commu- 
nist Party of their own country in order to 
create a sufficiently powerful parliamentary 
bloc to compel their governments to comply 
to a reasonable extent with their demands. 

It would be wrong not to consider this 
reasonable if all that was involved were the 
dialog and power plays in internal politics. 
But the security of the West is also involved. 
A look at the political alinements in some of 
our key NATO allies reveals how dangerous- 
ly thin is the margin of European security 
at this time. 

Norway and Sweden would jump: at a 
chance to reduce their NATO budgets and 
commitments. Both would be happy to use 
the test ban treay or the exchanges of peace 
messages between the United States and 
the Soviet Union as proof that the need for 
defense in hot or cold war has diminished 
to & point where their military budgets 
should be reduced drastically. 

France's commitment to NATO comprises 
a division and a half in Germany, plus two 
squadrons of fighter interceptors. But the 
French fleet has already pulled out from the 
NATO Mediterranean command, and there is 
talk by France of a reduction in NATO land 
and air forces, even though France's pres- 
ent commitments are smaller than they 
should be and are only a tiny fraction of 
the cost to the French people that ours are 
to us. 

A further threat to NATO is the avowed 
intention of President de Gaulle to develop 
a French nuclear capacity. This could very 
well throw NATO into total disarray, for 
it would give France the ability to start a 
nuclear war, but not enough power to finish 
it. 

The rank and file of French workers who 
are Communists (40 percent of the labor 
force of the Renault automobile plant, for 
example, are Communist) do not think of 
themselves in terms of their party taking 
orders from Moscow. They see their party 
simply as a spokesman in their behalf. Ac- 
tually, 75 percent of all French Communists 
are of the Catholic faith, yet because of the 
Communist Party's tolerance of religious be- 
llef in France as a political tactic in that 
country, and the French Communists’ own 
tolerant view of the party program, they find 
no incompatibility in this circumstance. 

The peril here lies in the fact that the 
hard-core leadership of the French Commu- 
nist Party is loyal to Moscow, and that in the 
event of an irreconcilable clash between gov- 
ernment and workers, the French masses 
might be persuaded into an irreversible sur- 
render to Communist leadership. 

The French Communist Party, in obed- 
lence to Moscow’s directives, had fought bit- 
terly against accepting Marshall plan aid and 
denounced it as an attempt by the United 
States to subjugate Europe. Later, they de- 
manded that France repudiate NATO, calling 
it a preparation for war by encirclement of 
the Soviet Union. 

French Government spokesmen warn that 
the coalition between the anti-Communist 
French Socialist Party and the Communist 
Party in the 1962 elections, which delivered 
the Communists 67 out of 485 seats in par- 
liament instead of only the 7 they would 
have had on their own, is a grave peril. Ag- 
gravating it, they say, are the recent test 
ban treaty (which France did not sign) and 
the. seeming desire of the United States to 
enter into more treaties with the Soviet 
Union. The French Communists are using 
these activities to prove to the French people 
that a détente is already in existence, that 
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communism is respectable and patriotic. 
And, buttressed by the apparent relaxa- 
tion in the cold war, they are making 8 
strong and successful drive to regain the 
large membership the Communist Party had 
until the election of President de Gaulle in 
1958. 

In Italy the shaky government of Premier 
Aldo Moro is a coalition of the Democratic 
Socialist Party, the Communist Party, and 
the left-wing of the Christian Democratic 
Party. Defection from the coalition on the 
part of any one of the three groups in parlia- 
mentary vote on a major issue, such as in- 
creasing the national defense budget, opposed 
by all the left wing parties, could overthrow 
the government. 

The Italian Communist Party vate is 25 
percent of the total voting population of 
8 million and it has been increasing in every 
election. Here the Communists are about 90 
percent Catholic. In Italy, as in France, the 
nominally Catholic Communist sees nothing 
inconsistent in his position, as he, too, looks 
upon the Communist Party not as an arm of 
Moscow but only as an agency that battles 
ceaselessly for economic reforms promised 
by other parties and governments but never 
delivered. In Italy, moreover, the Commu- 
nist Party under the leadership of Palmiro 
Togliatti operates a Titoist sort of commun- 
ism, and on on it has expressed views 
contrary to the Moscow party line. 

In Greece, the Communist Party as such 
was outlawed, but in 1951 its members organ- 
ized the United Democratic Party(EDA), the 
same old Communist wolf in sheep's clothing. 
Communist strength in Greece, as in many 
other West European countries, owes its 
strength in large measure to the unrequited 
needs and demands of its people, for whom 
the Communists are the most active articu- 
late spokesmen. 

There have been hopeful signs of decreas- 
ing Communist influence in Greece in recent 
years, brought about by the broadened eco- 
nomic and social horizons of the extremely 
reactionary Greek leadership that has been 
in power since the end of World War II. and 
by the Communist Party's own actions, such 
as its leadership in the civil war in Cyprus, 
which have brought discredit upon it. 

In nations such as these, communism 
seems to have more than one hue. A party 
member may have alms no more insidious 
than to improve the lot of his family and 
coworkers. But Moscow is waiting in the 
wings, if it is not already dictating party 
policy, ready to seize any opportunity to use 
puppet party leaders to disrupt Western 
unity. The ultimate goal remains world 
domination by the Soviet. 

In Britain the problem is somewhat differ- 
ent, There is an active, noisy Communist 
Party, but except for its ability to make 
bad situations worse in time of trouble, it 
is politically insignificant, The danger to 
the cause of Allied defense in the United 
Kingdom stems from the Socialist Party's 
program, which is basically neutralist, Brit- 
ain long since did away with the draft as 
a means of recruiting her armed forces. The 
commitment of Britain to NATO is so small 
now, as a result, that if she were called 
upon to defend her interests in Malaysia oF 
elsewhere, she could do so only by with- 
drawing some of her presently too-small 
forces in NATO. 

Harold Wilson, brilliant and keen-witted 
leader of the British Labor Party, will become 
Britain's Socialist Prime Minister, the first 
in 14 years, if his party wins the nations! 
elections, which must be held before the 
end of 1964. He has publicly avowed that he 
will “denegotiate’—that is, repudiate—the 
Nassau Agreement in which the British GOV- 
ernment agree to the placement of an Amer- 
ican Polaris missile base in Britain. 

This could unhinge the entire NATO pro- 
gram, and it could destroy, even before plans 
are completed for it, the proposed NATO 
multilateral force. This is a planned fleet of 
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20 surface vessels, each carrying 16 to 20 Po- 
laris missiles, to be manned by our NATO 
allies, provided they are willing to bear their 
proportionate share of its cost and mainte- 
nance, 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
has proposed to Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
that further peace steps be taken based on 
the test ban treaty. He suggested these as a 
Starter: reduction of armed forces leading to 
total disarmament, setting up observation 
posts on each other's territory to guard 
against surprise attack, signing of a non- 
aggression, treaty between NATO and the 
members of the Warsaw Pact, and marking 
out a denuclearized zone in central Europe. 

Mr. Rusk replied that the United States 
Was prepared to study the Russian sug- 
gestions. But he pointed out to Mr. Gro- 
myko that one of the immediate causes of 
tension in Europe that required cleaning up 
was the Soviet Unlon's attitude on Berlin 
and Germany. When Mr. Gromyko re- 
sponded that Berlin and Germany were sepa- 
rate items and that they could not be in- 
cluded in any discussion on relaxation of 
tensions, Mr. Rusk promptly informed him 
that, without prior solution of the Berlin- 
Germany problem, it would be impossible to 
get at the root of any other problems. 

Despite Mr. Rusk’s forthright attitude in 
this instance, many leading European states- 
men continue to be disturbed by the effect 
on their people of American-Soviet ex- 
changes of peaceful intent. They believe 
that these may be construed either as weak- 
ness on the part of the West or, even worse, 
as a sign that the people of the free world 
need have no hesitation in throwing caution 
to the winds. They warn that the Soviet is 
interested in negotiating only two kinds of 
treaties. The first: those which will recog- 
nize and validate the status quo of all Soviet 
territorial conquests to date. The second: 
those which have no practical method of im- 
Plementation, such as outlawing war, pledg- 
ing talks about total disarmament, absten- 
tion from launching atomic weapons in outer 
Space, and so on. 

State Department officials concerned with 
Soviet affairs are of the opinion that the 
absence, for the moment of calumny and 
vituperation from Soviet declarations about 
the United States does not mean that we 
can afford to persuade ourselves that there 
is a genuine thaw in the cold war or that 
Peaceful coexistence is just around the 
corner. 

Former Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
whose knowledge of Soviet treachery was 
acquired through sad personal experience, 
makes no bones about Soviet activities in 
Europe. Mr, Khrushchey has been brutally 
frank, he says, in telling us that Soviet troops 
are in Europe for a political purpose, and 
that the Soviet is determined that all Eu- 
Tope, West as well as East, will “enjoy the 
blessings” of communism. The future safety 
of the free world depends upon the willing- 
ness of the West to remain steadfast in de- 
fense of its freedom, 
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grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Record without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recoro as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks 01 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be 
in the Record shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is ni 

3. Return of manuscript —When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD iS- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 

specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the. day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof jurnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be cerns to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld T It man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee), His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—-The permanent RECORD. is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
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of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CoNnCRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a), Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a Speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 

withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 
11, Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. — The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Daily Digest 


Senate debated motion to take up civil rights bill. 
House cleared military procurement authorization for President. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 4599-4608 


Bills Introduced: Six bills and one resolution were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2613-2618; and S. Con. Res. 72. 

Page 4600 
Bill Referred: H.R. 8000, proposed Interest Equaliza- 
tion Tax Act of 1963, was referred to Committee on 
Finance. Page 4573 


President’s Communication—Automation: Commu- 
nication from the President transmitting draft of pro- 
posed legislation to establish a National Commission on 
Automation and Technical Progress, with accompany- 
ing papers, was received and referred to Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. Page 4599 
King of Greece: Senate adopted unanimously S. Con. 
Res. 72, expressing condolences on the death of King 
Paul of Greece, and extending felicitations to his suc- 
cessor, King Constantine. Page 4573 
Civil Rights: Senate debated motion by Senator Mans- 
field to take up H.R. 7152, proposed Civil Rights Act of 
1964. Pages 4585-4599 
Nomination: Nomination of Hugh F. Owens, of Okla- 
homa, to be a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, was received. Page 4608 
Quorum Calls: Two quorum calls were taken today. 
Pages 4573, 4585 
Program for Tuesday: Senate met at noon and re- 
cessed at 6:09 p.m. until noon Tuesday, March 10, when 
its unfinished business will be consideration of Mans- 
field motion to consider H.R. 7152, proposed Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. Pages 4589, 4608 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
MILITARY SPACE PROGRAM 


Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: Com- 
mittee met in executive session to receive testimony on 
the military space program from Dr. Harold Brown, 
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Director of Defense Research and Engineering, and 
Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, Commander, Air Force Sys- 
tems Command, Andrews AFB. 

Committee will meet again tomorrow in executive 
session. 


INDIANA DUNES LAKESHORE 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: On Saturi- 
day, March 7, Subcommittee on Public Lands concluded 
its hearings on S. 2249, providing for the establishment 
of the Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore, after receiv- 
ing testimony from numerous witnesses. 


ALLEGHENY RIVER PROJECT 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: Subcommit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, in executive session, approved for 
full committee consideration with amendment H.R. 
1794 authorizing U.S. to take rights-of-way over lands 
within the Allegany Indian Reservation, N.Y., for the 
Allegheny River project (Kinzua Dam). 


INVESTIGATION—-SENATE EMPLOYEES 


Committee on Rules and Administration: Committee 
continued its hearings on financial and business activi- 
ties of Senate employees and former Senate employees, 
having as its witnesses Boyd Ritchie, a former Senate 
page; and Walter J. Stewart, an assistant in the Senate 
Democratic Cloakroom. 

Committee will meet again tomorrow in executive 
session. 


MEDICAL QUACKERY 


Special Committee on Aging: Subcommittee on Frauds 
and Misrepresentations Affecting the Elderly continued 
its inquiry into health frauds and quackery, having as 
its witnesses Esther Peterson, Chairman, President’s 
Committee on Consumer Interests; George A. Larrick, 
Commissioner of the Food and Drug Administration, 
HEW; Jerry Walsh, special educational consultant, 
Arthritis & Rheumatism Foundation; and Robert B. 
Throckmorton, general counsel, American Medical As- 
sociation, who were accompanied by their associates. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 


Labor Paper Supports Quality 
Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Quality stabilization bill has been mis- 
understood by many of those who have 
Written about it or commented on it, Re- 
cently, however, my attention was di- 
rected to an article appearing in a 
Northern Indiana labor publication, the 
Beacon, which has caught the import 
and meaning of the bill in a more than 
usual way. In order that Members of 
the Congress and others beyond the cir- 
Culation of this publication may have an 
Opportunity to read the cogent descrip- 
tion of the way in which product quality 
Often deteriorates in the absence of leg- 
islation such as that the quality stabili- 
Zation bill proposes, I ask unanimous 
Consent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In THE DISCOUNT VISE, QUALITY Is SQUEEZED 
Our 


Every housewife knows the important part 
Of any “bargain” is quality, not price. 

An interesting question has been raised 
in the debate on the quality stabilization 
bill, now before Congress: What happens to 
Quality of a national brand name product 
When it is used by discounters in ruthless 
Price wars and bait-and-switch advertising? 

The answer is well-documented in con- 
Bressional testimony: 

First, the product becomes profitless to the 
established independent merchants, and is 
abandoned by them. Then, as the discount- 
er against control of the lion's share of the 
retail market for the well-known brand, the 
manufacturer finds himself caught in a vise. 
The discounter exerts relentless pressure for 
an ever better deal. With virtual monopoly 
Control, now that the established retail out- 
lets in the community have been destroyed, 
the discounter, too, may threaten to abandon 
the product unless the manufacturer comes 
to his terms. 

In order to meet the demands of the dis- 
counter, the manufacturer must cut costs 
or get out of the market. 

His first move has been to try to increase 
Plant and marketing efficiency. But there 
is a minimum price to discounters below 
Which a manufacturer cannot go without 
Cutting the quality of the product. If he 
Teaches this point and the company still 
Cannot make a profit, he is likely to do some 
or all of the following: 

Cut the number of quality inspectors 
Klong the assembly line, substitute cheaper 
labor and otherwise reduce the payroll. 

Reduce requirements for accuracy of fits 
and dimensions of working parts to reduce 
the cost of waste. 
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Substitute cheaper, inferior materials. 

Eliminate extra coats of protective exterior 
finish. 

Cut down the number of fastenings, seams, 
weld spots, rivets, screws, etc, 

Under these conditions the consumer, the 
community, the economy, labor, the manu- 
facturer, the ethical retailer—all take a 
beating. Quality is lowered and mainte- 
nance costs skyrocket; wages and jobs are 
lost; a brand name reputation for value is 
depreciated, and the community has lost 
the service of those ethical merchants who 
have had to go out of business in the face 
of ruthless competition from giant discount 
chains. 

This is only one aspect of a dangerous 
economic situation which has led a large 
number of Congressional leaders from both 
parties to sponsor the Qualjty Stabilization 
Bill. The bill is designed to give practical 
effect to a unanimous Supreme Court deci- 
sion that the manufacturer of a national 
brand name product has a continuing prop- 
erty right in that name; that he should have 
the right to protect it from abuse or mis- 
representation. 


Proceedings in Memory of Hon. Francis 
E. Walter in the U.S. District Court 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the proceedings 
in memory of the Honorable Francis E. 
Walter in the U.S. District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, in 
which the Honorable Thomas J. Clary, 
the Honorable Ralph C. Body, and the 
Honorable George A. Welsh, participated. 
The memorial tribute reads as follows: 

JUDGE WELSH 


Judge Crary. This court has been con- 
vened in a short special session to honor the 
memory of a man who was a great American 
and who was a great friend of the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania, the late Honorable Francis E. Wal- 
ter. One of his friends for decades was my 
esteemed colleague, Judge Welsh, and I am 
going to ask him if he will not say a few 
words about our late and lamented friend. 

Judge WELSH. Judge Clary and guests, I 
first met Congressman Walter immediately 
after his election. He came the year after 
I left the Congress to come on this bench. 
I was a Republican; he was a Democrat. I 
followed his activities closely because I had 
mutual friends that were associated with 
him most intimately, and we grew into a 
little compact group of mutual friends of 
varying political views but with harmonious 
objectives as to the way our Nation should 
press forward in certain fields. He was such 
a genuine person that no matter what divi- 


sion of thought there was between him and 
his friends, there was never anything but 
the warmest personal contact between him 
and those friends. 

I think—and I am saying this with words 
that I weigh very carefully—based upon my 
own experience of 10 years in the Congress 
and my familiarity with Congressmen from 
the 48 different States that then existed, that 
there was never in my memory a better Con- 
gressman than Francis E. Walter. He was a 
Congressman who had as his first objective 
the welfare of the whole Nation and sec- 
ondly a keen desire to serve his own district, 
which was pardonable, and for which he was 
chosen. A Member of Congress is a represen- 
tative or ambassador from his district, and 
he cannot always set up his own personal 
views against the views of his district. If he 
does, he won't be a Congressman very long. 

He was the second member in seniority on 
the Judiciary Committee. Congressman CEL- 
LER is the chairman and Frank came second, 
and he was a tower of strength in his work 
on that committee. His work there was not 
as spectacular as his work on the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, but 
it was work that was far more important, if 
I may say so, and it required the use of the 
judgment that he possessed, his forward- 
looking views, and his philosophy of human 
government. He had that to a great degree. 

That position on the Judiciary Committee 
made him especially helpful to the Federal 
courts; and Judge Clary, I think it is a fine 
thing for you to recognize the work that he 


nas done in his position on the Judiciary 


Committee in behalf of the Federal courts. 

His views were respected because he had 
such vast experience. He was not just one 
vote on that committee. When Frank 
Walter spoke and advocated something, 
people knew that he was speaking from ex- 
perience and from the desire to be of real 
service to the judiciary, and I as a member 
of the judiciary and as a former Member of 
Congress want to pay that respect to Frank E. 
Walter. 

I have visited Congress regularly, and I 
have gone back to the floor of the House 
to meet some of the old survivors from the 
vast army of friends that I used to have on 
both sides of the hall, and when I did, I 
was the guest of Congressman Walter, and 
we would lunch together, and we would go 
around and call on mutual friends in the 
Congress, and in those Journeys and wander- 
ings around it was of interest to me to see 
the affection that came to him from what 
down in the country we used to call the 
hired help, the men who perform the routine 
duties of Congress—the page boys, the dif- 
ferent clerks, the elevator men—all who 
helped make Congress livable physically. 
Their eyes would light up, and the smile that 
would come to their faces would show the 
spontaneous affection that they had for him. 
He never was aloof in any way, and they 
just greeted him as a young man would greet 


a father. That was the attitude that they 
had toward him. It was a great tribute to 
him. 


Now he is gone, and I don't know who will 
succeed him, whether there will be a special 
election or not, but the State of Pennsylvania 
has lost a valuable representative of the 
State in Congress, and the Nation has lost a 
true American. 

Just in closing I would like to say this: 
The work that he did on that Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was in a 
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sensitive feld. You have to be on that floor 
to know just how sensitive it is. You have 
the great cities of the East, you have the 
Great Plains States, you have the Southern 
States, and you have the whole mountain 
area, and local views are very strong in those 
vast areas, and what seems reasonable and 
sensible and logical to you and me sitting 
here in this great eastern seaboard city of 
Philadelphia seems just the opposite in some 
of the Plains States and up in the Northwest. 
Whichever way you move on that committee 
you will have opposition, and if you are not 
personally cordial and friendly and fair, you 
will make personal enemies. He had opposi- 
tion, but he made very few personal enemies, 
He couldn't help but make some. The 
angel, Gabriel, if he had a task of that kind, 
would make enemies on the floor of that 
Congress. He got through with no battle 
scars coming from unfriendly warfare, and 
he did great work on that committee, and 
while I couldn't go along with him on some 
phases of it, I can say that our objectives 
would be the same and we would still be able 
to pull together on most of the hills. 

He has gone and we will miss him, and I 
want to say—speaking now as a brother 
Member of Congress—that I appreciate the 
holding of this memorial service and having 
an opportunity to put these thoughts upon 
the record. 

Judge Crary. Thank you, Judge Welsh, 

We have a judge with us this morning 
who comes from Berks County, which ad- 
joins Northampton County, and I would like 
to have another distinguished colleague of 
mine, Judge Body, say a few words about 
our late friend. 


JUDGE BODY 


Judge Bopy. Chief Judge Clary, it was my 
pleasure to know Tad Walter, as he was 
familiarly known to the people of his 
area and our area, for only a few years, but 
I knew him at long distance for many years 
prior to that, since I was a member of the 
bar. I knew many lawyers and judges who 
knew him, and through them I felt that 
I knew him well. 

I think of several occasions that stand 
out in my mind with regard to the late 
Congressman. One of them was quite re- 
cent, when my son-in-law was graduated 
from Dickinson Law School, and Tad was 
there, and we were walking down the side- 
walks of Carlisle talking about some mat- 
ters, including the next appointee to the 
Supreme Court of the State of Pennsyl- 
vanis, 

As my colleague, Judge Welsh, has sug- 
gested, he was very much interested in good 
government and men to occupy high posi- 
tions. He had a very high regard for the 
lawyers, that he knew real well, and one of 
them that I also knew well was Ned Fox, 
one of Pennsylyania’s outstanding lawyers, 
a past president of the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association, who came from Easton, and who 
died a few days after we had that conver- 
sation. I also know Carleton Woodring, 
one of the judges in Easton, He and the 
Congressman were very close friends, and I 
know that Carleton will miss the Congress- 
man. It was never my pleasure to meet any 
of the members of the Walter family, but I 
know that he must have made a great con- 
tribution to them and also.to the people that 
surrounded him. 

I felt the impact of his mental strength 
on a number of occasions in various places 
because of the position he occupied in Wash- 

n. When Tad Walter took up the cause 
of the Federal court—or whatever cause he 
took up—he put it through, and I have never 
heard anybody—judge, lawyer, or layman— 
say anything adverse to him. 

Iam glad that I can say a few words here 
with you this morning, Judge Clary and 
Judge Welsh, to help honor our esteemed 
friend, We all regret his passing, and I 
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know that not only the three of us here, but 
the whole U.S. district court joins with us in 
extending our heartfelt sympathy to his fam- 
ily and to his dear friends. 


JUDGE CLARY 

Judge Crary. Thank you, Judge Body. 

Judge Welsh, I am going to tell a story 
now which I haven't told before to anybody. 
I was in Washington on the 19th of February 
of this year on important court business. I 
was in the Supreme Court Building and saw 
the Administrator of the Courts, Mr. Olney, 
and from there I walked over to the Old 
House Office Building, and I walked into the 
Congressman's office to extend my greetings 
to him through his talented administrative 
assistant, Mrs. Ruth Miskell. I told her that 
I wouldn't hold her but for a minute, that 
I merely wanted to send word to the Con- 
gressman that having been in Washington, 
as usual, I dropped by to extend my regards, 
and to my amazement she said, “Would you 
like to see him?” He was in his office that 
day for the first time in weeks or months. 

My son was with me, and I had the oppor- 
tunity to present him to the Congressman. 
The Congressman invited us into his office, 
and busy as he was, he spent a half hour with 
us reminiscing about many things, and one 
of the things he said very casually was, “You 
know, in addition to this chest condition of 
mine, I have leukemia.” He said it just as 
casually as if he said he was going out to the 
ball game; and he wasn’t afraid, and I am 
sure that he knew what was coming. That 
was the last time I saw him, though I have 
corresponded with him since. 

One of the great attributes of Tad Walter 
was his loyalty to his country and to his 
State. He never passed Statuary Hall in the 
Capitol without pointing out to his com- 
panions the statue of the first Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, who came from 
his own congressional district, Frederick A. 
Muhlenberg. He would point it out and tell 
the dramatic story of how that clergyman 
exhorted his flock to join the American cause 
for independence, who took off his clerical 
garb and showed himself in the unlform of 
a major general of the Revolutionary forces, 

On the 26th day of May of this year Con- 
gressman Walter was 69 years of age, and 
practically the first 10 pages of this copy of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD are filled with 
tributes from both sides of the hall, and they 
tell better than I ever could of his contribu- 
tion to the welfare of his district, his State, 
and his country. These pages disciose that 
he and one other person of a special sub- 
committee were primarily responsible for the 
development of the Marshall plan, which did 
so much to save Western Europe from com- 
munism, That is something I never knew, 
and I think that is a wonderful tribute to a 
great statesman. He hated hypocrisy, as we 
all know, and I recall the warmth of his 
nature and his friendliness. 

I want to pay tribute to his work on be- 
half of the courts. He was in the forefront 
of the fight to raise judicial salaries. It was 
he who fought for improvements in this 
building when conditions were such that we 
couldn't get improvements, and it was he 
who fought—side by side with others, of 
course—but it was his direction, I believe, 
that brought about the final decision to 
build a new courthouse at Sixth and Market 
Streets. For that, of course, we will always 
be grateful. 

I have lost a personal friend. The US. 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania has lost a most forceful pro- 
ponent of the work of the judiciary on the 
Judiciary Committee and on whatever facet 
ot Congress it was necessary to approach for 
the advancement of the court of this district. 
America has lost a great statesman. Penn- 
sylvania has lost a great son and citizen; 
and on behalf of the court, and with the 
acquiescence of you, Judge Welsh, and you, 
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Judge Body, I shall direct that the minutes 
of this meeting be transcribed and filed in 
the permanent records of the court and that 
a copy be sent to his family. 

Judge Weise. I am glad you are doing 
that, and I heartily join in that request. 

Judge Cary. This special session is ad- 
journed. 

(Adjourned at 10:30 a.m.) 


Does NASA Need a New Research Center? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


Or OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Senators to 4 
thought-provoking editorial written by 
Mr. William J. Coughlin, which was pub- 
lished in the Missiles and Rockets maga- 
zine, February 17, 1964, raising questions 
regarding the proposed NASA 
center. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial printed in the Appen- 
dix. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 

THAT Boston CENTER 

We have now entered a suspenseful 45- 
day period in which Congress must decide 
if it will act on the latest recommendation 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration regarding its proposed elec- 
tronics research center. 

Last year, NASA proposed that the $50 
million center be located in the Boston ares. 
Congress asked the space agency for further 
justification of the center and its location. 

After a series of presentations by other 
interested areas, NASA Administrator James 
Webb has reaffirmed the agency's choice 
Boston as the preferred site—to the s 
of almost no one. 

NASA will be permitted to proceed on 
this basis if the recommendation is not ve- 
toed by Congress within 45 days. 

We favor such a veto. 


We favor it on an issue far more funda- 
mental than that of location. We do not 
believe NASA has submitted convincing 
proof of the need for such a center. 

We have read the space agency’s detailed 
justification. We have talked to responsible 
electronics authorities in both industry and 
Government. We have, within the past 
week, talked to corporate officers of a num- 
ber of electronics firms in the Boston area 
These have been firms which, in some case’ 
have supported the move to bring a N. 
electronics center to Boston. 

More than one of these officials has ad- 
mitted, in effect: “We do not see any re 
quirement for such a center, But if there 
is to be one, and it appears there is, the? 
we want it in the Boston area.” 

The reason for this is frankly expressed 
self-interest, Many Massachusetts electron“ 
ic firms at first feared, and openly op; 2 
establishment of the Center in their back- 
yard. The reason: concern over competition 
for scientific talent. 

On further examination, this fear faded 
with the realization that establishment Of 
the Center nearby undoubtedly would lead to 
more business for firms in the Boston ares- 

Despite NASA pledges that its principal con- 
cern would be inhouse research, the his- 
tory of such enterprises in the past indi- 
cated it soon would be turning to more am- 
bitious projects. 
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It ts not surprising, therefore, that a num- 
ber of Boston area firms have campaigned 
both quietly and effectively in behalf of the 
Center. More of a surprise, perhaps, is the 
fact that some of those who have been most 
active in this campaign will answer with an 
honest negative the basic question of wheth- 
er such a center really is needed. 

That NASA needs an additional electronic 
capability, particularly one to provide in- 
creased reliability, is not questioned. But 
NASA has not built a convincing case that 
this capibility should be isolated in one cor- 
ner of the Nation, far from the NASA Cen- 
ters deeply engaged in manned and un- 
manned flight programs. 

If funds are to be provided for this pur- 
pose, they should be devoted to strengthen- 
ing electronic know-how at the program- 
oriented Oenters where it is directly appli- 
cable. 

NASA's own plea in support of the pro- 
posed Center, that electronics makes up at 
least 70 percent of each space vehicle, is in 
itself an argument for building this capabil- 
ity at the existing Centers, not at an aca- 
demic cell placed conveniently near the fine 
universities of the Northeast. 

A further argument against the proposed 
new facility is that it comes too late in time 
to contribute in any substantial manner to 
the Apollo program. If we can go to the 
moon without it, we can do a number of 
other things without it. Under any NASA 
budget, and particularly under the present 
Severely restricted space agency budget, the 
proposed Electronic Center Is a luxury we 
can Ill afford, Congress should act to kill it 
during this 45-day period. 

Our deep concern continues, not only with 
this facility, but with the proliferation of 
organizations in the university, nonprofit, 
and Government fields which are doing work 
which can be done more effectively by pri- 
vate industry. 

The necessity of staying in business, and 
showing a profit to the stockholders at the 
end of the year, Is a powerful motivating 
Torce toward an economic and effective oper- 
ation, 

Consider, then, the recruiting advertise- 
ment in the New York Times on January 26 
On behalf of the U.S. naval laboratories in 
the Washington, D.C., area. This offered a 
Promising future free from the job-per- 
Manence worries that plague the defense in- 
dustry these days.” 

We suggest you read that novel and in- 
teresting thought again. The naval labo- 
ratories—the naval laboratories, mind you 
are free of the uncertainty surrounding a 
fluctuating military budget. Nor is this Just 
research activity. At the Naval Propellant 
Plant, for example, “they manufacture, in- 
Spect, test, and deliver missile propulsion 
Units, too.” 

Industry frequently concerns itself with 
the role of the nonprofit corporation, Yet 
Dr. C. W. Halligan, president of Mitre Corp., 
had a word to say in a recent issue of Indus- 
trial Research which might be very applica- 
ble to the Navy activity described above. He 
Said: “The company must not take on work 
that can be done more appropriately by other 
available sources. The company must avoid 
extending the scope of its work into areas 
that belong to others. This is especially true 
Of the proper flelds of industry, such as de- 
tailed design and manufacture.” 

We suggest that the Navy, engaging in the 
manufacture of missile on unite 
While attempting to lure talent from indus- 
try with promises of freedom from the “job- 
Permanence worries" plaguing that same in- 
dustry, is perverting the free enterprise sys- 
tem it serves. 

Someone should be horsewhipped for this, 
as the country editors used to say. Then 
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another country implement, the ax, should 
be used on NASA's proposed electronic re- 
search center, on the U.S. naval laboratories 
and on a great many more of these swollen 
parasites on the free enterprise system. 
WILLIAM J, COUGHLIN, 


Economists Playing With Our Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a re- 
cent issuance of the new $1 Federal Re- 
serve note has brought interesting and 
thought-provoking comment from the 
Lima (Ohio) News in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 29, 1964. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EcoNoMIsts PLAYING Wirra Our Lives 


The new $l Federal Reserve note has 
aroused much comment since it first ap- 
peared in circulation recently. Unfortu- 
nately, most of the comment has to do with 
the relatively unimportant artistry of the 
bill's design. 

If you read the fine print, you'll discover 
it is the first currency in U.S. history that 
can accurately be labeled “flat money.” The 
new notes simply state: “The United States 
of America—One Dollar.” Older notes state: 
“The United States of America will pay to 
the bearer on demand XXX dollars.“ 

The latter at least offered some hope that 
there was enough gold at Fort Knox to back 
up the piece of paper in hand. The new 
note makes no pretense at such backing. 

True, the new issue is considered legal 
tender for all public and private debts—but 
makes no claim to being “redeemable in law- 
ful money at the U.S. Treasury or at any 
Federal Reserve bank,” as does our other 
currency. 

Attempts are being made to alleviate con- 
cern over the new flat“ money (money that 
has no inherent value). A number of so- 
called “economists” claim the Nation has 
survived flat money before. And they point 
to the issues of paper currency in 1813 to 
1814. 

But these issues were not legal tender. 
In addition, most were convertible into U.S. 
bonds, with interest and principal both pay- 
able in gold. Even so, these “greenbacks” 
depreciated from the beginning and, at one 
time, reached a gold value of less than 39 
cents. 

Another contention by the “experts” is 
that since the new notes are included among 
the liabilities for which the Federal Reserve 
banks must maintain 25 percent reserves in 
gold, the new dollars are in a way, backed by 
gold. This balloon gets pricked by FRS 
Chairman Martin's past assertion 
that the Federal Reserve would use all its 
gold if necessary to meet foreign demand 
claims. Where would this leave our domes- 
tic dollars? 

We can arrive at a worthwhile and equita- 
ble solution by asking some pertinent ques- 
tions and giving their answers. 

First, why was it considered necessary to 
print fiat money? To further inflate the 
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Nation's currency, of course. Why was fur- 
ther inflation necessary? Because of the 
disappearance of dollars into foreign mar- 
kets. What causes this flow of dollars and 
gold away from the United States? Among 
them, foreign-aid and the very inflation gen- 
erated by flat money. 

What steps, then, can be taken to correct 
this dangerous situation? 

First, we could kill the foreign giveaway 
program and thereby drastically reduce this 
outflow of unproductive dollars. Secondly. 
there must be an immediate end to un- 
balanced budgets and a rapid start made to- 
ward paying off our national debt, This 
would withdraw from circulation a good 
share of the inflationary fiat money. 

Lastly, every American should haye the 
right to own gold, if he chooses. This would 
protect the citizen against the politiclan’s 
fiat money whims; and would force the Gov- 
ernment to adhere to a sane fiscal policy. 

The “economists” have been playing with 
our earnings and our lives long enough. 
Now let's return to reality. 


Special Delivery From Heaven 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. LONG of Maryland, Mr, Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include there- 
in a poem written by Cynthia Rowe, of 
Seton High School, commemorating the 
death of our late and beloved President, 
John F. Kennedy, 

The emotions of a great people are ex- 
pressed in their poetry. I am delight- 
ed to include this poem by Cynthia Rowe 
among the tributes of the American peo- 
ple to President Kennedy: 

SPECIAL DELIVERY From HEAVEN TO THE KEN- 

NEDY FAMILY From JOHN FITZGERALD KEN- 


NEDY 
(By Cynthia Rowe) 

Sorry I had to leave right away. 

I look down and smile at you every day. 

Little Patrick says to say Hi.“ 

“I love you, I'm Happy, 

So please don’t ery.” 


And, Caroline, I'd like to say, 

How proud Daddy was of you that day, 

When you stood like a lady 

And watched me go by, 

And doing like Mommy, you tried not to cry. 


John-John, now, you're the big man; 

Take care of Mommy the best that you can. 
You were just like a soldier; 

That salute was so brave. 

Thanks for the flag that you put on my grave. 


And, Jackie, I had no time for Good-hbyes, 
But I'm sure you could see 

The Farewell“ in my eyes. 

Watch over the children 

And love them for me, 

I'll treasure your love through eternity. 


So please carry on as you did before, 
Til all of us meet on Heaven's bright shore. 
Remember I love you, remember I care; 
T'll always be with you, 
Though you don’t see me there. 
Love, 
JACK, 
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An American Gestapo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
series of recent events emanating from 
the executive branch indicates that 
police-state methods are being used 
against American citizens. This has dis- 
turbed many, including William S. 
White who, in last Wednesday's Wash- 
ington Evening Star, hit this type of 
un-American activity: 

Passtne SCENE: An ODOR OF POLICE-STATE 
METHODS 


(By Willam S. White) 


An unpleasant odor of police-state meth- 
ods—of instances of illegal wiretapping and 
of Federal snoopery over the mail of private 
persons—is arising from the vicinity of the 
U.S. Department of Justice. 

The victims of these episodes have been, 
of course, either highly unpopular or even 
bad men, in the minds of many. This super- 
ficial circumstance, however, is wholly irrele- 
vant to the deep, root fact that this abuse 
of the Federal investigative power is fun- 
damentally alien to a free society. It is 
mortally offensive to the constitutional 

tees of freedom and privacy which 
above all it is this same Justice Department’s 
responsibility to shelter rather than attack. 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, the 

mt’s head, owes a duty to his posi- 
tion and to the American tradition not 
simply to put a stop at once to every form 
of this unfairness. It is his obligation as 
well to punish those officials involved in It— 
resolutely and pitilessly. 
HAS HIGHER FUNCTION 


For the Department of Justice has one 
function even higher than that of fighting 
crime and subversion. This is the lofty duty 
to protect and defend the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights of the people—including 
the bad people—under it. 

Though there is no evidence that the 
Justice Department has been running actu- 
ally wild in this area, it is all the same a 
fact that recent examples of extra-legal 
Federal action against so-called baddies are 
troubling many reasonable men, most not- 
ably in the U.S. Senate. 

Roy Cohn, the New York lawyer under 
Federal indictment on perjury and con- 
spiracy charges, complains that his mail is 
under Government survetllance—a clear and 
undeniable violation of his basic rights as a 
defendant in a criminal case brought against 
him by that same Government. Justice De- 
partment spokesmen first deny any Federal 
mail watch on their behalf. Subsequently, 
they are compelled to admit the truth of 
Cohn’s complaint; they then blame it on an 
assistant Federal prosecutor. 

A Federal judge, Archie O. Dawson, feels 
obliged publicly to denounce the incident as 
shocking—as indeed it is, in spite of the fact 
that Cohn in his day was an eager part of 
the pack of professional accusers of other 
men who gathered around the late Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin. 

Edward Levinson, a Las Vegas, Nev., 
gambler—albeit, a perfectly legal gambler 
under the laws of that State—says before 
a Senate committee investigating the Bobby 
Baker case that Federal authorities bugged 
his telephones, This sort of thing has re- 
peatedly been condemned by the courts of 
this country as a dirty business. 

It is disclosed at the same time by United 
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Press International that Nevada Members of 
Congress had gone to President Johnson— 
himeelf a lifelong antagonist of all forms of 
illicit Federal snooping—to protest reported 
Federal wiretapping in both Las Vegas and 
Reno, even before the Levinson affair. UPI 
reports that Senator Howarp Cannon, of 
Nevada, had then been assured by a Justice 
Department official that there would be no 
Federal wiretapping in that State. 


HANDED SUBPENA 


And to add to all this unpleasant and dls- 
turbing business, Levinson, in the midst of 
his appearance before the committee in the 
Baker case, is handed a subpena in an in- 
come-tax investigation by a Federal agent 
who invades the very Senate without its 
knowledge or permission to work this bla- 
tantly intimidating unfairness to a Senate 
witness. 

The point to be stressed in all this is that 
good intentions are no substitutes for cor- 
rect Federal procedures. For unless the 
constitutional rights of all of us—including, 
and even particutarly including, the Cohns 
and Levinsons, whatever their real or alleged 
sins—are kept safe, the rights of none of us 
can be guaranteed in the end. 

The understandable and proper desire of 
Federal agents and prosecutors to enforce 
the law must not be further confused with 
the fateful duty of these agents and prose- 
cutors to uphold something else called the 
Constitution of the United States, 


Little Nations Mock Our Useless Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
the following article by Mr. John Cham- 
berlain appeared in the March 9 issue of 
the New York Journal. 

This article presents a new theory as 
to our problems and one well worth con- 
sidering. It may well be that our de- 
fense techniques are too big and too un- 
tried and that we are suffering from a 
case of giantism. It may be that we will 
become the modern Gulliver and that 
we will be destroyed by the Lilliputians 
of today who are already nibbling us, 
maybe to death. 

Lirrte Nations Mock OUR UsELESS POWER 
(By John Chamberlain) 

So we have a new secret jet aircraft that 
can fly 2,000 miles an hour at 70,000 feet. 
But does that make Khrushchev, Mao Tse- 
tung, Fidel Castro, or Sukarno shake in his 
boots? How could it? 

The fact is that the more formidable 
our armaments become, the more powerless 
we are. The reason is that we are desper- 
ately afraid of our own strength, We are 
fearful of undertaking even the smallest ot 
military operations lest we escalate the skir- 
mish into something which might require 
the use of a couple of our big sticks. 

So we continue, as the saying goes, to 
be nibbled to death by two-bit countries 
that can hardly offer an air force of DC-3's 
to counter our new three-times-the-speed- 
of-sound plane. 

It is a fantasy world in which a military 
budget of $50 billion æ year can't cope with 
the likes of Zanzibar, North Vietnam, and 
Cuba. Castro laughs at our atom armory 
and our mighty air fleet. What would 
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really cause him to flip would be the news 
that we had sold some old condemned planes 
and some sawed-off shotguns to anti-Castro- 
ites in Nicaragua, meanwhile granting bel- 
ligerant rights to a democratic Cuban coun- 
cil situated somewhere in the Caribbean. 

We live in an age in which all of the old 
military axioms are neglected.. In the old 
days, a power such as Soviet Russia would 
think twice before committing some 20,000 
of it's trained military men to an island 
that could be blockaded by a great naval 
power with bases only a few miles away. 
But today, islands are all the rage. 

The Communists have moved in on Cuba 
and Zanzibar, and are making eyes at Cyprus. 
And this despite the fact that they control 
the seas nowhere. 

Since the investigating committee of the 
Organization of American States has authen- 
ticated the report that Fidel Castro landed 
a cargo of submachine guns and automatic 
rifles in Venezuela in an attempt to disrupt 
the recent presidential election in that 
country, there would be perfect reason for 
imposing a total inter-American blockade 
of Cuba that would dry up all commerce 
with the island. 

Maybe such countries as Mexico and Brazil 
wouldn't commit their ships and air force 
to the blockade. But if some of the Latin 
American countries are willing to follow the 
lead of Venezuela's Betancourt in promoting 
a quarantine of Cuba, why should Washing- 
ton desist? It would not be unilateral action 
by the possessor of the biggest armory of 
atom bombs and the fastest jet plane in the 
world. 

One supposes, however, that we are too 
fearful of our own strength to lend or lease 
& bit of it to a small nation like Venezuela. 
In South Vietnam we have not dared to 
train a counter-guerilla force capable of giv- 
ing the Communists a dose of their ow? 
medicine in North Vietnam, We act neither 
by the old military axioms nor by the new 
ones. And the mice continue to nibble us 
to death everywhere around the cold war 
periphery. 

Just recently I dipped back into the his- 
tory of the Cuban crisis of the late 189008. 
Even before we became embroiled with Spain 
over the sinking of the battleship Maine, we 
recognized the exile government of the 
Cuban patriot Jose Marti. We permitted 
him, as a legally Justified belligerent, to buy 
arms, to recruit volunteer troops, and to do 
other things which Khrushchey always per- 
mits his recognized “forces of liberation” to 
do wherever they are. 

Why doesn't the Johnson administration 
brush up on the history of our recognition 
of Jose Marti? With the help of venezuela, 
and the recognition of belligerent rights, the 
anti- Castro Cubans might still win their own 
fight without requiring Washington to dust 
of any classic military axioms of Clausewitz. 


Questionnaire Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert into the Recorp the results of 
questionnaire of December 30, 1963, 
which was mailed to a cross section of the 
constituents of my district. Of a mail- 
ing of approximately 70,000, 16,000 re- 
sponses were received. 

The results follow: 
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Questionnaire resulis 


1, angen the presidontial electoral college be changed? 

2. Do you believe the United States should support a free Cuban 
3. Should Governmont spending be cut to Pairs pee ba for any F 
4. 


Do you favor medical care for the aged b: 


(a) Increasing soci) security taxes to 


dc) Ordo you tuvor 


(h) Increased? 


* 


Which of the following farm 


a strictly regulated firm economy? 


5. Do you fuvor Fedoral civil rights legislation 
(a) To protect the right to vote: 
) To enforce school integration’. 


0 To give perinanent status to the Civil Rights Commission? * 
Constitution to vj, access to public 


d) To use the interstate commerce clause of t 


10. Do you favor Federal funds for— 


) Public elornontary and high school teachers’ salaries 

Aid to private elementary and high schools?.. 

II. Do you favor congressional approval of $105,000,000 for the civil nonae shelter progran 
12. Should the United States pent diplomatic Tecognition to Red Chi 

. Do you believe Congress has de e too 3 authority to the — and . 


i Public clomentary and high school construction? 


ageno 
14. Do you favor salary ‘Increases for 


(a) Federal eniployees, Members of Congress, and Federal Judges . 
ib) Only Fedral employves?.._.........-.---..- 
ch Nove Only Members of Congress and Fedorul judges? 


nance such care’ 
(b) Expanding present Federal-State (Kerr-M ills ` legis 
ivate, voluntary medical p 
5. Do you beliove that foreign aid spending should be— 

(a) Reduced substantlally?..... 2.2.22... ..20.-- 


programs do you favor— 
(a) Rigid controls and da on individual production, mandatory land retiroment— 


(bL) Moderate and flexible price supports, voluntary large-scale land retirement—a 
gradual withdrawal of Government from the farm economy?. 


9, In your opinion, is the United Nations eflective? 
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with no Federal involvement? 


7 


288 


= 


— 
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New York Times Urges Congress To Take 
Joint Economic Committee Report As a 
Guide to Economic Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in a 
March 7 editornal entitled “Light on the 
Economy,” the New York Times takes 
note of the annual report of the Joint 

¢ Committee released March 2 
and calls it one of its most intelligent 
and thoughtful efforts. Pointing out 
that both the majority and minority 
Views are happily free of hyperbolic 
Cliches the Times says that both sides 
have done their economic homework, 
With the minority offering alternative 
Solutions to the problems posed by the 
balance of payments, poverty, and unem- 
Ployment. 

As the senior minority member of the 
Committee, I heartily second the con- 
clusion of ‘the Times that legislative de- 
bate and decisions on economic policy 
Will be enhanced if the committee’s re- 
Port gets the attention it deserves from 
Congress. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this editorial from the New York Times 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

LIGET ON THE Economy 

Congress Joint Economic Committee has 
no legislative powers. But its members have 
conscientiously sought to educate themselves 
and the Nation on the problems confronting 

economy. Its latest study, a review of 


the President's Economic Report, is one of its 
most intelligent and thoughtful efforts. 
Both the majority and minority views aré 
happily free of hyperbolic cliches. Instead, 
they offer concise critiques that reveal a 
thorough acceptance of modern economic 
theory. 

The Democratic majority generally sup- 
ports the stimulative policies of the adminis- 
tration. However, it calls for more stress on 
international cooperation in eliminating the 
U.S. balance-of-payments deficit and for the 
maintenance of monetary expansion as long 
as there is no clear threat of inflation, It 
also points out that the passage of tax cuta 
does not lessen the need for basic reforms of 
the tax structure. 

The minority offers alternative solutions 
to the problems posed by the balance of pay- 
ments, poverty and unemployment, Senator 
Javits adds a series of new proposals to en- 
list private enterprise in the fight against 
poverty. 

This report makes clear that both sides 
have done their economic homework. They 
do not pretend to have all the answers, but 
they make a contribution by shedding light 
on the problems and by their clear-cut state- 
ments of differing viewpoints on how to solve 
them, Legislative debate and decisions on 
economic policy will be enhanced if the com- 
mittee's report gets the attention it deserves 
from Congress. 


What Policy in Vietnam? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 
Mr, BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
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from the San Diego Union of February 

26, 1964: 

STRAIGHT ANSWER NEEDED—WHAT Is POLICY IN 
VIETNAM? g 


When an official with the prestige of Sen- 
ator MIKE MANSFIELD, Democrat, of Montana, 
speaks on foreign policy it must be assumed 
he represents the administration or is seek- 
ing a public reaction to a policy matter the 
administration does not wish to offer it- 
self. 

Senator MANSFIELD has publicly urged sup- 
port for the French proposal to neutralize 
southeast Asia; spoke against military inter- 
vention by the United States in South Viet- 
nam, and said the national interest requires 
no further commitment in that area. 

His proposals gain weight as policy state- 
ments because President Johnson also has 
said he will listen with sympathy to French 
proposals of neutrality for southeast Asia. 

The picture, however, gets cloudy fast. 
The President also has said we will not with- 
draw from southeast Asia, “because we are 
CC 
to „ * communism,” Am- 
bassador Lodge has aiea & long and 
continuing struggle. 

Defense Secretary Robert McNamara mean- 
while has been ordered to make his second 
visit to Saigon to survey the anti-Commu- 
nist operation and possibly recommend 
changes in our poliey there. 

Obviously the United States is planning 
a major policy change toward involvement 
in South Vietnam but the official word hasn't 
reached all the troops yet. 

If the United States withdraws its sup- 
port to soldiers of free South Vietnam, or 
if it neutralizes the area, Peiping will win its 
first major victory in the lukewarm war. 

More is at stake than the freedom of 14 
million persons in South Vietnam, Red 
China must prove to other communistic na- 
tions that its hard line against democracy 
is a winning one, further discrediting the 
current soft sales pitch used by Russia. The 
loss of South Vietnam as a beginning would 
be the loss of freedom for 240 million per- 
sons in all of southeast Asia. 

Neutralization? Nobody can be naive 
enough to believe it is anything but a hunt- 
ing license for Communist guerrillas. An 
international conference, with Chinese Reds 
participating, set the true neutrality of Laos. 
Yet Communist guerrillas still are waging a 
war in Laos and apparently winning. 

The last thing the United States can afford 
to do is back down from its policy of giving 
technical assistance, instruction and mate- 
riel to free nations defending themselves 
from Communist attacks. 

Instead of trial balloons, the public is en- 
titled to a straightforward statement of US. 
policy in southeast Asia as well as hard facts 
on how the battle for freedom is going. 


Wheat Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
passed a wheat-cotton bill on Friday, 
March 6. I have had many inquiries 
as to differences in the Senate bill and 
the Purcell bill which is still pending 
before the House Agriculture Committee. 
The Purcell bill was forwarded from the 
Wheat Subcommittee to the full Com- 
mittee on Agriculture without recom- 
mendation. 

A brief summary follows: 
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1. Years applicable. .--...---..-....-.- 


SRM aD a fon ee, Poe tenes eens es ans 


supports from 75 to 


. Repeal authority to set price 
l 4 the event that marketing | 


9 percent of ty in 
8 

6. Eligibility for price support 5 
. Marketing quotas 555 


„ Nutional ullotm ent : 
8. Million-acre reserve for additional allotments 


No.. = 
subtracted from 49,500,000-acre allotment, 
9. Anfuso amondment (history ls) Suspended for 1965 crop. In effect for 1964 and 1966 nnd 
Subsequent crops. 
10. Storage of wheat under bond to avoid loss of | No... 
history under Anfuso amendment. 
11. Acreage dlversionnn -| Yes; equal to difference between 45,000,000 acres and na- 


f 


12. Transfer of allotments allowed in event at natural N 
disasters. 


How HEW Helps Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
the following article appeared on March 
5 in the Walden, N.Y., Citizen Herald, in 
my district. 

This article brings up the silly side of 
big Government. It would be quite funny 
if it were not so depressing.. After all, 
the jokes are all well paid for by the 
American taxpayer. aybe this is a 
rather high price for humor. 

The article follows: 

How HEW Hers Us 


When the Federal Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare was organized the 
American people were assured it was to be a 
vital arm of Government, deeply concerned 
with grave problems within the fleld of its 
jurisdiction. 

Undoubtedly it has addressed itself to such 
problems, but it also has built up a bureauc- 
racy that has had plenty of time and tax- 
payer money to indulge in some of the most 
ridiculous frivols in American Government. 

For example, if one isn't hep to watching 
a football gam& with a practiced eye, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare will step in to prevent any possible eni- 
berrassment. HEW has a pamphlet, avall- 
able to anyone free of charge, giving instruc- 
tions in this vital subject. It is entitled; 
“How to Watch a Football Game.” 

Are you having trouble bowling? Maybe 
you're baffled by the mysteries of the score 
sheet, If so, your worrles are over; HEW 
will provide you free with an unabridged 
edition of “Bowling Scoring,” 

And what about roller skating? Don't just 
put on skates and head for the nearest 
sidewalk, First write to good old HEW and 
get your copy of a free pamphlet on how to 
roller skate, Better get one; you've been 
paying for it. 
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House bill (H.R. 9780), known as Purcell bill, pending 
now before Horse Agriculture Committee, without 
recommendation 


2 years without marketing quotas (1964 1 — 9 5559 uotas 
Ill sus- 


turned down in referendum May 21, 1963, and 
pends marketing quotas in 1965). Mandatory program 
thereafter. 

For 1064 crop: $1.30 loun, 25-cont export certificate on 
500,000,000 bushels: 70-cont domestic certificate. For 
1966 crop: 65 to 90 percent of parity on domestic supports; 
0 to percent of purity on loan and export certificate. 


No 
| 105 percent of support price on noncertificate wheat (or 
$1.40) plus carrying © 08, 
Contingent on ounpliance. with wheat allotment and 
diversion, 
| No; farmers turned down in 194 and bill susponids in 1965, 


Marketing quotas in effeet for 1966 anc 
years. 


subsequent 


| For WAH crop: 49,500,000 nores, For 1995 crop: Not less 


than 49,500,000 sores. 


tional allotment in 1964 and 1966. Additional diversion 
allowed up to 30 percent of allotment or 15 acres. Rate 
of diversion at 20 percent of normal yield times noncerti- 
ficate loan price. Diversion contracts for 1 year. Di- 
verted acrosge devoted fo conserving uses or oilseed | 
crops at lower rate | 


The game of bridge apparently has come 
into the scope of health, education, or wel- 
fare, for HEW has written a pamphlet, yours 
for the asking, on how to play bridge. 

Not oblivious to the problems of the lone- 
some male, HEW has compiled prolific in- 
formation on girl watching into a handy 
manual. Under the title, “Directory of Girls, 
Category 18.“ labeled “The Untouchables,” 
this definition by HEW should prove in- 
teresting: The girls that have a tendency to 
cry easily or have chronic complaints or ap- 
pear to be nervous most of the time are the 
emotionals.” 

Under classification 19, “The Unmention- 
ables" are defined as follows: “The unmen- 
tionables are not in the watchable category 
because they are generally those girls out of 
the past and you don’t mention them to 
the wife or current date.” 

These are but a few examples of how the 
Federal Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is spending your money in its 
massive program to improve the health, the 
education and the welfare of the American 
people. 


Panama Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s handling of the explosive Cu- 
ban crisis has been exemplary, as an 
editorial in the March 2 issue of the 
New York Journal-American pointed 
out. He has met provocation with pa- 
tience and strength. 


PANAMA POLICY 


President Johnson displayed a combination 
of fairness and firmness in outlining, at 
his press conference Saturday, the admin- 
istration policy toward Panama. 

The President emphasized what he had 
said before—that we dare prepared to talk 
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H.R, 6196, known as Cooley cotton bill, as amended by 
Senate to Include wheut 


Same. 
For 1964 and 1065 crops: 65 to 90 percent of parity on do. 
mestic supports; 0 to 90 percent of parity on ian 


export certificate, (NorTk,—Legislative history in Senate 
indicates a 7(-cant domestic certificate and a 25-cent ex- 
port certificate on the 1964 crop.) 

Yes. 

Same. 

Sumo. 


Sumo. 


Same, 


Ves. 
Same, 
Yes; applicable only to 1965 and subyequent years, 


Same. 


with Panama anywhere, any time, any place, 
but we will not commit ourselves in advance 
to any action or pledge, such as specific 
changes in the Panama Canal treaty. 

Mr. Johnson said it is quite possible that 
a treaty which dates from 1903 needs review 
in 1964. If Panama acts to restore diplomat- 
ic relations which it broke off in petulance 
and because of political expediency, the 
United States is willing to talk but it is not 
willing to negotiate under the gun. 

The President's attitude was calm and 
reasonable. Is it too much to expect that 
Panama will follow suit? 


Christian Science Monitor Praises Repub- 
lican Poverty Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1964 7 


Mr. CURTIS, Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 26, Republican members of the 
Joint Economic Committee issued & 
lengthy statement analyzing poverty in 
America and offering seven suggestions 
for dealing with it. I was pleased to note 
that in its March 2 issue the Christian 
Science Monitor took note of our pro- 
posals and praised them as “useful 
touchstones for any poverty program. 
The Monitor also praised the Joint Eco- 
nomie Committee minority for launch- 
ing suggestions instead of just hurling 
the darts of criticism." 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial in the Recorp at this point: 
REPUBLICANS VERSUS POVERTY 

With President Johnson’s message on po“: 
erty coming soon, the Republicans are not 
just crying politics but offering an snti- 
poverty program of their own. 

This is all to the good. As legal historia? 
Mark De Wolfe Howe wryly said the other 
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cay, “Surely it's constitutional to be poor. 
But. that doesn't make poverty a virtue.” If 
politicians begin to compete in eradicating 
poverty, the result can be the choice of the 
best methods rather than the mere ex- 
ploitation of partisan advantage. 

Methods are extremely important. For 
the experts seem agreed that much Amer- 
ican poverty will not vanish with the wand 
of increased employment or productivity. 
For such reasons’ as age, race, education, 
there are families with what sociologists call 
poverty-linked characteristics. According to 
the National Policy Committee on Pockets 
of Poverty, “Unless remedial steps are un- 
dertaken, there will be considerably more 
poor even with a more affluent America,” 

The Republican proposal, advanced by the 
six Republican members of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress, recognizes 
that the war on poverty will cruelly deceive 
the poor and their children unless it is new 
in concept and embraces programs which 
hit at the root causes of poverty rather than 
its symptoms. One of its seven points 
urges developing each program, including 
those concerned with regional development, 
to insure that benefits will accrue directly 
to families and individuals living in pov- 
erty,” 

These will be useful touchstones for any 
poverty program. Congress has shown that, 
after a year of stagnation, bipartisan efforts 
could put through something as revolution- 
ary as the tax-cut bill. It would be unfor- 
@unate if the expected stimulus to economy 
Made the rich richer and the poor poorer. 

Now there is a chance for similar bipar- 
tisan action to help the poor. By launching 
suggestions, instead of Just hurling the darts 
of criticism, the Republicans run their usual 
risk of being labeled “me too.” Never mind. 
This is a cause in which everyone can hon- 
orably unite—and for which the best think- 
ing on both sides in Congress should be fully 
used. 


A Letter to the President and to Congress - 
man Mills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a copy of a letter sent 
to President Johnson, which speaks for 
Itself, as follows: 


SHENANDOAH, Iowa, 
March 2, 1964, 

The public meeting held in Shenandoah, 
Towa, yesterday was a covvincing demonstra- 
tion of the tremendous depth of concern that 
the Midwest has for the future of the cattle 
industry. ‘This meeting was organized by 
Our committee within the past 10 days. It 
Was a spontaneous, nonpartisan meeting of 
MI segments of this esséntial industry. The 
thousands of participants Ustened patiently 
and attentively to the explanation by As- 
istant Secretary Mehrens of the administra- 
tion's position regarding imports, but they 
were not convinced that there is any sym- 
Pathy for or understanding of our position 
in Washington. 

You are quoted in a current farm magazine 
&rticle as having said that you know what 
lt is when millions of farmers go through 
the economic wringer,” and that you are 

not going to let it happen again.” If this 
ls Indeed a true statement of your position, 
We urge you to act now by helping us to 
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implement the resolutions ‘unanimously 
adopted at this meeting and endorsed by the 
leaders of all major farm and livestock or- 
ganizations who were present. and in full 
accord, > 

You are further quoted as having said that 
“Farmers still aren't getting a fair shake out 
of this economy,” and that legislative action 
is the way that is always best.. We realize 
that legislation is the only way to curtall 
and control imports, and that such legisla- 
tion cannot be enacted without the support 
of your administration. We urge you to 
lead us in this desperate battle for the sur- 
vival of our industry by placing the full 
power of your office in support of these reso- 
lutions. 

Be it resolved: 

1. It is the consensus of those attending 
this meeting that attention must be called 
to the chaotic and serlous financial straits 
in which the cattle industry finds itself, 
and that this condition affects not only 
everyone connected with the cattle industry 
but many other segments of the Nation's 
economy. 

2. Be it hereby declared that the Cattle 
Industry Committee for Legislative Action 
respectfully petitions the Congress to limit, 
by legislative action, imports of beef and 
veal, fresh, frozen, cooked and/or canned or 
cured, to levels in pounds approximately 
equal in volume to the level of 1960, approxi- 
mately 775 million pounds or 4.9 percent 
of domestic production that year. 

3. We further recommend and urge that 
the cattle industry take effective action to- 
ward orderly marketing and production, as 
well as production more nearly commensur- 
ate with consumer demands, 

4. Be it further resolved that we as a com- 
mittee urge all organizations to join with 
us in a united effort to accomplish our ob- 
jective. 

It is our solemn belief that thfough co- 
operation, understanding and mutual re- 
spect, the meat industry from producer to 
consumer can face a future that will be 
profitable and satisfactory to all, 

Respectfully, 
Bos Burrincron, 
Chairman, Cattle Industry Committee 
for Legislative Action. 


Also I include a letter to Chairman 
Mitts of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee which also speaks for itself. 


Mr. Speaker our bill restricts by 50 per- 
cent the average annual quantities of all 
meats of all kinds and in all forms of 
packaging and of all live meat animals 
imported into the United States from all 
foreign countries during the past 5-year 
period ending on December 31, 1963. 

We are pleased to report that much 
support for our bill is being manifested 
nationwide. 

The letter follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1964. 
Hon. WI aun MILLS, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 


Dear Mr. CHarmMan: On February 25, 1964, 
T introduced H.R, 10099, “to restrict imports 
of meat and meat products into the United 
States”. Subsequently, 17 colleagues intro- 
duced identical bills, all of which have been 
referred for action to your committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the cattlemen’s and feed 
merchants’ plight is already desperate, and 
further financial damage is inevitable even 
if relief legislation were enacted immediately. 

Thus, every- moment of delay postpones 
the solution. 
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Therefore, wè, the undersigned authors of 
the meat import restriction bills before your 
committee, do earnestly petition you to call 
for hearings now, either by the full commit- 
tee or by an appropriate subcommittee. 

We can supply you with sufficient wit- 
nesses from widely scattered feeding areas of 
this important industry who can describe the 
critical situation that exists due to the pres- 
ent unrestricted importation of meat and 
meat products into the United States. 

Respectfully yours, r 

BEN J. JENSEN, Member of Congress; 
CAS Hoeven, Iowa; H. R. Gross, 
Iowa; JOHN Kyu, Iowa; MeL Lamp, Wis- 
consin; HENRY ScHaDEBERG, Wisconsin; 
WituisM Van PELT, Wisconsin; ROBERT 
McLoskey, Illinois; James QUILLEN, 
Tennessee; J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, Col- 
orado; JamES WEAVER, Pennsylvania; 
RALPH BEERMANN, Nebraska; E. Y. 
BERRY, South Dakota; Don CLAUSEN, 
California; Durwarp Hat, Missouri; 
WILLIAM Henry Harrison, Wyoming; 
WIANM Bray, Indiana; and RICHARD 
RovupgsusH, Indiana. 


Washington: Man of Integrity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, February 23, I had the privilege of 
listening to an address by the Honor- 
ablé Theodore R. McKeldin, mayor of 
Baltimore City, to the Asbury Methodist 
Church Bible Class in Salisbury, Md., 
at a service honoring the birthday of our 
first President, George Washington, 

Mayor McKeldin has singled out the 
significant quality in the character of 
our first President that our country so 
desperately needs in its citizens and in 
its leaders today. That quality is in- 
tegrity. 

Mr. McKeldin’s address contains for 
us a timely message, and because I feel 
it ought to be read by the membership 
of this body, I have requested permission 
to insert the text of the speech in the 
RECORD. 

ADDRESS oF Mayor THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, 
ASBURY Mernopist CHURCH Bie CLASS, 
SALISBURY, Mo., FEBRUARY 23, 1964 
Washington is tħe mightiest name on 

earth—long since mightiest in the cause of 

civil liberty, still mightiest in moral refor- 
mation. 

The speaker of those words was Abraham 
Lincoln; and after such a tribute from such 
a man, praise from a lesser source must 
seem flat, stale, and unprofitable.’ 

I shall not, therefore, abuse your patience 
by trying to pay tribute to George Washing- 
ton—who am I to praise him after what 
Lincoln has said?—but invite you, instead, 
to consider with me what aspect of this 
man's character it is most profitable for us 
to study 232 years after his birth. 

Almost a hundred years before Washing- 
ton was born the shrewd, if somewhat cynl- 
cal, Spanish philosopher, Balthasar Gracian, 
had written, “Things have their period; even 
excellencies are subject to fashion.” 

To my mind “fashion” is not the right 
word; but I agree that all forms of excellence 
do not make the same appeal at all times. 
For instance, in 1964, only a minority of 
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Americans have need to emulate Washing- 
ton's endurance. What have we to endure 
that is worthy of mention by comparison 
with the dreadful ordeal of that winter at 
Valley Forge? Not many of us have need to 
imitate his physical courage, for we are not 
called on to find our way through a pathless 
wilderness filled with lurking savages, or 
to face the steel-tipped ranks of Howe and 
Clinton. 

But it is now, it has always been, and I 
am firmly convinced it always will be well 
worth our while, indeed, our high duty to 
study and, as far as we can, to imitate one 
facet of this man’s character. This aspect 

ot Washington is his massive integrity. 

Critics agree that Parson Weems made up 
that story about the hatchet and the cherry 
tree, but fiction or not, it described one of 
the man’s conspicuous traits. I say nothing 
as to the child, but from his early manhood 
on I believe that it was literally impossible 
for George Washington to tell a lie. Of 
course, he could be mistaken; he was only 
human, and any man will make misstate- 
ments when he has been misinformed. But 
that is merely error, not lying. 

Conscious, willful duplicity was not in this 
man’s character—and what a lesson that is 
for our times. Those foolish officers who 
wished at the end of the war to make him 
king of America, had served under him, some 
of them for years, but they knew nothing 
about him. They could not believe in the 
existence of the man who appeared before 
Congress in the State House at Annapolis, 
surrendered his commission, and resumed 
the status of a private citizen. But that 
man, not the Commander in Chief, was the 
essential Washington. 

Have you ever stopped to think that of the 
three great revolutions of modern times, the 
American, the French, and the Russian, 


only the American was finished by the same: 


men who began it? 

A reyolution is finished when the govern- 
ment it has overthrown is replaced by a 
permanent new one; the American Reyolu- 
tion, for instance, was finished when the 
Constitution of the United States went into 
effect in 1789. 

Mirabeau and his friends who launched the 
French Revolution were swallowed up and 
lost in the storm. Kerensky and his friends, 
who forced the abdication of the czar of 
Russia, were hurled from power. But the 
man who presided over the Constitutional 
Convention in 1787, and who became the 
first head of the new Republic in 1789, was 
the same man who took command of the 
unorganized militia around Boston in 1775. 

There is only one possible explanation of 
this. It is the Nation's utter confidence in 
the integrity of its leader. True, he was not 
alone. Jefferson, Hamilton, Adams, Franklin, 
and the rest were regarded as honest patri- 
ots; but only one was looked upon as the 
very sign and symbol of honesty, as honesty 
itself. Other qualities had made him first in 
war and first in peace; but it was integrity 
that made him first in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

Was there ever a time when this quality 
was more urgently needed than it is at this 
moment? All around the world today we see 
princes, potentates, and powers unblushingly 
avowing the dreadful heresy that the end 
justifies the means. They shamelessly do 
evil that—they say—good may come. But it 
does not come. “God is not mocked: for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” It is true of nations also; when they 
sow treachery, falsehood, and deceit the har- 
vest they reap shall be of like kind, “some 
an hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some thirty- 
fold,” but the least ample to bring woe and 
misery upon that land. 

Yet if we are honest with ourselves can we 
lay the flattering unction to our souls that 
this wickedness is the monopoly of foreign- 
ers? I, for one, cannot do so. I have seen 
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too many instances in which men in high 
places by consent of the American people 
and therefore supposed to be speaking in 
their name, have said things that later were 
proved to be untrue. I do not deny that 
these men, or some of them, were inspired 
by what they sincerely believed to be good 
motives; but I am firmly convinced that 
whenever an American statesman, of what- 
ever rank, resorts to duplicity, he sows the 
wind. I know that in some cases we have 
already reaped the whirlwind, and if we con- 
tinue to follow any such policy I gravely fear 
that eventually we shall reap the hurricane. 

But when my mind is invaded by such 
fears I find no small consolation in this 
anniversary. For this day is a reminder 
that these woes are not inevitable. Here is 
the conclusive proof that power does not al- 
ways corrupt, that glory does not always 
breed arrogance, that a man may be raised 
to the topmost pinnacle of fame, yet swear 
to his own hurt and never change. 

And this man was an American, first in our 
hearts indeed, but still your countryman and 
mine. Here is one great source of our pride, 
and here by the same token should be a stern 
call for our humility. It was our country 
that produced this one, but who among us 
has the boldness to claim that we have pro- 
duced another who is his equal? It was not 
an American, but the English poet, Byron, 
who summed it up best when he put this 
question: 


Where may the wearied eye repose 
When gazing on the great; 

Where neither guilty glory glows, 
Nor despicable state? 


And then answered himself in lines that I 
quote as the best picture of the Father of 
our Country: 


Yes—one—the first—the last—the best 
The Cincinnatus of the west, 
Wh nvy dared not hate, 
Bequeathed the name of Washington, 
To make man blush there was but one! 


Les Goates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SHERMAN P. LLOYD 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, the books 
written by historians, novelists, philos- 
ophers and poets may line our book- 
shelves, but over there on the couch 
is the daily paper, and it is probably 
opened to the sports page. Ido not know 
what the readership of sports pages is 
compared with other reading material 
but I will hazard that a big percentage of 
the Nation's readers at any given time 
are concentrating on the sports page. 

In the West for more than four dec- 
ades, there has appeared in the Deseret 
News of Salt Lake City, Utah, the column 
Le's Go“ by Les Goates, its far-famed 
sports editor. As with other youngsters 
of the Intermountain States, the Le's 
Go” column helped teach me to read. 
Some of the first words I learned to read 
were: “Babe Ruth,” “Jack Dempsey,” 
“Zack Wheat,” “Herb Pennock,” “Walter 
Hagen,” “Big Bill Tilden,” “Ira Dern.” 
From Les Goates I learned that Jack 
Dempsey was actually “the Manassa 
Mauler,” that a basketball was a “casa- 
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ba,” that a football was a “pigskin,” and 
I understood that when a pitcher was 
“on the mound,” he “toed the rubber.” 

Les Goates retired last month at the 
age of 70, after 44 years during most of 
which time he wrote about sports, al- 
though in most recent years, he has writ- 
ten a general column in order “to give 
the younger fellows a chance on the 
sports page.” 

He is one of the West's authentic gen- 
tlemen, understanding, able, considerate, 
deeply religious and perhaps above all 
eS exemplary father of exemplary chil- 

en. 

His last column was published in the 
Deseret News on February 7, 1964. Typi- 
cally, it was lighthearted, philosophical 
and scrappy, I have the pleasure of 
submitting it to this RECORD. 

` RETREMENT—NOT QUITTING 
(Les' Go by Les Goates) 

On the occasion of his 9ist birthday, Jus- 
tice Holmes said, The rider in a race does 
not stop when he reaches the goal. There 
is a little finishing canter before coming to u 
standstill. There is yet time to hear the 
kind voices of friends saying ‘Good race.’ 
And to say to one’s self: The job is done’.” 

The postrace canter is much like retire- 
ment. It is the easing off, the slowing down, 
the ees of contemplating what hap- 
pened. 

As we write this final chapter to many 
thousands over a period of 44 years, we begin 
to see some splendid compensations in going 
into retirement, all of which seem to echo 


the grand old maxim: “It is better farther 
on.” 


Retirement gives us time to “cram for the 


-finals” so that when the time comes to wrap 


the draperies of our couch upon us and lie 
down to pleasant dreams, those dreams will 
be pleasant. They will be all the more 
pleasant if we can cross the bar on our own 
power, and up to the last departure can 
look any man in the eye and say, “So what?” 

Yet, in a way, retirement can be depressing. 
When a man has worked in the office in close 
companionship with the finest people in all 
the world for 44 years, he begins to walk 
around the place like a fellow with money 
in the bank. He has had all the good things 
so long, it is time he stepped aside to make 
room for a younger and more vigorous man. 
It is good that we should share our joys. 

It requires considerable self-discipline 
and dignity to carry on after this abrupt 
change in position and status. The retired 
worker does well to forget about this leisure 
business and keep working at something- 
Like the frog that fell into the church, if 
he keeps paddling he can whip up a solid 
base on which he can sit back and croak. 

Idleness wearies our brains as well as our 
bodies because man naturally is disposed to 
think and act constructively. It is impor- 
tant that he figure out some kind of drudg- 
ery to occupy his retirement leisure. 

Retirement from work often antedates 
iliness. This bears out the thesis that one 
of the greatest sources of gratification in life 
is work, and that its loss may have tremen- 
dous phychological impact. 

So, as this still wideawake oldster, 70, 
closes his newspaper career with a swan song 
on retirement, he is not worried. He will 
be looking ahead, planning and writing. He 
does not expect to avoid the physical handi- 
caps of age but hopes to elude the bad be- 
havior traits of some oldsters who become 
bitter and disillusioned. The best way to 
bypass these barriers is to keep close to the 
heart of youth. 

Unlike the old athlete who never knows 
when to hang up his togs; the worker should 
be able to tell when he is slowing down. 
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Warning signs are flashed to him at every 
turn. He should take heed. Here are some 
of the signals he can pick up if he is in tune: 

Is it hard for him to remember where he 
parked the car or left his hat? Does he 
deliberate and take his time on little tasks 
that formerly were easy? Does he tend to 
resist new ideas? Has he giyen up trying 
to get ahead intellectually and in other 
ways? Does he continually harp on “the 
good old days“ and live in the past? 

Closing quote: “To be 70 years young is 
sometimes more cheerful and hopeful than 
to be 40 years old.” 

— JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


The Hundred Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, as Presi- 
dent Johnson completed his first 3 
months in office, the New York Herald 
Tribune on Sunday, March 1, struck a 
balance sheet upon his actions as Chief 
Executive. As the editorial below points 
out, the new President's score is high 
indeed: 
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President Johnson marked the completion 
of his first 3 months in the White House by 
his first full-dress news conference, complete 
with live TV. It fell short of success. Such 
organized conferences are not Mr. Johnson's 
medium of communication; he seems far 
More concerned to suppress “speculation” 
than to provide illumination. 

Yet the unhappy agglomeration of plati- 
tudes produced by the conference did not 
Offer a fair or realistic basis for judging 
President Johnson's performance in office, 
or his capacities. His “hundred days” in- 
clude positive accomplishments, and raise 
questions that were barely touched upon in 
the awkward meeting between the President 
and the massed press. 

The term, “hundred days,“ derives its his- 
torical significance from Napoleon's return 
from Elba, and his brief resumption of the 
French imperial throne. That was a busy 
3 months; it ended at Waterloo. 

In American politics, however, the prac- 
tice of summing up a President's initial per- 
Tormance goes back to the hectic hundred 
days of 1933, when bill after bill, executive 
order after executive order, poured out of 
the White House, and Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
New Deal began. 

Mr. Johnson succeeded to the Presidency 
under conditions quite different than those 
of 1933. There was no economic crisis—quite 
the contrary. Foreign affairs, 3 months ago, 
held many explosive elements, but none of 
them appeared, then, to be at flash point. 
The grimmest aspect. of Mr. Johnson's entry 
into the White House was the tragedy that 
carried him there—the assassination of Pres- 
ident Kennedy and the doubts, fears and 
hatreds that event aroused. 

In meeting this troubled domestic climate, 
President Johnson conducted himself admir- 
ably. His words and actions (including the 
establishment of the Warren Commission to 
investigate Mr. Kennedy's death) were reás- 
suring. He supplied a sense of continuity 
of administration and policy that was neces- 
Sary at the time while he soon made it clear 
that he would take his own line on many 
matters. 2 
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This line was one of attempting to heal 
some of the divisions that had arisen over 
the past few years. And although he has 
been at least as committed as his predecessor 
to strong action for racial equality, this 
tense issue has lost a little—even if not 
much—of its bitterness. 

Mr. Johnson's methods have helped speed 
up legislative action in Congress, too. They 
have brought better relations between Cap- 
itol Hill and the White House, and better 
prospects for a body of real accomplishment 
by the present Congress. 

The biggest question mark presented by 
the Johnson hundred days Is, of course, for- 
eign affairs. Here a variety of crises have 
exploded all over the globe; several of them 
have had humiliating aspects for Americans; 
nearly all of them are dangerous. President 
Johnson inherited these problems; they are 
not of his making. In tackling them there 
is as yet little evidence of success, but it is 
too early to say they represent failures of the 
present administration's policy. It may be 
many months before an accurate balance 
sheet can be struck on Mr. Johnson’s actions 
in this field; that accounting, however, will 
be the most important of all appraisals of 
the hundred days. 


The Perils of Acting Civilized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones appeared in the Washington Star 
of March 9. It is rather refreshing to 
some of us who have been hoping for a 
little muscle in our foreign policy and our 
State Department. 

It seems that we are not quite ready in 
this modern world for sweetness and 
light, promoted by pink teas with cookies. 

Something must be added, and that is 
to stop trying to be loved, and insist on 
being respected. 

The article follows: 

Tue Perms or Acrinc Crvitizep—Do-Goop 
ATTITUDE OF U.S. FOREIGN PoLICY Is BLAMED 
FoR ATTACKS ON AMERICA 

(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

Is America approaching that degree of gen- 
tleness and irresolution that will render her 
incapable of surviving in a jungle world? 

Have we grown so tolerant of misbehavior 
among the neutrals, so ready to turn the 
other cheek to our rampaging enemies, and 
so intent on peace at any price that we are 
nudging the world toward a climactic war, 
a war we may not win? 

In short, are we suffering from an overdose 
of civilization? 

A world in which highly civilized men are 
safe is, of course, devoutly to be wished. It 
it nice to think that the meek will inherit 
the earth at this particular time. But the 
meek haven't been doing so well recently. 

The brutal truth is that gutty aggressors 
can lick the pants off defensive sportsmen. 
The Marquis of Queensbury rules aren't 
worth a whoop against the man coming at 
you with a broken bottle. 

It is now being admitted, even in Washing- 
ton, that America’s foreign policy is in dis- 
array.“ “Disarray” is a precious bit of 
Harvardese meaning “a mess.“ It is in a 
mess not because the framers of our foreign 
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policy were stupid, but because they suffered 
from a very persistent illusion. 

The illusion was that if we consistently 
out-do-gooded ourselves the nations of the 
world would flock to our banner out of grati- 
tude, and admiration. This miscalculation 
may have had its genesis in one of the noblest 
and wrongest political theorists of all time— 
Woodrow Wilson. 

“There is such a thing,” wrote Mr. Wilson, 
“as a nation being so right that it does not 
need to convice others by force that it is 
right.” 

Were we wrong in our treatment of Cuba? 
We delivered her. We were her best cus- 
tomer. 

Were we wrong in our treatment of Pan- 
ama? We delivered her, too. Before we 
came the only asset the isthmus had was a 
40-mile railroad over which apprehensive pas- 
sengers hurried through swarms of Anoph- 
eles mosquitoes. 

What evil had we done to Zanzibar? The 
Americans were booted out, including our 
diplomatic personnel. And we turned right 
around and r the new regime at 
the suggestion of that master of tribal psy- 
chology, Soapy Williams. 

All over the world mobs are descending on 
American embassies. They used to simply 
attack the U.S. information libraries. But 
now our Ambassadors flee for their lives. Is 
this part of a pattern? You bet your sweet 
boots. 

The pattern is the systematic humiliation 
of America. It is humiliation in progres- 
sive degrees, from little humiliations to 
steadily larger ones, The aim is to convince 
our friends that we are weak and irresolute, 
the uncommitted that we are a paper tiger, 
and the people of the Communist countries 
that worldwide victory for their leaders is 
8 The campaign has been doing 

e. 

Why have we behaved so feebly? Because 
we are so civilized that the possibility of 
atomic war fills us with horror. 

There is another popular piece of Wash- 
ington gobbledygookery—"“escalate.” We 
threw away victory in Korea because we were 
afraid a bombing above the Yalu would 
“escalate” into World War III, For the same 
reason we didn’t push a corridor through to 
Berlin, although the Russians were acting in 
defiance of all solemn agreements. And in 
the fall of 1962 we pulled our punch in Cuba 
and thus junked the Monroe Doctrine. 

Has no one in Washington been reading 
history? Hitler was permitted to remilitar- 
ize the Rhineland because the timid British 
and French feared that if they opposed it 
matters might “escalate” into World War II. 
At that time, militarily, Hitler had practi- 
cally nothing. 

Hitler claimed that each new aggressive 
move would be his last, but he stressed that 
any opposition would bring total war. So 
he murdered Dolfuss, took over Austria, 
grabbed Sudetenland and the Polish Corri- 
dor. Each time Britain and France fell 
back, fearing escalation. And when the in- 
evitable breaking point came Hitler was 
strong and they were weak. 

If we don't stand up for our rights pretty 
soon World War III will be a cinch, Because 
by perpetually showing weakness we won't 
end the possibility of incidents. We will 
simply insure larger and more outrageous 
incidents until we must choose war or total 
surrender. 

The time has come to say to the Pana- 
manian: 

“Look, Pedro, we have done you much 
good and no harm. We are here as a result 
of the most solemn treaties. If you come 
across the fence we'll return the body.” 

The time has come to say to, Ghana's 
Nkrumah: 

“The fleet will be in tomorrow. The 
marines will march down to our Embassy be- 
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hind the bands. You be there to tell us 
whether you want the place closed. You've 
already seen your last gift dollar. And if 
we lock the Embassy you've seen your last 
trade dollar.” 

If we do not start saying these things we 
will be in total war in 10 years—without any 
friends. 


How Long Do We Take It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the world today Uncle Sam 
is fast becoming Uncle Sap. Last 
night’s Evening Star had an excellent 
article by Jenkin Lloyd Jones on how 
little it takes for us to stand up so that 
We can regain some of the respect we 
have lost under the administration in 
power since January 1961, 

The article follows: 

Tue Perms or Actinc Ctvittzep—Do-Goop 
ATTITUDE or U.S. Foretcn Poier Is 
BLAMED For ATTACKS ON AMERICA 

(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

Is America approaching that degree of 
gentleness and irresolution that will render 
her incapable of surviving in a jungle world? 

Have we grown so tolerant of misbehavior 
among the neutrals, so ready to turn the 
other cheek to our rampaging enemies, and 
so intent on peace at any price that we are 
nudging the world toward a climactic war, 
a war we may not win? 

In short, are we suffering from an overdose 
of civilization? 

A world in which highly civilized men are 
safe is, of course, devoutly to be wished. 
It is nice to think that the meek will inherit 
the earth at this particular time. But the 
meek haven't been doing so well recently. 

The brutal truth is that gutty aggressors 
can lick the pants off defensive sportsmen. 
The Marquis of Queensberry rules aren't 
worth a whoop against the man coming at 
you with a broken bottle. 

It is now being admitted, even in Wash- 
ington, that America’s foreign policy is in 
“disarray.” “Disarray” is a precious bit of 
Harvardese meaning “a mess.” It is in a 
mess not because the framers of our foreign 
policy were stupid, but because they suffered 
from a very persistent illusion. 

Thé illusion was that if we consistently 
out-do-gooder ourselves the nations of the 
world would flock to our banner out of 
gratitude and admiration. This miscalcula- 
tion may have had its genesis in one of the 
noblest and wrongest political theorists of 
all time—Woodrow Wilson. 

"There is such a thing,” wrote Mr. Wilson, 
“as a nation being so right that it does not 
need to convince others by force that it is 
right.” 

Were we wrong in our treatment of Cuba? 
We delivered her. We were her best cus- 


a in our treatment ot 
Panama? We delivered her, too. Before we 
came the only asset the isthmus had was 
a 40-mile railroad over which apprehensive 
passengers hurried through swarms of 
Anopheles mosquitoes. 

What evil had we done to Zanzibar? The 
Americans were booted out, including our 
diplomatic personnel. And we turned right 
around and recognized the new regime at the 
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suggestion of that master of tribal psy- 
chology, Soapy Williams. 

All over the world mobs are descending on 
American embassies. They used to simply 
attack the U.S, Information libraries. But 
now our ambassadors flee for their lives. 
Is this part of a pattern? You bet your 
sweet boots. 

The pattern is the systematic humiliation 
of America. It is humiliation in progressive 
degrees, from little humiliations to steadily 
larger ones. The aim is to conyince our 
friends that we are weak and irresolute, the 
uncommitted that we are a paper tiger, and 
the people of the Communist countries that 
worldwide victory for their leaders is inevita- 
ble. The campaign has been doing fine. 

Why have we behaved so feebly? Because 
we are so civilized that the possibility of 
atomic war fills us with horror. 

There is another popular piece of Washing- 
ton gobbledegockery— escalate.“ We threw 
away victory in Korea because we were afraid 
a bombing above the Yalu would escalate 
into world war III, For the same reason we 
didn't push a corridor through to Berlin, 
although the Russians were acting in defi- 
ance of all solemn agreements. And in the 
fall of 1962 we pulled our punch in Cuba 
and thus junked the Monroe Doctrine. 

Has no one in Washington been reading 
history? Hitler was permitted to remilitarize 
the Rhineland because the timid British and 
French feared that if they opposed it matters 
might “escalate” into World War II. At that 
time, militarily, Hitler had practically noth- 
ing. 
Hitler claimed that each new aggressive 
move would be his last, but he stressed that 
any opposition would bring total war. So he 
murdered Dolfuss, took over Austria, grabbed 
Sudetenland and the Polish Corridor. Each 
time Britain and France fell back, fearing 
escalation. And when the inevitable break- 
ing point came Hitler was strong and they 
were weak. 

If we don't stand up for our rights pretty 
soon world war III will be a cinch. Because 
by perpetually showing weakness we won't 
end the possibility of incidents. We will 
simply insure larger and more outrageous 
incidents until we must choose war or total 
surrender. 

The time has come to say to the Panama- 


nian: 

“Look, Pedro, we have done you much 
good and no harm. We are here as a result 
of the most solemn treaties. If you come 
across the fence we'll return the body.“ 

The time has come to say to Ghana's 
Nkrumah: 

“The fleet will be in tomorrow. The ma- 
rines will march down to our Embassy behind 
the bands. Lou be there to tell us whether 
you want the placed closed. You've already 
seen your last gift dollar. And if we lock 
the Embassy you've seen your last trade 
dollar.” 

If we do not start saying these things we 
eee 10 years — without any 

ends. 


The Systematic Humiliation of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 
Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I have al- 
ways liked the forthrightness of Column- 


ist Jenkin Lloyd Jones and the caption 
for these remarks was dug out of the body 
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of his splendid article as it appeared in 
yesterday's Washington Evening Star. 
Mr. Jones, along with a lot of us, has 
reached the conclusion that our foreign 
affairs are not only in disarray, they are 
in an unholy mess. And while he does 
not say so in so many words he must be 
as disgusted as the rest of us with the 
administration’s attempt to sell the Na- 
tion the idea that we are held in high 
esteem around the world. 

This able columnist quite properly 
identifies our foreign policy as the result 
of the illusory idea that we can win 
friends and influence people simply be- 
ing nice to everyone, and without the 
slightest idea—perish the thought—that 
we should ever expect a little respect and 
cooperation for all the dollars we have 
scattered over the face of the earth. 

In the current situation Mr. Jones 
lists Cuba, and Panama as classical ex- 
amples of our ineptitude and asks just 
what we did to merit the slaps we have 
received from these pipsqueak loud- 
mouths. As he says it, we “delivered” 
Cuba and we were always her best cus- 
tomer. In like manner we delivered 
Panama and have kept her on her feet 
economically and politically ever since. 
Going back a few years he then puts his 
finger on our real trouble; namely, a 
morbid fear that these minor annoyances 
may be fanned into a larger conflagra- 
tion and cites our timidity in Korea and 
at the Berlin wall to illustrate his point. 
In a word, we have telegraphed our fear 
of an international holocaust to the 
point where we may have precipitated it 
by inviting a series of nose tweakings 
by irresponsible, newly emerged nations 
who have concluded that even though 
our gun may be loaded we will always 
be afraid to pull the trigger. 

I have always advocated firmness—ala 
John Foster Dulles—as the only foreign 
policy that will work. There is not 4 
single nation in the world today that 
dares challenge us in battle and in 80 
many cases their good opinion is not 
worth the price we have been offering 
for it. What we need is a large dose of 
the brinkmanship which Mr. Dulles 
proved will work and then scttle with 
these pint-size nuisances in the pattern 
Columnist Jones advocates for Panama: 

Look, Pedro, we have done you much 
and no harm. We are here as a result of the 
most solemn treaties. If you come a 
the fence we'll return the body. 


And I submit that such a policy of 
firmness will work regardless of the 
squawks of outraged dictators and the 
plaintive whining of so-called allies of 
the nervous-Nelly type. 

But read all of Mr, Jones' column. It 
is really savory fare for those who still 
believe in the Monroe Doctrine and this 
thing we call sovereignty. 

Tue Perms or Actinc Crymizep: Do- OOO 
ATTITUDE oF U.S. FOREIGN Porter Is BLAME? 
FOR ATTACKS ON AMERICA 

(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

Is America approaching that degree of 
gentleness and irresolution that will render 
her incapable of surviving in a jungle world? 

Have we grown so tolerant of misbehavior 
among the neutrals, so ready to turn the 
other cheek to our rampaging enemies, 
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so Intent on peace at any price that we are 
nudging the world toward a climactic war, 
a war we may not win? 

In short, are we suffering from an over- 
dose of civilization? 

A world in which highly civilized men are 
safe is, of course, devoutly to be wished. It 
is nice to think that the meek will inherit 
the earth at this particular time. But the 
meek haven't been doing so well recently. 

The brutal truth is that gutty aggressors 
can lick the pants off defensive sportsmen. 
The Marquis of Queensberry rules aren't 
worth a whoop against the man coming at 
you with a broken bottle. 

It is now being admitted, even in Wash- 
ington, that America's foreign policy is in 
“disarray.” ‘Disarray’ is a precious bit of 
Harvardese meaning “a mess.” It is in a 
Mess not because the framers of our, foreign 
Policy were stupid, but because they suffered 
from a very persistent illusion. 

The illusion was that if we consistently 
out-do-gooded ourselves the nations of the 
world would flock to our banner out of grati- 
tude and admiration. This miscalculation 
May have had its genesis in one of the 
noblest and wrongest political theorists of 
all time—Woodrow Wilson. 

“There is such a thing,” wrote Mr. Wilson, 
“as a nation being so right that it does not 
Need to convince others by force that it is 
right.“ 

Were we wrong in our treatment of Cuba? 
We delivered her. We were her best cus- 
tomer. 

Were we wrong in our treatment of Pan- 
ama? We delivered her, too. Before we came 
the only asset the isthmus had was a 40-mile 
Tailroad over which apprehensive passengers 
hurried through swarms of Anopheles mos- 
quitoes. 

What evil had we done to Zanzibar? The 
Americans were booted out, including our 
diplomatic personnel. And we turned right 
around and recognized the new regime at 
the suggestion of that master of tribal psy- 
chology, Soapy Williams. 

All over the world mobs are descending on 
American Embassies. They used to simply 
Attack the U.S. Information libraries. But 
now our Ambassadors flee for their lives. Is 
— part of a pattern? You bet your sweet 

dots 


The pattern is the systematic humiliation 
Of America. It is humiliation in progressive 
degrees, from little humiliations to steadily 

ones. The alm is to convince our 
friends that we are weak and irresolute, the 
uncommitted that we are a paper tiger, and 
the people of the Communist countries that 
Worldwide victory for their leaders is in- 
evitable. The campaign has been doing fine. 

Why have we behaved so feebly? Because 
We are so civilized that the possibility of 
atomic war fills us with horror. 

There is another popular piece of Wash- 
ington gobbledegookery—"escalate.” We 
threw away victory in Korea because we 
Were afraid a bombing above the Yalu would 

escalate” into world war III. For the same 
Teason we didn’t push a corridor through to 
lin, although the Russians were acting 
in defiance of all solemn agreements. And in 
the fall of 1962 we pulled our punch in Cuba 
and thus junked the Monroe Doctrine. 
no one in Washington been reading 
ħistory? Hitler was permitted to remilitar- 
the Rhineland because the timid British 
and French feared that if they opposed it 
Matters might “escalate” into World War 
At that time, militarily, Hitler had prac- 
tically nothing. 

Hitler claimed that each new aggressive 
Move would be his last, but he stressed that 
any opposition would bring total war. So he 
qurdered Dolf uss, took over Austria, grabbed 

Udetenland and the Polish Corridor. Each 
Britain and France fell back, f 
escalation. And when the inevitable break- 
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ing point came Hitler was strong and they 
were weak. 


If we don't stand up for our rights pretty 
soon world war III will be a cinch. Because 
by perpetually showing weakness we won't 
end the possibility of incidents. We will sim- 
ply insure larger and more outrageous inci- 
dents until we must choose war or total sur- 
render. 

The time has come to say to the Panama- 
nian: 

“Look, Pedro, we have done you much good 
and no harm. We are here as a result of the 
most solemn treaties. If you come across the 
fence we'll return the body.” 

The time has come to say to Ghana's 
Nkrumah: 

“The fleet will be in tomorrow. The ma- 
tines will march down to our Embassy behind 
the bands. You be there to tell us whether 
you want the place closed. You've already 
seen your last gift dollar. And if we lock 
the Embassy you've seen your last trade 
dollar.” 

If we do not start saying these things we 
will be in total war in 10 years—without any 
friends. 


Solution to Poverty Problem: More Jobs 


Not More Welfare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the March 6 issue of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat puts its finger on 
the nub of the poverty problem: What 
we need to do is upgrade the skills of 
the unemployed and give our free enter- 
prise system room to create more jobs, 
not pile one vote-getting welfare program 
on top of another. We should, as As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor Patrick Moy- 
nihan recently pointed out, direct our 
efforts at creating jobs and not at tem- 
porary stopgap welfare programs which 
merely perpetuate the problem by mak- 
ing poverty endurable. Welfare pro- 
grams are noted for their failure to erad- 
icate the problem and have, in Secre- 
tary Moynihan’s words, “rotted individ- 
ual initiative.“ I hope my colleagues will 
give this perceptive editorial the kind 
of study it deserves before we aimlessly 
vote for more welfare programs instead 
of carefully analyzing the nature of the 
problem and the various ways in which 
it may be solved. 

The editorial follows: 


Joss: ONLY CURE FoR POVERTY 


With the remark, “Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to hear so responsible and well-in- 
formed a view from a high official of the 
Johnson administration,” St. Louis’ Repre- 
sentative THomas B. Curtis did a most un- 
usual thing the other day. 

One of the leading Republicans of the 
House, he had reprinted in the CONGRESSION- 
AL REcoRD a newspaper story ting the 
views of Assistant Secretary of Labor Patrick 
Moynihan, a Democrat, on the poverty prob- 
lem of this country. 

It was headed—"Anti-poverty-army leader 
says: Way Out of Poverty for a Man Is a 
Job.” 

Perhaps to clear politics out of the situa- 
tion, it should be noted that Mr. Moynihan's 
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family lived on welfare on the West Side of 
New York when he was a child, as did many 
Democrats and Republicans during the Great 
Depression of the 1930's. 

Essence of Mr. Moynihan’s remarks was 
that the war on poverty, which President 
Johnson has called on the Nation to fight 
this year, stems from failure of the myriad 
of welfare programs tried over the last three 
decades to eradicate it. 

In eastern Kentucky, for example, he said 
“some people have been on welfare for three 
or four generations,” The same thing holds 
true throughout much of Appalachia. It 
can undoubtedly be found in many of our 
largest cities. 

Welfare, Mr. Moynihan declared emphati- 
cally, is “rotting” the poverty stricken of 
America—has already rotted residents of Ap- 
palachia and those on Indian reservations 
“and the Negro community is on the verge 
of being rotted.” 

One of the questions raised about Mr. 
Johnson's antipoverty drive, if not opposi- 
tion to it, is that the poor in the United 
States live better than the poor have ever 
lived anywhere before. Mr. Moynihan 
wouldn't deny it. Welfare, he argues. “has 
made poverty more endurable instead of pro- 
viding a door of escape from it.“ 

Relief is not only self-defeating as a cure 
for poverty; it is self-perpetuating. 

Doesn't that explain why this richest 
country on the face of the earth, which sup- 
ports its poor in better style than any other, 
is “the major industrial country in the West 
where a considerable number of people live 
in poverty”? 

In Mr. Moynihan's candid opinion, Amer- 
ican poverty is a “a political problem instead 
of an economic problem. We don't have to 
have this problem, but we do.” 

Piling more welfare on more welfare to win 
elections, only prolongs the agony and “rots” 
people on rellef generation after generation. 

“The only way out of poverty for a man is 
employment,” Mr. Moynihan rightly says. 
Jobs don't come from political panaceas but 
from the dynamic functioning of free econ- 
omy. 

We can well understand why Represent- 
ative Curtis liked Mr. Moynihan's views so 
well he wanted them inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

They give us, too, the hope that, if he is 
listened to, this antipoverty crusade of the 
President may not be betrayed into another 
gigantic boondoggle. 


Silence Is Not Golden—Joint Chiefs Must 
Be Heard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the San Diego Union en- 
titled “Joint Chiefs Must Be Heard”: 
SILENCE Is Not Gotpen—Jornt Cutrrs Must 

Be Hearp 


The members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are being described as the “Five silent men.” 
By law, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are the 
principal military advisers to the President 
of the United States. By present ‘practice, 
they have been supplanted by a single Chief 
of Staff, and a civilian at that. 

The National Security Act of 1947 and the 
Reorganization Act of 1958 specifically pro- 
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vided against a single Chief of Staff, a single 
uniform or a single service, a large Joint 
Chief of Staff organization, and a national 
general staff. 

But what is the situation today? 

Robert H. Barnum, national president of 
the Navy League of the United States, points 
out that while the law originally limited the 
Joint Staff to not more than 100, it has been 
changed until today it totals nearly 2,000 


persons. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff has been re- 
duced, or almost drowned, under the weight 
of a civilian bureaucracy that has usurped 
military decisionmaking, and as Mr. Bar- 
num says: 

“Naval Intelligence, as an organization, 
has been destroyed. G-2, of the Army and 
Alr Force Intelligence, as organizations, 
have been seriously torn apart. The Central 
Intelligence Agency is being worked upon, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff ‘Intelligence 
Group’ seriously cut, all by administrative 
action, 

“We have, like it or not, a single supply 
agency, a single military intelligence agency, 
a single communications agency, a single 
press and speech censorship agency, a single 
atomic support agency and a single National 
Security Agency.” 

Administrative individuals without mili- 
tary background, experience, education, and 
often without understanding, are making 
some of the most serious if not the most 
critical decisions affecting the country’s 
security. 

Out of the welter of civilian bureaucracy, 
one bureaucrat emerges as undisputed boss, 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara. 

As Rear Adm. Chester C. Ward, U.S. Navy 
retired, has shown, the five members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff when meeting as a body 
bring together a total of 178 years of varied 
military experience tested in both war and 
peace. By contrast, Mr. McNamara has had 
3 years as Secretary of Defense plus a couple 
of years of wartime service as an Army cap- 
tain specializing in finance and manage- 
ment. 

The phrase “the Pentagon says” suggests 
a yoice of military authority. Such is not 
the case. The voices of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are not heard in America—unless Con- 
gress brings them before its committees. 
Congress has a duty to air their military 
opinions on every point of the military 
budget and on every question of weapons 
and strategy. 2 


A Letter From Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED ScHWENCEl. 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, at 
different times during the year I get let- 
ters from classes of young people in the 
schools of my district. The one I insert 
in the Record today comes from a geog- 
raphy class in my hometown of Daven- 
port. The letter is self-explanatory. I 
would like to say, however, that I believe 
it is admirable to have the young people 
in this country as interested in the wel- 
fare of this country as is indicated by 
this letter: 

DAVENPORT, Iowa, 
February 12, 1964. 
Hon. FreD SCHWENGEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. ScHWENGEL: Our class are study- 

ing Yugoslavia and came across the question 
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of whether to give economical and military 
ald to Yugoslavia. 

We would like to inform you that we are 
thoroughly against giving aid for these pur- 
poses. We feel the people of the United 
States should be given food before the people 
of Yugoslavia. Yugosiavia’s geographical 
position could be easily attacked by Russian 
forces. In case of war they would close off 
her seaports. Yugoslavia would be blocked 
off from our help. 

We would Uke your opinion on this ques- 
tion. 

Our class thanks you for your cooperation. 

Yours truly, 
MR. Moskrn's SEVENTH- 
GRADE GEOGRAPHY CLASS 
Mary CATO, 
Class Secretary. 


False Colors: Coal Surplus Debunks Se- 
curity Excuse for Hiking Oil Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. MOORE. ' Mr. Speaker, all of us 
from coal-produeing States were 
shocked at the action of the Secretary of 
Interior Stewart Udall in fixing greatly 
increased daily quotas of imported resid- 
ual fuel oil. This action further erodes 
the economies of those States incorpo- 
rated in the new-found term “Appala- 
chia.” This action alone will further 
reduce the number of men employed in 
the coal mines of my State and will fur- 
ther erode the economy of West Vir- 
ginia. 

It would appear that we have reached 
a time in our national life when the 
economic gain of one area of our coun- 
try to the detriment of the economy of 
another section is applied with all reck- 
lessness and the drive to obtain an ad- 
vantage dollarwise in one section of the 
country to the distinct disadvantage of 
another section of our country is now 
applauded rather than frowned upon. 

Mr. Speaker, I sat on a special sub- 
committee of the Select Committee on 
Small Business reviewing the oil import 
program of our country and religiously 
attended every meeting and every ses- 
sion of that committee. I was amazed 
to hear representatives of certain sec- 
tions of our country who were willing 
to trade our national security, and yes, 
the bare essentials in certain other sec- 
tions of our country for a good business 
deal. The fiction under which the 
mandatory oil import program is ad- 
ministered can no longer be tolerated. 
The Congress must act. $ 

Mr, Speaker, an interesting editorial 
written by Mr. Thomas O'Brien Flynn 
of the Wheeling Intelligencer of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., an area of my State not so 
much touched by the economic difficulty 
of coal, clearly sets out how false is the 
premise of the Secretary of the Interior 
with respect to permitting increased 
residual oil imports. 

Mr, Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert that editorial with my 
remarks: 
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FALSE COLORS: COAL SURPLUS DEBUNKS SECU- 
nity EXCUSE FOR HIKING OI IMPORTS 

The coal industry is not making much 
headway in its effort to obtain relief from 
the competition of imported residual fuel 
oll. Instead of reducing the flow, the Gov- 
ernment is increasing it. For the new fuel 
year beginning on April 1, Interior Secretary 
Udall has fixed a daily quota of 638,000 bar- 
rels of imported residual for the east coast, 
which compares with the current authoriza- 
tion of 575,000 barrels. 

In announcing this decision Mr. Udall said 
it is “consistent with the national security 
objectives of the total oil import control 
program,” because it “takes into account the 
continued decline in domestic production of 
this fuel and an anticipated substantial 
increase in industrial activity.” 

Domestic production is declining only be- 
cause the price at which this type of im- 
ported fuel oil can be sold makes the market 
unattractive. So that if even nothing but 
the oil industry were taken into considera- 
tion the national security argument would 
sound a little lame. But when it is consid- 
ered that we have unlimited sources of coal 
and that increasingly effective and econom- 
ical means of delivering this fuel to the east 
coast are available, the argument loses all 
force. 

We could shut off the flow of imported 
residual fuel oil altogether without endan- 
gering the national security in any way. 
Power is something we have an abundance 
of. Indeed, the less dependent we are on 
imported fuel, the stronger our security. So 
that, aside from what advantage east coast 
consumers enjoy because of the pricing in- 
fluence of imported fuel, the only effect of 
a liberal import policy is to depress domestic 
industry and destroy American jobs. 


Has No One in Washington Been Reading 
History? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, what 
this country needs are more editorials 
similar to the one appearing in the 
March 9, 1964, issue of the Washington 
Star by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. All I can 
say is that it is terrific and hope that 
everyone has a chance to read it. For 
that reason, under unanimous consent, I 
include the editorial at this point: 

THE PERILS or Actine Crvitizep—Do-Goop 
ATTITUDE or U.S, FOREIGN Polier Is BLAMED 
For ATTACKS ON AMERICA 

(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

Is America approaching that degree of gen- 
tleness cnd irresolution that will render her 
incapable of surviving in a jungle world? 

Have we grown so tolerant of misbehavior 
among the neutrals, so ready to turn the 
other cheek to our rampaging enemies, and 
so intent on peace at any price that we are 
nudging the world toward a climactic war, & 
war we may not win? 

In short, are we suffering from an overdise 
of civilization? j 

A world in which highly civilized men are 
safe is, of course, devoutly to be wished. It 
is nice to think that the meek will inherit 
the earth at this particular time. But the 
meek haven't been doing so well recently. 

The brutal truth is that gutty aggressors 
can lick the pants off defensive sportsmen. 
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The Marquis of Queensbury rules aren't 
Worth a whoop against the man coming at 
you with a broken bottle. 

It is now being admitted, even in Washing- 
ton, that America's foreign policy is in disar- 
ray. “Disarray” ls a precious bit of Har- 
vurdese meaning a mess.“ It is in a mess not 
because the framers of our foreign policy 
Were stupid, but because they suffered from 
a very persistent illusion. 

The illusion was that if we consistently 
Out-do-gooded ourselves the nations of the 
world would flock to cur banner out of grati- 
tude and admiration. This miscalculation 
may have had its genesis in one of the no- 
blest and wrongest political theorists of all 
tune Woodrow Wilson. 

“There is such a thing,” wrote Mr. Wilson, 
“as n nation being so right that it does not 
need to convince others by force that it is 
right.” 

Were we wrong in our treatment of Cuba? 
We delivered her. We were her best cus- 
tomer. 

Were we wrong in our treatment of Pan- 
ama? We delivered her, too. Before we came 
the only asset the isthmus had was a 40- 
Mile railroad over which apprehensive pas- 
Sengers hurried through swarms of Anophe- 
les mosquitos. ` 

What evil had we done to Zanzibar? The 
Americans were booted out, including our 
diplomatic personnel, And we turned right 
around and recognized the new regime at the 
suggestion of that master of tribal psychol- 
Ogy..Soapy Williams. r 

All over the world mobs are descending on 
American embassies. They used to simply 
attack the U.S, Information libraries, But 
Row our ambassadors flee for their lives. Is 
owas of a pattern? You bet your sweet 


The pattern is the systematic humiliation 
of America. It is humiliation in progressive 
degrees, from little humiliations to steadily 
larger ones. The aim is to convince our 
friends that we are weak and irresolute, the 
Uncommitted that we are a paper tiger, and 
the people of the Communist countries that 
Worldwide victory for their leaders is inevi- 
table. The campaign has been doing fine. 

Why have we behaved so feebly? Because 
We are so civilized that the possibility of 
&tomic war fills us with horror, 

There is another popular piece of Wash- 
ington gobbledegookery—“escalate." we 
threw away victory in Koren because we were 
atraid a bombing above the Yalu would “es- 
Calate’’ into world war III. For the same 
reason we didn't push a corridor through to 
Berlin, although the Russians were acting 
in defiance at all solemn ngreements. And in 
the fall of 1962 we pulled our punch in Cuba 
&nd thus junked the Monroe Doctrine. 

Has no one in Washington been reading 
history? Hitler was permitted to remilitarize 
the Rhineland because the timid British and 
French feared that if they opposed it matters 
Might “escalate” into World War II. At 
that time, militarily, Hitler had practically 
nothing. 

Hitler claimed that each new aggressive 
Move would be his inst, but he stressed that 
any opposition would bring total war. So 

© murdered Dolfuss, took over Austria, 
Erabbed Sudetenland and the Polish Cor- 
‘idor, Yach time Britain and France fell 
back, fearing escalation. And when the in- 
evitable breaking point came Hitler was 
strong and they were weak, 

If we don't stand up for our rights pretty 
soon world war III will be a cinch. Be- 
eure by perpetually showing weakness we 
Won't end the possibility of incidents. We 
Will simply insure larger and more outrage- 
dus incidents until we must choose war or 
total surrender. 

The time has come to say to the Pana- 
Manian: 
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“Look, Pedro, we have done you much 
good and no harm. We are here as a result 
of the most solemn treaties. If you come 
across the fence we'll return the body.” 

The time has come to say to Ghana’s 
Nkrumah: 

"The fleet will be in tomorrow. The ma- 
rines will march down to our Embassy be- 
hind the bands. You be there to tell us 
whether you want the place closed. You've 
already seen your last gift dollar. And if 
we lock the Embassy you've seen your last 
trade dollar.” 

If we do not start saying these things we 
will be in total war in 10 years—without any 
friends. 7 


Decline of the United States And Fall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, May 
Craig—the famed lady reporter—wrote 
a pulsating piece of journalism that ap- 
peared in the February 9 issue of the 
Portiand Sunday Telegram. This arti- 
cle, a critical exposition of our temper 
and our times, has won widespread 
attention, having been reprinted in sev- 
eral publications, including the March 2 
issue of the U.S. News & World Report. 

The character and content of May’s 
article has drawn comment from coast 
to coast, and in order to avail my col- 
leagues the privilege and opportunity of 
examining this penetrating article, I 
insert it into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
DECLINE or THE UNITED STATES— AND PALL 


WasHıngTON — Unless there is a change, 
deep-down, in the American people, a gen- 
uine crusade against self-indulgence, im- 
morality, public and private, then we are wit- 
nesses to the decline and fall of the Amer- 
ican Republic. 

Death on the highways, a pack a day, 
cheating from top to bottom in our society, 
get-rich-quick breakup of the family, falter- 
ing in foreign policy, reckless debt—these 
have destroyed nations before us, why should 
we think we can take the path and change 
history? 

Look around you and everywhere you see 
lack of principle and steadfastness in the 
right and brave. The disgraceful cover on 
the recent issue of Time magazine and its 
palliating story of sexual immorality adds 
adult consent to the looseness of our youth, 
already far down the road of delinquency, 
shiftleseness, derogation of virginity in our 
girls who will be the mothers of tomorrow. 

There is no financial morality in our Gov- 
ernment—charge it, is the accepted prac- 
tice. 

Around the world they think they can 
take our money with one hand and slap us 
in the face with the other. We talk of our 
“leadership,” but we are apparently incapa- 
ble of giving leadership. 

One listens with dismay to the campaign- 
ing for the Presidency that is going on. Oh, 
for a crusader to call us back to dignity 
and strength and austerity. 

What was that last word? “Austerity,” 
plain living and high thinking, putting our 
money into the real things of life, not mink- 
handled saucepans and three cars in every 
garage; public servants who are not Bobby 
Bakers, Schools for the young, care for the 
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elderly, strength so that none will dare át- 
tack us, a worthy succession to those men 
with feet wrapped in bloody bandages at 
Valley Forge to give us liberty. How have 
we used the liberty they bought for us so 
dearly? 

Because it is unpleasant to think of un- 
pleasant things, we say the Soviet Union may 
be changing its determination to bury us, 
Red China is bad, of course, but maybe not 
Khrushchev, Halfheartedly we send Amer- 
ican men to die in jungles, where we do not 
have the guts to go in to win or to stay out. 

We sell wheat to Russia to save her from 
a demonstration that communism cannot 
produce enough food for its own people. If 
we do this to get rid of surplus wheat, 
which we have already subsidized and which 
we will subsidize again to give it to the Com- 
munists cheaper, we might try discouraging 
the production of surplus wheat and remem- 
ber the old-fashioned private enterprise 
where one grows for the market, not the 
Government storage bins. 

We faltered-in Cuba and now she is the 
homeland of subversion of all Latin America 
and Africa. Where will we find a strong 
man to lead us—would we vote for one if he 
campaigned, crying in the wilderness that 
we come and be saved—from ourselves? We 
could have saved Cuba for freedom, and 
saved ourselves and the rest of Latin America 
from this nest of communism, but we did 
not. Around the world they do not believe 
what we stay, they look at what we do. 

The United Nations was founded in this 
country. Now it is a messy combination of 
polyglot nations, old and new, grabbing for 
our money and ignoring our half-hearted 
arguments, 

The idea of letting a small nation of fewer 
than a half-million people, utterly inexpe- 
rienced in governing itself, unproved as a 
stable, honest state—letting them in within 
a few days of their establishment; we might 
at least insist on a period of probation. 

The United Nations itself should be forced 
the financial honesty, by the United States 
refusing to keep on paying the bills while 
many get a free ride while outvoting us. 
The idea of letting in Red China in the face 
of the charter which says “peace-loving na- 
tions.” True, we are against letting Red 
China in but all we do is get out our hander- 
chiefs and weep into them while the ma- 
jority in the U.N. does as it pleases. 

We waste untold sums on useless defense, 
and fall to keep ourselves truly strong in all 
fields, to be able to fight small as well as 
missile wars. 

We sign test ban treaties with known 
enemies, known defaulters on treaties, that 
we will not test as we may need to. Why 
should we put our defense in such an agree- 
ment? If our defense experts—not Business- 
man McNamara—say we need to test, then 
let us test without asking permisison of 
friend or foe. > 

We fiddle-faddle in southeast Asia, and 
may be ignominously pushed out. Maybe we 
should never have gone in there, let the Reds 
take it—but there is one thing for sure—if 
we go in anywhere we should go in to win. 

We are losing the respect of the world and 
respect is more necessary to a nation; as to 
a person, than affection. We get little af- 
fection from the people we have helped over 
the years—and we are losing respect. 

Nobody respects a fumbler, a weak men, a 
wabbler, in policy or deeds. 

First every one of us has to clean out weak- 
ness and selfishness and immorality of all 
types. Then choose leaders who with 
strength, and principle, and intelligence will 
lead ps to where we can have self-respect 
and respect of others. 

Would we elect such a man if he cam- 
paigned on such a platform? 
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The Pay Raise Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when the President is calling for economy 
in Government, cutbacks in Federal per- 
sonnel, reductions in Federal spending, 
and other means to save the taxpayers’ 
dollar, it is imperative that everyone 
show some consistency on a national 
level. 

How can we in good conscience ap- 
prove a pay raise for everyone on the 
Federal payroll at this time? Let us 
listen to the demands of the people and 
stop these unnecessary expenditures. 
Is our generation not responsible for the 
Federal deficits it is incurring. 

The proposed salary increase contains 
many inequities, and is fiscally unsound. 
I intend to support the citizens of my dis- 
trict and the Nation who are demanding 
economy in Government—which brings 
about real tax reduction without defi- 
cits—and will oppose the enactment of 
this legislation. 

The Tribune-Democrat of Johnstown, 
Pa., has made several pertinent remarks 
about the pending bill, and I would like 
to include the editorial as part of my 


statement: 
CONGRESSIONAL Pay BOOST UNWARRANTED 


The House Rules Committee last week 
cleared for House action a bill for more than 
half a billion dollars, to raise the pay of 1.7 
million Federal civilian employees—and 
Members of Congress—from 2 to 44 percent. 
The $10,000 congressional raise is in the 
highest bracket. 

At a committee hearing seven Representa- 
tives testified for the bill, using the argu- 
ment that the pay for Federal employees 
should be comparable to that in private in- 
dustry; and that the pay for Congress should 
be at least comparable with that of assistant 
secretaries of departments. But the ione 
objector, Representative H.R. Gross, an Iowa 
Republican, seems to us to have made a 
better argument. 

Representative Gross said Congress had 
just approved an $11.5 billion tax cut, to be 
financed in part with borrowed money—and 
which will permit Members of Congress and 
the Federal bureaucracy to retain a larger 
part of their own earnings like every other 
taxpayer, Now,“ he said, “you want to com- 
pound that felony by borrowing the money 
to give ourselves a pay raise. I wonder how 
long we can do things like this without the 
people rising up and throwing some of us 
out.“ 

“I've often wondered the same thing,” 
murmured the Rules Committee Chairman, 
Representative Howard W. Smirn of Virginia. 

The principle of comparability of pay for 

Federal employees with that in private busi- 
ness and industry neglects certain factors, 
such as assurance of tenure in the career 
service, no fear of layoffs, and excellent 
health insurance and pension rights—the 
latter far better than most private employees 
enjoy. 

As for the comparability of legigative 
salaries with those of high-ranking execu- 
tive officials, we know of no other legislative 
body where that principle prevails. We 
might add that the Federal Government has 
no difficulty in obtaining the services of very 
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outstanding men for these positions, and 
that there are few Members of Congress who 
had to be coaxed to run even when the salary 
was much smaller than the $22,500 now paid. 

There is one other thing that ought to be 
mentioned. Though a minority of the Mem- 
bers of Col has consistently insisted 
that it do its assigned job of controlling the 
purse strings, and keep the costs of Govern- 
ment from exceeding revenues, a majority 
has permitted 26 years of deficits out of the 
last 32 years—and the national debt as of 
last Friday morning was $310,304,350,588, 
nearly $6 billion more than it was a year 
ago. 
Among the general powers the Constitu- 
tion assigns to Congress, the first is to levy 
taxes and pay the debts; or, in other words, 
to establish a sound fiscal policy, without 


which governments invariably run aground. . 


Congress as a whole has done a pretty poor 
job in this respect, and should not be re- 
warded for it by a 44-percent raise in pay— 
or any other raise. When it begins to act 
as the trustee of the taxpayers’ money and 
gets the budget back in control, 2 merit raise 
might be in order. It isn’t now. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to present the winning speech 
from the State of New Mexico in the 
VFW Voice of Democracy contest from 
Mr. Michel W. Lowry, 363 Tyler Road 
NW., Albuquerque, N. Mex., entitled 
“The Challenge of Citizenship.” 

The speech follows: 


THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 


The challenge of citizenship lies in a book. 
It is a book which can be found anywhere, 
and everywhere. The span of topics in- 
cludes anything, and everything. The book 
is the United States and it covers every 
aspect of the American way of life. Chapter 
headings range from government to science, 
from philosophy to the arts, from religion to 
economy. 

Yet with all this variance of material, this 
book is not at all haphazard in its arrange- 
ment, Its entire development follows the 
very clear outline of the table of contents, 
the Constitution, Also, even the most un- 
related sectors seems equally pervaded by 
the ideals expressed in the introduction, the 
Declaration of Independence, 

This is a book dedicated to freedom, Im- 
bodied within it lies the challenge of citi- 
zenship. 

This challenge lies in the fact that our 
country is ever changing, the chapters are 
being lengthened, additions are being made. 
As the authors of this book we as citizens 
must follow the outline of the Constitu- 
tion and strive our utmost to maintain- the 
ideals and fulfill the goals upon which our 
country was established. = 

Our progress must be constant and ever- 
lasting, but without the constant and ever- 
lasting initiative of every citizen, this prog- 
ress must inevitably slacken. Individual 
Americans form the words of the past, the 
actions of the present, and the hope of the 
future, Truly this is a government of the 
people, for without the people nothing could 
ever be written, nor anything done. 

At the same time, while the ultimate im- 
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portance resides with the individual, each 
of us also has certain social responsibilities 
to consider. We must conform to the vari- 
ous laws and customs of our community. 
In a sense, in a very real sense, these laws 
and customs are the spelling and grammar 
rules which we must use in writing our book. 

It is also our responsibility to maintain 
the harmony of the great American book. 
This does not mean a harmony of opinion, 
for any good book welcomes diversity in the 
search for truth. Yet this diversity of meth- 
od does not preclude the unity of purpose. 
To advance, we must view all sides of every 
question but we must also retain our proper 
perspective and keep uppermost in our minds 
the goals presented in the introduction to 
this book, the Declaration of Independence. 

We must also refrain from specialization 
in our practice of citizenship, The chal- 
lenge of citizenship exists in every sector of 
our way of life, not Just one. Certainly all 
of us must participate in Government. We 
must understand the issues, know the can- 
didates, and vote intelligently. But we must 
also contribute to the history, to the edu- 
cation. We must be active in forming the 
culture, the philosophy, and the religion. 
We face the challenge of maintaining excel- 
lence in every segment of the American 
civilization. One bad chapter can make a 
third rater out of a potential best seller; 
and likewise the decay of one chapter of our 
book can relegate the entire work to the 
shelves of obsolescence. 

Our book is a great one, It is bound more 
tightly than any other in history, a binding 
e of freedom and individual initia- 
tive. 

Yet in all its uniqueness it is but one 
member of a far greater library, the collec- 
tion of the books developed by all civiliza- 
tions In all places, throughout all history. 

Ours is indeed the brightest work in the 
entire library, but bright works have be- 
come tarnished many times in the past, as 
shown by Egypt, by Greece, and by Rome. 
The glow of our book can be made eternal 
only through the never-ending efforts of all 
Americans. 


Wild Shot at Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
* 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, in 
their Saturday, March 7 editorial, “Wild 
Shot at Foreign Aid” the Detroit Free 
Press states the case for the Interna- 
tional Development Association, The 
editorial follows: 

Wilo SHOT at FOREIGN AID 


In its enthusiasm to waylay foreign ald 
expenditures, the House of Representatives 
shot the wrong horse. 

The House sent back to committee an ad- 
ministration request for a $312 million con- 
tribution to the International Development 
Aséociation (IDA). Recommitting a b 
usually means death, 

The appropriation was dead ended because 
lawmakers are understandably irked witb 
the overall foreign ald program, But IDA 
is foreign aid with a difference. 

IDA is operated by the World Bank to pro- 
vide long-term development loans at liberal 
interest rates. It is a useful tool for both 
the United Nations and the United States in 
helping underdeveloped countries. 

The United States doesn't pay the entire 
bill. The $312 million was just our share. 
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Some 16 other nations would contribute $438 
million for a combined total of $750 million 
to operate the IDA for fiscal years 1966-68. 

Without the U.S. contribution, it seems 
Probable that other nations also will refuse 
their shares and the IDA will have to close 
up shop at the end of next year. 

It is. unfortunate that some ot the accumu- 
lated resentment of foreign aid rubbed off 
on IDA. 

These are loans, not grants, for economic 
not milltary projects. The loans are made 
Only to projects established as economically 
sound. 

Critics say IDA cuts down American con- 
trol of the funds. But it also gives the 
United States some influence in the expendi- 
ture of funds contributed by other countries. 
That's the way with cooperative programs 
and we should do nothing to discourage in- 
ternational cooperation in providing for- 
eign aid. 

A minimum of arm twisting might achieve 
a reversal. Hopefully, the administration 
Will make the effort on what is after all a 
Tather small program. Only 11 vote switches 
Would get the House to change its decision. 

The measure already has Senate approval. 


An Open Letter to Amerika 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the following open letter written by one 
of my constituents, Mr. George Vekulich, 
Was published recently in the Madison 
Capital Times, It expresses with pro- 
found eloquence and humility the be- 
Wilderment of a first-generation Amer- 
ican over the endless civil rights dialogue 
in these United States. 

What puzzles the writer is how a Ist 
generation American, like himself, can 
achieve acceptance in our society so rela- 
ay easily while a 10th-generation, 

tive-born Negro is still waiting to 
immigra 


te. . 
I should like to put this same question, 
I may, to some of my colleagues and 
I include the full text of the letter here 
in order that you may have all the back- 
ground as well as the corollaries to his 
Perplexing proposition: 


Maptson, Wis. 
An Oren LETTER TO AMERIKA 


I have been eavesdropping on the great 
og of our time—the conversation between 
Negro and white in America, I listen on the 
one side and then on the other, and the 
og goes on and Iam perplexed. 

My family has been here in Amerika (which 
how they spell it) only since a little be- 
tore 1927. My father was Slav, and my 
Mother Romanian. I was born in 1927. I 
Was raised, because of circumstances includ- 
ing something called the great depression, 
With my maternal grandparents. I could 
Not speak English until I was 7 years of age. 
In the old country accents I learned from 
my people what they held this country to be. 
Amerika was the place where no policeman 
Came in the night to break down your door 
and take you away. Amerika was the place 
Where you could talk a foreign tongue and 
BUll have credit at the corner grocery, Amer- 
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ika was the place where the old countrymen 
thanked their God that their kids would 
never see the nightmares left behind. 

Amerika was the high school football team 
where a quarterback yelled out signals in 
croatian to confuse the native-born defense. 
Amerika was a faded portrait of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt hung on the wall and wor- 
shipped as a shrine, Amerika was the place 
where the streets weren't really covered with 
gold but there was plenty of work for those 
willing to cover them with brick. Amerika 
was a promise. She asked only that you 
keep hér laws, do her work, and fight her 
wars. My foreigner father reckoned it a 
good deal. 

If it beld true for us with our outsize noses, 
our gypsy blood and funny speech, I thought 
it held true for everybody. A lot of us took 
long boat trips back to Europe with guns and 
beliefs and K rations to.make sure that it 
held true for everybody. 

Iam now in what is considered the prime 
of life, even for a gypsy. I have an Amer- 
ican wife, four American daughters and an 
American mortgage. I would have it no 
other way, and I am thrice blessed. But it 
occurs to me that after all, I am a first gen- 
eration American and while I thank the 
country for such gracious consideration for 
a Johnny-come-lately, I must tell you that 
it troubles me deeply when a newcomer as 
myself can achieve acceptance in our society 
80 relatively easy and that a 10th generation 
native-born Negro is still waiting to iImmi- 
grate, so to speak. 

I represent that generation of Americans 
with one foot in the Old World and one foot 
in the New. I thank you and this country 
for permitting me to leap and join you. It 
is good of you and it is fair and it is, as my 
father said, what Amerika is all about. 

Now I ask you, in the good God's name, 
why you will not extend the same privilege 
to a Negro who has been here longer than 
my family, who can contribute to your great- 
ness as much as my family and who has been 
waiting so long and so patiently for your 
hand. 

He, too, has one foot in the Old World and 
one in the New. I have a big nose, he has 
a dark skin. I ask you, in God's name, what 
difference does it make? We both have 
hearts and minds and souls. 


GEORGE VUKELICH. 


Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mrs, GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, last 
year I ran a survey of my district asking 
what people would do with a tax cut. It 
was my opinion that we were making the 
tax cut sound too large to individuals. 
When they found how little it was for 
them individually many people replied, 
“Don't cut the taxes, pay the bills.” 

The tax cut was larger than originally 
anticipated. The Detroit News did a 
survey as to what people would do with 
the money. I am happy to enclose the 
following article written by Jane Scher- 
merhorn of the Detroit News, and to 
point out that, in general, while it didn't 
buy the mink coats, people are still 
happy to recéive it: 
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Bic Tax CUT DREAMS SHRINK AT Fist CHECK 
(By Jane Schermerhorn) ` 


Little old 4 percent—the Federal tax cut 
that ls supposed to sweeten the wage earner's 
paycheck—4is getting a second look from some 
Detroiters. 

While the bill to reduce the withholding 
tax from 18 to 14 percent was still on the 
drawing boards in Washington, many who 
would benefit lived in a dream world. 

But this second look gives evidence that 
the $4 to $5 extra, the cut means to the 
majority, is something less than a windfall 
bringing mink coats and champagne suppers. 

Mrs. Bonnie Valeri, a secretary, of 15460 
Lesure, sighed and put away the fashion 
magazine she'd been reading. 

JUST HOT FUDGE 


She said, “The tax cut looked so good in 
print that I was planning to buy my first 
Christian Dior outfit. Guess I'll settle for 
a couple extra hot fudge sundaes a week.“ 

But, Mrs. Valeri added, she really was grate- 
ful for even the lHttel bit extra she'll get 
and said, My husband is putting his tax 
cut In his company's stock savings plan and 
someday we'll appreciate it even more that 
way.“ 

Arthur Hug, a warehouse foreman at Ham- 
mel Moving & Storage, 5415 Conner, had more 
immediate use for the extra dollars: 

“I've got six children,” Hug said, “and I 
asked the company bookkeeper to figure out 
for me exactly what the cut will mean to me 
in a year’s income. My wife and I decided 
the amount will just about take care of 
tuition for our 13-year-old at Regina High 
School.” 

A fellow worker, Wayne Smith, who was 
about to climb into the long-distance moving 
van he drives, paused to talk about little old 
4 percent: 

“Guess the smart thing would be to save it 
but that’s pretty hard to do nowadays. For 
me, it means being able to treat my wife and 
three children to an outing a couple times 
a month.” 

Then Smith put his foot on the starter 
and was on his way to South Bend and St. 
Louis and to give a bit of thought on just 
what form the first family outing would take. 

An expert in matters of the pocketbook, 
Mrs. Laura Spencer, a salesperson in Crow- 
ley’s handbag department, knew precisely 
what she'll do with her tax cut. 

“I've been thinking of buying a new rug 
for my apartment and that's where my added 
dollars are going.” Mrs. Spencer used her 
lunch hour that day to buy a heutral tone 
wool carpet, on time. 

INTO THE KITCHEN 

Mr. and Mrs. William C. Sewell, 19010 
Wormer (he's a tranformation builder at 
Detroit Crane Co., Inc.,) fitted his tax cut 
right into their present budget under the 
heading “kitchen remodeling project.” 

Barbara Polanoskl, secretary to a GM offi- 
cial, thought about golf on summer Satur- 
days and winter ski junkets when she re- 
ceived her slightly larger paycheck. 

“You know.“ she said, “I like golf and 
skiing and spending a little more than I can 
afford on clothes and III probably go on 
doing just that. But the little extra will 
make me feel a little less guilty while I'm 
about it.” 

MIDAS TOUCH 


There were some Detroiters who said it had 
been so long since they could count on any 
extra money that their larger paychecks 
Joxe as If Midas had touched them with 
gold. 

“My money win go for new outfits for my 
wife and two kids,” sald Stanley Hibner, 5329 
Field, a Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel waiter. 
“And then, as time goes by, the family will 
take a trip together.” 
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More cautious is Jack E, Edwards, 34361 
Lincoln, Dearborn, a steel roller, who ob- 
served that it costs as much as a man makes 
to get along these days, “So,” he said, “I've 
asked the company to continue taking out 
the same withholding amount as usual. 
That way I figure I won't wind up with a 
headache when I go to pay my income tax 
in 1964." 

It seemed in the banking tradition when 
Mary Iris, proofworker at Detroit Bank and 
Trust Co.’s Kercheval-Van Dyke branch, said 
she intended putting her paycheck increase 
into her savings account. 

Somewhat less in the banking tradition, 
though, was her plan: “After a year I'll draw 
out what I've saved and go to Disneyland.” 


Who Says “Yankee Go Home”? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10; 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the San Diego Union of 
February 13, 1964 entitled “Dangers 
Coming From Within”: 

DANGERS CoMInG From WITHIN: WHo Sars 
"YANKEE Go Home’? 


For many years a campaign has been un- 
der way to prepare Americans for the sur- 
render of the Panama Canal, on the grounds 
it is no longer vital to our defenses, and our 
position there is an affront to Latin Amer- 
ican sensibilities. 

A similar campaign is under way to con- 
vince Americans that Guantanamo Bay on 
the Island of Cuba is not necessary to the 
defense of the Caribbean, the Panama Canal, 
or to the United States. 

Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps, 
retired, director of national security and for- 
eign affairs for the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
in a recent talk in Akron, Ohio, said: 

“Never before has Guantanamo as a naval 
base been more important to the security of 
the United States and the Western Hemi- 
sphere than it is at this very moment. 
Guantanamo is one of the largest natural 
deepwater anchorages in the world. It has 
been built up by the United States into one 
of the most complete overseas bases.” 

He said it is vitally essential as a naval 
base for protection against the largest under- 
sea fleet in the world, that of Communist 
Russia, If we surrender Guantanamo, the 
Caribbean will not be an American lake but 
a Communist lake. 

Fidel Castro is trying to isolate the base. 
He is cutting off its water and clearing a 
large area of land around the base, planting 
it with cactus, and then ringing it all with 
Soviet-constructed military installations. 
Thus, he is harassing us until we give up, as 
many liberal-radicals, and others duped by 
their propaganda, already think we should 
do. 


General Hittle says we tend to look at 
Cuba as an island some distance off the 
shore of America, when actually it is deep 
within the Western Hemisphere. 

“It extends,” he says, “well westward from 
the southern part of Florida. The western 
tip is west of Washington, D.C., it is west of 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
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and Akron. It is not pleasant to realize that 
Akron, Ohio, in the heartland of America. 
has in fact been outfianked by the Commu- 
nist seizure of Cuba.” 

As the commander in chief of the VFW, 
Joseph J. Lombardo, remarked, “With the 
Kremlin controlling Cuba, it is no longer a 
case of the enemy at the gates—the enemy 
is now within the gates.” 

To contend that Guantanamo and the 
canal, with a hostile Soviet force in Cuba 
and Communist ships and submarines in the 
Caribbean, are less valuable to us now than 
when they were built, is absurd. 

The slogan “Yankee, go home“ now seems 
to bear a made-in-America label. 


The Cardinal and His Angels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
a poem written by my good friend, David 
Gimbel, of Brooklyn, N.Y. This poem 
has been dedicated by Mr. Gimbel to his 
eminence,- Richard Cardinal Cushing. 
Cardinal Cushing is this year celebrating 
the 25th anniversary of his episcopacy. 
I am happy to join in this tribute to the 
cardinal who has shown such an in- 
terest in all retarded children: 


THE CARDINAL AND His ANGELS 
(David Gimbel) 
Richard Cardinal Cushing is striving for 
a tomorrow, 


That will it the veil of pity in every Hoss 
of sorrow. 

For retarded children everywhere neglected, 
hidden, and hurt. 

Have been cast into a field of scrap from the 
moment of their birth. 


Yet the're all his darling angels for oh so 


many years 
He walks among his charges to wipe away 
their tears. 
He lights a million candles and teaches them 
to pray 
And faces grow like Christmas bulbs that 
brighten every day. 


The parents of these angels all truly under- 
stand, 

That this man whom God brought forth, 18 
their children’s dearest friend. 

His every word is filled with love and always 
tries to teach, 

That prayer and love of God is in everybody's 
reach. 


In St. Colettas where these children dwell, 
he comes to bring them joy 

And they climb all over this saintly man, yes 
every girl and boy. 

And it is worth a fortune if one could only 


see 
For their eyes just sparkle like the stars and 
hearts are filled with glee. 


Now when he leaves these children, there's 
a lingering spirit of delight, 

And so they slumber sweetly throughout the 
entire night. 

As for the shepherd of these lambs, he will 
get his just reward, 

In a place reserved for angels, in the king- 
dom of the Lord. 
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“Compromise in Democracy: The Politics 
of the Legislative Process”—An Ad- 
dress by Deborah Partridge Wolfe, 
Education Chief, House Committee on 
Education and Labor, University of 
Florida, February 28, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of an 
address entitled “Compromise in De- 
mocracy: The Politics of the Legislative 
Process,” delivered by Dr. Deborah Par- 
tridge Wolfe, the Education Chief of the 
Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House of Representatives, at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville, on 
February 28, 1964. 

Dr. Wolfe, who is on leave from her 
position as a professor at Queens Col- 
lege, New York, is serving with great 
distinction as the education chief of the 
committee on which I serve. 

I think that Members will read with 
interest her excellent discussion of the 
nature of a legislative process. 

The text of Dr. Wolfe's address fol- 
lows: 

3 IN Democracy: THE POLITICS 
OF THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 
(By Deborah Partridge Wolfe) 

Much has been said in deriding the role 
of the politician in our American life, Few 
have truly understood his role and many 
have exaggerated his errors. The obstacles 
are formidable. There has always been and 
I suppose there always will be a chasm of 
misunderstanding between those who govern 
and those who are governed. In our country 
this misunderstanding has taken the form 
of an exaggerated disdain for politics and 
politicians. 

Now. I would be the last to declare that 
our politicians, our political system, our 
Government, and especially our national 
legislature are perfect vehicles for the rep- 
resentation of the public will and the ac- 
complishment of the public weal. Let me 
put it to you, however, that it is both un- 
realistic and dangerous for the American 
people to persist in believing that our Gov- 
ernment is run by incompetents and idiots. 

It is unrealistic because it is untrue. It 
is dangerous because, as one great scholar 
wrote Robert Luce]: “Disdain of politicians 
should be left to dictators. Democrats [with 
a small d'] cannot afford the luxury of such 
malevolence. If most politicians deserve 
disdain, then our democratic way of Life 
perishes for lack of leadership. If they suffer 
it undeservingly, then our Western way 
perishes for lack of loyalty to its key in- 
stitution, the legislature.” 

What is it about politicians that arouses 
such distaste? Aside from venality, the 
most frequently cited indictment, I believe. 
concerns their methods, and most particu- 
larly that pernicious technique, compromise. 

COMPROMISE 

Oh, what mountains of abuse have been 
heaped on that poor word “compromise.” 
How many daggers have been plunged into 
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it, from Gilbert and Sullivan's quip about 
“apologetic statesman of a compromising 
kind,” to Elbert Hubbard's trumpet call that 
Only the weak compromise, never the strong. 
A man named Kaufman once wrote: “Com- 
Promise is never anything but an ignoble 
truce between the duty of a man and the 
terror of a coward.” And even the poet 
prays: “From compromise and things half 
done, keep me with stern and stubborn 
pride“ [Louis Untermeyer |. 

The curious thing about this contempt 
for compromise is the selective way in which 
Most people apply it. In their everyday 
lives almost everyone tacitly agrees with 
Samuel Johnson that “life cannot subsist 
in society but by reciprocal concessions.” 
The man who molifies his wife in some argu- 
Mment—and which one of us has not—or the 
Woman her husband, is compromising. The 
teacher who accepts a smaller salary than 
he thinks his due is compromising. When 
business and labor sit down to bargain over 
the terms of a contract, does not their final 
agreement evolve out of compromise? We 
exist in a pluralist society in which suton- 
Omous groups working through a common 
government can arrive at governmental 
decisions only through b Few 
Condemn the ethics of such conduct for 
themselves. Yet when Congressmen use the 
Same technique for national purposes, they 
are accused of perfidy. 

George Bernard Shaw struck off some 
typically pithy comments about this kind of 
h - One Joseph Burgess had run for 
Parliament on the Labor Party ticket and 
had lost because he refused to compromise 
on some issue. Wrote Shaw: 

"When I think of my own unfortunate 
Character, smirched with compromise, rotted 
with opportunism, mildewed by expediency, 
blackened by ink contributed to Tory and 
Liberal papers, dragged through the mud 
Of (local) elections, stretched out of shape 
With wirepulling, putrified by permeation, 
Worn out by 25 years’ pushing to gain an 
inch here or straining to stem a backrush 
there, I do think Joe might have put up with 

& speck or two on those white robes 
Of his for the sake of the millions of poor 
devils who cannot afford any character at 
all, because they have no friends in Parlia- 
ment. Oh, these moral dandies, these spirit- 
Ual toffs, these superior ms, Who is 
Joe anyhow that he should not risk his soul 
Occasionally like the rest of us?“ 
Some will protest there is a difference 
een compromising mere material inter- 
ests and compromising principles. I agree. 
are subjects on which I cannot bring 
myself to bargain. Civil rights is one of 
these. For me, this is a matter of the deep- 
est and most profound principle. 

In the main, however, I must go along 
With James Madison’s shrewd observations. 

noted that men tend to throw a sacred 
Mantle over their material interests. Yester- 
day’s personal interest frequently becomes 
today's holy principle, endowed with attri- 

tes of abstract, pure, and unsullied jus- 
tice, which cannot be yielded without some 
Wrench of conscience, some sense of guilt. 

This happens, of course, to both sides. And 
inevitably the two must come to some mutual 
accommodation. Prof. T. V, Smith speculates 
that when this occurs “it is in the nature of 
the case that both sides will objectify * * * 
their guilty feeling, fixing it upon the near- 
est appropriate object. Near enough for 

e always stands the politican, as rep- 
Tesentative. He who arranges the compro- 
Mises becomes easily enough the double 
Scapegoat of this natural and dual transfer 
OF guilt.” 

IN THE NATURE OF POLITICS 


Whatever the psychology of the situation, 
Political compromise does suffer an unde- 
Servedly wicked reputation. For the es- 
sense of politics, and especially democratic 
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politics, is compromise; one is inextricably 
and forever bound to the other. The art of 
peacefully resolving disputes—that is what 
politics is all about. When honest men hold 
honest though differing views, the only al- 
ternative to compromise—to accommodation, 
if you will—is coercion, Insofar as we suc- 
ceed in compromising the differences that 
inevitably arise among men in any society, 
by that much do we prevent the return of 
men to the rule of naked and brutal force. 

“Legislatures,” writes Professor Smith, 
“are the readiest exemplars of the process of 
compromise. This is a humble but honorable 
view of the democratic process. Nothing is 
to be gained by not being realistic. Legisla- 
tion always has been and always will be 
compromise. Thus to settle peacefully con- 
flicts of interest that might be fought to the 
death is civilization; to do it gracefully on 
the basis of equality is democracy; to do it 
with good humor and with mutual regard 
is magnanimity.” 

You and I must unite in convincing the 
American people that no matter how plati- 
tudinous it sounds politics really is the art 
of the possible. They must be brought to 
realize that social conflicts are seldom re- 
solved by the ideal because in this world 
each side sees the ideal differently, though 
with equal sincerity. Our task, the legis- 
lative obligation, is to create from contra- 
dictory positions an area that will satisfy 
both, or at least not leave either so dissatis- 
fied as to prefer insurrection. 

Therefore, compromise takes place be- 
cause it is necessary, possible, and thought 
to be profitable. And by profitable I mean, 
of course, profitable to both sides. There 
is a story of a Judge who sentenced an elderly 
man to a total of 135 years in jail for various 
offenses. When the prisoner broke down in 
tears at the judgment, the judge's heart 
softened. There, there,” he said, “I don’t 
want to make it hard on you. Just serve as 
many years as you can.” That is not the 
kind of compromise I had in mind, although 
it is occasionally the kind some people end 
up with. 

My remarks have been rather general to 
this point. Now let me try to bring the 
legislative process to life for you with a 
practical example. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 


Last year Congress passed a Vocational 
Education Act designed to enlarge, extend, 
and improve vocational education programs 
throughout the Nation. The bill was han- 
died in the House of Representatives by the 
Committee on Education and Labor, of which 
I am education chief, so I have some knowl- 
edge of the sweat and tears it took to pro- 
duce the final product, 

Congress spent more than 8 months of ef- 
fort on this measure, but even before it 
reached us it had already taken quite a 
pummeling in the executive branch. We can 
assume that various educators, educational 
organizations, and labor officials were con- 
sulted. We may be certain that the voca- 
tional education experts in the Department 
of Labor reworked the proposals through 
many drafts. Undoubtedly the Bureau of the 
Budget refashioned it somewhat, and the 
White House staff and the President him- 
self probably left their marks on it, too. 
Out of all this pulling and tugging emerged 
a collective executive branch judgment as to 
what was both necessary and possible. 

A bill incorporating the President's pro- 
posals was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, referred to the Education and 
Labor Committee, and assigned to our Gen- 
eral Education Subcommittee. This group 
held public hearings off and on from March 
26 to April 24. It heard favorable testimony 
from the Secretary of Labor, other adminis- 
tration officials, educators, State and city ofi- 
cials, the Urban League, and the American 
Veterans Committee. It listened to oppo- 
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sition by a spokesman of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. A labor rep- 
resentative told the subcommittee the bill 
did not ask for nearly enough funds. A local 
director of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People insisted upon 
enactment of a fair employment practices 
law as well as other provisions to prevent 
discrimination in job training. 

Now the hearings are completed; the sub- 
committee really settles down to business. 
Tt must now rewrite the bill to fit its collec- 
tive point of view and its Judgment as to 
what is necessary and possible. First, how- 
ever, we can expect the majority members to 
get together to work out their differences of 
opinion so as to present a unified front. Out 
of this give and take a majority position 
emerges. The minority, meanwhile, is prob- 
ably taking similar precautions. 

Now, on to the executive session of the 
full subcommittee. The bill is read line by 
line. At the appropriate place the majority 
and minority offer their amendments. There 
is some discussion. The staff counsels mem- 
bers in whispers. Each side looks for weak- 
nesses in the other's ranks for immediate or 
future exploitation. Votes are taken, and 
the clerk reads on. 


FINAL READING 


Finally the reading is over. The essence 
of the bill is still there, but its shape is de- 
cidedly altered. The disagreements—first 
among Democrats and Republicans sepa- 
rately, then between Democrats and Repub- 
licans as groups—have resulted in signifi- 
cant new language. 

Now, on to the full committee where the 
process is repeated. The Republicans put 
forward their case. They claim the subcom- 
mittee ought not to have adopted authoriza- 
tions larger than those proposed by the ad- 
ministration. The majority holds firm on 
this issue. The Republicans offer an anti- 
segregation amendment. On this the Dem- 
ocratic ranks split a little, but the amend- 
ment is beaten by a narrow 15-to-4 vote. 
Another minority proposal, to earmark funds 
for a pilot vocational education program for 
youth in the District of Columbia, is also 
barely rejected, 16 to 14. 

On June 6 the committee votes out the 
bill, and on June 18 the formal report is 
made to the House. It takes almost 2 
more months, however, to maneuver the 
measure through the Rules Committee and 
onto the floor for debate. 

This happy event comes about on August 
6. The Republicans once more offer their 
anti-discrimination rider, and again it is 
rejected. Another amendment, to bring 
parochial schools under the program, Is also 
defeated. Finally, the House brings the bill 
to a vote for and the result is a 
satisfying 377 to 21 victory. The size of the 
majority is heartening, for it implies a rela- 
tively solid consensus of both parties and 
most factions of the House, 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


Meanwhile, the Senate has other ideas. 
And to complicate the matter still further 
the administration has also revived its posi- 
tion on a number of items. As it emerges 
from the Senate’s bargaining process, the 
bill is considerably wider in scope than the 
House version and different in numerous 
details. Members of both Houses now settle 
down in conference to work out yet another 
series of compromises, 

It is not easy. The struggle begins on 
October 29 and drags on through November. 
Giving up something here, insisting on an 
item there, the conferees painfully battle 
their way through the act. A cold December 
arrives, and still the work is not finished. 
Indeed, the two Houses are still far apart 
on several controversial issues. There is a 
real danger that agreement will not be 
reached. The President now takes a hand 
and helps persuade the conferees to settle 
their differences before adjournment, 
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At last, on December 10, the conferees 
emerge with an overall agreement. The 


measure is now a vast amalgam of com- 


The House, for example, had provided for 
allocation of vocational education funds on 
a straight population basis, whereas the 
Senate had come up with a formula favoring 
the poorer States. The conferees accepted 
the Senate version, but added a restriction 
whereby no State would receive more than 
one and a half times as much as any other. 

For vocational education grants the Sen- 
ate had authorized $252 million more than 
the House. The conference settied on a 
figure that just about split the difference. 


CONFERENCE COMPROMISE 


The Senate had introduced into the bill 
a 3-year extension of the National Defense 
Education Act. The conference compro- 
mised on a 1-year extension. 

The Senate had put into the bill a 3-year 
extension of the impacted areas program, 
including the District of Columbia. The 
conferees accepted a 2-year extension, but 
knocked out the District. And so it went, 
item after item, bargain after bargain, ac- 
commodation after accommodation, com- 
promise after compromise. By December 13 
both Houses had adopted the conference re- 
port by overwhelming majorities, 82 to 4 in 
the Senate and 301 to 65 in the House of 
Representatives. 

What kind of a law did the Nation get out 
of this long and intricate process of give 
and take? It did not get an ideal law. 
There are a number of amendments I person- 
ally would have dearly loved to see adopted. 

No, it is not a perfect law, but it is a good 
law, a law that will accomplish much for the 
Nation, a law that will help to alleviate our 
desperate poverty problem, a law that will 
bring hope to many a needy youth. 

Above all, out of the scores of large and 
small compromises, we have forged an act 
of legislation that enjoys firm and wide- 
spread support. 

The story of this bill is very little differ- 
ent from that of most other great enact- 
ments. Each is a symbol of yet another 
series of accommodations, just as our basic 
law, the Constitution, was the product of 
momentous comp! Surely, that is the 
essence of the dem tic process. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States has for a number of 
years conducted an excellent program 
known as the “Voice of Democracy Con- 
test.” Many high school students par- 
ticipate inthis program. It makes them 
ever conscious of their duties and re- 
sponsibilities as American citizens. 

Mr. William Graff, who resides in Den- 
ver, Colo., was the winner from my State. 
It is my hope he will be able to receive 
one of the four scholarships offered by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars as the top 
prize. 

The prize-winning speech of Mr. 
Graff stresses the responsibilities of citi- 
zens. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be inserted in the Appendix of the 
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RECORD. 
follows: 
THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 


We have studied, and during our lifetime 
learned of the growth of this country to the 
richest, most advanced, and most powerful 
nation this old world has ever known; 
materially, that is. We also know that 
science and invention have made not only 
great but phenomenal strides. I wish we 
could be as sure that our moral and ethical 
fiber were as strong as our technology. All 
of these inventions have made war more 
terrible, peace more difficult, life more com- 
plicated, and the need for responsible citizen- 
ship more desperately urgent. 

Everyone agrees that we have made far 
more advances in the scientific world than 
we have made in the realm of morals and 
ethics. Spiritually we have not kept pace 
with our progress in the modern world; here 
is where I feel our trouble lies. 

The human conscience, which has been 
drugged by the technological progress of the 
last 50 years, has to wake up. We are now 
at the place where we see progress simply 
must be made in the realm of responsibility 
of morals, ethics, and character, if civiliza- 
tion is to be saved. 

The time has come when we, the fu- 
ture citizens of America, must face the 
Nation’s biggest problems—the human prob- 
lems. We can no longer afford to leave them 
in the hands of the politicians, the social 
workers, and the philanthropists. I have no 
quarrel with the way they are handling these 
problems, however, the job yet to be done is 
big, and it's going to get bigger and more 
complicated because we face not only the 
challenge of survival in a nuclear age but 
also the challenge of maintaining the herit- 
age our forefathers have riven us—life in a 
free and democratic society. 

A strong responsible citizenship has never 
been more vital to this country than it is 
today. A nation is always changing. It 
never stands still and it never stays the same. 
It is always being built or torn down. So it 
has always been throughout the history of 
nations, and so it is today. 

The United States has become the strong- 
est, the most vigorous, the most dynamic na- 
tion that this old world has ever known. 
From a follower, this Nation became an equal, 
then a leader, and finally the leader of the 
entire world. Now our leadership is being 
challenged. We must survive that threat as 
we have survived other threats in other times. 

Our leadership is being challenged on 
many fronts: military, industrial, agricul- 
tural, ideological, and educational. These 
challenges will be met—and overcome. But 
only with the cooperation of all of our citi- 
zens working to the utmost of our capabili- 
ties. 

I have talked about the problems and chal- 
lenges of citizenship, but I have not really 
defined my concept of it. It is more than 
paying taxes and voting. A good citizen is 
one who gladly accepts his responsibilities to 
and for himself, his family, his community, 
his school, his State, and his Nation. 

A good citizen is one, who develops his own 
capacities to the utmost; who exercises the 
greatest freedom granted to him under him 
our system of government—one that is 
denied him in communistic countries. That 
is his freedom of choice. One who accepts 
the fact that his achievement or lack of 
achievement is the direct result of the 
choices he has made. A good citizen sup- 
ports, guides, and—yes—educates his family. 

A responsible citizen supports his commu- 
nity, his State, and his Nations. He does 
this through his attendance of the meeting 
of local city councils, school boards, PTA 
meetings. He talks to or writes to his Rep- 
resentatives m Federal or State Govern- 
ment, Itters of information, approval, or 
protest, depending upon his beliefs. In other 
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words, he takes his citizenship at least as 
seriously as his golf game, This is a good 
citizen. We need more of them. 

Citizenship is an individual thing. And it 
is the individual work in communty groups, 
local organzatidns, and various other asso- 
ciations that accomplishes lasting results. 

Our excuse when we fail to meet this 
social obligation is that “we have no time.” 
However, anyone of us could take upon our- 
selves the responsibility of good citizenship 
as we are, in our present status, and it would 
make our lives more exciting and more satis- 
fying. No time. 

Did you ever stop to think that most of the 
world’s great men haye achieved their true 
life's work, not in the course of their needful 
occupations, but in their spare time? 

A tired-out rail splitter, bent over his books 
by candlelight, preparing for his future, in- 
stead of snoring or skylarking like his fel- 
low workers. Lincoln cut out his path to 
later immortality in his spare time. 

An underpaid and overworked telegraph 
clerk stole hours of sleep, trying to crystalize 
into reality some fantastic dreams in which 
he had faith. Today the whole world is ben- 
efiting by what Edison did in his spare time. 

An instructor in an obscure college varied 
the drudgery he hated by spending his eve- 
nings and holidays tinkering with a queer 
device of his at which his fellow teachers 
laughed, but Alexander Graham Bell in- 
vented the telephone—in his spare time. 

All of us have spare time. Why not use 
it in the kind of work that will pay wonder- 
ful dividends in the future; participating in 
school and community affairs; working with 
others; teaching by example the importance 
of integrity, intelligence, and responsibility. 

The American way of life that started out 
as a great experiment, which the rest of the 
world felt would never last was—and 
today is the inspiration for all the little 
peoples of the world. Our concern is that 
this inspiration will exist tomorrow as well 
as today for the American way. 


Civil Rights Remarks of Richard M. Nixon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 12, 1964, former Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon delivered a speech in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in which he discussed 
civil rights. 

Because he spoke openly and forth- 
rightly about civil rights, Mr. Nixon's 
talk has gained widespread attention. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Í 
submit for inclusion in the Recorp ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Nixon's speech on that 
occasion because I think the points he 
makes will be of interest to the Congress 
and the public. 

Excerrprs From Anpress py Ricuarp NM. 
Nixon, CINCINNATI, Onto, FEBRUARY 12; 
1964 
In this election year Republicans will be 

urged by some to out promise the Johnson 

administration on civil rights in the hope of 
political gain. I am completely opposed 
this kind of political demagoguery. 
promises that can not be kept—raising 
hopes that can not be realized—are the cruel- 

est hoaxes that can be perpetrated on a mi- 

nority group that has suffered from such tac 

tics for a 100 years. 
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I think that the Republican Party should 
stand forthrightly on these principles; 

1, We are proud of our record from the 
time of Abraham Lincoln to the passage of 
the first civil rights legislation in a 100 years 
under President Eisenhower. 

2. We shall continue to lead the fight for 
equality under the law for all Americans, 
including not only our Negro citizens but 
Other minorities who because their numbers 
are less are sometimes overlooked—the 
Puerto Ricans, the eastern and southern 
Europeans, the Central and South Ameri- 
cans, the Mexicans, and our American 
Indians. 

8. But we are a party that was founded 
On the principle of the rule of law. Abra- 
ham Lincoln led the Nation to war to main- 
tain the rule of law in our land. 

4. The encouragement of disrespect for law 
through mass demonstrations, boycotts, and 
violation of property rights, in the long run. 

rather than helps the cause of civil 
rights. Some justify such tactics on the 
ground that they may hasten the passage 
of laws. But, at the same time, these tactics 
5 the will of the people to obey those 

WS. 

5. We disapprove of the spectacle of public 
Officials lending the prestige of their office 
to extra-legal pressures on the part of any 
minority or majority group. This encour- 
agement of disregard for law and for the 
rights of other people and other minorities 
Will plague the cause of better understanding 
among the American people for years to 
come. It negates or makes suspect the right 
Of petition, the right of peaceful assembly, 
and the orderly process of law. 

6. We stand for the rule of law and reject 
mob rule. 

7. The only rights worth having are the 
rights created in the law, by lawful means, 
and which exist for all Americans equally 
and equitably. 

8. We reject the idea that the way to 
reduce high Negro unemployment is to in- 
Crease white unemployment. We stand for 
a program that will increase job opportu- 
nities for all Americans. 

9. We oppose segregation in our schools 
either by law or in fact. But this problem 
Must be dealt with in an orderly transition. 
We believe it is detrimental to both Negro 
and white children to uproot them from 
their communities and to haul them from 
One school to another in order to force inte- 
gration in an artificial and unworkable 
manner, 

10. Now that a new civil rights law will 
soon become a reality, we need a national 
Program which wili increase understanding 
among our people, the will to obey that law 
and other laws, and which will reduce the 
hate fomented by professional extremists and 
Political demagogs. 

A law is only as good as the will of people 
to keep it. The hate engendered by demon- 
Strations and boycotts have set Americans 
against Americans and have created an 
atmosphere of hate and distrust which, if 
it continues to grow, will make the new law 
& law in name only. 

It is time for responsible civil rights lead- 
ers to take over from the extremists. 


The People’s Choice, Mr. Whatshisname 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ar- 


thur Hoppe has come up with another 
Solution on campaigning, which is both 
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humorous and historical. His column in 
the San Francisco Chronicle of March 
5 follows, together with his column of 
March 6: 

[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 

Mar. 5, 1964] 
THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE, MR. WHATSHISNAME 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 


For months, Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. GoLD- 
WATER have been slogging through the slush 
up in New Hampshire, day in, day out. And 
now they're both saying the whole primary 
will never prove a thing. Unless they win. 

Nonsense. The whole primary has already 
proved a great truth: Both gentlemen should 
have stayed home. 

This great truth is based on cold statistics: 
The latest polls. For the latest Lou Harris 
Survey, for example, shows that after 2 long 
months of arduous, dedicated campaigning 
from one end of the State to the other, Mr. 
Rockefeller has dropped 7 percentage points. 
And Mr. GOLDWATER has gone down 10. 

Conversely, Mr. Nixon, who hasn't set foot 
in New Hampshire lately, has shot up 8 
points. And Mr. Lodge has skyrocketed into 
the lead. But then he’s had the overwhelm- 
ing advantage of having spent the entire 
campaign halfway around the world in Viet- 
nam. 

S0 I feel we have at last rediscovered a 
great truth about how to wage a hard-fought 
political campaign—a truth which can per- 
haps best be summed up in a single word: 
Don't.“ 

As you know, this discovery was first made 
by Mr. William McKinley, The great inno- 
yator," in the 1896 presidential campaign, 
which he waged from his front porch in Can- 
ton, Ohio. On the other hand, his opponent, 
Mr. Willlam Jennings Bryan, hustled all over 
the country meeting voters and making 
speeches. Naturally, Mr. McKinley clobbered 
Mr. Bryan, And that this lesson has been 
lost is one of the great tragedies of American 
politics, 

Look at New Hampshire. In January, 
the polls showed Mr. Rockefeller beloved by 
23 percent of the State’s Republicans. So 
he happily goes up there and covers the pot- 
luck-supper circuit “to get to know the yot- 
ers better.” And, unhappily, they get to 
know him. 

So the gentlemen voters start saying things 
like: “Can't abide a feller who calls me 
‘fella’.” And the ladies add: “Why doesn’t 
he stay home with his and her children?” 
And now Mr. Rockefeller's beloved by 16 
percent. J 

In Mr. GOLDWATER'S case, 29 percent adored 
the way his keen, analytical mind solved the 
complex issues of our day. So he went up 
there and made keen, analytical speeches 
solving the complex issues of our day. Like: 
“Call out the Marines.” And now he's adored 
by 19 percent. 

Well, we members of the William McKinley 
fan club only hope our politicians have 
learned their lessons this time. And that 
henceforth we will be spared speeches, hand- 
shakes, and getting germs all over our babies. 
As I see it, any astute politician will simply 
announce his candidacy, take the next boat 
for Tibet and win in a landslide. 

For, after all, politics is Just like real life. 
Only more so. And you know how it is in 
real life when it comes to winning friends 
and admiring people. Personally, I think old 
Mr. Will Rogers summed it up best when he 
said: “I never met a man I didn't like.” 

Me neither. It's when you get to know 
him that the trouble starts. 


From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Mar. 6, 1964] 
WIN FRIENDS, Be a CHEAP POLITICIAN 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 


How about that? Our attorney general, 
Mr, Mosk does not want to be our U.S. Sena- 
tor because he loves ħis friends. 
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He called a big press conference to an- 
nounce this. “Every poll taken,” he says 
sadly, “indicates I would win.” But he can- 
not be our next Senator, he says regretfully, 
because the primary campaign alone would 
cost $628,320. “And,” he says, “I am unwill- 
ing to impose on my personal friends to give 
and to raise that tremendous amount.” 

What friendship. What sacrifice. Of 
course, Mr. Mosk has known all along what 
the campaign would cost. So, obviously, he 
must have made the agonizing decision 
months ago. But, obviously, he kept it 
secret to spare his friends embarrassment. 
And all along he has just hoped for the 
worst. What a moving story. 

Imagine how it must have been for him 
during last month's frenzied convention of 
the California Democratic Council, which 
met to endorse a candidate. Delegates wear- 
ing “Win With Mosk” buttons were swirling 
this way and that under "Mosk for Senator” 
banners. And all along he must have been 
sitting in his campaign headquarters, head 
in hands. 

“Oh,” he moans, “what if they endorse me? 
I shall have no choice but to be our next 
US. Senator. And my poor friends, whom I 
love more than ambition, will have to cough 
up $628,320. Which I know they can ill af- 
ford.” i 

Great news, chief,” cries-an aid, rushing 
in, “The convention has endorsed your 
most bitter opponent, Alan Cranston.” 

“Huzzah,” shouts Mr. Mosk. “We are 
over the first hurdle. Break out the refresh- 
ments. Let’s have a big defeat party.” 

“More news," cries another aid. 
“Jimmy Roosevelt, who might have thrown 
you his votes, has withdrawn in favor of 
Cranston.” 

“Good old Jimmy,” says Mr. Mosk, a tear 
3 his eye. “I knew we could count on 

“Best of all, Chief,” gloats a third aide. 
“Governor Brown and every top Democrat 
in the State say if you run against Cranston 
and split the party they'll do likewise to 
your head.” 

“My cup,” says Mr. Mosk happily, “run- 
neth over. My secret strategy to secretly 
save my friends $628,320 is paying off. De- 
feat, men, is in the bag.” 

But here an aid comes in, his 
face a mask of tragedy. “I don’t know how 
to break the bad news, Chief,” he says 
slowly. But our polis still show you clob- 
bering all other candidates, 142 to 1.“ 

“Oh, no.“ gasps Mr. Mosk. And after he 
is restrained from himself on a 
pair of fingernail scissore he decides he has 
no choice but to hold a press conference, 
withdraw and reveal all. Which, as you 
know, he manfully did. 

Isn't that a heartwarming story. I'm 
sure Mr. Mosk’s many friends are over- 
whelmed by his frugality in their behalf. 
But poor Mr. Cranston, now that he's the 
front runner. Oh, I'll bet he doesn't have 
a friend left in the world. 


Congressman Flood Offers His Views on 
the Panama Canal Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to bring to the attention 
of the American people an excellent ar- 
ticle that appeared in the February 24, 
1964, issue of the Wilkes-Barre Record 
that sets out the views of one of our 
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highly respected Pennsylvania Members 
Congressman Dan Ftoop of the 11th 
Pennsylvania Congressional District. 
Congressman Dan FLoop is to be con- 
gratulated in calling the Panama issue 
so forcibly to the attention of the 
American people. : He has done a mag- 
nificent job of pointing out the basic is- 
sues and problems, and I highly recom- 
mend this article to all Americans. 
When history of this hemisphere is 
written, Dax FLoop will certainly be re- 
membered for his foresighted approach 
and willingness to state the facts re- 
gardless of partisanship or administra- 
tion. 
The article follows: 
WORKABLE Treaty: CONGRESSMAN FLOOD OF- 
FERS His VIEWS ON PANAMA CANAL ISSUE 


EDITOR OF THE RECORD: 

Your recent editorial, “Question on the 
Canal,” presents issues that are both timely 
and fundamental. I heartily agree with you 
that our people have a right to know the 
facts. Because of that I shall write at 
greater length than would otherwise be ap- 
propriate. 

The January 9, 1964, Red-led and directed 
Panamanian assault on the Canal Zone 
sparked a tidal wave of discussion by many 
of our citizens, including writers and other 
publicists, who are not well informed as to 
canal matters, either as to the of 
th Panama Canal or the simplest facts about 
interoceanic commerce. 


NINE POINTS 


Lest the ensuing enthusiasm and hysteria 
about a second canal divert due attention 
from the problem of the Panama Canal, I 
shall summarize some facts: 

1. The steady growth, since 1914, in the 
volume of traffic and tolls of the Panama 
Canal completely establishes the necessity 
for an adequate Isthmian canal. 

2. The Panama Canal is a fine canal now, 
but it is approaching saturation and obso- 
lesce: 


nce. 

3. We know it will work, how to maintain 
and operate it, and how to provide for its 
major increase of capacity, and operational 
efficiency without the negotiation of a new 
canal treaty with Panama, which are para- 
mount considerations. 

4. We have a workable treaty for the Pan- 
ama Canal granting the indispensables of 
undiluted U.S. sovereignty and jurisdiction 
over the Canal Zone and canal. 

5. We have had to defend that sovereignty 
and jurisdiction by the use of force—an ac- 
tion absolutely necessary to protect the lives 
of our citizens in the Canal Zone and to 
save the canal itself from sabotage and de- 
struction. 

6. We have experienced the abrogation by 
treaty amendments and nullification by Ex- 
ecutive actions of vital aspects of the 1903 
treaty by policies and practices in direct op- 
position to the 1923 position of Secretary of 
State Hughes, who considered any surrenders 
by any administration, any Secretary of 
State or any President, as unthinkable. 

7. We have no treaty for a canal at an- 
other location except with Nicaragua, and 
such site would also require treaties with 
both Costa Rica and Salvador, and possibly, 
Honduras. 

8. We would have to be prepared to defend 
a canal in any location from “lawlessness and 
disorder” (Hay-Paunceforte treaty) as was 
done at Panama in January; and it must be 
obvious that if we do not stand firmly- at 
Panama we will not stand elsewhere. 

9. For new treaties we would have to con- 
sider the questions of Indemnity and an- 
nuity payments to the nations involved for 
the grant of the necessary sovereignty and 
Jurisdiction over the affected area, for the 
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purchase of property from individual owners 
in the right-of-way, and for provisions of 
defense installations, the total cost of which 
would be large. 

COMMISSION PROPOSED 


From the above it must be obvious that 
the solution of the problem of formulating 
a wisely reasoned interoceanic canal policy 
should not be allowed to be confused through 
emotional attachments or by the special in- 
terests of canal promoters but must be based 
upon merits of the various proposals. 

For such task, our Government impera- 
tively needs an independent, broadly based 
Interoceanic Canals Commission composed of 
the ablest men that can be mustered to make 
the necessary studies, reports and recom- 
mendations, 

To this end, Representatives Bow, Hos- 
MER, CLARK W. THOMPSON and myself, all of 
whom have studied the canal subject, intro- 
duced bills to create the needed commission. 
Until such an independent commission is 
created and put to work, the canal situa- 
tion will remain chaotic. 

I trust that you will apply your editorial 
pen to the task that now faces our Nation 
and lead in a national campaign of sorely 
needed enlightenment. I shall look forward 
to future editorials, 

At an early date, I plan to make another 
major address on canal matters, and trust 
that you will help pass the word to the Na- 
tion, 

DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 
Was moro, D.C, 


Put Our Welfare Above That of Foreign 
Competitors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the Members of this Congress will 
be interested in an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Omaha World-Herald on 
March 5, 1964. It points out that the 
Washington Post is sad because the 
Tariff Commission is protecting the west 
coast chromic acid industry against im- 
ports from Australia. I think, as this 
editorial points out, our countrymen 
should come first and this same tactic 
must be applied to our meat producers 
who are being hurt by the import of for- 
eign meat into this country. 

The editorial follows: 

AUSTRALIA FIRST 

“Two weeks ago, the Austrians accepted 
a ‘voluntary’ quota agreement restricting 
their imports of beef into the United States,” 
says the Washington Post, “And now the 
damage is compounded by a most unfortu- 
mate decision of the Tariff Commission in 
a case involving the dumping of chromic 
acid.” 

Damage to whom? 

Supposedly, damage to the Australians. 

The Washington newspaper is sad because 
the Tariff Commission, in protecting the 
west coast chromic acid industry from ruin- 
ous competition, unjustly punishes a friend- 
ly nation which has only one chromic acid 
plant. 

We do not pretend to know the economics 
of the American chromic acid industry. 
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But if that industry got as raw a deal as 
did American cattlemen, then we propose 
three rousing cheers for the Tarif Commis- 
sion—and for any and all American officials 
who put the welfare of their countrymen 
above that of foreign competitors. 


Situation in Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 7 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
today in his presentation on Panama. 

Too few Americans have the knowl- 
edge and the concept of the depth of this 
serious problem possessed by the Honor- 
able Daniel Flood. 

I admit I have tried to catch up on the 
real issues behind the present dilemma 
in Panama but find I am still far behind 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

In researching this matter I came 
across an article by the editor of the 
Progressive which I believe fits into to- 
day’s discussion. I ask that it be made 
part of my remarks at this point: 

‘TRAGEDY IN PANAMA 


Less than 3 years ago, the editor of the 
Progressive, then a rank novice in the field 
of Panamanian affairs, returned from a brief 
swing through that country with the warn- 
ing, published in these columns, that “time 
is running out in Panama.” It seems incon- 
ceivable that the State Department, with its 
long and intimate exposure to the problems 
of Panama and its battery of trained per- 
sonnel on the spot, could not have antici- 
pated and prevented the bloody tragedy of 
the past month. 

The causes of conflict run deep; the fiag- 
raising incident, while intrinsically impor- 
tant to the sensitive and nationalistic Pan- 
amnnians, was in this instance only the 
spark that ignited long-smoldering griev- 
ances shared by every shade of political af- 
filiation among the people of Panama. 

The heart of the problem is the fact that 
the Panamanians feel, with considerable 
rightness, that despite recent improvements 
in relations, their country is a protectorate 
of the United States and they are colonial 
subjects of Yankee imperialism. They deeply 
resent the American presence “in perpetuity” 
and the American status in the Canal Zone 
“as if sovereign”—concessions wrung from 
the infant, defenseless republic by the 
United States more than half a century ago. 

Bitterness runs high when the Panama- 
nians contemplate the contrast between life 
in the 10-mile wide strip that is the US. 
Canal Zone and the rest of Panama. The 
zone strikes the visitor as a well-manicured 
country club, with beautiful homes, spa- 
cious lawns, and an abundance of golf 
courses, tennis courts, bathing beaches, and 
fishing facilities—all for the exclusive use 
of Americans. Across the road are the 
squalid slums and grinding poverty of Pan- 
ama. 

Equally significant is the arrogant attitude 
of many of the 36,000 Americans stationed 
in the Canal Zone. Their snobbish treat- 
ment of the people of Panama wounds the 
sensibilities of many Panamanians who 
want to be friendly to the United States. 
Too many Americans behave as if they were 
indeed colonial masters of an inferior peo- 
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ple. The forbidden raising of the American 
flag at Balboa High School by thoughtless 
youngsters egged on by jingoistic parents is 
but one of many instances of the colonial 
mentality. 

It seems clear enough that Communists 
and Castroists fanned the fires of violence 
once the clash began last month, but it is 
equally clear that the fire was lit by Ameri- 
cans. Nor can one ignore the role of Pana- 
ma's rightwing oligarchy. This ruthless, 
often corrupt ruling clique—a few dozen 
families who maintain an iron grip on the 
country and own 50 percent of the tillable 
land—has long sought to magnify conflicts 
between the United States and Panama in 
order to divert the people of Panama from 
acting to correct the miserable conditions 
that keep them chained in desperate poverty. 

The relationship between the United 
States and Panama had improved measur- 
ably under Presidents Eisenhower and Ken- 
nedy, but in the absence of more basic 
revisions of U.S. policies, tension began to 
build up anew last year. Our Ambassador, 
James S. Farland, appointed by Mr. Eisen- 
hower and retained by Mr. Kennedy, urgently 
notified the State Department in the spring 
of 1963 that anti-United States sentiment 
Was on the rise and that pro-Castro forces 
stood ready to exploit any incident that 
Might develop. Farland, who was immensely 
Popular with the Panamanians because he 
treated them as human beings, resigned last 
August, y because he had received 
no reply to his dispatches to the State De- 
partment and because of differences over 
U.S, economic aid policies. It seems in- 
credible that the Department did not reply 
to his warnings; it seems equally unbeliev- 
able that, as the New York Times reported, 
Farland, after resigning. hung around 
Washington for a month for the customary 
“debriefing” but was not questioned by De- 
partment officials about the mounting ten- 
sions in Panama, 

When the crisis came, President Johnson 
handled it well. His first concern was to 
stop the violence, which resulted in 21 killed 
and 463 wounded, and he successfully con- 
veyed that urgent need to Panama President 
Roberto Chiari by telephone. Mr. Johnson 
then dispatched a high-level mission to 
Panama to negotinte a truce and discuss a 
Settlement. Peace was restored through the 
combined efforts of both countries and the 
Inter-American Peace Commission of the Or- 
ganization of American States. 

The restoration of peace, however, resolved 
none of the confilcts and met none of the 
grievances of Panama. Both sides agreed to 
try to achieve a lasting settlement, but the 
United States stubbornly balked at Panama’s 
insistence on revision of 60-year-old treaty. 
We believe that no agreement can endure, 
and provide self-respect for both countries, 
that does not grant Panama a significant 
Measure of partnership in control of the 
canal, We agree heartily with the judgment 
of former President Eisenhower's brother, Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower, long a student of prob- 
lems in Panama, that the United States 
Should negotlate an agreement for “joint 
United States-Panama management,” for 
Which we would “train Panamanian person- 
nel gradually.” 

The blood-and-thunder outcries to “stand 
firm” and “yield nothing” that come from 
characters like Senators Barry GOLDWATER 
and Evererr DIRKSEN strike us as dangerous, 
self-defeating, and immoral. Far sounder 
Was this counsel to the country from Senate 
Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD: “We are 
& great and powerful Nation, but we are not 
& Nation of bullies. It is not for us alone 
to establish who is right or wrong in this 
incident.” 
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New Policy on Trade With Communist 
Bloc Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago there were press reports that 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce intends 
to adopt a new policy statement on trade 
with the Communist bloc, to in effect 
urge a weakening of existing trade curbs 
with Red nations. 

I believe this would be a very ill-ad- 
vised move and have written Mr. Edwin 
Neilan, president of the chamber of com- 
merce, to express my opposition. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the Recorp a copy 
of my letter to the Chamber: 


Marcu 9, 1964. 


Mr. EDWIN P. NEILAN, 
President, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Netian:According to recent press 
reports, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce at 
its annual meeting April 29, 1964 is plan- 
ning to urge adoption of a new policy calling 
for a loosening of trade curbs with Russia 
and the Soviet bloc. 

I am frankly amazed that responsible 
chamber leaders would try to foist on their 
members this policy based on the anemic 
arguments often used to justify weakening 
this Nation's controls on East-West trade. 
These arguments are a genteel way of say- 
ing “Let's grab our share of the profits. 

No American businessman could find a bet- 
ter way to let Kremlin leaders breathe easier 
than to advocate bailing out a floundering 
Soviet economy through trade, and I want 
to register my most emphatic objections to 
this proposed chamber of commerce move. 

It is reported that the policy proposal is 
based in part on the argument that if we 
loosen our trade controls with Russia and 
go along with the wishes of West Europeans, 
we can more easily persuade the allies to 
tighten up on some of their trade, say, with 
Cuba. 


As a close observer of East-West trade for 
a number of years as a Member of Congress, 
in my view this argument is completely with- 
out merit. The entire history of COCOM 
(the free world machinery set up to co- 
ordinate strategic trade with the Communist 
bloc) shows that the COCOM countries have 
made few concessions to the United States in 
return for our concessions. It has been a 
one-way street. We have always given in 
for the sake of “harmony among allies” 
while the list of strategic goods barred from 
sale to the Communists get smaller and 
smaller. 

Tam at a loss to see how even more hap- 
less backsliding by the United States now 
would persuade the Allies to cut back their 
trade with Castro or any other Communist. 
On the contrary, every U.S. concession is 
used as a pretext to get still more Red busi- 
ness. Certain of our Allies apparently be- 
eve a fat Communist is less dangerous—a 
palpable fallacy—and our attempts to be 
“conciliatory” will be a futile gesture. 

As if our COCOM experiences were not con- 
vincing enough, U.S. wheat sales to the 
U.S. SR. and European satellites have jar- 
ringly demonstrated that every feint we make 
toward relaxed trade simply brings a new 
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avalanche of European business deals with 
Communists in Cuba and elsewhere. 

In my view, current trade curbs, although 
not as effective as many would like, are a 
great improvement over the situation that 
would exist without steady U.S. pressure 
for tighter curbs. U.S. pressure, halfhearted 
though it may be after the huge grain sales 
and other transactions with the Soviets, has 
unquestionably been a major factor in limit- 
ing Allied trade with the Red bloc toa minor 
4 to 5 percent of total Free World exports, and 
thus limiting Red influence in the councils : 
of Europe, 

In the Allied mind, East-West trade is an 
indivisible whole—deals for grain and buses 
are equally permissible, despite the U.S, ad- 
ministration's doomed attempts to split the 
two. The more consistently the United 
States stands against permissive trade, the 
more effective our attempts to limit Allied 
trade will be. 

Next, the Chamber policy is reportedly 
based on reasoning that the U.S.S.R. cannot 
be crushed by American reluctance to trade, 
so why not trade? 

There have been to my knowledge no claim 
that West trade controls will “crush” the 
USSR, Such arguments are attempts 
merely to muddy the waters, The U.S.S.R, 
probably can continue along without col- 
lapse at a reduced growth rate without ex- 
panded Western trade. There is ample evi- 
dence, however, the U.S.S.R. cannot hope to 
modernize rapidly and to advance ambitious 
growth plans without European and Ameri- 
can financial, technical, or commercial 
boosts. The U.S.S.R: is desperately seeking 
long-term credits, agricultural commodities, 
chemical machinery, and technical data from 
the West. Without Western trade, the Krem- 


bury western society. Yet 
the Chamber apparently wants to expand 
this very trade. 

Evidence indicates that unsolved Soviet 
economic problems, not good will toward 
men, have actually forced so-called “peace- 
ful coexistence” on Kremlin leaders. For 
example, Nikolai Podgorny, a top Central 
Committee official, stated March 3, 1964, that 
the Soviet Union’s hopes for raising its liv- 
ing standard would be doomed if its peace- 
ful coexistence” policies collapsed. I am at 
& loss as to why the chamber of commerce 
proposes to bail the Kremlin out, and thereby 
make the Soviets less “peaceful.” 

The West can afford to ignore East-West 
trade. Generally only a few~ industries 
benefit here and there in the free world. 
The economic health of West European coun- 
tries or, for that matter, our own, does not 
depend on profits from the Reds. 

On the other hand, it is not too much to 
say that much of the fate of future Soviet 
economic development rests on what the 
Kremlin can beg, borrow, buy, or steal from 
the West. 

Also, the plain fact is that Russia doesn't 
have the cash to greatly expand trade with 
the West. Only long-term credits can allow 
significant increases, and it is hard to see 
how even the most dewey-eyed “detents” 
advocates could favor this sort of invest- 
ment on a society dedicated to our 
obliteration. 

Thirdly, the chamber's proposed policy 
implies that the lure of trade with the 
United States could induce the Soviet Union 
to make other agreements this country 
seeks, and that trade thus could be a poli- 
tical tool for the West. 

The only agreement worth its salt with 
the Soviets, as I am sure you agree, is a com- 
munist decision to call off its obsessive cam- 
paign of worldwide subversion, guerrilla sup- 
port, and troublemaking. If trade conces- 
sions could basically alter Soviet aspirations 
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to dominate the world, it could be helpful to 
consider such a course of action. Unfortu- 
nately, however, concessions do nothing of 
the sort. They simply reinforce the party 
machine’s will and economic means to even- 
tually overthrow the West. 

For these reasons, I strongly believe that 
relaxed East-West trade can only harm, and 
not help, the welfare and security of the 
United States. I would therefore urgently 


Enclosed for your information is a copy 
of remarks I made to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 10, 1964, regarding 
fallacies involved in relaxing East-West trade 
controls, upon which the administration has 
based its weakening stand toward allout 
trade and credit with Communist enemy 
nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB, 
Member oj Congress. 


A Tax on Bread 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning's Chicago Sun-Times carries a 
most timely editorial on the adverse ef- 
fects of the administration's farm bill 
which was ramrodded through the Sen- 
ate last week. 

In view of the fact that the House has 
shown considerably more independence 
and better judgment on most occasions, 
I place this most timely editorial into 
the Recorp hoping that it will be prop- 
erly studied by my colleagues in the 
House: 

A Tax ON BREAD 
[From the Chicago (Il.) Sun-Times, Mar, 
10, 1964] 

The Senate has passed a farm bill that 
would impose a virtual tax amounting to 
1 cent on every loaf of bread purchased by 
a housewife. It would force wheat proces- 
sors to pay part of the cost of supporting 
wheat at a Government-set price. This 
would be passed along to consumers. 

The bill is so bad that both Illinois Sena- 
tors voted against it although they are 
seldom together on domestic issues. 

The bill would give the Secretary of Agri- 
culture tremendous power over all areas of 
farming. Farmers showed last May 21 what 
they think of this sort of control. By an 
overwhelming vote they turned down pro- 
posed wheat controls. 

The new bill would force millers to buy a 
70-cent certificate for every bushel of wheat 
processed to help pay the subsidy. 

Senator DRESEN, Republican, of Dlinois, 
who once was in the baking business, said 
this figures out to a penny a loaf to the con- 
sumer. It takes 5 bushels of wheat ($3.50 
in wheat certificate) to make a barrel of flour. 
A barrel of flour produces 300 1-pound loaves 
of bread. Said DIRKSEN : 

“Under this bill, what, in effect, the Goy- 
ernment is saying is, add 1 cent per loaf of 
bread, no matter whether you add it to the 
miller or the baker or how you do it.“ 

The bill also creates a new type of sub- 
sidy in cotton. Originally a subsidy was 
given certain cotton producers. To com- 
pensate for that in the international mar- 
ket, a subsidy was given exporters. To com- 
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pensate for that and protect domestic mills 
against competition from synthetics, a sub- 
sidy for the mills Is proposed. But if cotton 
can be protected against synthetics, why not 
protect leather producers against the new 
plastics, steel producers aluminum? 

The cotton subsidy bill and the wheat bill 
were paired together for political purposes 
by the administration in the belief that 
the inducement of extra income for farmers 
even at the price of loss of liberty would be 
helpful in a political year. 

The administration is wrong. The farm 
bill should be roundly defeated in the House. 
If there are those from Dlinois in that body 
who need more reasons than those cited here 
we advise them to talk to either DIRESEN 
or Senator DovcLas, Democrat, of Illinois. 


Bobby Baker and ARA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, even 
the fine hand of Bobby Baker has gotten 
to the ARA with another bust. In last 
Friday’s New York Herald Tribune, Dom 
Bonafede tells us how a $70,000 loan for 
a plant in West Virginia has faltered: 
Baker HEARING: $70,000 U.S. Loan FAILURE 

(By Don Bonafede) 


WASHINGTON.—A $70,000 loan given by a 
Federal agency to house a plant in Beckley, 
W. Va., for Melpar, Inc., an electronics sup- 
ply firm promiently mentioned in the Bobby 
Baker investigation, was called a failure yes- 
terday. 

Officials of the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration of the U.S. Commerce Depart- 
ment acknowledged the loan was approved 
February 5, 1963, and that the plant, sched- 
uled to open last November, has yet to start 
production. 

Senator Roperr Brno, Democrat, of West 
Virginia, and N, Joe Rahall, wealthy radio 
station operator, have both played major 
roles in inducing Melpar to establish in 
Beckley. 

ARA spokesmen said the plant, situated 
in a depressed, high-unemployment area of 
the State, was expected to provide new 
jobs. 

“But it’s a failure as far as we are con- 
cerned,” reported a high-ranking ARA of- 
ficial. He explained that the primary pur- 
pose of ARA industrial loans is to create 
employment, 

Mr. Rahall's name was recently intro- 
duced into the Baker investigation when he 
was listed in the records of the Senate Rules 
Committee as having indorsed a $10,000 
bank note for Mr. Baker, former Senate 
majority secretary. Mr. Baker, used the 
money to pay back $10,000 he had borrowed 
from him, Mr. Rahall said. 

It was a law suit over the vending ma- 
chine contract at Melpar's plant in Falls 
Church, Va., that signaled the start of the 
Baker investigation. 

Ralph Hill, owner of Capitol Vending Co., 
charged he paid Mr. Baker $5,600 to secure 
and maintain a contract at the Falls Church 
plant. 

Then, according to Mr. Hill, Mr. Baker 
used his influence with the directors of 
Melpar to break the contract after he (Mr, 
Hill) refused to increase the cash payments. 

In testimony before the Rules Commit- 
tee, Edwin M. Bostick, president of Melpar, 
acknowledged his friendship with Mr. Baker. 
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Asked why he had given the plant's vending 
machine business to Capitol, he replied, “I 
am a friend of Baker, I like him very much, 
I thought he was a decent person, and I did 
it as a favor to him.” 

He denied, however, that he had termi- 
nated Capitol’s contract in deference to Mr. 
Baker. 

He also testified that three of Mr. Baker's 
friends and business associates were on Mel- 
par's payroll as consultants: Fred Black, 

Washington representative for North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., until his recent dismissal; 
Thomas Webb, Washington representative 
for the Murchison interests, and Francis 
Law, partner of Mr. Webb's in an industrial 
relations firm, 

The names of Messrs. Webb and Law have 
frequently been in the West Virginia news- 
Papers lately because of a timber deal in 
which they are involved. They were recent- 
ly leased 70,000 acres of State timberland 
for processing by the West Virginia Natural 
Resources Department. However, strong 
Opposition has been voiced by the State's 
sawmill operators. 

Both of West Virginia’s Democratic Sena- 
tors, Mr. BYRD and JENNINGS RANDOLPH, have 
reported they knew nothing about the trans- 
action. 

An assistant to Mr. RANDOLPH said the 
Senator was disturbed when he first heard 
of it. 

Senator Byrd, a member of the Rules Com- 
mittee, asked committee investigators to 
determine if Mr. Baker was in any way con- 
nected with the Webb-Law partnership in 
the timber deal. Later, he reported he was 
satisfied the former Senate aid was not in- 
volved. 

Mr. Baker, it was learned, was in Charles- 
ton, W. Va., last Monday. Rush Meadows, 
a Charleston businessman, said he had an 
appointment with Tom Harris, an oll and 
gas executive, who was unexpectedly accom- 
panied by Mr. Baker. 

“I never met Baker and was surprised to 
see him with Harris,” Mr. Meadows related. 
He said Mr. Baker left him and Mr. Harris 
and went to the Daniel Boone Hotel to meet 
Mr. Rahall. 

ARA records showed that the $70,000 Fed- 
eral grant was made to the Beckley Business 
Development Corp., a locally owned group 
formed to encourage industry, in order to 
build a plant for lease to Melpar. 

A member of the development organiza- 
tion said yesterday in reference to the 
plant's delayed opening, There's a lot of 
hard feeling here.” 


Daniel Schwartz—Florida Winner of 
VFW Voice of Democracy Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege and pleasure this afternoon 
to meet an outstanding young man, 
Daniel Schwartz from Coral Gables, Fla. 
Dan and representatives of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars visited my office and I 
had the opportunity to congratulate Dan 
as the winner of the Voice of Democracy 
contest from the State of Florida. 

This was the 17th annual Voice of 
Democracy contest and 53 winners—1 
from every State, the Canal Zone, Japan, 
and the District of Columbia—have 
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gathered in Washington to honor the 
top winner. Understandably, the com- 
petition was keen. In Florida, out of 
about 10,000 entrants, there were 385 
district winners; these then went to the 
State competition, where Daniel 
Schwartz, the winner, was selected to 
represent the State by a distinguished 
panel of judges. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars is per- 
forming an outstanding public service in 
providing the incentive for our young 
people to take an affirmative view of our 
great Government and to expound on the 
principles of freedom and democracy. 

My heartiest congratulations to Com- 
mander Bob Brockmann, of VFW Post 
5718, of Coral Gables, the sponsoring post 
for Dan Schwartz; to Mrs. Gloria Lane, 
his debate coach at Coral Gabels Senior 
High School; to Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Schwartz, of Coral Gables, who must be 
very proud of their son; and last, but 
certainly not least, to Dan Schwartz, a 
So young citizen with a very bright 

uture. 


His winning speech The Challenge of 
Citizenship” is a forceful blueprint for 
citizen action in the fight for freedom, 
I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 


(By Daniel Schwartz, Miami Fla., Coral 
Gables Senior High School, Coral Gables, 
Fla.) 

In the 18th century, the French philos- 
Opher, Jean Jacques Rousseau, stated: “As 
soon as public service ceases to be the chief 
business of the citizens, and they would 
rather serve with their money than with 
pomp persons, the State is not far from its 

all.” 

Those stirring words caused me to ask my- 
Self if perhaps our great Nation was not 
headed for its fall. One can find much evi- 
dence to support this theory. 

Today we are all involved in a world where 
it seems to be easier to find excuses for not 
doing things in place of doing those things 
Ourselves. We have been blessed with a gov- 
ernment run by the people, but yet how 
many of our people do take an active part 
in this government? Mr. Rousseau's state- 
ment is most apropos today. For example, 
People prefer to contribute money to a 
Political party rather than giving up their 
time in working for it. 

Consequently, this apathetic attitude Is 
Carried into the voting booth. It is detri- 
mental in two distinct ways: First, it causes 
People not to even reach the booth, and, 
Second, it causes those who do vote to be 
Uninformed of both the issues and the can- 
didates. 

It certainly seems a shame that all 
throughout the country there are elections 
in which less than 10 percent of the people 
exercise their privilege of voting, a privilege 
that the millions of people under commu- 
Ristic rule would almost give their lives for. 
But even more of a shame, is the fact that 
those who do exercise their privilege, do it in 
& haphazard manner. Surveys taken across 
the Nation have shown that large percent- 
ages of the voting populace are familiar with 
neither the issues nor the candidates. All 
Of this is due to the millions of people who 
Constantly use the phrase: “What does it 
Mean to me?” as an excuse for such apathy, 

Now is the time to remedy this situation 
before our Nation also falls, We have before 
US A cause-and-effect relationship. The cause 
is a combination of indolence and apathy, 
and the effect is an uninformed populace. 
We must remove the cause, and thus elimi- 
nate the effect, It is not a question of the 
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information not being available; for we have 
great mediums of communication, news- 
papers, periodical literature, radio, television, 
books, and pamphlets, as well as the fine 
work put forth by the many veterans’ ad- 
ministrations plus the many service clubs. 
All of these mediums exist solely for the 
purpose of benefiting mankind in such a 
manner, They provide all the information 
necessary to establish an informed electorate. 
However, all of this is for naught unless we, 
the people, take advantage of these sources 
of information. 

Of course, I fully realize that there are 
many other responsibilities which make up 
good citizenship. If you took a survey of 
the average men on the street to see what 
they consider good citizenship to be, you 
would get various answers. Some would say 
good citizenship is serving in the military; 
others might say it is paying your taxes; and 
still others would say that it is supporting 
charity organizations, belonging to service 
clubs, working for the faith of your choice, 
or in other words, being a good neighbor to 
your community. 

Every one of these answers is quite true. 
However, if our people continue with their 
apathetic attitude toward their government, 
then all of these forms of good citizenship 
will not save our Nation from utter destruc- 
tion, for uninformed voters are the greatest 
evil of a free society. 

Now, more than ever, in the wake of our 
recent great national tragedy, let us strive 
to save our Nation from falling, We must 
reunite and take a greater interest in our 
Government. We must read and be up to 
date on all issues. We must exercise our 
privilege of voting in an intelligent manner. 
Let us visit our capitals, and see our govern- 
ment at work. We must all be willing to 
make any personal sacrifice necessary to be- 
come an informed populace and thus, save 
our Nation from its predicted fall. We must 
heed the words of Mr. Rousseau and thus 
give a little less of our money and a great 
deal more of our time and effort. In short, 
let us all realistically face up to the chal- 
lenge of citizenship. a 


Roosevelt Strikes Out at Concentration 
of Food Industry and Calls for Imme- 
diate Study of Food Marketing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson, in his recent farm message 
called for the establishment of an Agri- 
cultural Marketing Commission to study 
the problems of marketing in the food 
and agricultural industry. 

The Subcommittee on Distribution of 
the Select Committee on Small Business, 
under the chairmanship of Representa- 
tive James RoosEvELT, has looked into 
various aspects of these problems. 
There exists a great deal of information 
and evidence which certainly would be 
of great value to this important study 
Commission which the President has pro- 


posed. 

In the February 1964 issue of the 
Oregon Independent Grocer, there ap- 
pears an illuminating article, comment- 
ing on Congressman ROOSEVELT’S posi- 
tion, strongly supporting President John- 
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son’s proposal for a study on food mar- 
keting, and urging that a prompt and 
comprehensive study be made on the ef- 
fect of food prices of a “few giant cor- 
porations” and chainstores. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert this article in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 


ROOSEVELT STRIKES OUT AT CONCENTRATION 
or Foop INDUSTRY AND CALLS FOR IM- 
MEDIATE STUDY oF Foon MARKETING 


WASHINGTON, D.C., February 3, 1964.— 
Congressman James ROOSEVELT, Democrat, 
of California, today urged a prompt study 
be made on the effect of food prices of a 
“few giant corporations“ and chainstores. 

“We must not allow a few giant corpora- 
tions to dictate to the consumer the prices 
he must pay for his daily bread; the forces 
of competition within our economy must be 
preserved,” Congressman ROOSEVELT stated. 

Strongly backing President Johnson’s call 
last week for a study on food marketing, 
Representative Roosxvxir pointed out that 
investigations by his congressional subcom- 
mittee had already uncovered evidence of 
increasing concentration in food distribu- 
tion. 

The Honorable Jor L. Evins, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, chairman of the House Small 
Business Committee, on the floor of the 
House last Saturday said: “We need a 
thorough study by a group of competent 
and impartial experts to help us get answers 
to some of the questions which perplex us. 
We need to understand what Is taking place 
in our marke system so that we can 
devise public policies and programs to guide 
it in serving the public interest.” 

Representative Roosreveit is chairman of 
the Distribution Subcommittee of the Select 
Committee on Small Business, which deals 
exclusively with distribution of goods in the 
American economy 

He pointed out that because of evidence of 
“disturbing amounts of increasing concentra- 
tion” the subcommittee had tentatively 
placed further studies of the effects of verti- 
cal integration upon the food industry on 
its current agenda, 

Listing 34 Federal court and Federal Trade 
Commission cases presently being studied 
by the subcommittee, Representative Roosx- 
VELT pointed out that a great number of 
firms had been recently found guilty of price 
fixing, rigged bills, boycotts, and illegal 
allowances. 

“The record substantiates the President,” 
he said. These practices must be stopped.” 

Representative Roosxvxlr pointed out that 
hearings have been held on a bill he intro- 
duced last year to prevent further vertical 
integration in the sale or production of 
meats, dairy, and poultry products. 

His subcommittee has held extensive hear- 
ings and studies on the problems of con- 
centration and integration in the food in- 
dustry and in 1960 recommended strengthen- 
ing of antitrust laws and of government en- 
forcement agencies. 


Pomona’s New Public Safety Building 
and Underground Civil Defense City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 
Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 


ruary 24, Dr. Edward Teller, the distin- 
guished nuclear physicist, performed a 
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historic act in dedicating the Pomona 
Public Safety Building, located in Po- 
mona, Calif., in the 24th Congressional 
District, which I have the honor of repre- 
senting. 

The significance of this dedication lies 
in the fact that this is a unique building. 
It is designed as an underground com- 
munications center for use in normal 
times and as a self-contained municipal 
headquarters in time of emergency, 
either natural or man made. Because 
all posts in the building, which serves 
as police and fire headquarters, are con- 
stantly manned, the switchover from 
everyday operations to emergencies can 
be effected in a matter of seconds. 

The building has two stories above 
ground and one below, which houses the 
communications facilities, and is linked 
to the adjacent county courthouse with 
an underground tunnel. The below- 
ground level has its own water supply, its 
own sewage system, and its own recircu- 
lating air filter system, giving it complete 
protection from nuclear fallout. Ade- 
quate underground food rations and 
sleeping quarters to last 150 people for 
14 days are always at the ready. 

The building was constructed at a cost 
of $1,500,000 mostly with city and partly 
with county and Federal funds. The 
Federal Government contributed one- 
half the cost of the underground con- 
struction because it will serve as an area 
headquarters for civil defense. 

In his dedication remarks, Dr. Teller 
said that 95 percent of the people of the 
United States could survive nuclear at- 
tack and enough property could be saved 
to enable the country to recover quickly, 
if adequate civil defense preparations 
were made. 

Dr. Teller praised Pomona for its lead- 
ership in providing underground civil de- 
fense facilities and quickly adaptable 
emergency communications beneath its 
new building at a time when, he said, 
such leadership is badly needed in the 
United States. 

The most dramatic feature of the 
building is its labyrinth of underground 
facilities and passages. The whole city 
council or Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors could meet there in emer- 
gency and conduct their business with 
no necessity for any except electronic 
contact with the outside world to trans- 
mit commands. The underground ceil- 
ing is an 8-inch-thick concrete slab with 
two tiers of reinforcing bars. The exte- 
rior walls around the underground city 
are 12 inches thick, also with two tiers 
of reinforcing bars. 

Besides serving in normal times as 
headquarters for Pomona's peace officers 
and firemen, the public safety building 
houses the city jail and is the central 
communications hub for fire and police 
calls, the city telephone system, the tele- 
type system, water level telemetry moni- 
tors, public works calls, and serves var- 
ious civil defense functions. 

The people of Pomona are justifiably 
proud to show the way to the entire 
country with their foresight in construc- 
tion of this beautifully designed and util- 
itarian building. 
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Mrs. Mae Gurevich, Inspiring Speaker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the excellent and inspiring 
speech delivered by Mrs. Mae Gurevich, 
vice chairman of the New York Demo- 
cratic State Committee, at the Women's 
Division 13th Annual Political Confer- 
ence, Monday luncheon honoring Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor, Mrs. Esther 
Peterson at the Schine Ten Eyck Hotel, 
Albany, N.Y., on March 2, 1964. 

The speech follows: 

“Women,” said President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, “have the imagination, initiative, 
and ingenuity that I like.” We like you, too, 
Mr. President. We like the appointment of 
today’s guest of honor, Mrs. Esther Peterson, 
as Presidential Assistant for Consumer Af- 
fairs. We like the Presidential order to 
install at least 50 qualified women in im- 
portant Federal posts. We like the break- 
through for women in aviation. We like 
the President's first appearance before a 
press club, at the Women's National Press 
Club in Washington this coming Wednesday 
(March 4). We like very much to contem- 
plate a woman in the Cabinet and in a top 
administrative post, We like the encourag- 
ing atmosphere which will permit women to 
make more lustrous and significant contribu- 
tions to our Nation, our State, and our party. 

But not every woman wants to hold a 
public office, a Cabinet post, or be an am- 
bassador. There are millions of unsung 
Democratic heroines who pride themselves, 
and in whom we take pride, on a very neces- 
sary doorbell ringing job well done, a tele- 
phone squad job which affected the impor- 
tant decision of a school board election, or 
a bond issue for civic improvement, or the 
election of a Democratic town supervisor. 

But the opportunity for every woman to 
work effectively toward a more conspicuous 
political role presents itself immediately. 
Every fourth year we enjoy here in our great 
land, among the many benefits, favors, and 
rights, the recurring American political 
phenomenon known as the presidential 
campaign. 

Mr. Webster defines “campaign” as a series 
of connected activities designed to bring 
about a result. We all know that the first 
in the series of activities to bring about our 
desired result is to rally the citizenry to the 
polls. Women eligible to vote today out- 
number the men by almost 4 million, In 
the last presidential election, 224 million 
women, eligible to vote, did not exercise this 
privilege. Therefore, the women of our party 
have been charged with the momentous re- 
sponsibility and the earnest duty of getting 
out the vote. Find the Democrats, register 
them, and gently but firmly get them to the 
polls. The VIP—voter identification pro- 
gram—is the long-range aim of the national 
committee to increase registration by at least 
10 percent above the 1960 figure. Cities and 
States all across the Nation have already 
reported effective methods employed toward 
the achievement of this goal. 

The Democratic Party in this State has 
enjoyed increasing success with each pass- 
ing year. Areas which have been regarded 
as safely Republican for a century or more 
have been penetrated. More and more Dem- 
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ocrats are running for office and more and 
more are being added to the roster of elected 
Democratic officials. As soon as you get back 
home, initiate your campaign. Mobilize 
your forces; plan your strategy. On the golf 
course, at the bridge table, in the beauty 
parlor, the supermarket, at the PTA meet- 
ing, be ready to spread the Democratic gos- 
pel. Be ready with Democratic ammunition 
for the apathetic one-third of this Nation's 
voters who never go to the polls. 

The Democratic Party serves the interests 
of all the people. Democratic leadership 
consistently seeks new development and new 
growth, more and better jobs, greater health, 
more education. It is vital, not only to the 
American people, but to the peoples of the 
world as well, that the programs, leadership 
and progress of the Democratic Party con- 
tinue. 

As leaders in the Women's Division of the 
New York State Democratic Committee, we 
welcome the challenge, accept the obligation 
and invite all the Democratic women 
throughout the length and breadth of our 
great Empire State to join the VIP corps. 

I know of no finer memorial to President 
John F. Kennedy than an overwhelming, 
landslide victory for President Johnson, the 
man whom he chose for his qualities of 
leadership, forcefulness, cool-headedness, 
ability and experience. President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, of whom it has been said and 
written that few men in American history 
have come to the Presidency so well prepared 
for the task. 

I know of no finer memorial to Gov. Her- 
bert H. Lehman than the election of a good 
and able Democrat to the U.S. Senate, which 
he served so well. 

Toward these ends, we pledge anew our 
loyalty, our devotion and our efforts to a 
vibrant, valiant and victorious Democratic 
Party. 


What Is Our Trade Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
criticize our allies for trading with the 
Communists, yet President Johnson in- 
sists that we sell wheat to the Soviet 
Union—if necessary, on credit. Harry 
Rosenfeld, in last Saturday’s New York 
Herald Tribune, criticized the ineptness 
of our present policy: 

Tue Revs We Trape WITH 
(By Harry Rosenfeld) 

There's no need to go around saying that 
the United States, leader of the free world, 
doesn't have a policy on trade with Commu- 
nist nations. 

We all know there is a policy. Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, last week in a speech to a 
labor union convention in Washington, said 
there was. 

In essence, it is that we trade with the 
Communists in nonstrategic goods: (1) for 
humanitarian reasons; (2) to make money; 
(3) to make politics. 

On the other hand we don't trade with 
other Communists because: (1) they are 
subverters and aggressors; (2) they are try- 
ing to communize the world violently; (3) 
they are not susceptible to the politics we are 
trying to make. 
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In the first group, there is the Soviet 
Union (to make money; it is anti-Peiping 
and anti-Stalinist); Yugoslavia (it is a non- 
alined Communist state, and has behaved 
reasonably at times); Poland (relatively in- 
dependent of Moscow, and besides the fore- 
bears of many Americans came from there.) 

Others in the East bloc are included, too, 
because they show some signs of inde- 
pendence which we want to encourage (mak- 
ing politics). 

In the second group, there is Red China 
(promoter of world revolution, subverter in 
southeast Asia, aggressor in India); North 
Korea (we fought a war against it); North 
Vietnam (subverts South Vietnam, Laos). 
For these three no trade at all—not even 
the food and medicines that Americans can 
sell to Cuba. 

Castro's Cuba is all by itself. Ameri- 
cans can sell, but not ship, unsubsidized 
foods and medicines but nothing else, in- 
cluding nonstrategic goods, 

This is because Cuba is a subverter in the 
Caribbean and threatens the security and 
stability of other nations, in Mr. Rusk's 
words. 

The aims of American policy, in which 
trade then becomes a weapon, Mr. Rusk 
said are threefold: to prevent Communist 
expansion, to reduce danger of war, to en- 
courage the Communists to independence 
and more open societies, 

Opportunity to implement these aims 
arises, Mr. Rusk said, because “the Com- 
munist world is no longer a single flock 
of sheep following blindly behind one leader. 

It's happening in the West too, worse luck 
and sometimes it is called polycentrism. 

Western Europe's trade with Cuba, despite 
Washington's embargo, did not need the in- 
spiration of America’s wheat deal with the 
Soviets. The will was there; the way was 
smoothed by the U.S, example, 

Since we are trading freely with Russia, 
it must be Mr. Rusk’s view that the Soviet 
Union is not a subverter. But even as we 
were dickering with the Soviets last Novem- 
ber, they blocked a U.S. Army conyoy en 
Toute to West Berlin. 

The administration was quick to write it off 
as a local incident. After 52 hours, if had 
Outgrown whatever locality it might have 
had, and proved to be another move by the 
Soviets against the “security and stability” 
Of West Berlin. 

You can pick the part, any part, of the 
World, if you wish. Last week, the State 
Department taxed Moscow, along with Peip- 
ing and Hanoi, with responsibility for the 
aggressions in Laos. 

But neither these two samples nor the 
fact that Moscow supports Havana with 
about as much money each year as the 
United States pours into South Vietnam 
suffices for it to be cast into the outer dark- 
hess of no trade at all. There is a difference, 
it appears, between subverter and he who 
does so at one remove. 

If this be policy, our allies can't read it. 

The United States, a superpower, reacts 
fitfully to events in a dangerous world. Be- 
tore we expect others to follow our lead, 
we should be more sure of what we want and 
why, and what we are willing to do to get it. 
It applies to other things beside trade also. 


Archaic Draft Law Needs Changing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr, Speaker, an ex- 
Cellent series of articles in recent issues 


. 
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of the New York World-Telegram by 
reporter Lee Townsend, speak eloquently 
and impressively of the need for chang- 
ing the present system of compulsory 
military training under the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, 

The objective approach of these arti- 
cles, and their well-documented revela- 
tions of the inequities which exist under 
the present law, commend themselves to 
the attention of Members of the Con- 
gress. 

To correct the inequities in the draft 
law, I have sponsored H.R, 10211 in this. 
House. My bill is identical with that 
introduced in the other body by Senator 
Keatinc—S. 2432. Both bills call for 
the establishment of a Commission to 
make a comprehensive study and inves- 
tigation of the adequacy of the present 
system of compulsory military training 
with a view to suggesting corrective 
legislation to meet the needs of present- 
day military manpower requirements. 

I had the privilege, Mr. Speaker, of 
having the first of the World-Telegram 
series on the draft law printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor on Wednesday, 
March 4. In view of the importance of 
this subject to our national interest, I 
now ask unanimous consent to have the 
second article by Lee Townsend printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

From the New York (N. T.) World-Telegram, 
Jan. 16, 1964] 
Dnarr REJECTS 55 or 100 Here 
(By Lee Townsend) 

“I managed to fail my hearing test by sit- 
ting where I could see the dlals.“— A machin- 
ist. 

“Today's military rejects include tomor- 
row’s hard core unemployed."—John F. 
Kennedy. 

“I flunked the mental test because I knew 
nothing about mathematics or mechanics.“ 
Man with a master's degree. 

They call the Army’s archaic building at 
39 Whitehall Street an induction center. 
But statistically, it's more of a rejection 
center. 

In this edifice thousands of New Yorkers 
who can't win deferments from their draft 
boards find the solution to their draft prob- 
lems. 

About 55 of every 100 New Yorkers who 
walked through the doors of the pre-Civil 
War structure last year flunked the test that 
separates the soldiers from the civilians. 

Nearly half the rejects were considered 
mentally unqualified to perform the think- 
ing of a GI—a fact that draftees who spent 
2 years field-stripping rifles and cigarette 
butts might find hard to swallow. 

Most of the others disqualified were rated 
physically unfit for the peacetime Army— 
the only military service which relies on the 
draft for manpower. This group of rejects 
includes such unlikely candidates as col- 
lege athletes and strapping laborers. 

Depending on the circumstances, a trip to 
Whitehall Street may win virtually airtight 
guarantees of draft immunity for homo- 
sexuals, alcoholics, lawbreakers, and men 
with emotional problems. 

Men who can't speak English—and this 
includes many from the city’s Puerto Rican 
community of nearly 700,000—usually are re- 
jected at the induction station. 

Shortly before his death, President Ken- 
nedy voiced deep concern that on the na- 
tional level half of the men reporting for 
preinduction examinations were found un- 
qualified for military service. 

And earlier this month, President Johnson, 
equally disturbed by the rejection rate, or- 
dered draft examinations to be given to most 
men reaching the draft registration age of 
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18. Now men are usually tested at 22 or 23, 
from 1 to 3 months before they are scheduled 
to receive draft notices. 

The President hopes earlier detection of 
defects will aid in rehabilitating the unfit, 

During the first 11 months of last year, 
more than 20,000 of the 37,000 New Yorkers 
reporting for draft exams were stamped un- 
fit for service. And many of the 16,400 rated 
qualified started a new search for deferments. 

The alarming reject rate means that Amer- 
ican men are in bad shape or the peacetime 
Army, placed in a choice hiring position, is 
picking the cream of the crop and sending 
the rest back to the home fires. 

There's truth to both conclusions. 

Doctors at the induction center insist that 
the physical exam which more than 7,000 
failed here last year is virtually the same as 
that given 5 or 10 years ago—and the physi- 
cal reject rate has not changed much in that 
time. - 

They say the medical standards change 
only during war. 

STIFF PHYSICAL 


Officials agreed that the physical is as 
thorough an exam as most men ever get— 
and for many it’s their first. One doctor at 
the center said the medical is as stiff as the 
one for West Point. 

Since 1957, the Army steadily has been 
tightening its mental requirements to keep 
out men with the lowest IQ's. More than 
10,000 of the 1963 New York rejects were in 
this category. 

Capt. John Nienstadt, executive officer of 
the induction center, said studies have 
shown that the men with the lowest mental 
potential are often the ones*who get into the 
most trouble in service. 

He said since the mental standards have 
been made higher, all but one of the Army's 
seven or eight disciplinary barracks have 
been closed and the number of courts- 
martial has been reduced greatly. 

The move obviously has been a good one 
for the Army, but not necessarily for the 
country as a whole. 

Last September, Mr. Kennedy said: “Many 
of the recent rejectees now are looking for 
work and unable to find it. They make up 
a large proportion of the alarming total of 
unemployed youth * * *. Today's military 
rejects include tomorrow's hard core unem- 
ployed." 

MASS PRODUCTION 

Although Whitehall St. officials admit the 
assemblyline testing—as many as 9,000 men 
are processed at the center in some months— 
has the “faults of mass production,” they say 
seldom are men taken into the Army with 
disabilities that should have been caught at 
the induction station. 

There are exceptions. A man 6-feet-8, 2 
inches more than the height limit, reported 
to Fort Dix recently. 

He said that at the induction station, he 
was told to step off the scale * * * and his 
height was measured from the floor. He got 
out of the Army after 2 months. 

There are also stories about men who feign 
or exaggerate ailments to keep out of service. 

A young expert on medical machinery 
bragged that he managed to fail his hearing 
test by arranging to sit in the sound booth 
in a position where he could see the dials and 
give readings indicating he was deaf. 

Lt. Robert Blanchard, who served as an ad- 
ministrative officer at the induction center 
until his release from the Army last month, 
said some men deliberately try to fail the 
mental test, but they seldom succeed. 

He explained there are a number of ques- 
tions which anyone who has stayed alive for 
18 years would have to be able to answer. 
The people who try to fall, usually answer 
these questions wrong too, so they're caught. 

FLUNKS WITH MA 


Blanchard said he knew of one case, 
though, in which a man with a master of 
arts degree honestly flunked the mental test 
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and stayed out of service. The man scored 
high in some parts of the examination but 
knew nothing about mathematics or me- 
chanical matters. 

Last year more than 2,750 New Yorkers 
Were rejected on psychiatric grounds— 
nearly three times the national rate. 

This group includes alcoholics, homosex- 
uals and sexual deviates. 

Officials said the Army has eliminated the 
famous automatic psychiatric interview in 
which all men were asked such quick ques- 
tions as Do you like girls? Do you like 
boys?” 

Now, psychiatrists talk to about 40 per- 
cent of the men—those who indicate a his- 
tory of emotional problems. The interviews 
last up to a half-hour. 

A man undergoing private psychiatric 
care is asked to submit a report from his 

trist including an opinion on how 
the patient would adapt to military service. 


REJECT HOMOSEXUALS 


The Army psychiatrist may rule that the 
man should be rejected, accepted or deferred 
pending the outcome of private treatment. 
Anyone who can stay safely deferred in his 
psychiatrist’s care until he's 26 will have one 
less problem on his mind. 

Obvious homosexuals are ' rejected 
promptly. Borderline cases are interviewed 
by a psychiatrist who has spent years study- 
ing New York's densely populated homosex- 
ual community, its jargon, hangouts, and 
mannerisms. A short interview can usually 
determine whether the man is truly a homo- 
sexual, oMicials claim. 

Men who claim to be alcoholics usually 
need a record of arrests or hospitalization 
for drinking in order to be disqualified. In- 
formation on men with criminal records is 
sent to Washington, where it is determined 
whether they should serve or not. Last 
year nearly 600 men stayed out of uniform 
on moral grounds here. 

Even though the Army calls the tune at 
the induction center, a shrewd draft avolder 
could find a way to put his time in the 
building to good use. 

A foreigner who can speak English, for 
instance, might get away with pretending 
he can't. 

Officials concede it would be possible for a 
man nearing the age of 26 to refuse to fill 
out the standard security questionnaire on 
constitutional grounds at his preinduction 
exam and avoid the draft by doing so. 
Everyone who refuses to answer the security 
questions is thoroughly investigated. 

ACADEMIC QUESTION 

The man might not be inducted until the 
lengthy investigation is completed, If he 
reaches his 26th birthday first, his loyalty 
would become an academic question to the 
peacetime Army. 

The city’s growing pool of nearly 200,000 
draft-age military rejects includes 135,000 
classified as -F, not qualified for any mili- 
tary service. Another 00,000 are 1—-Y, quali- 
fied only in a war or national emergency. 

These figures would be even higher except 
that some men initially rejected are retested 
and found acceptable. 

A Brooklyn youth not long ago sold his 
car, paid off some loan sharks who were after 
him, and told his girl to “get lost,” all be- 
causo he was scheduled to be drafted. 

But when he got to the induction station 
he was disqualified. So he bought a new car, 
renewed his financial connections with the 
loan sharks, and got his girl back. Then he 
was examined again and drafted. 

By this time he was so fed up he did every- 
thing he could to get out of the Army. He 
finally made it when he tried to commit 
suicide. 
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The Voice From the Country Speaks—Our 
International Politicking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in 
further reference to the skyrocketing 
foreign meat imports into our country, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
two editorials which appeared in the 


-Omaha World-Herald on March 4, 1964: 


Tue Country SPEAKS 


The voice from the country Is being heard 
today in Washington. 

The voice rings loud and clear, and carries 
the weight of logic. 

We refer, of course, to what happened at 
a hastily called meeting at Shenandoah, 
Iowa, on Monday. 

Ranchers, feeders, farmers, bankers, busi- 
nessmen, and State and Federal officials 
formed a gathering which the Iowa Highway 
Patrol estimated at between 5,000 and 6,000 
persons—enough almost to double the popu- 
lation of Shenandoah. The overflow of an 
auditorium which seated fewer than 1,000 
clustered at other points to listen through a 
5 system to a long list of speak - 


iat the conclusion they sent to Congress 
a plea which can be boiled down to: 

“Roll back the imports of beef which are 
crushing the American cattle industry.” 

The resolution which these mid-Americans 
sent to Washington is a terse, reasoned docu- 
ment. 

It calls upon Congress “to limit, by legis- 
lative action, imports of beef and veal, fresh, 
frozen, cooked and/or canned or cured, to 
levels in pounds approximately equal in 
volume to the levels of 1960, approximately 
775 million pounds, or 4.9 percent of domes- 
tic production that year." 

And it takes note of the consequences of 
some domestic overproduction which the im- 
ports have aggravated by calling upon the 
cattle industry to “take effective action to- 
ward orderly marketing and production, as 
well as production more nearly commen- 
surate with consumer demands.“ 

Observe that the men who met at Shen- 
andoah did not demand that Congress shut 
off all beef imports, They are willing to 
concede a reasonable share of the Ameri- 
can market to foreign producers, but they 
want it set at a figure they can live with. 
They want it stabilized, so that it won't 
again grow into a flood, 

Here and there a voice pops up to blame 
the cattle industry's troubles solely on the 
industry. “Overproduction,” they say. "Too 
many cattle here at home.” 

The analysis is valid—to a point. But 
this problem has been faced and disposed of 
by the cattle industry, without outside help, 
since the days of the Chisholm Trail. 

But, as Cecil W. Means, vice president of 
the Stockyards National Bank, told the meet- 
ing in Shenandoah, the rapidly rising tide 
of imported beef has confronted the cattle 
industry with “an added imponderable it 
has never had to face before—an unanswer- 
able question. We do not know to what 
extent or how fast meat imports are going 
to grow.” 

The voice from the Midlands now is telling 
Congress in effect: 
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Put a reasonable limit on imports, and 
we'll take care of the rest of our problem. 
This is wise counsel which the Congress 
will heed if it wants to save the cattle in- 
dustry and all of the economic life of Amer- 
ica which is dependent upon it. 
AT CATTLEMEN'S EXPENSE 


What opened the door to Austriallan and 
New Zealand beef? 

Vermont's Senator Armen says the answer 
lies in a U.S. promise to absorb the meat the 
two countries had been sending to Britain, 
providing they would help Britain to enter 
the European Common Market. 

He goes on to explain that Britain didn't 
get into the Common Market because Charles 
de Gaulle torpedoed the arrangement 14 
months ago, But the U.S, agreement to buy 
the beef stuck—and now the American cat- 
tlemen are stuck. 

As ranking Republican on the Senate 
Agriculture Committee and a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, Senator AIZEN 
is in a position to know what goes on in 
international politicking. 


Who's President, If?. 
EXTENSION 2 REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past several weeks a Senate subcom- 
mittee has been hearing testimony on 
the very important issue of succession 
to the Presidency. A number of pro- 
posals are under consideration and I am 
hopeful that some action can be taken 
soon. 

One of our leading newspapers, the 
Buffalo Evening News of Buffalo, N.Y., 
recently had an excellent editorial 
which suggests an approach that might 


‘be helpful in resolving the problem. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include this editorial, dated 
March 7, 1964: ` 

Wo's PRESIDENT, Ir? 

The deeper one digs into the many angles 
of the presidential succession puzzle, the 
more worrisome becomes the possibility of 
our being plunged into a first-class consti- 
tutional crisis one of these days. 

Por one thing, there Is the present lack of 
any Vice President—of anyone in continuous 
dally training to take on the immense job 
of the President in the event of his death, 
assassination, physical breakdown, or other 
disability. 

The succession law makes the House 
Speaker next in line in case of any such 
eventuality, but this emergency solution. ts 
not at all the one we need as a permanent 
procedurs. What we need is a regular 
method for filling the Vice Presidency when- 
ever It is vacant, as it has been 15 different 
times for a total period amounting to more 
than 37 years, or one-fifth of our national 
history. 

But beyond this, the Constitution and the 
laws are obscure as to what would happen 
under numerous other contingencies. 

Say a presidential candidate dies on elec- 
tion eve, and his name wins anyway. Who 
then can the electoral college elect? Anyone 
it likes? Or must it pick the Vice President- 
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elect and then, whom does it elect to his 
office? Or does the buck pass to Congress? 

Or what if a winning candidate for either 
top office dies after the people have spoken 
but before the electors have met to cast their 
ballots? Or what if the death occurs after 
the electors have voted but before the ballots 
are counted and certified by Congress? 

And there is also that puzzler—which the 
last three Presidents and their prospective 
successors have settled to their evident per- 
sonal satisfaction through voluntary agree- 
ments—about who declares the President 
disabled if he Is so stricken that he is un- 
aware of his disability. And who then pro- 
nounces him well and able to resume his of- 
fice when the disability has been removed? 
Suppose he only thinks he is well, but is suf- 
fering hallucinations? Once a Vice Presi- 
dent becomes President can the President 
legally take the office back? 

Some of these problems could be solved 

by statute right away, and others by con- 
stitutional amendments, if Congress could 
agree on what to do. Unfortunately at pres- 
ent, the House at least is in a delicate box, 
for to change the succession law at all would 
likely be regarded by hypersensitive Speaker 
McCorMACK as an insult to him. Thus it is 
only in the Senate that the problem is get- 
ting much serious study—but there seem to 
be almost as many different ideas on the 
subject as there are Senators. 
So we wonder if the best approach of all 
is not the one by Senator MIKE MONRONEY, 
Democrat, of Oklahoma, who proposes as- 
signing the whole ball of wax to a 12-mem- 
ber Hoover-type commission, composed of 
six eminent citizens from public life and 
six from private life. This would have the 
virtue of dramatizing the urgency of the 
problem, and also of focusing national opin- 
ion on one recommended set of solutions. 

And that in itself would be all to the good, 
for this is one of those rare cases where al- 
most any solution is better than mone. In 
other words, it is far less important to have 
any particular set of rules than it is to have 
everybody know in advance what the rules 
are. The worst solution is just to drift along 
until some awful day when we wake up and 
discover that our President or President-to- 
be is dead or disabled, and that we not only 
don't know who is to take over, but we aren't 
even sure who has the authority to decided. 


Is This Route Necessary? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
Stituent of mine, Mr. K. Robert Hahn, 
President of Lear Siegler, Inc., in Cleve- 
land, has called attention to an edi- 
torial which recently appeared in Avia- 
tion Week. 

Because I feel that its import is great, 
I would like to call it to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

Is Tuts ROUTE Necessary? 
(By Robert Hotz) 

The Soviet Union has been extremely anx- 
lous to establish a Moscow-New York non- 
Stop airline route for at least 4 years. The 
United States has blown hot and cold on this 
Proposition, depending on the changing tem- 
perature of the cold war. President Lyndon 
B. Johnson now faces a decision on whether 
& bilateral air agreement for a Moscow-New 
York airline operation is in the best interests 
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of the United States and should be imple- 
mented, or whether this project should be 
shelved diplomatically for the foreseeable 
future. 

In any project where the Soviet Union 
pushes hard for achievement, even to the 
point of offering small concessions as trading 
bait, it behooves the leadership of this coun- 
try to scrutinize our own interests carefully 
before making any agreements. This is be- 
cause it is indeed a rare case when the basic 
interests of Soviet imperialism coincide with 
those of this Nation. Invariably, when the 
Soviets press hard for an agreement, they do 
so only because they see substantial advan- 
tages for themselves at the expense of their 
free world foes. 

We think this is the case in the New York- 
Moscow air route. The United States stands 
to gain very little from such an operation 
and the Soviets stand to benefit substan- 
tially. The first question that should be 
examined by U.S. policymakers is whether 
there is really any need for such a route. 
It certainly is not warranted on the basis 
of the traffic involved, either current or po- 
tential. At present, only about 100 Soviet 
tourists a year are allowed to visit the United 
States, Any substantial increase in this 
flow is unlikely, as the Communist leaders 
of the U.S.S.R. cannot maintain their fic- 
titious picture of the benefits of life in the 
alleged workers paradise“ if they allow large 
numbers of their citizens the opportunity for 
invidious comparisons with life under cap- 
italist systems, particularly in this country. 
There is a reverse flow of about 15,000 U.S. 
citizens a year visiting Russia. But after 
personal experience with the limited path 
the tourist is allowed to tread under the 
policing of Intourist, and the artificial ex- 
change rates, we doubt the U.S.S.R. will be- 
come á major attraction for U.S. dollars. 

Thus the profession of Gen. Egveny Loginov, 
Aeroflot's chief who has done a remarkable 
job on its transition to the Jet age, that his 
chief interest in the New York route is “to 
make a profit’ has a rather hollow ring. 
Most Americans now visiting Russia drift 
there as part of a broad swing through the 
continent, and would not be interested in a 
nonstop service between the Kremlin and 
Statue of Liberty. 

Several European airlines provide service 
for these visitors from Moscow to all major 
European tourist centers. All of the legiti- 
mate New York-Moscow traffic could be han- 
died by authorizing annually a few special 
charters to Aeroflot and Pan American 
World Airways, holder of the U.S. franchise 
to Moscow. 

The USSR. couldn't care less about the 
economic aspects of this route. It is inter- 
ested primarily in the political and military 
Advantages this operation would provide, and 
these nre substantial. It would provide an 
absolutely secure line of communication, now 
lacking, for the elaborate Soviet espionage 
apparatus in this country to feed its mate- 
rial and people back to Moscow. It would 
also provide an excellent weekly reconnais- 
sance, particularly electronic, of the U.S. air 
defense system, much in the manner the 
Germans flew over England with their com- 
mercial Zeppelin Hindenburg in the mid- 
thirties: It also would be a diplomatic key- 
stone in the Soviet scheme to establish better 
aerial pipelines to Cuba and extend channels 
of subversion throughout South American 
with new Aeroflot routes. 

About the only possible benefit to the 
United States we have heard advanced during 
the protracted negotiations over this route 
is the rather vague premise that this would 
help establish our sincerity as a peace-loving 
nation that really wants to get along with 
the Communist world. Based on the inter- 
national record of the past 25 years, we 
think it is the Soviets who need to prove 
their sincerity on this point, not the United 
States. Aside from all of the major inter- 
national fabrications perpetrated by the So- 
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viet Union in recent years, the record on 
civil aviation alone has shown clearly how 
fruitless these interchanges are for this 
country (Aviation Week Sept. 30, p. 21). 
The Soviets always are given an opportunity 
to see more of our operations than our dele- 
gations are of theirs. The recent experience 
of FAA Administrator Najeeb Halaby and his 
group was no exception. U.S, mission per- 
sonnel have yet to inspect a major Aeroflot 
maintenace facility or fly operationally in 
anything except their obsolescent Tu-104 and 
Tu-114 transports. 

It is also typical of the Soviets that when 
they began their diplomatic campaign with 
the late President Kennedy for this air 
agreement, they offered as trading material 
two U.S. Air Force airmen who had been shot 
down illegally outside Soviet territorial wa- 
ters, and imprisoned illegally. Another bit 
of Soviet propaganda apparently aimed at 
baiting the United States into an agreement 
is their outrageous claim that their Tu-114 
turboprop transport is so superior to Pan 
American's equipment that this country is 
ashamed to allow competitive trial on the 
New York-Moscow run. The flight-proven 
facts are that it took Nikita Khrushchey 12 
hours- and 20 minutes to fly Moscow-Wash- 
ington nonstop in a Tu-114, while U.S. Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk made the same 
trip aboard a Boeing 707 in 8 hours, 30 min- 
utes. Pan American's Boeing 707-3210 
would carry a full load of 125 passengers, 
cargo and baggage from New York to Moscow 
in 9 hours, 15 minutes eastbound and 10 
hours, 15 minutes westbound. 

The Soviets profess to be skeptical of the 
Boeing 707's capability to make the Moscow 
run nonstop, although it has done so and 
Pan American is now operating a weekly 
nonstop service with this model 707 from 
New York to Buenos Aires. This covers 5,445 
miles, compared to 4,660 miles from Moscow 
to New York. 

Until the Soviets present more bona fides 
on their willingness to exchange civil avia- 
tion data fairly and comply with inter- 
national technical standards by joining the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
(instead of just maintaining that their 
standards are equal), and until the United 
States can find some less nebulous benefits 
from this operation, we think President 
Johnson would be well advised to shelve this 
project and devote attention to advancing 
this Nation’s commerce and diplomacy more 
tangibly. 


The Disgraceful Bobby Baker Probe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
congressional investigation is supposed 
to find out the facts. It is obvious that 
in the other body, where the chairman 
of the investigating committee is a for- 
mer partner of Bobby Baker and the 
Secretary of Commerce, there has been 
quite a bit of foot dragging, to put it 
charitably. 

In the March 8 edition of Long Island's 
Newsday, Don Smith enumerates what 
has not been looked into thus far. Suf- 
fice it to say this is absolutely disgraceful. 

THE Loose ENDS IN BAKER PROBE 
(By Don Smith) 

Wasnuincton—The Senate Rules Commit- 

tee is trying to figure out where to go next 
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in the Bobby Baker case, but still has not 
cleared up several conflicts in previous testi- 
mony. Loose ends abound in the case, but 
it is questionable if they will ever be tied 
into a neat package. 

The Justice Department has been care- 
fully sifting all testimony gathered by the 
Senate committee and has been staging its 
own quiet look into Baker's affairs. But 
unless the Department presents the matter 
to a Federal grand jury many of the issues 
may never be cleared up. 

Baker, who could shed some light on these 
issues and resolve some conflicts in testi- 
mony, has tefused to answer questions. His 
secretary, Carole Tyler, and a business part- 
ner, Edward Levinson, have also clammed 
up. Two other Baker associates may be 
brought before the committee, but they are 
also expected to keep quiet about their deals 
with Baker. 

Still in a murky twillght area are these 
issues and conflicts: 

Call girls: Two Republican members of the 
committee, Huun Scorr of Pennsylvania and 
Canal. T. Curtis of Nebraska, have charged 
that prostitutes played a major role in 
Baker's business success but no witnesses 
have publicly testified about this matter. 

Page boys: A former page, Boyd Ritchie, 
has said he was ordered by Baker to pay $50 
a month to a page in the Air Force but asked 
Lyndon Johnson, then Vice President, to 
intercede on his behalf. None of the pages 
have been called to testify. 

Television advertising time: Insurance 
man Don B, Reynolds has testified that he 
sold $200,000 worth of life insurance to 
Johnson when Johnson was majority leader 
of the Senate and in return he had to buy 
air time on Johnson’s Austin station. 
Reynolds said that a White House aid and 
long-time Johnson associate, Walter Jenkins, 
had a hand In the arrangements. Jenkins, 
in an affidavit filed with the committee, has 
denied any knowledge of the advertising ar- 

mts, Republicans have urged that 
Jenkins be called to explain the conflict of 
testimony but no decision has been made by 
the committee and no other advertisers or 
television station personnel have been called. 

Campaign funds: Curtis has asked Baker 
about contributions to the National Demo- 
cratic Committee over which Baker had cus- 
tody until 1961. Baker refused to answer, 
No officials of the national organization have 
been called. 

Abortion: Reynolds has testified that when 
a woman customer asked him about a pos- 
sible abortion, he recommended that she 
talk to Baker. Reynolds said he didn't know 
what the result of the contact was but that 
months later the woman stopped him and 
thanked him for his advice. Baker refused 
to answer when asked If he had referred per- 
sons to a Puerto Rican doctor for abortions. 

West Virginia timber deal: Baker business 
associates Thomas Webb and Francis Law 
were given timber-cutting rights on State- 
owned lands in West Virginia, reportedly in 
return for helping to bring industry into the 
State. Senator Rosert C. Brrp, Democrat, of 
West Virginia, a member of the committee, 
has denied any part in this transaction and 
has said the move of two Melpar Co. plants 
into his State was not due to help from 
Baker. Baker was closely associated with 
Melpar and its president, Edwin M. Bostick. 
Webb and Law have testified but they were 
questioned about the timber deal. 

The stereo set: Reynolds has presented bills 
and canceled checks showing he pald for a 
stereo set given to Johnson. He said Baker 
urged him to send it to Johnson. The Pres- 
ident has said he thought the stereo set came 
from Baker. Reynolds maintains that John- 
s0n must have known who actually gave him 
the set because of the bills. Baker refused 
to testify about the matter. 

Hotel-restaurant deals: Baker was involved 
in some Howard Johnson hotél-restaurant 


‘involving just under $3 million. 
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deals in North Carolina with Commerce Sec- 
retary Hodges and Hodges was also in busi- 
ness with Rules Committee Chairman B. 
Everetr JORDAN, Democrat, of North Carolina, 
in other Howard Johnson restaurants but no 
persons have been called to testify about 
Baker's interests in this area. 

The Carousel Motel: Murchison associate 
Robert F. Thompson has presented to the 
committee a letter in which he offered to 
buy the Carousel Motel for $1,500,000 in No- 
vember 1962. Baker's Carousel partner, Mrs. 
Gertrude Novak, testified she was not told of 
the offer and that the motel was finally sold 
for less money to the vending machine com- 
pany, Serv-U, in which: Baker holds a con- 
trolling interest with Fred B. Black, Jr, Mrs. 
Novak also testified that Baker kept huge 
bundles of cash in his Senate office. 

Haitian meat deal: Baker's law partner 
Ernest Tucker has testified that commission 
money from a Haitian meat deal went only 
to Baker. William Kentor, a Chicago meat 
importer who has been paying a half-cent a 
pound commission to the Baker-Tucker firm, 
said all checks were made out to the firm 
as a firm and not to Baker alone. CURTIS has 
suggested that the whole arrangement was a 
cover to mask a payoff to Baker from the 
wealthy Murchison family of Texas for his 
assistance on legislation. Baker, in addi- 
tion to the commission from the importer, 
has been guaranteed up to $30,000 a year 
from the meat company itself. 

Capitol Vending Machine Co.: This com- 
pany said it paid $5,600 to Baker to get their 
machines into Melpar plants and Baker then 
turned around and had them kicked out so 
the Interstate Vending Machine Co. could 
come in. Interstate officials have said they 
had to buy 100 machines from the Serv-U 
firm as part of the transaction. Capitol 
teuched off the whole Baker investigation 
when it filed a clvil suit against Baker. 

D.C. Stadium: Still clouded are detalls of 
the award of the stadium building contract 
to Matthew McCloskey, a Democratic Party 
fundraiser, McCloskey huddled with Baker 
and others in Baker's Senate office and prom- 
ised that a performance bond insurance deal 


-would go to Reynolds if McCioskey got the 


job. Baker was listed as an officer of Reyn- 
olds’ insurance outfit and was paid $4,000 by 
Reynolds when the firm got the performance 
bond business from McCloskey who built the 
stadium, 

Gambling: Baker, Levinson, and two 
Miami men, Benjamin Sigelbaum and Jack 
Cooper, were interested in bidding on 
gambling concessions in the Caribbean. 
Baker set up mectings with officials who ran 
the hotels in which the casinos were located. 
It has not been determined what investment, 
if any, Baker has in any gambling casinos in 
the Caribbean or in Las Vegas where Levin- 
son has a hotel. 

Land deals: Baker, Scott I. Peek, a former 
ald to Senator GEORGE A. SMATHERS, Demo- 
crat, of Florida, and SmarHers were involved 
in a land investment in Florida which has 
been paying them better than $1,000 a year 
since 1957. SmaTHERS explained the deal to 
the Rules Committee but his explanation has 
never been made public. Peek is to testify 
shortly. 

Bank and stock deals: Baker has been 
linked with more than 59 loans from 22 banks 
Many of 
the loans were secured by stocks bought with 
the funds borrowed. One loan, a $54,000 
disaster loan Baker received from the Small 
Business Administration for repair of the 
Carousel after storm damage, has been ques- 
tioned by some Senators. 

The Serv-U Co.'s overnight success: This 
vending machine firm, headed by Baker and 
Fred Black, Jr. (former consultant for- North 
American Aviation Corp.) replaced older 
established vending outfits in some North 
American plants and has leaped from a shoë- 
string outfit to one with a capitalization of 
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more than $3,500,000. Other Serv-U stock- 
holders include Levinson, Sigelbaum, and 
Cooper 

Caroſe Tyler's role: Baker's secretary, Miss 
Tyler, lived in a $28,000 townhouse Baker 
owned and was listed as his cousin. There 
has been no explanation of a trip she and 
Baker made with Mrs. Ellen Rometsch to New 
Orleans and then to Florida in 1962, Mrs. 
Rometsch, the former wife of a German 
soldier stationed in Washington, was a 
hostess at the Baker-owned Quorum Club, & 
small bar in a hotel near the Capitol which 
had a large clientele of lobbyists and Sena- 
tors. Mrs, Rometsch has been identified as 
œ prostitute who plied her trade in the top 
levels of Government. 


Foreign Policy in a Rapidly Changing 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, upon the 
occasion of his receipt of the 1963 Silver 
Quill Award from the National Business 
Publications Association, Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay made some important comments on 
the nature of our foreign policy in a rap- 
idly changing world. Pointing out that 
the increased strength of the countries 
decimated by World War II and the 
growing number of newly independent 
nations require alterations in our policy, 
General Clay called for a “careful re- 
appraisal of our foreign policy which has 
been carried out for many years by both 
political parties.” 

Under unanimous consent I include 
General Clay’s remarks, delivered at the 
February 6 dinner, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The remarks follow: 

REMARKS Or Gen. Luctus D, CLAY IN RECEIV- 
ING THE 1963 SILVER QUILL AWARD OF NA- 
TIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, FEBRUARY 6, 
= THE SHERATON-PaRK, WASHINGTON, 
Do. 

Mr. Chairman, Fred, distinguished guests 
and ladies and gentlemen—between the mu- 
sic and Fred’s words—I am very deeply 
touched. I'm also, of course, honored to 
receive the Silver Quill from the National 
Business Publications and I am grateful to 
Fred Kappel that he came here to present this 
award and, I can only say of his overly kind 
introduction, that it comes from a friend 
and a friendship that I-value very much in- 
deed. 

If it is true that a man is known by the 
company which he keeps, then I may say 
that my reputation has been made tonight 
as I join the distinguished group of men who 
have been honored with this award. 

When our Army chorus sang “Old King 
Cole,” I couldn't help but think of some 35 
or 40 years ago when we used to sing it in 
Panama with a stein of beer beating time as 
the words rolled out. But, I would have to 
say this, if the generals have gotten so that 
they say the Army has gone to pot instead 
of saying it has gone to hell, then it has gone 
to hell. 

I also had quite a profound and lengthy 
speech to make tonight, but standing in the 
receiving line with the wife of our Chairman, 
Mrs. Watson, she sald to me; “Are you going 
to speak very long tonight?” I said, “Well, 
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reasonably so,” and she said, Anything you 
say under 10 minutes will be better than any- 
thing you say after 10 minutes.“ I shall try 
to live up to her recommendations. 

Last year, Mr. Kappel spoke to you on the 
Challenge of Universal Communication and 
the contributions that a Telstar satellite 
could make in improving world communica- 
tions and, in reading his speech, I could not 
help but think of the tremendous communi- 
cation facilities which we have available here 
at home. And yet, how difficult it still re- 
Mains for us to really communicate with 
euch other. 

It has been my privilege to have served 
the Government in several capacities over 
Many years and also to have had the oppor- 
tunity to be part of the business community, 
In serving Government, I learned not only 
to appreciate the complexity of its opera- 
tions but also to haye a great respect for 
those who devote their lives to government 
Service, It is too often the tendency of the 
business community to think of the Gov- 
ernment employee as lacking in ambition 
and drive—on the other hand, too frequently 
the Government employee looks upon the 
business community as being composed of 
those who place profits above service and 
Who think very little of the welfare of their 
country asa whole. Personally, I found very 
little difference in the abilities and dedica- 
tion of those who work in government and 
those who work in business and industry. 
Thus, to my mind, both of these opinions, 
to the extent that they exist, are wrong. 
And yet, they do exist to an extent which 
makes it difficult for mutual understanding 
and confidence. Perhaps the business com- 
munity must accept a larger share of respon- 
sibility for this lack of understanding. Con- 
cerned as it is with its own specific prob- 
lems, it does not devote sufficient time to 
convince others of its recognition that busi- 
Ness can succeed and prosper only in a United 
States with a growing economy living in a 
World of peace. 

I realize that our national business publica- 
tions are for the most part specialized pub- 
lications serving our major industries and 
that their basic concern is with the prob- 
lems which confront the specific industries 
Which they serve, Nevertheless, they are aiso 
& part of the free press of a free country and, 
thus they must accept the responsibility 
Which are those of a free press. They too 
must be concerned with the improvement of 
communication and the development of bet- 
ter understanding—not just within the in- 
dustry which they serve—not just within 
the business community—but also between 
the business community, government and 
the American people. Perhaps at no time in 
our history has there been a greater need 
for such understanding. 

Of course, no country is ever entirely free 
Of problems, and today we are faced with 
Some very difficult problems here at home. 
And yet, we can face them with the con- 
fidence of a free people who have learned 
self-discipline, who have learned how to 
Govern themselves and who Hve in a still 
expanding economy which has given us for 
Many years the highest standard of living 
that has ever been enjoyed by any other 
People. It is an economy which appears to 
be entering into a new period of growth, 
Particularly if those Senators who could not 
be here tonight do what we all think they 
should do. 

This gives us a further opportunity to 
zolve the problem of unemployment—which 
has resulted, in part, from our ability to 
Produce more with less manpower—to thus 
achieve a major step in the war against 
Poverty. And, in finding a solution to this 
Problem, we may also do much to solve our 
Civil rights problem—the intensity of which 
has been increased by lack of opportunity for 
economic betterment for so many of our 
Negro citizens, More importantly, we know 
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this problem is wih us and we are taking 
steps so that it will be a decreasing prob- 
lem in the passing years. 

While these are major problems, which are 
dicult to resolve, as we look around the 
world it is difficult to find any other nation 
with internal problems more subject to solu- 
tion and less threatening to its way of life 
than are our own. Nevertheless, we can no 
longer live alone, nor can we continue to 
grow and prosper unless there is peace 
throughout the world. 

The security provided by our ocean bar- 
riers began to disappear with the advent 
of the long-range bomber and was lost for- 
ever with the development of intercontinen- 
tal missiles. Thus, we have learned since 
World War II, that events anywhere affect 
our economy and our way of life. 

We live in a world in which there is still 
too little mutual understanding and in 
which better communications and under- 
standing are more important than ever be- 
fore. To a world left in chaos by World War 
II and threatened by Communist takeover, 
we provided both the leadership and the 
financial aid to enable other free peoples to 
regain economic opportunity and political 
stability, to restore the courage and con- 
fidence which made such recovery possible. 
We also provided directly or indirectly sup- 
ported military screens around the periphery 
of the world—thus preventing its eploita- 
tions by force or by threat of force. And, 
as we had the political leadership and ma- 
turity to undertake this task is something in 
which we can take great pride. It was a 
grand concept and it did make it possible 
for the great free-world countries—lying 
prostrate in the aftermath of war—to again 
become great and independent. However, as 
was to be expected with their recovery, 
they are no longer willing to follow the lead- 
er. Their governments must now take into 
consideration their own national aspirations 
and desires. Perhaps the great concept 
which made free-world recovery possible 
may have become at least partially out- 
moded. Many of the countries which we 
helped to become strong and independent 
again no longer agree with us as to the im- 
portance of this concept or as to how it 
should be attained. We no longer have 
the uninamity of thought and action which 
we did have and which we would like to 
have in the free world. 

I have no suggestion as to how we may es- 
tablish a better understanding and closer 
cooperation than now exists among the 
great free nations, except to say that the 
need for this understanding and cooperation 
is as pressing as ever. We live in a world 
of change in which perhaps the major change 
since World War II has been the restoration 
and strength in power of the great coun- 
tries of the free world and this is a change 
which we must recognize. Perhaps it indi- 
cates that the time has come for a careful 
reappraisal of our foreign policy which has 
been carried out for many years by both 
political parties. Perhaps the time has 
passed in which regional agreements for 
mutual security or for mutual economic im- 
provement can be effective—in view of the 
many differences in the national aspirations 
of the nations which enter into such agree- 
ments. Perhaps the time has come in which 
we cannot direct our efforts to help and 
please so many but must rather determine 
those countries in which our mutual in- 
terests do not conflict with their national 
interests and do suffice to provide a basis 
for close and lasting friendship. 

However, the real point that I would like 
to make is that, no nation can have a suc- 
cessful foreign policy unless it expresses the 
views and beliefs of its people. 

Mr. Kappel last year pointed out our need 
for broad unity of purpose and that it couid 
only be established in dialogue and debate. 
Perhaps nowhere is there greater need for 
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unity of purpose than in our foreign policy 
which, to succeed, must reflect the moral 
conscience, the ideals and the aspirations of 
our people. We have much to contribute to 
maintaining peace and political stability 
throughout the world, we have much to lose 
if we fail. 

We in the business community should be 
the first to realize that our ability to grow 
and prosper requires a sound foreign policy 
which maintains close and friendly relations 
with other great free countries and works in 
close cooperation with them to maintain 
freedom wherever it exists and peace 
throughout the world. We must not rest 


‘content in the hope that others will create 


such a policy but must take part in the 
dialogue and accept our share of the re- 
sponsibility for its development. Thank 
you once more for the honor you have given 
me tonight. 


The Citizen’s Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States conducts a Voice of 
Democracy contest among the nation's 
high school students. This year 250,000 
young Americans participated in the 
contest. For the final judging when top 
awards of four scholarships are given 
to the four national winners, the win- 
ning contestant from each State is 
brought to the Nation's Capital as 
guests of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

This year’s winner from the District 
of Columbia is James Beard, of 4956 
Neptune Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 
I should like to insert in the Record his 
winning speech, titled “The Citizen's 
Responsibilities”: 

THE CITIZEN’S RESPONSIBILITIES 
(By James Beard) 

A government which is in the hands of the 
people necessitates an intelligent population 
so that it will function smoothly. Democ- 
racy, of its very nature, gives the people 
the reins and at the same time allows for the 
development of each citizen's individual 
personality. Most people know our Govern- 
ment grants the freedoms of speech, press, 
religion, and assembly; but this freedom of 
individual development is perhaps the great- 
est of the freedoms. democracy affords. Tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunities available 
to us, we can become any kind of citizen we 
wish. We can be a citizen who has the zeal 
of Patrick Henry when he declared, “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” Or, we can go to 
the other extreme and be only the “sunshine 
patriot” of the propagandist Thomas Paine, 
But with the fullness of patriotic develop- 
ment we should protest as Daniel Webster 
did: Don’t consider me only a Massachusetts 
man, Don't consider me only a northerner; 
but do consider me an American. 

Although we all are not as well known as 
these famous patriots, and we probably will 
not make such an indelible mark in the 
events of our country’s history as these men 
have, our country still gives us the same 
benefits and in equal quantity as it gave 
these men. These men, however, realized 
that they owed their success to our country, 
just as we do. We owe a lifelong debt to our 
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country because we have our pleasant exist- 
ence and we owe every success to the free- 
dom endowed to us by our country. 

Realizing our debt, we think that the best 
way to repay it is by being a good citizen, 
doing what our country asks: so we pay 
taxes, vote, don't litter the streets and serve 
in the armed forces. Knowing that we do 
all these simple things, we feel satisfied 
within ourselves. But, have we really made 
repayment to our country? We have perhaps 
alleviated a little of our country’s problems. 
However, we must also realize that as we 
become conscientious, well read and active 
Americans, we can be not just a spectator 
of government, but a participator in gov- 
ernment. How do we become conscientious 
Americans? Perhaps knowing the funda- 
mentals of our Government set down in the 
Constitution and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is the best way. To be ever mind- 
ful of what we as Americans believe would 
definitely create a greater feeling of friend- 
ship with our fellow countrymen. Our fore- 
fathers who laid foundations for the country 
spoke for all Americans that were and were to 
be, In the Declaration of Independence 
they wrote, “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal.” If 
the realization of the meaning of this state- 
ment serves as a motivation for action to- 
ward our fellow citizens, one of our coun- 
try’s greatest problems, that of civil rights, 
would be eradicated. Should we experience 
the force of such a realization, we would be 
repaying our debt. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
Pleasure for me to insert in the Recorp 
for the benefit of my colleagues a fine 
essay on “The Challenge of Citizenship” 
written by Miss Ann Lewis Booker, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Booker, 
of 2833 General Pershing Street, New Or- 
leans, my home city. Miss Booker’s es- 
say won first place in my State of Louis- 
iana as the top speech in the “Voice of 
Democracy” contest sponsored by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the Unit- 
ed States and the National Association 
of Broadcasters. Miss Booker, who is a 
senior this year at Ursuline Convent in 
New Orleans, wrote her prize-winning 
essay in competition with about 3,000 
other high school students in Louisiana. 

As a result of her splendid essay, Miss 
Booker joined 49 other State winners in 
this contest and winners from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Canal Zone, and 
Japan, in a week-long, all-expenses-paid 
trip to Valley Forge, Pa.; to Philadel- 
phia, and then to our Nation's Capital. 
The Louisiana Association of Broadcast- 
ers also awarded Miss Booker a $200 cash 
scholarship for her winning speech. She 
will compete with the other 52 winners 
for one of the four national scholarships 
awarded by the VF'W this week in Wash- 
ington. 

On her visit to Washington, Miss Book- 
er visited the White House, the U.S. Cap- 
itol, the grave of the late President John 
F. Kennedy in Arlington Cemetery, and 
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many other points of historic interest in 
the Nation’s Capital and its environs. 
She has written a most thought-provok- 
ing speech for the contest, and I am hap- 
py and proud to commend it to my col- 
leagues as a fine example of the devo- 
tion and dedication of our young peo- 
ple to their country. 

The essay follows: 

THE CHALLENGE oF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Miss Ann Lewis Booker, 
New Orleans, La.) 

Behold the citizen. He is the coalminer 
standing up and crying out for better work- 
ing conditions at the union meeting. He 
is the young man just made 21 as he enters 
the voting machine for the first time. He 
is the drowsy doctor rushing to the hospital 
at 3 a.m.; the lawyer debating his concep- 
tion of justice in court; the news reporter 
working hours overtime to keep the public 
informed during national crisis. He is the 
Red Cross yolunteer working to accommodate 
the hoards of people after public disaster. 
He is the espionage agent lurking behind 
enemy lines hated by his own countrymen 
for his treachery. — 

Behold the citizen. He is the dazed young 
man who holds the 8 pound bundle of 
life in his arms as the words, “It’s a girl, 
Mr. Taylor,” ring through his ears. He is 
the same unselfish father 22 years later who 
steps into the background and hears this 
same child say to another, “I take thee to 
be my lawful wedded husband.” 

Behold the citizen. He is the nuclear 
scientist pouring hours over the solution to 
the atomic problem. He is the writer 
meticulously gathering every bit of informa- 
tion for his next novel. He is the captain 
of the football team working out strategy 
for tomorrow’s game, the math major giving 
up his time to help a failing classmate. He 
is the civics student learning of the prin- 
ciples on which this Nation was founded. 

Behold the citizen. Foreigners watch him 
with admiration. They see in him a self- 
confident friend bursting with energy and 
vigor. They see him as part of a giant na- 
tion taking the helm, leading the world in 
the ideals of fraternal friendship, scientific 
advancement, and effective democracy. 

Behold the citizen. He is the Boy Scout 
who stands at attention as he sees the Stars 
and Stripes flying halfmast. He is the 
astronaut meditating a few last minutes on 
those same Stars and Stripes before rocket- 
ing into the unknown. He is the martyred 
soldier lying on the battlefield as his troops 
march on to victory. 

He is to be found in the office, on the 
beach and at church. Right now he is writ- 
ing a cookbook, he is writing history. He is 
running a grocery store, he is running the 
shipping industry. He is fixing your TV 
set. He is fixing the Atlas missile. 

He is the vitality that makes this Nation 
great. He is every man and any man who 
recognizes his responsibility to be courage- 
ous and has the courage to accept his re- 
sponsibility. 

Behold the citizen. 


Supersonic Transport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 
Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr, Speaker, the de- 


velopment of a supersonic transport has 
been the subject of considerable interest 
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and concern, and also debate and con- 
troversy. Construction of a supersonic 
transport, the Concorde, was first, an- 
nounced by the British and French, and 
more recently, our aircraft manufactur- 
ing industry responded to a bid proposal 
to build an American SST. Three of the 
major airframe manufacturers, Lock- 
heed, North American, and Boeing, re- 
sponded to the proposal and they have 
already expended large sums primarily in 
areas of research, study, and design. 

Although there are questions with re- 
gard to the economic feasibility of pro- 
ducing a supersonic aircraft, there is also 
the feeling that we cannot afford to de- 
fault our responsibility and surrender 
the long acknowledged leadership of our 
aircraft industry. If we are to preserve 
our national prestige and remain in the 
forefront, it is vital that we progress in 
this area. We have the capability and 
superiority to accomplish this, beyond 
question. 

It is significant to note that even 
though our SST program has advanced 
only to the preliminary planning stage, 
payments to reserve delivery position 
priorities have now been made for 75 of 
our American-built planes. This confi- 
dence is displayed not by our own U.S. 
carriers alone, but by 10 foreign airlines 
that have made deposits for the purchase 
of the SST. 

Recently, Mr. Charles C. Tillinghast, 
Jr., president of Trans World Airlines, 
expressed his views on the supersonic 
transport program at a press conference 
in Los Angeles. His comments were 
widely quoted, and I believe they merit 
the attention of Congress. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I submit for in- 
clusion in the Recorp Mr. Tillinghast’s 
statement appraising the SST program. 

U.S. SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT IN DANGER 
(Statement by Charles C. Tillinghast, Jr. 

president, Trans World Airlines) 

I should like to refer this morning to 3 
matter of some national urgency. It con- 
cerns the supersonic transport program of 
the United States. I fear that, unless a ma- 
jor overhaul of the U.S. program is made very 
soon, America’s dream of a successful super- 
sonic transport will die on the drawing 
board—with it America's historic world lead- 
ership in aircraft design, manufacture, and 
export. 

There are many fine things about the U.S. 
program developed by the Federal Aviation 
Agency, but there are at least two big errors 
in policy, either of which, if permitted to 
continue, could be fatal. The errors in pol- 
ley are not technological, for we have no 
doubt that the aviation industries of Call- 
fornia, Washington or other States can pro- 
duce the finest supersonic airplane in thé 
world. The fatal mistakes are economic in 
nature: 

1. First, the Federal Government's Insist- 
ence that the manufacturers put up at least 
25 percent of the estimated $1 billion needed 
to develop such an aircraft. The truth 15 
that they just do not have that kind of 
money. Having in mind that none of thé 
builders of subsonic commercial jets—thé 
ones we're flying now—has so much as bro- 
ken even on them it is completely unrealistic 
to expect them to take such a gamble. 

2. The second mistake is the Government's 
insistence, before it really knows what the 
economics will prove to be, on recovering 
its share of the development cost. The GOV- 
ernment plans to get its money back in the 
form of royalities from the airlines. This, 
too, may doom the program, it may well 
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* 
price the American product off the market, 
in favor of the cheaper and royalty-free 
British-French supersonic aircraft, the Con- 
corde, which will cost around $10 million, 
compared to between $25 and $40 million 
for the U.S. supersonic transport—all figures 
Subject to escalation. 
NEED FOR GOVERNMENT SPONSORSHIP 


When it comes to the SST, debating the 
relative merits of private enterprise versus 
Government sponsorship is a waste of time. 
In fact, there is no time for a national de- 
bate. Of course, we wish that the U.S. pro- 
gram could be undertaken on a strictly 
Private basis, without the need for Govern- 
Ment assistance. It is largely on this basis 
that the U.S. aircraft industry has produced 
generation after generation of finer com- 
Mercial aircraft and achieved undisputed 
World leadership—to a point where this in- 
dustry has become one of America’s prime 
Sources of export, 

In the case of the supersonic transport, a 
combination of circumstances calls for direct 
Government action. One obvious reason is 
that traditional Government support will not 
be forthcoming indirectly through the mili- 
tary, because the Department of Defense is 
mot at this time undertaking a military 
Supersonic transport program, (Although it 
must be understood that any civil develop- 
ment will certainly have valuable military 
Application.) 

An immediate need for direct Government 
Action is the fact that the financial require- 
ments and risks are 50 vast as to be way be- 
yond private industry's reach. Another fac- 
tor—one that forces our hand in this mat- 
ter—is the action of the British and French 
Governments. They have teamed up to un- 
Gerwrite the entire development of the Con- 
Corde, and they do not plan to recover any 
of their investment in the sale price of the 
aircraft, or from royalties. Rather, they ex- 
Pect to recoup their investment by creating 
a gigantic new industry and capturing a new 
world market for France and England, and 
by dominating international air commerce. 

So you cannot realistically discuss the 
Supersonic transport solely in terms of pri- 
Vate enterprise. To do so suggests that our 
Private sector (with its markedly higher labor 
Costs) compete with the combined financial 
Tesources of the British and French Govern- 
ments. This our private sector simply can- 
not do. 

NATIONAL URGENCY 


Yet, the hard fact of life remains: our 

ean friends are stealing the march on 

Us, and—unless America acts decisively— 

they are going to corner the world market 

for supersonic planes. The consequences of 
U.S, default are unthinkable: 

(1) Loss, perhaps for all time, of U.S. lead- 
ership in aircraft manufacture. 

(2) A multibillion-dollar loss to our na- 

mal economy. U.S. aircraft production 
has provided work for some 5,000 aircraft, 
engine and components manufacturers and 
Suppliers and jobs for tens of thousands. 

The production and sale of commercial 

rt aircraft have pumped $7 billion 
directly into the national economy just since 
the dawn of the jet age in 1958. About 20 
Percent of this accrued from sales abroad. 

The economic impact of aircraft manu- 
facture in California is reflected in the fact 
that Convair, Douglas, and Lockheed alone 
have accounted for some $4.7 billion in trans- 
Port aircraft sales since World War II. 

As we look into the supersonic era, we 
see a global market exceeding $10 billion in 
the 1970's. The head of the FAA says a 
total of 30,000 to 45,000 management, engi- 
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neering, and manufacturing personnel would 
be employed on the supersonic transport for 
a 15-year period. He adds that if there is no 
continuing major transport market, this 
force of talent wil be faced with a “costly 
and unhappy conversion to other work which 
may or may not be available.” 

(3) Accentuation of the U.S. gold-flow 
problem by becoming a buyer instead of a 
seller of supersonics would seriously hurt 
our country. The U.S. airlines are going 
supersonic. We've got to. And if we have 
to go to Europe to get them, it will be tanta- 
mount to delivering $10 million in gold bul- 
lion across the Atlantic for every Concorde 
we fly back home, 

4. Impairing the competitive ability of the 
US. airlines by subjecting them to the grace 
of their competitors for the sinews of com- 
petition. (Both Air France and BOAC are 
Government controlled.) 

5. Reduction of the effectiveness of the 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet, the U.S. airlines’ mill- 
tary airlift reserve program, due to the U.S. 
airlines’ SST’s, which will inevitably be as- 
signed to CRAF, not being U.S.-designed, 
U.8.-tooled, U.S.-built, U.S.-stockpiled, US. 
serviced and U.S.-maintained. 

U.S. CHALLENGE 


The challenge to the United States is clear, 
It is to design and build an SST which is: 

1. Technically superior, so that it can com- 
pete effectively against the Concorde at a 
higher price, which is inevitable because our 
labor rates are about twice those in Europe; 

2. Priced competitively, so that the air- 
lines can afford to buy it; 

3. Economically efficient, so that the air- 
lines can afford to operate it; and 

4. Timed competitively; that is, built on a 
schedule which is reasonably competitive 
with the Concorde. 

This means that the Government must 
overhaul its present program drastically. It 
must enlarge its developmental commitment, 
recognize its investment as a safeguard, 
indeed a stimulant, to the national economy 
and security, and keep vigilant against foot- 
draggers. 

We at TWA have felt this sense of urgency 
for some time. It motivated us to make a 
commitment for the first supersonic aircraft 
to be built in the United States. 

If any may think I have been unnecessarily 
“viewing with alarm,” let me remind you 
that the inroads of foreign manufacture on 
our aircraft industry are already real and 
substantial, In the last few years, U.S. air- 
lines have received or placed orders for more 
than $700 million worth of foreign bullt alr- 
craft, engines, and spare parts. These in- 
clude Viscounts, Caravelles, BAC 1111's, CL 
44's, etc. 

We ourselves have found it necessary to 
order four Concordes. We may find it neces- 
sary as a matter of protective insurance to 
commit for additional Concordes. Beyond 
this, we have not yet found it necessary to 
look overseas for our airplanes. 

The $700 million which other airlines have 
so far seen fit to commit to spend abroad 
may well be the first trickle through a leak 
in the dike, presaging a flood tide of Ameri- 
can gold flowing to foreign coffers if our Gov- 
ernment does not recogniez the problem and 
act effectively to correct it. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F, Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders trom Mem- 
bers of Co to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
S sp (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1 è 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Foreign Policy—Resolution of Maryland 
Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. BEALL. Mr, President, on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1964, the Senate of Maryland 
adopted a resolution, the first sentence 
of which reads as follows: 

The Senate of Maryland is deeply con- 
cerned over the foreign policies of the United 
States and the low ebb to which this great 
country has come in the esteem and affec- 
tion of the rest of the world. 


I submit, Mr. President, that the deep 
concern expressed by the Senate’ of 
Maryland reflects the disillusionment of 
all Americans with our foreign policy. 
Yet, those charged with the administra- 
tion of our foreign policy seem only to 
defend the mistakes of the past in prep- 
aration for the defeats of the future. 

The trouble with our foreign policy 
seems to be that we do not have a for- 
eign policy. We do not have clearly de- 
fined goals, and our methods are not 
designed to achieve victory. The Amer- 
ican people deserve something more 
than the insults and embarrassments 
which our country continues to suffer 
throughout the world. 

Our economic aid program has been 
costly and has won us few friends. Our 
military commitments have been met 
with failure and have made us many 
enemies. Recently, the President an- 
nounced plans to review our entire for- 
eign policy. I commend the President 
for recognizing the need for a complete 
overhaul of this policy. It is my sincere 
hope that this review will be compre- 
hensive and will result in new ideas and 
new methods for achieving clearly de- 
fined goals. 

If we continue on our present course, 
we can expect the American people to 
raise their voices in opposition to Amer- 
ican foreign policy. The resolution 
adopted by the Senate of Maryland re- 
flects this growing opposition. Mr. 
President, in order that my colleagues 
may be apprised of the feelings of the 
members of the Maryland Senate on 
this question, I ask unanimous consent 
that Senate Resolution 1, adopted by the 
Senate of Maryland on February 26, 
1964, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 1 


A resolution of the Senate of Maryland con- 
cerning the foreign policy of the United 
States 
The Senate of Maryland is deeply con- 

cerned over the foreign policies of the United 

States and the low ebb to which this great 

country has come in the esteem and affection 

of the rest of the world. 

This senate is part of a general assembly 
which since the year 1635 has carried forward 
the best traditions of representative govern- 
ment. It represents more than 3 million 
loyal and patriotic citizens who love and 
are devoted to the United States of America. 
Our concern stems from the fearful and 
apologetic approach of this Nation in its 
foreign reiationships. Today our few friends 
disregard us, and our enemies—who are 
legion—range from active dislike to positive 
hate in their hostility to us. 

The current crisis in Guantanamo Bay is 
simply the latest in a long and dreary series 
of diplomatic defeats. Throughout the world 
our citizens are killed, our private property 
is expropriated, our people are spat upon. 
The United States—great, proud, vital Na- 
tion that it is—responds with words in "a 
memorandum suggesting a mild disapproval 
of you.” The Senate of Maryland proposes 
that the issues are too important and the 
stakes are too elemental to depend any longer 
upon Gilbert and Sullivan diplomacy. 

Consider the record. 

In Cuba an armed international commu- 
nistle conspiracy is firmly entrenched only 
90 miles from our shores. For a few brief 
days in the fall of 1962, following weeks dur- 
ing which our leaders denied the obvious 
threat, this Nation responded as of old. 
However, Russian troops still infest the 
island and Russian armaments are still in 
evidence. This small island has become a 
cancer of totalitarianism pointing at the very 
heart of the Western Hemisphere. Agents 
trained there are now exporting their venom 
and poison to all parts of the world. Treaties 
solemnly entered into with the United States 
are broken at will and there is seemingly no 
end to the insults this country will absorb 
from the Island of Cuba. 

In Panama Communist-led riots, with 
overtones of Castro chicanery, threaten the 
greatest bastion of our foreign and military 
policy—the Panama Canal. When the United 
States in mild answer mentions a possible 
reduction in the amount of foreign aid funds 
paid to Panama, we get back the fantastic 
threat to complain to the United Nations 
that we are guilty of economic retaliation. 
To date In its dealings in the latest episode 
in Panama this country seems only to have 
suggested in a telephone message “that we 
talk things over.” 

In Berlin we allowed a massive wall to be 
erected separating the East and the West. 
The fact that this was contrary to treaty 
obligations matters not at all, and this 
country has permitted the continuation of 
this travesty upon the rights of supposedly 
free people. 

On the Continent of Africa the new na- 
tions that have been formed with the active 
support and intervention of the United States 
have now turned upon the democratic and 
republican institutions in the name of which 


they were created and are demonstrating 
anew that democracy is a way of life and not 
a form of organization. 

Russia seemingly with impunity kilis 
American aviators so that since 1950 upward 
of 60 American aviators have lost their lives 
to Russia. 

In Zanzibar our diplomats are arrested, In. 
South America a former Vice President was 
spat upon. A former President canceled a 
trip to Japan in fear of a violent reception. 

It does no credit to the free world and ac- 
complishes no good for the preservation of 
democratic institutions that the United 
States should cower in its tents at these 
provocations. There are those among us who 
counsel this type of moderation for fear of 
war. They forget that for 18 years the 
initiative in the issue of war or peace has 
been with Russia and not with the United 
States. They forget the decade during which 
Britain and France appeased the dictators 
(the decade “while England slept”), to no 
avail except to strengthen the course of evil. 
They forget that a job in Cuba which might 
have been easily accomplished in the spring 
of 1961 at the time of the Bay of Pigs fiasco, 
now will be imcomparably, harder, and the 
JOR DACRE FAL AON Aree ee 

ay. 

The Senate of Maryland proposes that we 
put an end to our customary policy of ap- 
peasement, that we reassert our historic 
Monroe Doctrine, that we uphold our coun- 
try and our people. Only an America that Is 
respected and free from contempt can lead 
the world to the rule of reason in interna- 
tional affairs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of Maryland, That 
we propose to the United States and to all 
its officials and agencies the basic reexamina- 
tion of the foreign policy of this country to 
the end that the rights and dignities of our 
people and of our institutions be asserted 
and defended wherever threatened; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
of the Senate of Maryland be requested to 
send copies of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 
State of the United States, and each member 
of the Maryland delegation in the Congress 
of the United States. 

By the senate, February 26, 1964. 

Read and adopted. 

By order, J. Waters Parrish, secretary. 

WILLIAM 8. JAMES, 
President of the Senate. 
J. WATERS PARRISH, 
Secfétary of the Senate. 


Say It Isnt So 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
article in the Wall Street Journal was 
headlined “North Woods’ Woes—Mining, 
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Lumbering Ills Bring Poverty to Upper 
Peninsula in Michigan—Jobless Rate 
Rivals Appalachia’s.” I feel the unfor- 
tunate headline and opening paragraphs 
of the story create a false impression of 
our beloved Upper Peninsula. It is en- 
tirely inappropriate to compare the Up- 
per Peninsula to Appalachia. As the ac- 
companying editorial from the Escanaba 
Daily Press points out, this is “poverty 
by association.“ 

Unlike Appalachia, the Upper Penin- 
sula has continued to develop its natural 
resources and expand and improve its 
facilities to encourage and enlarge a 
thriving tourist industry. Michigan's 
Upper Peninsula has been blessed by 
nature’s contribution and man’s preser- 
vation of an abundance of forests and 
inland lakes surrounded by the largest 
and purest body of fresh water in the 
Nation, 

Certainly, we have had and continue 
to have problems. We are plagued by 
seasonal unemployment, but this. situa- 
tion is improving and steps are being 
taken by the people of the Upper Penin- 
sula to correct it. I can assure the peo- 
ple of the United States that the Upper 
Peninsula has much to offer—both in the 
way of recreational facilities and re- 
sources and other requisites for industrial 
expansion. Fortunately, the Wall Street 
Journal article did go on to mention these 
facts. However, to set the record 
straight, I include both the Wall Street 
Journal article and an excellent editorial 


from the Escanaba Daily Press which 


correctly portrays the Upper Peninsula 
as a land of opportunity and emphatical- 
ly not a “Little Appalachia”: 

[From the Wall Street Journal] 


Norra Woops’ Wors—MInInc, LUMBERING 
IL BRING Poverty TO UPPER PENINSULA IN 
MICHIGAN—UPPER, Great LAKES’ JOBLESS 
Rate RIVALS APPALACHIA’'S; AREA FIGHTS FOR 
REcCOVERY—AWAITING JOHNSON’s PROGRAM 

(By Frederick Taylor) 

Trowwoop, Mien. —Four decades ago this 
city on the western boundary of Michigan's 
Upper Peninsula had 20,000 people and 18 
busy iron mines within the city limits. Rey- 
eling in prosperity, officials erected a $450,- 
000. city hall replete with marble entryway 
and swimming pool. 

Today Ironwood has only 9,000 citizens, 
every mine is boarded up, and officials com- 
plain the city cannot afford the $30,000 a year 
needed to maintain the city hall for 10 em- 
ployees. “We could run this city a whole lot 
cheaper out of an office over a drugstore if 
we could find someone to take the ‘marble 
shack’ off our hands,” says City Manager 
Kenneth E. Long. 

Ironwood's plight is shared, to some degree 
at least, by a broad area embracing the en- 
tire Upper Peninsula, or U.P. as it is called, 
and the northern one-third to one-half of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. In this upper 
Great Lakes region, the slump in iron and 
copper mining over recent decades has 
brought widespread joblessness and poverty. 
The collapse of large-scale lumbering and 
the difficulties of marginal farmland in the 
area have added to its woes. 

Despite such problems, which approach 
those of Appalachia, the Great Lakes area 
has received far less national attention than 
has the Eastern mountain region where un- 
employed coal miners keep jobless totals 
high. Appalachia, of course, is far more pop- 
ulous. Its 16 million people in 9 States 
compare with only 1.3 million in the 53 trou- 
bled counties in northern areas of Michigan, 
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Wisconsin, and Minnesota, And the poorest 
in Appalachia are much worse off than their 
counterparts in the upper Great Lakes area, 
few of whom go hungry or shoeless. But 
problems of the Great Lakes region are 
severe. 
INCOMES LOW, JOBLESSNESS HIGH 

Unemployment rates, for example, typi- 
cally run twice the national average in both 
the Great Lakes area and Appalachia. One 
Upper Peninsula county posted a 28-percent 
jobless level recently, And, tn both regions, 
incomes of about 30 percent of all families 
fall below 83.000 yearly,- comprising the 
group the Government designates as the 
poor 


A big question in the minds of people here 
is whether President Johnson will remember 
them when he delivers his message to Con- 
gress, perhaps this week, outlining his “war 
on poverty.” President Kennedy, shortly be- 
fore his death, had planned to meet with 
Governors and Congressmen of the three 
States to talk over steps to alleviate the 
area's problems, An upper Great Lakes 
study commission, perhaps similar to the 
Appalachian Regional Commission set up by 
Mr. Kennedy, has been discussed. 

Whether or not President, Johnson singles 
out the upper Great Lakes area for special 
Federal attention, the region's problems 
won't yanish overnight. A closeup look at 
the Upper Peninsula graphically points up 
the deep-seated nature of the area's difi- 
culties. And it shows how thé people there 
are fighting to pull themselves out of their 
economic slump. 

THE TOLEDO WAR 


The Upper Peninsula's 16,500-square-mile 
area is nearly one-third of Michigan. It's 
been a treasure house for American industry 
for more than a century, yet it remains little 
known outside the State except, possibly, as 
the setting for much of Longfellow’s The 
Song of Hiawatha.” Its only land connec- 
tion is to Wisconsin, of which it was once a 
part during territorial days. Congress gave 
the Upper Peninsula to Michigan in a com- 
promise settlement of the “Toledo war,” a 
border skirmish in 1835 between Michigan 
and Ohio over a strip of land which now in- 
cludes the city of Toledo. 

The Upper Peninsula long was a major 
asset to Michigan, but now it has more 
troubles than you can count: 

While Michigan's population more than 
doubled since 1920, the Upper Peninsula's 
dropped 8 percent to 306,000. 

At the peak of iron output around 1920 
there were more than 150 mines at work on 
the three Upper Peninsula ranges—the Mar- 
quette, Menominee, and Gogebic—employing 
15,000 miners. Today, only 15 mines still 
operate and employ fewer than 4,000. At the 
height of the copper boom here, some 20,000 
miners worked more than 100 mines. To- 
day, only 9 mines still operate, employing 
3,000. 

Lumbering and allied wood-using Indus- 
tries today provide the equivalent of 18,000 
full-time jobs, the largest Upper Peninsula 
industry. But that's less than one-third of 
the payroll years ago. 

People in the Upper Peninsula exult when 
the unemployment rate gets down to a mere 
6 percent, as it did last October when the 
State as a whole, enjoying a great auto year, 
dropped to 3.5 percent. But as winter began 
closing in on the Upper Peninsula un- 
employment began climbing back toward the 
“normal” rate of 12 to 15 percent. 

Most of the peninsula's problems stem 
from the law of supply and demand. Great 
natural riches still remain, though it's often 
not economic to develop them. By one 
estimate, only 10 to 15 percent of copper in 
the Upper Peninsula has been mined. Since 
1845, Upper Peninsula copper mines produced 
10.9 billion pounds of copper, more than the 
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entire world's output last year. At one time 
more than half of all world copper produc- 
tion came from the peninsula. 

The underground copper mines of the 
Upper Peninsula lost their competitive edge 
as mining companies were forced to dig 
deeper to tap rich veins. They began to 
close when open pit mines.in the Southwest- 
ern United States and overseas exploited 
lower grade ores to produce cheaper copper. 

Roughly the same thing happened in tron 
mining. Since 1854, more than 800 million 
tons of Upper Peninsula iron ore have been 
produced, equal to a year and a half of cur- 
rent world output. Even so, there are esti- 
mates that more than twice that amount 
still remains in the hills of the peninsula. 
But the underground iron mines became 
less and less profitable as they went deeper. 
Higher grade veins were opened in Canada, 
Venezuela, Liberia, and elsewhere. Mean- 
while, Minnesota’s Mesab! Range, also 
troubled by the exhaustion of rich under- 
ground ores, got the jump on the Upper 
Peninsula by devéloping enriching and pel- 
letlzing processes to make open-pit iron 
mining economical. ; 

The virgin forests which once covered the 
Upper Peninsula provided, along with min- 
ing, the attraction that boomed this area 
nearly 100 years ago. First pine, and then 
hardwood forests were logged, but, by the 
start of World War II, cutting of these virgin 
stands was over. Today the Upper Peninsula 
remains 89 percent forested, but the trees— 
mostly fast-growing aspen and second- 
growth hardwoods—provide little lumber. 

Despite this gloomy economic history there 
are faint signs the tide is beginning to turn. 
For one thing, Upper Peninsulans, after dec- 
ades of apathy, are beginning to recognize 
that any improvements that take place will 
largely be of their own doing. 

STUDYING SEWERS AND SENILITY 

Ironwood, for example, has just spent 
$8,000 (with another $16,000 from the Fed- 
eral Housing and Home Finarice Agency) for 
a 294-page study of the city that covers every- 
thing from sewers to senility of the popula- 
tion, complete with recommendations for 
improvement, The very fact we've got this 
study shows a reversal of attitudes of the 
past,” says City Manager Long. 

In Gogebic County. of which Ironwood 18 
part, a committee called the Gogebie Orga- 
nization for an Industrinlly New County, or 
Go, Inc., was formed recently. It quickly 
raised $118,000 from local sources to spur 
industrial development. Another outfit now 
active after a decade of somnolence is Opera- 
tion Action, a group of Upper Peninsula 
enthusiasts from here and elsewhere in thé 
Midwest. It is headed by Dr. Edgar L. 
Harden, president of Northern Michigan 
University at Marquette, and Walker Cisler, 
president of Detroit Edison Co. and chair- 
man of Fruehauf Trailer Co. They are 
persuading prominent businessmen to give 
time and money to help small Upper Penin- 
sula firms. Detroit Edison, for example, has 
loaned an executive to a small Iron River 
toymaker as manager to help straighten out 
its problems. 

There also. are signs that major Upper 
Peninsula industries are regaining a portion 
of their once robust health. Calumet & 
Hecla, Inc., is proving out a new and possibly 
rich copper ore body in the Keweenaw 
Peninsula. The company says samples in- 
dicate “a grade of one substantially higher 
than anything that has been mined in the 
district for the past 20 years.” Eighty 
miles away at the $70 million White Pine 
mine, opened in the mid-1950's by Copper 
Range Co., producer of 75 percent of the 
Upper Peninsula's copper, the company has 
just spent $2 million sinking a 2,200-foot 
shaft to reach a new copper vein about a 
mile from its present 400-foot-deep mine. 
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PELLETIZING IRON ORE 

The Upper Peninsula's iron-mining com- 
panies are also stepping up development and 
expansion of open-pit mines to make low- 
grade ores competitive through enriching and 
pelletizing processes. Hanna Mining Co. re- 
cently expanded its beneficiation plant at its 
Groveland mine near Iron Mountain, more 
than doubling its capacity to 1.5 million tons 
annually. Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co.,. with 
partners McLouth Steel Corp., Inland Steel 
Co., and International Harvester Co., just fin- 
ished construction of concentrating and pel- 
letizing plants at an open-pit mine at Palmer, 
creating 300 new jobs as well as about 700 
joba during construction. This plant and 
mine, along with two other similar ventures 
since 1958, represent an estimated $100 mil- 
lion capital outlay by Cleveland-Cliffs and 
its partners. 

Last December, Cleveland-Cliffs and Mc- 
Louth announced plans for the first pelletiz- 
ing of iron ore from underground mines. 
They plan to build a $15 million pelletizing 
plant to process underground ores from the 
Mather mine on the Marquette Range, in- 
creasing output to 2.4 million tons a year by 
1966, up from 700,000 last year. The project 
will add 400 permanent jobs, say the com- 
panies. 

If it is successful, the pelletizing of under- 
ground ore could keep many underground 
mines operating. The project was made pos- 
sible by a 1963 Michigan law which, in effect, 
lowers the tax collected on underground 
ores, making them more competitive, after 
pelletizing, with open-pit ore. 

As a result of all these plans, the outlook is 
for increased shipments of enriched iron ores 
from the Upper Peninsula. Such ores now 
account for 30 percent of total iron ore ship- 
ments, up from less than 1 percent in 1950. 
Iron officials say this means a better chance 
the Upper Peninsula iron mining industry 
can survive and grow. 


PULPWOOD GROWTH 


The peninsula's biggest industrial growth 
in the long run is likely to take place in the 
timber business, particularly pulpwood. The 
cutting of trees for lumber has dropped to 
10 percent of what it once was, but pulpwood 
cutting is growing and has enormous poten- 
tial. More than 680,000 cords (a cord is 128 
cubic feet of wood) were cut last year, up 
from 650,000 cords in 1954. Ray E. Pfeifer of 
the Michigan Department of Conservation 
Calculates that the pulpwood cut could dou- 
ble right now without overcutting and that 
the Upper Peninsula's forests eventually 
should support five times as much forest- 
related industry as in recent years. 

About 75 percent of the pulpwood now cut 
is shipped to mills in Wisconsin. But penin- 
Sular groups are trying to stimulate more 
local pi . The staff of Michigan Tech- 
nological University was instrumental in get- 
ting Celotex Corp. to invest more than $20 
million in a plant and timber lands at 
L'Anse, where the company now makes insu- 
lation board out of Upper Peninsula hard- 
woods by a process developed at the school. 

In the immediate future, it is the recreation 
business that looks most promising. Esti- 
mates of what tourism now brings to the Up- 
per Peninsula annually range up to $140 mil- 
llon, or nearly one-third of total retail sales 
and services in the area. Spurring the tourist 
business are two relatively new links with the 
mniniand—the 5-mile-long Mackinac Straits 
Bridge to lower Michigan, finished in 1957, 
and the Sault International Bridge to On- 
tario, opened a year ago. 

As tourism grows, changes are being made. 
Prof. Robert W. McIntosh, specialist in tour- 
ism at Michigan State University, estimates 
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there are more than 1,350 motel and resort 
businesses in the Upper Peninsula today, 
up from 977 in 1955. 


TOURIST FACILITIES STILL LAG 


But the Upper Peninsula still suffers from 
a lack of modern facilities for visitors. Too 
many of the restaurants are of the “Dot's 
Eats” variety and too many of the sleeping 
accommodations date back to the tourist 
cabins of a bygone era. Many Upper Penin- 
sula towns have an air of having stood still 
since the 1920's, as indeed many have. 

The Upper Peninsula belies complaints 
that the United States is running out of 
recreational areas. Despite more than a cen- 
tury of mining and logging, a visitor can 
drive for miles without a glimpse of cutover 
land or rubble left by mining. Vast stands 
of hardwood now cover once-denuded pine 
forest land. There are dozens of sparkling 
lakes without a campsite. Not even a dis- 
carded beer can spoils miles of sandy beaches 
along the Great Lakes. 

To capitalize on these resources, the Upper 
Peninsula is trying to lengthen its tourist 
season by attracting winter visitors. With its 
heavy snowfall and long winter, the penin- 
sula is developing into a major ski area, This 
winter there are 14 resorts operating, up 
from 8 in 1955, and 2 others are being built. 
Some Milwaukee and Upper Peninsula busi- 
nessmen have received a $625,000 loan from 
the US. Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion to build a new resort at Copper Harbor 
at the tip of Keweenaw Peninsula. Its cost 
is expected to be $1.4 million and it will pro- 
vide 100 full-time jobs. 


[From the Escanaba Daily Press] 
Sar Ir Isn'r So 


The Wall Street Journal in a featured 
front page article this week headlined: 
“Mining, Lumbering Ilis Bring Poverty to 
Upper Michigan—Jobless Rate Rivals Ap- 
palachia's.” 

Bill Veeser, vice president (sales) of Upper 
Peninsula Power Co. of Houghton, saw the 
article and blew his stack. Veeser is im- 
mensely informed on the Upper Peninsula’s 
economy. He has worked with it in the im- 
portant business of electric power supply 
long enough to know its weaknesses and its 
strengths, 

He believes the Wall Street Journal article 
created a false impression of the area it de- 
scribed. “When I got through reading it,” 
he said “I'd cooled off a bit, because the 
story isn’t as bad as the headline. At the 
end it tells about progress in the Upper 
Peninsula, but the headline is very hurtful 
and I know we'll get calls from financial 
people in the East. They'll say: ‘How come 
you have such an optimistic outlook in your 
prospectus for financing when the Wall 
Street Journal says the area is as bad as 
Appalachla?“ 

Veeser is painfully correct. This is pov- 
erty by association. Appalachia is currently 
America's symbol of destitution, a south- 
east mountain area whose unemployed coal 
miners are ill equipped for modern indus- 
trial employment and whose homeland pro- 
vides too little of it anyway. Their ragged 
children peep from behind burlap in thou- 
sands of news pictures and the American 
reaction is shameful. It makes mockery of 
the American boast of an affluent society, say 
social critics. 

To say that the conditions in the Lake 
States (specifically northern Minnesota, 
northern Wisconsin, and the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan) “rival Appalachia” is to ex- 
aggerate. The two areas are very different 
ethnically, geologically, climatically, educa- 


tionally, socially, and economically. 


The Lake Superior area has serious eco- 
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nomic problems, but to visit Ironwood and 
project its mining problems as the norm for 
the Upper Peninsula is misleading. It is 
the only Upper Peninsula iron range not 
amenable so far to modern mining tech- 
nology that is creating new pelletized iron 
industry on the Marquette Range, and, to a 
lesser degree, on the Menominee Range. 

The Wall Street Journal says “The Upper 
Peninsula long was a major asset to Michigan, 
but now it has more troubles than you can 
count; while Michigan's population more 
than doubled since 1920, the Upper Penin- 
sula's dropped 8 percent to 306,000,” 

Why not accentuate the positive? In the 
1960 census it showed a population gain for 
the first time in two decades. 


Wilderness and Recreation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
much has been written and much has 
been spoken about the need for legisla- 
tion in the field of conservation. Time 
is not on our side in the effort to pro- 
tect and make wise use of our public 
lands. The New York Times last Sunday 
had an excellent editorial on two im- 
portant conservation measures which 
still face this Congress: one is the wilder- 
ness bill and the other is the land and 
water conservation fund bill. I ask that 
this editiorial be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 8, 1964] 
WILDERNESS AND RECREATION 


Behind the effort to enact the wilderness 
bill and the land and water conservation 
fund bill—the two most vital pieces of con- 
servation and recreation legislation before 
Congress this year—is recognition of a dread 
alternative: once the primeval lands fall 
under the bulldozer's blade, they are forever 
lost. 

This year alone, more than a million acres 
are expected to succumb to urban sprawl. 
That is a genteel word for it. The scarred 
countryside could be more accurately de- 
scribed, {nm the title of a recent book, as 
“God's Own Junkyard.” 

Secretary of the Interior Udall has rightly 
called these bills “pieces of landmark legis- 
lation which will be remembered for years 
to come.” The wilderness bill . would 
strengthen the barriers against encroach- 
ment by any source, public or private, on 
primitive areas. The land and water conser- 
vation fund bill would provide the means to 
acquire Federal and State lands and waters 
to meet the needs of our growing population 
for outdoor recreation, 

The bill to establish a “national wilderness 
preservation system” is sound in Its essen- 
tials. But it can be strengthened in some of 
its details. The Senate-approved bill does 
not allow mining in a designated wilderness 
area ex by Presidential permission; this 
ought to be added to the House bill. Exist- 
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ing park and wildlife areas should be in- 
cluded in the wilderness system, and provi- 
sion made for future acquisition. 

Wilderness and recreation are two sides of 
the same golden coin. The great growth of 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, as Dr. 
Howerd Zahniser, executive director of the 
Wilderness Society, has declared. “is not a 
threat to wild-life-refuge protection or wil- 
derness preservation.” The two activities 
are companions, not rivals. 

The parks, the forests, the shorelines, the 
sparkling waters, and the wildlife of our 
outdoor heritage are not merely to be pre- 
served for those who would gaze upon them 
from some distant horizon. These are for 


the people, and for their heirs. Mactment 


of the two conservation bills is the best 
means to preserve the irreplaceable against 
encroachment. 


The Growth and Production of Tobacco 
Is Significant to U.S. Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, tobacco 
farming and the tobacco industry is one 
of the largest and most important of 
our domestic agricultural and industrial 
products. 

In 1963, 503,733 farms harvested 1,- 
151,529 acres of tobacco in the United 
States. The estimated value of this crop 
on the farm market was more than $1 
billion in cash receipts from all tobacco 
farm marketing. The Department of 
Agriculture figures show that tobacco 
was the ninth ranking farm commodity 
in sales in our country in 1962. 

Tobacco manufacturing from this 
farm product amounts to more than $8 
billion each year. 

The total taxes for city and county— 
Federal and State—are, according to 
Treasury reports, $3,270,565,589. 

In Tennessee there are 16,834 tobacco 
farms. In the district I have the honor 
to represent, there are 3,442 tobacco 
farms—the Fourth District being the 
second largest tobacco-producing district 
in Tennessee. In the 19 tobacco-produc- 
ing States in our country, there are 
189,976 farms, 

So, Mr. Speaker, the value of tobacco is 
indeed significant to our U.S. economy. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
provided me with information on tobacco 
production—and I have also been inter- 
ested in a report on important tobacco- 
growing districts as shown in the March 
6, 1964, issue of the Congressional Quar- 


consent that there be reproduced in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a table from the 
Congressional Quarterly, showing the 
important tobacco-growing districts 
within the Nation, including the number 
of farms in the various districts of the 
19 tobacco-producing States. 
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The table follows: 
Important tobacco-growing districts 


State and district; Name of Representative 
(i964 boundaries) 


6 OD Eo ree ett ore aE een 
be — Grant. Democrat) 
Sr Jones (Doniperit). v 

Wegen — 8. 
IS. | Duddarlo Democrut s... 
d. St, Onge (Demoorst)_ = 22. 

Ws oa bes ewes eres 
St...... | Matthews (Domoit). -s 
NB. Fut (Dennocrut -n 


Hagan Democrut) -_.-_--- 
Pilcher (Democrat) ._--_- 
Forrester (Democrut) .<--- 
Vinson (Democrut)) 


Tuten (Democrat). . 4.078 
Landrum (Domocrut) 10 
T E A eae ee ot 826 
Bray (Republican)... 5 
Denton (Democrat). 11 
Wilson (Republiæan)... 700 


Harvey (Republican) 


Stubblefield (Democrut) 
-| Natcher Demoerat) 222 
Snyder (Republican 15 
Chelf (Democrat) __.. 
Siler (Republican) 
Watts (Democrat) -—. 
Perkins (Democrat). 


—.— (Democrat) .------< } 
O RT AE Post 6 
Maryland: 5th_.| Lankford (Democrat) 
Massuchusetts --- 


~ (Republlenn) 
Whitener (Demoerat) 
Taylor (Demoernt) ---.- 


Rich yublican).. 


Harsha (Republican, — 
-| Brown ( . * 
Abele (Republican) . — 


Tennsylvania ..f--e--=----- 3 


Democrut) = 
5th Hemphill Democrat) 
ecm. MeMillan (Democrat)j 
Tennesse. 


1 


— 


—— — ä — 


Quillen (Republlean) 


March 11 


Important tobacco-growing districts—Con. 


State and district} Name of Representative ber of 
(1964 boundaries) tobacco 
farms 

89699 1.021 

. Brock ‘Ropublican ADA 

-| Evins (Democrat). 3,442 

Fulton (Democrat) 70 

Bass (Democrut) 3.371 

-| Murray (Democrat) -~ 65 

-| Everett (Democrat)... 10 

5 —ͤ ͤ ————————— 17. 344 

Downing (Democrat .----- 10 

Gary Democrut 40 

Abhitt (Democrat) 6,716 

Tuck (Democrut) N. G 

Poll (Republican). 450 

Marsh (Democrut). 125 


-| Smith (Domoerut) 
Jennings (Democrat). 


8 Slack (Democrat) .......... 
K Flechler (Domot rut) 
StB 5. --| Kee (Demoerut) . 
A pn cena Sais teaen ones 


-| Schadeberg (Republican)... 
Kastenmeler (Democrat)... 
-| Thomson (Republican)... 


1 Based on State districts in 1960: at present, all An- 
bams Congressmen run st barge. 


Moment of Meditation in Public Schools: 
Bill Enacted by Maryland General 
Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the Mary- 
land General Assembly adopted at its 
1964 session a bill requiring that all stu- 
dents in the State of Maryland shall be 
present to participate in opening exer- 
cises on each morning of a schoolday 
and to meditate silently for approxi- 
mately one moment. 

Since the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, prohibiting the use of prayer and 
Bible reading in our public schools, many 
States have turned their attention to 
this matter. Iam convinced that a great 
majority of the American people dis- 
agree with the decisions of the Court. 
Yet these decisions represent the law of 
the land and must be obeyed. There are 
some who say that the decision of the 
Court prohibits any religious devotion 
in any public place. Others say that the 
Court meant only to prohibit those pray- 
ers drafted or selected by State officials. 
The fact is, Mr. President, that there is 
not a clear understanding of what the 
Supreme Court decisions mean. 

Unless and until Congress acts to 
clarify the present confusion with re- 
spect to prayer and Bible reading in the 
public schools, the individual States will 
have ample justification to proceed on 
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this matter themselves. The result will 
be a different interpretation of the Con- 
stitution in each State of the Union. 
The bill adopted by the Maryland Gen- 
eral Assembly represents one approach 
to the problem, and I ask that the text 
of this bill be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

Mr. President, on June 19, 1963, I in- 
troduced Senate Joint Resolution 92, 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution which would permit the reading 
of the Bible and the offering of prayer 
in the public schools. Similar measures 
have been introduced in the House of 
Representatives. I think it is imperative 
that hearings be scheduled on this leg- 
islation and that Congress take action 
to end the confusion, which now exists 
in our country with respect to the use 
of prayer in our public schools. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Hovse BL 80 
An act to add new section 98A to article 77 

of the Annotated Code of Maryland (1957 
edition), title “Public Education,” subtitle 
“Chapter 7. Schools,” to follow immedi- 
ately after section 98 thereof, providing 
for a daily period of silent meditation for 
the students of every public elementary 
and secondary school in the State and 
relating also to prayers, the reading of 
scripture, and the free exercise of religion 
in the public schools 


SECTION. 1. Be it enacted by the General 
Assembly of Maryland, That new section 98A 
be and it is hereby added to article 77 of 
the Annotated Code of Maryland (1957 edi- 
tion), title “Public Education,” subtitle 
“Chapter 7. Schools,” to follow immediately 
after section 98 thereof, and to read as fol- 
lows: 

“98A. Principals and teachers in every 
Public elementary and secondary school in 
this State shall require all students at these 
schools to be present and participate in 
Opening exercises on each morning of a 
school day and to meditate silently for ap- 
Prozimately one moment; ed that no 
Student or teacher shall be prohibited from 

-reading from the holy scripture, praying or 
any other expression of the free exercise of 
his religion.” 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
this act shall take effect June 1, 1964. 

Fiscal. Norx.— Not required on this bill. 
Fiscal Research Bureau. 

Explanation; Italics indicate new matter 
added to existing law. [Brackets] indicate 
Matter stricken from existing law. Capitals 
indicate amendments to bill. 

By Delegate T. H. Lowe. 


Chamberlain Questionnaire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been my practice since first becoming 
a Member of Congress to solicit the views 
Of the citizens of the Sixth Congressional 
District of Michigan early in each ses- 
on of Congress. I recently received the 
Computer tabulation of my eighth an- 
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nual questionnaire and I hasten to make 
the results public. It is especially note- 
worthy that while 56 percent favored the 
recent tax cut bill, 85 percent said that 
Federal spending should be cut to com- 
pensate for the loss of revenues due to 
the 811% billion tax reduction. Fur- 
thermore, 77 percent said that they were 
opposed to any further increases in the 
Federal debt ceiling. This response 
leaves little doubt that the public de- 
mands a cut in Federal spending and an 
end to budget deficits. 

I would also point out the response to 
questions about proposals to alleviate 
unemployment which revealed that 27 
percent favored, while 55 percent op- 
posed, the 35-hour workweek and 33 
percent favored and 50 percent opposed 
the attempt to discourage overtime work 
by requiring doubletime wage rates for 
such work. Because of the industrial- 
ized character of the Sixth District, I 
believe that these figures are significant. 

The wheat deal was another topic that 
evoked a decided opinion with 76 percent 
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saying that credit should not be extended 
to Communist countries purchasing U.S. 
surplus wheat. From the time this 
wheat deal was in the rumor state, I have 
expressed my disapproval of it, and Iam 
gratified that so many are in agreement. 
This substantiates the position of those 
of us who have twice voted not to grant 
such credit and questions the wisdom of 
the administration in forcing Congress to 
meet as late as Christmas Eve in order 
to defeat the previous decisions of the 
House. 

As in Congress, the foreign aid pro- 
gram was given a critical review by those 
answering the poll, with 54 percent stat- 
ing that the program should be de- 
creased and 20 percent that it be discon- 
tinued altogether. And in reading over 
the many individual comments added to 
many thousands of these questionnaires, 
I find there is also great concern over 
the present conduct of our foreign policy. 
There is widespread agreement that it 
lacks direction and firmness. 

The questionnaire results follow: 


Chamberlain questionnatre 


Do you favor— 
1. Chan 


2. Civil-rights legislation to— 
Insure equal access to 


Protect voting rights in Federal elections 
Enforce public school desegrogution? .-. 
Give permanent status to Civil Rights Commission 


3. Proposals to alleviate unemployment by 
A 35-hour work week 


Increased arca redevelopment progrum? 
New Cabinet Department of Urbun Affairs? 
Increased national debt cetling?. ..----.--. 
. Fedora) tax reduction at this time 2 
puing Soe spending to compensate for the loss of revenues if tax reduction 
Fe . . nena tenn ne neta ae — 
. Amending the Constitution to permit Bible reading and prayers in public schools on a 
yoluntary basis?._ -...3.----- see. 
Renegotiating the 1903 Canal Zone Treaty with Panama 
„ 7 57 Ld President authority to extend credit to Communist countries purchasing sur- 
plus wheat. : r 


Se n co 


10. Providing medical care for the elderly by 


and hospital care for those over 65 (Bow bill)? 21 


Other or not sure 


than this year), ‘This program should be— 


The Old Soldier Is Ill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
share with my colleagues an editorial 
from the Manila Bulletin, the leading 
English-language paper of the Philip- 
pine Islands, which expresses very well, 


g the present Hne of Presidential succession (Speaker of the House now suc- 
is Vice Prosident) 7 


public accommodations?. 


11. The President has requested $3,400,000,000 for foreign aid next yeur (400,000,000 more 


— — —— — 35 17 
21 14 

4 6 

32 17 

33 81 

55 18 

5⁰ 17 

38 22 

2 19 

49 3 

38 26 

& 27 

77 15 

— — — teed 31 13 
7 8 

E ..... 15 5 
“4 19 

— ——᷑ —ͤ—- 76 10 


Percent 


Percent 
3 
17 


I think, the deep affection and esteem 
in which General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur is held in the Philippine 
Islands. This affection and esteem, of 
course, is shared by Americans, indeed 
by freedom loving people around the 
world: 


THE OLD SOLDR Is ILL 

There are, in the Philippines as elsewhere 
around the world, hundreds of thousands 
of veterans of the last World War who are 
following with anxiety developments in the 
allment of General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur, now at Walter Reed Army Medi- 
cal Center. 
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It is conceivable that there is no American 
more beloved and more greatly honored and 
respected than General MacArthur, as far 
as millions of Filipinos are concerned. A 
great portion of his brilliant military career 
has been indissolubly linked with Philippine 


U.S, Armed Forces in the Far East during 
the dark early days of World War II and as 
liberator of the Philippines upon his trium- 
phant return at the head of the Armed Forces 
in the Pacific, and as United Nations Com- 
mander in Korea under whom our Philippine 
Expeditionary Force to Korea served. 

A legendary in his lifetime, in the 
Philippines as in the United States, General 
MacArthur has endeared himself to un- 
counted millions byi his Greek god traits 
and demeanor, his irreproachable char- 
3 life, by the felicity 

of expression in his pronouncements and ad- 
dresses some of which are bound to live for 
all time among literary gems, and, above 
all, as a military genius whose service to his 


Now 84 years old and in retirement, he 
has been rushed to Walter Reed Hospital at 
Washington, D.C. for medical checkup of ab- 
dominal ailments. Many prayers are being 
said here as they must be elsewhere, for 
his early recovery so that people the world 
over who look to him as the symbol of 
democracy—triumphant and love of country 
unsullled—may continue steadfast in their 
faith and firm in their resolve to carry on 
the good fight for freedom with dignity for 
all mankind. 


After the Shots: The Ordeal of 
Lyndon Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most gripping pieces of current historical 
writing that I have ever read appeared 
in the March 10 issue of Look magazine. 
It is by a noted journalist, Fletcher 
Knebel, entitled “After the Shots: The 
Ordeal of Lyndon Johnson.” I com- 
mend it to every American: 

AFTER THE SHOTS: THE ORDEAL OF 
LYNDON JOHNSON 
(By Fletcher Knebel) 


(No other President in U.S. history was 
thrust.into office with such brutal abrupt- 
ness as Lyndon Baines Johnson. Other Vice 
Presidents who followed assassinated Chief 
Executives had at least some time to ac- 
commodate their thoughts. Abraham Lin- 
coln lingered for hours after being shot; 
James A. Garfield, for 11 weeks; William 
McKinley, for 8 days. But John F. Kennedy’s 
life was ended by a bullet in the brain, and 
Lyndon Johnson probably became our 36th 
President while speeding to a hospital at 70 
miles an hour. This is the untold story of 
Johnson's ordeal—his first 14 hours as Presi- 
dent of the United States.) 

November 22, 1963: 12:29 p.m. as the open 
Lincoln convertible moved leisurely on slop- 
ing Elm Street below the Texas School Book 
Depository building, Mrs. Lady Bird Johnson 
thought how clear and sparking was the 
Dallas air. She was seated in the rear, be- 
tween her husband, Vice President Lyndon B. 
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Johnson, on her right, and U.S. Senator 
RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, of Texas, on her left, 
In the front seat was the driver, Texas High- 
way Patrolman Hurchel D. Jacks, and Secret 
Service Agent Rufus W. Youngblood. They 
were in the fourth car in the motor proces- 
sion; the second car carried President and 
Mrs. John F. Kennedy and Texas Governor 
and Mrs. John B. Connally, Jr. The tem- 
perature was in the sixties, and throughout 
the motorcade, there was a lighthearted air 
befitting a successful political excursion. In 
one car, Texas Congressmen ALBERT THOMAS 
and Jack Brooxs bantered over a census“ 
of unfriendly sign holders they were taking. 
Assistant White House Press Secretary Mal- 
colm Kilduff joked about the building’s 
name, School Book Depository. YARBOROUGH 
felt vaguely relieyed, glad to leave behind 
the tall downtown buildings. 

November 22, 1963: 12:30 p.m. Secret 
Service Agent Youngblood, a thin, balding 
Georgian with an easy drawl, had Just marked 
the local time on the flashing Hertz-Chevro- 
let time-temperature sign atop the book 
depository building. Because Vice President 
Johnson worried about keeping to schedule, 
Youngblood checked the time with his 
wristwatch. 

A moment later, at perhaps 12:31 p.m. 
there was a sharp report. To most, it sound- 
ed like a firecracker. It did to Lyndon 
Johnson. It also did to an aid, Clifton C. 
Carter, riding in another car, 

But others chilled. Texas Congressman 
Henry B. Gonzatez, who had been hunting 
recently, thought it came from a 30-caliber 
rifle. Congressman THOMAS, who had been 
in the House of Representatives the day in 
1954 when Puerto Rican nationalists fired 
from the galleries and wounded fiye Con- 
gressmen, thought, “My God, another Puerto 
Rico.” Lady Bird Johnson was sure it was 
gunfire—three shattering explosions that 
seemed to come from over her right shoulder. 
Driver Jacks felt a slight concussion and 
turned to look back to his right. 

Lyndon Johnson can't recall hearing the 
last two shots, for in the pause after the 
first report, Youngblood whirled around, 
grabbed Johnson's right arm and pushed him 
toward the floor. 

“Get down,” Youngblood shouted at Mrs. 
Johnson and Yarborough. The agent half- 
vaulted over the front seat and threw his 
175-pound, 6-foot frame over Johnson. The 
two men ended in a jumbled heap, half on 
and half off the back seat. Between them 
was a walkie-talkie set that Youngblood had 
strapped to his shoulder. Yarborough and 
Mrs. Johnson leaned forward, their heads 
bowed as though in prayer. 

“Let's get out of here,” Youngblood yelled 
to Driver Jacks. “Close it up. Follow the 
car In front.” 

The receiver crackled in Toungblood's 
walkie-talkie. It was Agent Roy Kellerman's 
voice in the Kennedy car ahead. “Take off. 
We're going to Parkland Hospital. Follow 
us.” 

Immediately behind Johnson's vehicle was 
a Secret Service followup car, in which agents 
were riding with slightly opened doors. 
When the shots rang out, Agent Thomas L. 
Johns jumped out and ran toward the John- 
son car. But it already had speeded up. 
Johns was left temporarily stranded. 

From beneath Youngblood’s body, Johnson 
asked, “What's happened?“ 

“I'm not sure,” said the agent. But 
something serious has happened in the Pres- 
idential car.“ Youngblood feared the worst. 
He'd seen an agent in the Secret Service car 
just ahead rise and aim & submachine gun 
toward the Book Depository building, He'd 
seen commotion In the Kennedy car, and 
over the side of the Johnson convertible, he'd 
seen spectators running and throwing them- 
selves on the ground. 

Johnson, who later tried to reconstruct his 
own thoughts during these minutes, could 
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remember only that he belleved something 
terrible had happened. He had seen nothing 
untoward ahead, but Youngblood’s sudden 
blow on his right arm and now the weight of 
the agent’s body on his, bespoke the fear of 
calamity. He trusted the Secret Service 
agent and knew intuitively that he should 
follow instructions. 

“Can you tell whether anyone's hit in the 
President's car?“ Youngblood asked Jacks. 
The driver couldn't make out. The whis- 
tling wind prevented further conversation 
between front and rear seats, for Jacks was 
now going 70 miles an hour on the Stemmons 
Expressway. Despite the speed, he tried to 
keep only a few yards behind the bumper in 
front of him. 

Youngblood’s radio crackled again, It was 
Emory P. Roberts, assistant agent in charge 
of the White House Secret Service detail. 
“Rufe, keep your man covered,” ordered 
Roberts. 

Instinct and experience now prompted 
Youngblood to say to Johnson, “I don't know 
how bad it is yet in the President's car, but 
you'd better prepare to be acting President 
as soon as we get to the hospital.“ 

Johnson did not reply, Yarborough and 
Lady Bird, still hunched forward, were si- 
lent. The wind lashed at the open convert- 
ible. A bit later, Youngblood spoke into 
Johnson’s ear, “When we get to the hospital, 
you follow me. We're going in fast.“ 

“OK, fine.” Johnson’s voice was calm. 

November 22, 1963: 12:36 p.m. Five leading 
cars screeched to a halt at the emergency 
entrance of Parkland Hospital. It was now 
about 5 minutes since the shots were fired. 
They had come 3.5 miles from Elm Street. 
Youngblood lifted himself off Johnson and 
backed out of the car. 

Johnson followed at once. He stood on the 
walk, pulling at an arm, massaging his chest, 
flexing his arms. He did so because of the 
cramped position in which he had been rid- 
ing, but onlookers promptly assumed he had 
had a heart seizure. Within minutes, word 
was broadcast to the Nation that Johnson, 
who had a heart attack in 1955, was thought 
to have been felled by another attack, Panic 
rumors raced across the United States. (In 
an Omaha, Nebr., movie theater, the manager 
stopped the film and announced, ‘President 
Kennedy has been assassinated, Governor 
Connally shot, and Vice President Johnson 
has suffered a severe heart attack.") 

But Johnson was walking swiftly into the 
hospital, surrounded by Secret Service 
agents. Another agent escorted Mrs. John- 
son as she left Senator YarsoroucH and fol- 
lowed her husband. Agent Roberts pushed 
ahead. As he ran past the Presidential car, 
Roberts saw a gaping, bloody wound in Ken- 
nedy's head. This thought flashed through 
his mind: We've got a new President to pro- 
tect." Roberts ran to the reception desk, 
asked a nurse for a room for Johnson that 
would be secure and had a phone. She led 
him a few steps to the minor-medicine-and- 
surgery suite, consisting of a large room and 
a smaller backroom. Three patients were 
being treated. The nurse hurried them out. 

The Johnsons, with seven Secret Service 
escorts, moved in at once. Youngblood 
posted two agents at the door. Don't let 
anybory in unless you know them,“ he 
ordered. 

“How is the President?” Johnson asked 
Emory Roberts. Roberts shook his head. 
“I don't think he’ll make it,“ he said. Pri- 
vately, he felt sure that Kennedy was dead. 
but that was for the doctors to determine. 

The inner area in which the Johnsons 
stood with Youngblood and two other agents 
was a tantiled, soundproofed room divided 
by white curtains into eight cubicles. In 
each cubicle was a treatment table or cart. 
The room was weirdly bright from overhead 
se aan lights. One window overlooked 

the backyard; the other, the ambulance dock 
at the emergency entrance. 
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“Pull the blinds,” Youngblood ordered an- 
other agent. The lowering of the venetian 
blinds accentuated the garish illumination 
Within. Johnson leaned against the inner 
doorway, sniffing at a vapor inhaler that he 
Often uses to clear his nasal passages. The 
area was hushed. Agents spoke in lowered 
voices. 

November 22, 1963; 12:38 pm. Down the 
hallway, there was wild confusion after Ken- 
nedy and Connally were wheeled into “trau- 
ma rooms” 1 and 2. Newspapermen fought 
for telephones. The corridors heaved with 
Politicians, policemen, doctors, nurses, and 
White House staffers, many weeping and all 
Seeking accurate information in the storm of 
rumor. 

In this uproar, a White House officer un- 
obtrusively moved into the hallway near 
Johnson's room, He was the man with the 
“football''—White House slang for the bag 
Containing the top-secret codes by which the 
President, and only the President, can order 
the great nuclear weapons launched in case 
of war. The officer had been riding in a 
motorcade car not far from President Ken- 
nedy. Now, he switched to Lyndon Johnson 
and took up his post outside minor medicine 
and surgery. The infinitely complex mecha- 
nism of the U.S. Government was silently 
shifting gears. 

In the minor-medicine suite, a Signal 
Corps technician got lines open to Wash- 
ington and to Air Force 1, the Presidential 
Plane waiting at Dallas“ Love Field, Agent 
Roberts, 20-year Secret Service veteran, had 
a hunch that dwarfed his other thoughts: 
Johnson must be gotten back to Washington 
&t once. He called Secret Service headquar- 
ters in Washington. It promptly agreed. 
Nobody could know what was afoot. There 
Might be a conspiracy to wipe out all top 
Federal officials. From then on, Roberts’ 
Sole aim was to get Johnson to Washington 
as fast as possible under heavy protection. 
Roberts called Col. James Swindal, pilot of 
the Presidential plane, told him to be pre- 
Pared to return to Washington. Swindal 
Quickly ordered more fuel. He had only a 
light load for the Boeing 1707's scheduled 
flight to Austin, Tex. The Air Force colonel 
Also asked Dallas police for more security, 
and, within minutes, the big transport was 
ringed by 20 policemen. 

Four Texas Congressmen, all friends of 
Johnson, were admitted one by one to the 
bare Johnson retreat. They were Thomas, 
Brooks, Gonzalez, and Homer Thornberry. 
Recently named a Federal judge, Thornberry 
Was a Johnson intimate. Johnson’s face lit 
up when he saw him, but he shook his head. 
This is a time for prayer, if there ever was 
One, Homer,” he said. 

Agents brought chairs and offered them, 
but the Johnsons preferred to stand. Mo- 
ments passed in silence. GonzaLez moved 
to the other side of the room, afraid that he 
Might seem to be in He couldn't 
take his eyes from Johnson's immobile face. 
Gonwzatez heard an agent say of Kennedy, 

Yes, yes, I think it's all over.” ‘Clif Carter 
Went to a hall vending machine, brought 
black coffee in paper cups for the Johnsons. 

Youngblood phoned Austin, Tex, and 
Washington to order Secret Service guards 
for-the two Johnson daughters, Lynda Bird, 
& student at the University of Texas, and 
Lucy Baines, a student at Washington's Na- 

Cathedral School for Girls. As it 
turned out, Lynda had gone to the Gover- 
noris home in Austin to be with the Con- 
nally children. In Washington, Lucy was 
in her school gym with the entire student 
body, praying for Kennedy. As the Rever- 
end Edward Schneider, the school chaplain, 
Prayed aloud, a wave of sobs moved through 

girls like a moaning wind. 

In minor surgery, Mrs. Johnson asked to 
See Mrs, Kennedy and Mrs. Connally. An 
agent and Congressman Brooxs escorted her 
through the corridor, marked in the center 
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by a. foot-wide, redtile strip. Ladybird 
found Jacqueline Kennedy in her blood- 
stained pink sult, They stood mutely in 
grief, and Mrs, Johnson found the look in 
the younger woman's eyes almost unbear- 
able to witness. Then she went to Mrs. 
Connally, a friend for years. They had been 
together in victory and defeat with their 
husbands, and they embraced in that strange 
mixture of companionship and sadness that 
requires no words. 

In the Johnson area of minor surgery, a 
nurse in a blood-spotted white uniform en- 
tered, carrying two small brown-paper bags. 
These, she explained, were Governor Con- 
nally’s clothes, Under hospital regulations, 
someone had to sign for them. “How about 
his money?” asked Carter. It's at the 
desk,” replied the nurse. Carter signed the 
slips. 

November 22, 1963: 1:13 p.m. Agent Rob- 
erts brought the word from trauma room 
1 that all had feared—President Kennedy 
was dead. Roberts, a tall man of quick 
speech and movements, hurried on: 

“We don't know all the ramifications of 
the shooting. We don't know, but maybe 
it's part of an overall plot. We need to get 
you back to the plane and to Washington as 
quickly as possible. We ought to leave at 
once.” 

Johnson’s mind harked back to the Lin- 
coln assassination, when conspirators plot- 
ted to kill other Government leaders as well. 
Johnson turned to Youngblood. “What do 
you recommend?” 

Youngblood was blunt. “We should eva- 
cuate this hospital right away, get on that 
plane and get back to Washington,” he said. 
“We don't know whether this is one man, 
two men, a gang, or an army. The White 
House is the safest place to conduct the 
Nation's business.” 

Thornberry agreed with the agents, but 
Johnson said he first wanted an opinion 
from Kenneth O'Donnell and Lawrence 
O'Brien, two long-time confidants of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. Roberts hurried out, found 
O'Donnell and brought him back to the new 
President. O’Donnell’s face was tight with 
grief, He said simply, “Mr. President, the 
President is dead.” 

Johnson gripped his arm wordlessly. 
O'Donnell told Johnson that he agreed with 
the Secret Service, that Johnson should 
return at once to Washington. Johnson 
asked him to please call Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy, brother of the slain 
President. O'Donnell nodded and left. 

Youngblood whispered to Agent Johns, 
instructing him to go get an unmarked car 
for a swift ride to the airport. 


Johnson turned to Cliff Carter. “Get 
Valenti, Liz, and Marie,” he said. Find 
them and get them to the plane.” Carter 


left in search of Jack Valenti, a public-rela- 
tions adviser; Mrs. Elizabeth Carpenter, 
Mrs. Johnson’s public-relations secretary; 
and Marie Fehmer, Johnson's personal sec- 
retary. 

At this moment, Johnson felt torn. He did 
not want to go before Mrs. Kennedy was 
ready to leave with the President's body, 
but he was being pressured to do so by 
everyone. Conscious both of history and of 
political criticism that might arise later, he 
turned to his wife. “Bird,” he said, “why 
don’t you make some notes on all this?” 

Mrs. Johnson reached in her purse for 
notebook and pencil. From time to time 
thereafter, she scribbled her impressions of 
events on the Nation’s Black Friday. Un- 
bidden, Thornberry also began making 
notes—with the time of various incidents 
indicated. Later, on the plane, Cliff Carter 
would dictate more notes to Marie Fehmer, 
and Secret Service agents, at Johnson’s re- 
quest, would jot down their own chronicles, 
All these later became the basis of the White 
House log. 2 
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In trauma room 1, where John F, Ken- 
nedy’s body lay under a white sheet, Mal- 
colm Kilduff, the assistant press secretary, 
found O'Donnell, and asked permission to 
announce Kennedy’s death to the press. 
But O'Donnell declined to make the decision, 
sending him instead to the new President, 
in company with Agent Kellerman. 

Mr. President,” said Kilduff, “I should 
announce the death of President Kennedy. 
Is it all right with you?” 

Johnson hesitated a moment. No, Mac,” 
he said, “I think we'd better wait a few min- 
utes. I think I'd better get out of here and 
get back to the plane before you announce 
it. We don't know whether this is a world- 
wide conspiracy, whether they are after me 
as well as they were after President Kennedy, 
or whether they're after Speaker MCCORMACK 
and Senator HAYDEN," 

By law, House Speaker Joun W. 
McCormack was now next in line for suc- 
cession to the Presidency, followed by aged 
Senator Cart HAYDEN of Arizona, President 
pro tem of the Senate. Kilduff agreed to 
withhold the announcement. of Kennedy's 
death until after Johnson left the hospital, 

But the word was already out, official or 
not. At about that time, a newspaperman 
waiking past the parked convertible in which 
Johnson rode to the hospital heard the car 
radio blare: “The President is dead.” 

O'Donnell returned to help Johnson get 
ready to leave. But now Johnson demurred, 
“I can't leave without Mrs. Kennedy,” he 
said. 

“She won't leave without the body,” 
O'Donnell replied. “That will take time. I 
think you'd better go." 

As Secret Service agents moved out with 
Johnson, Congressman GonzaLez suddenly 
found himself in a thronged corridor with 
two paper sacks, One contained Governor 
Connally’s pants, shirt, and socks; the other, 
his blood-stained, bullet-pierced coat. Cliſt 
Carter had thrust them on the Co: 
when he left to round up other Johnson 
aides. In trauma room 1, GONZALEZ saw 
Mrs. Kennedy, sitting alone and desolate, the 
blood of her husband still caking her gloves, 
pink suit, and left stocking. 

GonzaLez thought of a boyhood-learned 
line from “Rimas,” by the 19th-century 
Spanish poet, Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer. In 
English, it translates roughly as: “Oh, God, 
how alone the dead are left.” He thought 
of the abrupt transfer of the panoply of 
Presidential power, and soon he was walking 
in a daze toward the exit, still clutching the 
paper bags. 

(At this moment in Washington’s Senate 
Office Building, Senate Rules Committee 
staff investigators were quizzing Don B, 
Reynolds, Maryland insurance agent, in 
secret session. Reynolds was giving infor- 
mation that linked Lyndon Johnson to a 
phase of the explosive Bobby Baker case. A 
staff member left the room for a moment, 
heard that Kennedy was dead, returned 
without disclosing the news. Reynolds kept 
talking—unaware that the man he was dis- 
cussing was now the President.) 

Youngblood hurried Johnson out the 
emergency doorway. Mrs. Earle Cabell, wife 
of the Dallas mayor, saw Johnson completely 
surrounded by Secret Service men. She 
realized with a start then that the rumors 
were true—Kennedy was dead, 

Johnson was propelled into a waiting un- 
marked four-door sedan that belonged to 
Dallas Police Chief Jesse E. With 
Youngblood, Johnson got in the back seat. 
Thornberry sat in front with the chief, who 
was to drive. Three agents and Congress- 
man Brooks were to follow with Mrs. John- 
son In another car. 

“Chief,” said Youngblood, “go as fast as 
you can, but avoid the routes we came over 
if possible.” 

As the car started forward, a man waved 
from the sidewalk. “Wait for me,” he 
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called. Youngblood- didn’t recognize him. 
“No, keep going,” he shouted, But Johnson 
knew who it was—Congressman THOMAS. 

“No,” said Johnson, stop and pick him 
up.” 

Tomas slid into the front seat, and the 
car moved swiftly away from the hospital, 
Youngblood pushed on Johnson's shoulder. 
“Get down below the window level,” he 
said. “All right?” 

“Fine,” said Johnson. They rode in 
silence a moment, the car picking up speed. 
Several motorcycles joined them, the first of 
many that would gravitate toward the 
chief’s automobile en route to Love Field. 
“Homer,” said Johnson, “come back here 
and sit with me.” 

As the car raced at 60 miles an hour, 
Homer Thornberry crawled over the front 
seat and placed himself between Johnson 
and the left window. Now the new Presi- 
dent had a man on each side of him. Chief 
Curry sounded his siren once, but John- 
son and Youngbiood both objected, and the 
siren was stilled. Motorcycle police cleared 
intersections. ahead. From Parkland Hos- 
pital to Love Field was 3.4 miles. 

Youngblood’s walkie-talkie was still 
strapped to his shoulder, and he raised 
Air Force One. “Get ready for us,“ he said. 
“We're only a couple of minutes away.” 
Then an afterthought: Johnson wanted to 
make sure that Air Force flight steward 
Paul Glynn, who had been on the Johnson 
plane, would transfer to Air Force One. 
Glynn was already there, said the plane's 
communicator. 

November 22, 1963: 1:30 p.m., Air Force 
One was parked near gate 27 on Love Field’s 
east wing, an area shielded by buildings and 
a brick wall. As they drove up and stopped, 
Youngblood said, “I want us to run up 
the ramp.” They did so, hurrying through 
the cordon of police and trotting up into 


the plane. Agents promptly lowered all 
shades in the aircraft. Johnson aides soon 
began to arrive. 


In the Presidential compartment of Air 
Force One, Johnson avoided Kennedy’s- big 
chair. Instead, he sat across the aisle at a 
table. He was joined by Mrs. Johnson and 
Congressmen Thomas, Brooks, and Thorn- 
berry. At once an argument began. John- 
son wanted to fly to Washington and take 
the oath of office there. The Secret Service 
favored this course, too, not wishing to delay 
for a ceremony. At the same time, Johnson 
declined to take off until Mrs. Kennedy and 
her husband's body were aboard. In that 
case, the three Congressmen all argued for 
an oath-taking on the ground in Dallas. 
“You've got to take the oath now, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” THomas said to Johnson. “Suppose 
there was weather trouble, and it took 3 or 
4 hours to get to Washington. The United 
States can’t wait that long.” 

Thornberry and Brooks agreed. Actually, 
from fragments that all had heard on the 
radio, they feared panic might seize the 
Nation. The New York Stock Exchange 
Board of Governors already had closed the 
exchange, following a spectacular market 
break that erased $11 billion in stock values 
in 26 minutes after the news flash of the 
shooting reached the exchange floor. In the 
end, Johnson agreed to be sworn in before 
leaving—provided Robert Kennedy agreed. 

November 22, 1963: 1:35 pm. On th 
plane's phone, Johnson called the Attorney 
General through the White House switch- 
board. The dazed, sorrowing brother was 
walking about his rolling country backyard 
in McLean, Va., with Central Intelligence 

cy Director John McCone. Kennedy 
took the call over the telephone near his 
swimming pool. It was 1:35 p.m. in Dallas, 
2:35 in Washington. 

Johnson offered his condolences, then 
asked if Kennedy had any objection to his 
taking the oath of office right away. Kennedy 
replied that anything that was desired would 
be all right with him. Well, asked Johnson, 
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who could swear him in? Kennedy promised 
to find out and call back. 

Kennedy called Deputy Attorney General 
Nicholas de B, Katzenbach, who was at his 
desk in the Justice Department. Katzenbach 
said any officer empowered to administer a 
Federal oath could officiate. Kennedy relayed 
this information to Johnson in Air Force 
One. 

November 22, 1963: 2:15 p.m. Johnson de- 
cided to try Federal District Judge Sarah T. 
Hughes, an old political supporter. A call 
was put through to U.S. District Attorney H. 
Barefoot Sanders, who said he would try to 
reach her. He did, at 2:15 pm. She had 
just reached home from the Trade Mart, 
where she had been among those awaiting the 
speech that Kennedy never delivered. She 
said she could get to the airport in 10 min- 
utes. The 67-year-old judge got in her red 
sports car and drove to Love Field. On the 
way, she realized she had no copy of the con- 
stitutional oath, and she decided to make do 
with what she could remember of it. 

Meanwhile, Cliff Carter called Katzenbach 
in W n to get the text of the con- 
stitutional oath. Katzenbach already was 
studying his annotated copy of the Con- 
stitution, and he flipped to the tab marked 
Presidency.“ then dictated to Marie Fehmer. 
Jack Valenti read back the copy to Katzen- 
bach for a check on accuracy. 

Now, Mrs. Kennedy arrived at the plane. 
The casket with her husband's body was 
brought aboard by three devoted aides, 
helped by Secret Service agents. The burden 
was placed in the after compartment, not 
far from where Johnson sat. Jacqueline 
Kennedy seated herself near the coffin. The 
chill of death was upon Air Force One. 

While waiting for Judge Hughes, Johnson 
summoned O'Donnell and O'Brien. The 
two loyal aides of President Kennedy noted 
that Johnson was not sitting in the Kennedy 
chair, but at the card table across the aisle. 
Johnson said that, as repugnant as it might 
be in this moment of sorrow, they must 
begin to act. They must quickly show the 
Nation and the world the basic continuity 
of the U.S, Government—a theme he was to 
stress throughout the arduous days ahead. 
“You can’t disrupt the institutions of this 
country with an assassin’s bullet,” was the 
way Johnson put it then. He leaned to- 
ward the two stricken men. 

“The Constitution is putting me in the 
White House,” Johnson said to them, “but 
there's no law that says you've got to stay 
there with me. But I need your help badly. 
And not just now, but from now on in.” 

He said O'Donnell and O'Brien were the 
two chief symbols of Kennedy's authority, 
and they must remain with him for an 
orderly and united transition. The two men 
assured him they would stay as long as 
needed. O'Brien was amazed at Johnson's 
composure, his delicate balancing of compas- 
sion for the Kennedy group with the de- 
cisiveness required for new leadership. 

Johnson drank water and caffein-free 
coffee. At the gates of Love Field, Judge 
Hughes was halted by police until a motor- 
cycle man went to the Presidential plane to 
confirm her story. Then she got an escort 
across the field. 

In the plane, the judge embraced the 
Johnsons, old friends of the Texas political 
wars. 

They were ready for the ceremony. John- 
son asked Kilduff if the press should be 
admitted. Kilduff said yes, and brought 
three newsmen aboard as pool representa- 
tives. About 30 people crowded into the 
small Presidential cabin. It was hot, stuffy, 
humid, There was a moment of uncertain 
waiting. Then Mrs. Kennedy entered, blood 
still streaking her suit and left stocking. 
Breaths were held, not a word was said. 
Her large eyes, mirroring shock and be- 
wilderment, roved over the crowd. Johnson 
drew her gently to his left side, placed Mrs. 
Johnson on his right. Judge Hughes stood 
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before him with Marie Fehmer's typewritten 
copy of the oath. Johnson sipped a glass of 
ice water. 

Then he spoke to Army Capt. Cecil 
Stoughton, the White House photographer 
and the only cameraman aboard. “We've 
got everybody in now,” said Johnson, “Is 
this all right?” 

“No, sir,” said Stoughton, motioning with 
his hand, “you'll have to moye back just a 
bit.” 

Stoughton began shooting the first of nine 
black-and-white pictures with a 650-milli- 
meter camera with extra-wide-angle lens and 
Hash attachment. Kilduff started the plane's 
tape recorder. Judge Hughes's hand holding 
the oath trembled. Just then, Larry O’Brien 
gave her a small Bible. It had been thrust 
into his hand by Sgt. Joseph Ayres, a mem- 
ber of the plane crew, who had found it in 
n cream-colored case resting on the book- 
shelf beside John Kennedy’s bed. 

November 22, 1963: 2:38 pm. Judge 
Hughes held out the Bible. Johnson placed 
his left hand on it and raised his right hand. 
He repeated after the Judge: “I do solemnly 
swear that I will faithfully execute the office 
of President of the United States, and will, 
to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.“ 

Of her own volition, although it is not 
found in the Constitution, Judge Hughes 
added: “So help me God.” 

Johnson repeated: “So help me God.” 

Johnson kissed Mrs, Kennedy softly on the 
cheek and whispered, “You're so brave to do 
this, and I'll ever be grateful to you.” He 
turned and kissed his wife, then embraced 
Mrs. Evelyn Lincoln, Kennedy's personal 
secretary, The crowd began to disperse. 

“Let's get this plane back to Washington,” 
said Johnson firmly. Moments later, the 
great jet engines began their ear-shattering 
whine, Colonel Swindal, with Lt. Col. Lewis 
Hanson as his copilot, taxied toward the 
runway. The wheels left the ground at 2:47 
P.m., Dallas time. Swindal cruised north- 
east at normal high speed, but gained time 
because the four ground radar control sta- 
tions passed him over the airways at top 
priority. He would have reached Andrews 
Air Force Base in 2 hours § minutes, but he 
slowed down near the end to avoid landing 
before the scheduled 6 p.m, Washington 
time. Thus, the flight took 2 hours 13 
minutes. 

As the plane left the runway in Dallas. 
Johnson switched on the TV set in the Presi- 
dential cabin. He felt out of touch with the 
world. But the picture was blurred, and 
he had to wait until later for good reception. 
Sitting with Mrs. Johnson, he called Mrs. 
Rose Kennedy, mother of the slain President. 
at the Kennedy compound in Hyannis Port 
on Cape Cod. When the phone was an- 
swered, he said, “I wish to speak to the 
President's mother.” He got Mrs. Kennedy 
on the line, but the connection went bad, 
and he had to hang up and try again. The 
second time, the reception was good. 

“Mrs. Kennedy,” he said, “I wish to God Í 
could do something to help you.“ Then he 
choked with emotion and handed the phone 
to his wife. "Here's Lady Bird,” he said. 

“Oh, Mrs. Kennedy,” she said, “we feel a5 
though our hearts had been cut out.” She 
paused, “But all of us must remember how 
fortunate the Nation was to have had your 
son as long as it did.” 

“Thank you, Lady Bird,” 
Kennedy, 

Then the President called Mrs. Nellie Con- 
nally at Parkland Hospital. Both of the 
Johnsons talked to her and learned that 
Governor Connally had a good chance to pull 
through. But he was still in surgery. 

Johnson turned quickly to the tasks 
ahead. He summoned the three Texas Con- 
gressmen and his aids, began ticking off 
what needed to be done. He wanted three 
men to meet him at Andrews, share the heli- 
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copter ride to the White House and brief 
him on current world trouble spots: Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert 5, McNamara, Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk, and McGeorge 
Bundy, White House National Security As- 
sistant. He wanted to meet the Cabinet 
and legislative leaders that night. He 
wanted certain calls lined up. He wanted to 
Prepare a statement to read at Andrews. 
Mrs. Johnson made notes as he talked. 

Some of his wishes could not be met. 
He'd forgotten that Rusk and five other 
Cabinet officers were over the Pacific on 
& mission to Tokyo. Their plane was turn- 
ing back now, but would not Jand in Wash- 
ington for many hours. The Cabinet meet- 
ing was reset for Saturday morning. There 
Were phone calls to Walter Jenkins, John- 
son's trusted aid in Washington. BHI 
Moyers, O’Brien, and Maj, Gen. Chester V. 
Clifton, Presidential military aide, all took 
a hand in arranging the meetings over the 
plane's phone, Valenti and Mrs. Carpenter 
helped work on Johnson's statement, which 
he scribbled on the plane's stationery. Marie 
Fehmer typed it. 

Mrs. Carpenter reminded Mrs. Johnson 
that she too would have to say something 
in Washington, “Well, I just feel as though 
there's been a dreadful nightmare, and some- 
297 we must have strength,” said the First 

dy. 

“Then that's just what you should say.“ 
Said Mrs. Carpenter, making a note of the 
remark. 

Johnson, downing more cups of caffein- 
free coffee, mused aloud to his friends about 
the dilemma facing him. In the next few 
hours, he had to show the world, especially 
Nikita Khrushchev, that U.S. leadership con- 
tinued with firm resolve. At the same time, 
he could not do anything that would ap- 
Pear to intrude on the bottomless sorrow for 
President Kennedy. It was a hairline to 
tread. “It’s the Kremlin that worries me,” 
he said. “It can't be allowed to detect a 
waver or a bit of hesitancy. Khrushchev is 
a man of quick and short memories, and 
he's asking himself right now what kind of 
a man Iam. He's got to know he’s dealing 
With a man of determination, anxious for 
Peace, but not afraid to stand up for his 
Nation.” 

There was also economic concern after 
the market collapse. The Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve System were preparing 
Statements designed to stiffen confidence and 
forestall any ruinous speculation against the 
dollar. Johnson had to be brought abreast 
Of these moves. 

While the new President worked, Mrs. 
Kennedy maintained her vigil beside the 
Casket in the rear compartment, just a few 
feet away. With her sat her husband's de- 
Voted friends and aids, O'Brien, O'Donnell 
and Dave Powers. She consoled them. “You 
Were with him at the start and you're with 

at the end,” she said. They winced to 
realize that it was a frail young woman who 
Was comforting the supposedly tough Irish 
Politicians from Massachusetts. 

With Johnson, there was still the matter of 
Security. He told Youngblood that after 
landing by helicopter on the White House 
lawn, he would go to the Vice-Presidential 
Office in the Executive Office Building across 
the street, then later to his home, The Elms, 
in the Spring Valley section of Washing- 
ton. Youngblood protested. “We want you 
in the White House,” he said, “That’s the 
best Place to protect you, Mr. President.” 

‘That would be presumptuous on my 
Part," said Johnson. “I won't do it. 

“Well, my job is to think first of security.” 

I realize that,” replied Johnson, “but you 
can protect The Elms too, can't you?” 

Youngblood said they could, and so it was 
Settled. Johnson would not stay at the 
White House that night. Agent Johns called 
Washington and had Johnson's regular 
Phones at his home disconnected. Three 
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numbers were in the directory, and the agent 
could envisage the phones ringing con- 
stantly, All lines now were channeled 
through the White House switchboard. 
The landing at Andrews posed a problem. 
Johnson decided that in the first few hours, 
the new administration had to operate in a 
goldfish bowl to give the Nation confidence. 
He got word to Andrew Hatcher, assistant 
press secretary at the White House, to permit 
normal full press coverage. “I want the 
world to know,” Johnson told his aids, “that 


while the leader has fallen, the Nation isn't. 


prostrate.” 

When the sleek blue-and-white Presiden- 
blal transport rolled to a halt at Andrews, the 
casket had to be transferred to an ambulance 
before a nationwide TV audience. Then 
Johnson had to speak his piece, standing 
bareheaded in the night air before the glar- 
ing arc lights, He read 57 words from a small 
white card; 

“This is a sad time for all people. We have 
suffered a loss that cannot be weighed. For 
me, it is a deep personal tragedy. I know the 
world shares the sorrow that Mrs. Kennedy 
and her family bear. I will do my best. That 
is all I can do. I ask for your help—and 
God's." 

November 22, 1963, 6:17 p.m. As Ken- 
nedy’s body rolled toward the Bethesda Naval 
Hospital, Johnson climbed into the Presiden- 
tial helicopter with McNamara, Bundy, and 
Under Secretary of State George W. Ball. 
Mrs. Johnson, Liz Carpenter and several aids 
rode with them in this first of three copters. 
They landed on the back lawn of the White 
House at 6:17 p.m. 

“Liz,” said the President, “you go with 
Lady Bird and help her all you can.“ 

Mrs, Johnson rode in a limousine to The 
Elms, where more than 100 reporters waited. 
She made a brief statement that she had pre- 
pared on the plane, then walked up the steps, 
to be embraced by her daughter Lucy. She 
called Lynda in Austin, then went into the 
kitchen to supervise the cooking of a fried- 
chicken dinner, 

Johnson walked from the helicopter to 
the White House situation room, where 
Bundy and intelligence officers briefed him 
before a large map of the world. Then, under 

he walked across the street to his old 
Vice Presidential office, No. 274, in the an- 
cient, baroque Executive Office Building, 
which U. S. Grant once called a mixture of 
all the architectures of Europe.” 

At his desk, Johnson wrote two longhand 
letters, one to Caroline Kennedy and one to 
John, Jr., the now-fatherless children of the 
slain young President. A flurry of appoint- 
ments and phone calls followed. At 6:55, he 
met with Under Secretary of State W. Averell 
Harriman and Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
of Arkansas, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

At 7:05, he got a call from former President 
Harry S. Truman. At 7:10, he called former 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. At 7:29, he 
called Sargent Shriver, Peace Corps Director 
and the dead President's brother-in-law. 

November 22, 1963, 7:40 p.m. He met with 
the congressional leaders and repeated what 
he had been saying to others. He needed 
thelr help. They must unite, present one 
face to the world, forego party differences for 
awhile. 

He tried to reach Herbert Hoover, but the 
ailing former President was already asleep. 
He talked with Senator Edward M. Kennedy, 
younger brother of President Kennedy; with 
Speaker McCormack; with Senator Richard 
B. Russell, chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee; with Supreme Court 
Justice Arthur J. Goldberg. 

A call to Keith Funston, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, provided the 
only humor in the long ordeal, He thanked 
Funston for closing the . “Thanks, 
Mr. President,” said Funston. “Nobody has 
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complimented the stock exchange for any- 
thing in a long while.” 

At 8:06, he met with three aides and ate a 
bowl of soup, his first food since breakfast. 
He received a telegram from Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH, with whom he had been at odds. 
It pledged unity among feuding Texas Dem- 
ocrats. 

At 9 p.m., he was driven home, a 15-min- 
ute ride. In the big house that he had pur- 
chased from party hostess Perle Mesta. 
Johnson embraced his wife and daughter, 
then faced a situation familiar to millions 
of late-working husbands. 

“I've got some fried chicken for you,” said 
Mrs. Johnson. 

“Darling,” he said, “I should have called 
you from the office, I had something to eat 
there.“ 

He seated himself in a special chair de- 
signed for him by Dr. Janet Travell, Presi- 
dent Kennedy's physician. (Johnson had 
consulted Dr. Travell about a back ailment 
in 1962. She had also ordered a slight bulld- 
up of his right heel.) He relaxed now with 
old friends: Dr. Willis Hurst, Emory Univer- 
sity heart specialist, Mr. and Mrs, Horace 
Busby, Valenti, Moyers, and Carter. But it 
wasn't quite the same—and never would be 
again. He was the President of the United . 
States now, and even his old friends exhib- 
ited an unfamiliar restraint, a deference, an 
added bit of courtesy. As they sat in the 
terrace room, with its high windows, he 
chatted about the day's events and what lay 
ahead. Once, while sipping a glass of low- 
calorie orange juice, he noted the photo- 
graph of another Texas, the late Speaker of 
the House Sam Rayburn, hanging on the 
wall, Rayburn had been his political men- 
tor for almost 30 years, had been at his side 
in Los Angeles when he decided to accept the 
offer of the Vice-Presidential nomination. 
He raised his glass to the picture. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “I sure wish you were 
here tonight.” In another man, it would 
have been considered a flight of histronics, 
but his old friends knew how intensely Lyn- 
don Johnson wished that Mr. Sam were there 
to give him comfort and advice, 

His daughter Lucy came to the room, took 
her father's hand and said three words 
aloud: “I loye you.” Then they whispered 
together for a minute or so while his friends 
looked away. 

At one point, Johnson asked for Secret 
Service Chief James J. Rowley, who was sit- 
ting with other agents in an adjoining room. 

Jim.“ he said, “I don’t know how your 
shop operates, but Youngblood deserves 
something—a decoration, a promotion or 
whatever you do. He was great. If I'd been 
in his spot, I don’t think I'd have had the 
nerve to knock the Vice President to the 
floor.” 

Once the TV set was turned on, but the 
first pictures were of Jack Kennedy playing 
with his children at Hyannis Port in happier 
days. 

“Oh, God, no.“ said Johnson, “I can't take 
that. Not now.“ 

So they turned to another channel, and 
later Johnson was wryly amused at pictures 
of his early life. But he soon tired of tele- 
vision and, for a long while, he just sat and 
talked quietly with his friends. Finally, 
after midnight, Johnson bade the others good 
night and went up to his room. Carter, 
Valenti, and Moyers were to stay the night, 
and, after a few minutes, they too retired to 
their separate bedrooms, Each man was just 
unbuttoning his clothes when the room 
phone rang. It was the President. Come 
on to my room,” he sald. “I want to talk 
to you.” 

Each man redressed and walked to the 
master bedroom, with its beige paneling, its 
paintings of Texas scenes by Porfiro Salinas, 
and its French-provincial furniture. A TV 
set faced the bed, but it was not on. John- 
son was in bed in his pajamas, propped up 
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by pillows. Newspapers and secret CIA in- 
telligence reports littered the bedspread. 

1 want to talk some more,” he said. 
“We've gota lot of work ahead. I want to 
think out my agenda.“ And so the three 
men sat on chairs and helped plan an hour- 
by-hour schedule of what Johnson should 
say and do on Saturday. He pounded at his 
theme—unity, continuity, a smooth transi- 
tion of power in one of the Natlon's cruelest 
crises. 


Occasionally, Johnson's mind flicked back 
over the day of tragedy. He couldn't get over 
Jacqueline Kennedy's unflinching courage. 
Once, he said, At a time when we showed 
the world our ugly, seamy side, she revealed 
and symbolized our nobler side. We should 
always be grateful to her for it.“ It was al- 
most 3:30 a.m. when the conversation finally 
ended. 

“Well, good night, boys,” he said. “Get 
a lot of sleep fast. It’s going to be a long 
day tomorrow.“ 

November 22, 1963: 3:30 m. President 
Johnson recalls that he fell asleep almost 
immediately after his aides left. Bill Moyers 
remembers something else, As he opened 
the window, in the bedroom that had been 
assigned to him, he saw Secret Service 

agents patrolling the grounds, their forms 
shadowy in the pale night light. It struck 
Moyers full force then. The President to- 
night was not John F. Kennedy, but Lyndon 
B. Johnson. z 

At that moment, Kennedy's body was leav- 
ing the Bethesda Naval Hospital to lle in 
state in the White House East Room. 

And at that moment, in a closet. of Con- 
gressman GonzaLez’ Washington apartment, 
rested the two brown-paper bags containing 
Governor Connally's clothes. GONZALEZ had 
been swept up in the swift departure, bags 
and all, and he had brought the sacks to 
Washington. 

The panoply of power had been trans- 
ferred—but not without wounds that would 
scar men's hearts until the day they, too, 
died. 


An Arm-Twisting Exposé 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record, I wish to bring to the 
attention of the Congress the following 

news item which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of March 10, 1964, The 
article follows: 

Food stamps emerge as Johnson's key 
weapon to win approval of major farm laws. 

To obtain support of city Democrats for 
cotton, wheat, and tobacco bills, the White 
House promises all-out support for a gener- 
ous nationwide food stamp plan. House 
Democratic leaders pledge a hard drive to 
knock out a provision, objected to by urban 
interests, that would require States to pay 
half the cost. Instead, they u push for 
Uncle Sam footing most of the bill, esti- 
mated at $360 million annually. 

Because planting time is so close, many 
city legislators agree to support a quick House 
vote on the income boosting but still con- 
troversial cotton and wheat proposals, ap- 
proved by the Senate last week. But to make 
sure of enthusiastic administration support 
later on food stamps, they are blocking ac- 
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Not only the Farm Belt prestige of Presi- 
dent Johnson but the effectiveness of oft- 
rebuffed Agriculture Secretary Freeman ride 
on quick congressional approval of the cot- 
ton-wheat bill. 


Panama Canal Crisis: Glib Correspond- 
ents Have No Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oF 


EON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in my 
studies of interoceanic canal history and 
problems, I long ago learned that, when 
grave crises over the Panama Canal oc- 
cur, the ensuing public interest tends to 
follow a general pattern that unfolds in 
predictable ways. The reasons that such 
prophecy is possible are that the under- 
lying questions involved relate to the 
choice of sites and types and that alf 
proposals have advocates who compete, 
with arguments and counter-arguments, 
setting forth the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each idea. 

Among the ideas that periodically re- 
appear as “new” ideas for solving the 
problems of transisthmian transit are 
proposals for shiptunnels through 
mountains to afford greater security 
from enemy atack. Another fantastic 
idea is for the construction of a ship 
railroad to haul vessels overland—an 
idea as old as the practice of the ancient 
Greeks on the Isthmus of Corinth. Such 
freakish proposals are stimulated by 
hysteria over “security” and “national 
defense” evoked by the advent of nu- 
clear warfare, causing many to lose sight 
of the prime purpose of a canal—the 
safe, convenient, and economic transit 
of vessels. ; 

Other canal proposals include those 
of modernizing the existing Panama Ca- 
nal, the construction of a second canal 
at Nicaragua or elsewhere, and the con- 
struction of a new Panama Canal in the 
Canal Zone of so-called sea-level de- 
sign, which would require tidal locks 
near the Pacific end where the tidal 
range is greater than that at the At- 
lantic end. 

One of the ridiculous arguments used 
against the Nicaragua project was that 
barnacles falling from vessels crossing 
Lake Nicaragua would be killed by the 
fresh water of the lake, loosen, and even- 
tually fill up the lake. The principal 
contention on the part of advocates of 
canals at sea level was, and still is, the 
fallacious assumption that a canal of 
such design could not be destroyed. 

Mr. Speaker, I thought that I knew 
all the arguments for various canal pro- 
posals, especially those for a vast excava- 
tion job in the Canal Zone known as 
the sea-level project, but a new one has 
been discovered. Two young Washing- 
ton reporters, Roland Evans and Robert 
Novak, in the February 26, 1964, issue of 
the Washington Post, presented a delu- 
sive justification for this proposal: that 
top officials in Washington wish it con- 
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structed in order to eliminate odious com- 
parisons between the clean, well-kept 
Canal Zone townships and “‘slum infested 
Panama City.” ‘This, Mr. Speaker, is the 
contribution to history by these two en- 
terprising journalistic geniuses who some 
weeks ago visited Panama for a few days 
and suddenly found themselves experts 
on the subject of “ugly Americans“ in 
the Canal Zone, who, in fact, live under 
no better conditions in the zone than 
they would in the United States for those 
of comparable education and skills. 

In a statement to the House on Janu- 
ary 21, 1964, under the title of “Evans 
and Novak: A Plan for Panama?” I 
took strong exception to a previous slan- 
derous attack by these two writers on our 
citizens in the Canal Zone. Their latest 
effusion does not indicate that they have 
learned anything of value in the inter- 
im but, instead, that they have become 
increasingly confused in the wake of 
their own propaganda. Moreover, their 
statements are so malicious and evince 
such ignorance that I feel impelled to 
ae again on their most recent ar- 

cle. 

First, as to “Washington’s proposal 
that Panamanians be placed on the 
Canal Zone police force for the first 
time,” this is not an action that can be 
dismissed as “one small attempt at re- 
form” but as & serious and incredible 
breach of security in the law enforce- 
ment organization charged with heavy 
responsibilities for protecting the Pan- 
ama Canal. These writers suggest that 
the addition of Panamanians to the po- 
lice force would be a “halting first step” 
to “reduce tensions in the Canal Zone,” 
a “slow and gradual’ process, and 
“mainly symbolic.” They wholly ignore 
the fact that the United States employs 
thousands of Panamanians in nonsecu- 
rity positions in the maintenance and 
operation of the canal. The two writers 
commend some Panamanians who were 
loyal during the January assaults and 
with this I concur. They fail, however, 
to disclose that some Panamanian em- 
ployees of the Panama Canal Company 
joined the mobs attacking the zone; and 
some of them actually fired into the zone. 
The way to réduce tensions is not to 
employ aliens without allegiance to our 
country and its flag as defenders of law 
and order and protectors of the canal 
but, according to no less an authority 
than George Washington, to put only 
Americans on guard; that is to say, only 
U.S. citizens whose Government is 
charged with responsibility. If Panama 
cannot prevent Red infiltration and 
leadership of Panamanian mobs how 
can it prevent infiltration of Panama- 
nians who might be placed in security 
positions in the canal organization? The 
questions involved are entirely too grave 
to be decided on the basis of maudlin 
sentiments and I am sure that the ap- 
propriation and investigating commit- 
tees of the Congress would like to know 
who “in Washington” originated this 
“small attempt at reform.” 

Second, as to “colonial minded Amer- 
icans” in the Canal Zone “shouting 
bloody murder” against Panamanians 
being placed on the Canal Zone Police 
Force, I can categorically state that they 
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do not have to shout from the Canal 
Zone. The bizarre proposal to hire Pan- 
amanians as members of the police force, 
which I condemned on the floor of the 


House of Representatives as being 


‘tantamount to treason,” has aroused 
the righteous indignation of many of the 
most experienced officials of our Armed 
Forces, active and retired, and vigorous 
patriots, especially among veterans or- 
ganizations, all over the Nation, who 
have expresed and are still expressing, 
ther opposition to such employment of 
Panamanians in the most vigorous terms. 

Third, in regard to elimination of the 
“juxtaposition of the spick-and-span 
Canal Zone with the slum infested” 
areas of Panama City as a con- 
Stant source of irritation,” these two 
writers fail to compare the degradation 
in the slums of Panama City with the 
Palatial homes of Panamanian leaders in 
the best parts of the city. These houses 
are palaces as compared to all residences 
in the Canal Zone including the Gov- 
ernor's house, which was built during 
the construction era at Culebra and later 
moved to Balboa Heights. In view of 
these facts, I would ask if these two 
Propagandists are trying to shield some 
of their wealthy hosts and hostesses in 
Panama by comparing the tragedies of 
Panama with what are nothing more 
than wholesome living conditions in the 
Canal Zone necessary to attract and hold 
Skilled employees in canal service, which 
are indispensable for health in the trop- 
ics? I would suggest that these young 
Pundits study the life of General Gorgas 
and his work in the Canal Zone, includ- 
ing the sanitary and health conditions 
in Panama before and after the U.S. 
occupation of the zone. 

Fourth, as to my being the zonians’ 
“leading mouthpiece on Capitol Hill, 
Predictably protesting more shrilly than 
anybody else,” I am proud of the part 
that it has been my privilege to play in 
this crucial matter and of the vote of 
confidence of the House of Representa- 
tives—388 to 12—in support of views that 
I presented in opposition to flying the 
Panama fiag over the Canal Zone, I 
knew that such concession would prove a 
veritable box of Pandora’s; and the re- 
Sults developed as predicted. 

Fifth, with regard to infiltrating the 
Canal Zone Police Force with Panama- 
Nians being a “reform supported by im- 
Portant officials in both the State De- 
Partment and the Pentagon,” I would 
ask who, if in fact any, are these “im- 
portant officials” and what are their 
Qualifications to speak on the matter? 
It took only one Oswald to kill President 
Kennedy. It would take only one 
trained infiltrator, of which Panama now 
has many trained in Cuba and else- 
where, to blow up a lock. Why the advo- 
Cacy of such a stupid and dangerous 
Practice? The United States has suc- 
cessfully protected the Panama Canal 
during three great wars and this was 
done as provided by law with only U.S. 
citizens in security positions. Who 
Would say that this would have been the 
case had aliens been employed in 
Security positions in the canal organiza- 
tion, especially since Panama became a 
hunting ground for Reds? 
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Sixth, as to the article's cleverly dis- 
guised attempt to create the impression 
that a cleavage exists between Chair- 
man LEONOR K. SULLIVAN of the Panama 
Canal Subcommittee and myself, this 
does not impress me and, I am sure, will 
not impress her. Both she and I are 
harmoniously working for the best in- 
terests of the United States and not for 
any special elements in, or on the fringes 
of, our Government. For the distin- 
gushed chairman of the Panama Canal 
Subcommittee, the gentlewoman from 
Missouri [Mrs. Suttivan], I have nothing 
but praise. 

Seventh, concerning the Evans-Novak 
plan to rotate employees of the Panama 
Canal, this would be about as ridiculous 
as rotating the employees of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, or our vast civil service organiza- 
tions. What is urgently needed are 
more able, well-informed, higher execu- 
tives in the Panama Canal organization, 
especially engineering and operating, 
who win their promotions on the basis 
of superior performance rather than be- 
cause of an obsequious acquiescence in 
policymaking decisions of uninformed 
“miners and sappers” in Washington. 


Eighth, as to our U.S. citizens in the 


Canal Zone being a “political pressure 
group” this is one capacity that they do 
not possess, which, in a large measure, 
accounts for the failure of our Govern- 
ment, the Congress as well as the Execu- 
tive, to take timely preventive actions 
that could and should have been taken 
to avoid the situation that now con- 
fronts our country at Panama and im- 
perils the peace of the world. 

Ninth. In regard to the assertion of 
the two writers that a canal at sea level, 
which would require tidal locks, lateral 
dams, and elevated reservoirs on both 
sides of the main channel, would not 
need protection, this is not only com- 
pletely untrue but is altogether naive. 
It supplies an excellent example of the 
danger of a little knowledge when 
coupled with a fascile pen. Any true 
statesman in dealing with a subject of 
the magnitude of the Panama Canal 
would inevitably consider the problem 
in terms of the gravest conditions of peril 
in war as well as peace. Any type of 
canal that can be constructed can like- 
wise be destroyed. If not defended in 
time of peace, it will be destroyed through 
sabotage and violence as is evident from 
the January 1964 Panamanian assaults. 
If the Panama Canal is not the keystone 
in the arch of Western Hemisphere de- 
fense and security, why has Soviet pol- 
icy through the years been directed, and 
is still so directed, toward the complete 
liquidation of U.S. ownership and con- 
trol of the strategic waterway? The mo- 
ment the United States leaves the isth- 
mus, Communist revolutionary power 
would step into the vacuum. Let us be 
realistic and not be led around as if we 
were a nation of sheep. 

Mr. Speaker, such writers as Novak, 
Evans, and their ilk in our country, their 
employers and exploiters, are the prime 
causes of much of the trouble that has 
developed in the isthmus because of their 
failures to write objectively and truth- 
fully. Wittingly or unwittingly, they have 
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served as obvious tools of certain ele- 
ments in and near our Government, 
which, through the process of erosion of 
our rights, powers, and authority over the 
Canal Zone and Panama Canal, seek to 
transfer jurisdiction over that strategic 
crossroads to the United Nations or other 
international body. Since this has been 
the long-range Soviet objective since 
1917, such articles on the Panama Canal 
as those that have been written by Novak 
and Evans in the Washington Post place 
these two writers in the position of sup- 
porting the long-range objectives of the 
international Communist conspiracy as 
regards the control of strategic water- 
ways. Truly they are the “ugly Ameri- 
cans” in the Panama Canal picture and 
should be so identified. 

The indicated article follows: 

GLOOM IN PANAMA 

(By Rowland Eyans and Robert Novak) 

The hysterical reaction set off by one small 
attempt at reform in the Panama Canal Zone 
raises doubts that tensions there can be 
eased in the foreseeable future. 

The Zonians, the colonial-minded Ameri- 
cans who work for Uncle Sam in the Canal 
are shouting bloody murder over 
Washington's proposal that Panamanians be 
placed on the Canal Zone police force for the 
first time. 

Actually, no reform can completely elimi- 
nate the potential for trouble in Panama. 
The juxtaposition of the spick-and-span 
Canal Zone with slum-infested Panama City 
is a constant source of irritation that 
periodically can be fanned into violence by 
Communist agitators. 

it lhe OD OOREEN e e 
unanimous in believing that the Panama 
Canal, a lock canal vulnerable to sabotage, 
must be replaced by a sea-level canal that 
needs neither elaborate security precautions 
nor & permanent American community in 
residence. But if work on a sea-level canal 


begins now and progresses rapidly (all of 
which is highly unlikely), we still would 
depend entirely upon the old canal at least 
until 1976. 

In the interim, the United States must try 
to reduce tensions in the Canal Zone. And 
the inclusion of 30 to 40 Panamanians on a 
newly expanded police force of about 300 
men (compared with the present 180) would 
be a halting first step. 

First reactions to this were encouraging. 
Representative Leonor SULLIVAN, of Mis- 
souri, chairman of the House subcommittee 
handling Canal affairs, entered no objection 
when Army officials tipped her off in advance. 

As soon as the word was made public, 
however, the shrieks of the outraged Zonians 
carried to Washington. Mrs. SULLIVAN was 
inundated by telephone calls from the zone, 
protesting that not even the best 
Panamanians could serve two countries. 

Representative DANIEL FLOOD, of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Zonians’ leading mouthpiece on 
Capitol Hill, predictably protested more 
shrilly than anybody else. “The proposal 
raises serious questions as to subversives in 
our Government,“ FLoop told the House. 

And in the zone itself Zonian spokesmen 
were adamant in private discussions with 
Army Officials. First they argued that no 
Panamanian could be trusted with a badge 
and gun. Then they argued that no Pana- 
manian, even if trustworthy, ought to be 
made to take up arms against Panamanian 
countrymen. 

Strangely enough, some Zonians concede 
that the zones Panamanian employees 
stayed loyal during the rioting. One electri- 
cal shop worker stayed at his post round the 
clock to keep the locks operating, not even 
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letting his family know whether he was dead 
or alive. But to the Zonians, such loyalty 
still does not qualify a Panamanian for par- 
ity with Americans, 

It is natural that the Army is not running 
_teo hard into this Zonian headwind. The 
addition of Panamanians to the force will be 
slow and gradual. 

Even this step is mainly symbolic. What 
really has to be done is the rotation of Canal 
Zone employees between the zone and the 
United States—a reform supported by im- 
portant officials in both the State Depart- 
ment and Pentagon. If a tour of duty in 
the zone were held to 6 years, the Zonians 
would be finished as a white settler class— 
and as a political pressure group. 

Based partly on their experience with the 
police force affair, administration officials are 
not ready to risk proposing a rotation plan. 
Even Mrs. Sutuivan, no stooge for the Zoni- 
ans, is flatly opposed to rotation. 

With the sea-level canal a distant mirage 
and immediate reform unlikely, the outlook 
in Panama today is gloomy. Thanks to the 
Zonlans and their friends on Capitol Hill, 
the status quo will prevail there. In fact, 
interest In Panama is likely to fade until 
the next incident of Communist-fanned 
violence, 


L.B.J. Scores High in Tennessee Editor's 
Assessment of the President’s First 100 


Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday; March 11, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Lyndon B. Johnson's first 100 days in 
office mark a momentous period in the 
life of our Nation and it appropriately 
has been the subject of widespread an- 
alysis and evaluation in the Nation's 
press. Among the outstanding contribu- 
tions to this study is an editorial which 
appeared in the March 3 issue of the 
Cookeville Citizen. 

The Cookeville Citizen is one of the 
important newspapers of Tennessee's 
Fourth Congressional District, which I 
have the honor to represent. The Citi- 
zen’s editor and publisher, Coleman A. 
Harwell, is a seasoned observer of the 
political scene and one of Tennessee’s 
best-known and most highly regarded 
newspapermen. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
Editor Harwell's editorial on the assess- 
ment of President Johnson’s adminis- 
tration in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
An ASSESSMENT or L.B.J.’s First HUNDRED 

Dars IN OFFICE 

President Johnson's first hundred days 
in office, marked last Saturday, have in- 
spired considerable thought and discussion, 
and grading, of his record to date. 

The score adds up about as follows: 

” Domestic affairs: Excellent. 

Foreign affairs: Inconclusive: 

Politics: Excellent. 

The experts are predicting that foreign 
affairs will be the major issue in the coming 
presidential election. Supporting this con- 
tention is the latest Gallup Poll. This opin- 
fon gage shows that 44 percent of the peo- 
ple questioned put international problems 
at the top of the worry list for 1964. This 
would seem to create a problem for Presi- 
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dent Johnson in November, as his rating on 
foreign affairs appears to be the only ques- 
tionable one at the moment. However, the 
very fact that this is listed as the biggest 


worry may result from his remarkable suc- - 
` cess in the other two fields. 


His record is so 
unassailable that one must look elsewhere 
for problems. 

Taking a look at his score on domestic 
matters, one finds it impressive by any 
standard, The major achievements are en- 
actment of the tax cut bill and adoption of 
& $97.8 billion budget which was less than 
last year’s. The first shows his ability to get 
congressional action the other reveals ex- 
ecutive capacity. Both reflect strong policies 
ns well as the ability to carry, them out. 

On further legislative matters he seems to 
have the situation well under control. This 
is true of the most difficult of all, the civil 
rights bill. He has stated a vigorous 
policy—“to protect the constitutional rights 
of every American * * * to press forward 
with legislation, with education, and with 
action, until we have eliminated the last 
barrier of intolerance.” And he appears to 
be well on the way to success in this, too, 

President Johnson has revealed calm judg- 
ment coupled with decisive action in suc- 
ceeding to the Presidency. He has been a 
model of tact and compassion in the per- 
sonal tragedy of which he was a part. He 
has adopted, with full credit, whole segments 
of the Kennedy program, and has given them 
support as wholehearted as though they 
stemmed wholely from his own policy. He 
has also added important programs, princi- 
pally his attack on poverty and its attend- 
ant lls, which have long awaited the master 
touch of a sympathetic and determined poll- 
tician, 

In economizing on military spending, he 
has taken a forthright attitude, even though 
it has made some politicians and others un- 
happy. And he has shown a sharp eye for 
other economies; some of them small, to be 
sure, but understandable. And they add up. 

In the political sphere, he has shown the 
master touch. He has repaired injured 
friendships, cemented old ones, made new 
ones, and now is high in the esteem of capi- 
tal and labor, the minorities and the ma- 
jorities, both rural and city folk and, despite 
his strong appeal to otherners, he 18 still as 
solid as ever with southerners. While win- 
ning a smile from millions who will notice 
& few extra bucks in their paychecks each 
week, he seems to have blunted the longtime 
GOP assault on Democrats as spendthrifts. 
The one hope his enemies nurtured—of ty- 
ing Bobby Baker to his coattails—has fallen 
flat. As evidence of the plight of his would- 
be opp@nents, Senator Barry GOLDWATER last 
week made reference to the contest in 1968 
as thought 1964 were already in the bag. 
Which it seems to be. 

But lest President Johnson slip carelessly 
into overconfidence, which one in his job, 
especially if he once won a senatorial race 
by 87 votes, is not apt to do, there is the 
world beyond our borders, which is forever 
teeming with problems, most of which plague 
us. 

The most difficult of all at the moment, 
and likely to be for a long time, is Vietnam. 
We have more than 15,000 military advisers 
there and are spending $1 million a day keep- 
ing the war and the national economy going. 
There are three alternatives for us there, 
none of them attractive. . 

We could call it quits and pull out; we 
could carry the war to North Vietnam, just 
as their Communist guerrillas are bringing It 
South; -we could step up our activities in 
South Vietnam itself. 

Weighing against a decision to pull out is 
the almost certain sequence that all of 
Southeast Asia would go Communist, Amer- 
ica would suffer a devastating blow to its 
prestige, and by the same token, roaring Red 
China would become the bully boy of the 
world, which it is close to being already. 
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More tempting is the next alternate of 
sending forays into North Vietnam, At pres- 
ent, the Vietnamese under our guidance are 
fighting a basically defensive war. The Red 
Vietcong, on the other hand, carry on a 
relentless war of assault, which means Viet- 
namese troops must be many places if they- 


~are to stop the enemy. The big damper on 


mounting an attack into North Vietnam is 
that Red China leaves no doubt that she 
would respond with troops, as she did in 
Korea. And Russia, though having recently 
refused to furnish military ald in the war, has 
let it be known she would do so If the fight- 
ing spread northward, 

The third alternative, therefore, seems 
most advisable at the moment. In that, as 
in the others, It Is irritating to find President 
de Gaulle of France siding with Russia for a 
“neutralization” policy. This, we have rea- 
son to fear would actually mean a Commu- 
nist domination as in Laos and Cambodia. 

There are other problems beyond our bor- 
ders—Africa, Berlin, the Arab world. And 
there Is our old friend, President Ayub Khan 
of Pakistan, who has had billions from us, 
telling Chinese Premier Chou En-lal that 
America is losing prestige In the Enst be- 
cause we will not force India to give Kash- 
mir to Pakistan. And there Is our new and 
most detested enemy, Stinky Castro, still 
blowing smoke rings 90 miles toward the 
United States of America. He also reminds 
us of other problems to our south, Including 
our former protege, Panama, which is having 
a presidential election this year, too. 

If President Johnson's score is inconclu- 
sive in foreign affairs, it will be difficult to 
find fault with him at this point. Though 
he has been criticised by some for speaking 
out too soon on what we intend to do, for 
instance, in Vietnam, he merits praise for 
his restraint in the face of many provoca- 
tions, and for not being egged on by his 
critics to make rash moves. 

If, as seems to be true, he has adopted 
a policy of building a strong organization 
and knowing the ground before he acts, 
his score will almost certainly be fayorable 
in the months to come. That, of course, 
must be hedged against events over which 
he can have no control. But he has already 
revealed effectiveness in foreign affairs in 
an area on which he is well prepared, 
Mexico. His recent consultations with that 
country’s President have gone far to cement 
friendship with our next door neighbor to 
the south, and thereby impress any others 
n ae hemisphere who may be impression- 
able. 

And that, as of now, seems to add up to 
the L.B.J. score. Where a mark has been 
made, it is preponderantly favorable. That 
is all that could be reasonably expected. It 
speaks well for America in meeting the 
critical problems following a President's as- 
sassination—it speaks eloquently for the 
man who has led the Nation in doing so. 

Incidentally, there are three other marks 
that should be noted. They've been made 
by the ladies of the family—Ladybird, Linda 
Bird, and Luci Baines. They are, without 
doubt, superlative. 


Leading Citizens of Various Organizations 
Urge Enactment of H.R. 8986, a Bill To 
Increase Federal Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr, Speaker, the 
National Civil Service League released 
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today statements from a number of dis- 
tinguished business and industrial lead- 
ets voicing strong support for increasing 
the compensation of U.S. Cabinet officers, 
Senators and Representatives, and the 
Federal judiciary. Specifically, these 
Men were commenting on the recom- 
Mendations of the Advisory Panel on 
Federal Salary Systems, chaired by Mr. 
Clarence B. Randall, which submitted its 
report to President Kennedy last year, 
Tecommending a salary of $50,000 for 
Cabinet officers in place of the present 
$25,000 maximum, $35,000 for Senators 
and Congressmen in place of the present 
$22,500 level, and $60,000 for Supreme 
Court Justices in contrast to the present 
835.000. 

Proposals for advancing top Govern- 
ment salaries to levels more commensu- 
Tate with their responsibilities are now 
under consideration by the Congress. 
The Federal budget recently submitted 
by President Johnson included funds for 
this purpose. 

Last year, in connection with the Ran- 
dall study, the league sponsored a broad 
Survey embracing some 400 national 
leaders in business, education, journal- 
ism, and the professions, which reflected 
& strong consensus that salary levels for 
Cabinet officers, Senators and Represent- 
atives are seriously inadequate and 
Should be moved sharply upward. More 
than half—52 percent—of those par- 
ticipating expressed judgment that Cabi- 
net members should receive annual com- 
pensation of at least $50,000 or higher. 
Just about half were in favor of at least 
$35,000, or an even higher level, for Sen- 
ators and Representatives. It may be 
Noted that congressional salaries have 
not been adjusted since 1955. 

According to Bernard L. Gladieux, 
Chairman of the league: “The league 
Stands for efficiency, quality, and econ- 
Omy in the public service. It actively 
Supports all measures designed to im- 
Prove public management and reduce 
the cost of Government by better ad- 
Ministration. However, fair and ade- 
Quate compensation for top policy and 
Managerial posts is prerequisite to an 
efficient and responsive governmental 
System. The league is convinced that 
dur national leadership is seriously un- 
derpaid for what is expected of them. 

nt pay levels do not recognize the 

Vy weight of their responsibility and 

do not represent equity in terms of ad- 
vaneing national salary standards. 

“The results of last year’s survey, the 
Statements released today, and the many 
Other expressions of citizen opinion di- 
rected to the League indicate the public 
Senerally is coming to appreciate the 
fact that appointment or election to high 
Office should not be limited preponder- 
antly to those who can afford to make 

tial monetary sacrifice for the 
Privilege of public service.” 

The- statements, arranged in alpha- 

cal order, follow: 

Ralph E. Ablon, chairman and presi- 
dent, Ogden Corp.: 

As a businessman and as a citizen, I 
Strongly support the recommendations of 
the National Civil Service League concerning 
increased salaries for Cabinet officers, Sena- 
tors and en, and the Federal 
J . * * © Increasing salaries to levels 
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more commensurate with their responsibili- 
ties for the welfare and security of the 
Nation will have two major effects on our 
governmental operations. First, superior 
men, regardless of their personal wealth, will 
be more readily attracted to public service, 
Second, and even more critical, superior pub- 
lic servants, once attracted to Government 
roles, are more likely to stay on their jobs as 
long as they are needed instead of as long 
as their savings hold out. (Complete state- 
ment is attached.) 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, board of direc- 
tors, Rockefeller Center, Inc.: 

It has been my conviction for a very long 
time that the salaries paid by the Federal 
Government to Senators, Congressmen, 
Supreme Court Justices, and other high of- 
ficiais of the Government have been made- 
quate when compared with the salaries of 
similar office holders in large State and 
municipal governments. Moreover, the com- 
petition of our business, philanthropic, and 
educational corporations for men of out- 
standing ability has made it more and more 
difficult to attract qualified individuals into 
the service of the Federal Government. I 
believe that the recommendations made by 
the Advisory Panel on Federal Salary Systems 
to Congress over a year ago were no more 
than adequate to insure the payment of 
salaries commensurate with the vital respon- 
sibilities assumed by these officials. (Com- 
plete statement is attached.) 


John D. Biggers, chairman, finance 
committee, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co.: 

In general, I belleve that these important 
Government officials should receive salaries 
commensurate to those they could earn in 
private business or professions. These men 
in Government hold very important positions 
affecting the welfare of our Nation and the 
lives of its people. I do not think we should 
expect them to make serious financial sacri- 
fices when asked to leave private life and 
accept Government service. 


Roger M. Blough, chairman, United 
States Steel Corp.: 

First-rate people do not accept public serv- 
ice exclusively for the pay it offers. Public 
service should be in part, but not in un- 
reasonable part, its own reward. It would 
be a sad day for America if men and women 
were no longer willing to make some sacri- 
fice In order to serve in high office of govern- 
ment But we Americans, I am 
afraid, have been abusing a good thing. We 
have, for too long, been expecting too much 
for too little from members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, Members of the Senate and 
the House, and the members of the Supreme 
Court. Despite the pressures of infia- 
tion, the salaries of these officers have lagged 
far behind those of people in other walks of 
life * . So I believe that the increases 
recommended by the Advisory Panel on 
Federal Salary Systems should be enacted in- 
to law. 


Harold Boeschenstein, chairman, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp.: 

We cannot expect men of proven ability to 
uproot their lives and business or profes- 
sional careers and to expose themselves to the 
pitiless glare of constant press and congres- 
sional scrutiny and, at the same time, also 
require a substantial reduction in their in- 
come. More and more, this will tend to con- 
centrate available talent into two categories: 
those for whom even inadequate compensa- 
tion is more than they can command in 
private life, and those of Independent means 
for whom the amount of compensation is 
relatively immaterial. This is a great danger 
for the future of our democratic process. 


Lucius D. Clay, senior partner, Leh- 
man Bros.: 
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While the honor of serving in the Cabinet, 
in Congress, or in top Government posts 
should still be the principal incentive, 
salaries should be adequate and, in some 
degree, comparable with those paid in the 
business world, which they are not to- 
day * *. If we want sound government 
efficiently administered, if we want a Con- 
gress understanding of the complex society 
in which we live, we should be prepared to 
provide adequate compensation which, in the 
long run, will save far more than the extra 
cost. 


John Cowles, president, the Minneap- 
olis Star and Tribune: 

It seems quite plain that compensation for 
top jobs in the Federal Government has got 
badly out of line with pay scales not only in 
private industry but in State and municipal 
governments, university and public school 
administration and faculties, and comparable 
activities. * * * We are almost in the posi- 
tion of asking private individuals, when they 
are appointed to such high positions, finan- 
clally to subsidize the Federal Government 
(through their acceptance of cut-rate com- 
pensation) at the same time that they take 
on tremendous burdens of responsibility on 
the Nation’s behalf. And in some cases, 
where individuals of outstanding talent lack 
private financial sources, we deprive the Na- 
tion of the services of the best men available 
for specific positions. (Complete statement 
is attached.) 


Henry Ford, chairman, Ford Motor 
€o.: 

Many able citizens have made great per- 
sonal sacrifices to answer the call to Govern- 
ment service. But the attrition has been 
great as these conscientious men and women 
have been forced to return to their busi- 
nesses or professions to meet their personal 
and family obligations. * * * Our need for 
excellence in Government must not be 
thwarted by salaries which are unrealistic. 
If it is essential that we obtain the best men 
in top echelons of Government—and it is— 
it also is essential that we pay them ade- 
quately. To save money by paying them 
less is the greatest extravagance we could 
commit. I believe that the salaries recom- 
mended by the Advisory Panel on Federal 
Salary Systems represent the least we can 
afford to pay our top officials. (Complete 
statement is attached.) 


Clarence Francis, industrialist: 

We have been blessed in the past by having 
excellent patriotic citizens answer the call, 
but I believe the time has come for upward 
adjustments in the salaries for top-ranking 
Officers. I refer to the Cabinet members, our 
Senators, our Congressmen, our judiciary, 
and our top-ranking policymaking civil sery- 
ants. Commonsense indicates that we must 
attract capable men and hold them in sery- 
ice. I am convinced that this can be ac- 
complished only if the compensation is real- 
istic. I therefore strongly favor a revision 
of salaries in the top echelons of our admin- 
istrajion, (Complete statement is attached.) 


G. Keith Funston, president, New York 
Stock Exchange: 

We cannot hope to solve the numerous 
complex problems facing our country today 
unless men and women of outstanding ability 
continue to be attracted to high-level posi- 
tions in the Federal Government. Conse- 
quently, government salaries at top echelon 
levels must be sufficient to allow talented 
individuals to aceept these positions without 
undue financial sacrifice on their part. 


C. R. Smith, president, American Air- 
lines: 

It is unfair, both to the individuals con- 
cerned and to our country, to require com- 
petent men and women to make substantial 
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financial sacrifices in order to serve in cur 
Government. Our country is neither poor 
nor niggardly. We can afford to pay for the 
reasonable worth of services given to the 
Government and should do so, as a matter of 
basic and continuing policy. By doing this, 
we will make it easier for good citizens to 


serve and we will reasonably insure better - 


government. 


T. S. Petersen, director, Standard Oil 
Co. of California: 

Increased salaries for Cabinet officers and 
Members of Congress are in order. Such ac- 
tion should be followed by Increasing sal- 
ary levels for other appointive and executive 
positions so that they would be attractive to 
top qualified men throughout the country. I 
believe it is false economy to continue these 
low salaries. Our Government needs top 
performance in the management of its af- 
fairs. 


Sidney J. Weinberg, partner, Goldman, 
Sachs & Co.: 

Low pay in Federal Government service is 
a tremendous handicap in securing the right 
and best men for career service. I have 
learned, while in Government, to have a 
profound respect for the civil servants in our 
Government. I wholeheartedly endorse the 
Randall report on Federal compensation, In 
order to raise the salaries to Federal workers 
it must first start at the top, such as for 
Cabinet members, Senators and Congress- 
men, and the judiciary. These salaries are 
pitifully low for the high responsibilities 
they carry. (Complete statement is at- 
tached.) 


FULL STATEMENTS TO NATIONAL CIVIL Service 
LEAGUE 


ROGER E. ABLON, PRESIDENT, OGDEN CORP. 


4s a businessman and as a citizen, I 
strongly support the recommendations of 
the National Civil Service League concern- 
ing increased salaries for Cabinet officers, 
Senators and Congressmen, and the Federal 

. Increasing salaries to levels more 
commensurate with their responsibilities for 
the welfare and security of the Nation will 
have two major effects on our governmental 
operations. First, superior men, regardless 
of their personal wealth, will be more readily 
attracted to public service. Second, and 
even more critical, superior public servants, 
once attracted to Government roles, are 
more likely to stay on their jobs as long as 
they are needed instead of as long as their 
savings hold out. 

Any one with an appreciation for the mas- 
sive responsibilities of our Government lead- 
ers in Washington must be deeply disturbed 
by their. present inadequate level of com- 
pensation. Thousands of men in our so- 
ciety with jobs calling for more limited 
skills and scope of responsibility are paid 
many times what our top public servants 
receive. 

I am convinced that, both on grounds of 
equity and in the national interest, salaries 
for our high-level Government personnel 
should be moved sharply u Measures 
now under consideration by the Congress 
would still not remove financial sacrifice 
from the price a Government official pays to 
serve his country. Nor would the proposed 
increases remunerate these officials in any 
way comparable to pay scales in private 
business. But this financial sacrifice by men 
in our public service should be placed at a 
more reasonable level in order to afford 
adequate financial protection for men of 
their station. They should be paid 
to live comfortably and to afford to send 
their children to college, to build security 
against old age and disabling illness, and 
to meet other financially exhausting re- 
quirements. 
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WINTHROP W. ALDRICH, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, INC. 

It has been my conviction for.a very long 
time that the salaries paid by the Federal 
Government to Senators, Congressmen, Su- 
preme Court Justices and other high officials 
of the Government have been inadequate 
when compared with the salaries of similar 
officeholders in large State and municipal 
governments. Moreover, the competition of 
our business, philanthropic and educational 
corporations for men of outstanding ability 
has made it more and more difficult to at- 
tract qualified individuals into the service 
of the Federal Government. 

I believe that the recommendations made 
by the Advisory Panel on Federal Salary 
Systems to Congress over a year ago with 
regard to the salaries of members of the 
Cabinet, Senators, Congressmen, and Su- 
preme Court Justices were no more than 
adequate to insure the payment of salaries 
commensurate with the vital responsibilities 
assumed by these offiicals. Surely when one 
takes into consideration the general level of 
salaries now existing outside of the Federal 
Government service, it would not be unrea- 
sonable to pay Supreme Court Justices 
860,000, Cabinet Members $50,000 and Sena- 
tors and Congressmen $32,500 per annum, 
as recommended by the Advisory Panel. 

Moreover, it would seem that if Senators 
and Congtessmen were paid more adequate 
salaries, the problem of conflict of interest 
which appears to exist in Washington today 
would become much less a matter of concern. 


ROGER BLOUGH, CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES STEEL 
CORP. 


Regardless of the many shades of differ- 
ence in their political beliefs, citizens im- 
bued with concern for the quality of their 
National Government stand united, I believe, 
on one proposition: The American people 
want first-rate operation of the three sep- 
arate -but coequal branches of the Federal 
Government, This they want so that the 
Federal Government will serve the people 
in the most prudent, efficient way possible. 
This they want so that our Government wili 
shine out in the world as vivid proof that our 
system of representative government con- 
tinues to work and can adapt, without sacri- 
fice of its basic tenets, to swift and momen- 
tous change. 

Good organizational structuring of the 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches 
of the Government can help in the attain- 
ment of this objective; but attainment de- 
pends, above all, on first-rate people in 
positions of foremost governmental respon- 
sibility. First-rate people do not accept pub- 
lic service exclusively for the pay it offers. 
Public service should be in part, but not in 
unreasonable part, its own reward. It would 
be a sad day for America if men and women 
were no longer willing to make some sacri- 
fices in order to serve in high office of Gov- 
ernment. 

But we Americans, I am afraid have been 
abusing a good thing. We have, for too long, 
been expecting too much for too little from 
members of the President's Cabinet, Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House, and the 
members of the Supreme Court. 

Even taking into account the public-serv- 
ice factor I have alluded to, it seems to me 
that the salaries now provided for those 
important offices are not commensurate with 
the imperative need to attract and to hold 
first-rate people. And neither, I believe, are 
the salaries commensurate with the current 
responsibilities imposed on those offices in 
a great and growing nation with increasing- 
ly complex governmental problems, domes- 
tic and international. 


I subscribe, therefore, to a recommen- 
dation by the Advisory Panel on Federal 
Salary Systems. 
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Along with a great many other citizens, I 
am vitally interested in applying the brakes 
to mounting Federal expenditures. But I 
believe this should be done by skillful ad- 
ministration and by retrenchments of Fed- 
eral spending programs that have outlived 
their usefulness, become too swollen or rigidi- 
fied for efficient management, or placed the 
Government in the position of doing things 
for the people that the people could do bet- 
ter and more economically for themselves. 
Certainly it should not be done at the ex- 
pense and sacrifice of the principal officers 
of our Government. 

Despite the pressures of inflation, the sal- 
aries of these officers have lagged far behind 
those of people in other walks of life. 
In simple fairness, therefore, some long-over- 
due correction of this situation should be 
effected promptly. 

So I belleve that the increases recommend- 
ed by the Advisory Panel on Federal Salary 
Systems should be enacted into law; I also 
believe that citizens with concern for the 
quality of Government may wish to make it 
clear, through communications to their Sen- 
ators and Representatives and to the editors 
of their newspapers, that these increases have 
their support. 


GEN. LUCIUS D. CLAY, SENIOR PARTNER, 
LEHMAN BROS. 


Federal Government embodies the most 
complex administrative task ever undertaken 
by man. It can be efficient only if it at- 
tracts and holds top administrators. More- 
over our Congress, which demands the full 
time services of its Members, likewise needs 
to attract able men who can serve unworried 
by financial considerations. 

While the honor of serving in the Cabinet, 
in Congress, or in top Government posts 
should still be the principal incentive, salar- 
ies should ‘be 1 1 455 and, in some degree, 
comparable with those paid in the business 
world, which they are not today. 

If we want sound Government efficiently 
administered; if we want a Congress under- 
standing of the complex society in which 
we live, we should be prepared to provide 
adequate compensation which, in the long 
run, will save far more than the extra cost. 
JOHN COWLES, PRESIDENT, THE MINNEAPOLIS 

STAR AND TRIBUNE 


It seems quite plain that compensation for 
top jobs in the Federal Government— 
Cabinet members, Supreme Court justices, 
Senators, and Representatives, heads of im- 
portant agencies, and advisers to the Presl- 
dent—has got badly out of line with pay 
scales not only in private industry but in 
State and municipal governments, university 
and public school administration and facul- 
ties, and comparable activities. 

It is surely a glaring anomaly, for example, 
when the manager of a municipal power an 
water system is paid more than Cabinet 
members who manage Federal affairs deal- 
ing in billions of dollars, more than Supreme 
Court justices charged with the guardian- 
ship of our Constitution, and almost twice as 
much as Congressmen who make our Na- 
tion's laws. 

We are almost in the position of asking 
private individuals, when they are appoin 
to suca high positions, financially to subsi- 
dize the Federal Government (through their 
acceptance of cut-rate compensation) at thé 
same time that they take on tremendous 
burdens of responsibility on the Nation's be- 
half., And in some cases, where individuals 
of outstanding talent lack private finance 
resources, we deprive the Nation of the serv- 
ices of the best men available for specific 
positions. 

The upgrading of top Federal salaries pro- 
posed by the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service can only be regarded as a 
step in the right direction. 
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HENRY FORD, CHAIRMAN, FORD MOTOR CO. 


I have just learned that your organization 
(National Civil Service League) is support- 
ing legislation to increase the salaries paid 
dur leading Federal Government officials, 
Such as Cabinet officers, Members of Congress, 
and Supreme Court Justices. 

You have my heartiest endorsement of this 
effort and my best wishes for success. 

The security, the well-being and, indeed, 
eyen the survival of our Nation depends up- 
on the abilities of our principal public 
Servants. We can have an efficient, well-run 
Government—one which provides the tax- 
Payer with a full measure of service for his 
tax dollar—only if we provide compensation 
to governmental leaders which will permit 
Government to attract and to hold the serv- 
ices of our most capable citizens. 

Many able citizens have made great per- 
Sonal sacrifices to answer the call to Goy- 
ernment service. But the attrition has been 
€reat as these conscientious men and wo- 
men have been forced to return to their 
businesses or professions to meet their per- 
sonal and family obligations. 

The work of the public servant will not, 
and possibly should not, pay as well as that 
Of private citizens. It seems proper, in our 
Society, that our citizens should be called 
Upon to make sacrifices to serve their coun- 
try. But we must not expect them to 
Sacrifice too much. Certainly we should pay 
thm at least enough to meet the neecssary 
expenses incident to their station in Govern- 
Ment. To the extent that we fall to meet 
this minimum standard, we limit the top 
Positions in Government to men of private 
Means, and we lose the services of able men 
Whose life-long devotion to public service 

made it impossible for them to accu- 
mulate private means. 
dur need for excellence in Government 

Must not be thwarted by salaries which are 
Unrealistic. If it is essential that we obtain 
the best men in top echelons. of Govern- 
Ment—and it is—it also is essential that we 
Pay them adequately. To save money by 
Paying them less, is the greatest extrava- 
Bance we could commit. I believe that the 

recommended by the Advisory Panel 
On Federal Salary Systems represent the 
least we can afford to pay our top officials, 
and I earnestly hope that the Congress will 
See fit to adopt these recommendations, 
CLARENCE FRANCIS, INDUSTRIALIST 


I have been advised that your organization 
(the National Civil Service League) is en- 
Saged in activities designed to develop public 
Support for adequate compensation for Fed- 
eral employees. This is a worthy endeavor. 
The responsibility of maintaining the Amer- 
ican system is very great. Not only are pro- 
Cedures but principles involved, and any job 
analysis would indicate the complexities of 
these responsibilities and clearly demon- 
Strate that the positions indicated should 

delegated only to qualified men. 

To assume these tasks, a man must be 
dedicated, he must be motivated first by a 
Compulsion to serve. The compensation is 
Rot and should not be the primary motive. 

ever, to ask any man to serve for a dollar 
a year, or for an unreasonably small com- 
tion, is wrong. 

We have been blessed in the past by having 
excellent patriotic citizens answer the call, 
but I believe the time has come for upward 
adjustments in the salaries for top-ranking 
OMicers. I refer to the Cabinet members, our 

our Congressmen, our judiciary, 


indicates that we 
Must attract capable men and hold them in 
2 I am convinced that this can be 
7 omplished only if the compensation is 
Fan ee, I therefore strongly favor a re- 

sion of salaries in the top echelons of our 
administration. 
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SIDNEY J. WEINBERG, PARTNER, GOLDMAN, 
BACHS & CO. 

I have been very much interested and im- 
pressed with the report of the Advisory 
Panel on Federal Salary Systems. I was in 
Government service for over 5 years in World 
War II with the War Production Board and 
during the Korean crisis with the Office of 
Production Management as a $1 a year man. 
My principal responsibility in these organi- 
gations was the recruiting of top personnel 
for these and other Government organiza- 
tions. I believe I know the problem. 

Low pay in Federal Government service is 
a tremendous handicap in securing the right 
and best men for career service. I have 
learned, while in Government. to have a pro- 
found respect for the civil servants in our 
Government. 

I wholeheartedly endorse the Randall re- 
port on Federal compensation. In order to 
raise the salaries of Federal workers it must 
first start at the top, such as for Cabinet 
members, Senators and Congressmen, and 
the judiciary. These salaries of the Cabinet, 
Senators, Congressmen, and Federal judges 
are pitifully low for the high responsibilities 
they carry. 

I understand that the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service has reported 
out a bill granting some increases, but not 
enough and not what was recommended by 
the Randall committee. I hope when the 
House and Senate committees and Senate 
hears this matter that they will restore the 
salaries to more near the Randall committee 
recommendation, which is sorely needed and 
soon. = 


The following letters and a telegram 
are in further support of this measure. 
They are as follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1964. 
Congressman J. H. Morrison, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I have urged Congressmen to support 
the amendment to be proposed by you re- 
lating to title III (Federal executive 
salaries) of H.R. 8986, the bill to ad- 
just rates of compensation of certain officers 
and employees in the Federal Government. 
The amendment would raise the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans” Affairs from level III to 
level I, as proposed in the original adminis- 
tration bill, H.R. 8716. 

The American Legion is satisfied that the 
Morrison amendment will restore a proper 
balance as between heads of executive agen- 
cles, and is more in keeping with the basic 
intent of the legislation. As concerns com- 
parability of responsibility it must be kept 
in mind that the Veterans’ Administration's 
budget is third highest among Federal agen- 
cies and the VA is the third largest employer 
of all departments and agencies of Govern- 
ment. The VA is, in fact, larger than 8 of 
the 10 Cabinet departments, the heads of 
which would receive compensation in ac- 
cordance with section 303 (a) of H.R. 8086, 
or level I. 

Considering the magnitude of its opera- 
tions, there is no question in our minds but 
that level IT should apply in the case of the 
head of the Veterans’ Administration. We 
are concerned particularly, however, that 
there be no act of an official nature that 
would in any way tend to downgrade the sig- 
nificance of the Veterans’ Administration’s 
mission or the importance of the Adminis- 
trator’s position. 

I sincerely and earnestly hope that other 
Congressmen will join with you in this effort 
to retain a proper relationship among the 
heads of executive agencies, and especially 
as concerns the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Sincerely, 
DANIEL F. FOLEY, 
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DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1964. 
Hon. J. H. MORRISON, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Mr Dran ConcressMan: The Disabled 
American Veterans supports H.R. 8986 as re- 
ported. We also support an amendment 
which will be offered by you that will move 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs from 
level 3 to level 2 and the Deputy Administra- 
tors from level 4 to level 3. 

We feel that this grade advancement is 
justified since the Veterans’ Administration 
has the third largest budget and is the third 
largest employer in the United States. It 
also administers the largest medical and hos- 
pital program as well as the largest insurance 
company in the country. 

Further, veterans and their families con- 
stitute 47 percent of the population, and we 
feel the vastness of this program justifies the 
advancement in the grade levels, 

Your favorable consideration of H.R. 8986 
and the Morrison amendment will be appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES L. Huser, 
National Director of Legislation. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., March 7, 1964. 
Con JaMEs H. Morrison, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The American Gas Association has long 
believed that proper compensation and other 
appropriate financial incentives have an im- 
portant bearing upon the quality of men at- 
tracted to Federal service. Compensation 
has also an important effect upon their job 
satisfaction and sense of security once ap- 
pointed. Generally speaking, Government 
Salary ranges in the upper level have been too 
low. Congressmen, Senators, and tory 
Commissioners are compensated at a level in- 
consistent with their workload or with the 
great responsibility they are being given. 
Further, the salary ranges of the above- 
mentioned group leave little room for im- 
provement in the salary structure of key 
staff personnel. 

This belief was expressed in a report of 
AGA's special committee of executives on 
regulatory affairs, dated March 7, 1961, and 
Was approved by the association in that year. 
According, on behalf of the American Gas 
Association, we wish to express to you our 
support of H.R, 8716 (Federal employees sal- 


ary bill). 
Ep PARKES, 
President, American Gas Association. 
R. A. HORNBY, 
Chairman, Special Committee of Er- 
ecutives on Regulatory Affairs. 


Louis W. Kaufmann 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to express my deepest 
sympathy to Mrs. Louis W. Kaufmann 
and Lt. Louis W. Kaufmann, Jr., on the 
passing of one of Staten Island’s most 
foremost citizens, Louis W. Kaufmann. 

Louie Kaufmann was “Mr. Real Es- 
tate’ of Staten Island. The high re- 
gard in which all segments of his indus- 
try, the banking industry, the legal field, 
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and the county, city, and Federal Gov- 
ernment, held him was a source of pride 
to all Staten Islanders. 

He will be missed by all who knew 
him, but his wife and son may take 
some comfort in the knowledge that his 
good life will be rewarded in the next. 


Citizen Participation and Culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the Recorp the views 
of a prominent citizen of California per- 
taining to an aspect of municipal life 
too often overlooked in our great scien- 
tific age. 

Mr. Eddy S. Feldman is a member of 
the California and Illinois bars, past sec- 
retary for Furniture Manufacturers As- 
sociation of California, presently mana- 
ger-director, Los Angeles Home Furnish- 
ings Mart, member of the coordinating 
Council of the California Apprenticeship 
Conference, vice president of the Furni- 
ture Trade Advisory Council of the Cali- 
fornia Institute for Men, member of the 
Los Angeles Board of Municipal Art 
Commissioners, and various community 
and civic groups. 

His timely remarks, made last Decem- 
ber at the annual conference for citizen 
participation in city affairs in Los An- 
geles, follow: 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN THE CULTURAL LIFE 
OF THE CITY 
(Remarks by Eddy S. Feldman, member, Los 

Angeles Board of Municipal Art Commis- 

sioners, December 14, 1963) 

I. CONDITIONS OF THE WORLD AROUND US TODAY 


Before we can talk intelligently about the 
cultural resources of the city of Los Angeles 
and a program for more effective citizen 
participation, we must take note of a few 
conditions in the world today which make it 
different from the world of yesterday. 

First, we live in a society of superaffiluence. 
Allowing for exceptional areas, the citizens 
of Los Angeles generally share this abun- 
dance. For thousands of years, mankind 
has earned his bread by the sweat of his 
brow. Our moral, religious, and legal systems 
are built upon an economy of scarcity, This 
is all a thing of the past. All that remains 
is how to get the wealth we can produce to 
the people who need it: we must find out how 
we can apply our unused capacities to the 
unmet needs of the world. And our moral, 
religious, and legal systems will have to 
adjust to the new facts. 

In the second place, we are witnessing a 
tremendous population explosion, not only 
in the underdeveloped countries, but in some 
of the more developed countries like our own. 
It threatens to overwhelm us. In this city 
arrive 47,000 persons,a year. According to 
City Planning Director, John Roberts, 2,646,- 
000 people were living in Los Angeles as of 
September 30. 

Thirdly, there is a bimodal grouping of 
power—not necessarily Communist versus 
capitalist. Rather, it is democratic versus 
totalitarian. Until recent times the struggie 
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between these power blocs has been waged 
primarily in military and economic arenas. 
With the release of atomic energy outmoding 
war as a means of acquiring and holding 
power, that power must be sought in other 
ways—as, for example, by attracting the 
minds and loyalties of men through the cul- 
tivation and promotion of matters cultural. 

Finally, we now have instantaneous com- 
munications. Everyone in the world can ob- 
serve what happens at any other point in the 
world at the moment it is happening. No 
longer do hours, days, weeks, months go by 
before one part of the world knows what 
another part has suffered or enjoyed. 
These communications are not simply by 
way of the printed word (requiring labori- 
ously acquired literacy), for everything that 
happens is there for everyone to see through 
television and Telstar. The affluence of 
others is obvious to the nonaffiuent. 

U. THE NEED FOR A CULTURAL PROGRAM 


When we think of what all these changes 
imply as to urban living, we had better not 
fail to think of them in relation to the 

of human life and existence, itself. 
We want the good life and we evidently want 
it in cities, so we have to arrive at some 
conclusions as to what is the good life and 
to determine how it is to be brought about 
in our city. 

I take it that this good life must mean 
not only the satisfaction of our physical 
needs, but of our spiritual, emotional, and 
mental needs, as well. We do not live by 
the aforesaid bread alone. So, while we 
must satisfy the pangs of physical hunger, 
we must also provide sustenance for our eyes 
and ears and touch, and we must provide an 
existence, as well, for those who are capable 
of satisfying those less tangible needs. 
Those who are so capable are not infre- 
quently called artists. As they are citizens, 
taxpayers, and employers of the product of 
others, the city has its obligation to them, 
too. 
Exposure to the cultural programs pro- 
vided in a city may also provide, in a day 
when it is the skilled and artistic who will 
be more financially secure, the incentive 
and knowledge to succeed in daily existence, 
and inspire latent genius to become patent 
and thus to benefit the community. 

Increasing free time implied by super- 
affluence (and we have ample statistics 
available to prove that everyone is working 
less hours and that a good many more people 
are not working now who used to work) 
places a burden on the artists to provide us 
with the means of using that free time and 
turning it into meaningful leisure time. 
This free time is increasing with alarming 
rapidity, what with automation in the city 
and technological progress on the farm. I 
have not referred to the usual shibboleths 
about reduction in Juvenile—or adult, for 
that matter—delinquency. However, Mayor 
Yorty at his press conference on November 
13, in response to a series of questions on 
pornograph and crime, commented at one 
point: 

“Public opinion, if properly marshaled, 
probably would be more effective than any 
other weapon that we have today, and so 
long as people patronize those who deal in 
this sort of smut and so long as our hands 
are tied by legal restrictions, there isn't too 
much we can do, except try to elevate the 
standards of our people through education 
so they don’t care for that particular type of 
entertainment.” 

Incidentally, by a cultural program I do 
not mean a recreational program. In the 
field of recreation we think of utilizing our 
time and energy by pleasurable activities 
which improve our physical being but do not 
necessarily add to our store of knowledge or 
wisdom. Those activities which stimulate 
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our minds and do add to our ability to en- 
joy life more and give significance to it be- 
cause we see more, observe more, sense more, 
evaluate better, may be termed cultural ac- 
tivities. It is important to maintain the 
distinction, 


I. THE EARLIER SOURCES OF CULTURAL SUPPORT 


In earller times, the artist was supported 
by the State, then by the church. When the 
church, in the Middle Ages, began to yield 
some of its power to secular authorities, 
these secular authorities assumed some sup- 
port for the arts. With the decline of royalty, 
in more modern times, the arts were less 
heavily supported by courts and more by pri- 
vate patrons. This support has continued to 
the present day. The arts, sad to say, have 
hardly ever been able to support themselves. 

Today, while there are elements of all these 
institutions supporting arts and artists, there 
is a more significant patron: the people 
themselves. They may support the arts not 
so voluntarily and, indeed, unknowingly, 
through thelr tax contributions. 

IV. THE PRESENT CULTURAL PROGRAM OF THE 
CITY OF LOS ANGELES 


A. Visual arts 


The city of Los Angeles is not without con- 
cern for and program of the arts. Back in 
1903, a group of citizens organized them- 
selves into the municipal art commission for 
the purpose of making Los Angeles a city 
beautiful. It was concerned about the 
cleanliness of the streets, the planting of 
trees, the layout of buildings and their 
design. In 1911 this commission was in- 
corporated into the city charter and its work 
is now administered through the Los An- 
geles Board of Municipal Art Commissioners. 
This board is responsible for the design of 
all public buildings, for the design of street 
furniture and for the acquisition and loca- 
tion of the city’s art works. Under the art 
program of the board is the operation of 
Barnsdall Park, including the all-city art 
festival. This year, too, the city council 
established a Shakespeare Committee to 
celebrate the quadricentennial of the birth 
of William Shakespeare. 

B. The performing arts 

In addition, the city carries on an exten- 
sive program in music, providing band con- 
certs, choral concerts, chamber music con- 
certs, ballet- recitals, support for the Holly- 
wood Bowl, the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Symphony, and several community sym- 
phony orchestras. 

C. The total budget 


The 1963-64 budget for the municipal art 
department is $244,956. To this amount 
should be added $55,000, listed, somewhat 
embarrassedly, in the overall budget for ad- 
vertising, publicity, and patriotic purposes.” 
The city spends, therefore, less than $300,000 
annually for cultural purposes out of a total 
amount of $271,025,417 per year, or less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent. (Even so, it Is one of 
the most generous cultural budgets in the 
United States.) Put in another way, we 
spend $21 per person per year for police 
protection ($54 million) and but 10 cents 4 
year per person for culture. By the way, 
the police budget for 1963-64 did not include 
any funds for musical equipment. 


V. THE PROPER FUNCTION OF A CITY IN PROVID- 
ING A CULTURAL PROGRAM FOR ITS CITIZENS 


There is no question that the city has & 
proper function in this matter. This func- 
tion should be recognized as an important 
aspect of municipal government and not in 
an apologetic way, elther. 

We have noted the changing patronage 
methods supporting the artist in today’s 
changing world. There must be a reevalua- 
tion of the means by which these needs are 
to be fulfilled. 
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The city should lead the way to this re- 
study and reevaluation, 

A. Citizens should find out what facili- 
ties the city provides on a cultural level— 
and use them. 

B. Citizens should concern themselves 
With the work of the art commission—at- 
tend its meetings, make suggestions for, and 
where possible, participate in its work. 
(Note, please, that although the art commis- 
sion is supposed to acquire works of art, not 
one penny has ever been appropriated to 
purchase anything of this nature.) 

C. Citizens should demand from their city 
what they cannot provide for themselves by 
themselves culturally: Every part of the 
city, too, is entitled to be exposed to cultural 
program on a high levyel—not just a few 
fortunate sections of this large metropolis. 

D. Citizens should impress their needs 
through demands on city officials and upon 
those who would want to be city officials. 
Recently, in the city of San Francisco, the 
matter of culture was a Mayoralty campaign 
issue. The music and art critic of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, Mr. Alfred Frankenstein, 
on October 27, 1963, reported an interview 
with the two leading candidates and on 
Wednesday, October 30, the Chronicle in an 
editorial elaborated upon his observation 
that “this is the first political campaign 
in local history wherein the arts and what 
to do with them have been an issue.” The 
newspaper might have added this was one 
of the first times anywhere that these sub- 
jects were discussed in this milieu. The 
conclusion was reached that both candidates 
Were courting the culture vote. 

What a remarkable thing—to recognize 
that there is such a thing as & culture vote. 
But this does exist and the culture voters 
will lend prestige to officeholders and seek- 
ers, will work hard for their election, and 
provide them important financial support. 
The culture voters have only to be encour- 
aged. 

E. The administration should lead the 
Way in creating and expanding cultural 
Programs—it is not elected simply to follow 
tested and unimaginative pathways. Budg- 
etary limitations do exist, it is true, but 
vigorous fostering of imaginative programs 
can have the effect of mobilizing both legis- 
lative and popular support for them which 
will redound to the credit of the leadership. 
The administration may not always be aware 
Of the desires of the populace to be in- 
volved—yet all that may be needed is simply 
the inspired call to action, Today’s meeting 
is surely one example of response. And 
again, noting an observation of Mayor Yorty 
at his press conference, this time on Novem- 
ber 20, about the zoo and the work done by 
the zoo committee: “I’m very proud of this 
evidence of civic spirit on the part of these 
People that proves that it can be done in Los 
Angeles when we get our citizens interested 
and find a way for them to channel their 
desire to help this city in a constructive 
endeavor.” 

VI. CULTURAL PROGRAMS AND INTERGROUP 

RELATIONS 

Need I point out what is so obvious: that 
Cultural development does not depend upon 
any artificial emphasis upon race, creed, or 
Color; that to the contrary true cultural de- 
velopment forges the way to the understand- 
ing of the irrelevance of these qualities in 
the getting along—and upward—of human 
beings, one with another. 

George Bernard Shaw once said that “In 
an ugly and unhappy world the richest man 
San purchase nothing but ugliness and un- 
happiness.” 

A strong civic cultural program properly 
conceived, expanded, supported, and ac- 
complished through the efforts of citizens 
and politicians who band together will 
Surely help to bring the good life about. 
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Henry R. Roemer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr, Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of my 
colleagues newspaper articles on the re- 
tirement of a distinguished citizen and 
American—Henry A. Roemer—from the 
board of directors of the Sharon Steel 
Corp., Sharon, Pa. 

Mr. Roemer is a leader and pioneer 
in the steel industry and has devoted 
much of his time and talent to the bet- 
terment of the Shenango Valley where 
Sharon Steel is situated. 

His association with the steel indus- 
try had its beginnings when as a youth 
he served as a waterboy in steel mills. 

Mr. Roemer joined Sharon Steel dur- 
ing the dark days of the depression. 
Under his guidance, the company pros- 
pered and so did the valley. 

This man of great abilities and qual- 
ities will never slip into obscurity. De- 
spite his retirement, Mr. Roemer is a 
man who will make himself available to 
lend whatever assistance he can to his 
community, the Nation, and the steel in- 
dustry. 

Following are the fine tributes to Mr. 
Roemer which appeared in the Sharon, 
Pa., Herald, and the Youngstown, Ohio, 
Vindicator: 

[From the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator, 
Feb. 29, 1964] 

. HENRY ROEMER RETIRES 

Henry Roemer is retiring from his official 
position as chairman of Sharon Steel's exec- 
utive committee but it seems to be safe to 
assume that he is not quitting the steel in- 
dustry entirely—that is, severing all connec- 
tions with an enterprise which he founded 
many years ago and which he developed and 
made productive over the years. 

“Uncle Henry,’ as he is known to his 
friends, has been and still is a major figure 
in the steel industry. He is, in more ways 
than one, Sharon Steel. He is a product of 
the Mahoning Valley and everyone in this 
district can be glad that while he was bulld- 
ing industrial enterprises of various kinds he 
chose never to wander far from this section of 
the country which has benefited so much 
from his many works. 

“The grand old man of steel""—this is the 
way in which Mr..Roemer is known to steel- 
workers here and wherever else the furnaces 
are boiling. Little wonder—he has been as- 
sociated in one way or another with the in- 
dustry for the last 64 years. 

Like many other pioneers in steel, Mr. 
Roemer learned the b usiness the hard 
way—by going to work at the old Anna 
blast furnace at Struthers when he was 14 
years old. He had just finished the ninth 
grade. At 23 he was assistant superintendent 
of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Campbell 
Works and he didn't stop there. 

It seems unnecessary to point out that 
what the young Mr. Roemer lacked in the 
way of higher education he more than made 
up in aggressiveness, determination, in abil- 
ity to handle perplexing problems and nat- 
ural intelligence which would not be denied. 
He was not only a steelmaker. He was also an 
organizer, businessman, and financier of no 
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it. 

One of the outstanding events in Mr, Roe- 
mer's career was the purchase of the Car- 
negie-Illinois Farrell Works which was to 
have been dismantled, Now Sharon Steel has 
about 2 million tons annually of open hearth 
capacity. 

Mr. Roemer’s interests have been wide- 
spread but he has never failed to lend a hand 
for worthwhile causes in his own district. 
He is nearly 80 years old. He deserves to en- 
joy a pleasurable retirement while keeping 
himself avallable as Sharon Steel's No. 1 
consultant. 

MAN or STEEL 

Henry Roemer’s announcement of bis re- 
tirement plans has an air of unreality about 
it. Sharon Steel Corp., which he headed for 
so many years, has been so much of Henry 
Roemer and Henry Roemer has been so much 
of Sharon Steel, it never occurred to us there 
would be a day when the two would not be 
synonymous. 

Accordingly, like a lot of other people, we 
suspect we'll have difficulty adjusting to the 
separation when Mr, Roemer's present term 
on the corporation's board draws to a close. 
It will take some doing mentally to ring 
down the curtain on a 33-year-long associa- 
tion—perhaps love affair better describes it 
which has meant so much to this commu- 
nity. 

There is no question, of course, that Mr. 
Roemer deserves the reward of retirement. 
His has been a lifetime of work stretching 
back to his youth when as a waterboy he 
slaked the thirst of other men of steel in 
milis primitive by the standards of the great 
modern plants he later was to erect, And 
when he wasn't busy making steel (which 
was almost never), he spent his time in 
helping the towns he lived in or in extend- 
ing a supporting hand to the people he work- 
ed With. 

If, as we observed at the outset, there is 
a quality of unreality about the announce- 
ment, It is because we don't believe men like 
Mr. Roemer—strong, courageous, active, tal- 
ented, always giving of themselves and still 
searching for more to give—ever really retire. 
Neither the heart nor the mind will permit 
it—and we're all the better for their rejec- 
tion. 

We wish for this great man all that he 
desires in retirement. We are comforted by 
the thought that even though he no longer 
daily will be found at his desk, he never 
really will be far away. 


Henny Roemer To RETIRE From SHARON STEEL 


Henry A. Roemer, who molded Sharon Steel 
Corp. into one of America’s great steelmaking 
establishments, announced his decision to- 
day “not to be a candidate for reelection" 
to the company’s board of directors. 

As a director, Roemer has served as chair- 
man of Sharon Steel's powerful executive 
committee, and played a key role in all major 
financing decisions to rebuild the company 
into a prime specialty steel producer. 

Roemer's announcement, in effect, means 
that after 33 years of service with Sharon 
Steel, he is planning to step into retirement. 
The annual meeting of the company has been 
called for April 24. 
= SERVED SINCE 1933 


The “Old Man,” as he is affectionately 
known throughout the steel industry, re- 
linquished management reins of Sharon Steel 
in October 1957, after serving as chief execu- 
tive officer, chairman, and president. He had 
served in those capacities at various times 
since January 1, 1933. 

Although Roemer had given up the chair- 
manship and presidency in 1957, he spoke 
with a big voice in the company’s affairs as 
active head of the board's executive com- 
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mittee, and showed up for work every morn- 
ing. He also is a corisultant to the company’s 
current chief executive officer, D. W. Frease, 
board chairman and president, and was in- 
strumental in bringing Frease, a knowledge- 
able steelman himself, into the Sharon Steel 
fold. 

One of the shrewdest steel executives in 
the industry, Roemer built a reputation as 
a “doctor” of sick steel companies. He 
came to Sharon at a time when the entire 
country was, in his words, “In a state of 
disturbance” brought about by the Wall 
Street market collapse of 1929. He served 
Sharon Steel through the dark days of the 
deep depression; through the trying period 
of World War II, and the difficult times fol- 
lowing the readjustment brought about by 
conditions of war. 

After weathering the great depression, 
Sharon Steel's total sales, from 1940 through 
1957 under Roemer's careful management, 
totaled $1,781,922,000. Net earnings for the 
same periòd amounted to $82,380,200. Div- 
idends paid to stockholders amounted to 
$44,657,543, while payrolls to employes 
totaled $524,857,450. 

AISI DIRECTOR 


Long concerned with the problems that 
periodically have confronted the steel in- 
dustry, Roemer kept his finger on the steel- 

pulse as a director of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute for 21 years and as 
a member of its executive committee for 18 
years. He was a member of the old execu- 
tive committee of the National Association 
of Flat Rolled Steel Producers; chairman of 
the sheet steel group from 1921-31; chair- 
man of the industry's wire group from 1927 
31, and chairman of the hot and cold rolled 
strip producers from 1931-37, ] 

Roemer continues to show keen interest 
in the technological changes that are help- 
ing to push the steel industry to new great- 
ness. Sharon Steel was the first steel pro- 
ducer in America to install Stora Kaldo 
steelmaking facilities that are now in oper- 
ation at the Roemer works. 

Sharon Steel Corp., formerly the Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co., was a relatively small con- 
cern deeply in debt to bondholders and 
banks which intensified problems of that 
period when Roemer came to Sharon. Upon 
his arrival, he discovered a crew of very fine 
and capable men and women—an organiza- 
tion which he kept intact. Roemer likes to 
say it was “those fine people working har- 
moniously together who pulled Sharon Steel 
out of the trough of depression.” 

The acquisition of various companies by 
Sharon Steel helped not only to Increase the 
steelmaking capacity, Roemer has said, but 
improved the situation in various ways. 


COAL, COKE AOQUISITIONS 


Primarily through Roemer's efforts, Sharon 
Steel purchased the Rachel Mine, now Joanne 
Coal Co., near Fairmont, W. Va., with its vast 
acreage of valuable coal, and the operation 
has been very successful. A short time later, 
he acquired the byproduct coke plant, with 
additional acreage of highly-valuable coal, at 
Fairmont. Roemer then was able to estab- 
lish a long-term lease on the modern by- 
product coke plant at Morgantown, W. Va., 
and this has also proven successful and prof- 
itable to Sharon in supplying its coke re- 
quirements. 

On January 2, 1936, Sharon purchased a 
substantial interest in Pittsburgh Steel. The 
acquisition forced Roemer into the position 
of president and chief executive officer of 
that company, a post he held until Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, after Sharon had disposed of 
its stock interest in the company. 

There were many additions and improve- 
ments made at Sharon Steel during the time 
until December 9, 1945, when Roemer pur- 
chased for Sharon the then Farrell Works of 
Carnegle-Ulinols, located in Farrell, which 
had been ordered dismantied and moved out 
of the valley. 
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In December 1945 Roemer arranged for the 
acquisition of Bopp Steel Co., Dearborn, 
Mich., through an exchange of stock and 
early in 1946 he acquired, by the same meth- 
od, total assets of Brainard Steel Co., War- 
ren, Ohio. 

During his long association with Sharon 
Steel, Roemer has been a director of many 
institutions, including banks, one railroad, 
and one airline, and various other companies 
in or connected with the steel industry. 

Among his many citations and honorari- 
ums is the degree of doctor of humanities 
conferred upon him by Dr. Will Orr, presi- 
dent of Westminster College. In 1938 he 
was decorated by Gov. George Earle as being 
the outstanding labor-management man in 
Pennsylvania, 


This Is Economy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 
Mr, HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Richmond (ind.) 
Palladium-Item of March 8, 1964: 
THIS Is Economy? 
Amid all talk of the need for less spending, 


the House of Representatives is well on its 


way to pushing through a whopping salary 
increase bill for a variety of Federal em- 
ployees, including Senators and Represen- 
tatlves. 

The average post office letter carrier and 
Government secretary would get about $450 
more a year, 

But for Members of the Congress, the in- 
crease would be $10,000. It would boost 
their salaries from $22,500 to $32,500. That 
is a 44 percent jump. 

There are increases for others, too. The 
Speaker of the House, Vice President, and 
Supreme Court Justices would find their pay 
boosted to $45,000. It now is $35,000. 

A host of others would get in on it, in- 
cluding subcabinet officials, deputy and as- 
sistant secretaries, und agency heads whose 
pay would be ralsed from about $21,000 to 
$30,000. 

So, although Representatives and Senators 
are not the only ones affected, the spotlight 
is on them because whether they or the 
others get the increase or not depends on 
how Members of the Congress vote, It is 
strictly up to them, 

There Is always the possibility of a Presi- 
dential veto but Johnson already has given 
the measure his blessing. He included $455 
million in his budget message to take care of 
the pay boosts. 

The House Rules Committee passed the 
measure by an 8 to 3 vote. The only dis- 
senters, were Chairman Howarp W. SMITH, 
Democrat of Virginia, Representative WII. 
LIAM M. COLMER, Democrat of Mississippi; 
and Representative H. R. Gross, Republican, 
of Iowa. Early approval is expected in the 
House after which the measure goes to the 
Senate. 

Considering that as recently as 1955 con- 
gressional salaries were $12,500, plus a $2,500 
expense account, the proposal now to boost 
them to $32,500 is even more significant. 
The last $10,000 increase took effect in 1956. 

One theory has been that the pay increases 
are needed to attract capable persons to the 
job who would demand more money. So far 
there never has been any dearth of candi- 
dates, 
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Rising costs of living are noted on all sides 
and there are periodic pay increases all along 
the line. But none even approaches the 44 
percent which Members of the Congress are 
about to vote for themselves. 

Does that sound like wielding the pruning 
knife, which it was said must be used if the 
recently enacted Federal income tax cut 1s 
to mean anything besides more deficit 
spending? 


Residual Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Government restrictions on the 
importation of residual oil are imposing 
a serious burden on the economy of New 
Engiand. We who represent the north- 
east section of this country have been 
struggling for several years to lift these 
controls, or at least to permit the im- 
portation of a larger supply of this criti- 
cal fuel. 

But for the time being we have failed. 
Last Thursday, the Department of the 
Interior issued new quotas for the next 
12 months, and they are only slightly 
higher than the unsatisfactory quotas 
to which we have been subjected in the 
past. 

New England economy cannot much 
longer stand this economic injustice. 
We have demanded an end of these in- 
tolerable controls, and our just pleas 
have fallen on deaf ears. 

So that our problem can be understood 
better elsewhere in this great country, 
under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the end of 
my remarks an editorial from the March 
9 issue the Boston Herald, entitled 
“The Oil-Stacked Cards”: 

THe OM-STACKED CARDS 0 

When President Johnson turned his oil 
policy responsibilities over to the Secretary 
of the Interior we hailed this divestiture of 
an apparent conflict of interest. Now ve 
are not so sure, For the handling of the 
national oll policy is firmly in the hands of 
dedicated ollmen. The oil and gas industry, 
in Texas and elsewhere, is in sympathetic 
hands at the Department of the Interlor. 

This came about when Joe T. Dickerson of 
Tulsa was appointed Director of Interior's 
Office of Ou and Gas. Mr. Dickerson has 
been active in the oll industry since 1923, 
has been executive vice president of the Mid- 
Continent Oil & Gas Association, has. him- 
self been an active oll lobbyist and was rec- 
ommended for his Government post by the 
National Petroleum Council. 

His appointment is by itself overweighted 
on the side of the oll industry. But the 
overweight becomes yet more so by the fact 
that Mr. Dickerson's immediate superior is 
John Kelly, Assistant Secretary in Charge of 
Minerals since 1961, who is also a life- 
long oilman and still owns large holdings, 
though the actual operation of them is in 
the hands of others. 

This situation alarms a good friend of 
President Johnson, Senator Proxmme of 
Wisconsin has taken the floor twice recently 
to condemn this industry-slanted Govern- 
ment setup. “True conservationists and the 
American oll consumer have about as much 
chance of a fair break out of this lineup M 
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the Interior Department with its new 
sovereignty over the oil industry as the 
Beatles have of being in President Johnson's 
Cabinet,” the Senator comments. 

And New England is not getting a fair 
break. Residual oll, New England’s im- 
portant cheap fuel, remains under tight im- 
port restrictions, sharply increasing its cost 
and seriously dislocating the market. 
Despite established proof that the restric- 
tions are illegal and unjustified, they remain, 
and only last Thursday the Interior Depart- 
ment reasserted the continuation of the im- 
port quotas. The department simply granted 
a pacifier in the form of an increase in the 
daily quotas from 210 million barrels to 233 
million. The Beatles are evidently not get- 
ting Cabinet jobs. 

Residual oil imports are of no intrinsic 
importance to the domestic industry. But 
residual curbs are part of the general restric- 
tions on petroleum imports, and the U.S. oil 
interests want no tinkering with the pro- 


With the record of the retention in the 
tax cut bill of the full high depletion allow- 
ance for oil, the President will be politically 
hurt if the oil industry gets its way on 
residual, too. 

The President is being subtly reminded 
of this by the 12 Republican Congressmen 
from New England who have addressed a 
sharp letter to the President and to Secretary 
Udall decrying the crutch so faithfully sup- 
plied to Texas oil. 

Politics—more especially politics played by 
the soft coal-industry—has denied New Eng- 
land, New York and Florida justice on 
residual oil. It is the business of these in- 
jured areas to expose this triumph of politics 
Over justice. 


Mrs. Susan Waser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article appeared in the East 
Side News in tribute to the late Mrs. 
Susan Wagner. As the editorial by 
Abraham Schlacht expressed the feel- 
ings and deep sorrow of many, I insert 
it at this point in the RECORD: 

From the East Side News, Mar. 6, 1964] 
In MeMortaM: Mus. -SUSAN WAGNER, 1909-64 


The people of the East Side are in deep 
Mourning over the untimely death of Mrs. 
Susan Wagner, late wife of our great mayor. 

They find it difficult to believe that she is 
gone, for her smiling image appears to be 
everywhere. 

They shall remember her for her devotion 
to her family, for her graciousness and charm, 
for her sense of compassion, and for her 
Unswerving fidelity to the city’s best 
interests. 

Notwithstanding the glamor of her distin- 
Zulshed husband's office as mayor, she pre- 
ferred the serenity and love of home to the 
turbulent excitment of the political arena. 

Mrs, Susan Wagner was truly all mother 
und wife to her beloved ones. 

As first lady of New York, she was a delight 
as a hostess to royalty, to diplomats, and 
Statesmen alike, and to the numerous orga- 
nizations which came to see her on tour at 
Gracie Mansion and on visits to city hall. 

To the residents of her community in the 
Upper East Side, she was regarded as one of 
their own, respected as freind and neighbor. 

At no time did she permit the prestige of 
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her husband's office detract from her true 
simplicity of character. 

Her strength of character and equanimity 
of mind can be discernible from the spiritual 
upbringing in which she was reared. 

The residents of the East Side, as well as 
millions of others, will miss her passing. 

We shall never forget her innate esteem 
for all people. 

De devoutly pray that her memories will be 
a source of inspiration to her family and 
friends everywhere. 

May the soul of Mrs. Susan Wagner repose 
in peace. 


Problem of Beef Imports Could Become 
More Serious 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
foreign meat imports can bankrupt our 
farmers and ranchers, This is becom- 
ing more evident every day. The ad- 
ministration has agreed to token roll- 
backs of meat imports, but as most of 
my colleagues know, this is not the an- 
swer. The problem of meat imports 
must be solved by legislation if the ad- 
ministration continues its fence-strad- 
dling attitude. I would like to insert into 
the Record a story which appeared in 
the March 5 edition of the Omaha World- 
Herald to the effect that even a foreign 
trade specialist with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture realizes the problem 
of beef imports can become more serious 
in the next 5 to 10 years: 

Unrrtp STATES CAN'T BE ONLY OPEN MARKET; 
IMPORTS PROBLEM MAY GET WORSE 


(By Howard Silber) 


A US. Department of Agriculture foreign 
trade specialist warned Thursday that the 
problem of beef imports “could become more 
serious in the next 5 to 10 years than it is 
today.” : 

Dr. Louls M. Smith, Jr., said “the world 
supply of beef, especially potential exports 
to the United States, will probably continue 
to increase considerably.” 

“This will be particularly true if foot- 
and-mouth-disease problems in South 
America are overcome,” said Dr. Smith. 

His conclusion: “The United States cannot 
afford to be the world's only open market 
for beef.” 

Dr. Smith, director of the livestock and 
meat products division of the USDA's For- 
eign Agricultural Service, was a panelist at 
the Omaha Chamber of Commerce's 16th an- 
nual National Livestock Conference at Ak- 
Sar-Ben Coliseum. 

The foreign trade specialist said a new 
development in Argentina may push the door 
open for more beef imports from that coun- 
try as well as Brazil. And, he declared, 
“Brazil has the greatest beef production 
potential in the world.” 

The development is a single-cooking proc- 
ess. In the past, because of foot and mouth 
disease, the United States has required that 
most beef imported from Argentina be 
cooked twice—first in that country and again 
here. Because of this, most Argentine beef— 
except for canned corned beef—went into 
baby foods, soups, and the like. 


WARM AND SERVE 


Now, said Dr. Smith, one Argentine plant 
has been licensed for the single-cooking proc- 
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ess. There is no need for its product to be 
recooked in the United States. 

And the prospective result is that roast 
and similar cuts of beef can be cooked in 
Argentina, frozen as roasts and sold to the 
restaurant, hotel, or even retail trade in this 
country.“ he said. 

“Once here, the meat need only be warmed 
and served,” Dr. Smith continued. 

We don't know what will happen with this 
process, but it certainly bears watching,” 
he declared. 8 

Dr. Smith said this sort of competition to 
domestic beef is not likely to be asserted for 
a year or two, at least, because of unusually 
heavy slaughter in Argentina. “But Argen- 
tine beef supplies will increase,” he pre- 
dicted, 

ANOTHER THREAT 


Development of a light cure for beef 
which would make the South American prod- 
uct available to sausage makers and other 
processors in this country—tis also a poten- 
tial threat, he said. 

“The Argentines are working very hard on 
this,” said Dr. Smith. 

Dr. Smith closed his remarks by saying 
that the recent beef import agreements con- 
cluded with major suppliers “should be most 
useful to US. cattle producers and help de- 
velop more stable marketing conditions in 
world beef trade.“ 

Another panelist, Lyle Liggett, public re- 
lations director of the American National 
Cattlemen's Association, termed the volun- 
tary beef quota agreements with Australia 
and New Zealand ineffective and said rea- 
sonable import restrictions are necessary if 
the cattle industry is to recover from its 
present depression.” 

He particularly attacked the recently con- 
cluded agreement with Ireland. 

“The Australia-New Zealand agreements 
were bad enough,” he declared, “but the 
precedent-establishing-deal with Ireland can 
be even worse.” 

The reason: While Australia and New 
Zealand beef exports to the United States 
will be reduced slightly in 1964 and 1965, 
exports from Ireland will increase over the 
1962-63 level. 


Contest Winner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr, Speaker, re- 
cently it was my pleasure to learn that 
a constituent in my district is this year’s 
Washington State winner in the annual 
Veterans of Foreign Wars nationwide 
Voice of Democracy scriptwriting con- 
test. The winning writer in Dennis Pot- 
ter, who lives at Duvall, attends 
Blanchet High School, and was 1 of 
more than 250,000 students across the 
country to participate in this year's 
competition. For his winning script, 
Dennis chose the title, “Challenge of 
Citizenship.” Although only in his 
teens, Dennis has written on the all- 
important subject of citizenship with 
such clarity and understanding that I 
recommend his script to Americans of all 
ages. I would especially like to share it 
with other Members of the House of 
Representatives. Therefore, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that it be entered in the RECORD: 
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CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Dennis Potter) 

On November 22, 1963, the world was sud- 
denly brought to the realization that an 
eternal peace, true liberty and freedom from 
oppression are yet to be attained. 

The assassin's bullet struck not only the 
head of the President of the United States, 
but also the heart of all citizenship. For it 
was a crippling blow to the integrity of our 
ci 3 
We have been brought to the realization 
that the very existence of soolal problems 
and prejudices is detrimental to the Amer- 
ican way of life, 

The maladies of government and society 
are a challenge to citizenship. It is the duty 
of the American citizen to right the wrongs 
of our Nation, to heal the wounds of society, 
and to mend the shredded cloak of morality. 

But before we can meet the challenge to 
citizenship we must meet the challenge of 
citizenship. 

The citizen rules this Nation. It is each 
individual acting alone that enables this 
Nation to act as one. 

Solving and maintaining the solutions of 
the problems of society is the responsibility 
of the American citizen. 

Many passive, unconcerned individuals 
are not accepting the responsibility nor ex- 
ercising the rights of citizenship. Still oth- 
ers are only part-time citizens meeting their 
responsibilities every 4th year. This is a 
problem, a marked weakness in our Nation. 
The people are the foundation of this Na- 
tion and when the foundation gives way s0 
does the superstructure. 

Racial discrimination, accidents, insanity, 
alcoholism, care for the aged, graft, crime— 
all these problems and others ad infinitum 
shall not be solved until the ideal of citi- 
zenship is found is the majority of the 
population, and our Nation shall never at- 
tain the perfections if pursues until all the 
people, openly and adamantly, pursue the 
same  perfections—true liberty—eternal 
peace and freedom from oppression for all. 

Many of you are earnestly concerned with 
your responsibilities. Many of you actively 
practice true citizenship. 

You have met the challenge of citizenship. 
Your duty is in continuing to meet this vital 
responsibility. 

But there still remains the unconcerned, 
passive individual who scoffs at the respon- 
sibilities of self-government. 

The man who walks past deplorable Negro 
ghettos, yet does not see them. I refer to 
the person who hears of discrimination, 
crime, and corruption, yet does not hear the 
ominous note they strike. 

If only they realized that with a united 
citizenry working together for the gradual 
alleviation of all these problems, their goal 
could be attained. It would take persever- 
ance and determination. 

Yet, if everyone were to seek out and grasp 
at the opportunity to learn anything of na- 
tional or local concern through any reputable 
means from the local newspaper to the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, the first and major 
step toward meeting the challenge of cit- 
izenship—that of a well-informed and con- 
cerned public—would be accomplished, 

This final step would be inherent in man 
himself, that of utlizing his knowledge, his 
own moral soundness and judgment in act- 
irig in every facet of his citizenship from the 
voting booth to Capitol Hill. 

With each and every person making the 
best possible decisions in all matters we 
would obviously be headed toward the zenith 
of perfection itself. The challenge has been 
made. 

We must strive for true citizenship—one 
eye must be constantly focused on this Na- 
tion's Capital, one hand must always be 
poised for action so that by acting in the 
best interests of all we might attain perfec- 
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tion, if not for ourselves, then for the gen- 
erations to come. 

Children die in war, suffer in bondage, and 
are buried by oppression—let us give our 
children peace to live in, liberty to grow in, 
and freedom from oppression to excel in. 


Japan Shows What a Free Agriculture 
Can Accomplish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Jap- 
anese agriculture is free and unfettered 
by government, and it is making an im- 
pressive record. The eminent columnist, 
Roscoe Drummond, recently wrote a 
piece which he captioned Lesson for 
the Red,” telling how Japanese farmers, 
without the benefit of Government sup- 
ply management or controls in any form, 
are doing well. 


It might also be captioned “Lesson for 
America,” as the United States keeps 
dabbling in Government control schemes. 
The latest example is the wheat certifi- 
cate program which is apparently about 
to be rammed down the throats of the 
US. farmer. 

Last summer Secretary Freeman spent 
a month touring Communist-bloc coun- 
tries, where supply management has 
been a dismal failure. This summer he 
might profit from a look at Japanese 
agriculture, where the marketplace sys- 
tem is working wondrously well. 

Text of Mr. Drummond's article: 

JAPAN'S FARMS: LESSON FOR THE REDS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Toxyo,—You only have to take one look 
at what the efficient independent Japanese 
farmers are doing to expand the food re- 
sources of these overpopulated islands to 
wonder why Khrushchev and Chou Enlai 
don't send their Communist experts to Japan 
to see how it's done, 

Fewer Japanese farmers are growing more 
and more varied food all the time. They 
are increasing productivity per acre all the 
time. Japanese farm income, though lagging 
behind industrial income, is steadily going 
up. 

When you consider the shortage of tillable 
land on these four small islands in terms of 
a population that will reach 100 million soon, 
It is evident that the food requirements of 
Japan are far more difficult to meet than the 
food requirements of either Red China or the 
Soviet. Union. 

Under Communist collectivism neither Red 
China nor the Soviet Union is meeting its 
food needs. Each is falling behind. 

What Communist collectivism is failing to 
do for Red China and the Soviet Union, the 
uncoerced individualism of the Japanese 
farmers is doing fabulously for these teem- 
ing islands. 

There is no government operation or con- 
trol of Japanese agriculture, There is no 
collectivization of the Japanese farmers. 
The Government does not tell him what to 
2 how much to grow, or where to grow 


. farmers produce for private profit 
at prices determined by an overwhelmingly 
free market. And how they are producing. 
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Overall Japanese farm production is up 
nearly 40 percent over 10 years ago. Milk 
production has grown more than 400 per- 
cent, the supply of eggs nearly 300 percent. 
Japanese beef has become a widespread 
staple in the nation's diet. 

Average income per farm household has 
risen from $740 to $1,900 per year in the past 
10 years, 

When the Japanese farmer cannot do 
everything for himself by himself, he turns 
to his farm cooperative, which is democrati- 
cally run by the farmers for the farmers. 

The life of Japanese farm families is be- 
coming less burdensome. TV antennas 
sprout across the countryside, 

Japan has its farm problems, of course. 
Farm youth is being lured to the cities for 
more attractive employment, The farm 
labor force is declining and this makes is 
imperative to raise labor productivity. Farm 
units are too small, an average of 214 acres. 

But 90 percent of all Japanese farms are 
owned by the individual farmers and they 
are working them prodigiously. 

While Khrushchev set out to raise Russia’s 
wheat production by Communist methods 
and failed, the Japanese set out to raise their 
rice production by private farming—and 
succeeded brilliantly. Ten years ago Japan 
was importing a million tons a year, 

Today Japan has made itself almost com- 
pletely self-sufficient in rice production, It 
did it through the miracle of the enterprise 
of the individual] farmers. 


Manned Air and Aerospace Craft and U.S. 
National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr, MARSH. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the public discussion of the 
relative defense importance of manned 
and unmanned mechanisms moving 
through space, I have been struck by the 
continued pertinence of an article writ- 
ten last year for the American Security 
Council, and distributed in its Washing- 
ton Report. This paper was prepared 
by Dr. James D. Atkinson, president of 
the American Military Institute, who is 
an associate professor at Georgetown 
University and a research associate of 
its Center for Strategic Studies. Dr. 
Atkinson has written widely in the field 
of military affairs, and I believe his com- 
ments, which I include under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix, will 
be of interest and value to the Members 
of the House: 

MANNED Am AND AEROSPACE Crarr AND U.S. 
NATIONAL SECURITY 
(By Dr. James D. Atkinson) 

Throughout military history, no search has 
been more persistent than the search for 
the ultimate weapon, the impregnable posi- 
tion, the invulnerable force. Now in Amer- 
ica in this decade of the 1960's, the search 
seems finally to have centered on the bal- 
listic missile as the “invulnerable” answer 
to the complex problems of defense which 
beset us, 

Underlying this strategy is a quan- 
tity theory of warfare. It assumes that 
z numbers of missiles directed against Y 
targets will equate with absolute deter- 
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Tence. But now, and especially in the fu- 
ture, armaments competition is not solely 
Quantitative. The United States might, for 
example, be able to convince the Soviet 
Union that we can and will maintain su- 
Periority in the production of missiles. We 
are unlikely, however, to convince Soviets 
that they will be unable to achieve scientific 
and technical breakthroughs which might 
give them overall military parity and per- 
haps even superiority at some period in the 
future. 

Within the next decade, both the United 
States and the Soviet Union can be expect- 
ed to devote strenuous efforts to countering 
or neutralizing threats posed by the ICBM 
and the IRBM. Should Soviet efforts prove 
Successful even to a limited degree, the 
Present and projected numerically superior 
Missile capability of the United States may 
be largely neutralized. Conversely, the 
Possession by either the United States or the 
Soviet Union of a manned, continuously 
Powered, nonorbiting space craft would have 
a strategic impact quite without relations to 
quantity. 

All of this is not to say that missiles are 
Worthless. They may be most useful, but 
they are ‘inherently inflexible and thus 
should be complemented and supplemented 
by the flexibility provided only by manned 
Systems. 

It is to say that we must avoid the Magi- 
Not-line thinking which assumes that a fu- 
ture war (or its prevention) is based on a 
ballistic missile exchange. Despite the most 
Careful mathematical measuring and weigh- 
ing, warfare does not develop according to 
Preconceived images. 

The current debate over the RS—70 will 
alone have served a useful p if it 
Causes us to rethink the entire question of 
Manned air, aerospace, and- spacecraft. 
During and beyond the next decade, there 
appear to be vast new possibilities for using 
Manned systems in preventing general 
thermonuclear war and in controlling limited 
and unconventional warfare. VTOL's 
(Vertical takeoff and landing), converti- 
Planes, air cushion vehicles, very low level 
Peneration aircraft, ultra-high-altitude air- 
Craft, aerospace and spacecraft—all indicate 
the expansion of Ideas, the development of 
tactics, and the utilization of technology in 
Support of strategy that can be applied to 

t and to future modes of conflict 
facing us. 

In the coming decade and, even more im- 
Portantly, in the years beyond, manned sys- 

will offer these significant advantages 
Over missiles: 

1. Operational capabilities: Among these 
an unpredictable fight pattern; a 
Superior ability to carry out electronic 
termeasures and to operate foxing de- 
vices to foil enemy defenses; an enhanced 
Versatility, notably standoff capability, pro- 
Pulsion systems absed on nuclear fuel or, 
Perhaps, on fuel cells; and an enhanced re- 
lability factor as a result of the ability to 

rovise and to make repairs in flight. 

2. Controlled launch: Manned air or séro- 
Space craft can be launched in response to a 
dé -grade equivocal warning and can later 

recalled. This permits a significant safety 
Cushion with reference to unverificd warn- 
la for which missiles cannot at all be 

unched, but which should require a con- 
trolled reaction on our part. 
1 Show of force: Manned systems provide 
de show of force so often important in 
terring a potential enemy military move. 


The importance of the show of force in 
beam tuning the general peace has often 
n demonstrated. The display of strength 
Ugh the deployment of obvious military 
Power has a psycho-political value which can 
2 be obtained from missiles buried 
P in underground silos. The rapid re- 
and controlled presence of a squad- 

Ton of RS-70's, for example, would give sig- 


role is automatically denied to missiles. . 
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nificantly observable evidence of U.S. inten- 
tions to safeguard the peace in a threatened 
area. 

4. Sustained information gathering: Mis- 
siles are incapable of reporting what has been 
accomplished by their strikes. Manned sys- 
tems can do more than just report their own 
mission achievements; they also can supply 
continuous assessments of missile strikes, 
target damage, shifting of mobile targets, 
and the like. The side with such continuing 
information fights with -clear vision, the 
other side fights blindfolded, Such sus- 
tained information gathering can best be per- 
formed—and in most instances only be per- 
formed—by manned air or aerospace craft. 

5. The “mix factor in deterrence.” The 
variety of our possible choices of action adds 
immeasurably to an enemy's complications 
in preparing responses to our capabilities. 
The mix compounds the task of the enemy. 
This makes deterrance meaningful. There 
are many uncertainties and unknown factors 
in working out the problems of offense versus 
defense, since the acid test is—and only is— 
actual war. Hence those things which com- 
plicate the enemy's task set up cautionary 
signals for him. Those things—such as com- 
plete or even too great a reliance on mis- 
siles—which simplify this problem, reduce 
his uncertainties and unknown factors. 
Such simplification may tempt the enemy 
to deliver a surprise attack. Above all, the 
mix is significant in the load factor which 
it places on a potential enemy's defense 
structure. The Soviets are not all powerful; 
there are many limitations on what they can 
do. Every time we force another defensive 
requirement on them, it limits their capa- 
bility in the development of qualitative 
breakthroughs in offensive weapons. 

While manned systems can be expected to 
take on increased importance in the next 
decade and beyond, there are three areas that 
seem worthy of special note. These are: 

1. Low-altitude penetration aircraft: In- 
creasingly, it would seem that very fast and 
ultra-low-level aircraft will have high sur- 
vivability in face of enemy defense capabil- 
ities. Advances now on the horizon in ter- 
rain avoidance equipment suggest that low- 
altitude penetration aircraft will have very 
great utility in unconventional, limited, and 
general war situations, 

2. Carrier aircraft: Deployed aircraft- 
carrier-based forces appear to be less yulner- 
able to surprise attack, particularly to ballis- 


tic missiles. Carrier-based aircraft will in 


many cases be more efficient than land-based 
aircraft because of the geographic considera- 
tions involved. In fact, carrier aircraft may 
be the door opener for land-based aircraft 
in an area in which it is desirable to assist 
forces friendly to the United States. Addi- 
tionally, carrier-based aircraft can put up a 
maximum air effort immediately upon arrival 
in am area. This latter factor can be ex- 
pected to have increased importance in the 
sublimited challenges with which we will 
be confronted in the coming years. The con- 
tribution of carrier task forces to the mix is 
likewise important since there is much 
evidence to suggest that no small portion of 
the Soviet military effort is directed toward 
countering them. 

3. Manned “low space“ and space craft. 
The X-15 rocket research aircraft has flown 
at 314,750 feet. Manned a or “low 
space” craft will be operational at altitudes 
well in excess of this figure in the next 10 
years. Such craft will possess obvious attack 
capabilities. Equally important will be the 
intelligence capabilities which will flow from 
the operation of manned low space craft. 

In the 1960's and 1970's, the outer space 
environment offers intriguing new possibil- 
ities for the exercise of power by the United 
States in the interest of maintaining peace. 
Manned systems in space have the potential 
for controlling the communications utility 
and the military threat of attack from space. 
Thus, for example, the United States might 
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well preclude a trouble-inciting nation from 
effective functioning on earth and from con- 
ducting operations in and from space. 

The military exploitation of space will re- 
quire large expenditures and much vision. 
Most of all it will require the abandonment 
of the naive belief that we can treat space 
as a peaceful arena while the Soviet Union 
actively pursues a course in which the scien- 
tific side of space is merely incidental to the 
military. 

SUMMARY 

Whether one envisions manned systems 
operating at very low levels, at high alti- 
tudes, in low space, or well out in space, 
present and projected technological advances 
indicate that manned systems are not obso- 
lescent. Rather they will assume new and 
higher roles in the make up of a credible 
strategic deterrent, and in winning and ren- 
dering harmless limited or unconventional 
wars. 

The creative, competitive thrust of the 
American free enterprise system offers us sig- 
nificant advantages in the research and de- 
velopment of the material for advanced 
manned systems. The American heritage of 
drive-to-win offers equally great advantages 
in the area of human resources. These fac- 
tors do not guarantee success. They do 
offer the potential—if we have the will to de- 
velop and employ them—for victory. 

Our present policies with reference to re- 
search for and development of manned weap- 
ons systems will—if continued—jeopardize 
the future security of the Nation to an ir- 
retrievable degree. Equally dangerous for 
the future is the temptation held out to the 
Soviets to play the game of strategic black- 
mall, or, worse, the temptation to gamble on 
a first strike against America, 


What’s Good About Foreign Aid? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, it is gen- 
erally agreed that what we are seeking 
to accomplish in our foreign aid pro- 
gram is a mutual effort on the part of 
the United States and the receiving 
country to develop new resources in or- 
der to build the kind of society and econ- 
omy which will eventually be self-sus- 
taining. We trust that this effort will 
assist nations to keep in step with the 
modern world, to realize their potentials 
economically, and to realize political 
self-determination. This is the third in 
a series of articles which I hope to insert 
in the Record in order to provide new 
insights into the AID program by 
familiarization on a project-to-project 
basis. 

The manner of implementing foreign 
aid in a specific country depends to a 
large extent on their potential and level 
of progress. Most often qualified man- 
agerial and technical personnel are lack- 
ing. Take the Philippines, for example— 
an advanced country which covers an 
area of 115,600 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 29,600,000. Its gross national 
product in 1962 was $3,880 million witha 
per capita gross national product of 8121. 
It is a primarily agricultural country 
with a hot, humid climate in the low- 
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lands and varying temperatures in the 
highlands 


In major manufacturing, it is limited 
to the textile industry. The Philippines 
has benefited from 50 years of American 
sovereignty and its potential has led to 
a strong emphasis on joint effort with 
the Philippine Government complement- 
ing our aid with local funds. 

A good example of this approach is the 
Industrial Development Center—IDC— 
whose objective, when it was established 
in 1954, was to stimulate systematic in- 
dustrial growth, particularly in small and 
medium businesses, by providing needed 
industrial know-how and managerial, 
supervisory, and technical skills. 

In this pursuit IDC has performed a 
variety of useful functions. In the fi- 
nancial realm, it has provided financial 
counseling and project evaluation, be- 
sides the administration of productivity 
loans for new operations or foreign 
equipment. On the and 
plant level, IDC has employed Ameri- 
can know-how both to solve technologi- 
cal problems through such techniques 
as inplant audits and analysis of inplant 
engineering and general management 
and to facilitate labor productivity 
through such techniques as job evalua- 
tion programs and workfiow charts. On 
the management plane, thousands of 
Filipinos and also foreigners have bene- 
fited in skills, attitudes, and knowledge 
from tours abroad and from the different 
training services—seminars, workshops, 
courses, and discussion. On the pub- 
licity side, its published matter: reports, 
magazines, brochures, and leaflets have 
been well distributed, while its technical 
library of 20,000 volumes has served 
students, and business, and industrial 
personnel. 

Now that the Center is firmly estab- 
lished, AID along with the Philippine 
Government, has begun relinquishing as 
of February 15 of this year its interest 
in IDC to a privately operated Philippine 
foundation which will continue its func- 
tions and retain some of the present per- 
sonnel, As with all AID projects, a 
terminal date, in this case 10 years, will 
be met, although some interest and sup- 
port will continue through fiscal year 
1965. 

AID is quite pleased with the Indus- 
trial Development Center—and well it 
might be. During its short life it has 
helped substantially the founding of 
small enterprises in the islands. 
Through joint projects such as this one, 
our country is helping the Filipinos to 
help themselves build a vigorous private 
enterprise system. 


More Scientific Information 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 
Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, over the 


years my subcommittee has considered 
many aspects of the Government infor- 
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mation problem. One of the more im- 
portant issues we have looked into is the 
flow of technological and scientific 
information. The White House has an- 
nounced that steps have been taken to 
help solve this information problem. 
The following announcement outlines 
this important action: 

The White House announced action by the 
Federal Council for Science and Technology 
to make results of federally sponsored re- 
search and development more readily avail- 
able to industry, universities, scientists and 
engineers: Through this interagency agree- 
ment, unclassified technical reports and 
translations generated by all Government 
agencies, and not containing proprietary in- 
formation, will be uniformly indexed and 
made accessible through a single agency. 
Plans are also being developed for this 
agency to provide current awareness infor- 
mation on who is doing what research, 
where, and with what Federal funds. Re- 
quests will also be met for explicit scientific 
and engineering information by referral to 
appropriate specialized information centers. 

To implement this plan, the Department 
of Commerce will take immediate steps to 
strengthen its clearinghouse function au- 
thorized by Congress through Public Law 
81-776, and now being performed by Its Of- 
fice of Technical Services. In addition, ar- 
rangements are being made to link the 
clearinghouse with Smithsonian's Science 
Information Exchange and the National Re- 
ferral Center for Science and Technology at 
the Library of Congress. 

These steps to provide a single point of 
contact for Government activities in the 
physical and engineering sciences will com- 
plement services now available through the 
National Library of Medicine and the Na- 
tional Agricultural Library. Such measures 
represent a major step toward strengthening 
and coordinating the various science infor- 
mation activities of the Federal establish- 
ment and- will be of major importance in 
assisting American industry to benefit from 
defense and space research. 

The Federal Council for Science and Tech- 
nology is a body of senior policy officials 
from eight Federal departments and agen- 
cies that serves with the Office of Science and 
Technology to assist the President in de- 
veloping Government-wide plans and poli- 
cies relating to scientific research and de- 
velopment. 

Dr. Donald F, Hornig, Special Assistant to 
the President for Science and Technology is 
Chairman of the Council. 

Recommendations for this broadened clear- 
inghouse function were developed by the 
Council's Committee on Scientific Informa- 
tion, Lt. Gen. William J. Ely, Chairman. 


A Tribute to John F. Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O $ 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
month the Catholic War Veterans of the 
District of Columbia placed a bronze 
memorial plaque on the pew where our 
late, beloved President Kennedy wor- 
shiped when he attended services at St. 
Stephen’s, his parish church. 

During the ceremonies which attend- 
ed the unveiling of the plaque, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph F. Denges, pastor of St. 
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Stephen Martyr Church, spoke in com- 
memoration of John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, as President and parishioner. 
Because of the heartfelt warmth and 
dignity of this tribute to President Ken- 
nedy, I commend it to the attention of 
my colleagues: 
A TRIBUTE TO JOHN F. KENNEDY 


Welcome Catholic War Veterans of the 
District of Columbia, and friends of our 
late beloved President—John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

We have answered the call to pay honor 
to a man that will go down in history as a 
patriot; dedicated to the high ideals of de- 
mocracy; imbued with a spirit of genuine 
zeal for things that are uplifting, fine and 
beautiful. 

He left an image to all of us—yes, and 
to all the world, of true citizenship. He 
was especially influential to the youth of 
our beloved country, who were i and 
fired by his vigor in pursuing the intellectual 
pursuits of life. He assumed leadership in 
the struggle against the common enemies 
of man—tyranny, poverty, disease, and war 
itself. He consecrated his life, without 
counting the cost, to establish peace 
throughout the world. He was a patriotic 
martyr for the good of his beloved country- 

As a worshipper of St. Stephen’s Church, 
he wanted to attend divine services as 4 
regular member, not desiring any preferen- 
tial treatment because of his high office. He 
was a humble man, endowed with a deep 
sense of faith and love for the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass. At Holy Mass he always 
his missal and participated with the other 
members of the parish in dialog Mass. 

He was always most gracious and consid- 
erate. On one occasion—the Feast of the 
Ascension, I met him at the door of the 
church. After greeting me cordially he said, 
“Father, I wish to apologize for being fivé 
minutes late today.” The last time he came 
to St. Stephen's was October 16, 1963—the 
day of public prayer for our beloved Nation, 
ordered by him. 


y. 

On the day of his assassination, Novem- 
ber 22, we had a High Mass offered at St. 
Stephen's at 6:30 p.m. for the repose of his 
soul, And since that day, in memory of this 
great leader, we have lighted each night the 
large beautiful stained glass window in the 
front of the church. 

We wish to thank all the Catholic War 
Veterans of Washington and other posts who 
have come here today to unvell and dedicate 
the plaque placed here in his honor. We 
wish to thank all his friends—and especially 
Father Shaeffer and the Boys Choir of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Silver Spring, Md., for ren · 
dering such beautiful and appropriate music 
on this solemn occasion, 

Let us conclude by saying the simple 
prayer of his beloved bereaved wife—Jacque- 
line Dear God, please take care of your 
servant, John Fitzgerald Kennedy.” 


Current Status of Labor Programs in 
Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, AS- 
sistant Secretary of Labor for Interna- 
tional Affairs, the Honorable Georg? 
L-P Weaver, has written me recently 
developments in labor's role in the Alli- 
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ance for Progress. I am confident my 
Colleagues will find of considerable in- 
terest his report on the Current Status 
of Labor Programs in Latin America, 
issued as of February 28, 1964, which I 
include herewith: 

Cunzent STATUS OF LABOR PROGRAMS IN LATIN 

AMERICA, FEBRUARY 28, 1964 


Remarkable progress is now being made 
On labor projects within the Alliance for 
Progress. The construction of workers’ 
housing through trade union cooperatives is 
Spurred on by a pledge of $56,250,000 from 
AFL-CIO affiliates’ retirement and welfare 
funds, supported by 100 percent AID housing 
investment guarantees. From these funds, 
& $10 million AFL-CIO loan, added to $4 
Million supplied by the Mexican workers, 
enabled the Graphic Arts Workers of Mexico 
to inaugurate the building of 3,104 housing 
units for their members. Another AFL- 
CIO loan in the amount of $3 million, to- 
Bether with $6 million to be supplied by 
AID, will be used to finance the establish- 
Ment of a workers’ bank in Peru; the Inter- 

can Development Bank will undertake 
the financing of the initial administrative 
Costs to the extent of $100,000 for a 2-year 
Period. These are among the most dramatic 
Programs now in process under the aegis 
Of the American Institute for Free Labor 
Development Social Projects Department. 
IDB has earmarked another $15 million 
for union housing projects in Columbia, Bo- 
livia, El Salvador, Honduras, and the Do- 
Minican Republic through the American 
Institute. 

The American Institute for Free Labor 

Development has been in operation for 

Months, under the sponsorship of the 

O. The institute works closely with 

the free and democratic trade unions 

of Latin America and is dedicated to im- 

Proving the lot of the rank and file workers 

and the environment in which they live. It 

has also been able to secure the active co- 
Operation of governments and of business. 

The Institute at the present time has two 
Principal activities. The first is education 
and the results have been impressive: 3,668 
labor leaders have received training under a 

ere-wide system which includes edu- 
Cation centers in 12 Latin American coun- 
ties—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Hon- 
Guras (Regional Center for Central America 
and Panama), Jamaica (Regional Center for 
2 English-speaking West Indies), Peru, 

Tuguay, and Venezuela; 206 leaders have 
been trained at the center in Washington in 
a course which includes 3 months of inten- 
Sive study followed by 9 months of paid 
in p in the respective home country 
Working on specific union projects. 

The second activity of the American Insti- 

is in assisting trade unions in Latin 
America to develop feasible projects for pres- 
entation to local, private international, or 

S. Government sources of financing. The 
results of the activities of the Social Proj- 

Department are described above. The 

tin American trade union requests for as- 

on projects which would engender 

nien ratio of “self-help” effort now num- 

er 108, covering housing, medical, producer 

and other forms of cooperative development, 

as Well as vocational training, workers’ banks 

2 community type projects. The requests 

Or housing alone would amount to loans of 
$330 million, if fully implemented, 

Tabor is becoming an integral part of the 

ce for Progress machinery; the cre- 
ation of the Special Committee of the Inter- 
erlcan Economic and Social Council on 

8 bor Affairs will accelerate this effort 
hrough the decisions of the second meeting 
25 the IA-ECOSOC in Sao Paulo, November 
Inte, following the recommendations of the 
Lat American Conference of Ministers of 
bor held in Bogota in May 1963 (the first 
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such meeting in Latin America). The Com- 
mittee on Labor Affairs will carry out the 
principles of the Charter of Punta del Este 
and the recommendations of the Labor Min- 
isters (Declaration of Cundinamarca), “with 
special attention to the suggestions and 
measures concerning the role of ministers of 
labor and democratic trade unions in na- 
tional programs for economic and social de- 
velopment,” 

(See the report on the first meeting of 
the committee held in Lima, Peru, Jan. 31- 
Feb. 6, 1964.) 

It is clearly the U.S. purpose that the 
workers of Latin America have the opportu- 
nity to share increasingly in the benefits of 
the Alliance programs through their creative 
participation in the development process in 
order to accelerate the necessary change and 
reform. There exists within the US. Gov- 
ernment today an almost unprecedented de- 
greé of unanimity and collaboration for the 
purpose of achieving this objective. To se- 
cure this cooperation a bold departure was 
required, Early in the days of President 
Kennedy's administration, a unique organi- 
zational structure was devised and was op- 
erating successfully within a very short time, 
harnessing governmental and private initia- 
tives, primarily of o labor in this 
country, and eliminating problems of juris- 
diction. 

The efforts and interests of the various 
agencies of the US. Government have 
reached a high degree of coordination 
through an interagency Latin America Labor 
Committee, established by the Secretary of 
State in 1961. The committee examines 
specific problems in the Latin American 
labor area, reviews the general effectiveness 
of overall labor activities of the United 
States in Latin America, and proposes com- 
plementary action as appropriate. It is 
charged with keeping activities under con- 
tinuing review in order to insure that rec- 
ommended programs are carried out and 
needed modifications are made to meet 
changing circumstances. 

Some of the projects in which the IDB is 
participating are illustrated above. Exam- 
ples of earlier projects include loans for 
workers’ housing in Argentina, Chile, and 
Colombia. Other organizations are partici- 
pating, notably the International Labor Or- 
ganization and the Pan American Union. 
The ILO has extensive activities on both 
regional and national bases and also admin- 
isters labor projects in the amount of $11 
million financed jointly by the special fund 
of the United Nations and by the Latin 
American countries themselves; these proj- 
ects include the provision by the ILO of ex- 
perts for a total of 2,200 man-months, 

National trade union advisory committees 
are being established in the various coun- 
tries of Latin America, pursuant to agree- 
ment in IA-ECOSOC. An Inter-American 
Training Center for Ministry of Labor Per- 
sonnel which is in the process of being cre- 
ated in Lima, Peru, and other regional train- 
ing centers such as the center for research 
on vocational in Montevideo, are 
indicative of the new initiative of labor in 
the Alliance for Progress. 


Foreign Steel Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, the 
rapid increase in foreign steel imports is 
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& matter of great concern to this Nation. 
I wish to include as part of my remarks 
a statement made by Rudolph Smith, of 
Denver, executive vice president of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., before the 
U.S. Tariff Commission on February 20, 
1964. Mr. Smith calls attention to the 
adverse effect of these imports on the 
C.F, & L., and similar steel companies. 
The main plant of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp. is located in my district in 
Pueblo, Colo. This is a subject in which 
I am intensely interested. I feel that 
we should take every possible step to pro- 
tect our domestic steel industry from 
these foreign imports. 
Mr, Smith's statement follows: 
STATEMENT BY RUDOLPH SMITH, EXECUTIVE 
Vice PRESIDENT OF THE COLORADO FUEL & 
Tron CORP. 
US. Tarr COMMISSION, FEBRUARY 20, 1964 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Commis- 
sion, I am Rudolph Smith, executive vice 
president of the Colorado Puel & Iron Corp. 
I started to work for CF. & I. at our Pueblo, 
Colo., steel plant in 1927 and have held such 
jobs as engineer, superintendent open hearth 
department, works manager, and vice presi- 
dent operations. I am deeply interested in 
the welfare of steelworkers. 

CF. & I. has a vital interest in the forth- 
coming GATT negotiations as a member of 
the American steel industry and, more specifi- 
cally, because of the adverse effect of the 
import-export imbalance upon our company 
in particular. We welcome this opportunity 
to present the facts underlying our position 
to this Commission. 

There will, of necessity, be some duplica- 
tion in the matters covered by our statement 
and statements made earlier by represen- 
tatives of other steel companies, because the 
basic facts pertinent to our industry in 


pany. 
by limiting this statement to carbon wire 
rods, wire and wire products, and deformed 
concrete reinforcing bars, and also by relat- 
ing the problems created by imports to CF. 
& I. in particular. 

C.F. & I. has been manufacturing and dis- 
tributing steel and wire products since be- 
fore the turn of the century and now has 
plants at Pueblo, Colo., South San Francisco, 
Calif, Trenton and Roebling, NJ., and 
Palmer, Mass. The importance of C.F. & I. 
to the Rocky Mountain area in particular 
and to other areas is considerable in terms 
of the employment furnished, products pro- 
duced, and the general welfare. CF. & I. 
products serve the basic industries of the 
West, such as mining, agriculture, transpor- 
tation, construction, and others, as well as 
reclamation and defense projects. It is of 
vital importance to the employees of C.F. & 
I., its shareholders and to the general pub- 
lic that our company remain strong and 
yital in both its western and eastern divi- 
sions, In this regard, reference is made to 
the fact that the Department of Labor 
has classified Pueblo, Colo., and Palmer, 
Mass., as areas of substantial unemployment. 

Steel imports into the United States 
reached an all-time high in 1963. This fact 
alone merits serious consideration when tar- 
iff reductions are discussed. It is particular- 
ly significant for C.F. & I. in view of the tre- 
mendous scope of imports of products. cov- 
ered by this statement. 

Let us consider the import situation rela- 
tive to these specific products, as shown on 
page 11 of our brief. There were 305,000 tons 
of wire rods, wire and wire products, and 


- reinforcing bars imported in the 5-year pe- 


riod 1933 through 1937; only 23,000 tons in 
the 5-year period 1943 through 1947; and 
8 million tons in the 5-year period 1958 
through 1962. As a consequence, in this lat- 
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ter period, an average of 12,000 U.S. steel- 
workers per year were displaced by foreign 
steel imports, 

U.S. exports of these same product cate- 
gories, on the other hand, were 823,000 tons 
in the 5-year period 1933-37; 2,750,000 tons 
in the 5 years of 1943-47, and only 308,000 
tons in the period 1958 through 1962. 

The highest employment of American 
steelworkers in producing wire rods, wire 
and wire products, and reinforcing bars for 
export was an average of 4,000 per year in 
the 5-year period 1943 through 1947. In the 
years 1958 through 1962 exports provided 
employment for an average of only 460 steel- 
workers per year. 

This trade imbalance is also reflected by 
the present position of American steel pro- 
ducers in relation to the world steel market. 
The U.S. share of the world steel market 
has steadily declined from 46 percent in 
1950 to 25 percent in 1962. More specifically, 
the U.S. share of the world trade in the 
products which are the subject of this state- 
ment has also declined in the face of an in- 
creasing world market. 

Imports of the basic product lines covered 
by our brief were about two million tons in 
the year 1962, which would have provided 
employment for over 14,000 full-time steel- 
workers. American of these same 
products in 1962 were only 96,000 tons. 
Further, the exhibits to our brief show that 
in 1962 imports accounted for substantial 
portions of the domestic market. Imports 
of foreign wire rods represented 39.2 percent 
of the domestic consumption of this product 
by the United States, With respect to other 
product lines, imports are now supplying 
the domestic market to the following ex- 
tent: 


Percentage of U.S. Domestic Consumption— 
1962 


Commodity: Percent 
Wire nails and staples.............. 46.1 
DOWEL ee 8.3 
Reinf: 88 O ETA 20.4 
Woven wire fence 38.9 
Barbed. wire „ 47.6 


When it is considered that 38 percent of 
CF. & L's production at its fully integrated 
plant in Pueblo consists of products covered 
by our brief, and that there is an even great- 
er percentage in wire and wire products pro- 
duced at its other plants, the adverse impact 
of imports upon this company is both ob- 
vious and serious. 

Several factors have contributed to the 
trade imbalance faced by this company and 
other steel producers. The fact that the 
tarif rates of the United States on steel 
products have declined steadily from 1930 
has made our country the prime target of 
excess foreign production. US. tariff re- 
ductions on all steel products during this 
period have averaged more than 50 percent. 
On the other hand, tariff rates imposed on 
many steel products by other countries have 
been substantially higher than the rates of 
the United States. In addition, ECSC coun- 
tries have recently increased their tariff rates 
to 9 percent. There are also numerous and 
highly restrictive foreign nontariff barriers, 
some of which are listed in our brief, and 
the imposition of foreign tariffs on a CIF 
basis rather than on the f.o.b. value creates 
an average increase of 10 percent in foreign 
over United States effective tariff protection. 

The average hourly employment costs of 
steelworkers in the United States are much 
higher than those of other steel producing 
countries, as shown by the tabulation on 
page 28 of our brief. It should be stressed 
that C.F. & I. the importance and 
skills of its steelworkers and willingly 
assumes a strong responsibility for the eco- 
nomic well-being of it people. The Ameri- 
can steelworker has achieved a remarkably 
high standard of living and we have no 
desire or intent to reduce that standard. 
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However, the trade imbalance in steel con- 
stitutes a threat to the living standards of 
these steelworkers. Further encroachment 
of foreign imports on U.S. domestic markets 
can only lead to greater unemployment in 
the steel industry, and particularly in the 
product categories discussed in this state- 
ment. 

In recent years, foreign countries have 
constructed entirely new steel plants or 
modernized numerous existing facilities. 
U.S. financial and technical assistance has 
helped make many of these projects possible. 
As the steel capacity of these countries ex- 
ceeded their domestic requirements, the 
countries began to distribute an increasing 
part of the excess production to U.S. markets. 
Low tarif rates, higher prices of American 
steel products, and general freedom from 
nontariff barriers, were conducive to their 
plans for export expansion. Also, some for- 
eign producers have followed the practice 
of selling their products in the U.S. market 
at prices lower than in their home market. 
The foreign producer in addition has the 
advantage of having his home market pro- 
tected by higher tariffs and nontariff trade 
barriers, 

World steelmaking capacity exceeds world 
demand, and with new steel capacity being 
added, foreign steel producers will continue 
to intensify their export sales. Further it 
can be expected that foreign countries will 
continue to protect their domestic steel pro- 
ducers as evidenced by the recent ECSC tariff 
increase. 

CF, & I. and other American steel pro- 
ducers have taken vigorous action to meet 
the competition of foreign steel and have 
attempted to bring about a more equitable 
balance between imports and exports. O.F, & 
I. has worked diligently to increase the vol- 
ume and profitability of its sales, and partic- 
ularly in wire rods, wire and wire products, 
and reinforcing bars. Large capital expendi- 
tures have been made to modernize our 
plants and increase their efficiency. Manu- 
facturing operations have been consolidated, 
some marginal product lines have been elim- 
inated, our research program has been 
broadened, and an aggressive sales program 
for both domestic and export markets has 
been maintained. 

I have attempted in this statement and in 
our brief to provide information which will 
be of assistance to the Commission in pre- 
paring its advice pursuant to the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act. In this connection I have noted 
that the act specifically refers to an investi- 
gation of the conditions, causes, and effects 
relating to competition between foreign and 
domestic producers of particular articles. 

I submit that the information presented 
demonstrates that the domestic steel in- 
dustry—and particularly companies such as 
C.F. & I producing wire rods, wire and wire 
products, and reinforcing bars—has been 
seriously and adversely affected by the large 
imports of steel and the great imbalance be- 
tween imports and exports. I further sub- 
mit that the trends in imports and exports 
which I have attempted to describe can only 
mean that the imports and the imbalance 
will increase, if certain corrective measures 
are not taken. 

Therefore, I respectfully recommend that 
the Commission advise the President that 
there generally should be no further reduc- 
tions in duties on steel products. As to 
modifications of duties and import restric- 
tions, I suggest the following: 

1. Tariff and nontariff trade barriers 
among the steel producing countries of the 
world should be equalized. If necessary to 
accomplish this objective, U.S. duties should 
be increased and in the case of barbed wire. 
which is presently duty free, tariffs should 
be imposed. 

2. In the case of products such as wire 
rods, wire nails, and barbed wire, where 
American steel producers have lost 40 to 50 
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percent of their domestic market, quantita- 
tive limitations should be imposed upon im- 
ports as an interim measure to correct the 
imbalance. 

We believe that the steel industry of the 
United States must be kept strong in the 
interest ef preserving our national well-be- 
ing. We further believe that the several 
members of the steel industry have exerted 
their best efforts in the face of discrimina- 
tory conditions in order to keep this in- 
dustry at the highest possible level. We now 
request your assistance in correcting the 
conditions which are presently restricting 
the efforts of the steel industry to achieve 
this objective. 

Again, we wish to express our appreciation 
for the opportunity to appear before this 
Commission and for your courtesy and 
attention. 


United States the Target: Heat on in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMAR 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Christian Science Monitor: 


UNITED STATES THE TARGET: HEAT ON IN 
VIETNAM 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

SAIGON, VirrnaM.—The Vietcong Com- 
munists are miscalculating the fiber of 
Americans. 

They are counting on the U.S. public at 
home getting so frustrated with this seesaw 
war that it will want American troops pulled 
out as the going gets tougher. S 

The new tactic of the guerrillas is to cen- 
ter terror bombings on U.S. military person- 
nel who are advising the South Vietnamese, 
and on their wives and children. 

Obviously their purposes are these: 

To panic the families of U.S. forces and 
diplomatic staff. 

To cause an evacuation of dependents 
which would have a most depr effect 
on the Vietnamese Government and people- 

To persuade the American people that this 
struggle is too much for them. 

And to undermine the morale of American 
Armed Forces in South Vietnam. 

These tactics are not succeeding here. I 
doubt they are having the effect which the 
Communists hope they will have in the 
United States. 

But there is every evidence that the guer- 
rillas intend to continue to aim their terror 
expressly at the Americans in their effort to 
paralyze U.S. policy. 

Three times in recent weeks separate 
bombings have been directed at U.S. person- 
nel; once in a softball stadium where Ameri- 
cans predominated; again at a downtown 
movie theater where Americans made up the 
entire audience. There were deaths and in- 
juries both times. 

The third bombing was a highly sophisti- 
cated pinpoint attempt to deplete a group 
of US. specialists essential to security—the 
demolition corps. 

This was the technique: Two Communist 
agents attached a suspicion-looking object 
to the outside of a house occupied by an 
American officer. When the officer noticed 
it on his arrival home, he took the proper 
and expected action; he summoned a demo- 
ition detail. When they arrived in thelr 
jeep, a bicyclist pedaled by and aimed 8 
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grenade at their car. Fortunately it bounced 
off the windshield and exploded a 3-foot 
hole in the yard. f 

When the suspicious object was removed 
from the side of the house, it was found to 
be a grapefruit wrapped like a bomb. It 
was a decoy. The Communist's target was 
not the house, not the young army officer. 
It was the crucial demolition detail whom 
they had lured to the scene, tried to kill— 
and bungied. 

These are grim and ugly incidents. There 
is no reason to expect that the Vietcong 
will discontinue them until they can no 
longer operate with impunity anywhere in 
South Vietnam. Special teams of United 
States and South Vietnamese security 
guards are giving added protection to Ameri- 
can residents. But the dangers are just 


g. 

What is most encouraging is that the 
terror bombings are not terrorizing either 
US. troops or their families. There are 
More than 2,000 wives and children of U.S. 
military and diplomatic personnel in South 
Vietnam. So far not more than two have 
Said they would elect to go home. The 
a have showed no sign of wanting to 

ve, 

This is why I say the Communists are 
miscalculating the American stamina, Their 
Campaign of terror is not only failing to 
intimidate; it is clearly having the opposite 
effect among Americans at every level here. 
They more than ever are determined to see 
it through. I would hope—and expect— 
that most people in the United States would 
respond the same way. I know that some 
Americans at home tend to think of this 
Struggle as a hopeless, meaningless war too 
far away to bear on the vital interests of 
the United States. 

It isn’t true.” At stake is not only the 
freedom and independence of 14 million 
South Vietnamese from a Communist take- 
Over. Their freedom is important but the 
Crucial stage is the security of this gateway 
to all Southeast Asia, where 200 million free 
Asians feel the hot breath of Communist 
China's imperialistic ambitions. 

The Communists are aiming their terror 
tactics at the Americans because they know 
that without U.S. forces helping South 
Vietnam, they can unbinge this gate—and 
have their way. 


The 70-Hour Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 

- er, under leave to extend my remarks in 

the Recorp, I include the following arti- 

Cle from the Shelbyville (Ind.) News of 
March 9, 1964: S 


Tae 70-Hour WEEK 


In Washington, a congressional committee 
been listening to arguments for and 
Against the idea of placing an additional 
Penalty on overtime. The idea is that if the 
Government forced employers to pay double- 
time for overtime—or even more—the few 
hours of overtime here and there could be 
Consolidated into some new jobs. 

Perhaps the lawmakers ought to call in 
the postmasters: The Washington Star re- 
Ports the Budget Bureau has discovered that 
Many thousands" of substitute post office 
Clerks are working up to 70 hours a week 
all at straight time The regular employees 

ve had their overtime extended, too. 
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The Star further reports that while the 
post office workers apparently hold the over- 
time records, other departments are working 
a lot of overtime, also, 

What's the reason for this? Principally it 
is that President Johnson has promised that 
the Federal payroll will not increase in num- 
bers. As this was to be in the interest of 

economy, and as the work is being done and 
paid for anyway, it looks like a subterfuge. 
The money is being spent, even if new em- 
ployees aren't getting it. 

By contrast, the businessman's reasons for 
not hiring new workers in preference to 


overtime are many and valid. He doesn't 


have to fool anyone as the Government is 
trying to do. 

Some overtime is the result of emergencies 
and rush orders. Some occurs because there 
are no qualified applicants available. Some 
is worked because no extra machines or shift 
time are available to fill the volume of orders. 
Sometimes an employer avoids hiring a new 


worker because he knows he would soon have 


to lay him off when a peak has been passed. 
Absenteeism also often necessitates over- 
time. 

An additional penalty for overtime work 
would make goods more expensive for all of 
us, of course. It probably would make a few 
jobs, and might destroy some. It could cut 
the take-home pay of many millions. 

If the Government really believes in elim- 
inating overtime to make new jobs, what's 
going on in the post office? 


Our Absurd Farm Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, when farm 
programs become more ridiculous there 
is no doubt the Democrats will direct the 
absurdity. For over 30 years they have 
been doing an excellent job of reducing 
American agriculture to the most impos- 


sible position of being directed in every 


move by Washington desk farmers, many 
of whom have never seen an honest-to- 
goodness American farm. The once 
mighty free American agricultural plant 
is slowly being Sovietized through the 
process of making free farmers wholly 
dependent upon the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Soon we will be asked to pile absurdity 
on absurdity by approving an impossible 
cotton bill to which has been added a 
more impossible wheat bill and the 
American buyers and taxpayers as usual 
will foot the bill. 

_ Asa part of these remarks I would like 

to call attention to the comment in an 

editorial from the Chicago Tribune, 

“Subsidies Galore,” and one from the 

Wall Street Journal, “Accent on Absurd- 

ity.” The editorials follow: 

From the Chicago (HI.) Tribune] 

Suns GALORE 

Under stif White House pressure, the Sen- 
ate has approved a bill authorizing new sub- 
sidies for cotton and wheat. The measure 
now is In the House where the Johnson ad- 
ministration hopes to twist enough arms to 
bring quick approval. Any delay in enact- 
ing it into law involves the risk that the bill 
will be too late to affect this year’s crops, 
which means the administration would have 
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no new handouts to dangle before rural vot- 


wouldn't be any need for a new program and 
the taxpayers could be saved some money. 


administration took office and now has cot- 
ton running out of its ears. Having stimu- 
lated production with high prices, tt would 
be simpler and sounder to undo this mistake 


The propose to lower 
suports from 32.47 cents a pound to 30 cents 
a pound for the first year, after which the 
Secretary would have authority to raise or 
lower them within prescribed limits. But 
growers of more than 10 acres of cotton who 
agree to reduce plantings by a third are to 
get a bonus of 4.5 cents a pound. And grow- 
ers of 10 acres or less—well over half of all 
growers—are to be guaranteed 34.5 cents a 
pound without any cut in acreage, which is 
a reward to the small, inefficient producers 
at the expense of the larger, more efficient 
ones. Moreover, under certain limitations 
growers may exceed their reduced plantings 
by 10 percent to produce cotton at the ex- 
port rate of 24 cents a pound. 

But exporters still are to receive a sub- 
sidy, as at present, so American cotton can 
compete abroad at lower world prices. And 
a new subsidy ſ to be granted handlers so 
that domestic mills can buy our own cotton 
at the same price paid by foreigners. Thus 
the Government proposes to spoon feed the 
cotton industry with what in effect are four 
different subsidies. 

The wheat program is a warmed-over ver- 
sion of the same one farmers emphatically 
rejected in last May's referendum. It guar- 
antees a high price for that portion of the 
crop consumed domestically and a lower 
price for export wheat for those farmers who 
submit to planting controls. But instead 
of being mandatory, the program this time 
is being promoted as a voluntary plan, al- 
though the price guarantees are purposely 
set so high that the majority of farmers 
probably could not afford to stay out of it. 

Shortly after taking office, President John- 


“How can we use the pricing mechanism 
of the free market with more vitality than 
presently?” The obvious answer is to stop 
finding new ways to subsidize the farm 
economy. Agriculture and taxpayers gen- 
erally will be better off if the House rejects 
this bill. 


From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 6, 1964] 
ACCENT ON ABSURDITY 


With the Federal farm program sinking to 
new depths of foolishness, farmers may be 
nearing the day when they'll need protection 
against their would-be political friends. 

The s increasing accent on ab- 
surdity is especially evident in the wheat- 
cotton bill now wending its way through 
Congress. Seldom has any legislation seemed 
so well contrived to create costly confusion. 

Take the wheat provisions of the bill. A 
year ago the wheat farmers rejected an ad- 
ministration plan for the tightest Federal 
regimentation ever, accompanied by a vast 
increase in the redtape of regulation. Farm- 
ers then began holding down their planting, 
preparing for the first time in decades for 
something vaguely like a free market. 
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But the farmers’ friends in Washington 
were unwilling to let that come about. Their 
solution? Just push through the same pro- 
gram but label it voluntary instead of com- 


pulsory. 

In addition to a basic support price, each 
farmer who cut his acreage by 10 percent or 
so would get certificates to cover an export 
quota and also a domestic sales quota. If he 
sold his wheat to a domestic processor, the 
processor would have to buy the certificates 
from the farmer. If he instead sold the grain 
to an exporter, the exporter would have to 
buy his certificates. 

Any farmer could participate or not, as he 
chose. If he decided to stay out, he would 
have several choices. He could let his wheat 
stand in the field or rot in storage, or he could 
treat it as low-price animal feed. For the 
usual sales channels would be closed to him. 

‘The reason is that the program would com- 
pel processors and exporters to participate; 
they would have to buy certificates to cover 
the wheat they purchased. By now most 
farmers, processors, and exporters must ques- 
tion the claim that the program would be 
voluntary, 

That claim is no more convincing than 
the argument that the wheat program would 
save the taxpayers a lot of money, The 
theory is that processors and exporters, 
through their purchases of certificates, would 
assume part of the cost of supporting wheat 
prices. In reality, the processors would 
pass along the cost of the certificates to 
consumers in the prices of their products. 
And in case the politicians have forgotten, 
consumers and taxpayers are pretty much 
the same people. 

In cotton, the situation is no less silly. 
First, Federal supports priced cotton out 
of world markets, so the U.S, Government 
began subsidizing exporters. But this made 
it possible for foreign textile mills to buy 
U.S. cotton and still undersell American 
textile mills right in their own backyard. 
So the Government now proposes yet another 
subsidy to aid the U.S. mills. If two wrongs 
did not make a right, it’s hard to see how 
a third will help matters much. 

For the cotton grower, too, things would 
become more confusing, If he agreed to 
cut his acreage he would get one support 
price. If he planted his present acres, he 
would get a lower support. And if he wanted 
to grow cotton for sale at the lower world 
market price, he could increase his acreage 
by around 10 percent. 

One of the more ridiculous aspects of all 
this is that, like the rest of the farm 

it chiefly helps those the politicians 
are least interested in helping. It ought 
to be clear that the larger, more efficient 
farmers, with their lower costs, are the ones 
who benefit most from the high product 
prices the pr are intended to bring. 
The less efficient but politically popular 
family farmer still has a hard time of it— 
but the politicians’ promises encourage him 
to hang on. x 

Some in Congress, nonetheless, presumably 
view the cotton-wheat bill as a powerful 
magnet for votes in an election year. But 
there is a growing number of urban voters, 
too. One man aware of this is Senator Har- 
RISON Worms, who urged the other day 
that “end once and for alt the 
fantastic and costly surpluses bulging in 
Government warehouses.” Mr. WILLIAMS is 
a liberal’s liberal, but he's also a representa- 
tive of largely urban New Jersey. 

If such pressures grow great enough and 
the farm program continues to plumb new 
depths of nonsense, the farmers one day 
may face not an orderly transition to a free 
market but a wrathful explosion, 
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Forgotten Yemen War Goes On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that many of our distinguished 
commentators have not neglected to em- 
phasize the ironic and damaging circum- 
stances which still prevail in the King- 
dom of Yemen. 

The U.S, Government actually recog- 
nized a Nasserite regime in establishing 
diplomatic relations with the Yemen reb- 
els. This was not a popular, internal 
revolt which could claim our sympathy. 

The struggle for power goes on, and 
the United Arab Republic continues its 
large military operations against the 
Royalists in an attempt to protect the 
prony nationalist government it forcibly 
created. 

Mr. William S. White, writing in the 
Washington Star of Saturday, March 6, 
has written a timely piece on the sub- 
ject. Iask unanimous consent to include 
the article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. : 

The article follows: 

FORGOTTEN YEMEN War Gors ON 
(By William S. White) 


A forgotten war, a 17-month-old war of ag- 
gression, still goes on against the ragged, 
barefoot little kingdom of Yemen in the 
Middle East. 

The invading forces of Nasser Egypt, sup- 
plied with Soviet-made tanks and bombers 
again the rifles and machineguns of the 
Yemeni royalists, are larger now than 10 
months ago, when Egypt agreed to a United 
Nations-Inspected “disengagement” that is 
no disengagement at all. 

Indeed, the United Nations observation 
mission in Yemen has just conceded that in 
the single brief period January 3-February 18 
Egypt increased its forces by 1,000 to 2,000 
men. Young Prince Abdurraman Ben Yahya 
of Yemen, who is in the United States for 
what looks to be the lost cause of interesting 
the Western World in Yemen's plight, says 
38,000 Egyptian troops are now in his coun- 
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One million of his countrymen, he adds, 
are now living in caves for shelter from Nas- 
ser bombers sent by the Soviet Union. Ye- 
men’s already pitiably small supply of arms 
Is running out, for reinforcements from Sau- 
di Arabia are obstructed under the UN. 
“cease-fire.” Rarely has an emissary come to 
this country in so hopeless a state of affairs. 
The Royal Yemen Government is no longer 
recognized, either here or in the United 
Nations. The so-called democratic revolu- 
tion which dislodged it—with the massive 
help of Egyptian military forces—was 
granted, during the Kennedy administration, 
an American recognition which necessarily is 
now maintained. 

The Prince, therefore, has no official status 
here; there is no one to whom—officially— 
he can put his case. What he hopes for, 
nevertheless, is some indirect assistance for 
Yemen, by which he really means some deci- 
sion by Washington to put pressure on Nas- 
ser to cease his attacks. 
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How the United States could now reverse 
itself is not easy to see, for the water of much 
irrevocable history was flowed under the 
bridge since this country bought the view 
that the revolution against the Yemen royal 
regime was what it was presented to be—an 
honest, local uprising to procure a more 
democratic society. 

What was not understood then was that 
the revolution was in fact a Nasser export. 
What is now crystal plain is that though 
American recognition was granted to the new 
regime on condition that Nasser then arrange 
to withdraw his forces, he has increased 
them instead. 

Monarchal governments—even such a 
pathetic little tribal “monarch” as was in- 
volved in Yemen—are not popular any more. 
Anybody who comes along with the claim 
that he represents a forward-looking“ re- 
form to get rid of such old-fashioned ar- 
rangements is automatically looked upon 
with favor, Royalty has a hard time getting 
a hearing, as the royal regime in Yemen did 
in this instance. 

It is, at all events, not too late to examine 
this case example of how sincere Western 
advocates of free government in the State 
Department are taken in by phony revolu- 
tions pumped up as movements for freedom 
and independence” by the foreign agents or 
coliaborators of Moscow. 

A bit more reserve before we granted rec- 
ognitlon so many months ago would have 
changed the whole picture. Nasser might 
now be back in Egypt instead of beating 
down the tribesmen of Yemen, crying slo- 
gans that everybody must be “forward-look- 
ing” while Soviet weapons are driving a help- 
less, ignorant, and hopeless people much 
further from real freedom than they have 
ever been before, 

ARRIVE IN 6 DAYS 


For the truth is that within 6 days of 
the outbreak of what was advertised as an 
authentic, home-grown revolt against the 
Yemen royal government by democratic 
forces, Egyptian troops were on Yemen's 
soil. They had to come by sea—and 6 
days is the minimum time in which to 
mount such an amphibious operation from 
Egypt. If this did not show whose “revolu- 
tion” this really was, what did it show? 

Finally, we could usefully look back a 
bit further than all this. We could look back 
to 1956, when this Nation Joined the Soviet 
Union in the United Nations in condemning 
as an “aggression” against Nasser Egypt the 
attack made in actual self-defense by the 
British, the French and the Israelis to try 
to strike Nasser’s throttling hands from their 
lifeline, the Suez Canal. 

When Nasser Egypt attacks somebody it 
is never aggression under the pecullar de- 
finitions of the United Nations. 


Homeowners Honor Builder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON: JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it 
has long been my contention, and justi- 
flably so, I am convinced, that the 26th 
Congressional District of California is 
quite outstanding. Something has just 
happened which is so unusual and dif- 
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ferent, I believe it will be of interest to 
my colleagues. 

The Garden Park Estates Homeown- 
ers Association, representing a develop- 
ment of 1,900 homes at present, and de- 
veloped by S. & S. Construction Co., 
recently expressed their appreciation 
for their well-balanced community to 
the developers, Nathan and David 
Shapell. I want to extend to my friends 
and constituents, Nathan and David 
Shapell, my sincere congratulations. 
They are to be commended for their ef- 
forts and for their obvious understand- 
ing of responsibility and public duty in 
their chosen field. 

A news article of the presentation fol- 
lows: 

HOMEOWNERS HONOR BUILDER 

Expressing appreciation for their “well- 
balanced community,” Garden Park Estates 
Homeowners Association saluted the de- 
velopers this week with presentation of a 
special plaque. 

The award was presented at a Greenbrier 
Inn luncheon by Leo Pennington, president 
of the homeowners association. 

Accepting on behalf of S. & S. Construc- 
tion Co. was Nathan Shapell, the firm's 
president. 

EXCELLENCE 

The plaque lauded S. & S. “for excellence 
in home construction, community develop- 
ment, and customer service“ to the West 
Garden Grove area. 

Bud Kent, founder and board member of 
the homeowners group, acting as board 
Member, said cooperation between residents 
and the developers has resulted in settle- 
ment of several zoning disputes which other- 
Wise might have stalemated. 

He pointed out that Garden Park Estates 
With its 1,900 homes (3,000 when finally 
completed) is considered a well-balanced 
community, what with careful placement of 
commercial sites, shopping centers, and ma- 

. jor freeways flanking the area. 
MANY AWARDS _ 

Shapell said his firm has received numer- 
dus awards in the past, but that he con- 
Siders the association's plaque the most im- 
portant “because it came from the residents 
of the area.” 

The luncheon was attended by home- 
Owner association board members, their 
Wives, and representatives of the land and 
construction developers. 


Kathy Fugiel: South Carolina’s Voice of 


Democracy Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, each year the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars conduct a Voice of Democ- 
Tacy contest among high school students. 

This year, Miss Katharine (Kathy) 
Fugiel of Route 1, Wadmalaw Island, 
Was the winner in South Carolina. 

The Palmetto State can well be proud 
of this fine young scholar. Her brilliant 
article shows the Nation the kind of 
dedicated young Americans South Caro- 
lina produces, 
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Her stirring article speaks for itself. 
I believe it is one which every member 
of the Congress should read. Under 
leave to extend my remarks to the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I hereby insert 
her article for the information of this 
body: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 


(By Katharine Tupper Fugiel, Wadmalaw 
Island, S.C.) 

The game has begun. 

Each spectator anxiously watches every 
play, every movement. At first his interest 
is a passive one. Then, when the ball is only 
inches away from the goal and a touchdown 
is only moments away, perhaps one play 
away, the spectators get up on their feet. 
There are shouts, cheers, encouragement. It 
is then realization comes that spectators play 
the game, too. 

In America each citizen is a member of 
the team. The team is our Nation and its 
laws are the rules of the game. The game 
could not be played with one of these ele- 
ments missing. Without players there is no 
team, and without responsible citizens there 
is no nation. The combined efforts of the 
team supplies the individual players with 
the means for accomplishing their goals, and 
without the welding force and direction of 
effort which a nation supplies, we could not, 
as individuals, achieve, or hold for long, those 
aims and objectives which we have in com- 
mon with our fellow citizens, Without rules 
there could be no game, only chaos; without 
the laws of government there could be only 
anarchy, and the “laws” of the jungle would 
prevail among men in place of order and 
equal justice. 

There will be one or more players who are 
able to give an added ounce of strength and 
will and self-sacrifice. Often, this team 
member will be chosen as the captain because 
he symbolizes the united efforts of the team. 
Through respect or admiration his fellow 
teammates are willing to follow him. 

In the same fashion do citizens select 
leaders in whom the national needs and moti- 
vations are crystallized. A citizen should 
not select the grandstand player who de- 
liberately seeks the cheers of the crowd as 
his representative, or elect as his leader a 
man who is moved by personal ambition 
rather than the common good. The selec- 
tion of leaders and representatives, whether 
for local or national government, is one of 
the most important challenges that a citizen 
must face. A citizen's right to vote must be 
exercised with all his-intelligence for it is 
here that he can lose all his rights. If a 
leader leads his nation to destruction and 
defeat is only he to blame? By whose will, 
by whose vote, by whose acquiescence—silent 
or not did he become a leader? 

Of course, there is the season's schedule in 
which the school team meets the challenge 
of other teams. The challengers of a demo- 
cratic nation may be a Communist or totali- 
tarian government. The challenge our Na- 
tion faces is not always from without. For 
instance, the right of a citizen to govern him- 
self may be challenged by other citizens who 
believe that they know best what is good 
for all the people. Daniel Webster defended 
the eltizen's right to self-government when 
he said, “it is the people’s government, by 
the people, for the people, and answerable 
to the people.” 

The player must keep early hours for rest, 
control his appetite and diet, and take exer- 
cise and rigorous training in order to give 
his best for each game. So, too, the citizen 
must keep watch and ward over his nation 
to protect it from political corruption, crime, 
vice, and open disregard for the laws. Each 
game has the ever-present referee to main- 
tain honesty and fairplay among all the 
players. Belief in God gives America the 
courage and assurance that “might does not 
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make right" and that justice will triumph 
in the end. 

At this very moment you are on the offen- 
sive. The ball is yours. How long will you 
keep it? How long will the rights and privi- 
leges of a democracy be yours? If there are 
one or two slackers on the team, or a few 
lazy and spiritless players, you will lose the 
ball and the initiative. When you are on 
the defensive protect your goal and hold 
that line. If you persevere you will get the 
ball again. 

So let us prize our citizenship for it can 
be more easily lost than won again. Take a 
lesson from the oath of the Athenian young 
man took more than 24 centuries ago, Let 
the freshness and spirit of this oath be a 
challenge to every citizen of this Nation: 

“We will never bring disgrace to our city, 
we will fight for our ideals, quicken the pub- 
lic sense of civic duty, and transmit this 
city, not less but greater, better, and more 
beautiful than it was transmitted to us.” 


Back to Reality in Borneo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in a 
pertinent editorial, the March 6 Chicago 
Daily Tribune directs attention to the 
obvious failure of Attorney General Rob- 
ert Kennedy’s overpublicized junket to 
India 2 weeks ago. This editorial points 
up the complete collapse of administra- 
tion foreign policy. We all recognize the 
public relations smokescreen that is 
being used to detract the attention of the 
American public from the appeasement, 
defeatist foreign policy complex of this 
administration. 

This editorial quite properly exposes 
the facts of life in one of the major Asian 
crises: 

Back TO REALITY IN BORNEO 


Fortunately for Attorney General Ken- 
nedy, his campaign against Jimmy Hoffa is 
going better than his campaign to stop the 
jungle warfare in Borneo, The cease-fire 
which he announced with a good deal of 
fanfare in January officially collapsed on 
the same day that Hoffa was convicted. é 

Peace talks between Indonesia and Malay- 
sia broke down, according to Indonesian 
Foreign Minister Subandrio, because In- 
donesia wanted gradual disengagement while 
Malaysia wanted full withdrawal of In- 
donesian volunteers from Malaysian territory 
before the talks continued. The Malaysian 
demand is unrealistic, Subandrio said, be- 
cause Indonesia does not have control over 
these volunteers. 

Well, it’s convenient enough for Subandrio 
to say that his government can't do what 
it clearly doesn’t want to do: namely, to 
pull its guerrilla fighters out of the Malay- 
sian state of Sarawak. But if this is true, 
then what business did President Sukarno 
have promising a cease-fire in the first place? 
More to the point, what made Mr. Kennedy 
think that Sukarno’s promise meant any- 
thing? The best that can be said for him 
is that he was fooled into accepting a bum 
check. 

In fact, the Indonesian volunteers could 
not last very long in enemy territory with- 
out help from home, and it is therefore 
much more likely that Sukarno could en- 
force a withdrawal or a cease-fire if he 
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wanted, and that Subandrio is merely mak- 
ing up excuses, In this event, Mr. Kennedy 
fell into a deliberate trap which he should 
have foreseen. Sukarno’s word has never 
been good any longer than it suited his 
purpose. And his purpose now is to grab 
part of Borneo and thus satisfy 
his nationalistic followers and divert atten- 
tion from the mess he has made of the 
domestic economy. 

Malaysia now plans to take its troubles 
to the United Nations. This, as it must 
realize, is the agency which quieted Sukarno’s 
aggressive demands for West New Guinea— 
by giving it to him. The outlook ls hardly 
cheering for Malaysia or for world law and 
order, 


Tobacco-Health Research Is a Federal 
Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it important that this Congress approve 
legislation authorizing research aimed 
at providing the maximum assurance of 
health for tobacco users. In facing the 
problem we can assume that confirmed 
smokers will continue to smoke, thus 
causing a national health problem. We 
need to learn how to make smoking 
safer. We need to know what sub- 
stances in tobacco smoke cause lung can- 
cer or other disabilities. We need to 
know whether the cancer-producing 
compounds come from the nicotine in 
the tobacco or from the use of chemi- 
cals and fertilizer or from a combination 
of these or other factors. 

We must also give consideration to the 
welfare of the tobacco industry upon 
which 17,000,000 Americans depend for 
all or part of their livelihood. 

The answer lies in research. If there 
are characteristics in the tobacco plant 
that should be strengthened or elimi- 
nated, we want to know what they are. 

Under leave granted, I would like to 
include in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Asheville Times, of March 3, 1964, 
which points out the need for further 
tobacco research: 

TOBACCO-HEALTH RESEARCH Is A FEDERAL 

RESPONSIBILITY 

One cannot escape the feeling that the 
Government report on smoking and its rela- 
tion to lung cancer and other diseases has 
had a greater impact on the public than 
earlier ones. Although the Federal findings 
were not based on new research, merely being 
a reexamination of studies here and abroad 
and an assessment of their significance, their 
issuance in December has become a turning 
point in the health-tobacco problem. 

Reaction to the report has ranged from 
“so what?" to calls for a law that cigarettes 
carry a virtual skull-and-crossbones label. 
The joke of the day went something like: 
Well, Joe, did you read the report about 
smoking? Sure did, Sam, and I've quit. 
Quit smoking? No—quit reading. 

Since the main villain in the statistical 
links to lung cancer and heart troubles was 
with cigarette smokers, and those who in- 
hated when smoking, the thought of many 
smokers who wanted to smoke but remain 
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on the safe side turned to such tactics as 
smoking less, trying to smoke without in- 
haling, or switching from cigarettes to cigars 
or pipes. 

It is becoming fashionable in some circles 
for women to try cigars or pipes. Stylish 
jeweled pipes are entering the market to 
encourage this trend. 

Classes on how to stop smoking have been 
organized. There also was the suggestion 
that classes be formed to teach smokers how 
to stop inhaling, an idea we hope will be 
pursued. 

A medical journal published In Minneapo- 
Us reported a majority of 60,000 doctors an- 
swering a questionnaire (sent to 192,000) 
said they have quit cigarettes or switched 
to pipes and cigars. About 80 percent of 
the physiicans said they had smoked at some 
time but 52 percent said they now do not 
smoke at all. 

Many smokers, of course, feel that medical 
proof remains inconclusive and have made 
no change in their habits. Proof that there 
has been an overall decline in consumption 
is in the dip in cigarette sales taxes reported 
in Ohio and New York City at the end of 
January. There was some curtailment of 
production at North Carolina's cigarette fac- 
tories, where officials discounted it as some- 
what normal in the after-Christmas season. 

Since this State has a bigger economic in- 
terest in tobacco as a crop and the manu- 
facture of cigarettes than any other, it hopes 
for an honorable way out of the dilemma. 
Governor Sanford set the theme with a state- 
ment that expanded research is needed to 
find out what factor in cigarette tobacco—if 
any—is a health hazard; secondly if such 
factor is isolated, find out how to eliminate it 
during the growing or processing of tobacco. 

Even the Surgeon General admits that fur- 
ther research is needed. A bill to provide 
Federal funds for a more exhaustive research 
into the question was sidetracked in the 
House Agriculture Committee, but the chair- 
man, Representative Harop D. Cooter, of 
North Carolina, is maneuvering to get it 
back on the tracks. Some opponents argue 
that it is the industry's responsibility now, 
not the Government's, 

However, the Government has quite a stake 
in the question, for its revenue from tobacco 
taxes has been in the billions for many years. 
The spending of Federal money to clarify the 
health hazard in the smoking issue is fully 
justified, and we hope that action on the 
tobacco research bill will be prompt and an 
early start can be made in hunting the an- 
swers to a many-faceted question about 
which many persons—even those who have 
quit smoking—have many doubts. 


Diamond Jubilee of Orange County, Calif. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, on this 
day in 1889 the Legislature of the State 
of California created Orange County by 
separating the southeast section of the 
then-existing Los Angeles County at the 
San Gabriel River. This action culmi- 
nated a drive initiated by Orange County 
leaders as early as 1848. How appro- 
priate that 75 years later the Bureau of 
the Budget should have taken the steps 
necessary to create for Orange County 
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a metropolitan area status separate from 
Los Angeles. 

I trust the Members of this august 
body will indulge a prideful reference, 
then, to the diamond jubilee celebra- 
tion being opened in the great and beau- 
tiful county of Orange. Proud of the 
great heritage of the ranchos that 
marked the beginning of man’s orga- 
nized efforts to realize the bounty of her 
rich soil, The county still counts among 
its industrious agriculturalists and civic 
leaders the progenitors of the Yorba 
family. The first Yorba entered Orange 
County in 1769 in the company of Span- 
lards led by Don Gaspar de Portola. 
The Mission of San Juan Capistrano 
was established in 1776 on the first leg 
of the first California highway known 
in those days as El Camino Real—the 
Kings Highway. 

Soon the territory now known as 
Orange County was a mission plus & 
cluster of ranchos. The names of which 
flavor the nomenclature of cities, streets, 
and institutions; Rancho San Juan de 
Santa Ana, Rancho Los Bolsas, Rancho 
La Habra, Rancho Los Alamitos, In all 
some 22 ranchos flourished in the area. 
When California became a State there 
were only two settlements in all of the 
county; one being in San Juan Capis- 
trano and the other in Santa Ana, Now 
the estimated population of the county 
is a little over 1 million, with over 25 
cities. 

Having passed through a period of 
high density farm and orchard activity 
with an industry base dominated by oil 
extraction and processing in the period 
from the formation of the county up to 
World War II, the immediate history has 
been one of dynamic growth which 
coupled expansion of population with 
the location and development of diversi- 
fied industry, commerce and services. 
While the average rate of growth in the 
United States for counties as a whole 
between 1950-60 was approximately 18.5 
percent and the average for the State 
of California was 48.5 percent; the rate 
of growth for Orange County was about 
290 percent. This experience speaks 
highly of the natural and manmade cli- 
mate of Orange County. We have a view 
of the future which is exciting and chal- 
lenging. The demonstrated ability and 
readiness of the responsible leadership 
of Orange County to meet and solve the 
problems brought by the dynamics of 
change and growth does great credit 
to the county, cities, and other political 
subdivisions which are under law re- 
quired and authorized to keep the prob- 
lems under control by planning and by 
executive action. 

Today the diamond jubilee celebra- 
tion is in full sway in the city of Hunt- 
ington Beach, This celebration is 
highly justified and most timely. 
does great credit to the executive sec- 
retary of the Huntington Beach Cham- 
ber of Commerce, William Gallienne, 
that he led the sponsoring group for the 
observance of this significant milestone 
in the history of a great county in a 
great State and a great Nation. In my 
absence from my home district, I send 
my warm congratulations and saluta- 
tion to this festive occasion. 
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Remarks by Senator Hayden Following 
Presentation of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Congressional Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona, Mr. 
Speaker, last night the Congress and the 
State of Arizona received a signal honor 
when Arizona’s distinguished and be- 
loved senior Senator, the Honorable 
Cart HaybDEN, was presented with the 
First Annual Congressional Award given 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. This 
award “consisted of a most beautiful 
Plaque and, what I am sure will be even 
nearer and dearer to the Senator’s heart, 
a $1,000 check made payable to the CARL 
Haypen Scholarship Fund at Arizona 
State University. As we all know, Sena- 
tor HAYDEN is a man of few words. How- 
ever, in replying to the words of presenta- 
tion and acclaim for his tireless and 
dedicated service to our Nation, he made 
a speech so significant and so enjoy- 
able that I wanted to share it with all 
those who were not fortunate enough to 
hear him deliver it in person. 

The Senator’s speech follows, and Iam 
Sure it will be appreciated and valued 
by everyone who reads it: 

SENATOR HAYDEN FOLLOWING 


EIGN Wars CONGRESSIONAL AWARD, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., Marcu 10, 1964 


I thank you for this wonderful award and 
the kind words that went with it. Certainly 
there is no group in America whose good 
Opinion I value more highly than that of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

I am particularly glad to be here with the 
Winners in the Voice of Democracy contest. 
These young people are able to speak out 
for America. They guarantee that we will 
have some good voices saying some sensible 
things for many years to come. 

As the recipient of its First Annual Con- 
Bressional Award, I believe that it is due to 
the members of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars to make known to them the background 
of the man who is receiving it for the first 

e. 

Iam the son of Charles Trumbull Hayden, 
8 Connecticut Yankee, born in 1825, whose 
grandfather served in the War of the Revo- 
lution and who, as a boy, talked with vet- 
erans of that conflict which made our Na- 
tion possible. As a young man, he went 
West and in 1848, left Independence, Mo., 
With an ox train, the wagons loaded with 
Soods to establish a mercantile business in 
Santa Fe. En route he met Illinois and Mis- 
Souri veterans returning from the war with 
Mexico, and some of his supplies were requl- 
Sitioned to meet their needs. 

Ten years iater, after the Gadsden Pur- 
chase, he hauled a stock of goods to Tucson 
to establish a business there. On one occa- 
sion, in southwestern New Mexico, his parked 

train was besieged by a large band of 
Apache Indians who were driven off by the 
arrival of a troop of cavalry. 

The Confederate invasion of New Mexico 
Made it impossible to bring merchandise 
from Independence, so my father had to 
Grive across the plains, purchase goods in 
the East and ship them by sailing vessels 
around Cape Horn to San Francisco, and 
then transship them to San Diego or Guay- 
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mas, where he sent his mule teams to get 
them. 

He would be driven between Tucson and 
San Francisco in his own ambulance and it 
Was on one such trip that he met my mother 
who was teaching school in Visalia, Calif. 
Her uncle, who was a 49’er, wrote that there 
was a need for schoolteachers in California. 
On her way out, the then Union Pacific 
Rallroad train had to stop twice to let herds 
of buffalo cross the tracks. * 

My mother, Sally Calvert Davis, was a na- 
tive of Arkansas, whose ancestors also fought 
in the War of the Revolution. One of them 


served as a sailor on a privateer out of Balti- 


more in the War of 1812. She had two broth- 
ers in the Confederate Army, one of whom 
was killed in the battle of Shiloh, one of 
the bloodiest battles of the War between the 
States. A Union regiment camped on my 
grandfather's farm, and burned his fence 
rails for their camp fires. She said that she 
owed a debt to the Confederacy which could 
be paid by marrying a Yankee and fixing him 
for life. He liked the fixing and took her to 
Arizona—where I was born. 

I can add that my mother’s first cousin, 
Andrew Jackson Halbert, was badly wounded 
at the battle of Shiloh. When I was a boy, 
I was walking up the street with him one 
day when we met Tom Gregory, a Union 
veteran. Cousin Jack said, “Tom, do you 
know what day this is?“ Tom didn't know. 
Cousin Jack then said, “This is the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Shiloh. We were 
Yankees that day. We had about 5,000 
killed by this time that morning.” 

During most of my boyhood In Arizona the 
Apaches were on the warpath. I can re- 
member seeing their signal fires on the 
mountain peaks, and also remember when 
a sword was presented to Gen. Nelson A. Miles 
at Tucson in gratitude for the capture and 
deportation to Florida of Geronimo and his 
band of hostile Apaches. Why the name of 
that murderous old villain was shouted by 
paratroopers when they Jumped is a mystery 
to me. 

I was a student at Stanford University 
when war was declared against Spain in 1898. 
I learned that Maj. Alexander O. Brodie, 
a graduate of West Point, had been chosen 
by Theodore Roosevelt to raise a squadron 
of the Ist U.S. Volunteer Cavalry (later 
known as the Rough Riders) in the territory 
of Arizona, and I hurried home to enlist. 
Before I arrived, the quota had been filled, 
which was lucky for me because the troop 
which I wanted to join was left in Tampa, 
Fla., to take care of the horses, and suffered 
from malarial fever, while the rest of the 
regiment went on to Cuba to win the battle 
of San Juan Hill. 

When Colonel Roosevelt became President 
of the United States he appointed Colonel 
Brodie to be the Governor of the territory of 
Arizona, One day in 1904, when I was man- 
aging our flour mill and general merchan- 
dise store in my native town of Tempe, I 
received a letter from Governor Brodie in- 
viting me to see him when I came to Phoenix. 
When I met him the Governor said that the 
National Guard company in Tempe was in a 
bad way and that unless I became its captain 
it would be mustered out of service. When 
I protested that I had no military experi- 
ence to qualify me to be a captain, his reply 
was, Tou are a gentleman.” 

I talked it over with my young friends and 
32 of us enlisted at the same time in Com- 
pany C, Ist Regiment of Infantry, National 
Guard of Arizona. Shortly afterwards I was 
elected by them to be its captain. We soon 
learned about the National Rife Matches at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, and proceeded to clear off 
the sagebrush for a 1,000-yard rifle range. 
Our rifle practice paid off because thereafter 
about half of the Arizona team at Camp 
Perry were members of my company. 

At Camp Perry I shot a possible with a 
Springfield rifle. I hit the bull’s eye 15 con- 
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secutive times at 900 yards. I can add that 
it was with the help of the members of the 
National Guard of Arizona that I was first 
elected to Congress in 1911. 

As a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, I voted to declare war on Germany in 
April, 1917. Not long afterwards three 
Members of that body entered military 
service. Augustus Gardner, of Massachu- 
setts, became a major of infantry and died 
in the service in January 1918. Royal John- 
son, of South Dakota, as a lieutenant of in- 
fantry, was wounded in the Argonne. Fio- 
rello LaGuardia, of New York, who went to 
the public school in Prescott, Ariz., and 
whose father was an Army bandmaster, be- 
came a major in the Army Air Service and 
rendered excellent service in Italy. He after- 
wards became the mayor of New York City. 

Shortly after their departure from the 
House, President Wilson issued an order for- 
bidding Members of Congress from entering 
the Armed Forces. But, in 1918, Newton D. 
Baker, the Secretary of War, went to Europe 
to look over the battlefronts. The As- 
sistant Secretary was not aware of the Presi- 
dent's order so four of us Members of the 
House entered the service before the lid 
was again put on. 

Tom Connally, of Texas, became captain 
and adjutant of infantry, Marvin Jones, of 
Texas, was a private in the tank corps, and 
Albert Johnson, of Washington, a captain 
in the chemical warfare serivce. 

I was made a major of infantry and as- 
signed to duty at Camp Lewis in the State 
of Washington. At the age of 41, I had a 
hard time keeping up with the younger men 
in my battalion, but the division was ready 
to go overseas when the armistice was de- 
clared. Like all others who had completed 
training, we said that the Kaiser heard we 
were coming and decided that it was time to 
end the war. 

So in January 1919, I returned to the 
House of Representatives, and it was not 
long until those who had served in the First 
World War and their widows and orphans 
asked for help to adjust their grievances. 
This I did with the aid of an able secretary, 
Jack Gavin, who had served in General 
Pershing's headquarters at Chaumont, and 
was a stenographer at the Peate Conference 
at Versailles, N 

By 1924, a number of the veterans of the 
war with Germany had been elected to the 
House of Representatives. They joined in a 
demand that a committee for World War 
veterans be created, When that was done, 
John Garner, the Democratic minority leader, 
came to my office and insisted that I resign 
from the Committee on Public Lands and be- 
come the ranking minority member of the 
new committee. I objected to making the 
change and Garner said, “Are you bigger than 
the Democratic Party?” He then explained 
that some of the new Congressmen who were 
veterans violently objected to the selection of 
a: Tammany Democrat, who was not a vet- 
eran, to be the ranking Democratic member 
of the committee, and that I was the only 
Democrat who had longer congressional 
service than he. 

So I became the ranking Democratic mem- 
ber of the House Committee on World War 
Veterans Legislation on January 14, 1924, 
and upon which I served until I was elected 
to the Senate in November 1926. From the 
start it was a busy committee which aided 
in the enactment of legislation beneficial to 
veterans and to their widows and orphans. 

In 1934, I made a trip to the Far East. In 
China there were armed guards on all of the 
railroad trains and soldiers everywhere one 
went. The Japanese had recently conquered 
Manchuria and I did not see a railroad bridge 
without a machinegun enplacement or a 
ratiroad station that was not surrounded by 
a barbed wire entanglement. 

Previously, I had been in Europe where I 
saw the carabinieros in pairs all over Spain, 
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and the blackshirts everywhere in Italy. On 
my return to Arizona, I told my people that 
from what I had seen and what I had heard 
of the actions of Hitler in Germany, it was 
evident that we were heading into another 
world war and that I was ready to vote for 
more battleships and every other form of pre- 
paredness for a war that was sure to come. 

The Second World War did come and 
those who served in it, and in Korea, make 
up most ot the membership of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, that great organization 
whose award I am honored to receive this 
night. 

No words can ever say how much I appre- 
ciate being the first to receive this high 
honor, but I know you will agree there is 
a higher honor and you all share it with me. 
Yes, the real award for serving America is 
the knowledge that you have served her, 
and you never finish with that kind of serv- 
ice. It runs from the cradle to the grave, 
gives purpose and direction to our lives. 

Today we stand firm against the forces 
of communism and will keep right on stand- 
ing firm. With men like you on the alert 
we have the assurance of constant support 
and maintenance of a strong Military Es- 
tablishment, At the same time, we know 
that this tion and those to come 
will not only defend America, but will keep 
her forever worth defending. Again, I am 
grateful for the Veterans of Foreign Wars 

mal Award. I am honored to ac- 
cept it on behalf of all Members of Congress 
and all citizens of the Nation who foster 
the American spirit in war and in peace, 

I thank you. 


Meetings on the Civil Rights Question at 
the University of Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. GILL 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. GILL. Mr. Speaker, the Asso- 
ciated Students of the University of 
Hawaii, and various interested groups 
and individuals, recently sponsored a 
highly successful series of meeting in 
Hawaii on the national civil rights prob- 
lem. They invited prominent national 
speakers on both sides of the question 
who presented their viewpoints to many 
thousands of students and members of 
the community. On February 17, Mr. 
John Ali, representing the Black Mus- 
lims, spoke. He was followed on Febru- 
ary 19 and 20 by Dr. Martin Luther King 
of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference and James Farmer of CORE. 
The final participant was William J. 
Simmons of the White Citizen’s Council 
of Jackson, Miss, 

All speakers were treated with courtesy 
and subjected to questioning. The net 
result of this series was a wider under- 
standing of problems in racial relations 
foreign to Hawaii, and a far greater 
sense of involvement in the great human 
struggle of this generation. 

I am very proud that our people in 
Hawaii, and particularly our young peo- 
ple at the university, have so graphically 
demonstrated not only their deep com- 
mitment to equality and human values 
regardless of racial extraction, but also 


“native, energetic, 
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their faith in a calm and rational ap- 
proach to any explosive human problem. 

On February 20, a group of community 
leaders, many of whom participated in 
the symposia, issued a statement which 
expressed the sense of those present on 
Hawaii's role in the struggle for human 
rights. I include this statement in the 
RECORD: 

Civ RIGHTS STATEMENT 


Approved unanimously by those in attend- 
ance February 20, 1964, at East-West Center 
who include: 

Simeon Acoba, ASUH Civil Rights Week 
Committee. 

Dr. Abraham K. Akaka, chairman civil 
rights commission, 

Theodore Akana, Hawail Government Em- 
ployees Association. 

Harry Boranian, AFL-CIO Central Labor 
Council. 

Charles Campbell, Leilehua High School, 
coconvener of consultation. 

J. ©. Cavanagh, Honolulu Chamber of 
Commerce. 

George Chaplin, editor, Honolulu Adver- 
tiser. 


James Dooley, AFL-CIO Central Labor 
Council. 

William H. Ewing, editor, Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin, 

Marva Garrett, NAACP. 

Representative Thomas P, Gill, U.S. House 
of Representatives. 

The Reverend Donald Graff, catholic 
diocese. 

Dr. Thomas H. Hamilton, president, Uni- 
versity of Hawall. 

Robert Hasegawa, Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. 

Milton Hibden, Radio-TV Broadcasters 
Association. 

The Reverend Lawrence S. Jones, presi- 
dent, Honolulu Council of Churches, co- 
convener of consultation. 

Dr. Robert Kamins, Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. 

Bernard Levinson, Temple Emanu-El, 
Civil Rights Commission. 

Robert C. Loveless, Honolulu Christian 
College, coconvener of consultation. 

Jeannette Miller, editor, Ka Leo O Hawaii. 

The Reverend Norito Nagao, Honpa Hong- 
wanji Mission. 

Constantine Samson, ILWU. 

Gary Yamagata, president, Associated Stu- 
dents of University of Hawaii. 


CONFERENCE STATEMENT 


1. America is a young country with a rich 
heritage. Men and women of many races, 
creeds, and nationalities have shared in 
building this Nation. The greatest hope of 
American democracy lies in the realization 
of “the American Dream” in which each 
individual receives recognition based on 
merit. “Respect for the individual” should 
not be merely a “dream.” It should mean 
that every man and woman has equal rights 
before the law: equal opportunity for em- 
ployment and promotion; equal opportunity 
to vote and hold public office; equal oppor- 
tunity to be educated, to rent or buy a home 
or obtain lodging and to participate fully in 
community affairs. These goals are at the 
core of our democratic society. 

Our racial differences do not mean that 
some are inherently inferior to others. The 
eminent anthropologist, the late Franz Boaz 
said, “If we select the most intelligent, imagi- 
and emotionally stable 
third of mankind, all races would be repre- 
sented.” 

2. Detachment and lack of involvement in 
the civil rights struggle is not a policy which 
we of Hawaii should follow. It is our con- 
viction that we cannot assume that this 
crucial issue affecting our Nation is not our 
problem. It is our concern, if for no other 
reason than that together we are Americans 
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facing one of the most critical periods in 
American history. 

3. Hawali has an obligation to bear witness 
to the rest of the Nation. We do this not out 
of a sense of self-righteousness, but with 
deep humility, for we are aware that race 
relations in Hawali are not without need of 
improvement. However, it is a fact that 
Hawaii is one of the few areas in the world 
where people of varied racial, religious, and 
ethnic backgrounds have learned to live and 
work together without serious friction. It 
can be done. Our late President John F. 
Kennedy recognized this fact then, upon 
arrival in Hawali to present his civil rights 
program to the Nation, he said, “This island 
represents everything we are and hope to 
be.” 

PROPOSALS 

1. That the leaders of our State, in educa- 
tion, government, labor, business and in- 
dustry, religion, the mass media, and com- 
munity groups, on their own initiative de- 
velop and implement means of increasing 
awareness on the part of Hawaii's people re- 
garding America's “freedom movement,” in 
order that we might have the mature reali- 
zation that what affects the rest of the 
Nation affects us. 

2. That we assembled here follow up with 
similar consultations within the areas we 
represent to discover more specifically how 
our first proposal can be implemented with- 
in our ranks. 

3. That we in Hawaii address ourselves 
to the remnants of racial discrimination 
within our own State, seeking to devise ade- 
quate solutions immediately. 

4. That we in Hawaii increasingly explore 
more direct ways to relate ourselves to the 
civil rights movement on the mainland, 
bearing witness and sharing in the burdens 
of those who are oppressed. 

5. That we assembled here endorse the 
civil rights bill which passed the U.S. House 
of Representatives recently, and that we call 
upon the U.S. Senate also to pass the bill in 
the same form; and that we assembled here 
urge individuals and organizations through- 


, out Hawaii to communicate with as many 


mainiand friends as possible to enlist their 
active support of the passage of this bill. 
6. That we, upon the call of the conveners 
of this conference, convene another confer- 
ence of this nature for the purpose of re- 
viewing the { made and instituting 
further action in the civil rights struggle. 


Charges of Unfairness in Draft Law 
Mount 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, recent 
issues of the New York World-Telegram 
have factually portrayed the need for 
changing the present system of com- 
pulsory military training under the Uni- 
versal Military and Service Act. 

I had the privilege, Mr. Speaker of 
having the New York World-Telegram 
series on this vital matter printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp on Wednes- 
day, March 4, and the second article on 
Tuesday, March 10. 

The inequities in the draft law which 
the articles discuss must be of concern 
to all of us in the Congress. In this re- 
spect I call the attention of my col- 
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leagues to the bill I have sponsored— 
H.R. 10211 in this House—legislation 
which is identical with that introduced 
in the other body by Senator KEATING— 
S. 2432, seeking to correct these condi- 
tions. ~ 

Both my bill and that of Senator 
Keating call for the establishment of a 
commission to make a comprehensive 
study and investigation of the adequacy 
of the present system of compulsory 
military training for the purpose of sug- 
gesting corrective legislation to meet the 
needs of present-day military manpower 
requirements. 

Draft law reform is increasingly im- 
perative, Mr. Speaker, and this has been 
effectively highlighted in the New York 
World-Telegram series, the concluding 
article of which I now, under unanimous 
consent, place in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, together with a forthright, hard- 
hitting editorial that appeared in the 
same newspaper calling for drastic and 
realistic changes in the draft law: 

Daarr REFORM LIKELY, CHARGES OF 
Unramyngess Mounts 
(By Lee Townsend) 

“A rickety, wasteful, and completely unfair 

System of filling the ranks of the Army.” 
Senator WAYNE Morse. 

The present system has too long been §x- 
tended as a matter of course.” 

—Senator KENNETH KEATING. 

Faced with mounting evidence that the 
Peacetime draft is unfair, Washington is 
finally taking a hard look at the Nation's 
highly selective system of Selective Service. 

In rapid succession this month, President 
Johnson and the Pentagon took steps that 
Might lead to the first major reforms in the 
postwar draft since its inception 15 years 
ago. 

And yesterday, five Republican Senators, 
among them KENNETH Keatinc, Republican, 
of New York, joined to introduce a bill calling 
for a review of the draft laws. 

“The present system has been too long 
extended as a matter of course,” KEATING 
Said. “Some of the present inequities in 
the draft system have been called to my at- 
tention by an ever-increasing number of let- 
ters from New York State and other parts of 
the country.“ 

The President ordered induction examina- 
tion to be given, wherever possible, as soon 
as youths reach the age of 18 instead of at 
the age of 22 or 23, which is the current 
Practice. 

The White House hopes that early detec- 
tion of disabilities will lead to corrective 
Measures. And this, tt is hoped, will lead 
to a reduction in the number of 3.5 million 
Graft-age Americans who so far have 
Managed to escape military service because 
they are “unfit.” 

Just last week the Pentagon announced a 
Sweeping study of the draft with an eye to 
Major reforms. The brass gave no hint 
about what steps might be taken to improve 
the Selective Service System but made it 
Clear there was little chance the draft would 
be abolished: 

Defense experts argue that, in order to 
Scrap conscription entirely, the size of our 

Forces would have had to undergo 
a sizable reduction—and no such reduction 
is anticipated. In fact, most officials seem 
to feel that It would be impossible to think 
Of a nation getting by without some form 
of conscription—even though this country 
never had a peacetime draft before 1940, 
Canada still doesn't have it, and England 
got rid of it in 1960. 


‘ 
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The Nation's elaborate Selective Service 
currently can take credit for providing only 
about 7 percent of America's military force 
of 2.7 million. 

And up to half of the 200,000 draftecs are 
actually volunteers, These are men who 
ask that their names be pushed up on the 
draft list, usually because they figure, right- 
ly or not, that military service is inevitable 
and so they might as well get it over with. 

Conscription has been cited for bolstering 
our Armed Forces indirectly by bulldozing 
men into the Army, Navy, Marines, and Air 
Force to avoid a draft notice, But with en- 
listment periods for all services usually set 
at 3 years, there's no evidence that men have 
flocked to recruiting stations in great num- 
bers just to avoid a 2-year stint as a draftee. 

RESERVE VERSUS DRAFT 

It is generally conceded, however, that 
the Army Reserve program, in which men 
may fulfill their active duty military re- 
quirements in 6 months, has thrived solely 
as a substitute for the draft. 

Local Selective Service authorities point 
out that an important part of their job is to 
provide a pool of readily available men in 
case of national emergency. 

They say many men, who now are “better 
serving their country” with deferments and 
exemptions can be called into uniform in 
time of need. 

Yet during the Berlin crisis in 1961, tens of 
thousands of reservists—among them for- 
mer draftees—were called back to duty be- 
cause there was not time to draft and train 
new men. 

At one point, the Army admitted that 
more than 1,000 of these men were recalled 
erroneously. 

Although draft calls increased sharply dur- 
ing the crisis, there was a serious question 
raised as to how successful Selective Service 
is in delivering men to meet the instant 
emergencies of the atomic age. 

The vital questions about the effectiveness 
of Selective Service were not answered when 
the fourth extension of the draft law swept 
through both Houses of Congress last March. 

In fact they were hardly asked. 

The House of Representatives debated 
mainly whether the life of the law should 
be reduced from 4 to 2 years. It wasn't. 

The Senate didn't even handle this issue. 
Debate there took two pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record and about 10 minutes. 

Oregon Senator Warne Morse delivered 
the only real blast against the peacetime 
draft. He said, “Selective Service remains 
just as discriminatory in its selection as be- 
fore, and just as unfair to the young men 
of the Nation. 

“Tt is astonishing to me that in a Pentagon 
building with the so-called whiz kids and 
slide ruler minds that pride themselves on 
industrial efficiency, we must still stagger 
along with a rickety, wasteful and completely 
unfair system of filling the ranks of the 
Army.” 

WIDER SCOPE EXPECTED 

The Selective Service Director, Lt. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, and Col. Paul Akst, New 
York City draft chief, have indicated that 
reforms are likely to expand the scope of 
we Selective Service System, not reduce 
t. 

For instance, draft experts kere feel more 
should be done to divert many skilled men, 
now deferred or exempt, to useful positions 
in the military or in national industry, Such 
provisions now are made in the case of doc- 
tors, who are called into service when there 
is a need for them. 

One high draft official said, “Such a policy 
would aid in balancing the scales in the 
minds of persons who do not qualify for 
deferment before age 26 and enter military 
service.” 

It also has been proposed that men be 
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drafted right after high school rather than 
in their early 20's, as is usually done now. 
Representative ALBERT H. QUIE, of Minnesota, 
pointed out, “We are drafting men between 
23 and 26 with jobs and leaving younger 
men without jobs.” 

So far, most reforms are strictly talk, And 
the draft forecast for the near future re- 
mains: Good luck for the many, tough break 
for the few. 

There is no guarantee that the forecast 
won't be the same in 1967, when the Uni- 
versal Military. Training and Service Act 
comes up again for passage * * * and the 
first babies bern under peacetime conscrip- 
tion start trying to beat the draft. 


CHANGE THE DRAFT = 


Can anything be done about the awful 
tragedy of the draft? 

In a nation that believes in equal oppor- 
tunity, in equal sacrifice, in equal sharing 
of the responsibilities as well as the bene- 
fits of citizenship, the draft is a dangerous 
joke. 

It is riddled with favoritism and class. 
Instead of creating a proud democratic tra- 
dition of service, it is something to be 
avoided by any means, fair or foul. 

Those who finally serve feel they are vic- 
tims rather than standard bearers. What 
this does to their morale and to the moral 
fabric of this country is inexcusably sad. 

The draft, as it is now constituted, can- 
not be tolerated by any citizen with a shred 
of patriotism, 

For some years, this newspaper has ad- 
vocated genuine universal military service. 
For everybody. 

If there is a physical barrier to serving 
in the Armed Forces, let the young citizen 
participate in some civilian service for his 
country. 

Everyone should do his part. That is the 
basis of true universal military service. 

But weak politicians have bullt a thick 
coating of privilege around the draft. As 
Reporter Lee Townsend dramatically showed 
in his series in this paper last week, the 
draft today is a mockery of decency. 

There is even grave question of the need 
of any draft. Only 7 percent of the Nation’s 
Armed Forces come from the ironically 
named Selective Service. 

Whether the services can get enough men 
without conscription is, however, a military 
and not a civilian problem. 

The draft itself is up to all of us. 

There are positive developments in the 


making. President Johnson has expressed 


alarm over the high rate of rejection ot 
young citizens and has ordered an investi- 
gation. 

Most significant recent move is that of 
Senator Kratineo, of New York, who is ask- 
ing a complete inquiry into every phase of 
the draft mess. 

These two investigations, executive and 
legislative, need top priority. We hope in- 
terested citizens of all ages write their Sen- 
ators and Congressmen to speed the inquiry. 

There are so many thing wrong with the 
draft that almost anything would be an 
improvement. 

Now. for instance, would be a good time 
for all Judges who have added to disrespect 
for the military by sending delinquents into 
service instead of jail, to stop this ridiculous 
practice. 

And now also, it might be wise forthe old 
draft leadership in Washington, the officers 
who ran the system during World War II. 
to step down and give a fresh point of view 
a chance. 

The draft must not be allowed to continue 
the way it 18. 

Even as we all seek improvements to make 
the draft a tool of government rather than 
its master, young Americans are dying in 
Vietnam and Panama. 
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We Must Understand Our Own System if 
We Are To Defeat Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the only 
way freedom will lose out to communism 
in the world struggle is if the people do 
not understand our own system of pri- 
vate enterprise, capitalism. Our great- 
est strength is that we are a free na- 
tion in which every person may rise to 
whatever heights his own initiative and 
ambition carry him, yet how many are 
there in America today who fail to un- 
derstand the most fundamental facts as 
to what our Republic is and how it func- 
tions? 

Mr. Speaker, if we are to survive in the 
world struggle the American people must 

‘become knowledgeable. If we are not to 
be ruled, we must rule. í 

Washington Columnist Henry J. Tay- 
lor wrote an excellent article on this 
subject which was reprinted in The 
Washington Post of March 16, 1964. 

The reprint follows: 

POLITICAL PuSHOVERS 


(Eorron's Nore.—Since the following com- 
ments by Washington Columnist Henry J. 
Taylor are reflective of identical editorial 
thought on the part of Washington World, 
we share our quill this week with Mr. 
Taylor.) 

_ While two out of three American colleges 
and universities do not require the study of 
American history and most don't require it 
for entrance, we say we're a nation prepared 
to defend its heritage and liberties. 

We're to outlast the indoctrinations of 
the Soviet Union like that. We'll be lucky 
if the bottom doesn't fall out of our boat. 

Moreover, 1 out of 4 teachers’ colleges 
fail to require any study of American 
history and more than half ignore it even 
for entrance. 

We always need more buildings, more per- 
sonnel, more money for education—but what 
kind of education? No wonder there are 
inroads against loyalty to our country, ap- 
preciation of what we have here and the sac- 
rifices for which we are indebted evermore. 

Our Republic stands firmly on four corner- 
stones: 

One. The Bill of Rights—government by 
law with respect for the individual versus 
the state or crown. Men died to give us 
that liberty. Other legions died to preserve 
it. We are their heirs, They have no other 
heirs but ourselves. But you have to under- 
stand American history to understand this. 

Two. A broad moral code which involves 
individual responsibility based on the pre- 
cept that one man's rights end where an- 
other's rights begin. But you have to under- 
stand American history to understand this 
heritage. 

Three. The opportunity for individual ac- 
complishments, The primary factor in 
American life is our self-faith. 

Out of self-faith, out of a clear vision and 
an unshakable confidence in his heart, the 
American man believes he can stand up to 
his times. His credit is character. His 
funds are faith and hard work. His purposes 
is the American way of life, But there are no 
fixed and frozen classes here. As millions 
advance, they bring other millions up with 
them. But you have to understand Ameri- 
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can history to see why making our Govern- 
ment sound like the people's keeper is re- 
actionary, not liberal. 

Four. A basic education of all citizens so 
that we may better assume the responsibili- 
ties of free citizens in a representative de- 
mocracy. Yet, how can this be possible if 
we are not required to understand the story 
of the birth and development of this Nation, 
unique in all the world, and its conse- 
quences? 

The best counteroffensive to communism is 
a thorough understanding of American his- 
tory. Socialism? There is a great differ- 
ence between being socialminded and being 
socialistic, Many note that difference is 
eroded now by too much emphasis on per- 
sonal rights and not enough on personal 
responsibility. 

As one result, we are a pushover for politi- 
cal oratory and excessive taxation. We con- 
template healing the world while we are not 
decently governing ourselves. 

We are faced by Communist enemy pow- 
ers indoctrinating their own youth with an 
attack on all we hold dear. They achieve 
this relentlessly in the merciless, mechanized 
robotlike (but successful) voice of the fa- 
natic. 

In our essential counterattack, it would 
be helpful if alumni—state and private— 
wrote the deans to ask if American history 
is a required subject for either entrance, or 
graduation, or both, and if not, why not, 
and when, at long last, it is going to be 
required. 


South Vietnam Gag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
American public is naturally concerned 
with the recurring complications in Viet- 
ham. They should be properly informed 
of the policy in that country in relation- 
ship to our overall foreign and defense 
position. 

The Chicago Sun-Times, in an edi- 
torial of Sunday, March 8, very properly 
questioned the absence of sufficient in- 
formation to evaluate the South Viet- 
namese situation, and I place the edi- 
torial into the Recorn at this point for 
the attention of the Members: 

SOUTH VIETNAM GAG 

For the second time in 10 months a gag 
has been applied to military personnel sery- 
ing in South Vietnam. 

The latest muzzle instructs the military 
to say nothing detrimental about the new 
government in South Vietnam. The order 
was issued just prior to Defense Secretary 
Robert S. MeNamara's departure from Wash- 
ington for Saigon. 

Last June an order went out from the U.S. 
Continental Army Command instructing mil- 
itary personnel in South Vietnam to say only 
good things about the war in that area. 

The truth is hard to come by in South 
Vietnam, The governments there—any of 
the three recent governments—have made a 
habit of avoiding the truth. Information 
from the US. military has, in the past, been 
a balance against which the government 
statements could be weighed. 

What Gen. Paul D. Harkins, commander 
of the American forces in Vietnam, has to 
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fear that would cause him to circulate yet 
another military gag order is not known. 

The basic truth about South Vietnam Is 
pretty well established. The United States is 
in an unholy mess in that area and it is not 
the fault of the military forces of the United 
States. 

The fault lies with the politicians and 
foreign policy experts who put the military 
into an impossible situation, jeopardize their 
mission with vacillating policy and then try 
to fool everyone by saying things are going 
well. 


Chain Saw Treatment for Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, a 
Chicago Sun-Times editorial of March 5 
suggests that the water incident at 
Guantanamo indicates that if there is 
the will Castro and Communists in gen- 
eral can be effectively dealt with. I 
agree with the views expressed in this 
editorial and submit it for inclusion in 
the RECORD: 

CHAIN Saw TREATMENT FOR CASTRO 


Fidel Castro now says he's willing to turn 
the water back on at the U.S. naval base at 
Guantanamo. He should be ignored. This 
water episode should serve as an example of 
the proper way to deal with him and the 
Communist problem in Cuba. 

The best thing that any American has 
done concerning Cuba in the past few weeks 
was the action of Guantanamo’s commander, 
Adm. John D. Bulkeley. When Castro or- 
dered the water valve closed in retaliation 
for the arrest in Florida of some poaching 
Cuban fishermen, Adm, Bulkeley ordered the 
water pipe cut with a chain saw. 

The action was a dramatic way of showing 
that the United States does not need any- 
thing from Castro, not even water for the 
naval base on Cuba. The reverse is true. 
Cuba needs the good will and help of the 
United States and the free world. Castro 
wants to turn the Gitmo water back on be- 
cause he needs the revenue he gets from it. 
He needs the foreign exchange from wages 
paid Cuban workers on the base. When he 
cut the water, this payroll was cut in half. 

Castro not only wants to sell water to 
Gitmo, he says that in return for trade ar- 
rangements he is willing to start paying for 
some of the foreign properties he grabbed 
when he turned Cuba Communist. Big deal. 

Castro is somewhat in the position of & 
thief who fell down a well while running 
away with a farmer's prize pig. He says he's 
willing to pay for the pig if the farmer will 
pull him out of the well. For Castro is deep 
-down an economic well. 

Cuba’s economy is sagging. Cuba has 
pledged deliveries of sugar, including long- 
range commitments to the Soviet Union, 
that one economist has figured out amounts 
to more than double expected production. 
Cubans are being promised shoes and cloth- 
ing—not cash—to induce them to help in 
the harvests. This indicates an extreme 
shortage of consumer goods. “Che” Gue- 
vara, the imported Communist mastermind, 
admitted as much recently. 

“The people are constantly asking for food, 
shocs, clothing, all the consumer goods 
necessary to life,” he sald in a radio speech 
5 in Miami, A balance must be 
struck.” 
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The balance Castro has in mind would 
be struck by getting help through trade from 
the productive nations of the world. That 
is why he seeks trade. The answer of the 
free world should be no.“ The economic 
noose should be tightened until Castro and 
his Communist cohorts are overthrown. 
Help from the free world merely sustains him 
while he makes Communist subversive war- 
fare on the free world. While Castro shorts 
his own people he has funds to spend 
fomenting trouble in other Latin American 
countries. Only last December, the same 
Che Guevara boasted that Cuban saboteurs 
and money were being used to overthrow 
seven Latin American countries. 

Venezuela has proved her case before the 
Organization of American States that Cuba 
landed a supply of arms on the Venezuelan 
coast as part of a plot to overthrow the 
constitutional government. Castroite activ- 
ity was obvious in the Panama turmoil. A 
plot to overthrow the Government of 
Honduras was uncovered last month. 

Castro tries to divert attention from all 
this by his bland pretension that he wants 
and deserves normal trade relations. 

Gov. William W. Scranton, of Pennsyl- 
Vania, a possibility for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination, had an answer for this 
in an Associated Press interview Monday. 
He proposed a strict quarantine including, if 
necessary, the use of force to cut off Rus- 
Sian oll shipments to Cuba, 

The next day, former Vice President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon said much the same thing. The 
United States, Nixon said, should impose a 
Selective embargo on foreign companies that 
do business with Cuba; the United States 
must do what is necessary to bring Castro 
down, “short of invasion and blockade." 
Nixon added that a naval blockade to shut 
off Soviet oil might become necessary later. 

Scranton and Nixon are saying things that 
must be said. The American people have 
shown they will back up a tough policy to- 
Ward Castro. They showed it when Presi- 
dent Kennedy moved to the brink of war 
Over Cuba in 1962. They showed it in their 
reaction to Admiral Bulkeley’s chain saw 
answer to Castro. 

The United States and its allies must apply 
the chain saw treatment to Castro. Scran- 
ton, Nixon, and Senator Barry Goldwater 
have spoken plainly about Cuba. It is time 
President Johnson did, too. 


The Farm Work Force 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
January 25 issue of the Frederick (Md.) 
Post carried an editorial on the farm 
work force. I believe this information 
on the unemployment situation in our 
farm communities will be of interest to 
my colleagues in the Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Frederick (Md.) Post, Jan. 25, 
1964] 
Tue Farm Worx Force 

On the American farm, it is not simply 
Unemployment as it is in the rest of the 
economy, it is shrinking employment. Em- 
Ployment that will not be recovered, for farm 


Production is rising with less and less work- 
ers every year. 
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The U.S. Department of Agriculture figures 
for the past year confirm this conclusion only 
too well. For 1963, the farm labor averaged 
6,519,000 workers—well below the 5-year av- 
erage (1957-61) of 7,284,000. It was also a 
drop of 200,000 from 1962. 

The 1963 farm work force was made up of 
4,736,000 family members—farm operators 
and family members working without 
wages—and 1,783,000 hired workers. Farm- 
ing, except on the huge commercial enter- 
prises, is still a family way of life though 
the product of the family farm is decreasing 
as the commercial farm products increase. 

Annual averages of farm wage rates for 
all specified hiring arrangements were up 
moderately in 1963 in all States. The hourly 
wage rate, without room and board, was $1.05 
per hour, It was less than $1 an hour in 
12 Southern States and in New Mexico and 
West Virginia. It exceeded $1.25 an hour in 
nine States. 

Profitable farming has become big busi- 
ness, The family farm more often than not 
is a marginal operation, sustained by a com- 
bination of farm and factory work. Those 
who stay on the farm do so both out of love 
of the Hfe and fear of the alternatives. 


Filipinos View the Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I inserted a statement on the 
award of the Philippines Presidential 
Golden Heart to Director Sargent 
Shriver of the Peace Corps, and included 
the citation and speech which accom- 
panied the presentation. 

Today, as a sequel to those remarks, I 
should like to include two editorials from 
Philippine newspapers on the Peace 
Corps. They indicate the kind of ap- 
proval that this U.S. “people-to-people” 
aid program is meeting around the 
world: j 
|From the Manila Evening News, Feb. 26, 

26, 1964] 
GOLDEN HEART FOR SHRIVER 

When Amelito R. Mutuc, Philippine Am- 
bassador to the United States, pinned the 
Golden Heart Presidential Award yesterday 
on Sargent Shriver, Director of the Peace 
Corps, he was merely giving formal expres- 
sion to what millions of his countrymen 
feel about the Peace Corps. 

There is no denying that the young Amer- 
icans who have come to the Philippines 
did—and continue to do—a superb job as 
good will ambassadors, More than anything 
else, these dedicated men and women suc- 
ceeded in erasing the unsavory impressions 
created by the ugly Americans in our midst. 
Their zeal and devotion, their willingness to 
sacrifice, and their genuine desire to help are 
obvious to all. By their work on the bar- 
rios and in the more inaccessible localities, 
the Peace Corps volunteers are giving the 
Filipinos a true picture of the American 
people and are sowing the seeds of friend- 
ship and understanding between the Philip- 
pines and the United States. 

As the leader of these volunteers, Sargent 
Shriver epitomizes the spirit that energizes 
and activates this wonderful, praiseworthy 
group. The decoration that he received from 
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our grateful Government is inadequate 
thanks for all that the Peace Corps has done 
in this country. But the Golden Heart 
stands as an enduringy imperishable symbol 
of the appreciation that the Philippine peo- 
ple feel. 

More important, the award stands for the 
esteem and respect of the Filipinos for the 
man who made the Peace Corps possible— 
the late, lamented President John F. 
Kennedy. — 
From the Philippines Herald, Sunday, Nov. 

24, 1963 
“KENNEDY'S CORPS” As NEW NAME FOR 
Peace Corps 


The one great and overriding obsession of 
the late President John F. Kennedy was to 
promote the cause of peace throughout the 
world. Even early in his campaign for the 
U.S. Presidency, he already gave an intima- 
tion of his great feeling in this regard when 
he singled out the challenge of peace as the 
on challenge on the New Frontier which 
cuts across all other challenges—the one 
problem which overshadows all other prob- 
lems. 

GREATEST CHALLENGE 


“We are not satisfied with so-called peace 
that is merely an interval between two wars,” 
he said. “We want a peace in which the 
funds now poured into the destructive forces 
of armaments may be channeled into the 
constructive results of disarmament—into 
great multination efforts to eradicate disease, 
harness rivers, eliminate illiteracy and ex- 
ploit the frontiers of space.” 

When Kennedy assumed the US. Presi- 
dency, one of the first important acts of his 
administration was to create the Peace 
Corps—an organization of volunteer work- 
ers for peace. This organization has since 
made its impact felt around the world. 

Today, Peace Corps volunteers are found 
in almost every section of the world, par- 
ticularly in undeveloped or underdeve! 
areas, extending to people the benefits of 
their skills in various tasks and occupations 
and helping promote and enhance feelings of 
friendship and goodwill. The Philippines 
has its share of these volunteer workers and 
the Filipino people have nothing but the 
highest praise and admiration for their self- 
less dedication to their missioh. Not a few 
of these ambassadors of peace and goodwill 
had died in accidents or adversity while per- 
forming their good work. 

FITTING TRIBUTE 

The Peace Corps perhaps best symbolizes 
the late President's great love for peace and 
dedication to its cause. Nothing could be 
more fitting, therefore, than that its name 
should now be changed to Kennedy’s Corps, 
by way of tribute to Kennedy’s labors for 
peace, if not to set the organization itself in 
a more meaningful perspective. Let the 
world henceforth identify this worthy ef- 
fort with the name of the man who made it 
possible—the man whose one great obsession 
in life was to see all the peoples of the world 
joined in brotherhood and peace. 


Voice of Democracy Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I wish to insert the winning 
speech submitted by contestants in the 
State of Connecticut in the Voice of De- 
mocracy Contest conducted by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. The speech entered by the win- 
ner, Miss Elizabeth Parkhurst, Meadow 
Lark Dairy Farm, Chestnut Hill, Conn., 
reads as follows: 
THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 

The word “citizenship” refers to the state 
of being a citizen; that is, being entitled to 
certain rights and privileges and fulfilling 
the reciprocal responsibilities. The full 
meaning of citizenship involves not only 
rights but also responsibilities. No concep- 
tion of citizenship is valid that refuses to 
recognize this paradox. 

The rights and responsibilities inked with 
American citizenship are familiar to every- 
one. The citizen of the United States has 
the freedom to work where he pleases, wor- 
ship as he pleases, say what he wants to 
say, and think what he wants to think. He 
has the right to choose his own leaders and 
to disagree with them. He is guaranteed 
protection in time of war, and he is guar- 
anteed an open trial when he is accused. 

He’ has the responsibility to vote, to sup- 
port the political party of his choice and 
its ideals, to serve in the Armed Forces (if he 
meets certain qualifications), and to protect 
his Constitution. The American citizen has 
the right to be free and the responsibility to 
assume his freedom. g 

Is the challenge of American citizenship 
related to these rights and responsibilities? 
Most certainly it 18. 

The real challenge of citizenship is the 

for every American to find in him- 
self the abllity to allow all other Americans 
the freedom to fully enjoy the rights and 
responsibilities due his citizenship. The 
challenge of citizenship is the chalienge for 
one man to the humanity in all 
other men. Stated more simply, it is the 
challenge for every American to allow all 
other Americans to be Americans. 

We practice religious freedom. We take 
pride in being able to worship as and if we 
want to. Yet have we never spoken harshly 
of a person whose religion is very different 
from ours? Haye we never questioned a 
candidate on his religious convictions? 

We believe that all races are equal. We 
hold fast to the conviction that all people 
should have equal rights and equal oppor- 
tunities. We may look with disgust at prej- 
udice in another part of the country; yet, 
do we not sometimes hesitate to sell property 
to a person of another race in our own town, 
for fear that property rates might go down? 

We have always had free and open trials 
and impartial juries. We would expect noth- 
ing less for ourselves if we were accused, re- 
gardless of our guilt. We could serve quite 
impartially on the jury trying some anony- 
mous citizen of petty theft, or even another 
citizen of grand larceny; but could we, could 
any American find it in himself to serve im- 
partially on the jury that would have tried 
Lee Harvey Oswald, or that Is to try Jack 
Ruby? 

When, and.only when, every American can 
find in himself the ability to allow every 
other American the freedom to fully enjoy 
the rights and responsibilities of citizenship, 
will the greatest challenge of citizenship be 
met and conquered. Then, and only then, 
will we truly have liberty and justice for all. 
Then, and only then, will the challenge of 
citizenship be less å challenge and more a 
fulfillment of being. 
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Lithuanian Independence Day Address by 
Hon. Robert Taft, Jr., of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, as he has in the past, my col- 
league from Ohio, the Honorable RoB- 
ERT TAFT, JR., has cut through the maze 
of Washington doubletalk concerning 
the issue of captive European nations. 
Celebrating Lithuanian Independence 
Day in Cleveland, Ohio, last Sunday, 
Congressman Tarr reiterated his belief 
that any impending political moves 
aimed at an eventual East-West detente 
not be at the expense of a further delay 
in granting independence to the millions 
of captive peoples in the Soviet bloc. 

Congressman Tarr's remarks follow: 
Text OF ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT Tart, JR., 


or Onio, LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


CELEBRATION 

Mr. Chairman, members of the clergy, Dr. 
Backis, distinguished guests, and my Lithu- 
anian friends of the Cleveland community, 
may I first thank you for the opportunity 
of sharing with you today this celebration 
of Lithuanian Independence Day. I am hon- 
ored and pleased more than I can say to 
have this opportunity of joining you on such 
a joyous yet solemn occasion. I know of my 
father’s previous appearances here with your 
group; and I know of his interest in the 
problems of your country, of your problems 
in this country, and of his warmth and his 
concern for this community and your part 
in it. I also wish to thank you for the most 
enjoyable singing, and Dr. Backis for what 
I am sure were most kind remarks, ‘The 
language barrier, at least at the outset, pre- 
vented me from enjoying them as fully as I 
might have. 

This, of course, is the 46th anniversary of 
your independence and I understand that it 
is also over 700 years since Lithuania became 
a separate state. Thus, this month you cele- 
brate many anniversaries which I am sure 
are dear to you and the object of your deep 
devotion. Lithuania as a country, of course, 
is more than 500 years older than our own 
United States, and it is significant that dur- 
ing the last few days I have been circulat- 
ing around the State of Ohio helping to cele- 
brate the birthday of one of our greatest 
Americans, Abraham Lincoln. President 
Lincoln was an American devoted to the 
principles of freedom for which I know you 
stand for your nation and for all people. 
Slavery is slavery in any language, by any 
name in any area of the world. This is 
something that Americans have recognized 
and must continue to recognize regardless of 
their ancestry or we will have lost the great 
mission and the great heritage that has come 
to this country. While this Nation has been 
dedicated in the past to freedom for its citi- 
zens, we have not overlooked the importance 
of freedom throughout the world. This lat- 
ter ideal is one to which we must and will 
firmly adhere. 

Your organization, by its very nature, 18 
concerned with problems of Lithuania and 
problems of Lithuanians in this country. 
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But I am sure the problems with which you 
are dealing and the purposes to which you are 
dedicated, you recognize have even wider 
scope. Unfortunately, during the last year 
we haye seen the invidious spread of Com- 
munist activity with its resultant tyranny 
from Cuba into Central America, Panama, 
Brazil, and Venezuela; from China into Laos, 
Vietnam, and Cambodia; and most recently, 
from sources that to some extent at least 
we can identify as originating in our own 
hemisphere, into Zanzibar and Tanganyika. 
The cancerous growth that started in East- 
ern Europe has thus spread throughout the 
world and faces us all as citizens of the world 
with major decisions and a major responsibil- 
ity that we must not and cannot forget. 

The tragedy of Lithuania in 1940 was only 
a forerunner of deeper tragedies yet to come 
and it still stands as a warning on this, your 
Independence Day, to those who would let 
down our guard toward the threats that we 
face from the Communist menace. It is to 
the credit of your group, and indeed of the 
groups that represent all of the captive na- 
tions in the United States, that you will not 
allow this to happen; you will not forget. 
You bring to our minds continuously what 
has happened in history, and, indeed, if we 
are to make progress in the future, we must 
learn from the lessons of history. 

At the outset, let me make it clear to you 
that I do not consider myself an expert in the 
areas that we discuss today. But I neverthe- 
less welcome the opportunity to visit and 
to talk with you because I feel that your prob- 
lems are problems that should greatly con- 
cern all America, Our heritage, our beliefs 
and our interests are deeply involved with the 
Baltic and eastern European states and their 
ultimate freedom. In the case of the Baltic 
states, we recognize that they stand in a 
special ca in that there is absolutely no 
color of right to hold these nations in sub- 
servience. The principle of self-determina- 
tion for which Americans have stood from 
the very beginning of our country has never 
been more flagrantly violated than in your 
case. Your state is not even a puppet. Your 
state has been completely absorbed; swal- 
lowed up (or attempted to be swallowed up) 
within the Communist bloc. 

In speaking about this problem, perhaps I 
feel so strongly about it because I recall, as 
some of you may know, that my father's first 
connection with this matter came very close 
to the time of your independence in 1918. 
He was a member of the Relief. Commission 
under Mr. Hoover and worked in the East- 
ern European States, the Baltic States, Fin- 
land, and Hungary. I know that nothing 
gave him more pride than the accomplish- 
ments that we were able to achieve in Europe 
at that time. Even today I find that while I 
may still be thought of as young by some 
people, I certainly don't so consider myself 
when I realize that I have a son who is today 
in Africa serving in the Peace Corps in Tan- 
ganyika in the very area where the Commu- 
nist menace is again threatening. 

What I would like to talk to you about to- 
day is what should be the foreign policy of 
the United States with regard to the captive 
nations. I believe these policies should be 
constantly in our view and subject to our 
examination and reexamination, It is my 
belief that the primary role we as American 
citizens can play is to demand and obtain & 
clarification of the of this country 
on the matter of our attitude toward the 
captive nations. This clarification should 
come from the President and from the Secre- 
tary of State. It should be examined and 
tested in the crucible of public opinion of 


the people of the United States, The broader 
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the debate, the more likely we are to be 
united and firm in the courses we decide to 
pursue as a nation. The inherent strength 
of our democratic form of government has 
been its requirement and its ability to estab- 
lish a consensus of opinion on matters of 
national and international policy through a 
free and open debate on these matters. Only 
as we understand these issues and establish 
& preponderance of public opinion, can we as 
& nation best use our ability, our resdurces, 
and our efforts toward the objectives and 
aspirations of ourselves and of those who 
share with us the goal of a free world. 

One of the most serious problems that we 
are facing today in this country with regard 
to foreign affairs, and particularly with re- 
gard to the problem of international freedom 
about which we are talking, is the problem 
of confusion. Some degree of confusion is 
ineyitable, perhaps, in a year in which we 
haye a presidential election and other politi- 
cal contests. In these remarks I shall try 
not to be political, although, of course, I my- 
Self am engaged in a political contest such 
as inevitably occurs in a country which has 
free elections. But I think it should be 
noted that unfortunately, there has been no 
really clear statement of our direction and 
of our policies in the cold war during recent 
months or even during recent years. Par- 
ticularly, the fate and the plans for the cap- 
tive nations seem to be in doubt. The 
American people and the world are confused 
as to whether the United States has not 
Abandoned the policy of standing for the 
Principle of freedom and for the principle of 
self-determination which has guided our 
Policies in the past. 

You will recall that in 1952, President 
Eisenhower pledged aid by every peaceful 
means, and only by peaceful means, for the 
right to live in freedom. President Eisen- 
hower stated that the containing of com- 
munism is largely physical and by itself an 
inadequate approach to our task, and that 
there is also involved the need to bring hope 
and every peaceful aid to the world’s en- 
slaved people. Later, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles made our position even clearer 
when he stated, “The captivve people should 
never have reason to doubt that they have 
in us a sincere and dedicated friend who 
Shares their aspirations. They must know 
that they can draw upon our abundance to 
tide themselves over the period of economic 
Adjustment which is inevitable as they re- 
dedicate their productive efforts to the serv- 
ice of their own people rather than of ex- 
Ploiting masters.” Yet, in the discussions 
during 1963 and during this year, there have 
been no reassurances from our leadership 
that these policies remain our primary ob- 
Jectives. To the contrary, in discussing the 
Nuclear test ban treaty, for instance, the 
President stated that the Under Secretary has 
made it clear that any nonagression arrange- 
ments across the division of Europe would 
require full consultation with our allies and 
full attention to their interests, rather than 
Saying we will not enter into a nonagression 
Pact with the Warsaw powers. And, un- 
fortunately, in his state of the Union mes- 
Sage, more confusion than clarity was put 
Upon this whole problem by President John- 
son when he spoke of making the world safe 
for diversity. 

What does “safe for diversity” mean? 
What are the implications of this? It is 
time this should be spelled out by the ad- 
Ministration. Does it mean coexistence? 
Does it mean accommodations? Just what 
ia meant by making the world safe for di- 
versity? 

We should have clear thinking and a clear 
Policy on our part right down on our own 
doorstep in Panama, an area that has been of 
Primary concern from both a military and 
economic standpoint to the United States. 
Instead., we find that we have allowed the 
Stitution to deteriorate in spite of warnings 
from our own people, and that we have not 
taken steps to try to correct what appears to 
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be continued subversion from Cuba. Fur- 
ther, we find that we are apparently so care- 
less that when our Ambassador, who had 
been Ambassador to Panama for several years, 
resigned in August of 1963, he states he was 
not debriefed by either the State Department 
or the Central Intelligence Agency, and his 
opinion and counsel were not sought by 
either Agency, 

In examining the role of a world organiza- 
tion such as yours, and its possible effect on 
U.S. foreign policy, we must first recog- 
nize that the President of the United States 
is the person primarily responsible for the 
formation of foreign policy. Further, it 
should be understood that the executive 
branch of our Government is responsive to 
public opinion. 

The Baltic and Eastern Ameri- 
cans have, in the past, been of invaluable as- 
sistance to the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment in discrediting phony claims of the 
Communists. Unfortunately, however, in 
periods when the United States seemed to be 
seeking a detente with the Soviet Union, 
and the present seems to be such a period, 
we have tended to put such weapons as 
we have in the captive nation organizations 
on the shelf and not use them. 

Today, executive policy seems to depend 
upon three factors. First is the balance of 
nuclear terror approach. Secondly, there is 
the factor that the over-all prevailing state 
of Soviet-American relations generally de- 
termines our attitude toward our Baltic and 
Eastern European relations. Perhaps this is 
inevitable because the political structure of 
the Soviet bloc and Russia’s complete dom- 
inance of it mean that US. relations with 
Eeastern Europe and the Baltic region will 
be governed by a line established in Moscow. 
Thirdly, there remains the factor that in 
American policy there is a desire to continue 
to take advantage, where possible without 
affecting overall American-Soviet relations, 
of any political ferment that exists in the 
area. Captive nation groups have certainly 
been most helpful in this regard and they 
should continue to be used since they can 
continue to be of very great assistance. 

Unfortunately, the present attitudes of our 
Government do not seem to be any different 
from what they have been in the last 2 or 3 
years. There was an expression of this just 
& couple of years ago before the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee when the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, William R. Tyler, said, “The 
systematic expansion of contacts and ac- 
tivity which would tend to maximize U.S. 
and Western influence in that area, and 
demonstrate our interest in the people’s wel- 
fare, help to sustain their national tradi- 
tions and aspirations, keep them in touch 
with Western thought, and help them pre- 
serve a true perspective on world develop- 
ments in all fields of human endeavor and 
achievement.” This is a very fine goal and 
one I think we should be continually pur- 
suing, but I am afraid we have talked about 
it more than we have actually been working 
upon it. In addition, we must not, in pursuit 
of other policy reasons such as the nuclear 
threat and a desire for a detente, lose sight 
of our over-all goals and principles as I men- 
tioned at the outset of this address. In 
speaking of improved relations and increased 
trade, we should,gn dealing with the Com- 
munist bloc, continue to demand and charge 
the price of hope of freedom, increased 
autonomy for national groups, and recogni- 
tion of human rights and dignity within 
those captive nations. 

Your voice, and the voices of all those who 
understand the present weakening trends, 
may be essential to prevent the executive 
branch from overlooking the principles in- 
volved and relying on vain promises in an 
all-out quest for reduction of international 
tension. Nor should your efforts as an or- 
ganization be limited to the President. The 
function of Congress in foreign policy is sec- 
ondary, it’s true. But it is extremely im- 
portant. It is particularly important to 
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groups such as yours, for our history has 
shown that the Congress, as a constitution- 
ally designated voice of the people, has 
naturally been the main focal point of pres- 
sure groups seeking particular goals. The 
most important function of Congress in for- 
eign policy problems has been that of a con- 
census, a public opinion builder, and this 
has been particularly true with regard to 
Baitic and Eastern European problems, 

Beyond this public-opinion-forming 
function, there also are specific powers of 
Congress relating to the consent by the Sen- 
ate to treaties, appropriations for military 
and fofeign aid purposes, power to effect 
trade through embargos and tariffs, and mat- 
ters such as we voted on Christmas Eve, 1963; 
that is, whether or not we were going to 
guarantee credit of the Communist nations 
when we ship wheat or other goods to them. 
It seems to me that this action by Congress 
was à joke. In the very same bill in which 
we were spending $3 billion in order to 
defeat communism and promofe freedom in 
the world, we attached a rider to permit at 
least $300 million of credit to be guaranteed 
for wheat sales being made to Communist 
countries. This conflict is absolutely beyond 
comprehension and the attitude of groups 
such as yours in opinion forming through- 
out the country can be an important one in 
pointing out such errors and preventing 
their commission. Your group may well be 
& determining one in the future course of 
trade and financing policies in regard to the 
Soviet and its satellite nations, and it is up 
to you to take the lead. On such issues, 
the captive nations can and should become 
the sounding board for our Government 
policy. 

Beyond specific policy questions, your con- 
tinued efforts for the tion and, 
hopefully, for the strengthening of the tradi- 
tions of all captive nations; your backing 
of the Select House Committee to Study 
the Captive Nations, with particular refer- 
ence to the moral and legal status of Red 
control; and the means by which the United 
States can assist, by peaceful progress, in 
trying to alleviate the present plight of the 
captive nations, are all objectives that 
should be pushed and can, with your sup- 
port, be successfully adopted in the Con- 
gress. Nor should you drop your efforts or 
your support of the proposed Freedom Acad- 
emy which has been considered for many 
years. I, myself, have introduced such a 
Freedom Academy bill and there will be 
committee hearings on it in the very near 
future. I think we should establish such 
a Freedom Academy so that we will have 
men in high levels of our Government who 
are trained and who know the basic nature 
and the basic threat of communism dealing 
with the Communist menace. 

But most of all, as I have indicated, it 
is important that you continue to insist 
that increased contact, trade, and recogni- 
tion, if given to the Communist-dominated 
governments of the captive nations and if 
given to Soviet Russia itself, be with a guar- 
antee of increased liberty and independence, 
We must make it clear once again that there 
will be no sacrifice of principle by America 
for expediency, and no bartering of freedom 
for some temporary false security. 


The Right To Pray 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial in the U.S. News & World 
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Report for March 2, 1964, points up the 
necessity of a constitutional amendment 
to clear up the confusion over the Su- 
preme Court ill-advised ruling banning 
prayer in the public schools: 

Tue Ricur To PRAY 

(By David Lawrence) 

Plainly, a constitutional amendment has 
become absolutely necessary to clear up 
the confusion that has arisen as a result of 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States banning prayer in the public 
schools. 

For the American people do not know now 
whether their children can lawfully be given 
in the classroom the very instruction in 
morality and righteous living which is so 
essential to the proper upbringing of Ameri- 
can youth. 

We may today be equlvocating if we try to 
apply the High Court's ambiguous words in 
its decisions on prayer in the schools. Some 
interpretations would appear to permit the 

of parts of the Bible as a “historical” 
or “literary” study. Public-school principals, 
in various States, have already indicated a 
desire to experiment with such devices. But 
how can we be sure whether the historical 
or literary does not invade the area of reli- 
gious teaching? 

It is much more sensible to rely on a 
clearly written constitutional amendment 
which emphasizes the difference between 
voluntary and compulsory prayer in the 
schools or in ceremonies conducted under 
Government auspices. The provision in the 
Constitution that "Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” 
should be continued, but there should be a 
clear definition affirmatively, stating the 
basic principles safeguarding the free exer- 
cise of religion. 

Prayers are offered at the opening of ses- 
sions of the Senate and the House and of 
the Supreme Court itself. These are an offi- 
cial part of the proceedings. Under the 
Court's decisions, is it at present constitu- 
tional for any form of religious exercise to 
be conducted in buildings financed with 
Government funds? 

Each individual has a right to pray. This 
right does not vanish when the individual 
participates in a governmentally supported 


The argument that has influenced the 
Supreme Court is that any practice of the- 
ism—to utter prayers expressing a belief in 
God—is in itself equivalent to “an estab- 
lishment of religion,” and that to let school 
children express a belief in God as they pray 
at the beginning of a school day is to make 
it a Government-directed or Government- 
8 undertaking which is allegedly 
prohibited by the Constitution. 

But there is a distinct difference between 
volition and compulsion. The atheist has a 
right to abstain from participation in any 
prayer, whether or not God is mentioned. He 
has no right, however, to interpose his be- 
liefs in a manner that forbids others to wor- 
ship God as they please—the free exercise of 
their religion, 

It is no answer to the problem to say that 
the right to pray can be adequately exer- 
cised in the home or at church services, For 
the value of prayer once a week in a church, 
where the attendance covers all ages and 
large numbers, is not as great as the every- 
day impact of prayer on the minds of chil- 
dren of the same age in a small classroom. 
Here the teacher can promptly supplement 
the prayer with lessons explaining morality 
and integrity, thus inculcating in the minds 
of boys and girls at an impressionable period 
in their lives a respect for fellow human 
beings, a respect for honesty as opposed to 
cheating, a respect for the rights of others 
as opposed to intolerance and selfishness, 
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Indeed, how can our youth be trained in 
those ways of living which will help to pre- 
vent juvenile delinquency and crime unless 
in some way reverence for the Supreme Being 
is instilled? 

The importance of prayer in the school- 
room is primarily that it is strengthened by 
group psychology and that it is an everyday, 
rather than a once-a-week stimulus to bet- 
ter living. 

It is being asked: Is there a right to pray 
during proceedings held in any Government 
building? If it is constitutional for cer- 
tain individuals within the government it- 
self to organize collectively in trade unlons— 
for private purposes—while others refrain 
from joiming, how can it be persuasively 
argued that there should be no right of in- 
dividuals to choose to pray collectively in a 
school provided by local government? Cer- 
tainly an individual may pray in silence, but 
the benefit of articulation by the group is 
then lost. 

Let the new constitutional amendment 
make it clear that prayers can be conducted 
in the classroom on a voluntary basis and 
that those who do not wish to attend may 
be excused or temporarily released. 

The problem has too long been neglected. 
Early action is as vital as the “war on poy- 
erty” or the war on crime. For the right of 
young and old to pray together voluntarily 
in any building or facility provided by gov- 
ernment—Federal, State, or local—is essen- 
tial to the fulfillment of the objectives stated 
in the preamble of the Constitution: to 
“promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” 


Medical Care for the Elderly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, with 
previous permission, I submit for the 
Recorp the text of my testimony before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
on the administration’s medical care for 
the elderly proposal, H.R. 3920: 
TESTIMONY OF CARLTON R, SICKLES, DEMO- 

CRAT, OF MARYLAND, ON HR. 3920, Sus- 

MITTED TO THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS 

AND MEANS, JANUARY 23, 1964 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest two 
basic reasons for supporting the administra- 
tion’s plan for medical care for the elderly. 

First, it is better for a person to pay about 
$13 a year while he is working for a wide 
range of health insurance benefits when he 
retires, than to pay from $100 to $300 a year 
when he is not working for much more Hm- 
ited benefits offered under a private insur- 
ance plan. 8 

Second, it is better for citizens of Mary- 
land and other States to have elderly resi- 
dents covered by nationwide, prepaid, con- 
tributory health insurance benefits system 
than to require the States to dip deeply into 
their tax revenues to finance the cost of a 
medical care welfare program for a restricted 
number of its older citizens. 

These two considerations affect my col- 
leagues from the other States as well. If 
only for these reasons, this committee should 
give the whole House an early opportunity 
to vote on the bill under consideration today, 

There has been a great deal of expert tes- 
timony before this committee documenting 
the needs of older people for assistance in 
meeting the high costs of medical care, es- 
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pecially care in hospitals. I am in complete 
agreement that the need is urgent, and that - 
all older people should be able to obtain 
medical care without depleting their life- 
savings to pay Insurance premiums or having 
to pay the catastrophic costs of a long ill- 
ness, and without the requirement of a wel- 
fare means test. 

I would like to stress two aspects of the 
medical care issue in my testimony today: 
First, the generally lower incomes of older 


people, making it difficult for them to meet 


the costs of thelr medical needs; and second. 
the importance of the provision in the bill 
for skilled nursing home care, which per- 
haps has been lost sight of in the stress on 
the high cost of hospital stays. I would 
like to discuss these aspects in terms of the 
situation in Maryland. 

We may generally divide our older citizens 
into four groups: 

First, those dependent on Government as- 
sistance to meet their medical needs whether 
it be the Old Age Assistance program 
(OAA), or the Medical Aid to the Aged 
program (MAA). There were approximately 
15,000 recipients of this sid in Maryland in 
1962 or about 7 percent of our 230,000 elder}y 
people over 65. 

Second, a group of elderly with incomes 
below what the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics describes is needed for a modest but ade- 
quate living, but not receiving public assist- 
ance although many may be eligible for it. 
Very few of the elderly in this category have 
private insurance. Those that do, have high- 
cost low-benefit policies. About 33 percent 
of our elderly Marylanders were in this cate- 
gory in 1962. 

Third, is a group whose income is near or 
above the modest but adequate level but who 
have difficulty meeting the high costs of pri- 
vate health insurance and the costs of long- 
term serious illness. Within this group, al- 
most all of the older citizens cannot afford, 
without help from resources other than in- 
come, the health services to meet special 
needs; for example, they cannot afford long- 
term stays in nursing homes. Over half of 
the people in this group have some form of 
private insurance, but it constitutes a major 
drain on their limited resources, and is often 
inadequate coverage. The better Blue Cross 
hospital plan in which Maryland’s elderly 
who require health insurance may partici- 
pate, costs over $260 per year per family. 
About 50 percent of our elderly Marylanders 
are in this category. 

Finally, here is a fourth group whose in- 
come and assets enable them to both meet 
the high costs of health insurance and han- 
die a financially debilitating illness. The 
small group comprises the remainder of our 
elderly citizens. 

Let us focus attention on those elderly in 
the second category who live in or near 
poverty. The income levels in Maryland for 
qualifying for medical assistance for the 
aged make it very difficult for many citizens 
who need help to receive benefits. The 
limits for eligibility for the Maryland MAA 
programs are $1,140 for an individual and 
$1,560 for a couple or approximately $95 per 
month for individuals and $130 per month 
for couples. Under this severe income lim- 
itation, we find situations, for instance, in 
Baltimore, where among those elderly fami- 
lies who are living in poverty with incomes 
of less than $2,000 about one-third could not 
qualify for MAA on the basis of income. In 
view of this, it is understandable that the 
Baltimore City Commission for the Aged, the 
Republican mayor of Baltimore, and the 
Democratic city council president have en- 
dorsed the administration's medicare bill, 

Another problem arises because many of 
those whose income is so low that they could 
qualify for MAA, do not apply for the pro- 
gram. Of course, most States, including 
Maryland, have factors affecting eligibility 
other than income. Although the Maryland 
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MAA program hes no relative responsibility 
Clause, nor property lien clause, it does limit 
Personal property including the case value 
of life insurance. It is my feeling that the 
principal reason keeping older persons from 
applying for this public assistance is their 
Unwillingness to experience the feeling of 
shame, loss of dignity, and invasion of pri- 
Yacy associated with the means test. 

Indicative of this, is a recent article which 
&ppeared in the Baltimore Sun regarding a 
Meeting betwesn the City Health Commis- 
stoner Dr. Farber, and officials of the medical 
Profession, regarding how to reach over 
8,000 people in Baltimore whom, it was 
thought, needed MAA assistance, but had not 
applied for the program. The medical pro- 
feasion's answer to this problem ls to shift 
the means test from the welfare department 
to the health department, and somehow 
through this magic formula eliminate the 
Objections of our proud oldsters. 

This same article discusses the problem 
of “urging more doctors to accept aged pa- 
tients in the program.” Evidently, problems 
have arisen regarding MAA beneficiaries who 
Could not locate physicians to care for them 
in some parts of Baltimore. In order to cor- 
rect this situation, I have been informed 
that the Baltimore City Medical Society has 
Circulated a memo to ita members, urging 
“them to participate in the MAA program, and 
Stating that while it (MAA) may not be per- 
fect, it is better than the socialistic alterna- 
tive now before Congress. 

Another shortcoming of the MAA program 
as it operates in Maryland is the practice 
Whereby MAA patients admitted to hospitals 
for treatment become staff patients and 
thereby lose their choice of physicians. Their 
regular physician can care for them in the 
hospital only if he agrees not to receive 
Payment for his services. 

In fairness to members of the medical 
Profession, it should be noted that they are 
Supporting efforts being made to liberalize 
the MAA program by the addition of nurs- 
ing home care which is not presently avail- 
able and by more flexible income limitations. 
As in other States, however, the realities of 
the demands on a State budget sometimes 
force a delay in needed In the 
recent session of the Maryland General As- 
sembly, the State health department rec- 
ommended the inclusion of flexible income 
limits for the chronically ill, and increased 
dental and eyeglass care under the MAA pro- 
ram and requested $150,000 in State funds 
to pay for these improvements, but un- 
fortunately, this item was deleted from the 
budget, 

The question which, of course, arises is 
Why can't the State of Maryland be more 
liberal in their standards of eligibility and 
also in the extent to which they meet the 
Costs of these health services, especially 
for the poverty stricken. The fact is many 
Of the States, including Maryland, are mak- 
ing a real effort to provide more medical care 
tor the aged. But, the burden is heavy and 
the extent to which they can go—in the 
Judgment of the State officials—has real 
limits. Mrs. Margaret Schweinhaut, chair- 
man of Maryland Commission on Aging, 
noted recently that 4 years ago, the State ap- 
Propriated $334 million for hospital care of 
the indigent; last year, it appropriated $11 
Million for this purpose. And this cannot be 
the end to increased costs. 

Mrs. Schweinhaut referred to the hospital 
Costs analysis survey made by the Hospital 

cil of Maryland which indicated the 
Présent cost of hospitalization for one per- 
Son per day now averages 535.34, a rise of 
84.25 in 1 year. All States, including Mary- 

are confronted with the need for in- 
Sreased appropriations in the face of their 
limited sources of revenue. These costs are 
increasing despite the large share provided 
by the Federal Government in meeting medi- 
cal aid to the aged costa, 
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If the King-Anderson bill is enacted, 
Maryland and other States would not be 
burdened by these millions of dollars in 
State costs and all their senior citizens who 
needed these services could avail them- 
selves of these benefits. In addition, the 
elimination of the “needs test” under the 
social insurance proposal would eliminate 
most of the burdensome costs of adminis- 
tration and do away with the need of a 
bureaucracy compelled under present cir- 
cumstances to invade the privacy of our sen- 
ior citizens. 

In discussing the circumstances of the 
aged in the first three categories I established 
earlier, I would like to focus on one partic- 
ular aspect of the bill I do not believe has 
been given the importance it merits in the 
discussions thus far, This is the provision 
in the King-Anderson bill for up to 180 days 
of nursing home care and up to 240 visits 
for home health care which would meet the 
needs of many elderly patients at a low cost. 

Few elderly people can meet the costs of 
nursing home out of their own incomes. 
Nationally, 3 out of 4 elderly families 
and 9 out of 10 elderly individuals would be 
unable to pay as much as $250 monthly for 
nursing home care. 

The actual costs in Maryland for nursing 
home care are higher than $250. The average 
cost for an indiivdual in a skilled nursing 
home in Maryland would be closer to $350 
a month. 

For those on public assistamce (OAA) 
Maryland now pays $135 a month for rou- 
tine care in a nursing home, somewhat more 
if special attention is required. For example, 
if the patient needs to be fed, Maryland will 
pay from 86 to $8 daily, or about $200 a 
month. Most operators of nursing homes 
maintain that these payments do not meet 
the full costs. As I mentioned earlier, the 
MAA program does not provide any pay- 
ments for nursing home care so this is a 
serious gap in the program. 

What about private insurance? Under the 
Maryland Hospital Service Blue Cross plan, 
a person is entitled to 70 days of hospital 
care and/or 2 days of nursing home care for 
each hospital day not used. Of course, the 
premium for this policy is over $260 per 
year putting it beyond the reach of many of 
our elderly citizens. Certainly such costs 
would be very difficult to meet for those in- 
dividuals with incomes under $1,500 per year 
and would be equally difficult for those 
couples with incomes under $3,000. 

Of the two nationwide insurance com- 
panies covering the largest number of aged 
policyholders, one, the Continental Casualty, 
does not provide nursing home expenses at 
all, and the other, Mutual of Omaha, pro- 
vides $5 a day for 55 days. 

Although I have stressed the factors of 
poverty among the aged and the nursing 
home provision, it should be clear that I 
support all the provisions in the King-An- 
derson bill for the benefit of all of our elderly 
citizens. 

I am not impressed by the argument that 
a small fraction of wealthy persons among 
those of age 65 and over who could pay for 
their own medical costs would come under 
the provisions of this bill. They need not 
avail themselyes of the benefits if they are 
opposed in principle. 

In any case, they are equally entitled to 
the protection of such legislation, if enacted, 
as they are entitled to equal treatment in 
the courts, and police protection against 
threats to persons and property. All of us, 
not only the present aged, face the prospects 
of ill health if we live into the later years. 
It is a common danger that needs to be met 
by nationwide measures. 

At present it is said with much truth that 
only the very poor and the very rich can get 
JG. 
ni 

The average elderly person in our country 
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who has worked, ralsed a family, pald taxes, 
throughout his working years, has earned 
the right to be helped when in his old age, 
he needs such help. The younger generation 
certainly prefers to provide for the future 
now rather than become a charity case in 
the future. Let us pass legislation on behalf 
of both groups; let us pass this long overdue 
legislation this year. 


Put the Brakes On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Economist newspaper chain in Chicago, 
last Wednesday, March 4, directed its 
readers’ attention to the size of Federal 
and State gasoline taxes, as well as to 
the key question of whether the tax- 
payers are being intelligently served by 
the highway expansion program. 

There are many questions to be an- 
swered at this stage of our Federal-State 
highway program, and it would be well 
for us to review them at this midpoint, 
so that the taxpayers might be spared 
the cost of duplication or unnecessary 
facilities, with funds still needed for 
obvious motor transportation improve- 
ments. ] 

I insert the editorial for the attention 
of the Members: 

PUT THE BRAKES On 

In his quarterly report to stockholders and 
employees of the Standard Oil Co., President 
John E. Sweringen says that Federal and 
State gasoline taxes now add 50 percent to 
the price of gasoline to the consumer. 

Gasoline taxes also are paying three-quar- 
ters of the present $71 billion program of 
the 41,000-mile Interstate System of super- 
highways, he added. Under this program 
the Federal Government contributes 90 per- 
cent of the cost and the States 10 percent, 

Now the Illinois Highway Commission, 
created by the legislature last year, is sched- 
uled to consider recommending a boost in 
the Illinois gas tax rate from 5 to 7 cents 
a gallon. Such a boost would cost motorists 
and truck owners §60 million more than 
the $270 million they now pay with the 5- 
cent rate. 

Instead of proposing another boost in the 
rate, the commission should consider ways 
and means for reducing the cost of highway 
construction. The Interstate System, when 
proposed in 1956, was to cost $27.6 billion, 
but after 5 years the figure was raised to 
$41 billion. Efforts are underway to expand 
the system an additional 14,000 miles. That 
means higher Federal gas tax. Mr. Swer- 
ingen observed: 

"We strongly support a good highway sys- 
tem in the interest of all citizens, and we 
agree that gasoline taxes should help pay 
for the system. But there should be limits, 
imposed by good judgment. Overly ambiti- 
ous highway programs can be self-defeating, 
developing massive problems of mainten- 
ance, obsolescence and financing. 

“When taxation of a single product— 
gasoline—has reached the rate of 50 percent, 
and more is being suggested, American 
motorists could hardly be blamed for ob- 
jecting to additional taxes on gasoline or 
demanding more efficiency and economy in 
the highway programs they are playing for.” 
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With which the motoring public will agree. 
Building highways that become death traps 
parallel to toll roads or realining routes 
only a few years old because special in- 
terests want the change, make for waste of 
funds, as does the condemnation of more 
land than is needed for grade separations, 
expressways and similar projects. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. JOHN W. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with great pleasure that I offer the 
following prize-winning essay written by 
my constituent Miss Carol Clark, of 
Ringgold, Ga. This essay received the 
first prize in the State of Georgia in a 
contest sponsored by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. , 

The essay follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Carol Clark, Ringgold, Ga.) 

Awaken, America. Our world is changing. 
It is fearful, exciting, challenging. Many 
doors beckon us, the youth of America, 
Opportunity seems to be knocking many 
places at the same time. But we pause to 
study each entrance, for the door through 
which we pass must open the storehouse of 
free thinking; must preserve with vigilance 
the marvelous fruits of our American way of 
life. The key to that door is good citizen- 


p. 

Good citizenship is the heart of our great 
country. It is the mystic organ that pumps 
the lifegiving stream of courage and convic- 
tion to nourish the vital organs of liberty. 
It is the pulse of democracy. 

There are many foes that would stop the 
beat of this heart. One of the most ominous 
of those is communism—a deadly disease 
that pollutes the bloodstream of truth and 
justice. Communism would deafen our ears 
to the needy cries of the hungry people who 
look to America for life sustaining aid. It 
would sever the hand that stretches out in 
friendship to the oppressed. It would si- 
lence the clarion cali of the voice of freedom 
throughout the world. Communism would 
sap the strength of a healthy body of people 
who believe implicitly in the individual 
rights of men. 

Indifference is another enemy of good citi- 
zenship; indifference to duty, to civic re- 
sponsibility. We must love our country 
honestly and unashamed, and actively devote 
our energies to her. We must stand ready 
to fight, and, if need be, to die for our 
country. And, even more important, we 
must live for her. We, the youth of America, 
have without effort fallen heir to citizen- 
ship. In an incredibly short time we will 
be voters, we shall choose our leaders, 
What other country in this whole world has 
such a precious heritage? It’s time for some 
clear thinking about these responsibilities. 
We must take a real and active interest in 
politics and Government affairs. We must 
dedicate ourselves to our country in what- 
ever profession we serve. Our votes must 
elect leaders who stand firmly and unques- 
tionably for the principles that have made 
America the greatest country on earth. 

Citizenship is an educated heart. Our 
Nation calls for the highest knowledge and 
skill we can attain. 
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Citizenship is a charitable heart. “And 
now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; 
but the greatest of these is charity.” 
America reaches out in compassion to share 
her wealth with people in all countries of the 
world. But the merciful hand that holds 
the bread to starving people can wave the 
banner of friendship for all to see. 

Citizenship is a spiritual heart. “In God 
We Trust” is more than a slogan on our coins, 
It is the foundation upon which our country 
was built, It is a measure of our success as 
a Nation. High moral and spiritual charac- 
ter is essential. It begins in our homes and 
is nurtured by our churches and schools. 
The sanctity of our homes and churches is 
of the utmost importance. 

Citizenship is a flame that glows in the 
window of freedom. But a flame that is not 
carefully tended becomes a thing of terror. 
Fanned by the winds of deceit, prejudice, 
and hatred, it will consume the sturdy tim- 
ber of truth and decency, and leave barren 
the fields of freedom. We must lovingly feed 
the flame with the fuel of tolerance and 
understanding, that its beam may serve as 
a beacon of encouragement for the nations 
behind the Iron Curtain, and light the way 
for nations stumbling in the dark to find the 
safe path to freedom. 

Our glorious past is an inspiring record of 
courage, sacrifice, and bravery. Our future 
will be what we make of our opportunities 
today. With God's help, let us work and pray 
that the heart and soul of America may for- 
ever beat loud and clear for freedom and jus- 
tice for all peoples everywhere. 


Federal Salary Increases for Classified 
and Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I include a statement made by Secre- 
tary-Treasurer John C. Kabachus of the 
International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers in support of the proposed salary in- 
creases for classified and postal service 
employees, John Kabachus is one of 
the most able men in the trade labor 
movement. He is respected because of 
his sound views and good judgment. He 
has dedicated his life and efforts on be- 
half of the firefighters of this Nation. 

The International Association of Fire 
Fighters, organized February 28, 1918, 
representing approximately 115,000 full- 
time, professional firefighters, wishes to 
go on record in support of the proposed 
salary increases for classified and postal 
service employees. 

Because the international represents 
firefighters who are employed by the 
Federal Government as well as more 
than 1,100 municipalities, we are well 
aware of the inequities that exist be- 
tween Federal firefighters and firefight- 
ers employed by other jurisdictions. 

The IAFF Research Department con- 
ducts annual surveys on salaries and 
working conditions of firefighters 
throughout the United States covering 
firefighters employed at Federal, State, 
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and private installations and more than 
1,200 municipalities, and thus has more 
information on the salary disparity that 
exists in this area than any other group. 

These data are sources of information 
for the salaries of firefighters in U.S. 
cities, as listed in the Municipal Year 
Book, published by the International 
City Managers’ Association. In addition, 
these data are used by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department 
of Labor. 

In support of our position we have 
complied the salaries paid to first-class 
firemen in all cities ranging in popula- 
tion from 100,000 to 150,000 which have 
responded to our salary and working 
conditions survey conducted in early 
1963. The 100,000 to 150,000 population 
range was selected because a large pro- 
portion of the Federal firefighters are 
employed at installations or live near 
metropolitan areas that are within this 
population range or larger. 

Had we included cities above this pop- 
ulation range, the disparity between sal- 
aries of firefighters in municipalities and 
firefighters employed by the Federal 
Government would be even greater, due 
to the fact that there is a tendency for 
salaries to be higher in larger metropoli- 
tan areas. We feel that this is a fair 
comparison; in fact, we are being quite 
conservative. 

The results of this study indicate that 
the average city in this population range 
paid its first-class firefighters $5,534 a 
year, as of January 1963. This does not 
include extra pay for service time— 
longevity rates. 

It must be remembered that during 
the year negotiations take place between 
local affiliates of the international and 
the various municipalities. In order to 
get some idea of the percentage of in- 
crease in salaries that has taken place 
during the past year, the January 1963 
salaries were compared with salaries in 
the same cities of this population grouP 
which have thus far responded to our 
1964 survey. 

Because almost 75 percent of the cities 
in this population bracket, which have 
responded to our 1963 survey, have 
already responded to our current survey, 
any deviation in the average rate of 
change for the remaining 25 percent 
would be so minute that it would have 
little effect on the average rate of in- 
crease that has been computed for the 
cities which have thus far responded. 

We find in our computation that the 
average rate of increase in salaries of 
first-class firemen in these cities was ap- 
proximately 3 percent. When consid- 
eration is given to this percentage in- 
crease that has taken place during the 
year, the average city in this population 
group paid its first-class firefighters 
$5,700 annually by the end of 1963. 

A first-class firefighter in the Fede 
service is classified at the GS-4 level. 
The present salary for a grade 4 in the 
first step is $4,215 or $1,485 below the 
average salary paid to his counterparts 
employed by the municipalities. 

Because the Federal firefighter is re- 
quired to work 60 to 72 hours per week, 
he receives an additional 10 percent of 
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his base pay if he works a 60-hour week 
or an additional 20 percent if he works a 
72-hour week—altogether too little for 
working overtime. Even if we assume 
they all received the additional 20 per- 
cent of base pay, their total salary in the 
first step of grade 4 would be $5,058 per 
year or almost $650 per year less than 
his counterpart employed by the munici- 
Pality. At the same time, we must re- 
member that through the efforts of the 
International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers the length of the workweek in the 
municipality has been reduced consider- 
ably, and in the larger metropolitan 
areas the trend is toward a 48-, 42-, or 
40-hour week. When this is taken into 
consideration, the existing inequity be- 
comes even greater. 

The passage of H.R. 8986 would be a 
Move in the direction of reducing not 
only this inequity but in general the gap 
that exists between salaries of persons 
employed by private industry and those 
employed by the Federal Government. 

Let us now turn to some of the respon- 
sibilities and requirements of the fire- 
fighter’s occupation. It is well known 
that the firefighter is responsible for the 
Protection of human life and property, 
even at the expense of his own safety. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, a national organization of cap- 
ital stock fire insurance companies, 
which employs a group of experts for 
establishing standards in fire protection, 
had this to say of the educational re- 
quirements of firefighters: 

Fire service cannot remain static; its failure 
to modernize in equipment or apparatus, or 
to learn how to combat new fire hazards 
must, under the laws of progress, result in a 
Tetrograding in the service to the public. 

A fireman's education must include such 
features as spontaneous ignition, the proba- 
bility of flammable gases being liberated, 
the action of water on certain chemicals and 
the possible influence of other chemicals on 
the fireman himself, to prevent his being 
Knocked out or even killed by breathing 
dangerous fumes. 

Preventing fires is of vital importance to 

fireman. But this prevention must go 
further than a mere preachment against 
Carelessness. It must involve an intimate 

wledge of some of the scientific facts of 
flre—the relationship of heat, oxygen and 
Combustible material, To this must be added 
Other semitechnical facts as to gases given 
Of, heat produced, volatility, solubility in 
Water and other characteristics of materials 
found in commerce. 

Special schools of instruction have been 
Set up in practically every State in the 
Union, consisting of short courses provided 
by a State college or univeraity.* 


These requirements are universal and 
apply to firefighters whether they are 
employed by municipalities, States, or 
the Federal Government. 

The municipalities have long recog- 

the responsibilities and the profes- 
sional nature of the fireman’s occupa- 
tion. This is made obvious by the fact 
that the flrefighter's occupation has been 
rated high on municipal job evaluation 
Schemes. By this, I mean ranked with 
Professional and skilled people. 

On the other hand, the Federal fire- 
fighters have not fared well. They have 


— 
* Quoted information obtained from NBFU 
bulletins Nos. 234 and 230. 
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been placed near the bottom rung of the 
ladder, They are in the same classifica- 
tion with occupations that require less 
advanced education, training, and ac- 
quired skills. 

We are not saying that the salaries of 
these other occupations are not justified; 
in fact, we recognize the fact that they 
also lag behind their counterparts in pri- 
vate industry. We are only attempting 
to emphasize the fact that, while mu- 
nicipalities have recognized the require- 
ments and demands of the firefighting 
profession, the Federal Government has 
not. 

In conclusion, we are asking that this 
body take a step in the direction of cor- 
recting these existing inequities as pro- 
vided for in the comparability principle 
embodied in the Federal Salary Reform 
Act of 1962. 

A major step can be taken in this di- 
rection by the passage of House bill No. 
8986. 


. An American Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, a constituent of mine, Mrs. Marie 
Cousland Carpenter, has forwarded to 
me a prayer which she composed and 
which I think is lovely. I would like to 
place it in the Recor for the edification 
of those who read it: 

AN AMERICAN PRAYER 
O Almighty and eternal God, 
Thou source of law and life, 


We invoke Thy holy guidance 
In these times of stress and strife. 


Let the leaders of our Nation 
Never yield, but press their plan 
To elevate in this great wide world 
The place of every man, 


Let each member of our Nation 

Forget this not—But bear in mind 

That in the heart of each true American, 
Rests the future of mankind. 


Grant, that true to our Constitution 

We shun the unworthy and seek the good, 
And place above all things else 

The virtues of true brotherhood. 


Let us never be content to live for self, 

But with dignity, honor and speed 

Develop each God-given talent 

In Thy honor—for mankind's need. 

Implant the principles of courage and 
justice 

Deep in each American mind; 

In our hearts instill love for our fellowman, 

In whom Your divine likeness we find. 


Let us never be slaves to the narrow mind; 

May prejudice ever from us depart, 

Mindful that race, religion and political 
creed 


Must never ill feelings start. 


Help us to think, to speak and act clearly. 

Keep us from every and all transgressions. 

May our thoughts, our words and all our 
deeds 


Advance, not retard, all mankind's needs. 
Amen, 


administration. 
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Patman and Reserve 
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HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the Members of the House will be inter- 
ested in reading the following objective 
article from the financial section of the 
New York Times of March 9, 1964: 


PATMAN AND RESERVE—POLICIES OF FEDERAL 
System SURVIVING War or WORDS LED BY 
CONGRESSMAN 

(By M. J, Rossant) 

Representative Waronr Patman's all-out 
war against the Federal Reserve System has 
been loud, furious, and totally ineffective. 
Mr. Patman, who appears to have been con- 
ducting a vendetta against the Federal Re- 
serve for many years, sought to make the 
money managers more responsive to the ad- 
ministration’s economic policymakers. But 
he made more friends for the Reserve than 
for his own cause. : 

This was largely due to the Texas Demo- 
crat’s overzealousness. Instead of concen- 
trating on the Reserve's relationship to the 
administration, he persisted in flailing away 
at all sorts of targets, real and imaginary. 

Mr. ParmMan lambasted the Reserve for its 
present monetary policy. He could not resist 
attacking the Reserve for spending money on 
entertaining foreign bankers. He created 
other diversions by seeking information on 
the finances of Federal Reserve bank 
presidents and by demanding Government 
audits of the Reserve's books, 

CRUCIAL ISSUE 


These excursions detracted attention from 
the crucial issue of whether monetary policy 
should be subject to political control. The 
Reserve's present policy or the private lives 
of its officials have no bearing on this 
question. 

As the regulator of the Nation's money 
supply, the Reserve can exert a powerful 
influence over economic conditions. For this 
reason, Mr. Par mam feels that it should not 
be allowed to operate independently. 
Rather, he argues that monetary policy must 
be coordinated with the other economic 
weapons in the hands of the administration, 

The notion that central is too 
important to be left entirely to central bank- 
ers has many adherents, They feel that the 
which is responsible for 
overall economic policy and can be tossed 
out of office by the voters, must have con- 
trol over monetary policy. But few of them 
were willing to aline themselves with Mr. 
Parman in his personal war with the Federal 
Reserve. 

Under the circumstances, the Reserve has 
had no trouble defending itself. Its officials 
recognize that failure to cooperate with the 
administration would invite a serious attack 
on thelr independence, so they have been 
careful to maintain good relations. 

Although the Kennedy administration had 
previously supported some of the proposals 
for reforming the Reserve recommended by 
the Commission on Money and Credit, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon gave 
his blessing to the present state of affairs. 
In testifying last week before Mr, PaTMan’s 
committee, he rejected proposals for reform 
and claimed that he could not conceive of 
“any closer relationships than those that 
have characterized the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve during the last 3 years.” 

But many economists would prefer to spell 
out the division of responsibility and cement 
the relationship. 
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Eli Shapiro, professor of finance at Har- 
vard University’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, who served as codirec- 
tor of research for the Commission on Money 
and Credit, argues that “the present struc- 
ture of our Federal Reserve System contains 
many vestigial remains which positively do 
it mo good and, in point of fact, lead to 
suspicion as to its ultimate motivations.” 

According to Professor Shapiro, it “is de- 
sirable that the central bank's activities 
should be harmonized with the other sta- 
bilization activities of the Government.” He 
would not go as far as Mr. Param in bring- 
ing the Reserve under the control of the 
administration, but he does suggest that the 
President be given the right to name his 
own chairman and endorses other reform 
measures proposed by the commission. 

Prof. Paul Samuelson, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, also urged 
that the Reserve be made a more “respon- 
sible institution in the American political 
structure.” He observed that “it has been 
more of a lucky accident than an inherent 
feature of present legislation and practice 
that the United States has been able to 
avoid costly friction; but not even with our 
lucky combination of personalities and 
events, has our economy been spared some 
cost attributable to lack of unified monetary 
policy.” 

In proposals for carrying out reform, Pro- 
fessor Samuelson goes along with some sug- 
gestions made by the Commission. The ob- 
jective, he says, should be to make the 
Reserve something like Britain's House of 
Lords, which “should be able to delay in- 
novations, to smooth down the volative 
changes of public opinion and thin ma- 
jorities.” 

Professor Shapiro supported the proposal 
made by James L. Robertson, a Federal Re- 
serve Board governor, to establish a separate 
banking commission that would have respon- 
sibility for banking examinations and super- 
vision. This would leave the money man- 
agers free to conduct their primary task of 
managing money. 

But these criticisms of the present rela- 
tionship failed to get the hearing they de- 
served. Mr. Patrman’s indiscriminate attack, 
his belaboring the Reserve for its practices 
and performance, succeeded only in obscur- 
ing the major issue of reform. The battle 
over who is to control the Federal Reserve 
is still to be fought. 


Gov. David L. Lawrence—Mr. Democrat 
of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, March 7, 1964, at the ADA 
Roosevelt Dinner in Pittsburgh, Mr. 
Democrat of Pennsylvania, former Gov. 
David L. Lawrence, spoke eloquently of 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt and drew 
an interesting parallel between the first 
hundred days of Franklin Roosevelt’s 
Presidency and the first 100 days of Lyn- 
don Johnson's Presidency. 

The remarks of the Governor follow: 
REMARKS OF Former Gov. Davin L, LAWRENCE, 

ADA RooseveLT Day DINNER, PENN- 

SHERATON HOTEL, PirTssurcH, SATURDAY, 

MarcH 7, 1964 

I have always looked forward to these 
Roosevelt Day dinners with pride and eager- 
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ness, because they honor the memory and 
works of one of history’s greatest men and 
also because they give me the opportunity to 
once again see so many old friends and co- 
workers in the liberal cause, some of whom 
were with me in the vanguard of the Roose- 
veit movement more than three decades ago. 
I am proud that the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action here in Pittsburgh has main- 
tained the tradition of honoring Franklin 
Roosevelt every year, just as the Allegheny 
County Democratic Committee has continued 
celebrating his birthday each January 30. 
These affairs demonstrate that we remember 
the man and what he stood for—as well we 
should—and that we recognize the continu- 
ing need to carry on the work of achieving 
the kind of world for which he devoted his 
life. 

It would be appropriate, in the years 
ahead, if these observances honor as well the 
memory and deeds of Eleanor Roosevelt, 
whose assistance to her husband and whose 
activities of her own, have made our lives 
and millions of others richer and wiser and 
better. As President Johnson observed about 
Mrs. Roosevelt this past Wednesday, “poverty 
was her concern, peace was her hope, people 
were her passion, just as they were the con- 
cern and the hope and the passion of her 
husband.” 

We meet tonight 31 years after Franklin 
Roosevelt's first hundred days had begun, 
and a week after Lyndon Johnson's first hun- 
dred days have been completed. The paral- 
lels in the approach and the motivations of 
these two men are noteworthy and 
impressive. 

Both assumed the Presidency in times of 
crisis and both acted with a decision and a 
sureness which gave confidence to the uncer- 
tain and optimism to the sick at heart. In 
his first 3 months in office, Franklin Roose- 
velt rescued a nation and Lyndon Johnson 
had the task, in the words of the New Re- 
public, To unify and reassure the Nation 
and our allies, establish a feeling of continu- 
ity, help assuage our grief, and get things 
going again.” 

For Roosevelt, the task required innovation 
and experimentation, bold new ideas and a 
determination to move swiftly. His chal- 
lenges were most domestic, yet in those 
first hundred days he met with dozens of 
foreign leaders whose own countries were 
tottering and on the brink of collapse. Hit- 
ler used the chaos in Germany to seize con- 
trol, and communism threatened many of 
the staid capitals of Europe—indeed it 
threatened an America with millions unem- 
ployed, with tens of thousands foreclosed 
from their homes, and with bankrupt corpo- 
ration and money-poor banking institutions. 
But Franklin Roosevelt convinced this coun- 
try, in these first days of his Presidency, that 
it could survive and prevail, and so it did. 
Had it not been for him, and for such great 
leaders of labor like Phil Murray, John Lewis, 
Sydney Hillman, and Dave Dubinsky, the 
Red tide might very well had swept over this 
Nation and freedom, as we know it, destroyed 
for all time. 4 

While the Roosevelt era extended long 
after those first terrible and challenging 
days, it was then that his leadership was in- 
delibly established in America and through- 
out the world. 

In the case of Lyndon Johnson, he had the 
Presidency thrust upon him with a jolting, 
unbelievable abruptness in a time of domes- 
tic social upheaval and in a world capable 
of self-obliteration. Pressures for broader 
economic and social justice at home were 
powerful and persuasive, while worldwide 
competitions for power and influence had 
created dangerous problems in many of the 
continents of the globe, The numbing shock 
of President Kennedy’s assassination brought 
confusion and consternation to much of hu- 
manity, and fear and uncertainty was abroad 
in a world of grief. 
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In his first hundred days, President John- 
son made it clear that America’s ideals and 
its purposes remain firm and inviolate, that 
the struggle for peace with freedom is going 
forward without pause or falter, and that 
the dedication to economic progress and 
social justice is undiminished and undiluted. 
Indeed, he has never ceased to remind us 
of his determination to continue the Ken- 
nedy program, and the record of his first 
3 months is unmistakable evidence that he is 
holding to this determination and giving it 
solid achievement. 

He has proved that he is a man who gets 
things done. He is a persistent, resolute, 
strongminded man, rooted in the populist 
tradition, skilled in the craft of government, 
inspired by the greatness of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and John F. Kennedy, and certain 
of America’s capacity for progress and lead- 
ership. 

In his hundred days, he has proved his 
mettle, and made clear that he moves along 
the liberal pathway, ignoring the roadblocks 
and shunning the detours. 

It is natural, I suppose, that he should 
remind us of Roosevelt, whom he served 80 
ably, and that his program should identify 
itself with Kennedy, because he helped con- 
ceive that program and was always com- 
mitted to it. But he has an identity of his 
own, a reputation for accomplishment, an 
irresistible persuasiveness, not to mention 
a tremendous appetite for long hours of hard 
work. He also has the ability and the wis- 
dom, indispensable in government, of en- 
listing able men to his cause. There is no 
better example of this than our speaker this 
evening, whose counsel and energies have 
been on constant call and who has helped 
make the Johnson hundred days the proud 
and productive ones they have been. 

All of which speaks well for this Nation. 
and its future. 

It is a testament to our greatness as fA 
people, when a former teacher from the Texas 
flatlands carries on the work largely started 
by a country squire from the banks of the 
Hudson—work that was moved forward by # 
farmboy from Missouri and invigorated and 
enlarged upon by the brilliant grandson of 
Irish immigrants. 

There is every reason for us to believe 
tonight that Franklin Roosevelt would be 
proud of this Nation, pleased with its prog- 
ress, happy about its growing maturity, con- 
fident of its leadership. 

When that fs so, we can all take satisfac- 
tion that the work he began so well—al- 
though still unfinished—is going on and this 
Nation’and all the world is the better for ít- 

And that, in truth, is the most fitting 
memorial we can possibly provide and the 
only one Franklin Roosevelt would over have 
wanted. 
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Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shali prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOY- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOY- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72% 
Supp. 2). 


Address by David J. McDonald Before the 
Economic Club of Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, on 
Monday, March 9, Mr. David J. McDon- 
ald, president of the United Steelworkers 
of America, AFL-CIO, delivered an excel- 
lent address to the Economic Club of 
Detroit. 

I ask uanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. McDonald’s address be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This opportunity to address the Detroit 
Economic Club is a most welcome occasion. 

As the spokesman for union workers who 
make most of the Nation's steel—and a major 
Portion of its aluminum, too—it brings me 
into an area which consumes vast amounts 
ot both metals, not only in production of 
autos but for many other products which 
Make Detroit an industrial center of the 
World. 

As president of the United Steelworkers of 

ca, I have considerably more than an 
Academic interest in such matters. 

We want you to be prosperous—to go 

ming along to new auto production and 

records, not only this year but every 

Year. For in our union we are keenly aware 

that, in large measure, your well-being is a 

good barometer of our own, 

We know, as you must, that if you are 
not making and selling automobiles, we are 
not making the steel which goes into those 
automobiles. 

This is by no means a one-way street. 

We know, too, that wherever steel is made 

is a large market for the finished 
Detroit product, in compact or king-sized 
. and quite often in both. 1 1 
eep em rolling, Detroit, and we 
be better off for It. 

There is a basic economic fact in the 
Close relationship of better times in Detroit 
and the steel industry. 

That fact is that, in the highly complex 

in which we live today, the well-being 

Of each integral part—be it labor, Govern- 
ment. business, industry, or minority group— 
necessary to the well-being of the whole. 

There can be no double standards in our 
Way of lfe, in which one section of our 
j try or one segment of our society en- 

Oys prosperity and plenty while another 
yoni and its peoples suffer deprivation and 


ú Neither our economy nor our cherished 
ree capitalistic system can surviye if such 
itions are permitted to exist, 
Unfortunately, we are confronted with 
Ne amid plenty in our Nation today. 
Pi intolerable condition ranges from pov- 
5 y of opportunity to the bitter, grinding 
thet Such as that now being endured in 
Coal mining areas of Kentucky and in 
Other areas where even hope is all but gone. 
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I do not relate this merely to shock you 
it is all too true, as a recent national tele- 
vision documentary showed with shocking 
clarity. 

After that documentary I heard people say 
that they had turned it off, because they 
couldn't endure witnessing more of that 
which they didn't want to believe. 

In a sense, they were turning their backs 
on a responsibility which we all must mare 
the responsibility of making certain that 
poverty vanishes from our land and that all 
major domestic problems are erased with 
it. 

These problems cover a wide range, from 
chronic unemployment to adequate civil 
rights practices, and hospital and medical 
care for our elder citizens. 

The need for solution is not bound by geo- 
graphical or philosophical limits. In fact, 
it cannot be. It is not labor's problem alone, 
for labor cannot solve it alone, however well- 
intentioned and well-directed our efforts 
may be. 

It is the problem of all of us and in how 
we address ourselyes to it rests our own 
fate. 

We will require new techniques and new 
thinking to accomplish the purpose. And 
we must consider ideas for what they are 
worth, rather than reject them because of 
the source. 

In short, we need mutual effort of the type 
labor at all times is p to give, as the 
United Steelworkers of America already have 
demonstrated. 

A few short weeks ago, a distinguished 
spokesman for the Nation's steel industry 
told you of the Human Relations Committee 
concept and its worth in the relations of our 
union and steel management. 

I don't intend to belabor the point. 

I fully subscribe to his views—with these 
reservations. 

Neither I, nor anybody else knows, whether 
the Human Relations Committee will be 
equal to the massive problems we still face. 
But I hold high hopes that with this con- 
cept as the springboard into a new era of 
labor relations, we will be equal to the task 
of making the necessary improvisations to 
meet changing needs and times when, and 
if, the occasion should arise. 

Certainly this device has been equal to the 
task to date and its success is far more de- 
sirable than the periodic tests of strength 
which all too frequentiy cnaracterized our 
relationships in the past. 

Most significantly, the human relations 
concept is conclusive evidence that mutual 
effort is possible and its rewards are great 
for all parties concerned. 

That includes the Nation, as well as the 
Steel industry and its union workers. 

The Human Relations Committee is a con- 
tinuous process, just as steelmaking is a con- 
tinuous process. And it covers a wide range 
of subjects, all of which concern the eco- 
nomics of people as much as the economics 
of the industry those people serve. 

On the plus side for the industry it has 
brought a period of reasonable production 
stability, without the boom and bust cycles 
which were part and parcel of the old days 
of crisis bargaining under deadline pres- 
sures. 

On the plus side for the workers it has 
brought a degree of job and income security 
I doubt would have been seriously discussed 
much less achieved under the old conditions. 

It is worthy of note also that this con- 
cept required no relinquishing of rights or 


prerogatives by either of the principals. The 
union hasn't grown any softer and I know 
from experience that neither has manage- 
ment, We haven't abandoned our right to 
strike but the new concept has lessened the 
necessity of using this ultimate weapon. 

And I am sure that our face-to-face dis- 
cussions haven't resulted in one change of 
registration, from Republican to Democrat, or 
vice versa. 

The only thing anybody has yielded is 
rockfast attitudes and built-in hostilities— 
and we both have profited as a result. 

We found at the outset that things we 
believed firmly to be so, simply were not so 
at all and thus we were better able to arrive 
at conclusions deemed fair and acceptable to 
both parties, 

Because of this mutual awareness of com- 
mon problems and the responsibilities in- 
volved we were able to tackle the problem 
of human displacement by machines and 
to incorporate ideas into our contracts de- 
signed to counteract the impact of auto- 
mation. 

This brought into being for the first time 
in an industry as big as steel the 13-week 
extended vacation plan, a benefit designed 
solely to create more job opportunities in a 
period of rapid technological change. 

The fit also applies in the can in- 
dustry where it first was negotiated and in 
aluminum plants where we hold contracts. 

I cannot emphasize strongly enough that 
the extended vacation plan is not intended 
to create more leisure time, or to provide the 
opportunity for moonlighting. 

It is designed solely to provide job and 
income security for our workers—an objec- 
tive which is steadily becoming a national 
concern as the pace of technological change 
grows more swiftly. b 

I want to digress here to say that, in my 
opinion, the so-called problem of moon- 
ligħting is vastly overrated, and can be 
swiftly corrected where it is proven to exist 
if employers exercise their social responsi- 
bilities, 

It is simple enough to eradicate by asking 
a job applicant if he is otherwise employed. 
In the organized mass employment indus- 
tries, union security rules take care of the 
problem with no strain and with singular 
success, particularly in times of high un- 
employment such as exist today. 

Returning to automation, I want to make 
it clear that we do not oppose technological 
changes for to do so would be to oppose prog- 
ress, and this I shall never do, 

Industry has a right to automate. In fact, 
it must keep pace with technological change 
in order that we can maintain our position 
as the bastion of world freedom. The Big 
Bear just over the North Pole is automating 
and so must we, or be reduced to the status 
of a second-rate nation. 

But while we do not oppose automation 
we demand a fair share of its emolument for 
the workers. 

This is not selfish, nor shortsighted. It 
is realistic. 

Our people—in Detroit, as in Pittsburgh 
and elsewhere—must be fully employed at 
decent wage standards for a very funda- 
mental reason. 

And that reason is that only human beings 
have the purchasing power to buy the goods 
our industries produce and our business 
sells. - 

The most sophisticated devices can do al- 
most everything else, but they cannot replace 
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the human element as the purchasing power 
at the end of the production line, 

In that respect human beings still are and 
always will be in the driver's seat in our econ- 
omy. To believe otherwise is to indulge In 
Model T thinking in a jet-propelled age. 

People who work for hire, for hourly wages 
or salaries, in unions or unorganized, repre- 
sent all but a relatively minuscule percentage 
of the entire purchasing power of our Nation. 

Organized labor itself forms a significant 
part of the markets which consume and use 
the goods our industries produce. 

Labor’s gains have been reflected in in- 
creased buying power and translated into a 
general advance of the Nation as a whole. 
Many of the objectives for which we strug- 
gled and won now are an accepted part of 
the way of life of most of the Nation—except 
in those areas where labor has been exploited 
and general depression has been the result. 

We can say that by raising our standards 
we have contributed to our national eco- 
nomic and social growth. The Nation, as a 
whole, has benefited, including most of you 
in this room. 

The late Henry Ford is credited with cre- 
ating the auto assembly line and mass pro- 
duction of the vehicles which put the horse 
out to pasture and horsepower under the 
hood 


But even at what now seems ridiculously 
low prices, the auto industry didn’t really 
shift into high gear until workers’ income 
standards were raised to the point where 
ownership of an automobile was within 
reack of almost everybody. 

So it is necessary, for selfish reasons or 
selfless reasons, that we address ourselves 
jointly and sincerely to the problem of pro- 
viding full employment with adequate In- 
come to all who desire jobs. 

And it is necessary to harness automation 
to our needs before it runs away with us. 
I repeat that there is no profit in production 
without purchase, and those sleek new cars 
now pouring off your assembly lines are com- 
pletely valueless unless there is a human 
being able to pay to climb into the driver's 
seat. 

Opinions on the impact and ultimate ef- 
fect of automation are as varied as the 
processes which have been developed, Some 
economists say technological change will 
create more jobs than it eradicates. A 
spokesman for an industry involved in the 
manufacture of automated processes states 
flatly that at least 40,000 Jobs a week are 
imperiled. 

A research institute noted for its conser- 
vation declares that processes in being, or 
on the planning board, will shake society 
to its very roots and may ultimately require 
changes in the college educational system to 
introduce teaching of new professions to 
replace those soon to be outmoded. 

I don’t know the ultimate answer but I 
do know that we have tried to take positive 
steps to cushion the shock ata time of nega- 
tive approaches to the problem. We have 
been able to do so because industry has rec- 
ognized the mutual interest and has as- 
sented to the changes we sought at a cost 
it was able to bear. 

Our approach as demonstrated in the 13- 
week extended vacation plan has been a re- 
duction of work periods on an annual basis 
because we believe, as organized labor does, 
that a reduction of work with no loss in 
pay is a worthy solution to the problem. 

We don't claim that this is the only 
solution, but thus far it is the only answer 
anyone has come up with. 

I know that the mère suggestion of re- 
duced work periods without loss of income 
strikes an extremely sensitive nerve here. 
But I assure you that the thought is in- 
finitely less painful than the reality of 
heavy unemployment and the consequent 
Camage to the economy, in which you as 
well as the rest of us will suffer, 
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We cannot endure human displacement 
indefinitely unless we are prepared to accept 
the alternative of supporting those so dis- 
placed as unwilling wards of the state and 
assuming the impossible tax burden this en- 
tails. We do not want a nation of kept 
people, 

I don't believe our democratic system 
could survive under such conditions. 

Let me underscore this point, by the 
numbers. By the numbers of steelworkers, 
if you please. E 

At the outset we expressed pleasure at the 
seeming prosperity of the Detroit area be- 
cause it also meant better times for us. 

It has brought better times in steel— 
but only relatively. While production of 
steel has gone up steadily over the past year 
and may hit peaks untouched for years in 
1964, employment has not kept pace. 

There are some 123,000 fewer workers in 
basic steel in 1963 than there were in 1957 
and 160,000 fewer than were employed only 
10 years ago. 

Production of more than 150 million in- 
got tons of steel would be required in 1964 
in order to provide jobs for as many steel- 
workers as were employed in 1953. 

Overall our union membership, in steel, 
aluminum, can, fabricating, mines, smelters, 
Great Lakes shipping and every other pro- 
ductive phase where we hold contracts, has 
dwindled since 1956 from more than 1,- 
8 0 to about 950,000 dues-paying mem- 


Most of these workers have been casualties 
of technological change which Includes clos- 
Ing of obsolete plants as well as the erec- 
tion of new mills where computer processes 
replace work crews. 

The end is not yet in sight. With new 
techniques such as oxygen furnaces and con- 
tinuous casting, more jobs will inevitably 
be forfeited. > 

This represents far more than a loss of 
dues income to a union. 

It represents a staggering loss in potential 
purchasing power to the economy. 

Now Detroit likes to sell autos. 
it must sell autos. 

For Detroit, our loss of members repre- 
sents a probable loss of customers for new 
or used cars, 

I can think of no more vital reason why 
Detroit—as well as the rest of the Nation— 
should be awakened to the portent of auto- 
mated idleness and concerned with the ne- 
cessity of a mutual effort to solve the 
problem, 

Unemployment for any reason and In any 
numbers is a terrible deterrent to national 
growth. Yet it has become chronic in re- 
cent years with the prospect that it can only 
become worse unless we act cohesively and 
sensibly to check and correct the trend. 

There is growing awareness among indus- 
trial leaders that a reduction in work periods 
is an inevitable palliative for unemployment 
in this highly automated age. And there is 
u dawning recognition that our labor-man- 
agement problems must of necessity branch 
out into sociological fields. 

The sociological aspects embrace civil 
rights as well as unemployment, as they 
properly should for one problem is irreyo- 
cably tied to the other. Detroit like most 
large cities has felt the pangs of the civil 
rights crisis as the Negro asserts his Ameri- 
can right to equal treatment, 

So-called unskilled Jobs usually vanish the 
fastest under the impact of automation. 
The Negro worker, largely through no fault 
of his own, is most numerous both in the 
unskilled Job classifications and in the total 
unemployment percentages, 

I believe, and I have so testified before a 
Senate committee, that many of our civil 
rights problems would be solved if our prob- 
lems of full employment first were solved. 

By providing job opportunities and train- 
ing people to fill them, regardless of creed 
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or color, we hit at the nub of the civil rights 
problem, We provide a degree of economic 
freedom to match social freedom. 

Beyond the fact that every American is 
entitled to equality, is the fact that the ex- 
ercise of prejudice and bigotry is a fearful 
waste of potential talent and ability. We 
cannot afford such waste, at home or in our 
relations with the world. 

There is no force on earth which can bury 
us but our own mistakes, And I believe the 
most monumental mistake we could make 
would be to ignore the necessity of insuring 
equality for all Americans in all respects. 

I can say that it is to the everlasting 
credit of the steel industry that it has Joined 
with us in an effort to eliminate discrimi- 
nation at the plant level and that the Hu- 
man Relations Committee is addressing itself 
continuously, and I hope successfully, to the 
problem wherever it may exist. 

In this and in many other ways, the union 
and the steel industry have joined in mutual 
efforts designed to benefit both. The most 
recent example is a joint effort to insure 
fair trade practices and to eliminate dump- 
ing” of foreign steel on American markets. 

We believe in free world trade and we have 
no fear of fair competition but we join with 
the steel Industry in opposing any practices 
which put our own Industry at an unfair 
disadvantage and thus jeopardize the jobs 
of American workers. 

I have dwelt at length on the value of 
mutual effort, as exemplified in the human 
relations concept in our relations with 11 
of the major steel producers of the land. 

I must mention, too, another example of 
mutual effort which has been closely 
watched and widely hailed as an unprece- 
dented advance in labor-management rela- 
tions. That is the long-range sharing plan 
drafted by our union with the Kaiser Steel 
Corp. 

It is unique in many respects, including 
the fact that it voluntarily introduces public 
representation for the first time into labor- 
management affairs. It also provides a re- 
turn to the workers on any savings effected 
through the use of men, material and 
machines and, in another precedent for steel, 
provides a degree of protection against the 
loss of Jobs through automation. 

It, like the Human Relations Committee, 
has. been outstandingly successful thus far 
but it remains an experiment which will re- 
quire more time to properly evaluate. 

We take justifiable pride in these exam- 
ples of mutual effort. But that is not 
enough. In this country we need total ef- 
fort to surmount our problems. And total 
effort means government participation if we 
are to achieve our common goals and ob- 
jectives. 

A labor-industry-government effort was 
instituted by the late President Kennedy 
and has been continued in good use by 
President Johnson. 

This is the President's Advisory Committee 
on La bor and Management of which I am a 
member. So is your illustrious industrial- 
ist, Henry Ford II. 

I believe, and I am sure that so does he. 
that this committee has made worthy con- 
tributions to the common good, although 
it is made up of widely divergent personall- 
ties holding widely divergent views. 

The point to be remembered is that the 
existence of this committee proves that dif- 
ferent philiosophies can be put to collective 
use in the common interest. 

And it is surprising, indeed, how such 
seemingly insurmountable differences can be 
narrowed down when face to face, free ex- 
changes of ideas and views is possible. 
whether this be on human relations or presi- 
dential committee level. 

The involvement of Government is abso- 
lutely necessary in affairs of grave concern 
to our Nation. Certainly neither labor nor 
management, working apart or together, ca? 
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hope to achieve objectives of long-range 
Value to the Nation unless there is Govern- 
ment interest and support. 

That applies to fair foreign trade or un- 
employment. 

There is an erroneous impression that we, 
and other unions, favor Government inter- 
ventlon into and consequent control over 
our affairs, 

This is absolutely absurd. 

We recognize that Government has the 
Tight to act at any time in what it deems 
to be the public interest. But we prefer in 
labor-management relations to work out our 
Own problems, wherever possible, through 
the processes of free collective bargaining. 

I do believe that the chances of solving our 
common national problems are considerably 
enhanced when labor, management, and Goy- 
ernment all are sighted in on the same tar- 
Bet. 

There are a few other illusions I would 
like to correct before I close. 

The first of these is the idea that our 
Union blindly insists on imposing some 80- 
Called pattern of wage and social benefits 
Upon all and sundry plants with which we 
hold contracts. 

It is true that we seek the best for all of 
Our people, but it is most untrue that we 
Seek the impossible. Our union always is 
Mindful of, and seeks to make reasonable ac- 
Commodations to special problems, where 
these problems are proven to exist. 

Nor do we attempt to exercise a voice in 
the pricing policies, or the profits of the 

‘companies with which we have contract re- 

tions. We do not want any part of these, 
or any other rights of management. 

We do want our plants and factories to be 
Profitable. We are very well aware that in 
dur democratic capitalistic system, profitable 
Operation is necessary to keep people at work. 

There may be one final illusion limited 
largely to this audience. 

And that concerns the idea that I may 

ve something to say about what the 
United Auto Workers will seek, or perhaps 
achieve, in the forthcoming negotiations. 

The answer is that I do not have anything 
to say and I will not. 

That is a problem which concerns the 
Auto Workers and the industry. 

8 that it can be resolved amicably and 
y. 

Finally, I do not expect to find all accept- 
ance of my ideas in this forum but I do 
hope that these expressions will generate 

eas of your own on the need for solving 
the common problems, 

The time has come for all of us to consider 

as for what they are worth, rather than 
Where they originated. 

We must consider that we are in another 

ustrial revolution with the prospect of 
à social upheaval which may change the 
World for centuries to come. 

In previous eras of great industrial change 
there always were new lands to settle and 
Cultivate. Today our new frontiers must be 
established with our brains, rather than with 

plow and rifle. 

That will take massive intellectual effort. 

Tt is time we all put our minds to the task, 


Modernization of Federal Salary Systems 


SPEECH 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 
IN THE . 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Bone House in Committee of the Whole 
8 on the State of the Union had under 
the aeration the bill (H.R. 8986) to adjust 

© rates of basic compensation of certain 
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officers and employees in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, in clos- 

ing the debate I wish to make two points; 
then I will yield to the majority whip, 
who will consume about half of the time 
remaining. 
I hope that on tomorrow we will not 
hear any more of this facetious, prepos- 
terous, non sequitur argument that 
“there are many candidates back home 
in my district who want to run for Con- 
gress” and therefore we should not raise 
salaries. This has been said a half dozen 
times today, and I hope we will not hear 
it tomorrow. 

Are those people who make this argu- 
ment saying that the office of a Member 
of Congress ought to go to the lowest 
bidder—that we should reduce the salary 
to $20,000, to $15,000, to $12,00, to $5,000, 
and so long as there is one man who says, 
“I will run for Congress,” we will lower 
it some more? 

Then you might have a social occasion. 
and you say, “Ladies and gentlemen, I 
want to present your Congressman, the 
only man we could find in nine counties 
who would go to Washington for this 
salary we are offering.” Logically, if 
this argument has only validity, that 
is what we are saying. I think you 
could get people to run for Congress, if 
you would, who would pay the U.S. Goy- 
ernment $22.500, and those who want 
real economy here and to improve the 
Federal fiscal position maybe believe 
that is something we ought to do, but 
I will tell you the kind of people we 
would get, if that is what you are talk- 
ing about. You would get the kind of 
people that we do not want in Congress. 
So I hope, gentlemen, that we will not 
hear any more of this argument tomor- 
row. 

I said this was a management bill. 
We have heard talk about the deficit 
and we do have a deficit, and I am go- 
ing to do all I can to balance the budget 
around here. 

But let me tell you why this argument 
is not particularly valid. Let me cite 
you a case history: In the Defense De- 
partment is a man whose responsibilities 
include, among others, the detailed ex- 
amination of all aspects of a major 
weapons system and he must isolate 
decisions which will be required-in the 
next 5 budget years and be ready with 
prudent alternatives. These decisions 
involve hundreds of millions of dollars. 
This man is a GS-18, at $20,000 a year. 
He came here from a top executive posi- 
tion with an aircraft maker where he 
received about $40,000 a year. Every 
month or so people from industry come 
in and say to him, “We want you as vice 
president at $40,000 a year.” 

So far he has been dedicated. How- 
ever, when the day comes for him to go, 
if we take away the hope that we are 
going to give him a decent salary, you 
can send all the Members you want down 
there to say to him, “Let us tell you about 
our deficit and let us tell you about the 
national debt and let us tell you about 
what great trouble the Government has.” 
This fellow, if he has a family and is 
going to send his children to college, 
if he can get a better job, unless he is 
dedicated, is going to say, “I do not care. 
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You go and tell that story about that 
Federal debt and that deficit and all of 
the rest of the troubles the Government 
has to someone else.” 

I have case histories and I have a 
dozen of them of people who have been 
presidents of corporations and who are 
sought after every month by private cor- 
porations to leave their jobs at double 
and triple their salaries. They hang on 
because they want to serve the Govern- 
ment. Let we have had more and more 
turnover in these critical positions and 
we lose these men at just about the time 
they begin to produce for the Govern- 
ment. These positions I might add carry 
very little honor or prestige. 

As the National Association of Manu- 
facturers said: 

If a business were losing money because 
costs were too high, it might consider hiring 
some new department heads to cut costs— 
pay them well for doing it and thus balance 
the budget. 

But not Government. 


This is a bill that will do something 
for the taxpayers and help us to get the 
kind of Federal Establishment we can all 
be a little more proud of. I hope the 
Committee of the Whole tomorrow will 
support our committee in the particular 
amendments that are going to be offered 
and, rolleall or no rolicall, that we will 
pass this bill, because it is a good bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield whatever time 
remains to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Boccs], the majority whip. 


Resolution Opposing Civil Rights 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of Senators to a 
resolution which has been approved by 
Ward 3 of the South Carolina Demo- 
cratic Party in Laurens, S.C., in support 
of the position being taken by those of 
us who oppose the so-called civil rights 
legislation. This resolution has been 
approved by the Laurens County Demo- 
cratic Convention and is being forwarded 
to the South Carolina State Democratic 
Party Convention which will be held on 
March 25, 1964. > 

I appreciate, Mr, President—and I 
know I speak for all of us in opposition 
to this power grab legislation—the strong 
words of encouragement and support 
which this resolution lends to our cause. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that this resolution be printed in the 
Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LAURENS, S.O., February 22, 1964. 
RESOLUTION SUPPORTING SOUTHERN SENATORS 
In STAND ow CVI Ricurs BL 

Whereas it is the prerogative and duty of 
citizens interested in the common good and 
welfare of the people to communicate to 
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their representatives in the Congress their 
feelings and opinions on far-reaching and 
momentous proposals, and 

Whereas in these troublous times, it is 
apparent that the workshops of the sociolog- 
ists and the rampagings of extremists are 
dictating to our courts and being joined by 
them in trying to change the very way of life 
of all men overnight, and 

Whereas it is obvious that the so-called 
civil rights bill soon to be debated by the 
Senate of the United States is the result of 
high-pressure motivated by a purpose con- 
ceived in venegeance and turmoll, nurtured 
in a vicious climate of exploitation and pro- 
moted by ruthless political maneuvers for 
personal and group advantages that wouid 
strip the people of personal, social, civic, civil, 
and business freedom and liberties and set- 
up a Gestapo-type of organization of marau- 
ders that would run roughshod over the 
minds and hearts of men and reduce to 
shambles the very foundation upon which 
this great Nation was founded and built: 
Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Democratic Party con- 
vention here assembled in Laurens County 
volce its condemnation of the so-called civil 
rights bill; further be it 

Resolved, That a communication be sent to 
each of our United States Senators telling 
them of our support of their stand against 
the vicious bill. 

To be sent to State Democratic convention. 


Vietnam Need: Winning the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, for years 
now some of us have been saying that 
the only way to win the war in Vietnam 
was for the Central Government to win 
the loyalty and allegiance of the people. 
An article by Takashi Oka in the March 
9 issue of the Christian Science Monitor 
points this out very well, and I include 
it herewith: 

Vietnam NEED: WINNING THE PEOPLE 

(By Takashi Oka) 
VietnamM.—To gain victory in 
South Vietnam's frustrating war against the 
Communist guerrillas, there must be a shift 


and Americans with long experience in com- 
bating the Vietcong, the Communist guer- 
rillas. 


Trite and worn as the phrase “winning 
the people” may sound, and as many times 
as lipservice has been paid to this slogan, 
it is still the irreducible minimum for win- 
ning victory, these observers say. 

“For 3 years the Pentagon has emphasized 
military measures—killing the Vietcong,” 
one knowledgeable source commented. 

“We've killed thousands of Vietcong, ac- 
cording to our statistics, yet those 45 Viet- 
cong battalions still remain. 

“What we have got to do is to get the vil- 
lagers to defend themselves—motivate them 
to defend themselves. This will take care of 
the small unit actions that form the bulk 
of Vietcong attacks today. Then the regu- 
lar army can concentrate on the large ac- 
tlon—the 300- or 400-men attacks—which 
villagers obviously can’t come with.” 

The problem is how to motivate the vil- 
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lagers. Some months ago a survey was con- 
ducted to determine what a villager actually 
wanted. The list boiled down to four essen- 
tials: first, physical security; second, eco- 
nomic opportunity; third, local self-deter- 
mination; fourth, the rule of law. 

It was obvious that the Communists could 
not provide any of these four requisites ex- 
cept in a limited degree over limited periods 
of time. It was clear that the Government 
of South Vietnam as then constituted also 
Talled to perform this task. 

But the government was and is in a far 
better position to do this than the Com- 
munists, And when and as it does, it has 
a legitimate claim on the loyalty of the vil- 
lagers. 

In another, more recent survey, 33,000 peo- 
ple in a single critical province near Saigon 
were interviewed. Many grievances against 
the government came to light. 

But the surveyors found that the inter- 
viewees also had an active antipathy toward 
the Communist guerrillas in their midst. 
In some villages, interviewees supplied 
rosters of resident Communists at consider- 
able risk to themselves. 

Potentially, therefore, the villagers were 
not attentistes“ —fence sitters: They had 
definite ideas as to how they wanted the 
government to function. And to the extent 
that the government actually did function 
in this manner it could begin to regain 
ground lost during the final years of the 
dictatorial Ngo Dinh Diem regime. 

As for the argument that the war should 
be carried to the north, thoughtful observers 
here say that it sounds like a panacea which 
does nothing to solve the primary problem 
winning the allegiance of the people in the 
South Vietnamese countryside. 

The war must be fought and won in the 
south, whatever may happen in the north, 
these observers say. And in their view this 
war is in the highest sense a political war. 
Military means are useful only as this basic 
fact ls recognized and applied. 


Panama and the Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 
IN THE 3 STATES 


Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, yesterday 
I had the pleasure of meeting with my 
good friends of Centreville, Md. This 
meeting, which was so ably arranged 
and led by Mrs. David Williamson, evi- 
denced the interest and concern of fel- 
low Marylanders about this country’s 
foreign and domestic policies. While 
there, an article published in the Queen 
Anne’s Record-Observer was called to 
my attention. The article, written by 
Capt. Philip W. Reeves, discusses the 
timely topic of Panama. The captain, 
who is a master mariner, has seen the 
canal many times while sailing from New 
York to California. Therefore, he speaks 
from a personal knowledge of the situa- 
tion and his feelings merit examination. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article may be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In view of the discussions now going on 
about the Panama Canal, it might be of in- 
terest to review, briefly, the canal history. 
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In 1534 King Charles V of Spain ordered a 
survey made for a proposed canal across the 
isthmus. 

In 1855 the Panama Railrond across the 
isthmus from Colon on the Atlantic side to 
Panama City on the Pacific side, was com- 
pleted. It Ils said that a man died for each 
crosstie in the railroad track. At that time 
yellow fever was the curse of the tropics. 
Until the canal was completed passengers 
and freight were transshipped across the 
isthmus on this railroad. 

Actual construction of the canal was 
Started by the French in January 1880. The 
French Canal Co. had a concession granted 
by the Government of Colombia in 1878. 

The Panama Railroad, the canal rights and 
properties of the French Canal Co. were 
bought by the United States for $40 million 
in 1904. 

The Isthmus of Panama is the principal 
and most important part.of the Republic of 
Panama. It was originally a part of the Re- 
public of Colombia. Panama was established 
as an Independent Republic at the time when 
the United States was negotiating for the 
purchase of the canal properties from the 
French. The new Republic was made pos- 
sible by the backing of the United States. 

The newly created Republic of Panama 
granted by treaty, to the United States, the 
Panama Canal Zone, a right-of-way across 
the isthmus 10 miles wide and 50 miles long. 
The Panama Railroad is in this zone. The 
United States paid the Republic of Panama 
$10 million and agreed to pay each year, 
starting 9 years after the treaty was ratified, 
the sum of $250,000 gold. Since then this 
sum has been increased until today it 1s 
about $2 million. 

The treaty with the Republic of Panama 
was ratified February 26, 1904, and work 
started on the canal by the U.S, Army Engi- 
neers under General Goethals. Panama and 
the Canal Zone were cleaned up and the 
yellow fever brought under control. Today 
sanitary regulations are very strict and the 
Canal Zone is one of the healthiest piaces in 
the world. 

When the U.S. Engineers took over the 
construction of the canal they found that ® 
sea level canal was not practical on account 
of the difference in the height of the tides 
on the Atlantic and Pacific sides of the canal. 
On the Pacific side the tides are 28 feet on 
the Atlantic side, 4 feet. This is why a sea 
level canal cannot be built across the isthmus 
here or in any other location. 

Thousands of contract laborers, mostly 
West Indian Negroes, were brought in to 
work on the canal. A tough crowd who were 
kept in order by the Canal Zone police. 

The population of the Republic of Panamā 
is a mixture of races. Spanish the official 
language. Population in 1955 was 911,400. 

Panama exports some bananas, coffee, and 
tropical products. Her main source of in- 
come of course, is the canal payments and 
what business is brought there by the ships 
using the canal. Most of the local mer- 
chants are Chinese or East Indians. 

The University of Panama is a small col- 
lege in the city of Panama. It is doubtful 
if it would be an accredited college by our 
standards. The teaching staff like so many 
others is dominated by Communists who 
are the plotters and instigators of most of 
the canal troubles. The student riots that 
we hear so much about are standard Com- 
munist procedure in all Latin American col- 
leges. 

The Communist professors and politicians 
believe that they can steal the canal from 
the United States by following the example 
set by Suez. That the politicians in Wash- 
ington will submit peacefully to their take- 
over of the canal. All kinds of ents 
will be offered in the United Nations to Jus- 
tify their claim. No doubt the jans 
are taking into consideration the failure of 
the United States of America to do more 
than talk about the so-called nationaliza- 
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tion or the theft of many private U.S. corpo- 
rations doing business in Cuba, Mexico, and 
South America. There is, however, a big 
difference in the Panama situation. The 
Panama Canai Zone was sold to the United 
States of America for $10 million. The 
United States of America also purchased the 
assets of the French Canal Co. for $40 mil- 
ion, and then spent many more millions of 
the U.S. taxpayers’ money to build the canal. 

The canal has been operated successfully 
now for 50 years. It has been impartial 
and efficient. It belongs to the people of 
the United States of America and we intend 
to keep it, no matter what the Castro-type 
Communists or the debating society of the 
United Nations say. 

It is time for our Government to call a 
halt to appeasement. Our appeasers in 
Washington have caused us to lose the re- 
spect of all Latin America, whose cry Is 
“Go home, Yankee.” 

Let's get rid of the appeasers and keep 
the canal. 

Purp W. REEVES. 

CENTREVILLE, February 20, 1964. 


President Johnson’s Achievements During 
His First 160 Days in Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp two newspaper articles which 
laud President Johnson’s achievements 
during his first 100 days in office. Both 
the Atlanta Constitution and the Mil- 
Waukee Journal have noted the Presi- 
dent's impressive and wide-ranging un- 
dertakings and have labeled him a 
formidable candidate in the’ November 
elections. 

The articles are as follows: 

[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, Mar. 
3, 1964] 
Presment JOHNSON’s First 100 Days SHOW 
LIVELY RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 


President Lyndon Johnson observed his 
first 100 days in office with a press con- 
Terence Saturday televised to the Nation. He 
Was cautious and restrained in his appear- 
ance but the record shows that his achieve- 
ments have been considerable. Tough bat- 
tles still lie ahead but it is reasonable to 
assume that he will be the Democratic nomi- 
nee to succeed himself. 

The President has set a work pace that 
has amazed official Washington and he has 
Succeeded in breaking the logjam of legis- 
lation of a Congress suffering from paralysis. 

is Justified worry about his ability to 
hold up physically under the intense ac- 
tivity to which he subjects himself. Thus 
far, however, he shows no signs of heavy 


Since December, the record is impressive. 
He prevented further cuts in foreign aid 
®ppropriations and pushed two 
Major education bills. The House of Rep- 
resentatives overwhelmingly the 
toughest civil rights bill in a century. It 
& good bet he will succeed in getting it 
the Senate after a wearying delay- 
ing action. 
Last week the $11.5 billion tax bill cleared 
both Houses after more than a year of de- 
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lay and debate. It was initiated by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, but Johnson gets credit for 
pushing it through. Millions of Americans 
will take note of that this week. 

On foreign policy, the President still has 
not achieved major successes and the GOP 
is criticizing in generalities. He Is wrestling 
with Cyprus, South Vietnam, Panama, Cuba, 
Zanzibar and De Gaulle. Problems with our 
allies must be resolved and the rebellion 
against foreign aid will be tough in Congress. 
The House’s veto of the U.S. contribution 
to the International Development Associa- 
tion, an agency dealing in loans, not grants, 
is a major blow to the Nation's foreign 
policy. 

On the record, the President's first 100 days 
look good. He is carrying out the Kennedy 
program to move the Nation forward. If 
he succeeds, he will be a formidable candi- 
date for any Republican to beat in Novem- 
ber. 


THE PRESIDENT'S LivELY 100 Days: Mp, 
Jounson Has SCORED Some SOLID GAINS 
ON LEGISLATION, Is PLAGUED BY FOREIGN 
TROUBLES BUT REMAINS FORMIDABLE 


(By John W. Kole) 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Presidency of 
Lyndon B. Johnson passed the 100 day mark 
Saturday. It has been one of the most in- 
tense periods of Presidential activity in the 
Nation's history. 

There have been substantial achievements 
in the form of major legislation passed by 
Congress, but there also has been a consider- 
able amount of froth emanating from the 
oval office at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Naturally, there is sharp disagreement 
among Democrats and Republicans on Mr. 
Johnson’s record since he was elevated by 
tragedy and violence last November 22. 

But there is no debate that he certainly 
will be the 1964 Democratic nominee—if he 
can hold up physically under the incredible 
pace he has set during his first 3 months as 
President. 

He began his campaign Thursday with a 
literal bang, on a quick trip to Florida where 
he set off a blast, at Palatka, that began 
construction of a cross State barge canal, 
then fiew on to Miami Beach to deliver a 
hard-hitting speech on civil rights to some 
3,500 gathered at a Democratic fund-raising 
dinner. 

BIG DAY IN 6 MONTHS 

Party chieftains already are planning a 
huge 56th birthday party for the President 
in Atlantic City, N.J., 6 months from now 
on August 27, the day scheduled for ac- 
ceptance of the Presidential nomination at 
the 1964 national convention. 

Incumbency in itself is enough to establish 
the President as the favorite against what- 
ever candidate the Republicans nominate in 
San Francisco in July. Moreover, some GOP 
pros concede ruefully that they may have 
a more formidable foe in Mr, Johnson than 
they had in Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Johnson won his first political cam- 
paign—a race for a congressional seat—in 
1937 running on Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
New Deal and that political concept, tem- 
pered by Texas conservatism, has dominated 
his philosophy since. 

As Mr. Johnson has said many times, Mr. 
Roosevelt was “like a daddy“ to him. Even 
though F.D.R. has been dead almost 20 years, 
his continuing strong influence is evident in 
such Johnson programs as the uncondi- 
tional war on poverty.” 

While it would be an exaggeration to com- 
pare the President's first 100 days with that 
startling bundle of 1933 New Deal achieve- 
ments in the depth of a massive depression, 
Mr. Johnson's legislative record has been im- 
pressive. 

In December, he prevented further deep 
cuts in foreign ald appropriations and broke 
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a frustrating logjam over two major educa- 
tion bilis, 

Early last month, the House overwhelm- 
ingly adopted the strongest civil rights bill 
in almost a century. It still faces a south- 
ern filibuster in the Senate, but most con- 
gressional observers feel it will pass without 
drastic revision. 

Last week, the $11.5 billion tax cut bill 
cleared both Houses and was signed by the 
President. Its economic effects still are be- 
ing debated, but no one disputes that the 
political impact of a tax reduction which ay- 
erages 19 percent for individuals will help 
Mr. Johnson. 

The President has stolen the Republican 
thunder on economy in Government. Anx- 
ious for renewal of their attack on the New 
Frontier after the holidays, the Republicans 
were astounded when the President an- 
nounced that he would submit a reduced 
budget. 

Last week, the 20 GOP Members of the 
House Appropriations Committee attacked 
the President’s so-called economy drive as 
& myth and his budget as “a figure juggler's 
dream that only serves to conceal more and 
more planned spending.” 

However, conservatives admit privately 
that this stance of fiscal responsibility has 
hurt them, 

Yet, there is no question that Mr. John- 
son is trying to ride on both sides of the 
fiscal fence. A phrase from his first eco- 
nomic message demonstrates this. We can, 
he said, have “efficiency with expansion, 
frugality with compassion.” 

LEGITIMATE ECONOMIES 


But even in this area the verdict is fuzzy 
because there are some legitimate cutbacks 
in defense procurememt—no small task 
when one considers the power of the mili- 
tary-industrial complex. 

Also, the budget makes a meaningful shift 
of funds to the antipoverty campaign, al- 
though liberals contend that it is far from 
sufficient. 

The Johnson froth, along with his extreme- 
ly sensitive hide, has been partially respon- 
sible for some of his problems with the 
press. 

His campaign to saye a couple of thou- 
sand dollars a month by turning off lights 
and making the White House look uninhab- 
ited in the process has been the butt of 
dozens of jokes. And the speech in which 
he complained about “what some of the 
bellyachers say“ was widely regarded as a 
barrel of platitudes. 

For example, he summed up U.S. foreign 
policy by saying that “all we can do is ex- 
pect to do what is right, what is honorable, 
what is enlightened—and that we are doing.” 

Critics also have noted that Mr. Johnson 
offended only the atheist vote by urging the 
construction in Washington of a fitting me- 
morial to God. And, they point out, his 
pledge to put 50 women in top Government 
jobs in 30 days just hasn't been fulfilled. 

Recently the Republican attack has cen- 
tered on Mr. Johnson's handling of foreign 
policy. Despite the large amount of time 
and effort the President has spent on for- 
eign matters, his record of achievement on 
these has not been as good as his domestic 
record. 

SON OF OLD CONFEDERACY 


Republicans have made much of the prob- 
lems in Cyprus, South Vietnam, Cuba, and 
Zanzibar. However, if the administration's 
defense has left something to be desired, the 
Republican remedies have lacked specifics, 
too 

Whatever the judgment on Mr. Johnson's 
policies, no one disputes the fact that his 
ascension to the Presidency drastically al- 
ters the 1964 campaign. 

Before the assassination, GOP conserva- 
tives were confidently trotting out theories, 
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charts, and statistics on how Senator Barry 
GOLDWATER, of Arizona, could dethrone Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Although most observers contended that 
Mr. Kennedy had to be considered a heavy 
favorite against any Republican in 1964, the 
conservatives argued that a winning coall- 
tion could be forged by sweeping most of the 
South and holding the Midwest and Far West 
votes that almost elected Richard M. Nixon 
in 1960. 

Even before the assassination. there was 
substantial doubt whether the Republicans 
could sweep the so-called solid Democratic 
South despite the resentment over civil 
rights which had been focused on the Ken- 
nedy brothers. 

Since Mr. Johnson is the first full-fledged 
representative of the old Confederacy to hold 
the Presidency in almost 100 years, there now 
is speculation whether the Republicans can 
get any of the 128 southern electoral votes, 
even the 33 that Nixon got in 1960. 

The President has history in his fayor. 
During this century only two Presidents have 
been dethroned by the voters. And Mr. 
Johnson is not expected to face the party 
splintering that toppled Willlam Howard 
Taft or the depression which crushed Herbert 
Hoover. He probably will haye peace and 
prosperity on his side, a tough combination 
to beat. Mr. Kennedy managed it in 1960, 
but not against an incumbent. 

Despite the magnitude of their problems, 
the Republican tacticlans are plunging ahead 
and a new strategy is beginning to emerge. 
It assumes that Mr. Johnson can be cut down 
in the North by reducing the Democratic 
pluralities in the cities and piling up mar- 
gins in the suburbs and outstate areas. 

This strategy is designed to mine the rich 
lodes of New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Illinois, and California, These 5 States 
have 159 electoral votes (270 will be needed 
to win). Mr. Kennedy took all of them ex- 
cept. California. 

One recent poll indicated that Mr. Johnson 
would get at least 60 percent of the votes 
against any of the major Republican candi- 
dates. In some quarters there is talk of a 
Democratic landslide. : 

The major uncertainty at the Democratic 
convention will be the selection of a Vice- 
Presidential candidate and that will be up to 
Mr. Johnson: The leading possibilities are 
Peace Corps Director Sargent Shriver, a 
brother-in-law of President Kennedy; At- 
torney General Robert Kennedy, the late 
President's brother; and Minnesota Senator 
Hubert Humphrey. 

ACTION ABOVE IDEAS 


Perhaps the most depressing aspect for 
Republicans is the way Mr, Johnson is domi- 
nating both Washington and the news, He 
seems to defy nature with his whirlwind 18- 
hour days, His constant telephoning already 
is a legend here. Columnist James Reston 
put tongue in cheek and predicted that the 
President would give up the instrument for 
Lent, 

Despite his success 80 far, Mr. Johnson's 
relations with Congress will be watched 
closely. It is not unfair to say that he 
hopes to accomplish many of the things Mr, 
Kennedy talked about. If Mr, Johnson can't 
do it with his wealth of congressional experi- 
ence, observers here wonder whether any- 
one can. 

Mr. Johnson has brought a drastic change 
to the style of the Presidency and with his 
homespun manner he never will have quite 
the Kennedy rapport with the intellectu- 
als, He is more a man of action than of 
ideas. But he is a hard-nosed politician 
who is willing to stand or fall on his accom- 
plishments. 

“If he finds that a 10-gallon hat helps 
him * *” a British newspaper comment- 
ed, “so much the better for 10-gallon hats.“ 
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Would We Let George Do It Now? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have just had the opportunity to read a 
most impressive and eloquent address 
which was delivered on February. 26, 
1964, before the Pilot Club of South 
Carolina by Mr. Julian Metz. Mr. Metz 
is the executive director of the Greater 
Charleston (S.C.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

The address is entitled “Would We Let 
George Do It Now?” and is based on some 
very wise words of advise which the 
Father of our Country, George Washing- 
ton, tried to leave with us many years 
ago. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Mr. Metz's speech be printed 
in the Appendix to the Reconp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wovutp We Ler Georce Do It Now? 

When I was invited to speak tonight the 
suggestion was made that I consider a gen- 
erally patriotic theme. That suggestion, In 
itself, gave me encouragement, From what 
I read, and what I hear on the network pro- 
grams about the goings-on in our Federal 
Government and the supergovernment of the 
United Nations, I was beginning to believe 
that the terms patriot“ and “old fogey" 
are virtually synonymous. I realize, of 
course, that there are still many red-blooded 
men and women who thrill at the sight of 


the Stars and Stripes, and the sound of the 


Star-Spangled Banner. Their spines tingle 
as they say with pride the Oath of Allegiance, 
and their hearts beat a little faster when 
they read of the herole struggles of our fore- 
bears as they carved a civilization out of a 
wilderness, It is not uncommon to find a 
few molst eyes in a gathering when we sing 
about “America the Beautiful,” and we right- 
fully. become reverent when we sing that 
Jast stanza of America“ which is in reality 
a prayer for the survival of our liberty. 

When I began pondering the possible ap- 
proaches to such a theme I thought about 
those courageous men and women who sailed 
almost uncharted seas, taking with them 
their few wordly possessions to a new land. 
They began a new life by chopping down 
trees to bulld homes. You see, there were 
no FHA loans available and there was no 
public housing. They planted their crops 
and managed to survive the rugged winters 
without the benefit of seed loans, soil banks, 
and parity payments. When they wanted 
to move westward their trains of covered 
wagons moved slowly across the continent 
without the aid of interstate highways or 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, When 
they felt that it was right and proper to 
throw off the yoke of British tyranny they 
pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor. When the going was rough 
they went to their knees in prayer, and when 
things were going well they gave thanks to 
almighty God. In short, they depended 
upon work and faith to make their dreams 
come true. Many died in the process but 
the survivors redoubled their efforts and their 
determination. 

It was In such an environment that 
Washington was born. His grandfather had 
come from England in 1657. When George 
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was 10 years old his father died, leaving six 
children to their mother’s care. There was 
no life insurance, no social security, and 
no aid to the dependent children—but there 
was land and a desire to work as long as 
necessary to cultivate it. When he was 15 
years old George went to Mount Vernon to 
live with his half-brother, Lawrence, who had 
inherited the greater part of his father's 
estate. There he took advantage of the op- 
portunity to study, and during that first 
year at the age of 15 he began working as 
a- surveyor, The story of his adult Ufe is 
well known to all, so I will not dwell on his 
Successes as a military commander and ns 
a statesman. 

If I may paraphrase, “I come not to bury 
Washington or to praise him." Nor do I 
come before you to entertain you. In fact, 
I fear that I shall be a little disappointed 
if you enjoy my remarks tonight, for I 
believe that the time has come for us to 
face the facts of our present life. If we 
face those facts realistically they should 
make us a bit uncomfortable to say the 
least. 

It is my humble opinion that if George 
Washington were alive today he would have 
little or no chance to be nominated, much 
less elected, to the Presidency. I shall not 
ask you to agree with me—I simply ask you 
to listen and I challenge you to form your 
own opinions. 

Of Washington's 110 Rules of Civility and 
Decent Behavior in Company and Conversi- 
tion,” 25 make some reference to the idea 
that there is some inequality among men. 
Would either of our political partics tolerate 
such radical thinking? Suppose at a press 
conference he followed his rule No. 79—‘“Be 
not apt to relate news, if you know not the 
truth thereof.” If he were approached by 
a minority group with a demand for laws 
requiring their admission to places of pri- 
vate business he might quote his rule No. 
68—"'Go not thither, where you know not 
whether you shall be welcome or not.” 
With emotions rising in the wake of a heated 
demonstration he might even turn to Con- 
gress and say as he did in rule No. 58—"In 
all causes of passion admit reason to goy- 
ern,” and finally, his last rule was Tabor 
to keep alive in your breast that little spark 
of celestial fire called conscience." 

I submit to you that this man Washlig- 
ton was a conservative, an isolationist, 8 
rightwinger, an extremist, and a super- 
patriot—hardly regarded as complimentary 
terms these days. 

Let us imagine that we have just turned 
on our television sets and candidate Wash- 
ington is making a campaign speech. He 
is commenting on some subversive propa- 
ganda, aimed at an underprivileged group 
und anonymously distributed: We hear him 
say: 

“That the address is drawn with great 
art and js designed to answer the most in- 
sidious purposes. That it is cniculated to 
impress the mind with an idea of premed- 
itated injustice in the sovereign power of 
the United States, and rouse all those resent- 
ments which must unavoidably flow from 
such a belief, That the secret mover of this 
scheme (whoever he may be) intended to 
take advantage of the passions, while they 
were warmed by the recollection of the past 
distresses, without giving time for cool delib- 
erative thinking.” 

He continues: 

“And let me conjure you, In the name of 
our common country, as you value your ows 
sacred honor, as you respect the rights of 
humanity, and as you regard the military 
and national character of America, to ex- 
press your utmost. horror and detestation of 
the man who wishes, under any specious 
pretenses, to overturn the liberties of our 
country, and who wickedly attempts to open 
the floodgates of civil discord. 


. 
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In the 1964 campaign such blunt com- 
ments would not be calculated to win the 
great bloc votes of the NAACP, CORE, and 
other advocates of “civil rights.” 

On the subject of sectionalism we might 
hear him say: 

“In contemplating the causes which may 
disturb our union, it occurs as matter of seri- 
ous concernment that any ground should 
have been furnished for charac 
parties by geographical discriminations, 
Northern and Southern, Atlantic, and West- 
ern; whence designing men may endeavor to 
excite a belief that there is a real difference 
of local interests and views. One of the 
expedients of party to acquire influence 
within particular districts is to misrepresent 
the opinions and aims of other districts. You 
cannot shield yourselves too much against 
the jealousies and heartburnings which 
spring from these misrepresentations. They 
tend to render alien to each other those who 
ought to be bound together by fraternal affec- 
tion,” . 

This sort of comment certainly would not 
endear Washington to the news media— 
especially those behind the so-called paper 
curtain 


On the subject of bureaucratic rulings 
where existing laws are not strong enough to 
suit the liberals he might say: 

“Toward the preservation of your Govern- 
ment and the permanency of your present 
happy state it is requisite not only that you 
steadily discountenance irregular oppositions 
to its acknowledged authority but also that 
you resist with care the spirit of innovation 
upon its principles however specious the 
pretexts. One method of assault may be to 
effect in the forms of the Constitution altera- 
tions which will impair the energy of the 
System and thus to undermine what cannot 
be directly overthrown.” 

To those appointed or elected officials who 
fre never satisfied with the powers granted 
them under our Constitution he might well 
respond: 7 

It is important, likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution in those entrusted with its admin- 
istration, to confine themselves within their 
constitutional sphere, avoiding in the exer- 
cise of the powers of one department to en- 
croach upon another. The spirit of 
encroachment tends to consolidate the 
powers of all the departments in one, and 
thus to create, whatever the form of goyern- 
ment, a real despotism. A just estimate of 
that love of power, and proneness to abuse 
it, which predomintaes in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this 
Position. If, in the opinion of the people, 
the distribution or modification of the con- 
Stitutional powers be in any particular 
Wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment 
in the way which the Constitution desig- 
mates. But let there be no change by 
usurpation; for, though this, in one instance, 
May be the instrument for good, it is the 
Customary weapon by which free govern- 
ments are destroyed.” 

No doubt he would offend the Justices of 
the Supreme Court and lose the votes of all 
Atheists by such a comment as: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
Morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of 
Patriotism who should labor to subvert these 
reat pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citi- 
Zens. The mere politician, equally with the 
Plous man, ought to respect and to cherish 
them. A volume could not trace all their 
connections with private and public felicity. 
Let it simply be asked, Where is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, if the 
Sense of religious obligation desert the oaths, 
which are the instruments of investigation 
in courts of justice? And let us with cau- 
tion indulge the supposition that morality 
Can be maintained without religion. What- 
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ever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar 
structure, reason and experience both forbid 
us to expect that national morality can pre- 
vall in exclusion of religious principles.” 

Certainly he would alienate the brain- 
trusters, the something-for-nothing clan, 
and the we-only-owe-it-to-ourselves group 
with this bit of philosophy: 

“AS a very. important source of strength 
and security cherish the public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as spar- 
ingly as possible; avolding occasions of ex- 
pense by cultivating peace, but remembering 
also that timely disbursement to prepare for 
danger frequently prevent much greater dis- 
bursements to repel It; avoiding likewise the 
accumulation of debt, not only by shunning 
occasions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions in time of peace to discharge the debts, 
which unavoidable wars may have occa- 
sioned, not ungenerously throwing upon pos- 
terity the burden, which we ourselves ought 
to bear. The execution of these maxims be- 
longs to your representatives, but it is neces- 
sary that public opinion should cooperate.” 

Of course, you realize that these are Wash- 
ington's words, not mine. I have not con- 
sciously or intentionally taken any out of 
context for the purpose of distortion. Cer- 
tainly these words were spoken under cir- 
cumstances quite unlike those of 1964. 
Nevertheless, they were spoken in opposition 
to threats which continue to exist today. 
Such terms as "civil discord,” “misrepresen- 
tations,” “encroachments,” “public credit,” 
and so on are not new to us. 

But times have changed now, We are no 
longer a struggling young nation of 13 States. 
‘We are a mighty power and we have grown 
strong by following those sound principles 
which Washington espoused. But do we 
follow them now? What of our relations 
with other nations? Washington predicted 
of our future that we would be a free, en- 
lightened, and a great nation. He advised 
us to “observe good faith and justice toward 
all natjons; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all.“ He also cautioned us that “Against 
the insidious wiles of foreign influences the 
jealously of a free people ought to be con- 
stantly awake; since history and experience 
prove that foreign influence is one of the 
most baneful foes of republican govern- 
ment.” Have we heeded his advice? I think 
not. What would be Washington's reaction 
if he could today walk into the United Na- 
tions Assembly and hear in some foreign 
tongue a vilification of the American people 
and their Government? What would he 
think about the current movement in the 
World Council of Churches to accept the co- 
existence of religion and athelsm? What 
would he think of the Supreme Court's de- 
cision that prayer and Bible reading have no 
place in our public schools? I think he would 
say thet the American spirit is dying of mal- 
nutrition. Franklin Roosevelt once said, 
“But if the spirit of America were killed, even 
though the Nation’s body and mind con- 
stricted in an alien world, lived on, the 
America we know would have perished.” 

Let us here resolve that we shall revive 
and rejuvenate that American spirit. Let us 
inject the vitamins of patriotism into the 
bloodstream of our American life. Let us 
insist that our children learn of the heroism 
of Washington, Jefferson, Lee, Calhoun, and 
the many other distinguished true Americans. 
Let us by word and example show our young 
people that they do not have to sell their 
birthright for a mess of pottage. Let us 
preach and teach the doctrine of self-reliance 
and do away with the frantic search for secu- 
rity. There can be no economic security 
without economic freedom, There can be 
no freedom to succeed without the freedom 
to fail. Success cannot be guaranteed by 
logislation. America will be strong again 
only when individual citizens accept their 
responsibilities as their forefathers did. We 
must recapture the spirit of Lexington and 
Concord, of Valley Forge and Bunker Hill. 
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In short we need patriotic, dedicated, ade- 
quate men and women. The poet, Clarence 
Edwin Flynn, describes the adequate man as 
follows: 


The need of the world is the adequate man, 

The man who is ready, who knows, and who 
can, 

The man who can rise to the need of the hour 

And meet it with courage and knowledge 
and power; 

The man with a mission, the man with the 


grace 

To fill without flinching his God-given place; 

The man with a conscience, the man with a 
mind, 5 

Kind enough to be strong, strong enough to 
be kind. 

The man who is master of what he must do, 

With the will and endurance to follow it 
through; 

The man who is fearless his pathway to plod, 

Because he is consciously walking with God; 

The man with the wisdom to choose and 
decide 

With a justice unfailing, a sympathy wide; 

The man with a yision, the man with a 
plan— 

The need of the world is the adequate man. 


George Washington was such a man, 

In my opening remarks I recognized that 
there are still those in whose hearts burn the 
fires of patriotism. There are still those who 
believe that “In God We Trust” is a 
motto. There are those who believe that a 
country founded on faith must be steadfast 
in that faith in order to survive. To those 
of you who agree with these closing remarks 
I commend that last prayerful stanza of 
“America. Those words should be ever in 
our hearts and daily on our lips: 


Our Fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 

To Thee we sing; 

Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God, Our King. Amen. 


Bob Sikes Speaks Ably of Ideals He Lives 
by and Land Which He Represents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Recently, 
our beloved colleague and dean of the 
Florida congressional delegation, the 
Honorable Rosert F. Srxxs, spoke in my 
hometown of Jacksonville, Fla. He de- 
livered a stirring and significant speech 
on the progressive northwest section of 
Florida and also on his philosophy of 
living. It is a pleasure to salute him for 
the statement of his ideals, which he lives 
by and which make him the great man 
he is; also to pay well deserved tribute 
to the magnificent area which he repre- 
sents. I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp today a column of March 10, 1964, 
by the esteemed and learned editor emer- 
itus of the Florida Times-Union, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., Dr. Caleb J. King, Sr. 
reporting on the speech by Congressman 
SIKEs. 

NORTHWEST FLORIDA'S GREATNESS_ 
(By Dr. Caleb J. King, Sr.) 

“West Florida has 400,000 residents and is 

moving powerfully ahead. It has problems 
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but is not afraid of them, because it can 
conquer them.“ 

When Congressman Bos SIKES re- 
cently before the Jacksonville Civitan Club 
he called history to his aid to supply an apt 
description’ of what has been developing in 
northwest Florida during the last past three 
or four decades. 

He dug into the delightful little book, 
“When Man Comes to Himself,” written by 
Woodrow Wilson while he was president of 
Princeton University and writing and talk- 
ing his way into the Presidency of the United 
States. 

It was a most appropriate illustration. Mr. 
Sres is a man who knows extremely well the 
district he represents in Congress. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the magnificent 
terrain—its area for profitable crops and 
other products, Its soll for a variety of crops, 
and its vast possibilities for recreational and 
tourist developments. 

When he quoted the Wilsonian conclusion 
about what happens to a man “when he 
comes to himself,” he knew what he was 
talking about. 

“It is a very wholesome and regenerating 
chance which a man undergoes when he 
comes to himself,” he quoted the distin- 
guished educator-politician. It is not only 
after periods of recklessness or infatuation 
when he has played the spendthrift or the 
fool, that a man comes to himself. 

“He comes to himself after experiences 
of which he alone may be aware: when he has 
left off being wholly preoccupied with his 
own powers and interests and with every 
petty plan that centers in himself; when he 
has cleared his eyes to see the world as it is, 
and his own true place and function in it. 

Northwest Florida has learned from ex- 
perience that there is no fixed time for a man 
to come to himself. This area of outstanding 
advantages has seen times which would be 
certain it seemed to bring periods of ab- 
normally good times that would attract the 
world to its feet. But to no avail. 

There was the Frisco era of about 40 years 
ago. The coming of the extension of the 
railroad to the port of Pensacola couldn't 
be seen as anything but the harbinger of 
greatness. 

But the hopes of unheralded developments 
faded, and the people of that beautiful and 
attractive area speedily diminished. 

Mr. Sixes is fully cognizant of all of this 
story. He knows northwest Florida from 
the pre-Civil War days, when that area was 
the summer tourist mecca for a large part 
of the South, when people moved to and 
from the shores in caravans. 

The story of how the leaders in all walks 
of life put forth their utmost efforts to build 
northwest Florida into attractive greatness. 
He knows the story of their failures and their 
successes. 

-Now he sees the march forward of the 
change that promises to make of northwest 
Florida a land such as has been visualized 
down through the decades, which promises 
to fill the generations long beliefs and ex- 
pectations. 

In concluding his story of the greatness 
of the northwest Florida areas he tried to 
tell the Civitans that an area “rich in history 
has found itself and is moving powerfully 
forward,” Mr. SIKES said. 

He told a good story all right, but the 
feature which could be appropriately given 
a great deal more interest is what he said 
about problems, that northwest Florida has 
problems but is not afraid of them because 
it can conquer them. 

That's the way good citizens of high char- 
acter, belief in themselves and pride in their 
American heritage talk. 

It is so very different from the man who 
came to be the president of one institution 
of higher learning 4 or 5 years ago. 

The first freshman class he indycted he 
gave this advice: 


If you don't find it profitable to labor in 
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the territory where you are now engaged, 
pick up and move to where the grass is 
greener, and the going is easier. 

This educator was brought to Florida as a 
character builder. 

Mr. Sixes’ idea is different from that. He 
knows that areas of greatness are those 
which are built by and on the character of 
intelligent, loyal human beings who love the 
land from which they sprang. 

Love for one’s true God and his fellow- 
man is the thing that counts for most in 
life. Purity in heart is essential to the find- 
ing of the quality. 


Address by Adm, Arleigh A. Burke Before 
South Carolina General Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
members of the South Carolina General 
Assembly were privileged to have the 
former Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. 
Arleigh Burke, as a guest speaker in the 
statehouse on March 3, 1964. Admiral 
Burke's very candid and eloquent re- 
marks have drawn much praise in South 
Carolina. I am, therefore, pleased, Mr. 
President, to call to the attention of my 
colleagues two editorials on the admiral's 
remarks and also excerpts from his 
speech as reprinted in The State, of 
Columbia, S.C., on March 8, 1964. 

One of the editorials is from The State 
of March 8, 1964, and is entitled “We 
Need To Know the Enemy.” The other 
editorial is from the News and Courier, 
of Charleston, S.C., on March 5, 1964, 
and is entitled Burke's Good Counsel.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that these articles be printed in 
the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the State, Columbia, S.C., Mar. 3, 
1964] 
THE Rev THREAT—COMMUNISM EVALUATED 
(By Arleigh A. Burke) 

(Eprror’s NotTe—The following excerpts 
are taken from a speech delivered March 3 
before the South Carolina General Assembly 
by Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, former active 
service, director of the Center for Strategic 
Studies of Georgetown University.) 

WESTERN TRADE AIDS SOVIETS 

In Europe, where there now prevails a 
healthy state of affairs from the economic 
point of view, we find that many of our 
traditional allies have policies at odds with 
ours. The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, founded upon and once characterized 
by unity of outlook and singleness of pur- 
pose, has begun to loosen. We now find that 
our allies insist on selling buses, trucks, and 
equipment to our Communist enemies, and 
rationalize their actions by saying that fall- 
ure to take advantage of the economic op- 
portunities in the Communist world would 
mean financial loss. We sell wheat to the 
Soviet Union. It is easy to argue that buses 
and trucks and chemical plants have no mili- 
tary value, but only the naive will fail to see 
that to the extent Communist economics are 
relieved of having to utilize their scarce re- 
sources for the production of such equip- 
ment, the more able they will be to build up 
their aggressive military potentials, and the 
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more able they will be to continue subversion 
and disruption on a worldwide basis. 


WE FLOUNDER IN ASIA, AFRICA 


In Asia our position has been badly eroded: 
Laos, South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Indo- 
nesia continue to be areas of great concern. 
Through lack of clarity and uncertainty of 
purpose, U.S. foreign policy has failed to 
protect this vulnerable area against the in- 
roads of Communist tyranny. 

On the continent of Africa, beset with 
primitive tribal disorder and great economic 
and political birth pangs, turmoil and not 
stability is the order of the day. In hitherto 
unimportant countries such as Zanzibar, 
Communist agitation has been blended with 
local and national unrest to produce a dan- 
gerous—some would say disastrous—situa- 
tion. 

As Chou En-lai’s visit forcibly illustrates, 
Africa has become a major target for Com- 
munist penetration. Communist influence 
has already become an important factor in 
the anti-Western and anti-American policies 
with which we are now confronted in Africa. 
Proof of this is offered by the recent events 
in Zanzibar, where just a few Cuban-trained 
revolutionaries staged a bloody takeover, 
demonstrating their intention to turn that 
tiny island into an African Cuba—another 
Communist “people's republic.” 


NONPEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 


Anyone who analyzes the content of peace- 
ful coexistence will soon find that it is but 
another complex strategy designed to bring 
about the capitulation of the West. The 
present leader of the Communist camp, the 
Soviet Union, has openly proclaimed the 
policy of peaceful coexistence, not because it 
desires peace with the Western World, but 
because it hopes to lull the West into a sense 
óf false security, thus taking advantage of 
the inherent desires of the West for a gen- 
uine and lasting peace. 

Far from having any relationship to the 
word “peace,” peaceful coexistence is a Com- 
munist stratagem designed to carry the Com- 
munist revolution to the final overthrow of 
the free world and the establishment of & 
worldwide Communist rule. The Commu- 
nists insist that the meaning of peaceful 
coexistence is that we renounce the use of 
force of any kind in opposing the Commu- 
nist worldwide revolution. 

DOUBLE DANGER FROM CUBA 


From our problems in Cuba there are two 
basic lessons: 

First, in a geographical as well as a stra- 
tegic sense, it is of primary importance that 
the United States keep the waters of the 
Caribbean open to free world commerce and 
free from Soviet bases. 

Second, and more important, the elimina- 
tion of Communist governments from Latin 
America is the essential strategic objective 
to be achieved if this Nation and the whole 
hemisphere are to endure as we know them. 


From the State, Columbia, S.C., Mar. 8, 
1964 


We Negev To Know THE ENEMY 


Our survival—personal as well as politi- 
cal—may hinge on how thoroughly we study 
communism and its threat to freedom. 

Here in South Carolina, as in much of the 
Nation, it is that study of communism which 
is needed if we and our successors are to 
withstand the continuing onslaughts against 
our Republic and the capitalist system. 
Patriotism and purpose are present in ample 
supply, but we need more preparation in 
terms of understanding the nature of the 
Communist conspiracy. 

The South Carolina General Assembly was 
reminded of this need only a few days age 
by one of the Nation’s foremost defenders 
of the faith. Former Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Arleigh A, Burke, called upon the law- 
makers to give thought and action to task 
of making the next generation aware of its 
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responsibility in a dangerous world. He 

urged that attention to world affairs in gen- 

eral and the Communist threat in particu- 

a be given a high priority in the academic 
eld. 

That priority can be realized, he said, “by 
moving the teaching of international rela- 
tions, of the contemporary challenge of com- 
munism, and of the economics of free enter- 
Prise into the center, not the sidelines, of 
the program for high school and college stu- 
dents.” 

Admiral Burke praised the work being 
done by the University of South Carolina 
through its Institute of International Stud- 
les. He was especially complimentary of the 
Seminars conducted by the institute at this 
and other universities for the training of 
high school teachers of the social studies. 
(Just such a training course is scheduled 
again for the university in the coming sum- 
mer, when attention will be devoted to the 
tree enterprise system and the contrasts be- 
tween democracy and communism.) 

South Carolinians can be proud of the 
commendation from an American of Admiral 
Burke's stature, capacity, and manifest. love 
of country. But we cannot rest on past or 
even present achievements. We must pursue 
even further the goal implicit in these words 
of the admiral: 

“Understanding of the gravity and conse- 
Quences of the Communist movement by the 
American people can be acquired only by ed- 
5 honest, objective educa- 

on.“ 


From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier, Mar. 5, 1964] 


Burxe’s GOOD COUNSEL 


Addressing the South Carolina General 
Assembly Tuesday, Adm. Arleigh Burke, U.S. 
Navy (retired), urged a realistic U.S. policy 
toward Latin America. 

Knowing Arleigh Burke's straightforward 
Style, we are confident that he made a strong 
impression on the legislators. The admiral 
isn't a partisan of any cause other than the 
Cause of the United States. He is independ- 
ent and dedicated. The Georgetown Center 
for Strategic Studies that he heads is an 
intellectual powerhouse for a strong America. 

Because of his record, Admiral Burke's 
counsel on Latin America commands respect. 
He contends that our country faces grave 
danger in the lands to the south. He told 
the general assembly that the “only answer 
is for the United States to establish a policy 
that we will not permit a Communist govern- 
Ment in the Western Hemipshere.” 

Admiral Burke is not the kind-of man to 
favor a quick finger on the trigger. He made 
Clear that the intelligent application of 
limited force may be required to protect this 
Nation from mortal danger. 

Many people have said much the same 

Admiral Burke's temperate exposi- 
tion of this truth, grounded in knowledge 
of the facts and the heavy responsibilities 
he has borne in war and peace, make his 
Case for a strong policy toward Latin America 
especially compelling. 


Wheat Sale Will Bring in Little Soviet 
Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 
Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, we were 


giyen many reasons why the sale of 
Wheat to Russia was a good thing. One 
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of the most important, supposedly, was 
the fact that it would have a favorable 
effect on our gold reserves. Alice 
Widener, writing in the March 9, 1964, 
issue of the Washington Daily News, has 
a different idea. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include her editorial at this point: 
Wueat Sate WILL BRING IN LITTLE SOVIET 
GoLD 
(By Alice Widener) 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk said in his 
major foreign policy speech to the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers, February 25, that “from a 
Yankee trading viewpoint, we are not un- 
happy about swapping surplus foodstuffs for 
gold and hard currency which help to 
balance our international payments.” 

This statement calls attention to some 
generally held misconceptions which need 
clarifying. 

Anent the sale of U.S. wheat by private 
American firms to the Soviet Union for gold, 
many Americans mistakenly believe that 
large amounts of gold actually will be de- 
posited in our U.S. repositories and that our 
national gold holdings will thus be physi- 
cally increased. 

It is most unlikely, however, that even a 
few ounces of Soviet bullion will find their 
way into our home-owned gold stock, 

The “Yankee benefit” to which Secretary 
Rusk refers is of a kind that results from 


making a double minus into a plus; that is,’ 


the U.S. taxpayer—subsidized sale of wheat 
to the Soviet Union for hard currency (dol- 
lars) will repatriate some U.S. dollars to our 
country and thereby lessen foreign demand 
for our gold. p 

SMALLER DEFICIT 

In this way, there results a decrease in the 
deficit of our international payments. But 
this decrease, though tantamount to a gain, 
is a different kind of gain from that generally 
conceived in the literal sense by the layman. 

Certainly, if a debtor reduces his debt he 
is better off. But he is not in the same good 
position as a person who does not owe at all 
and who is gaining assets. 

As a matter of fact, it seems the for gold 
aspect of the U.S. wehat sale to the Soviet 
Union is mostly a figure of speech. 

It also is arguable that Americans will no 
benefit as greatly in “Yankee trading” 
through direct wheat sales to the Soviet 
Union as they might have benefited from in- 
direct sales through international merchants. 

To pay for the U.S. wheat, the Soviet 
Union probably will sell gold in London and 
other markets outside the United States 
for a better dollar price than they could 
obtain if they sold gold directly to the U.S. 
Treasury. 

INTO THE POOL 

A certain amount of the Soviet gold will 
go into the London gold pool in which we 
own ashare. 

But all of this share will not be trans- 
ferred into U.S. repositories; rather, most 
of it will be used for gold price stabilization 
and for sales of gold to other countries. 

There is also a widely held misconception 
that the private firms selling wheat to the 
Soviets will receive Red gold which eventu- 
ally will be transferred to Fort Knox and 
other U.S. repositories. 

But our laws prevent American firms—ex- 
cept jewelers and certain industrial users of 
gold—from owning gold, 

PAID IN DOLLARS 


The American firms selling wheat to the 
Soviet Union will be paid in U.S. dollars 
owned or acquired by the Soviet Union. 

Are U.S. paper dollars the same as gold? 

If there occurs a grave national or inter- 
national crisis of some sort—either finan- 
cial or military—what will be the worth of 
paper dollars at the end of the credit pe- 
riod extended to the Soviets? 

Moreover, as our gold reserves continue 
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to dwindle and descend nearer and nearer to 
the mandatory 25-percent backing for our 
currency, will payment in paper dollars be 
the same as payment in gold? 

Nothing is more complicated than inter- 
national monetary problems and I don't 
pretend to be an expert on the subject. All 
I know about it is the layman’s history les- 
son that gold—the actual physical untarnish- 
able metal—is a good and safe financial asset 
which in times of crisis is the best one be- 
cause it is internationally desired and ac- 
cepted. 

This is why the advanced nations of West- 
erh Europe today—wise in the troubled ways 
of this changing world—have sought and 
are continually seeking to increase their 
gold reserves. 


Foreign Policy Strategy, Broadcast Edi- 
torial Over Station WBTV, Charlotte, N.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 12,1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been much impressed with an edi- 
torial analysis of U.S. foreign policy 
as presented in a broadcast editorial 
over station WBTV in Charlotte, N.C., on 
March 6, 1964. The editorial is entitled 
“Foreign Policy Strategy.” 

I ask unanmious consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix to the RECORD.. ~ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

FOREIGN Policy STRATEGY 


In a speech to a union labor citizenship 
conference, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
tried to explain what some of our allies in 
Europe have been calling the double standard 
in American foreign policy. 

Some of the embarrassing questions asked 
by these allies are: Why does the United 
States sell wheat to Russia and try to stop 
other nations from trading with Cuba? Why 
does this country continue to give large- 
scale aid to Yugoslavia, a demonstrated Com- 
munist ally of the Soviet Union? Why is 
similar aid given to Poland? 

We find it very hard to agree with the Sec- 
retary’s answers to some of these questions. 
It is difficult to see the difference between 
our sale of wheat to Russia and Britain's 
sale of buses to Cuba. In either case a Com- 
munist enemy. is being helped. 

The wheat sale to Russia is especially in- 
consistent. Since Khrushchev has appar- 
ently given up the hope of defeating the 
United States by military means, he has 
clearly indicated that his attack continues on 
the economic front, Yet the inability of the 
Socialist economy to feed its people is its 
most conspicuous failure, and it is right there 
that it may collapse and give the free world 
the victory. By selling wheat to the Soviet 
Union, we rush in to prop. up our declared 
enemy at his weakest point. 

Continued aid to Yugoslavia is equally 
puzzling. On every important issue in the 
United Nations Yugoslavia has without ex- 
ception voted with the Soviet Union and 
against the United States, 

Poland is another strange case. It is quite 
probable that the people of Poland wish they 
could side with the United States, but as long 
as the Gomulka regime is in power, the peo- 
ple will have nothing to say about it. The 
Polish vote, like Yugoslavia's, will go with 
the Soviet Union. 
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The Secretary stated three objectives of 
U.S, foreign policy: to prevent extension of 
the Communist Empire, to seek agreements 
that reduce the danger of war, and to en- 
courage independence and open societies 
within the Communist world. 

With these purposes we have no quarrel, 
but some of the means of attaining them 
seem to be self-defeating. On most fronts 
we are on the defensive. There is no assur- 
ance that any war, cold or hot, will be won 
with defensive tactics. When we move in 
to any international situation, we should go 
in to win or we should not go in at all, 

General MacArthur's formula for any war 
is stil good: There is no substitute for 


victory. 


Speaker John W. McCormack: One of 
God’s Noblemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith a very human, 
factual, and timely article appearing in 
the Boston Sunday Globe of March 8, 
1964. This article about our beloved 
Speaker illustrates the magnificent char- 
acter, the staggering responsibility, and 
the outstanding human attributes of 
JOHN W. McCormack—destined to be one 
of the greatest Speakers of the House this 
Nation has ever known. Mr. Speaker, 
you have brought a warmth of friendship 
to Washington, a cordiality to your office 
and a graciousness never yet equaled. 
Mr. Speaker, these intangible qualities of 
rare understanding, courtesy, and genu- 
ine concern for difficult and perplexing 
legislation make easier our insuperable 
tasks under the American system. Mr. 
Speaker, our Speaker, Jonn W. McCor- 
MACK, is a humble man of God and cer- 
tainly one of God’s noble men. 

No Tus THUMPER von JOHN McCormack— 
Speaker Rests ON Hts LAURELS 
(By Wilfrid C. Rodgers) 

WASHINGTON.—Speaker JoHN W. McCor- 
Mack holds the most thankless job in the 
Nation—and loves it. 

A few months ago, the man who came off 
the South Boston streets to become the sec- 
ond most powerful man in the Nation, and 
next in the succession line to the Presidency, 
was being set up as the fall guy. 

The administration’s legislative program 
was having rough sledding in the House. The 
blame naturally fell on Speaker McCormack. 

This is part of the job, a facet that must 
irritate. But if it does, no one ever hears 
Speaker McCormack complain. 

Then the House acted. It took the lead in 
passing the biggest tax cut in the modern 


history of the Congress. 
It pushed through a civil rights bill—the 
history. 


But who gets credit for this Herculean 
effort? 

Not Speaker JOHN W. McCormack. 

It is a political peculiarity that when the 
same party controls the Executive as well 
as the Congress, blame for defeats tends to be 

placed on the Congress. 

When victories in the legislative program 
are scored, the praise goes to the Executive, 
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But there is another major factor in this 
public blame and/or praise. 

This is a city of tub thumpers. 

It used to be that any freshman Congress- 
man or Senator needed a strong assistant 
who knew politics and the folks back home. 

This is still essential, but overshadowing 
such a staff set up these days is the need 
for a publicity man, 

There are few freshmen Congressmen who 
don't have one. 

Even lower echelon public servants make 
sure they have a staffer with public relations 
experience to put across the right image, to 
bluff off blame, to sing the praises of the 
incumbent. 

But Speaker McCormack is one of the few 
elected officials in the Nation's Capital who 
never has had and probably never will have 
an imagemaker, a publicity man of any kind. 

He believes strongly that a man’s record 
in Congress—whether he be a freshman or 
the Speaker of the House—is the longrun 
criterion of success, 

Privately he has insisted since the present 
Congress first met that when the record was 
written, this House would go down in his- 
tory as a great House. 

President John F. Kennedy agreed with 
him. In fact, President Kennedy during his 
last public appearance in Boston, at the 
Democratic fundraising dinner at the 
armory, had a prepared speech saying just 
that and pinpointing JOHN McCormack as 
the man who would make this Congress a 
great one. 

But Senator Ten KENNEDY, who introduced 
Speaker McCormack, who in turn was to in- 
troduce President Kennedy, beat the Presi- 
dent to the punch, 

Tro in his introduction of the Speaker 
said almost exactly what the White House 
had earlier released as the text of President 
Kennedy’s speech. 

When it became President Kennedy’s turn 
to speak he had to speak off the cuff. 

But his prepared remarks spoke his feel- 

oy 


President Johnson also appreciates the un- 
publicized work of Speaker McCormack. 

He knows that his political future may well 
be determined by the record chalked up by 
the Congress. 

For this reason, and also because he and 
JOHN McCormack are close friends, there is 
an intimate liaison between the two. 

The pair run a neck-and-neck race as to 
who uses the telephone the most. And many 
of their telephone calls are to each other, 

They both—having been close to the late 
Speaker Sam Rayburn—think alike politi- 
cally. They both seem to thrive on long 
hours and hard work. 

But when it comes to press agents, Speak- 
er McCormack puts his foot down. 

He is as allergic to press agents as he is to 
answering personal letters through a secre- 
tary. 


Speaker McCormack still pens his own 
personal letters in a strong penmanship 
fashioned in the Boston public school sys- 
tem. 


Chana Foreign Aid a Mistake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star of March 11, and comes 
from the pen of Mr. Richard Wilson. 

I am especially intrigued by the sen- 
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tence in the headline, “Second Thoughts 
Seen Bothering Those Who Urged Volta 
Dam and Smelter.” Well, unfortu- 
nately, second thoughts may be bother- 
some but they are not very useful in 
foreign affairs. It does little good to 
discover that we have put a Communist, 
dictator on his feet and paid for another 
victory for Khrushchev and Mao. These 
little mistakes can never be recalled or 
straightened out after the event. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress should take 
a good hard look at our State Depart- 
ment. 

The article follows: 

GHANA FOREIGN Am «a MISTAKE—SECOND 
THovGHTS SEEN BOTHERING THOsE WHO 
URGED VOLTA DAM AND SMELTER 

(By Richard Wilson) 

How foreign aid can go astray is being 
demonstrated in the West African Republic 
of Ghana. Some serious second thoughts 
are now bothering officials who insisted, 
against advice to the contrary, on building 
an aluminum smelting and power complex 
on the turbid Volta River in the former 


British colony. 


It is too late to do anything about the 
Volta River dam itself. The construction is 
too far along. But it is not too late to recon- 
sider the aluminum ‘smelter facilities, and 
that is exactly what is now concerning both 
Government officials and the private alu- 
minum interests whose financing the Gov- 
ernment is guaranteeing in this project. 
Something around $100 million is involved 
in this part of the undertaking, backed up 
by the U.S. Government directly or indi- 
rectly. 

President Kennedy would not credit those 
who tried to tell him that the government 
of Kwame Nkrumah was a godhead oligar- 
chy denying commonly accepted human and 
political rights and growingly oriented to the 
Soviet Union. There was too much emotion 
involved. Nkrumah was an American-edu- 
cated African who had risen to head a freed 
colony. We would help the colonially op- 
pressed rise to new standards of life, aline 
Ghana with the United States and improve 
our position in all of Africa by this fine ex- 
ample of constructive American generosity. 

But the project has gone sour because it 
is now evident, more than 2 years after the 
decision to go into it, that we are dealing 
with an authoritarian government which is 
increasingly hostile to the United States. 
The Nkrumah government is not merely un- 
committed, it is decidedly cool to its bene- 
factor. Nkrumah is no Nehru, and Ghana 
is not India. 

One of the interesting aspects of the 
Ghana decision in the first place was the 
active interest of Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy, who was a close adviser to his 
brother in all important affairs. There was 
a sort of Ghana cult. The Department of 
State printed and distributed laudatory prop- 
aganda documents about Ghana which sound 
ludicrous in the light of later events. Ghana 
was pictured as an African republic with 
increasing ties of friendship to the United 
States, and was a reformer fight- 
ing reactionary interests of his new country 
with broad popular support, 

None of this characterization happens to 
be true. The Peace Corps has been in- 
vited—not officially, of course—to consider 
leaving Ghana. What the Peace Corps ac- 
tually is doing there merely supplements the 
public school system and loads some of the 
cost of this Ghanaian function on the United 
States. Demonstrators have stormed the 
American Embassy. Chinese Foreign Min!- 
ster Chou En-lal has been given a lavish re- 
ception. The press of Ghana publishes & 
contant barrage of virulent attack on the 
United States. The New York Times reports 
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that diplomats in Accra “have concluded 
almost unanimously that the country is 
Yapidiy becoming an undisguised Marxist 
state.“ 

The outlines of all this were visible 2 
and 3 years ago and US. officials cannot 
claim they were not forewarned. If it is 
true that Ghana is a “second Cuba” or is 
“rapidly becoming an undisguised Marxist 
state,” then we should recognize what we 
are doing. We are helping Ghana become 
& self-supporting member of the Communist 
bloc, and not merely the Moscow but the 
Peiping branch. 

It may be, as some would argue, that 
Ghana's ties with communism will come un- 
stuck, and that if we perserve we will finally 
emerge with a true friend. Any one who 
has been in Ghana cannot help having rea- 
son to believe, however, that the hostility 
toward the United States far transcends 
any temporary power alinements. Under the 
best of possible conditions our influence there 
May never be strong. 


Are Fat Reds More Friendly? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego Union, which ap- 
Peared March 10, 1964, entitled, “Are 
Fat Reds More Friendly?” 

We Fern OUR EnemMies—Ane Fat REDS MORE 
FRIENDLY? 


The British Prime Minister, Sir Alec Doug- 
las-Home, in justifying increased trade with 
Cuba and the Soviet bloc, says contented 
Communists are easier to deal with than 
hungry ones. 

That is a mischevious statement. A hun- 
gry Communist is one who has not the power 
Or equipment to take what he wants or en- 
force his will on others. 

So even the United States, let alone Great 
Britain and France, seems to be rushing 
headlong into trade deals with our avowed 
enemies, presumably to fill the bellies of 
their peoples and take the fight out of them. 

President Johnson says he would be “very 
happy” to explore the possibility of increased 
trade with the Russians, though he leaves 
considerable confusion as to just what he 
means. 

The have-not“ nations do not win mod- 
ern wars “have” nations, and coun- 
tries without adequate resources cannot ef- 
fectively sustain over long periods of time 
the economic, financial and subversive pres- 
Sures needed to collapse the will and gov- 
ernments of their neighbors. 

Red China is restrained by two things, the 
Power of the United States and her own lack 
of development, not by whether her people 
are hungry or have full stomachs. The 
more progress Red China makes, the more 
dangerous will she become, not only in help- 
ing to maintain pressures on free countries 
but in direct military blackmail against the 
United States. 

The Moscow newspapers are filled with the 
reports of economic weaknesses in their 
economy, of the almost paralyzing break- 

in their vast bureaucratic system, and 
the Soviet Union is buying wheat from the 
United States and hopes to buy fertilizer 
Plants and much other industrial capacity 
from the Western nations. 
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So, while the Russians belly is partially 
empty, as you might say, the Russian bear 
offers the olive branch of peaceful coexist- 
ence. 

What would be the attitude of the Soviet 
Union today, if it had the industrial and 
military capacity of the United States, and 
it had completely solved the bureaucratic 
puzzle by which it attempts to guide every 
single facet of a modern society? 

You could be sure the United States would 
be challenged at every turn, and we would 
be fighting for our life against pressures 
that would seem to continually offer alterna- 
tives of war or retreat. 

The trade that England and France are 
doing with Cuba, and their extension of 
long-term credits; indicate their conviction 
that Premier Fidel Castro will be around for 
a long time and the United States really 
is not going to do anything about it. 

The Communists’ bellies in Cuba are to be 
filed. Will a prosperous Cuba be less dan- 
gerous to her Latin neighbors than a rebel- 
lious, hungry one? 

The Communist bear will haye no com- 
punctions about biting the hand that feeds 
him. 


The Civil Rights March 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1964 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently television» station WBTV in 
Charlotte, N.C., presented an editorial 
relating to the so-called Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. This was done in connec- 
tion with a threatened march on Char- 
lotte by a group of supporters of the 
legislation. 

The editorial is so well done that I de- 
sire that it be read by our colleagues and 
others throughout the United States. 
Therefore, under unanimous consent I 
place it in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Tue Crvi, RIGHTS MARCH 


For the same reasons that we opposed the 
march on Raleigh last year, we feel an obli- 
gation to express disapproval of the proposed 
march on Charlotte this Saturday by stu- 
dents and faculty members of nine neigh- 
boring colleges. 

First, Government by intimidation of 
legislative bodies is alien to the American 
system of representative government. 

Second, Charlotte offers no possible ob- 
jective for such a demonstration. 

But aside from these, the announced 
purpose of the march is to stimulate fa- 
vorable sentiment, not for civil rights, but 
for the particular civil rights bill now before 
the U.S. Senate. 

This bill in our opinion is one of the most 
dangerous pieces of legislation ever to be 
considered by Congress. We get the im- 
pression, therefore, that those who intend 
to demonstrate in favor of it have not read 
it, or even a summary of it. 

If the group planning this march were 
uneducated and irresponsible, their purpose 
might be understandable. But they are not. 
They are all people with education at the 
college level, for the planners include both 
students and faculty members. 

This bill calls for one of the most sweeping 
grants of power ever made to the Federal 
Government. This grant would not be made 
by the legitimate means of amendment but 
by simple legislation based on distortion of 
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certain conveniently vague phrases of the 
Constitution. We suggest that those plan- 
ning the march pause long to read 
both the civil rights bill and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Some of the Federalist papers would also 
make good reading for any who plan to 
demonstrate in favor of this bill that would 
destroy more rights than it would protect. 

The interstate commerce clause, which 
was intended to grant power to regulate 
commerce among the States, would be used 
as a weapon to force compliance with the 
public accommodations section. Any stu- 
dent of government can see the possibilities 
for unchecked tyranny in that provision. 

Vicious as that clause is, it is mild com- 
pared with the paragraph that makes any 
person, business, or institution receiving Fed- 
eral aid in any form, directly or indirectly, 
subject to the regulations of the bill. When 
you consider the number of agencies dis- 
pensing Federal money, you can see how far- 
reaching this part of the bill would be. 

Our Negro citizens have been winning 
many rights. From all indications, they 
will continue to win more. To sharply re- 
duce the total heritage of rights for which 
they are fighting is a strange contradiction. 
If this bill passes, the first-class citizenship 
they long for will not mean nearly as much 
as it does now. We urgently suggest that, 
before these students and faculty members 
embark on such an ill-advised plan, they 
go to the library and bone up on what it is 
all about. 


The Railroad Crisis Is Back To Plague ` 
Congress Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, when 
Congress for the first time in history tried 
to invoke compulsory arbitration upon 
the railroads and the railroad unions of 
our Nation a few months ago, I voted 
against this bill because I thought that 
it was the first step in the direction of 
compulsory arbitration and that it really 
would not solve the problem that was 
facing our Nation. 

The developments which have taken 
place since that time have verified my 
beliefs and this same struggle is now 
back to plague Congress again. If it 
were not for the intervention of Congress, 
it is my opinion that this struggle might 
have been resolved long before this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
in my remarks a letter from some of the 
leaders of the largest railroad operating 
unions: 


Manch 10, 1964. 
Hon. ALVIN E. O'Konsxk1, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: For more than 4 years the rail- 
road operating unions and the Nation's rail- 
roads have been embroiled in a national 
dispute over work rules. The railroad cor- 
porations threatened to set off a national 
transportation tie-up by forcing changes in 
working conditions and earnings on the 
200,000 men who man the trains. To avoid 
& national crisis, Congres enacted a com- 
pulsory arbitration law covering two of the 
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issues—locomotive helpers (firemen) and 
crew consist—and also prescribed a 6-month 
negotiating period for the other issues in- 
volved. 

The compulsory arbitration board estab- 
lished by Public Law 88-108 instituted pro- 
cedures to eliminate 50,000 jobs of firemen, 
brakemen, and switchmen. Savings to the 
railroad corporations would run into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually, ac- 
cording to the companies’ figures. The im- 
pact on our economy from loss of these 50,000 
jobs is disturbing to contemplate. 

Arbitration proceedings dealt only with 
the major manning questions, The other 
issues, which too frequently were termed 
“secondary” remain unsettled after 6 months 
of negotiations at the national level under 
the law. The other issues involve such basic 
Money items as paid holidays, overtime, ex- 
penses away from home, night shift differ- 
ential pay, and inequities in earnings. It is 
paradoxical that such issues should defy set- 
tlement at a time when the Dow-Jones rail 
stock average is at an alltime high; railroad 
profit statements glow with record earnings; 
and, prospects for the future were never 
brighter. 

The carriers’ hope for a further windfall, 
if the dispute could be forced back to Con- 
gress, explains why these remaining issues 
have gone unsettled. Railroad management 
representatives now await an excuse to force 
the dispute back to Congress for more com- 
pulsion. 

Confpulsory arbitration has been a pleas- 
ing experience for the corporations, although 
it is inconsistent with their policy of less 
governmental regulation, Management's de- 
sire for more compulsion is seen in the sum- 
mary rejection by the carriers of every con- 
certed and individual move by the organiza- 
tions toward settlement. For 6 months, the 
unions, meeting as a unit, tried to reach a 
national settlement with railroad representa- 
tives. The only result was a management 
suggestion that settlement be delayed and 
another commission established. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
tried to meet separately with the carriers, 
but was rebuffed. The carriers also refused 
to join with the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen to send the issues back to local 
properties for settlement. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen submitted a settlement pro- 
posal February 17, prior to the time the law 
expired. Management told the National 
Mediation Board that it would not even meet 
with the unions involved to discuss this 
proposal which had been advanced at the 
suggestion of the Mediation Board. 

The Order of Railway Conductors & Brake- 
men also submitted a proposal for settlement 
and was similarly rebuffed. 

The Switchmen’s Union of North America 
advised that it was ready to make substan- 
tial movement toward a settlement. The 
Switchmen's Union of North America move 
was rejected. s 

Clearly, the issues are stalled by a willfully 
constructed wall of adamancy. Joint han- 
dling at the national level brought only 
suggestions for delay from the railroads. 
Separate proposals for individual attempts 
for settlement were likewise rejected. The 
carriers’ unconscionable refusal to 
forces upon the organizations the burden of 
exploring new approaches to a solution of 
these issues, 

It is our purpose, with this letter, to advise 
Members of Congress that we will seek to 
establish ures for settling all outstand- 
ing issues without involving Congress and in 
an effort to preserve free collective bargain- 
ing. Should any small “brush fires” result, 
the carriers may attempt to enlarge them 
and to precipitate again a national crisis. 
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It is our firm resolve, however, not to initi- 
ate a national transportation crisis. 
Very truly yours, 
H. E. GILBERT, 
President, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, 
NEIL P. SPEIRS, 
President, 
Switchmen's Union of North America. 
Roy E. DAVIDSON, 
Grand Chief Engineer, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
Lovis J. WAGNER, 
President, 
Order of Railway Conductors & Brakemen. 


Real American Thinking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, IR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent issue of the New York Daily News 
appeared the following expressions of 
opinion which I should like to share with 
my colleagues: 

THE INQUIRING FOTOGRAPHER 
(By Jimmy Jemail) 
THE QUESTION 


If you were President Johnson, what would 
you do to reverse the series of defeats we are 
suffering all over the world? 

Where asked: Bronx Kiwanis Club. 


THE ANSWERS 


S. Peter La Rosa, West Hempstead, attor- 
ney: “First, we should haye a consistent 
foreign policy, something we've never had. 
It should be in the hands of career diplo- 
mats, not political appointees. These men 
have spent their lives in the diplomatic 
service. They know the score. And we 
should rid the State Department of pinkos.“ 

Brig. Arthur Crayton, Salvation Army: 
“Perhaps we should reaffirm our faith in God. 
George Washington prayed on his knees, but 
we are not allowed to say prayers in public 
schools. Speaking personally and not as a 
Salvation Army official, I would rather see 
this country risk a nuclear war than accept 
the godless life of communism.” 

Donald A. Kroner, Hartsdale, N.Y., presi- 
dent, Bronx Kiwanis: “The average citizen 
must make himself heard. All of us are fed 
up with the losing fight against communism. 
We should let Congress know how we feel. 
We are not afraid. This was proved when 
President Kennedy mobilized our armed 
forces. The country backed him 100 per- 
cent.” 

Harold L. Fischler, North Woodmere, exec- 
utive: “We must forget appeasement and get 
back to the American way. has re- 
peatedly shown that appeasement usually 
leads to war. Our foreign policy has been in 
the hands of political appeasers. The United 
States is sneeringly called a paper tiger. We 
deserve it. I'm tired of turning the other 
cheek.” 

Joseph I. Wolfe, Grand Concourse, auto 
dealer: “Adopt a more realistic foreign 
policy. The hell with the so-called Amer- 
ican Image. We're afraid of offending world 
opinion, so everyone slaps us down, knowing 
we'll turn the other cheek. I'm sure Amer- 
icans will back the administration in any 
force it uses.” 


Fred N. Dagavar, 


Pelham Manor, TV 
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dealer: "First, reaffirm the Monroe Doctrine. 
Then blockade Cuba and stop all commerce, 
even the English buses. Allow only food and 
medicine to goin. Step up the war in Viet- 
nam and win it. If we win in these two 
areas, things will fall in line. Even De 
Gaulle will stop snooting us.” 


Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
Charles Visits Texas 


7 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY ROBERTS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
recently we were fortunate in the visit 
to Greenville, Tex., of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Air Force—Installations 
and Logistics—the Honorable Robert H. 
Charles. While visiting Texas, Mr. 
Charles toured one of the major indus- 
tries in my district, the Temco Aero- 
systems Division of Ling-Temco-Vought. 
On March 5, 1964, he was the guest of 
the Greenville Chamber of Commerce at 
their annual banquet meeting. 

Mr. Charles brings a wealth of experi- 
ence in industry to his present assign- 
ment as Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force, and we greatly appreciated the 
opportunity for him to visit industries in 
the State of Texas. His remarks at the 
banquet were particularly fitting, and I 
wish to have them printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT H. CHARLES, ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF THE Am FORCE (INSTAL- 
LATIONS AND LOGISTICS) 

The annual meeting banquet of the Green- 
ville Chamber of Commerce is an exciting 
and fitting climax to a day of touring im- 
portant and interesting Industrial activities 
and, as we say in Pentagonese, being briefed 
on the job being done. I have been in that 
large ringed building for 3 months now, and 
I am still being briefed about 110 percent of 
my waking hours. I did not say working 
hours, nor did I say how many hours I was 
awake during my working day. 

And this gives me the opportunity to tell 
you what an important position I hold. I'm 
just a country, boy from the Middle West, 
and so I was pretty impressed with every- 
thing—particularly me—when the President 
of the United States appointed me to a posi- 
tion where the prefix before my name is 
“Honorable.” Even the boys back home were 
impressed. They had an article on the front 
page of the local newspaper, complete with 
a large likeness of me which I had, with great 
prescience, provided them. But Washing- 
ton—my that’s a sophisticated city. I 
rushed home, panting, on the day of the an- 
nouncement, to see the paper. I couldn't 
find anything on the first runthrough and, 
believe me, after finding nothing on the 
front page, that runthrough was pretty 
thorough. Finally, my 14-year-old boy, who 
has better vision for small print, found it. 
Here it is on page 19 of the Washington Star. 
I'd like to read it to you, 

Now Tul be serious for a while. But don't 
count on it lasting forever. 

One thing I like about Texans is that you 
people are not in the least hesitant about 
showing off your wares or talking about 
them. What I saw today was most impres- 
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sive. Coming from Texas, there is no wonder 
President Johnson thinks big; there was no 
wonder that your own Mr. Sam thought big; 
There is no wonder Ray Roserts (Honorable, 
that is) thinks big. Unless one does, there 
is no way to cope with the bigness that is 
Texas or the important accomplishments of 
people and the organizations you create here. 
I'am also much impressed by the fact that 
Greenville has grown more since 1950 than 
it grew during the previous 50 years. You 
see I have been doing my homework. 

Things do not just happen; men make 
them happen. This is more than apparent 
in your city. This outstanding growth not 
only in population but in all the things 
needed to make a city modern—schools, 
churches, hospitals, parks, recreation facili- 
ties, modern retail establishments, thriving 
industrial concerns—came to Greenville be- 
cause you people worked together, particu- 
larly in your chamber of commerce, to make 
sure your city prospered as it grew. 

I am a chamber of commerce man myself. 
I have worked on many committees of the 
chamber in my hoemtown, St. Louis, and 
have served on the board of directors of 
both the St. Louis City and St. Louis County 
chambers. I believe in the work a chamber 
of commerce does. I know that planning for 
the future—for tomorrow, next week, next 
month, next year, and 10 years from now— 
is important. Without this planning, com- 
munities cannot have an orderly growth. We 
must look to the future—we must plan for 
it—it is im t because, as Charles 
Kettering once said, “I must be interested in 
the future because that is where I'm going 
to spend the rest of my life.” 

No community can be built and planned 
by one man. It takes the planning and ac- 
tion of many people. It takes an organiza- 
tion. In the case of community planning 
and development, organizations like the 
chamber of commerce. 

And the very moment you drive through a 
city. you can tell what its citizens have made 
of it. It is either pale and wan or it is ro- 
bust, dynamic, and vital; and in either in- 
Stance, you can find the chamber behind the 
complexion of the city. 

True as in community planning is plan- 
ning for our future airpower. What has been 
done is history but what must be done is in 
the future. And since my present job is with 
the Air Force, I am certain that you will ex- 
pect me to tell you something of how the 
Air Force is conducting its business of main- 
taining the world’s greatest deterrent force. 

Recently, Secretary of the Air Force Zuck- 
ert made a speech in which he outlined 10 
elements that must be taken into account by 
those responsible for the construction of our 
military forces and the application of our 
Military power. 

This was a major policy statement on the 

Part of the Secretary and early in the speech 
he said, “The real problem is to measure the 
Whole force—all the weapon systems— 
against the requirement. But defining the 
requirement is not easy. That is when you 
have to go beyond and behind all the panacea 
Prescriptions. You must be certain that you 
have defined the mission before you try to 
Select the hardware. In simple terms, you 
have to decide what you want to do with 
your military forces.” I might add, what 
you want to do and how. 
_ The 10 elements are: arms control, crisis 
Management, deterrence, flexibility, con- 
trolled response, multiple options, survivabil- 
ity, damage limitation, threshold of negotia- 
tion, and termination capability. Each of 
these, as Mr. Zuckert pointed out, is differ- 
ent but to some degree overlapping. They 
are not all new concepts but they are being 
brought together and used in a new way to 
determine what future forces might be like 
in line with the kind of analysis of the De- 
tense Department is now making. 

By way of a short explanation of each of 
these elements, arms control” means we 
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must provide for forces that are not de- 
pendent on nuclear testing or any other type 
of restrictions to which we as a nation may 
agree. Similarly, these forces must possess 
built-in assurance against accidental, unau- 
thorized, or premature ue. Of great impor- 
tance is that they be stabilizing, In effect, 
and not provocative either because of vul- 
nerabllity or other characteristics. 

The second element, “crisis management,” 
is related to arms control. It provides the 
ability to keep any crisis, eyen an intense 
and long-lasting one, from exploding into 
war. It is intended to prevent low intensity 
conflict from escalating into higher dimen- 
sions of war, and requires military forces with 
specific warning and response capabilities: A 
carefully tailored military power, sound 
nerves, and good intelligence are required. 

Our primary national objective is “deter- 
rence” of war, whether general war or a lesser 
conflict. To insure deterrence, we must 
maintain our ability to discourage an ag- 
gressor from starting war, at any level, be- 
cause of our obvious strength to crush it. 
Topmost on the lst is strategic nuclear de- 
terrence. Our first need, and we have it, is 
a force great enough to inflict unacceptable 
damage upon an aggressor who initiates nu- 
clear attack, On the other hand, we don’t 
want to be caught with no choice but all-out 
nuclear response, and have to be prepared to 
respond at a lower level of war, or to a lesser 
provocation than nuclear attack. So, other 
capabilities or qualities to handle cases of 
aggression other than nuclear must be built 
into our force. Several such qualities are 
needed and they make up the remaining 
seven items of the list. 

The first of these, and the fourth of the 
10 elements, is flexibility.“ This is pòsses- 
sing the capability to be flexible in the use 
of our forces; to be able to deploy forces any- 
where in the world to meet the full range of 
possible crisis situations of war requirements, 
from brush skirmishes to general war. It 
means: Fit the forces to the job. 

Closely associated with flexibility is con- 
trolled response.” Maintaining military 
forces to keep the peace makes no sense 
unless we possess the ability to adapt our 
military response to the requirement. It 
is difficult to state this need better than 
Secretary Zuckert did when he said, “We 
must be able to respond at a predetermined 
level of intensity and quantity of force in 
order to retain initiative and press for settle- 
ment of issues on freedom-serving and peace- 
building terms.“ 

But we must have a choice of forms of re- 
sponse. We must have “multiple options“ 
bullt into the forces providing alternate tar- 
get plans, ability to change the target on 
command, multiple delivery systems includ- 
ing manned and unmanned vehicles, selec- 
tivity of the kind of strike and the targets 
and versatility of employment in both our 
strategic and tactical missions. 

No. 7 on the list is “survivability,” Sur- 
vivability of our forces and weapons systems 
is needed for deterrence to be credible, and 
must be real to provide defense. It covers 
prelaunch protection against nuclear attack, 
and the ability to penetrate defenses, It 
includes immunity to. sabotage, clandestine 
operations, and capture, 

To maintain peace through military power 
requires an element “damage limitation.” It 
calls for the ability to limit damage inflicted 
on the enemy by us, or on us by the enemy. 
We must be accurate in our targeting on 
the enemy and must have defensive systems 
which neutralize their weapons at a safe 
distance. In addition to passive defense 
measures, we Must know exactly how much 
damage we have inflicted on the enemy. 
Striking at enemy military forces and not 
population centers results in a certain 
amount of damage limitation, 

A new term in the field of military re- 
quirements and planning is “threshold of 
negotiation.” In Mr. Zuckert's words, It 
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reflects determination to stop war at the 
lowest point of intensity on favorable terms.” 
It is based on knowing what those terms 
should be and in acknowledging that de- 
struction of an enemy is not the objective. 
It is based on the fact that unrestrained 
warfare is unfavorable to both sides—mili- 
tarily, politically and socially. 

To stop a war, we must be capable of do- 
ing so. This is the last point on the list, 
“termination capability.” According to the 
military planners, it implies that our forces 
will stili be able to fight after being hurt 
and able to counter escalation at each higher 
level of intensity with increased power. 
Forces must be under control at all times and 
haye the intelligence capability to insure 
initiative at the proper time as well as pro- 
yaon to assume posthostility responsibill- 
ties. 

Atr Force planning is now adjusted to 
meet its responsibility in all of these things. 
While maintaining the greatest striking forcé 
in the world, much is being accomplished to 
assist the Army in its tactical missions. 
Greater cargo- and troop-moving air fleets 
are being built to permit, not only the Air 
Force, but our other military forces to be 
where they are needed and when, any place 
on the globe. We are continuing our deyel- 
opment of missiles, and our space efforts. 
We are not now facing any gaps, nor do we 
intend to in the future. 

There is another element, not in the plan- 
ning of our forces, but in the way in which 
we acquire our military hardware, that I 
would like to touch upon; and I think it is 
particularly appropriate in view of the large 
percentage of your activity which is devoted 
to the development and production of mili- 
tary hardware. 

But before getting into this subject, I 
should first give you my credentials for do- 
ing so, I am an expert in the fleld of ma- 
teriel—in procurement—in negotiation. My 
background in these areas is impressive. For 
over 18 years, I was with McDonnell Aircraft 
Corp., and during that entire period, I was 
constantly involved in the negotiation of ma- 
jor contracts with the Alr Force and Navy. 
This was my specialty, if you will. 

I cannot recall winning one négotiation. 
Now don't get the idea that my expertise is 
limited to the negotiation of Government 
contracts. I went to Yale. In fact, I spent 
7 years there, I had a tougher time getting 
through than most. And each fall, as Con- 
necticut College for Women kicks the win- 
ning point after touchdown—that is, if they 
need to—I keep wondering why I went to 
Yale. But last fall, I decided to put my 
superior negotiating skill to work. I was 
tired, every year, of losing a bundle on the 
Yale-Princeton game. And last fall, Prince- 
ton was known to be better than Yale by at 
least three touchdowns. So genius struck. 
The week before that game, Princeton was 
to play Harvard. Well, Harvard had beaten 
Dartmouth by 4 points and so had Yale. 
This obviously made Harvard and Yale equal. 
So I wheedied my Princeton tormenters into 
the following proposition: whatever differ- 
ential there was in the score of the Harvard- 
Princeton game would be refiected in our 
Princeton-Yale bet. It was a natural. 
Princeton would beat Harvard by about 28 
points, and I would end up with bets on 
Yale plus 28 points when Yale played 
Princeton. Well, the Harvards turned out 
to be the geniuses rather than I. Instead 
of losing by 28 points, they beat Princeton 
by 14. The rest is history. It was as if 
Navy had spotted Texas 14 points. I won't 
mention any other service academy game. 

You see before you the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force for Installations and Logis- 
tics—an expert in negotlation—the only 
Yale man who, last fall, gave any points to 
Princeton. But we experts are stalwart men. 
Ever since then, I have been balancing a 
lightweight wallet with a stiff upper lip. 
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Now that I have established my expertise, 
let me discourse learnedly on a favorite 
Pentagon subject these days and I will be 
serious again for a while: $50 billion is what 
We are currently spending each year for de- 
fense and about half of this is spent in ac- 
quiring aircraft, missiles, ships, tanks, etc. 
This procurement thus represents about 25 
percent of our national budget. It repre- 
sents over 4 percent of our gross national 
product. By any standard, it is enormous. 
And it is our duty, while acquiring the 
things we need for our defense, to do so as 
economically as possible. Many of you are 
familiar with what we are doing to this end. 
For example, we are using cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contracts as rarely as possible because 
this type of contract, where the profit is 
fixed at the beginning of the contract and 
is not affected by whether the contractor 
does well or poorly, is not conducive to an 
atmosphere of fiscal responsibility. We es- 
timate that the taxpayer loses 10 percent on 
each such contract. But more important, we 
are trying to get competition into our pro- 
curement; and on this we estimate that the 
taxpayer saves 25 percent as compared to 
noncompetitive procurement, I know these 
estimates are hard to prove, because you 
don't perform a contract on one basis and 
then redo it on the other. But there is 
some pretty hard evidence to prove the 
thesis. 


I had personal experience with one, and I 
will describe it. The dollars I will mention 
are a ratio of the actual amounts, to pro- 
tect the innocent. Because of the time 
urgency of this particular item, the Gov- 
ernment sought to get it from the only com- 
pany whom they thought could deliver with- 
in this tight time schedule. The lowest 
figure we could get out of this company was 
$18 million, We were just about to sign 
the contract when another separate ele- 
ment in the overall system was delayed, and 
this gave us time to obtain competition. So 
what happened? The company with which 
we were negotiating reduced its price; but 
another competitor bid $13.6 million. The 
reduction was 24 percent. Looked at an- 
other way, the noncompetitive price was 32 
percent higher than the competitive price. 
I might add, lest I be misunderstood, that 
both companies were oldline reliable outfits 
who had been the leading companies in their 
field for decades. I should also add that the 
winner of this competition is doing a fine 
job on this work and is making a profit. 
So you can draw your own conclusions. 

And why should he expect it to be other- 
wise? Competition is one of the corner- 
stones of our abundant economy. The em- 
phasis on competition and on incentives are, 
to me, the two most important factors which 
set our system apart from most other econ- 
omies. Unlike Europe (at least until recent- 
ly) and many other areas, we have antitrust 
laws instead of cartels, and free trade instead 
of tarifs between States. Freedom from car- 
tels and tariffs, both of which represent 
serious constraints on competition, have for 
decades given American industry the ad- 
vantage of being forced to be efficient. The 
effect of competition is nothing new. As 
pointed out in “The Agony and the Ecstasy,” 
one of the primary spurs to the greatness of 
both Michelangelo and Da Vinci lay in their 
running competition with each other. The 
absence of competition leads not only to poor 
work and high price, but even more impor- 
tant, to a shutting of the door on new ideas. 
Without it, you simply do not know what the 
other fellow can do, either with respect to 
quality, reliability, delivery schedule, or 
price. 

I know that any statement concerning 
the marvelous abundance of the American 
economy is subject to challenge. But, like 
the old southern judge (non-Texan) who 
was often in error but never in doubt, let 
me say that our emphasis on competition 
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and incentives Is responsible, perhaps more 
than anything else, for the abundance. 
Surely, we are not abler people than exist 
elsewhere. After all, most of us are descend- 
ants, to quote Emma Lazarus, of the 
“wretched refuse” of some other “teeming 
shore.” Surely, we are no longer a frontier 
nation in the physical sense. Nor is it 
greater natural resources. What distin- 
guishes our economy is our reliance on those 
twin stars of a free market—the Gemini 
(blue, that is) of our economy—competition 
and incentives. 

Now, why am I telling you how well we 
are spending your money? In reality, I am 
not. 

I am leading up to telling you how you can 
help, Itis this. Roughly half of the dollars 
we spend with industry; that Is, with the 
prime contractors like Ling-Temco-Vought, 
are in turn spent by those companies with 
subcontractors and other suppliers. And, 
in turn, a sizable portion of that half is 
spent with subcontractors, and so forth. So 
our efforts to procure at the lowest sound 
price represent only half the battle, even in 
the procurement area. And I strongly sus- 
pect that defense industry has not yet given 
the attention it should to this area. I can 
only look in the mirror as a case in point. 
For over 18 years, I was associated with a 
prime defense contractor, And although I 
was in a position to do so, I did not pay too 
much attention to the buying end of the 
business. Now that I have something to do 
with the procurement of over $10 billion per 
year—which makes me quite a procurer—I 
view this end of the business quite differ- 
ently. I urge you in Ling-Temco-Vought to 
do likewise—to get competition to the maxi- 
mum extent, to challenge the person who, 
quite honestly and sincerely, asserts that 
there is only one company who can do a cer- 
tain job. When challenged, more often than 
not, this assertion proves false. 

One final thought. Perhaps the most im- 
portant team we have at our disposal is the 
team of industry, Air Force, and community, 
joined together to insure we will maintain 
our position of strength—military strength 
to insure the peace. . 

Cooperation of this kind has done much to 
make of Greenville the city it is today. Do 
not for a minute think I'm not aware of the 
industrial activity and its value to your city, 
which is in no way connected with the mili- 
tary. The fact remains, however, that of the 
some 4,000 factory employees in Greenville, 
over half of them are employed by Temco 
Aerosystems Division of Ling-Temco-Vought. 

Here are some interesting facts on the 
activities of Temco Aerosystems in Green- 
ville. From 1952 through 1963, their total 
sales were $197 million; 99 percent of these 
sales were to the Air Force. During that 
same time, their total payroll was $93.3 mil- 
lion. For the years 1961, 1962, and 1963, their 
average yearly payroll was approximately $13 
million for 2,500 to 3,000 employees. 

In 1950, the total yearly industrial payroll 
in Greenville was $2.2 million, but in 1961 it 
had grown to $20.4 million and the estimate 
for 1963 is $24 million. this same 
period of time, 1952 through 1963, your re- 
tail sales have jumped nearly $10 million a 
year, from $26.9 million to an estimated $36 
million. The Ling-Temco-Vought plant has 
provided over half of your total industrial 
payroll each year, and it, along with other 
industry, the improved farm economy and, 
I suspect, some increase resulting from your 
enviable location in a recreational area, 
have been responsible for these impressive 
and enviable figures. They came as a result 
of the community cooperating with a firm 
having the technical knowledge and ability 
to build a plant which could produce things 
needed by the Air Force. And we have all 
benefited. We in the Air Force, because we 
got things we needed, the company and its 
employees because they could produce them, 
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and the clty because of what the activity did 
for its size, position, and economy. 

I understand there have been other bene- 
fits resulting from this teamwork; for exam- 
ple, the increase in the length of the run- 
ways at Major Field from 5,500 feet to 8,000 
feet. This gave the city a fine airport, it 
gave Temco a better facility in which to 
function, and it gave the Air Force a better 
product because Temco could function 
better. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, it has been my 
great privilege to be with you tonight and 
to speak at this annual meeting banquet of 
your chamber of commerce. I congratulate 
the new officers and wish them luck in their 
new jobs and the retiring officers for the fine 
job they have done. I congratulate the en- 
tire city for the job it is doing through its 
chamber. 


Education in Appalachia 
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HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 27,1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
hardships of the unemployed and the 
elimination of depressed and poverty- 
stricken areas are problems of grave 
concern facing the American people to- 
day. In my opinion, the war on poverty 
must be fought on the battlefield of edu- 
cation, This was the basic recommenda- 
tion laid down in the Galbraith plan 
and included in the report of the Presi- 
3 Appalachian Regional Commis- 

on. 

Unless we get at the real root of the 
trouble which is basically one of igno- 
rance and lack of education, it is fool- 
hardy to believe that the poverty enemy 
can be overcome. Willard L. Hawkins, 
superintendent of schools in Garrett 
County in my district, has written an 
excellent analysis of this situation and 
the need for educational opportunities in 
the poverty-stricken areas. Superin- 
tendent Hawkins writes from experience 
since Garrett County lies within the 
boundaries of the Appalachian region. 
I believe my colleagues will find his 
article, “Education in Appalachia,” of 
interest and submit it here to be inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recor: 

EDUCATION IN APPALACHIA 
(By Willard L. Hawkins) 

“I do not believe you can find poverty 
in any community in the world where the 
people are educated.” This is the essence 
of a statement by Mr. John Galbraith, eco- 
nomic adviser to the late President Ken- 
nedy. Conversely it is doubtful if there can 
be found prosperity in a community where 
the people are uneducated, The Appalachian 
area represents all or some portion of 10 
States involving approximately 15 million 
people. It is not exactly a homogeneous 
area. There are geograhpic and industrial 
differences as well as differences in economic 
potential. The differences range from the 
Pittsburgh metropolitan area of nearly a 
million people to Dawson County, Ga. with 
1,200 people, calling for different solutions 
to different problems. 

But there are more likenesses than dif- 
ferences among these people as shown in the 
very excellent report of the President's Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission, headed by 
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Mr. John L. Sweeney. The No, 1 uniform 
finding of the Commission was the relative- 
ly low level of educational and vocational 
achievement of the people. The other find- 
ings of the Commission no doubt stem from 
this fact and relate to the high infant mor- 
tality, the lack of adequate employment 
services, the lack of adequate educational 
and recreational facilities and programs, the 
dependence upon welfare payments for fam- 
ily incomes, the high rate of absenteeism 
in employment due to disabling illnesses, the 
lack of adequate public libraries or none at 
all, the low standard of sanitation, and oth- 
ers. For these conditions the people of this 
ares should not generally be condemned. 
Theirs is a condition that has resulted from 
lack of opportunity for needed education and 

g and one that has worsened over 
the years as they have been hard put to 
cope with their changing and declining econ- 
omy based upon the once-prosperous coal, 
timber, and agriculture industries. 

Through the President's Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission and other organizations 
ot lesser magnitude efforts are being made 
to appraise the needs and conditions of the 
People of Appalachia and to take steps on 
numerous fronts to improve the economic 
Welfare of this large underprivileged segment 
of our society. Whatever the néeds might 
be for immediacy in improving the living 
Standards of these people there is not likely 
to be any long term or permanent solution 
to the problems faced by them other than 
through appropriate and adequate education. 

applies in particular to the young who 
are now in school as well as those who will 
be in school in the years to come. It applies 
also to many young adults who could profit 
by additional and appropriate educational 
Opportunities. Here we must think of the 
best educational programs that top leader- 
Ship and adequate funds can provide. We 
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the poorly trained teacher with the Nation’s 
lowest salary scale, the inadequate and out- 
Moded buildings, the poorly equipped class- 
rooms, the lagging curriculum, the lack of 
Vocational training, the lack of adequate 
guidance and library programs, the lack of 
opportunities for higher education for those 
Who can profit by it, and any other limiting 
factors with conditions just opposite from 
these that will result in the best in educa- 
tion for people who need it most. 

Here the need is for a broad educational 
Program ranging from kindergarten through 
the public junior college. Here the need is 
tor epecial schools for the physically and 
Mentally handicapped, for vocational schools 
for both boys and girls, for public junior 
Colleges for the boys and girls with academic 
ability, and for schools for adults. The need 
is for school plants and equipment to re- 
Place the obsolete. The need above all is 
Tor the best salary scale to attract the Na- 
tion's best teachers and educational leaders 
who might bring to these communities a 
new inspiration for learning and one that 
Will put a new price tag on the value of edu- 
cation to the individual and the community, 

In the war on poverty which President 
Johnson so commendably proposes to wage, 
Nothing Is likely to produce the reward 
that will come from lifting the educational 
level of the people living in the areas of 
Poverty in this Nation. Whatever is spent 
Wisely in the field of education will be har- 
vested many times over through the devel- 
opment of human resources that will in- 
creasingly enable these people to become 
Productive and contributing members of our 
society. 

Any program for an all-out attack on il- 
literacy and the lifting of educational stand- 
ards throughout all Appalachia calls for both 
money and leadership. The time has per- 

Ps arrived when the school administrators 
throughout Appalachia should come together 
in a meeting motivated by a common cause, 
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that the children in this area shall have 
educational opportunities just as good as the 
children in the most economically favored 
communities of our country. An organized 
effort on the part of the many school lead- 
ers represented in the Appalachian area 
should prove to be most fruitful. The war 
on poverty must be fought mainly with dol- 
lars on the educational front. Just as the 
federally impacted areas, or the colleges in 
their quest for construction. funds, or school 
districts needing vocational education aid, 
or schools receiving NDEA appropriations 
look to the Federal Government for funds, 
so must the school districts of Appalachia 
look to the Federal Government for funds 
adequate in amount to provide the edu- 
cational opportunities so badly needed 
throughout this area. This would seem to 
be our surest way of converting this vast 
area from one of a national economic lia- 
bility to one of a national economic asset, 
and of providing these people with oppor- 
tunities for happier, fuller, and more fruitful 
lives. This would seem to be the surest 
way to win the war on poverty. Isn't it 
about time we get started? 


Legion Post Stimulates Youth Activities 
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HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, many organizations sponsor and 
encourage athletic activities for the 
young people of the Los Angeles area, 
and I would like to commend three of 
these groups in particular today. 

Under the auspices of the Farmers In- 
surance Group American Legion Post 
707, and cosponsored by the Southern 
California Grocers Association and 
Pepsi-Cola bottlers, a baseball tourna- 
ment will be held this year during the 
Easter vacation. 

This tournament goes beyond the scope 
of the regular little league type baseball 
and I think my colleagues will find the 
project of interest. 

Conducted by International Junior 
Baseball, Inc—a youth movement of 
7,000 boys, managers, and coaches—the 
Easter tournament will send a top rank- 
ing team of 12-year-old boys to play in a 
grand championship playoff with a team 
from the State of Washington. This 
later event will take place in the Los 
Angeles Coliseum on July 4, 1964, prior to 
the American Legion fireworks show. 

The winning team from the champion- 
ship July 4 game will be rewarded with 
an all-expense paid trip to Hawaii as 
guests of American Legion Post 707. 

Mr. Speaker, I think all parties to this 
most worthy project are deserving of 
mention. Iam sure the President will be 
delighted to see his urging of more ath- 
letic activities for young people taken so 
seriously in Los Angeles, and I hope 
cities and towns in other parts of the 
country will consider similar programs. 

American Legion Post 707, the South- 
ern California Grocers Association, and 
the Pepsi-Cola bottlers have been com- 
mended in resolutions passed by both the 
city and county of Los Angeles. 


I know 
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many of my colleagues will also wish to 
express their admiration for this youth 
project. An excellent article on the sub- 
ject was written by Paul Zimmerman and 
printed in the Los Angeles Times on 
January 15, 1964. I reprint that article 
at this time for the further information 
of those interested in youth activities: 
‘TEENAGERS IN EASTER EVENT 
(By Paul Zimmerman) 

Now a new touch is being added to teen- 
age baseball. 

Under the auspices of International Junior 
Baseball, Inc, a nonprofit organization, a 
southern California tournament is going to 
be held during Easter vacation for teams 
made up of 12-year-old boys. z 

The goal for the victorious team is a game 
in the coliseum July 4 as a part of the big 
fireworks show there. Dick Pittenger, director 
of special events for the Los Angeles County 
Council of the American Legion, which stages 
the show, made the announcement Tuesday. 

The local champions will go up against 
a representative from the State of Washing- 
ton for a trophy put up by Casey Stengel, 
manager of the New York Mets, and a trip 
to Hawaii. 

This game feature of the Legion fireworks 
show is not new, but the Easter tournament 
is, and Pittenger envisions a tational cham- 
pionship in the collseum in the not too 
remcete i are. 

The Southern California Grocers Associa- 
tion and the local Pepsi-Cola bottlers have 
agreed to cosponsor the teams in the Easter 
tournament to select the champion through 
elimination play. 

< LOST BY SHUTOUT 

“We decided on this program to strengthen 
southern California's chances,” said Pitten- 
ger, “after the visiting W. team 
pinned our ears back, 9 to 0, a year ago.” 

Why 1° -year-old players? 

“Surveys show that is the age when young 
ballplayers really become coordinated,” said 
Pittenger, “and before they move into more 
mature phases where youngsters begin to 
lose their enthusiasm for this type of com- 
petition.” 


Pittenger organized the first 12-year-old 
game as a part of the Legion's coliseum July 4 
show 4 years ago, bringing a Honolulu police- 
sponsored team here to face a southern Cali- 
fornia group. 

Featured on the Hawaii team was a girl 
pitcher, Casey Ishamoto. She was such a 
sensation that national magazines featured 
her across the land. 

“That was our first and last girl,” said 
Dick. “We're growing up now. A national 
championship will be next.” 


A Small Businessman Looks Ahead 
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HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1964 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though it remains to be seen what ac- 
tion Congress will take on the proposals 
to lower the workweek to 35 hours, H.R, 
3102, and the double overtime bill, H.R. 
9802, I believe it is our duty to refer both 
bills to one of our semiactive investigat- 
ing committees for internment in a man- 
ner not unlike the Domestic Peace Corps, 
ZIP code numbers, and other ill-advised 
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theoretical schemes that are best re- 
membered for their ability to incite ad- 
verse public comment. 

One of my very substantial constitu- 
ents, who employs a dozen men or so, 
has, I believe, expressed the sentiment of 
the small businessman on H.R. 3102 in 
a manner which is both amusing and 


alarming. He writes: 

The 35-hour week bill, H.R. 3102, if passed 
would throw at least one-half of the small 
businessmen out of business. In order to 
organize and administer a 35-hour week, the 
small businessman would have to work 70 
to 80 hours, so we figure why bother, liqui- 
date, get a job ourselves causing more un- 
employment and maybe a 15-hour week. 
Nice dream? 


Let’s Pretend 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in an ex- 
cellent editorial, the Waterloo (Iowa) 
Daily Courier points to several examples 
of how leftwing intellectuals and State 
Department officials play the dangerous 
game of Let's Pretend.” As the Courier 
explains, these individuals promote the 
great delusion that everything is all right 
throughout the world, when in fact U.S. 
foreign policy has been a dismal failure. 
The Courier editorial reads as follows: 
U.S. FOREIGN POLICY BRINGS ONLY FAILURE 

"We had in Dallas a graphic demonstra- 
tion of what our opponent's philosophy can 
do to a twisted mind grown sick upon it,” 
Allan Drury says in the current issue of the 
Reader's Digest. 

“Communism,” he notes, “has been 
spreading hatred and violence for almost 50 
years. Yet despite the steadily mounting 
evidence of its nature, there have been many 
Americans, some in very influential posi- 


tions, who have desperately pretended that 


the Communist conspiracy is just a nice 
group of ed people with whom we 
can get along if we keep treating them with 
decency—a decency they cannot understand 
and do not respect.” 

Drury's article is entitled, “The Dangerous 
Game of Let's Pretend,’” And it is a game 
that is played in far more instances than 
Drury cites. 

For example, great emphasis has been 
placed on the claim that President Kennedy 
in 1962 made the Soviet Union back down 
during the Cuban missile crisis. In ret- 
rospect, however, it is clear that the Soviet 
Union obtained exactly what it wanted—a 
U.S. guarantee not to invade Cuba. Thus, 
the Communists have obtained the Western 
Hemisphere base for subversion which they 
desired. Yet we continue to pretend that 
this was a great American victory. 

Furthermore, we like to pretend that aid 
to pro-Communist rulers around the world 
is Justified because it keeps them from join- 
ing the Communist bloc outright. Yet the 
petty tyrant, Sukarno, is preparing to launch 
a war in southeast Asia by attacking the new 
Malaysian Federation. It is impossible to 
see how he could be more anti-American if 
no aid at all had been given. 

We like to pretend that a conciliatory 
policy will win friends among agitators. 
Yet the decision to permit the Panamanian 
fag to fly over American territory in the 
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Canal Zone probably did more to encourage 
Panamanian agitators than anything else 
we could have done. 

We like to pretend that every new nation 
in Africa is prepared for parliamentary 
democracy and that savages will quickly be- 
come devoted to constitutional government. 
But the record shows that this concept 
merely opens the way for Communist sub- 
version, replacing the old colonialism by a 
Communist dictatorship. 

These and other great delusions are pro- 
moted by an influential group.of leftwing 
intellectuals and State Department officials 
whose devotion to American survival must 
be questioned. Never in the history of the 
world has a policy of failure been so per- 
sistently promoted with such specious argu- 
ments. But we pretend that everything is 
all right. 


Cattlemen Facing Economic Distress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, in line 
with my efforts to unite my colleagues 
in seeking a solution to the meat import 
problem, I wish to call attention to an 
article from the New York Times of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1964, written by Mr. Wallace 
Turner. Mr. Turner's evaluation of this 
situation is factual and totally realistic. 
I commend it to you for your serious 
consideration: 

CATTLEMEN FACING ECONOMIC DISTRESS 
(By Wallace Turner) 


San Francisco, February 19.—The western 
cattle business was pictured today as going 
through an extensive shakeout under the 
influence of growing meat imports and 
changes in the buying structure of the re- 
tall meat business. 

“The strength of the chainstore buyers 
is such as to force meatpackers to buy as 
cheaply as possible,” said Paul Blackman, 
chairman of the Western States Meat Pack- 
ers Association. “Unfortunately, we find 
that some of the cattlemen can't survive 
under these conditions.” : 

The packers themselves, 18 months ago, 
were well involved in cattle raising and feed- 
ing operations, he said, but now have almost 
entirely withdrawn from it. 

The comments of Mr. Blackman and of 
L. Blaine Liljenquist, the packers’ associa- 
tion president, were made at a press con- 
ference at the Sheraton Palace Hotel this 
morning as the association's 18th annual 
convention opened. 

All across the West in the last year, cattle- 
men have been caught with heavy losses. In 
November, sales in Denver, for example, 
losses of $20 to $70 a head were reported by 
Colorado feeders. Many of the complaints 
made then in Denver were directed to the 
buying practices of chain stores, which 
forced down prices. 

Some of this was confirmed today in the 
press conference by Mr. Blackman, who said 
that buying methods had so changed the 
packing industry in the last 15 years that 
today the power was in the hands of a few 
buyers representing the chain stores. 

“The livestock people are taking a terrible 
beating,” he said. “When some of them 
cash in their herds this year, they will be 
fiat broke.” 

A lot of this economic distress will force 
the inexperienced cattlemen out of the mar- 
ket, he said. > 
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TREND IS WEIGHED 


“The dentists and doctors and lawyers 
will be spending more time in their offices,” 
he said. “Where these people will fall by 
the wayside, the business will come back 
into the hands of the professional cattle- 
men.” 

A further depressing effect on the live- 
stock market has come with the rise in im- 
ports of meat from such big producers as 
Australia and New Zealand. Total imports 
amounted to 11 percent of domestic produc- 
tion in 1963, said Mr. Liljenqulst. 

However, the pressure of demands from 
cattlemen has brought about negotiation of 
agreements that will hold imports from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand to the 1962-63 av- 
erage, Mr. Liljenquist said. 

Meantime, he pointed out, the American 
per capita consumption continues to rise. 
He said that in 1940 this figure was 55 pounds 
of beef, and now it is 97 pounds. 


Do Not Count Barry Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is safe to say that Illinois Republicans 
are still in Senator Barry GOLDWATER’S 
corner and expect the man from Arizona 
to come out fighting in the second round. 

The reason for this can be best ex- 
pressed by reading a letter from one of 
my constituents and an editorial by John 
Chamberlain. John F. Schmidt, of 
Peoria, Ill., coauthor of the New Fed- 
eralist, and an outstanding attorney, sent 
me a copy of his letter to a personal 
friend. This letter endorses the GOLD- 
WATER philosophy of working for closer 
accord with our friends. Mr. Schmidt 
feels in this way, democracy will triumph 
without war. 

The editorial to which I referred 
earlier is by the conservative columnist 
and author John Chamberlain. The 
article appeared in many papers 
throughout the country and was pub- 
lished under the following headline in 
the February 10, 1964, issue of the 
Tampa (Fla.) Times. x 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the letter and the editorial at this point: 
Wuy CONSERVATIVES SHOULD BACK ATLANTIC 

UNION 
NOVEMBER 11, 1930. 

Dear Watt: This letter is prompted by 
your oft-repeated objection to Atlantic Un- 
ion, based on the fact that so many of the 
European countries are so strongly Socialist 
that you would not want to be united with 
them. This objection strikes a responsive 
chord in me, too. As you know, I am & 
Gotpwatrr Republican and so am appalled 
and dismayed at the amount of socialism 
present today in our free societies, and the 
speed with which all of us are moving toward 
more collectivism rather than less. 

Arguments that one person finds persua- 
sive will not necessarily convince another, 
of course. Nevertheless, because your basic 
philosophy and principles are a lot like mine, 
I shall attack the problem by explaining why 
Atlantic Union appeals to me—not in spite 
of my conservatism, but because of it. 

First, my above reference to free societies: 
Included are Europe’s Socialist nations, not 
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because they have free market economies, 
but because they have a political framework 
Which permits of change via the ballot box. 
This last is the critical characteristic, be- 
Cause there is hope as long as the potential 
for change exists. You and I know that 
Communism deprives its opposition of all 
Political rights, so that once communism 
acquires control, the prospect of peaceful 
Change is reduced to substantially nothing. 

Occasionally, we of the Atlantic Union 
Persuasion hear an objection that Socialist 
nations cannot federate with free-market 
Nations. I understand that your objection 
is not that they cannot, but that they 
should not. It is, of course, obvious that 
they can, because Canada has the proof of 
this. National Review for September 24, 
1963, sets forth this commentary: 

“Two adjoining Canadian prairie Prov- 
inces, Alberta and Saskatchewan, are in in- 
structive contrast. Alberta has the fastest 
economic growth rate in the nation, Sas- 
Katchewan one of the slowest. Alberta is 
debt free, Saskatchewan is heavily in debt. 
Alberta is bringing in a medical care plan 
based on voluntary participation that has 
Complete support from the doctors, insurance 
Companies, and the public at large. Sas- 
katchewan last year introduced compulsory 
medicare—provoking a doctors’ strike, driv- 

scores of badly needed doctors out of 
the Province permanently—which was set- 
led only through a compromise that left 
&n atmosphere of hatred and suspicion, Al- 
berta has the most conservative government 
in Canada; Saskatchewan is ruled by the 
Only outright Socialist regime in the 

Proving what? First, these two widely 
divergent economies live side-by-side on a 
Peaceful basis, neither being a military 
threat to the other because they are mem- 
bers of the same federal government. Sec- 
Ond, they provide the best possible proof 
ot the superiority of a free economy. 
Granted, this proof is not automatic, be- 
Cause truth requires that its- proponents 
Speak out in its behalf. But the situation in 
Canada effectively eliminates the argument 
that the prosperous economy had an unfair 
advantage in the form of a stabler currency, 
or better protection against foreign invasion, 
Or better access to world markets and re- 
Sources—and many other points that apolo- 
gists for socialism bring up. Because so 
many of the conditions affecting the econ- 
Omies of Alberta and Saskatchewan are ex- 
actly identical for both, it becomes much 
easier to demonstrate that freedom accounts 
Tor the difference in their prosperity. 

Now, just as the geometry teacher can 
Prove that a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points but cannot 
Make everybody believe it, so the Alberta- 
Saskatchewan case does, not automatically 
Convince everybody that a free economy pro- 
duces gréater prosperity than a regulated 
one. However, it certainly makes it much 
easier to convince many people than would 
be the case if those two provinces were en- 
tirely unrelated and separate political en- 
tities, If we who advocate freedom take 
Proper advantage of this situation, we can 
Conceivably make a few more friends for 
economic freedom. 

Applying the Canadian example to the 
North Atlantic Community, surely we can 
federate economies that vary widely in their 
basic attitudes toward government regula- 
tion, We can, but should we? 

We should because we would thus have 
an excellent labortaory for experimenting 
in social legislation, I personally am certain 
that the freer economies would prove their 
Superiority so convincingly that the people 
in the more strictly regulated economies 
Would be forced to relax government regula- 
tion more and more, step-by-step. Certainly 
it would be easier to convince the voters of 
the advantages of freedom, and and voters 
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government restrictions out of existence. 
OPEN THE WAY FROM SOCIALISM 


Another reason for uniting with even the 
socialistic but politically free nations is 
keep open the avenue of return to a 
Our Atlantic union would enjoy 


difficult for the government-control advo- 
cates to deprive their people of the truth. 
Since the truth is invariably on the side of 
freedom, it is important to me that we keep 
the lines of communication open. 

When we shrink from federating with more 
soclialistic nations because we dislike social- 
ism, we tend to forget that there are many 
free-enterprisers in the socialist nations. A 
union of the free would strengthen the 
hand of freedom in socialist nations in sey- 
eral ways. It would give outspoken free- 
dom advocates the same ammunition we now 
have in Canada, discussed above. Union 
guarantees of freedom of the press would 
promote a free interchange of information, 
which is bound to strengthen freedom if we 
avail ourselves of the opportunity. 

On the subject of conservatism in Europe, 
see William F. Buckley’s piece in National 
Review for November 5. (I well appreciate 
that Buckley's extreme nationalism could not 
accept an Atlantic union, but Mr. Buckley 
provides me, in virtually every issue of Na- 
tional Review, with many potent arguments 
for Atlantic union—whether he likes the fact 
or not.) Buckley is fearful, as am I, of 
Italy’s going Communist from within. If 
that happens outside an Atlantic union, we 
will suffer a terrible and perhaps irreversible 
loss, If it were to happen within an At- 
lantic Union, there would remain a chance 
to reverse the process. 

Another potent reason for an Atlantic 
union is the stimulus it would give to free- 
dom by helping to solve many of our present 
problems that drive us to ever-increasing 
government regulation. Unemployment is 
usually considered a strictly internal prob- 
lem—and I would continue to look at it that 
way in most respects, However, a basic cause 
of unemployment is the interference with 
trade achieved by national laws. 


SOLVE UNEMPLOYMENT, EASE TAXES 


The Common Market has shown that the 
lifting of national trade barriers can stimu- 
late trade. I feel sure that the free trade 
area of an Atlantic Union would go a very 
long way toward solving unemployment 
throughout such a union. This would great- 
ly ease our tax burden, as is evident from 
the fact that half of our Minois taxes pay 
for unemployment relief without curing the 
problem. If we could put most of those peo- 
ple to work, we would increase the useful- 
ness of the population as a whole and 
simultaneously rid ourselves of a lot of bu- 
reaucratic machinery, in addition to cutting 
taxes. 

Clarence Streit pointed out years ago that, 
in our present interdependent economies, 
nationalism and socialism go together. 

This is true because extreme nationalism 
creates problems that would be largely solved 
through union (common defense, trade, cur- 
rency). Then we attempt to solve those 
problems with more and more government 
controls. Actually, people like us, who favor 
a free economy, should decide whether we 
want freedom or unlimited nationalism; we 
cannot have both. 

One argument I hear often is that Federal 
union with the poorer, socialist nations will 
drag us down to their level economically. 
We know, however, from our own experience 
and that of Canada that this is simply not 


See “Nationalism Means Nationalization,” 
May 1950 Freedom & Union; reprint avail- 
able from our office. 
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true. Furthermore, within an Atlantic fed- 
eral union, nationalism can be a powerful 
factor for freedom. Once we have the poli- 
tical framework for solving our strictly com- 
mon problems (citizenship, trade, currency, 
defense, and communications), we can de- 
pend on strong nationalist sentiment to pre- 
vent overcentralization of power in the At- 
lantic union government. 

Some critics like to point to the centrali- 
gation of power in our United States of 
America, since 1932 and say that the same 
thing will happen in the proposed Atlantic 
union. There are several answers to that 
objection. Our own United States of Amer- 
ica was the first actual federal union, and 
we have learned much about federation 
since 1789, An Atlantic union constitution 
would probably be more specific in defining 
the delegated powers than was done in our 
Constitution in 1787. Also, one reason for 
the increase in power in our Federal Govern- 
ment was the fact that, for a long time now, 
we have been trying to solve international 
problems on a nationalistic basis, and the 
job cannot be done that way. 

As a former isolationist, I confess to hay- 
ing been impressed greatly by Christian 
ethics, I hear fellow Christians argue for 
nationalism from a Christian base, and to 
me this is false Christianity. Jesus rejected 
nationalism, and that fact is so clear and 
obvious that I find it absolutely impossible 
to defend unlimited nationalism on the basis 
of Christian doctrine. To me, the matter 
has to be resolved on a moral basis first. 
Just as I am not a nationalist purely for 
the sake of nationalism, I am also not an 
internationalist for the sake of interna- 
tionalism. 

From my viewpoint, adherence to Chris- 
tian precepts makes for the maximum of 
human freedom, so I would solve the na- 
tionalism versus internationalism question 
on the basis of “Which way makes for the 
greatest degree of freedom?” 
myself about pointing an accusing finger 
others and criticizing them (and I have done 
this), because I hear Isaiah thundering at 
me, “A people * * * which say, stand by 
thyself, come not near to m& for I am 
holier than thou. These are a smoke in my 
nose.“ 

Fifty years ago, isolationism could be 
practiced without endangering the freedom 
of the entire world, whether it made eco- 
nomic sense or not. But today, the worst 
tyranny in history stands ready to conquer 
the world. We can no longer afford the 
luxury of keeping the free peoples divided. 

Sincerely yours, 


Prorta, ILL. 


Joun F. SCHMIDT. 


GOLDWATER AND STRETT AREN'T FAR APART 
(By John Chamberlain) 


Continuing my home work I've caught up 
with the complete text of Barry GOLDWATER'S 
long piece of foreign policy in Life magazine. 
And, as I had suspected, what GOLDWATER 
says about foreign policy is not what his 
detractors, both Democratic and Republican, 
say he says about It, 

The suspicion, indeed, has been noised 
abroad that Barry GOLDWATER is a dangerous 
character who would push us to the brink of 
war in no time. “The housewives won't 
vote for him,” so a housewife said to me the 
other day. But if the housewives will read 
what GOLDWATER actually says, they will dis- 
cover a marked correspondence between his 
ideas and those of Clarence Streit, the peace- 
ful soul who wants to save the world by fed- 
erating the Atlantic democracies into such a 
Strong community that the Communists 
would never dare attack it. 

Clarence Streit’s view, which he sets forth 
in the January issue of his magazine, Free- 
dom & Union, is that John F, Kennedy began 
his term of office wisely, with an approach 
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to “Atlantic partnership" built on a strength- 
ening of NATO. To cement the partnership 
Kennedy setup his early meeting with De 
Gaulle. But in Streit’s opinion Kennedy 
made a fatal mistake of continuing on from 
Paris to Vienna to do some explorative sum- 
mitry” with Khrushchey. This miffed De 
Gaulle. And Le Grand Charles” was further 
miffed when Kennedy, after his famous 
American University speech, turned to deal- 
ing over the heads of the West European na- 
tions with Moscow. 

The trouble with this approach, accord- 
ing to Streit, is that it hands Khrushchey 
just what he wants, a weakened NATO al- 
lance. It enables Moscow to use divide- 
and-rule tactics in its diplomacy. 

Well, so much for Clarence Streit, whom 
nobody ever accused of being a warmonger. 
Now as to Barry GOLDWATER. What GOLD- 
WATER proposes is, quite simply, to lead from 
strength without being bellicose about it. 
He doesn't propose getting out of the U.N. 
as it is at present constituted, but he thinks 
the U.N. is primarily useful to the West “as 
a forum in which to discuss Communist vio- 
lations of the charter.” In terms of peace, 
says Barry, “I view the NATO alliance—the 
Atlantic community—as a far more practical 
tool than the U.N.” 

As Barry GOLDWATER sees it, we are now 


rapidly isolating ourselves by our current 


policies. The French are going off in one 
direction, the British in another. Nobody 
wants to support us in Vietnam, nobody re- 
spects our efforts to blockade Cuba, every- 
body laughs at us when we are insulted in 
Panama, in Ghana, and by a 2-day-old 
“people’s republic” in Zanzibar. We are be- 
ing pushed back into Fortress America! 
only it isn't much of a fortress in an age 
of intercontinental missiles, 

“The Atlantic alliance,” says GOLDWATER, 
“could change the course of world affairs.“ 
It would need, for its protection, a NATO 
force with a commander empowered to use 
tactical nuciear weapons, on order from the 
NATO political authority, in case Europe 
was about to be overrun by numerically su- 
perior hordes. Naturally GOLDWATER does 
not think a strong NATO would ever have 
to use atomic weapons, for a strong NATO 
would never be challenged by a Communist 
nation which is unable to feed Itself. 

A lot of housewives are for Clarence Streit. 
For consistency's sake they ought to be for 
GOLDWATER, too. 


Virgil Gray Barton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK W. THOMSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12} 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with sadness that I an- 
nounce to the Congress the sudden pass- 
ing on Friday, March 6, of Virgil Gray 
Barton, a dedicated and able public 
servant. He passed away in the service 
of his country while on an official trip to 
Houston, Tex. 

Gray Barton was born, reared, and 
educated a Texan; but he was first of all 
a servant of the American public and 
the American farmer. 

He called Overton, Tex., his home- 
town and was educated at Southwest 
Texas State College. 

Gray Barton entered the Federal serv- 
ice 25 years ago as an employee of the 
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US. Department of Agriculture. He 
came to Washington in 1950 and served 
since that time in administration of 
farm price support programs. 

At the time of his passing, he was 
Administrative Chief of Farm Price 
Support Regulations. His duties were to 
develop price support regulations and 
handbooks for rice, other grains, and 
cotton. These duties he performed ef- 
ficiently and well. 

He was well known, admired, and 
liked by my constitutents in the Texas 
rice industry, and I considered him a 
personal friend. 

We will miss Gray Barton. We extend 
condolences to his dear family and share 
with them their grief. 


Ambassador White 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very pleased to have this opportunity 
to express my hearty approval of the 
announcement that the President will 
appoint Mrs. Katharine Elkus White an 
Ambassador in the near future, because 
I cannot think of anyone in either party, 
Republican or Democrat, who is more 
worthy of this responsible assignment. 
Mrs. White happens to be a Democrat 
and a good friend of mine, although she 
opposed me a few years ago in my cam- 
paign for reelection to Congress, She is 
devoted to the best interests of the peo- 
ple and she has a record of public service 
which few can emulate. 

Mrs. White’s father, Abram I. Elkus, 
was a constructive public servant and 
was appointed by Woodrow Wilson as 
Ambassador to Turkey, and it is abun- 
dantly clear that Mrs. White has in- 
herited the zeal and ability of her famous 
father in the service of our country. I 
have no doubt, whatever, that she will 
perform her duties with zeal and fidelity 
and will be an outstanding representa- 
tive of the United States wherever she 
may be assigned. 

It is with great pleasure and pride that 
I append to these remarks an editorial 
appearing in the Red Bank Register un- 
der date of March 11, entitled “Ambas- 
sador White.” This editorial will express 
the views of the citizens in mene com- 
munity where she lives: 

AMBASSADOR WHITE 

The culmination of an outstanding career 
came to Red Bank's Mrs. Katharine Elkus 
White last week when President Johnson 
announced that he has appointed her to an 
ambassadorship. 

Mrs. White, a Democratic Party leader and 
chairman of the New Jersey Highway Au- 
thority, was included among 10 women se- 
lected by the President for high- ranking 
posts. 

Thus, once again Mrs. White has brought 
great honor not only to herself but to her 
hometown, county, and State as well. The 
President, looking into Mrs. White's past 
accomplishments, must have concluded that 
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she was indeed qualified to represent the 
United States to an as yet unnamed country. 
For Mrs. White, a former Red Bank mayor, 
the honor no doubt meant: much for two 
reasons—the first that she was following, in 
the footsteps of her late father, Abram I. 
Elkus, Ambassador to Turkey during the 
Woodrow Wilson administration, and the 
second that women were being selected for 
important posts by the administration. 
Mrs. White is to be congratulated on her 
new assignment. We look for her to meet 
the many responsibilities of her new office, 


Statement of Joseph J. Lombardo, 
Commander in Chief of Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on March 
10 I was privileged to present to the dis- 
tinguished members of the Committee 
on Veterans Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Joseph J. Lombardo, com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States. 

I am proud of Mr. Lombardo as a fel- 
low member of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars in my own county of Kings. Iam 
privileged to represent him in the Con- 
gress since he resides in my district with 
his wife and three children. 

I am honored that this great national 
organization has chosen as its leader a 
man who had a distinguished combat 
record with the Marine Corps in World 
War II. As a former infantryman I 
know the commitment of loyalty and 
courage which he made in the perilous 
combat zone of the Pacific. 

Mr. Lombardo is a distinguished mem- 
ber of the bar of the city of New York 
and has been admitted to practice be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

In our community he is regarded as & 
leader, a man of great devotion to his 
church, and a fine American who has 
never forgotten the debt we owe to the 
veterans who manned the battle stations 
which saved our freedom. 

His term as National Commander was 
preceded by a record of illustrious serv- 
ice in county and State offices and a par- 
ticulaily effective contribution which he 
made as National Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral. 

I know that all Members of Congress 
who attended the colorful dinner ten- 
dered on the night of March 10 at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel were much im- 
pressed by the tenor and sincerity of the 
speech delivered by Mr. Lombardo to 
that audience. 

Our district, our State, and our Na- 
tion, are truly proud that this outstand- 
ing veterans’ organization is so ably led 
by such a man as Joe Lombardo. The 
statement he made before the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee of the House articu- 
lates most clearly the credentials which 
he has for the high position he holds and 
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I am pleased to submit it for the infor- 

mation of my colleagues: 

STATEMENT oF JOSEPH J. LOMBARDO, COM- 
MANDER IN CHIEF, VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
Wars or THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE THE 
HoUsE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, first, I want to express my deep 

appreciation to you, Mr. Chairman, and your 

Outstanding committee for granting the Vet- 

erans of Foreign Wars of the United States 

the privilege of this special hearing and per- 
mitting me to present some of the high- 
lights of our current legislative program. 

We know that all of you are extremely busy 

and we appreciate the fact that your pres- 

nce here this morning signifies your interest 
in veterans’ affairs and your interest in the 

Viewpoint and objectives of the Veterans of 

Foreign Wars of the United States. 

As you may have observed, I am accom- 
Panied this morning by 53 Voice of Democ- 
racy winners from the 50 States, District of 
Columbia, Japan, and the Canal Zone. The 
Voice of Democracy program is a broadcast 
Script writing contest for all high school 
Students. We believe this particular pro- 
gram is an outstanding example of further- 
ing the great purpose of the VFW to main- 
tain and extend the institutions of American 
freedom, upon which this great Nation was 
founded and has been preserved. Tonight, 
at our annual dinner, the national Voice of 
Democracy winner will receive a $5,000 
Scholarship award; second place winner will 
receive a $3,500 scholarship award; third 
Place winner will receive a $2,500 scholarship 
award; and the fourth place winner will ré- 
Ceive a $1,500 scholarship award. 

I am also accompanied to this hearing by 
a large group of my comrades. These men 
represent the leadership of the Veterans of 

Wars of the United States. Most of 
them are elected national officers and elected 
leaders of our State organization—men from 
every State in the Union. Among our na- 
tional officers are those who are moving to- 

Ward the top and those who have served at 

the top and who continue to serve in actiye 

advisory capacities, In addition, we have 

Many comrades—prominent and successful 

in their communities—who are giving gen- 

erously of their time and effort as members 
of important national committees. All are 
assembled in Washington for our annual 

Conference of national officers and depart- 

ment commanders. I am sure I speak for 

them in extending their personal thanks for 
the privilege of this special hearing. I hope 
that sometime today you will have an oppor- 
tunity to meet them. I know they are anx- 
lous to meet and know you better. I am 
Pleased to acknowledge that their leadership 
produced the largest membership, for 
this time of year, in the long history of the 

Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

For the benefit of the new members of 
this committee and to refresh the memory 
ot you who are busy with other problems, 
may I take a minute or two to explain the 
Origin and purpose of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States. It was 
founded in 1899 by a small group of returned 
Oversea veterans of the Spanish-American 
War who believed there was a need for an 

tion of men who had served their 

Country overseas during time of war. Since 

that humble beginning the VFW has grown 

to an organization of approximately 1,300,- 

000 members in some 10,000 posts located in 

every State in the Union, the Territories, 

and some foreign countries. Our member- 
ship, as indicated, is restricted to men who 
have served in the U.S. Armed Forces on for- 
eign soil or in hostile waters during some 

War, campaign, or expedition for which a 

Campaign badge or medal has been author- 

ized. In addition, we have an outstanding 

auxiliary with 400,000 members. 

We are proud of the quality, as well as the 
Quantity, of our membership and find it 
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difficult to resist pointing out that many of 
our members have achieved outstanding dis- 
tinction in many fields, including public 
affairs. We are proud that the President of 
the United States, as well as many Members 
of Congress, holds membership in the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. Many Members of 
Congress have furnished outstanding lead- 
ership to our organization at the post, dis- 
trict, State, and national levels. 

The common purpose of our organization 
is to Honor the dead by helping the living.” 
To achieve this objective, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States—over the 
years—has initiated many activities and 
programs. High on this list is our national 
home for widows and orphans, located at 
Eaton Rapids, Mich. This home, founded 
in 1926, is a model in the care of young 
people. 

Another program of great value to vet- 
erans is our national rehabilitation service, 
which has provided counseling and claims 
service to millions of veterans and their 
dependents. Our rehabilitation service is, 
and has been, available to all veterans re- 

less of whether they are members or 
eligible to membership in the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

Ranking high in the activities of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars is our community ac- 
tivities program, with which you, Mr. Chair- 
man, and many members of this committee, 
are familiar. Last year, approximately 10,000 
posts and auxiliaries sponsored and under- 
took more than 500,000 community activity 
projects throughout the United States. We 
believe this program helps to build a strong- 
er and better America and breathes life into 
our motto “to honor the dead by helping the 
living.” 

Immediately following our national con- 
vention, our national legislative committee 
met for the purpose of considering the reso- 
lutions adopted by the convention and to 
outline the highlights of those resolutions in 
a concise and comprehensive program. I 
chose as my legislative chairman an out- 
standing VFW member, three times com- 
mander in chlef of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, and a member of 
the Congress for 22 years. Of course, I am 
referring to our good friend, James E. Van 
Zandt. 

Briefly, I wish to discuss with you the 
highlights of the evaluations of this commit- 


tee. The highlights are the result of serious 


study, free discussion, and open debate in- 
volving approximately 300 resolutions adopt- 
ed by the last national convention, held in 
Seattle, Wash. It was the judgment of these 
committee members from all sections of the 
United States that the highlights covered in 
their program are worthy and deserving of 
top priority during the current fiscal year. 
This does not mean, however, that other 
items in our overall program are to be ne- 
glected, but that special consideration should 
be given the key objectives. 

Our No. 1 key legislative objective for this 
year is the establishment of a standing 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in the U.S. 
Senate. I fully realize that this is a matter 
for the determination of the Senate and I 
only want you to know that it is our long- 
standing admiration and respect for the 
House Veterans’ Committee which has dem- 
onstrated beyond any doubt the great need 
for an equivalent committee in the Senate. 

Our second key objective is additional 
nursing home beds for long-term care of 
chronically ill, veterans. I cannot heap 
enough praise on your subcommittee, 
headed by Robert E. “Fats” Everett, which 
worked so long and diligently probing into 
and establishing the need for these addi- 
tional beds. We, in the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, are fully aware 
of what prompted the late President Ken- 
nedy to authorize 2,000 nursing home beds 
the evening before your full committee was 
to meet and report H.R. 8009. The VA hos- 
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pital system is one of the foundation stones 
in the structure of veterans’ benefits and 
rights. We realize it is a constantly chang- 
ing program. The aging citizen is a national 
concern and we are extremely pleased that 
this committee and the House have unani- 
mously endorsed the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars view that the aging veteran is a spe- 
cial national concern as expressed in your 
approval of the nursing home care bill, H.R. 
8009. I assure your committee and the 
House that I am vigorously urging every 
member of the VFW to do everything within 
his own limits to persuade his U.S. Senators 
to approve H.R. 8009 before the 88th Con- 
gress adjourns. 

Our third key objective deals with the 
pension prog am, often referred to as the 
hottest veterans’ program before the Con- 

. Iam proud of the magnificent record 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States for taking the lead in seeking 
liberalized pension legislation, especially for 
the veterans of World War I. Our World 
War I bill is HR. 33, introduced by past 
Commander in Chief Dick ROUDEBUSH, now 
representing the Fifth District of Indiana, 
and is distinguishable by its provision for 
an additional 10 percent for those who served 
overseas or in hostile waters during wartime. 

A new phenomenon in recent years is the 
vanguard of World War II veterans who have 
already reached age 60. In addition, thou- 
sands of other younger veterans of World 
War II and the Korean conflict have been 
struck down by accident and disease and are 
on the pension rolls permanently and 
totally disabled for the rest of their lives. 
Cognizant of these facts, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States is the 
sponsor of H.R. 9665, a bill which would 
liberalize the existing pension program 
covered by Public Law 86-211, both for living 
veterans and their widows and dependents. 
We realize the demands upon our Govern- 
ment are almost limitless and we know there 
are rarely simple solutions or pat answers 
to the many comprehensive problems which 
come before the Congress. We, in the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, however, earnestly solicit your 
favorable consideration to Iiberalize the 
existing income limitations and increased 
pension payments for those unfortunate 
veterans who are at the lower end of our 
economic and social scale. We know that 
with more than a million World War I vet- 
erans on the pension rolls that improvement 
of the existing program will help these vet- 
erans who served during World War I more 
than other group. We are hoping for 
favorable consideration of H.R. 9665 in the 
very near future. 

Our fourth major objective deals with vet- 
erans’ preference and calls for vigorous op- 
position to attempts to weaken and eliminate 
veterans’ preference in the Federal civil serv- 
ice. Iam aware that legislation dealing with 
this program is not referred to this commit- 
tee but rather comes under the jurisdiction 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee. May I take this opportunity, however, to 
advise the Congress of the increasing alarm 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars with respect 
to the rising number of cases that have come 
to our attention which would weaken or 
eliminate veterans’ preference in the Federal 
civil service. Since most State veterans’ pref- 
erence laws are modeled along Federal lines, 
it is feared by many that any weakening of 
the Federal civil service will mean the event- 
ual repeal of veterans’ preference for hun- 
dreds of thousands of veterans employed in 
State, county, and local government agencies. 
Your support of this objective to resist any 
effort to weaken the Veterans’ Preference Act 
is strongly requested. 

I will not discuss in detail other legisla- 
tive objectives of our organization, but cer- 
tainly I want to bring some of the points to 
your attention for favorable consideration. 
They include the following. 
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GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 


Elevate Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
to Cabinet status. 


COMPENSATION 


Continued favorable consideration of com- 
pensation rates for the service-disabled, in- 
cluding dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation payable to widows, children, and de- 
pendent parents of veterans who died from 
service-connected disabilities. 


HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL CARE 


Additional VA hospital and medical treat- 
ment facilities for the aging veteran popula- 
tion. 

Outpatient treatment for all veterans en- 
titled to permanent and total disability pen- 
sion payments. 

EDUCATION 

Educational assistance, similar to that 
provided under the War Orphans’ Educa- 
tional Assistance Act, to children of veterans 
who are permanently and totally disabled 
from wartime service-connected disability. 

BURIAL FLAG 


You are doubtless aware of the reduction 
in the size of burial flags issued by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. We understand the 
Department of Defense declined to direct a 
similar change. We believe the original in- 
tent for the flag to be of sufficient size to 
fully drape the casket should continue to be 
honored. The reduction of the flag from 
5 by 9% feet to 4%½ by 7 feet represents a 33- 
percent decrease in the square area of the 
fiag, but a savings in cost of less than 9 per- 
cent. We hope the Congress will act favor- 
ably on H.R. 9427 introduced by Congress- 
man RoupgesusH to direct the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to restore the burial flag 
to its original size. 

EMPLOYMENT 


Continue veterans’ preference in classify- 
‘ing and referring veterans for job placement 
and training by veterans’ employment sery- 
ice in local State employment offices 
throughout the Nation. 

INSURANCE 


With respect to the insurance program, 
there may appear to be some inconsistency 
in our two objectives concerning this pro- 
gram. Successive national conventions of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States have endorsed reopening the NSLI 
program for all veterans for a period of at 
least 1 year to permit the obtaining of up 
to $10,000 worth of Government life insur- 
ance. Included in this group are a large 
number of service-disabled veterans whose 
disabilities prohibit their obtaining com- 
mercial life insurance. The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States is deeply 
concerned over this development and 
strongly urges this committee and the Con- 
gress to make this insurance available to 
the service disabled, not only for a period 
of 1 year, but on a continuing basis as pro- 
vided in our Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
U.S. sponsored bills, H.R. 9717 and H.R. 9810. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated earlier, approx- 
imately 300 resolutions were adopted at our 
last national convention. I have discussed 
a mere handful. I would like, therefore, to 
have a digest of these resolutions made a 
part of my remarks at this point so that 
the record will fully refiect that all of our 
resolutions were presented to this commit- 
tee and the Congress for your study and con- 
sideration. 

Since my discharge from the Marine Corps 
in 1945, I have been active in the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the U.S. and veterans’ 
affairs. In particular, I have carefully ob- 
served the deliberations and accomplish- 
ments of this committee. It has been called 
to my attention that there-are a few indi- 
vidual veterans whose distorted concept of 
truth apparently impels them, on occasion 
to malign certain members of this commit- 
tee. I wish to take this opportunity to make 
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it clear for all time that these ed 
individuals do not speak for the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. Those of us who are close to 
the scene know there are more glamorous as- 
signments than the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, The Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the U.S. is extremely grateful for the ef- 
forts of this committee and I want to per- 
sonally thank all who have contributed to 
the establishment of the most generous vet- 
erans’ program in the world. It has taken a 
lot of hard work and we of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars appreciate it. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, we want you 
and your committee members to know that 
we strongly oppose the recommendation of 
the president of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce that this committee be abolished. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me remind you 
and your committee members that our an- 
nual dinner honoring Members of the Con- 
gress who served in the Armed Forces will 
be held tonight at the Sheraton Park Hotel. 
More than 400 Members of the Congress 
have accepted an invitation to attend this 
outstanding event. The reception will begin 
at6p.m. The dinner will start promptly at 
7 p.m. As you know, our first VFW Congres- 
sional Award will be presented to the dean 
of the U.S. Senate, the Honorable Cari Har- 
DEN, of Arizona, for outstanding service to 
the Nation. 

We are looking forward to haying you 
with us. 

Thank you again for your kindness to me 
here this morning. 


Foreign Aid Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, no man in 
or out of Government is more familiar 
with the lavish foreign aid program than 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Orro E. PASSMAN]. 
He has written an extremely important 
article entitled “The Foreign Aid Mess,” 
which appears in the February 1964, 
issue of thé New Guard, the magazine 
of Young Americans for Freedom. I 
commend the article to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

A MISGUIDED, DISAPPOINTING EXPERIMENT: 
THE ForgIioNn Am Mess 


(By Orro E. Passman, U.S. Representative 
from Louisiana) 


Foreign-aid dollar diplomacy, which is now 
costing taxpayers of the United States about 
$10 billion a year (including interest charges 
on the money borrowed to give away), un- 
questionably is, and long has been, the most 
misguided, disappointing, and expensive ex- 
periment in foreign relations ever undertaken 
by this or any other Nation. 

The foreign-aid program is being handled, 
overall, through 37 different departments and 
agencies of our Government; and it is of such 
magnitude and complexity that not only is 
it uncontrolled and, in its present form and 
scope, uncontrollable, but it is literally be- 
yond the realm of human understanding. 

Billions of dollars are being dispensed each 
year to practically every country of the world; 

this year, for example, of the other 112 coun- 
tries, America is granting assistance to 100 
governments. And, in this process, through 
the so-called mutual security program 
alone 2,157 different projects (not counting 
the vast number of subprojects) are being 
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financed—any, if not most, of them having 
but little, if any, practical justification, an 
observation which is eyen more true insofar 
as the matter of serving the best interests 
of the United States is concerned. 


LOST GOALS 


It is an irrefutable fact that the United 
States has either lost sight of the goals it 
supposedly pursues with foreign aid or pur- 
sues contradictory goals. 

Furthermore, our assistance creates envy 
and resentment by its bestowal and disillu- 
sionment and hatred by its refusal, and: 

U.S. aid often encourages the development 
or perpetuation of socialism by leaders anxi- 
ous to maintain power through the tighten- 
ing or clamping of government controls on 
practically all facets of life in their countries. 

US. aid frequently never gets any further 
than the ruling class in a country. 

Often, if not actually usually, the United 
States gets no recognition for the good our 
aid is said to accomplish. 

Massive aid is given to Communist coun- 
tries, other unfriendly countries and so- 
called neutralist countries, J 

Military aid—which, incredible though it 
is, is going this year into 68 different coun- 
tries—does not keep nations from falling 
under the Communist yoke. 

And, of particular significance, foreign aid 
is a major factor in the alarming flight of 
gold from the United States and in our Na- 
tion's dangerous balance-of-payments deficit. 

WEAK DOLLAR 


During the early years of the foreign aid 
program the dollar was regarded as a super- 
strong currency, despite the fact that the 
United States had a deficit balance-of-pay- 
ments position in every year beginning with 
1950 (through 1963 with the sole exception 
of 1957, when we experienced a surplus bal- 
ance of payments of approximately one-half 
billion dollars). 

Since 1958 the dollar has been growing 
weaker, and one of the major reasons for 
this deterioration has been the outflow of 
gold from our Nation. On December 31, 
1957, the gold stocks of the United States 
amounted to about $22.9 billion; but, since 
that date, our gold stockpile has been dimin- 
ishing steadily, and at the end of last Sep- 
tember it amounted to $15.6 billlon—a drop 
of around $7.3 billion in a little more than 
5% years. During this same period 52 coun- 
tries—each one a recipient of US. foreign 
aid—purchased from the Treasury about $7 
billion of U.S. gold. 

It is obvious that one of the primary rea- 
sons why foreign nations have been able to 
purchase our gold Is the fact that the United 
States, through the “mutual security” phase 
of foreign ald for the same period of a little 
more than 514 years, extended some $12 bil- 
lion in economic and military assistance to 
these same 52 countries. This financial as- 
sistance by the United States in turn re- 
leased the revenues of these 52 nations to be 
used in any way they saw fit, and obviously 
one of the ways was to buy some $7 billion 
of gold from the U.S. Treasury. 

GONE GOLD 


The result is that today, with callable for- 
eign claims of some $23 billion outstanding 
against us, our $15-plus billion supply of 
gold is almost $20 billion short of the amount 
needed to meet these claims, if they were 
made, and maintain the 25-percent gold 
backing that is required for our own cur- 
rency and deposits. 

This is indeed a dangerous situation, one 
which we cannot continue much longer to 
ignore. Whether our creditors can maintain 
confidence in the dollar, while we insist on 
being so reckless, is certainly seriously ques- 
tionable. 

But, so long as the executive branch of our 
Government, with the approval of Congress, 
continues foreign aid as the major phase of 
our foreign policy, it is imperative that the 
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program be tightened up and brought under 
at least a semblance of control. Toward this 
end, we should concentrate whatever as- 
Sistance we give to fewer countries with 
well-planned projects. We should curtail the 
aid program substantially in some countries 
and dispense with it altogether in other 
countries—and this is especially so in the 
African area, where the former “mother 
countries,” or metropoles, which are general- 
ly tied to these newly formed nations by 
Common languages, trade agreements, and 
Substantial investments, should bear the re- 
sponsibility for whatever financial assistance 
is required. 

The time for us to act is now, for it is 
indeed later than many of our citizens seem 
to think. 


The Continuing Need for Rural Develop- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 
oF 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
is one thing that the Congress of this 
Nation must become fully aware of and 
that is the fact that our rural economy 
is sick and sinking lower and lower. The 
level of income in our rural areas is only 
half of that of the national average and 
unless something is done to revive our 
rural economy our Nation will suffer 
grave consequences. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include with these remarks an 
article written by the Honorable WRIGHT 
Parman, Congressman from the State of 
Texas and a personal friend of mine, 
which describes very effectively the job 
that needs to be done in our rural areas. 

The article follows: 

THE CONTINUING NEED von RURAL 
REDEVELOPMENT 
(By Wricut PATMAN, U.S. Congressman from 
Texas) 

During the 1950's, 1,600 of the Nation's 
8,100 counties showed a decline in popula- 
tion as did most communities of less than 
2,500 persons. 

Displaced farmers and rural people by the 
millions packed up and headed for the cities 
to look for work, 

Today, many of these same people, ill- 
equipped by training and handicapped by 
age, are forced to eke out a living at poorly 
Paid unskilled jobs. And many of them 
Cannot get any work at all, 

The march of technology has created this 
Strange paradox in our land. On the one 
hand, it has produced a standard of living 
for many which was undreamed of a gener- 
ation ago; while on the other hand, it has 
destroyed the economic base of hundreds 
of rural areas. Thus, in the midst of the 
greatest prosperity the country has ever 
known, there is widespread depression and 
unemployment. 

The deterioration of rural counties began 
With the mechanization of farming. But, it 
was a gradual process until after World 
War II. Now it has reached a critical point. 

Unless we reverse this trend, we can ex- 
Pect that in a few years there will be more 
than 600 counties—one-fifth of the Nation's 
total—which will be little better than “poor 
farms." And it will cost taxpayers billions 
Of dollars in relief payments to support 
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the destitute inhabitants of these economi- 
cally blighted areas. 

It is obvious that agriculture as a base 
for supporting the economy is woefully in- 
sufficient in all but a relatively few of the 
Nation's rural counties. In 1961, per capita 
farm income was $1,373, of which $474 came 
from nonfarm sources. In comparison, per 
capita income of the nonfarm population for 
the same year was $2,345, or 41.4 percent 
greater than the average net income of farm 
people, 

Some prominent economists and business 
leaders believe that the solution to the rural 
problem is to moye unemployed and under- 
employed farmers and rural people to the 
cities. This attitude demonstrates a tragic 
refusal to face up to the realities of the 
situation or to understand the serious im- 
plications it presents not only to the future 
welfare of rural communities, but to our 
cities as well. 

Generally, our cities have more problems 
than they can handle now, including un- 
employment, housing, and schools. They 
cannot be expected to welcome thousands of 


` displaced ruralities to aggravate their al- 


ready serious problems. 

Moreover, a great number of the rural un- 
employed have strong ties to their local com- 
munuities, and understandably refuse to 
pull up stakes to join the trek to the cities 
where they would face a future with little 
hope. In my opinion, it makes better sense 
to help rural people develop new opportuni- 
ties at home. And this can be done through 
the cooperation of government and people. 
We have made a good start in this direction. 

The results since early in 1961 when the 
administration and Congress launched a 
nationwide rural redevelopment effort are 
impressive. More important than Federal 
assistance, however, is the amount of funds 
and effort that local people have invested in 
rebuilding their communities. 

A survey by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministraiton of the activities of rural elec- 
tric systems in rural area development shows 
that rural electrics helped launch 402 proj- 
ects between July 1961 and December 1962. 
These pojects involyed more than a quarter- 
billion dollars in financing, of which more 
than 90 percent came from non-Government 
sources. These projects are providing 30,000 
new jobs plus another 20,000 indirect jobs. 

The funds made available for redevelop- 
ment by the Government represent “seed 
corn money” and, in the great majority of 
cases are in the form of loans which must 
be repaid with interest. 

As a result of these new programs, there 
are millions of dollars worth of new fac- 
tories, new homes, new water systems, new 
sewer systems, and new recreational facili- 
ties giving hope and a better life to rural 
areas, Thousands of new jobs are helping 
to stem outmigration. 

As might be expected, these programs are 
often greeted with cries of waste and sub- 
sidy by a claque of critics. But, of course, 
this is no surprise to rural electric members 
who have heard the same charges hurled 
at their program for more than a quarter 
of a century. 

One of the most important of the re- 
development programs has been singled out 
as the target of especially vicious attacks. 
These critics generally support subsidies for 
big business, but they are opposed to the 
ARA program (which makes loans to create 
new jobs in distressed areas) despite the fact 
that ARA loans must be repaid to the Gov- 
ernment with interest. 

If the program does not get additional sup- 
port from Congress this year, it will be ex- 
tremely handicapped. Applications for ARA 
assistance from distressed areas far exceed 
funds authorized. Unless Congress approves 
legislation pending before it to provide more 
funds for loans, plans for developing new 
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job-producing enterprises will have to be 
abandoned in many rural areas. 

That would be a severe blow to the hopes 
of distressed sections of our Nation—and to 
President Johnson's war on poverty. 

How this Nation can neglect area rede- 
velopment in America while at the same 
time distributing billions of dollars to be 
used for similar purposes in foreign lands, 
is something that many good and sincerely 
patriotic Americans cannot understand. 

Experience of the last 24% years shows 
that this approach can produce successful 
results, and indicates that helping local 
people solve their own problems is the most 
practical and economical way to keep much 
of rural America from becoming a ward of 
the state. 

I am proud that the Nation's rural electric 
systems are providing important assistance 
in rural redevelopment. They recognize that 
they have a vital stake in the survival of 
rural America since they serve in 80 per- 
cent of the Nation’s counties. 

Basically, rural redevelopment is much like 
the rural electric story—doing a job local 
people are unable to do by themselves. 

The combination of local initiative and 
Government loans brought modern electric 
living to rural areas. 

This same combination can save rural 
America from economic collapse. 


Fate of U.S. Wool Textile Mills Depends 
on State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, our do- 
mestic wool industry has more and more 
been pushed to the wall by imports of 
low-cost wool products. 

An article appearing in the February 
29, 1964, issue of the Commercial Bulle- 
tin makes some penetrating observations 
with respect to this undesirable condi- 
tion, and for the benefit of my colleagues 
I introduce this interesting piece to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Fate or U.S. Woot TXT MILLS DEPENDS 
ON STATE DEPARTMENT 

As of today, February 29, 1964, there is 
scarcely a wool textile mill in the United 
States running full time, and many wool tex- 
tile workers are not getting a full week's 
pay. 

At a time of unprecedented prosperity and 
productivity in the wool industry of the 
world, our domestic wool industry. far rom 
enjoying prosperous times, is fighting for its 
very existence. 

Hundreds of wool textile mills who fur- 
nished employment, paid taxes, found them- 
selves unable to cope with the deteriorating 
situation caused by excessive and increasing 
imports from low-wage countries, aided fur- 
ther by internal subsidies and gimmicks. 

Dismayed by the lack of promised effective 
action by our Government, and discouraged 
by the bleak future, mill after mill closed 
its doors, and tens of thousands of textile 
workers, many middle aged and over, were 
forced to seek employment elsewhere—a 
tragic number unsuccessfully. 

The domestic textile mills which exist to- 
day have survived a period of attrition which, 
over the last 8 years, has reduced by half 
3 wool textile plants, machinery, and 
workers. 
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These survivors, large and small, are the 
tough, knowledgeable, well-equipped and fi- 
nanced remains of a once great U.S. wool 
textile industry; yet, large and small, they 
are in trouble. 

From now on, to employ a mixed meta- 
phor, I will call a spade a spade, and let the 
chips fall where they may. 

The principal reason for the distressful 
condition of the U.S. wool industry can be 
directly attributed to the inability of our 
State Department to appreciate our prob- 
lem and take the necessary action to correct 
it. The solemn pledge of a President, the 
categoric statements of administration of- 
ficials that imports of wool fabric must be 
restrained by every means necessary, the deep 
concern and unstinted efforts of many Mem- 
bers of Congress, mean nothing to these of- 
ficials who dogmatically refuse to take 
strong, effective action to carry out the ne- 
gotiations requested years ago by President 
Kennedy. Wary of offending other nations, 
fearful of retaliation, our affairs are handled 
in sad contrast to the pragmatic, forceful 
attitude of national self-interest of their 
foreign counterparts. 

The wool textile industry can take hope, 
however, in recent events which could bring 
about a turning point in our affairs. 

Wool industry leaders, exercising courage, 
initiative, and manifest ability held a series 
of meetings with industry representatives of 
foreign countries to explore the problem. 
These culminated in a meeting in Rome 
last December, at which the wool textile in- 
dustries of the EEC, EFTA, and the United 
States agreed that a government-to-govern- 
ment agreement on wool textile imports is 
necessary. Another meeting is scheduled for 
Paris next month. 

Last Tuesday in Washington, industry 
representatives met at breakfast with a con- 
gressional delegation of Senators and Con- 
gressmen, chairmaned by the Honorable 
Jom O. Pasrore, of Rhode Island, and at- 
tended by such senior Members as the Hon- 
orable Cart Vryson. They reviewed our 
problem and the lack of effective action by 
the administration, and pledged their sup- 
port and earnest efforts in our behalf with 
President Johnson. 

The wool industry of the United States has 
never taken a parochial view of its problems, 
or its relations both with the sophisticated 
and the-less-developed nations. The gen- 
erosity and good will of the United States to 
all free people can never be questioned. 

We realize that fair and equitable trade 
between nations is a great force for peaceful 
coexistence. We also realize that an excess 
of imports, damaging to an industry or in- 
dustries of another nation and a threat to the 
welfare of its citizens, can lead only to even- 
tual, often bitter and acrimonious, retalla- 
tion. 

We do not seek to bar our markets from our 
friends abroad, but we do insist that na- 
tions of good will voluntarily seek to negoti- 
ate with us on fair and equitable quotas on 
imports of wool fabrics, apparel, and other 
wool products, with which our wool industry 
can live and prosper. 

If this cannot be done, and soon, I urge 
the administration to initiate immediately, 
bilateral or multilateral negotiations. I urge 
these be conducted in a forceful atmosphere 
of our national self-interest, to save from ex- 
tinction, not only the wool textile industry of 
the United States, but our great wool-grow- 
ing industry—both essential to our economy 
and national security. 

President Johnson, at the signing of the 
tax bill, is reported to have said, “No one 
can bury us or bluff us or beat us so long 
as our economy remains strong.” The wool 
industry of the United States is being buried 
by an avalanche of imports of wool textile 
products. This segment of our economy is 
not strong. 

If the administration intends to take 
strong, positive action to correct this, now 
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is the time to do it. If the administration 
continues to maintain a weak and vacillating 
position it can only end in frustration and 
further deterioration of the wool industry, 
then in justice to our industry we should 
know this. I cannot believe that President 
Johnson will allow this situation to con- 
tinue. Convinced of our industry's need for 
prompt and effective action, I believe he will 
demand that negotiators be appointed, who 
with strong convictions of the justice of our 
position will negotiate with firmness and 
fairness to bring about the result so long 
sought and needed by our industry. 


Governor Scranton, of Pennsylvania, Has 
Impressive Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing recent article in the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette: 

Wuo Is BI Scranton? 


The above question appears often in the 
articles of newspaper columnists and other 
commentators as they start to assess the 
various potential candidates for the Repub- 
lican Party’s presidential nomination. The 
implication in the question is that Mr. 
Scranton's prospects suffer because he is not 
well known nationally, ; 

However that may be, Bill Scranton is th 
Governor of Pennsylvania, now entering the 
second year of a 4-year term, and yesterday 
he went before the Pennsylvania General As- 
sembly to give an accounting of his first year 
in office, to discuss the budget for the next 
fiscal year, and to outline his objectives for 
the new year. 

On the whole, It was a commendable per- 
formance. The record thus far is good. The 
State enters 1964 with a budget surplus and 
although it is proposed to spend $59 mil- 
lion more in fiscal 1964-65 than in the cur- 
rent year, this can be done without addi- 
tional taxation. It can be done as the re- 
sult of administrative austerity, the budget 
surplus, and improving economic conditions. 

The fact is that in his first year the Gov- 
ernor had the foresight to obtain new taxing 
authority to carry him through at least 2 
years without the necessity of asking for 
additional levies. The sales tax, boosted 
from 4 to 5 percent last year, is providing 
enough revenue to finance all but $78 mil- 
lion of the State's costs of public education, 
which will take almost 51 percent of the 
general fund budget in fiscal 1964-65. 

While the Scranton administration pro- 
poses to spend a record $1,168 million in the 
next fiscal year, the Governor's report-indi- 
cates that the funds are well administered 
and that the State is making a real effort to 
hold costs to an absolute minimum. 

But the Governor's message is notable for 
more than its fiscal accounting. It also re- 
ports on last year’s industrial progress, an 
improving economy (reflecting a national 
upturn if nothing more), expanding human 
services, and more progress in education 
than we can recall in any single year in 
Pennsylvania's history. 

Much of the groundwork for that progress 
had been laid before Mr. Scranton took office. 
Nevertheless, he got the program through 
the legislature and raised the additional 
money needed to finance it. The results are 
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that local school districts are getting more 
State help than ever before, teachers are bet- 
ter paid, three more educational television 
stations will be on the air within another 
year, the State board of education has been 
revamped, and the first application for a 
State-supported community college will be 
considered this week. 

As for the future, Governor Scranton sug- 
gests nothing more than a determined effort 
to follow up on what he has begun. He out- 
lined six major objectives for this year: a 
legislative program including constitutional 
revisions, further improvement of the ma- 
chinery of government, a greater effort to 
expand industry, greater public understand- 
ing of State government, the achievement 
of a higher level of political maturity, and 
better race relations statewide. 

These are laudable goals toward which all 
Pennsylvania should cooperate loyally. They 
are more than enough to keep the young 
Governor busy through this and 2 more 
years. 

But if he should be drafted by his party 
for the presidential nomination (the only 
basis on which he has expressed any inter- 
est), the best answer to the question, “Who is 
Bill Scranton?” is to be found, we believe, in 
his performance as this State’s chief execu- 
tive. The performance to date is impressive. 


Take Your Politics Seriously 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
this major election year we must still rec- 
ognize the fact that a number of our citi- 
zens will succumb to apathy and remain 
indifferent to their political obligations. 

The Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue 
Island, II., in an editorial of Thursday, 
March 5, very effectively and concisely 
directs our attention to the need for 
Political intensity on the part of our 
citizens. I insert the article into the 
Recorp at this point: 

TAKE Your POLITICS SERIOUSLY 


What happens when a refugee comes here 
from a subjugated part of the world? He 
often kisses the earth of the good old United 
States and vows he will be forever grateful 
for his freedom. This is the first reaction— 
but what transpires after the initial feeling 
of ecstasy? 

Most Americans or their ancestors came 
from oppressed lands. As time passes, too 
many of them, through indifference, add fuel 
to the flames that fired government domina- 
tion in the lands of their forebears. 

A lady and her son recently visited East 
Germany. One thing a relative there im- 
pressed on the son was, “take your politics 
seriously or you will lose your freedom like 
we have here.” He told the boy that lack 
of interest in government is what brought 
about their subjugation. This incident 
brings home the danger of lack of interest 
in government. 

It takes effort to preserve freedom, other- 
wise power-hungry minority groups gain 
control. Vigilance is the only weapon able 
to block such infiltration. 

Political groups seek such power by using 
the government as a gift bag. Unless the 
people are alert to such methods which were 
used in Europe, and are now being pro- 
moted in the United States, they will find 
themselves burdened with a bureaucratic 
yoke and unable to free themselves. 
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We Americans as a whole have high ideals, 
generous hearts and great energy. We must 
be vigilant to preserve freedom for ourselves 
and those who will follow. 


New Plane Bolsters Defense 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
entitled “New Plane Bolsters Defense,” 
1 5 the San Diego Union of March 6, 

64: 


WELCOME Sveprise: New PLANE BOLSTERS 
DEFENSE 


Announcement that the United States has 
developed the world's most advanced aircraft 
came as a welcome surprise to the American 
public and many Members of Congress. 

The Lockheed-built A-11 has been tested 
“in sustained flight at more than 2,000 miles 
an hour and at altitudes in excess of 70,000 
feet.” It was described by President John- 
son as an interceptor plane. 

If it can be used for that purpose, as it is 
now configured, it is understandable why 
the Senate Armed Services Committee re- 
Tused to approve $40 million to develop an 
improved manned interceptor. 

Development of the A-11 began in 1959 
under the Eisenhower administration, sup- 
Posedly as a reconnaissance plane to succeed 
the U-2. The U-2 captured world attention 
in 1960 when Francis Gary Powers was shot 
down during a picture-taking mission over 
the Soviet. 

The U-2 is believed to have attained alti- 
tudes of up to 90,000 feet but it was much 
Slower than the speed of sound, or mach 1, 
The A-11 apparently can fly equally high at 
mach 3. But from its configuration (stubby 
Wings, needlenose) it hardly can be suffi- 
ciently maneuverable to be of much use as 
& manned interceptor in its present design. 
This would indicate the A-11 at present 
Still is a reconnnaissance plane with inter- 
ceptor potential. 

The success of the Sky-Spy or Samos 
Satellites appears to have reduced the neces- 
sity for manned flights over some points of 
the world. Conversion of the A-11 into a 
true interceptor would seem a logical step. 
Modifications undoubtedly are necessary be- 
Cause problems faced by the pilot of an 
interceptor are vastly more complicated than 
fame encountered in a photo-reconnaissance 

t: 

However, development of the A-11 indi- 
Cated a breakthrough in the metallurgical 
Processes of fabricating titantum as a heat- 
resistant metal. This, plus the obvious suc- 
cess of Pratt-Whitney’s J-58 jet engine, 
Should give us a good start on developing 
the supersonic transport. 

The potential of the A-11 as an interceptor 
Cannot be ignored. It undoubtedly will be 
a valuable addition to our defense arsenal. 
The A-11 came from the drawing board into 
reality in less than 5 years, a remarkable 
but still time-consuming achievement. De- 
velopment of missiles capable of performing 
all the multiple duties of manned aircraft 
may take even a longer period. That is why 
it often is unwise to scrap projects entailing 
Manned aircraft in the belief nuclear weap- 
Ons will be ready overnight to replace them. 

The A-11 disclosure emphasizes that new 
developments will continue through the 
year, so there is not now, and never will be, 
the ultimate weapon. 
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At War on the Range 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, by 
way of continuing interests in the cur- 
rent cattle crisis, I would like to submit 
this editorial taken from the March 10 
issue of the Omaha World-Herald, a 
newspaper in Nebraska that is particu- 
larly aware of and highly informative on 
the plight of the cattle industry threat- 
ened by foreign meat imports. 

Calling the Nation’s attention to the 
plight of the cattlemen was bound to 
draw fire from the liberal press because 
the industry for years has been jealous 
of its independence, refusing to admit 
Federal programs, preferring to go it 
alone on the good old free enterprise, 
system. 

As everyone knows, the cattle indus- 
try is involved in an international poker 
game where its well-being is the stake. 
When it protests being in this game, and 
not allowed to draw cards, it is immedi- 
ately attacked by the one-worlders. 

This editorial covers such an attack 
made by an eastern publication. The 
publication, by the way, seems as far 
out of touch with the realities of the cat- 
tle crisis as it is possible to be. 

I believe the World-Herald editorial 
handles this attack extremely well. In 
addition, its answer is a complete refuta- 
tion of the charge made in the magazine 
and sometimes mentioned in Capitol con- 
versations. 

I respectfully draw the attention of 


my colleagues to this editorial. It is as 
follows: 


AT Wan ON THE RANGE 


As was inevitable, the counter-attack has 
begun. 

Free-traders, one-worlders, and assorted 
advocates of New Frontier foreign policy are 
taking pot shots at this newspaper and oth- 
er spokesmen of the West and South in their 
fight to save the beleaguered American beef 
industry. 

Some of these volleys have come, strange- 
ly, from the cattle country itself. Others 
have come from areas where interest in live- 
stock usually is confined to the doings of 
the bulls and the bears. 

One of these, with whom we choose to 
joust today, is the able and respected edi- 
tor of Barron's magazine. 

In an editorial in the issue of March 9 
he writes in part: 

“Myths, so the saying goes, die hard. 
Yet even a true believer in the legends of 
the West must admit that recent history 
has shaken his faith. From every corner 
of the old frontier—from City, 
Tombstone, and other places fabled in story 
and song—the Nation's cowpokes have been 
raising a wholly uncharacteristic cry for 
help. While their rugged forbears were will- 
ing to go it alone against all kinds of haz- 
ards, natural, and man-made alike, today’s 
cattlemen are evidently a different breed. 
Threatened by a mounting flood of imported 
beef, they have sought to stampede Con- 
gress into coming to the rescue. Last 
Thursday, indeed, on the issue of whether 
or not the United States ought to decree 
strict quotas on imports of meat (the 
Hruska amendment), they lost the show- 
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down on the Senate floor by only two 
votes.“ 

That's no whimper you're hearing from 
the Old West, podner. That's a clatter of 
hosses’ hooves and the roar of six-guns. 
The cowpokes have plumb lost patience with 
the varmits that sneaked in on their range 
from across the border, and they aim to drive 
‘em out and keep em out, even if they have 
to put up barbed wire to do It. 

If you know your Old West, podner, you 
know how these cattle wars always turn out. 
Better get over on the right side before the 
lawman starts sightin’ along that thar rifle 
barrel. 

Now if we may descend for a moment from 
the realm of allegory to the world of fact: 

As our critics are saying (as if it were a 
truth newly discovered), the cattle industry 
has always been a boom and bust business, 
The cattlemen don’t object to that. They 
have never asked for price supports or a dole, 

They just don't want to get into a bust and 
bigger bust routine, and that is what they 
are up against so long as they are faced with 
open-end, no-limit foreign competition. 

Another thing our critics are saying: The 
imported beef is mostly lean, commercial- 
grade stuff, Fit only for hamburger, weiners, 
and the like. American cattle growers don’t 
market beef like that, so (quoting Barron's) 
“naturally foreign sources emerged to fill the 
gap." 

Want to bet that American cattlemen 
wouldn’t fill that gap if they had the chance? 
They always used to. Trouble is, they can't 
compete with cattle raised on 25- or 50- 
cents-an-acre range by 25-cents-an-hour 
labor. 

The foreign sources didn’t move in to fill 
any gap. They moved in with the kind of 
cattle they have, and grabbed enough of our 
market to feed the average American for more 
than 1 month of each year. One of these 
days, if the blessings of free trade continue, 
they will make a major move into the Ameri- 
can fat-cattle market too. Walt till our Peace 
Corps, point 4 experts and other doers of 
good teach them how to raise corn—or our 
Department of Agriculture persuades them 
to accept more taxpayer-subsidized feed 
grain. 

The cattle crisis is, of course, a part of a 
broader crisis brought about by the policy of 
undiscriminating free trade. High-wage 
Americans are being placed in direct com- 
petition with low-wage workers in other 
lands whose factories are just as efficient as 
ours. So we go to Switzerland for watches, 
Italy for typewriters, Japan for sewing ma- 
chines and radios, Germany for cameras, and 
Canada for Studebakers. 

Barron's concludes its piece with these 
words: “In political wheeling and dealing, 
the consumer sooner or later winds up as the 
forgotten man. Only the free market can or 
will look out for his interests.” 

We love the consumer, too. But after he 
loses his job, where is he going to get the 
wherewithal to buy all this wonderfully 
cheap foreign stuff? 


VFW Honors Senator Carl Hayden, of 
Arizona 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr, Speak- 
er, it was my honor to attend the an- 
nual banquet of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars in honor of Members of Con- 
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gress held on March 10 at the Sheraton 

Park Hotel here in Washington, D.C. 

Each year, this very respected veteran 

organization recognizes some Member 

of the U.S. Congress for their services 
to the cause of veterans. 

This year, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars saw fit to honor a gentleman who 
has given the best and most years of 
his life to public service, the Honorable 
Cart HAYDEN, of Arizona. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include Senator 
Haypen’s remarks in accepting the an- 
nual congressional award from the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR HAYDEN FOLLOWING 
PRESENTATION OF THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
Wars CONGRESSIONAL AWARD, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., MARCH 10, 1964 


I thank you for this wonderful award and 
the kind words that went with it. Certain- 
ly there is no group in America whose good 
opinion that I value more highly than those 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

I am particularly glad to be here with the 
winners in the Voice of Democracy contest. 
These young people are able to speak out for 
America. They guarantee that we will have 
some good voices saying some sensible things 
for many years to come. 

As the recipient of its first Annual Con- 
gressional Award, I believe that it is due to 
the members of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars to make known to them the back- 
ground of the man who is receiving it for 
the first time, 

I am the son of a Connecticut Yankee, 
born in 1825, whose grandfather served in 
the War of the Revolution and who, as a boy, 
talked with veterans of the conflict which 
made our Nation possible. As a young man, 
he went west and in 1848, left Independence, 
Mo., with an ox train, the wagons loaded 
with goods to establish a mercantile busi- 
ness in Santa Fe. En route he met Illinois 
and Missouri veterans returning from the 
war with Mexico, and some of his supplies 
were requisitioned to meet their needs. 

Ten years later, after the Gadsden Pur- 
chase, he hauled a stock of goods to Tucson 


The Confederate invasion of New Mexico 
made it impossible to bring merchandise 
from Independence, so my father had to 
drive across the plains, purchase goods in the 
East and ship them by sailing vessels around 
Cape Horn to San Francisco, and then trans- 
shipped them to San Diego or Guaymas, 
where he sent his mule teams to get them. 

He would be driven between Tucson and 
San Francisco in his own ambulance and it 
was on one such trip that he met my mother 
who was teaching school in Visalia, Calif. 
Her uncle, who was a 49’er, wrote that there 
Was a need for school teachers. On her way 
out, the then Union Pacific Railroad train 
had to stop twice to let herds of buffalo cross 
the tracks. 

My mother was a native of Arkansas whose 
ancestors also fought in the War of the 
Revolution. She had two brothers in the 
Confederate Army, one of whom was killed 
in the battle of Shiloh. A Union regiment 
camped on my grandfather's farm, and 
burned his fence rails for their camp fires. 
She said that she owed a debt to the Con- 
federacy which could be paid by marrying a 
Yankee and fixing him for life. He liked 
the fixing and took her to Arizona—where I 
‘was born. 

I can add that my mother’s first cousin, 
Andrew Jackson Halbert, was badly wounded 
at the battle of Shiloh. When I was a boy, 
I was walking up the street with him one day 
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when we met Tom Gregory, a Union veteran. 
Cousin Jack said, “Tom, do you know what 
day this is?” Tom didn’t know. Cousin 
Jack then said, “This is the anniversary of 
the battle of Shiloh. We were killing 
Yankees that day. We had about 5,000 killed 
by this time that morning.”’ 

During most of my boyhood in Arizona the 
Apaches were on the warpath. I can re- 
member seeing their signal fires on the 
mountain peaks, and also remember when 
a sword was presented to General Nelson A. 
Miles at Tucson in gratitude for the capture 
and deportation to Florida of Geronimo and 
his band of hostile Apaches. Why the name 
of that murderous old villian was shouted by 
paratroopers when they Jumped is a mystery 
to me. 

I was a student at Stanford University 
when war was declared against Spain in 1898. 
I learned that Maj. Alexander O. Brodie, 
a graduate of West Point, had been chosen 
by Theodore Roosevelt to enlist a squadron 
of the ist U.S. Volunteer Cavalry (later 
known as the Rough Riders) in the Ter- 
ritory of Arizona and I hurried home to 
enlist. Before I arrived, the quota had been 
filled, which was lucky for me because the 
troop in which I wanted to enlist was left 
in Tampa, Fla., to take care of the horses, 
and suffered from malarial fever, while the 
rest of the regiment went on to Cuba to win 
the Battle of San Juan Hill. 

When Colonel Roosevelt became President 
of the United States he appointed Colonel 
Brodie to be the Governor of the Territory of 
Arizona. One day in 1904, when I was man- 
aging our flour mill and general merchan- 
dise store in my native town of Tempe, I 
received a letter from Governor Brodie invit- 
ing me to see him when I came to Phoenix. 
When I met him, the Governor said that the 
National Guard company in Tempe was in 
a bad way and that unless I became its cap- 
tain it would be mustered out of service. 
When I protested that I had no military ex- 
perience to qualify me to be a captain, his 
reply was “You are a teman.” 

I talked it over with my young friends and 
32 of us enlisted at the same time in Com- 
pany C, Ist Regiment of Infantry, National 
Guard of Arizona. Shortly afterward I was 
elected by them to be its captain. We soon 
learned about the national rifle matches at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, and proceeded to clear off 
the sagebrush for a 1,000-yard rifle range. 
Our rifle practice paid off because thereafter 
about half of the Arizona team at Camp 
Perry were members of my company. 

At Camp Perry I shot a possible with a 
Springfield rifle. I hit the bull's eye 15 con- 
secutive times at 900 yards. I can add that 
it was with the help of the members of the 
National Guard of Arizona that I was first 
elected to Congress in 1911. 

As a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, I voted to declare war on Germany in 
April 1917. Not long afterward three Mem- 
bers of that body entered military service. 
Augustus Gardner, of Massachusetts, became 
a major of Infantry and died in the service 
in January of 1918. Royal Johnson, of South 
Dakota, as a lieutenant of Infantry, was 
wounded in the Argonne. Fiorello LaGuar- 
dia, of New York, who went to the public 
school in Prescott, Ariz, and whose father 
was an Army bandmaster, became a major 
in the Army Air Corps and rendered excellent 
service in Italy. He afterward became the 
mayor of New York. 

Shortly after their departure from the 
House, President Wilson issued an order 
forbidding Members of Congress from en- 
tering the Armed Forces. But, in 1918, New- 
ton D. Baker, the Secretary of War, went to 
Europe to look over the battle fronts. The 
Assistant Secretary was not aware of the 
President's order so four of us Members of 
the House entered the service before the lid 
Was again put on. 

Tom Connoly, of Texas, became a captain 
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and adjutant of Infantry; Marvin Jones, of 
Texas, was a private in the Tank Corps; and 
Albert Johnson, of Washington, a captain in 
the chemical warfare service. 8 

I was made a major of Infantry and as- 
signed to duty at Camp Lewis in the State of 
Washington. At the age of 41, I had a hard 
time keeping up with the younger men in 
my battalion, but the diyision was ready 
to go overseas when the armistice was de- 
clared. Like all others who had completed 
training, we said that the Kaiser heard we 
were coming and decided that it was time 
to end the war. 

So in January 1919, I returned to the 
House of Representatives, and it was not 
long until those who had served in the First 
World War and their widows and orphans 
asked for help to adjust their grievances. 
This I did with the aid of an able secretary. 
Jack Gavin, who had served in General 
Pershing’s headquarters at Chaumont, and 
was a stenographer at the Peace Conference 
at Versailles. 

By 1924, a number of the veterans of the 
war with Germany had been elected to the 
House of Representatives. They joined in 
a demand that a committee for World War 
veterans be created. When that was done, 
John Garner, the Democratic minority 
leader, came to my office and insisted that 
I resign from the Committee on Public Lands 
and become the ranking minority member 
of the new committee. I objected to making 
the change and Garner said: “Are you bigger 
than the Democratic Party?” He then ex- 
plained that some of the new Congressman 
who were veterans violently objected to the 
selection of a Tammany Democrat, who was 
not a veteran, to be the ranking Democratic 
member of the committee, and that I was 
the only Democrat who had longer congres- 
sional service than he. 

So I became the ranking Democratic 
member of the House Committee on World 
War Veterans Legislation on January 14, 
1924, and upon which I served until I was 
elected to the Senate in November 1926. 
From the start it was a busy committee 
which aided in the enactment of legislation 
beneficial to veterans and to their widows 
and orphans. 

In 1934, I made a trip to the Far East. In 
China there were armed guards on all of the 
railroad trains and soldiers everywhere one 
went. The Japanese had recently conquered 
Manchuria and I did not see a railroad bridge 
without a machinegun enplacement or a 
railroad station that was not surrounded 
by a barbed wire entanglement. 

Previously, I had been in Europe where I 
saw the carabinaros in pairs all over Spain, 
and the Blackshirts everywhere in Italy. On 
my return to Arizona I told my people that 
from what I had seen and what I had heard 
of the actions of Hitler in Germany, it was 
evident that we were heading into another 
World War and I was ready to vote for more 
battleships and every other form of prepared- 
ness for a war that was sure to come. 

The Second World War did come and those 
who served in it, and in Korea, make up 
most of the membership of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, that great organization whose 
award I am honored to receive this night. 

No words can ever say how much I appreci- 
ate being the first to receive this high honor, 
but I know you will agree there is a higher 
honor and you all share it with me. Yes, the 
real award for serving America is the knowl- 
edge that you have served her, and you never 
finish with that kind of service. It runs 
from the cradle to the grave, gives purpose 
and direction to our lives. 

Today we stand firm against the forces of 
communism and will keep right on standing 
firm. With men like you on the alert we 
have the assurance of constant support and 
maintenance of a strong Military Establish- 
ment, At the same time, we know that this 
generation and those to come will not only 
defend America, but will keep her forever 
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Worth defending. Again, I am grateful for 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars Congressional 
-Award. I am honored to accept it on behalf 
of all Members of Congress and all citizens 
of the Nation who foster the American spirit 
in war and in peace. I thank you. 


Where’s U.S. Prestige? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 27, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, in his 
book “The 20 Years Crisis,” author Carr 
purports that the basic problem of 
utopian theories for world peace lies in 
the fact that mone of these theories 
recognize the forces of change as a nec- 
essary element in the conduct of world 
and human events. 

It is time we recognized the forces of 
change and channel them into peaceful 
and constructive directions. A free en- 
terprise system such as we have in this 
country is a system which must allow 
change to take place in a constructive 
and orderly manner rather than at- 
tempting to keep the lid on the boiling 
Pot until it results in an explosion. 

The damage of ignoring these forces 
is evident in recent events which have 
Occurred throughout the world indicat- 
ing that U.S. foreign policy is in need 
of some constructive changes. 

I submit for inclusion here an editorial 
from the January 20 issue of the Fred- 
erick (Md.) News which clearly points 
Out the seriousness of the situation: 

r WHERE'S U.S. PRESTIGE? 

There hasn't been much said since the 1960 
Campaign about U.S. prestige abroad. That 
Was one of the main points of attack then 
against the Eisenhower administration. Its 
Victim, Richard M. Nixon, refrained in his 
address to the American Society of News- 
Paper Editors from discussing it last April. 
He felt that as the strongest nation In the 
World, it is our responsibility to lead, not to 
follow the forces of freedom. 

But it is not the forces of freedom alone 
that are low on America today, it is the up- 
Start mations encouraged by the Soviet Un- 
ion's policy of aiding so-called wars of libera- 
tion. Lock at Zanzibar, for instance, the 
latest in a number of tiny nations that has 
spat in Uncle Sam's eye with impunity. 

The revolutionary President, Abeid Kar- 
ume, personally led a group including his 
foreign minister and soldtery and put the 
highest American representative in the coun- 
try, Frederick P. Picard, 3d, who was acting 
as charge d’affairs, under house arrest. Then 
Karume placed Donald K. Peterson, a third 
Secretary in the U.S. Embassy, also under 
house arrest, and detained the four Ameri- 
Can newsmen on the Island. This was Ka- 
Tume’s way of expressing his anger that the 
United States had not rushed to recognize 
a government. He released them 24 hours 
ater. 

There was also Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
of Cambodia, who decided he wanted no more 
of the U.S. foreign aid, after riding the gravy 
train for many millions, and deciding that 
neutrality would serve his nation best while 
Southeast Asia was a battleground. He 
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wants international guarantees of his coun- 
try's neutrality similar to Laos, where Com- 
munists have continued their armed occupa- 
tion of a large part of the country. 

Closer to home, there was the burning and 
trampling on the American flag in the recent 
rioting in Panama definitely linked to Castro 
agents who appeared with bombs and rifles 
the minute that flag incident occurred. 

Instead of worrying about U.S. prestige 
abroad, these and other incidents show that 
our concern should not be with what may 
be popular for the moment, but what is right 
for the United States in the long pull. Com- 
promising our principles has brought the 
United States to a low estate indeed when 
such things can happen. 


Older Than the Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q. DADDARIO 


HON. EMILIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Hartford, Conn., take great pride in be- 
ing the home of the Hartford Courant, 
which this year observes its 200th anni- 
versary. This makes the Hartford Cou- 
rant the oldest newspaper in the United 
States, preceding, in fact, the independ- 
ence of the Nation itself. Such continu- 
ity should not go unnoticed and indeed 
the publisher of Time magazine has 
caused it to be commented on in its 
March 13 issue. It is an interesting ac- 
count of this historic event and I be- 
lieve it should be called to the attention 
of the Members: 

OLDER THAN THE COUNTRY 


The news from Boston was sKetchy and 
unconfirmed. Still, no newspaper that took 
pride in its independence could ignore it. 
So the Connecticut Courant, in Hartford, 
boldly displayed the item: “We hear from 
Boston that last Thursday evening, between 
300 and 400 boxes of the celebrated East 
India tea, by some accident which happened 
in an attempt to get it on shore, fell over- 
board—that the boxes burst open and the tea 
was swallowed up by the vast abyss.” 

When that historical incident from Amer- 
ica’s past appeared in the Courant in the 
issue of December 21, 1773, the paper was 
already a veteran of 9 years. It had staked 
a proud and exclusive claim to a title that it 
still holds. This year the Hartford Courant 
observes its 200th anniversary, a chronologi- 
cal fact that makes it the oldest newspaper 
in the United States —an institution some 
12 years senior to the Nation itself. 


FARMS FOR LEASE 


Today, American schoolchildren commit to 
memory the names, dates and events that 
the Courant once committed to print. In 
1765 the paper published a wrathful edi- 
torial ("The most arbitrary monarchs in the 
universe”) and suspended publication for 
five weeks to protest the Stamp Act just 
enforced by England. Thomas Paine's revo- 
lutionary tracts were carried in full in the 
Courant; so was the Declaration of Inde- 


1A title contested, with considerable spirit 
and flimsy documentation, by the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, which can trace its ancestry 
back to 1828—or 65 years after the Courant's 
birth. 
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pendence—on an inside page, and under the 
mildest of headlines: “A Declaration by the 
Representatives of the United States of 
America,” 

George Washington was not only the sub- 
ject of Courant stories, he was a reader and 
advertiser. On March 14, 1796, he bought 
half a page in the paper to offer some of his 
Virginia farmland for lease to “real farmers 
of good reputation, and none others need 
apply.” Thomas Jefferson sued the paper 
for libel after an 1806 Courant accusation 
that he had secretly bribed France to win 
its support. He lost his case in the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

The Courant's founder, a traveling printer 
named Thomas Green, piloted his paper for 
only three years. Then he rejoined a brother 
in New Hayen, surrendering command of the 
Courant to Ebenezer Watson, one of his own 
printers. Young Watson enlisted the Cou- 
rant in the cause of independence, but he did 
not live to see the dream come true or his 
Paper prosper. Smallpox killed him during 
the Revolutionary War, leaving his young 
widow Hannah, mother of five, to 
the shop. She managed well. In 1778, when 
the Courant’s paper mill burned to the 
ground, Hannah talked the Connecticut gen- 
eral assembly into spo! a statewide 
lottery, and from the proceeds ($31,000) she 
was given $5,000 to rebuild the mill. 

The Courant continued to prosper, but in 
a diminishing corned of a rapidly expand- 
ing national map. As soon as the Repub- 
lican Party was founded in 1854, the Cour- 
ant joined it, and has never left. The paper 
has since broken ranks to endorse only one 
Democrat for any office. It urged Hartford 
to elect Thomas Spellacy for mayor in 1935. 
The Courant influence in its own bailiwick 
can be measured by the fact that Spellacy 
was elected. 

SATISFIED 

Hartford and Connecticut now describe 
the horizon of a paper that in another cen- 
tury made compulsory reading for U.S. Pres- 
idents. Its causes have come to be on the 
parochial side. Where once it opposed wo- 
men's suffrage, direct election of U.S. Sen- 
ators and Franklin D. Roosevelt, now it 
fights for fluoridation and the council-man- 
ager plan. Where once it championed the 
right of the American Colonies to be free, 
today it opposes the right of a Hartford 
movie theater to eject the Courant's movie 
critic. 

Wire services and syndicated columnists 
are relied on to report what goes on outside 
Connecticut. But in its own yard, the 
Courant can't be beat. In Willimantic, Old 
Saybrook, Simsbury and other familiar 
towns, the paper keeps up an industrious 
network of 13 bureaus, 25 staffers and more 
than 100 correspondents. One of the more 
dependable of these, Alice “Clover” Pinney, 
retired only last year after 54 straight years 
of covering Farmington, Conn., during which 
time she never missed a single fire. 

NO MORE REVOLUTIONS 

The Courant's present publisher, John R. 
Reitemeyer, 65, joined the paper as a part- 
time reporter in 1921, worked his patient 
way to the top by 1947, and has since ad- 
dressed himself to the task of overtaking 
the afternoon competition, the Hartford 
Times. 

A mere 147 years old, the Times is a 
Democratic daily in a Democratic city. It 
has led the Courant in circulation for 40 
years, but the gap is closing again; circula- 
tion now is 128,500 to 124,000. In Reite- 
meyer's careful stewardship, the Courant is 
not likely to play a role in any more revy- 
olutions. It seems satisfied to remain the 
best paper in Hartford, Conn., and the oldest 
paper in the United States. 
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British Expert Terms Fat-Red Theory a 
False Basis for Trade With Cubans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, addi- 
tional evidence is at hand that people 
in Western European countries who op- 
pose trade giveaways and credit to Com- 
munist countries are speaking out to op- 
pose their freewheeling governments on 
this issue. 

The following article from the Wash- 
ington Post, March 9, 1964, is an exam- 
ple of voices who are questioning the 
fallacies that fat Communists are nicer, 
that trade with Communist nations nec- 
essarily leads to political detente, or that 
expanded East-West trade can be inde- 
pendent of political factors. 

These voices can help us budge the 
attitudes of West Européan politicians 
toward solid, needed trade curbs to 
Communist countries if we back them 
up. ‘The administration is making a 
tragic error in not pushing hard enough. 
Its irresolute, halfway policy—sales of 
enormous quantities of wheat to the 
hard up Soviets, but timid scolding of the 
British for their Cuban bus sales—is a 
proven flop. We should get out and 
muster support from among the sub- 
stantial body of Western European opin- 
ion which realizes the grim necessity of 
using trade as a political weapon against 
the Communist threat, in the same way 
that Communists would surely use trade 
against us if they had enough economic 
strength to do so. Let us not, as the ad- 
ministration is hinting, wreck our own 
trade controls simply because West Eu- 
ropean governments at the moment will 
not go along with stiff controls. 

The article follows: 

BRITISH EXPERT Terms Fat-Rep THEORY A 
FALSE Basis For TRADE WITH CUBANS 
(By Robert H. Estabrook) 

Lonpon, March 8.—One of Britain's lead- 
ing authorities on the Soviet Union took 
issue today with the thesis that a fat Com- 
munist was less dangerous than a lean one. 

Writing in the London Sunday Times, Prof. 
Leonard Schapiro castigated both Prime Min- 
ister Douglas-Home and the Labor Party 
leader, Harold Wilson, for seeking to apply 
what he termed a fallacious argument to 
trade with Cuba. 

To contend that the Soviet Unon is more 
reasonable because it is fatter, Schapiro said, 
“attaches quite unreal importance to the 
relationship between what the population of 
Russia wants and the policy pursued by its 
leaders.” 

The overwhelming reason for discernible 
changes in Soviet policy, he contended, is 
the existence of nuclear weapons and the in- 
advisability of actions that might lead to 
armed conflict with the United States. 

“No amount of trade with Cuba,” he as- 
serted, “is likely to produce the kind of fac- 
tors which in the case of the Soviet Union 
may in time lead to closer and more harmon- 
lous poltical relations. 

“On the other hand, to ignore the very 
natural apprehensions of our ally, the United 
States, about the shoring up of a power 
which is avowedly dedicated to spreading 
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Communist rule over the American conti- 
nent, may lose us much more than we should 
ever gain from the profits of Cuban trade.” 

Schapiro did not exclude trade with Com- 
munist countries, but called for the weigh- 
ing of political factors first. He opposed 
an economic boycott designed to starve Cuba 
on moral grounds. 

“But quite apart from morals, he added, 
“the fact that the capitalist powers are re- 
peatedly called upon to feed the Socialist 
countries is a more powerful argument 
against communism than all the books in 
the British Museum." 

Schapiro's attack was the second made 
recently on the British fat yersus lean Com- 
munist argument. Writing in the Guardian 
last week John Grigg, the former Lord 
Altrincham, took much the same line against 
what he called wishful thinking. 


Are We Really Saving 25 Cents on the 
Dollar? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the past the sole-source procure- 
ment of materiel. by the Department of 
Defense has in some instances been much 
more expensive than it should have been. 
In many instances, competitive bidding 
would have resulted in a very definite 
saving to the taxpayer. Some of our col- 
leagues have been diligent in determin- 
ing such instances and pointing them 
out. However, to condemn the whole 
practice of sole-source procurement in 
all cases would not resulf in a net sav- 
ings to the taxpayer. The fact that this 
important question must be solved with 
moderation and with an eye to the ele- 
ments involved in each case is set forth 
very ably in this editorial by C. W. Bork- 
lund appearing in the Armed Forces 
Management magazine of January 1964. 
The editorial follows: 

Are We REALLY Savinc 25 CENTS ON THE 
DOLLAR? 
(By C. W. Borklund) 

Mr. Secretary, we don't buy your conten- 
tion that you're saving 25 cents, at least, on 
every dollar converted from noncompetitive 
to competitive procurement, We don't say 
you are wrong. We just say you haven't 
proved it yet, and won't until you finish the 
story. 

The key to whether you are correct or not 
revolves around the word “sound” in your 
expression “lowest sound price.” This is an 
appropriate subject for an issue of Armed 
Forces Management loaded with reports on 
maintenance, These and related fields have 
a lot to do with our complaint. 

Unless and until these factors are an in- 
tegral part of your cost reduction analysis, 
your 25-cents-on-the-dollar figure is suspect. 
We have been harping on this soft spot for 
several months now. Latest Indication it 
probably still exists has come to us from Lear 
Siegler, vice president, R. W. Richardson 
summarizing a talk he gave late last year at a 
Navy-industry seminar. 

He wasn't necessarily indicting, as we are, 
your thesis, but he covered the subject ex- 
tremely well. Here, in part, is what he had 
to say: 


March 12 


“Maintenance action—planned or un- 
planned, integrated or unintegrated—can 
only go to work on the product it receives 
from the procuring agency. If this product 
is a victim of what I call the low-bid fallacy 
then the best maintenance management in 
the world can only make a bad situation just 
a little less bad. 

“We can and do use judgment in our per- 
sonal procurements. (We know we can't 
afford to buy the cheapest bacon. It’s mostly 
fat.) As individuals and as a nation we seem 
to be continually getting the terms ‘cost’ and 
price“ confused in the defense business. 
* * + The fault is no one’s and everyone’s— 
a combination of contradiction and con- 
fusion, politics and pressures, idealism and 
insanity. 

“Price equals acquisition dollars, or to- 
day's selling price haggled out in the bazaar. 

“Cost equals total or ownership cost, or the 
combination of acquisition price plus cra- 
dle-to-grave support expense. 

“For a long time * * * end-item procure- 
ment has been based largely on the low- 
bid criterion. Superficial savings are ana- 
lyzed and awards made solely on this basis. 
The very important cost distinction between 
acquisition (and) ownership—a ratio of as 
much as 10 to 1—is neither considered 
nor encouraged. (Yet) if * * * price rep- 
resents only one-tenth of total cost, surely 
total cost (is) the only valid (criterion for) 
procurement award. (In our personal af- 
fairs, I trust it would not occur to any of us 
to measure the cost of matrimony on the 
basis of the $2 license fee.) 

“Consider the recent procurement of a 
standard attitude indicator—a real small 
flea on the weapon system elephant. This 
indicator (bought from two sources) was de- 
signed and qualified to the same MIL spec, 
utilized by the same aircraft, maintained by 
the same people, flew the same missions 
throughout a 1-year period. 

“Initially X-type indicators were priced 
at approximately $3,000 each. Y-type, which 
was bid as a result of a breakout decision, 
had an initial price of $2,000. However, 
(becaure Y cost three times as much to 
maintain as X) the support cost for keeping 
* è *brand X in the field for a 5-year period 
totals $3,400,000 (while) Y has cost $8,500,- 
000. Extend this to cover a 10-year period, a 
reasonable life expectancy for the aircraft 
involved, and the difference is appalling. 

“Then we haye the situation where, in the 
name of economy and competitive bidding. 
one of the services decides to procure, on a 
second- or third-source basis, equipment that 
is substantially equal in maintenance cost. 
A case in point is a second-source procure- 
ment of 500 pieces of a $1,000 component 
which showed a price saving of $10,000 over 
the bid price of the original supplier. But 
the additional cost to introduce and support 
the second source was $73,000—a net loss of 
$63,000. 

“Then on a repeat procurement for the 
same item yet a third vendor had the lowest 
quote. His bid was lower than those from the 
two prior sources by $46,000 but the associ- 
ated support cost to accept his product logis- 
tically was in excess of $63,000. Again a net 
loss to the military—in this case $20,000. 

“So far the Government has saved a minus 
$83,000 through the economies of a distorted 
misconception of competitive bidding. The 
only good thing you can say is that they are 
losing less for each new supplier they add. 
As the old saying goes, they only lose a little 
on each one but they make up for it in vol- 
ume. 

“Competition will exist in fact and true 
economy will be achieved only when the best 
product has been engineered and proven to 
meet the optimum combination of price and 
quality; when a fully comprehensive speci- 
fication has been written and when all bid- 
ders are bound to guarantees of full compli- 
ance. After award there must be continuing 
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measurement and compliance assurance, with 
financial incentives for superior performance 
and corresponding penalties, even including 
termination, for failure. 

“Present ASPR regulations stress competi- 
tive low bid * * *. It seems highly unlikely 
that present procurement practice will 
change until the ASPR's are expanded and 
the military services are directed to analyze 
and justify each. procurement on the basis 
of total cost. 

“In forecasting total cost, it is necessary 
(that we develop data and skill to prepare 
Skillfully) a maintenance cost study, or 
logistics study, to be incorporated with the 
initial or acquisition price.” 

As Richardson points out, without ASPR 
changes few military buyers are likely to 
award many contracts on anything other 
than the lowest bid price—particularly in 
the face of the heat wave from your cost 
reduction program. There are too many 
Pressures to do things the easier way. 

But, as Richardson adds, in what amounts 
to the plea to the field echelons to put 
pressure on the front office, “It is time we 
told the Congress and the taxpayer (and, 
adds Air Force Management, ‘Secretary Mc- 
Namara’) that we need their support 
to save them money—and that we are pre- 
Pared to prove how we can do it. 

“They must be convinced that we are not 
against competition, per se; that we recognize 
Teal competition as a necessary and healthy 
Process which will force lower costs. But it 
Only works when you are competing apples 
against apples.” 


An Arms Race in Vietnam? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
growing concern of many citizens over 
the Vietnam crisis is reflected in editorial 
Comment of our leading newspapers. 

Chicago’s American, in an editorial 
Saturday, March 7, ponders one aspect 
of the Vietnamese situation that the ad- 
ministration should well have looked into 
some time ago. 


I insert the article for the attention of 
the Members: 
An ARMS Race IN VIETNAM? 


While the United States has been threat- 
ening to get tougher in South Vietnam, the 
Communist Government of North Vietnam 
has been getting tougher, It has decided, 
apparently, that lf the United States is will- 
ing to let the guerrilla warfare go on and on, 
it isn't, and accordingly it has been pouring 
increased numbers of larger and more mod- 
ern weapons south to its embattled Commu- 
nists in South Vietnam is an effort to bring 

© war to an end. 

This arms speedup was announced in 
Washington by Secretary of Defense Robert 
A. McNamara just before he took off for 
South Vietnam at the head of an inspec- 
tlon team which is going to consider, again, 
What this country should do about the sit- 
uation there. McNamara said the situation 
Was grave. He pointed out also that the 
new weapons which the Communists are get- 
ting have been made in Red China. 

So it comes down to this: The real contest 
in Vietnam obviously is between Red China 
ae the United States, and the Chinese 
Dat nist Government is putting it on the 

is of arms production, The United States 
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surely ought to be able to win that sort of 
contest with the comparatively unindustrial- 
ized Red Chinese. So why don’t we supply 
the South Vietnamese anti-Communists 
with so many superior weapons that the 
North Vietnamese Communists will seem al- 
most unarmed by comparison. 

If it is argued that this might offend the 
Red Chinese, the fact is that they are al- 
ready offended with the United States to the 
point of incoherence. Anyway, if they are 
willing to take the risk of arming the North 
Vietnamese against us, shouldn't we be ready 
to take the risk of arming the South Viet- 
namese even better? 


“The Republican Challenge: 
Leadership“ Address by 
Scranton 


A Call to 


Governor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, Governor Scranton gave an ex- 
cellent address before 1,400 members and 
guests at the Economic Club in New York 
City on March 3, 1964. 

Bill Scranton received a standing ova- 
tion as he finished, which was a real 
tribute to his leadership: = 

I am calling to the attention of the 
Congress and the American people these 
main portions of Governor Scranton’s 
address: 

SCRANTON Bms GOP Take LEAD 


Our political parties are, in many ways, 
curious creatures. 

Both of them are formed through the al- 
liance of men, their loyalties, their aspira- 
tions, their emotions, their highest ideals, 
their basest desires. 

In the course of history, each party is pro- 
pelled toward a peculiar role in American pol- 
itics. Conviction, opportunity, connivance, 
political skill, happenstance—all of these 
have contrived to determine on the shifting 
ational scene which party has stood as the 
majority and which as the minority. 

The fact is that in almost every moment of 
the past 32 years the Democratic Party has 
been the majority party in America. 

The fact is that the time has come to say 
that, by the rules of the game, that majority 

is to be held accountable for the fail- 
ures which dot the national landscape. 

The fact is that the deadlock in the Demo- 
cratic Party is the chief reason for the dead- 
lock in American democracy. 3 

The forces which have combined to become 
the Democratic Party are forces which by 
their very nature collide in deadlock. It isa 
party of dreams on the one hand; and of 
reaction on the other. 

BLOCKED BY REACTIONARIES 

The party when it dreams has noble 
thoughts of shining cities, equal opportuni- 
ties, and social progress. The party when it 
governs is hamstrung by its reactionaries, 
who smash the dreams and leave the politi- 
cal landscape strewn with the broken prom- 
ises of a deadlocked party. 

Denial of civil rights to the American Ne- 
gro has, of course, been a critical shortcom- 
ing of our society for many years—including 
the years of the Roosevelt administration. 
But, until recently, this has been a quiet 
crisis. Sy its very nature, the Democratic 
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Party has been incapable of dealing with a 
social crisis in the kindling stage. A roaring 
fire is demanded before they can act, and in 
the case of civil rights they cannot act even 
now. 

What is the upshot of this deadlock? 

The liberal and theoretical wing of the 
party, frustrated by continued impotence 
has resorted to proposals more notable for 
their trappings than for their relevance to 
real problems. 

Time after time, that party has responded 
to probelms with answers which not only 
are not solutions, but have the additional 
bad effects of needlessly proliferating the 
Central Government and doing violence to 
our Federal system. - 

All of this because of the deadlock within 
the party. ` 

The Deniocratic Party has gone back to the 
sterile approaches which for 30 years have 
failed to solve our most pressing national 
problems. 2 

The first sign of this return came with the 
new Federal budget. 

First, that document bowed to conserva- 
tive elements in the party by appearing to 
show a decrease in Government spending. 
But then, to keep warm the spirits of the lib- 
eral enthusiasts, word was spread that the 
magic interworkings of the budget provided 
for no decrease at all. 

In the recent tax bill we have seen the ef- 
fects of the Democratic deadlock. Tax re- 
form joined expenditure cuts on the scrap 
heap, and only the politically attractive tax 
cut was enacted. 

Nowhere today, however, are the calami- 
tous results of the deadlock more apparent 
than in the struggle for effective clyil rights 
legislation. I confess to tremendous pride in 
my fellow Republicans in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. They got civil rights out of 
committee, and they voted 4 to 1 in favor 
of the bill. Without their votes the Demo- 
cratic majority would have once again been 
unable to act. 

Where, then, stands the Republican Party 
in relation to this deadlock which for three 
decades has all but paralyzed our society? 

Is there any evidence that the Republican 
Party, if it were to become the majority, could 
effectively lead America and avoid the pres- 
ent dreary impasse? 

In the first place, I believe that when the 
history of this era is finally written, men who 
treasure the Federal system and the Ameri- 
can concept of checks and balances will rise 
to cheer the Republican Party, 

We are the conservative party in this Na- 
tion, and we are proud of it. But we are a 
conservative party which understands what 
Edmund Burke meant when he said that “a 
state without the means of some change is 
without the means of its conservation.” 

The Republican Party gave us the Morrill 
Act which set up the land-grant colleges, the 
schools that became our great State univer- 
sities of today, renowned the world over for 
the excellence of their teaching and their re- 
search. 


But the Republican Party did not put the 
Federal Government into the business of 
running the State universities. 

The Republican Party pledged, in its very 
first platform, the one upon which Lincoln 
ran, to build a railroad to the Pacific. It 
redeemed that pledge. But it did not put 
the Federal Government into the railroad 
business. 

On and on the record runs. Through all 
the years the Republicans served the Nation 
as the majority party, they made their best 
contributions when they were conserving 
America's principles by solving America’s 
problems, 

PATH FOR CONSERVATIVES 

They (Republicans) must make it clear 
that they do not believe America’s problems 
will disappear if we all merely wrap ourselves 
in the Stars and Stripes. They must make it 
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clear that true conservatives will have noth- 
ing to do with the forces of reaction, 

The whole point of Republican insistence 
on strong State governments is the Republi- 
can belief that State government can in 
many areas accomplish more and do the job 
better than the Central Government can. 

To prove that contention more than a 
platitude, the Republican Party must de- 
vise imaginative and exciting means to give 
the State governments the financial strength 
to conquer many of the grim problems that 
threaten our society. 

For instance, why can’t the Federal Gov- 
ernment turn over to the States a percent- 
age of the taxes now collected by Washing- 
ton? 

Why can’t we devise a method of expand- 
ing the State’s share of the national tax 
dollar? 

The answer is that of course we can, 

We can devise in a hundred different bold 
new attacks on the problems of America and 
we can do it without going outside the 
framework of the Constitution and the Fed- 
eral principle. 

But none of these things, our recent history 
makes clear, can be achieved by the dead- 
locked Democratic Party. 

Progress, today, can be achieved only 
through the Republican Party. 

As a Republican, I say to my party: 

Let us show what free men can do to shape 
their own destiny. 

Let us solve the deadlock in democracy. 

Let us begin to act like a majority party 
and in so doing we shall lead America to her 
finest hour, 


Jewish Telegraph Agency Reports on Need 
for Congressional Review of Immigra- 
tion Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1964 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
growing public interest in the need for an 
objective review of our immigration pol- 
icy is reflected in a column written by 
Jessie Halpern, Washington correspond- 
ent for the Jewish Telegraph Agency. 
As this article relates, there has not been 
such a systematic review by Congress in 
over 40 years. Miss Halpern’s articl 
follows: E : 

NEED FOR CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OF 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 

On the eve of the goth annversary of Hias, 
there is perhaps no issue more complicated 
or timely for American as well as world 
Jewry, or one which demands as much at- 
tention, enlightenment and action, as the 
bi deg of outdated U.S. immigration poli- 

es. 

The blatant injustices of the archaic sys- 
tem and the power of rigid adherents to 
ancient policy speak for themselves. The 
tireless efforts of knowledgeable and con- 
cerned legislators and scholars on behalf of 
immigration reform are less well known. 

Too obvious is the sorry realization that 
there has been no constructive review of 
US. immigration policy in over 40 years. 
Additionally, since the end of World War II, 
Presidential efforts to abolish from immigra- 
tion policy the odious “national origins” 
quota system have failed. 
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In 1953 the only statutory combined com- 
mittee in Congress—the Joint Committee on 
Immigration and Nationality Policy—came 
into existence. Chaired by the harsh, un- 
bending late Pennsylvania Democrat, Francis 
E. Walter, coauthor of the McCarran-Walter 
Act, the pressing needs for reforms made 
little headway. But when the late President 
Kennedy last July publicly urged the repeal 
of immigration quotas, new hopes were 
aroused, Ironically, of the last budgetary 
request made by President Kennedy on No- 
vember 21—1 day before his assassination— 
the only item concerning legislative require- 
ments which was not passed was that which 
would have given the stalemated joint com- 
mittee the meager sum of $104,460 to have 
a staff and pay for operations. Committee 
action would continue to stagnate. 

Unfortunately, the efforts of one of the 
most well-informed, but little-recognized 
fighters for immigration reform, Democratic 
Congressman MICHAEL FEIGHAN of Ohio, 
have, over the years, been thwarted and 
eclipsed by ignorance or stubbornness. Of 
primary significance had been the power of 
Congressman Walter. The public had been 
deceived into thinking that FEIGHAN 
whisted Walter's tune. However, since 
Walter's death this pnst year, Representative 
FercHan has been elevated to the chairman- 
ship of the struggling Joint Committee on 
Immigration and Nationality Policy, In ad- 
dition, he is now ranking majority member 
of the House Judiciary Committee, headed 
by New York Democrat, EMANUEL CELLER. 

In immigration reform matters, FEIGHAN 
had had to contend with lack of funds, a 
paucity of general knowledge in this com- 
plex area, and vestiges of hard-core opposi- 
tion from congressional Members as well as 
demographers who adhere to population 
standing room only concepts. 

Back in 1957 Congressman FEIGHAN pre- 
sented a proposal to Congress which sought 
a new and selective method to distribute 
authorized but unused quota numbers, 
eliminate the national origins system, em- 
phasize the desirability of bringing to the 
United States yearly persons with important 
technical or professional skills, provide a 
haven for victims of totalitarian aggression, 
and to reunite families and relatives, Since 
then FercHan has continued to remind leg- 
islators of the antiquated immigration laws, 
but has failed to get necessary congressional 
support. 

President Kennedy’s appeal to Congress 
last July called for the gradual elimination 
of the quota system. The main proposals 
in the bill were: (1) That existing quotas 
be gradually reduced at the rate of 20 per- 
cent per year with a reserve pool for redis- 
tribution; (2) that natives of no one coun- 
try receive over 10 percent of the total quota 
numbers authorized in any one year; and 
(3) that upon recommendations from a 
seven-man immigration board, the President 
be authorized to reserve up to 50 percent of 
unallocated quotas for issuance to persons 
disadvantaged by the change in the quota 
system, and up to 20 percent for refugees 
affected by sudden dislocation. 

While less articulate on the matter than 
his predecessors, President Johnson strongly 
supports the late President's proposals. 
Among the first groups the new President 
met with this year to discuss immigration 
reform needs were representatives from the 
Joint Distribution Committee, United HIAS, 
the American Jewish Committee, the Jewish 
War Veterans, the National Community Re- 
lations Advisory Council, and the Anti-Defa- 
mation League. However, there has been no 
White House Action since then. 

There is no doubt among observers of the 
national scene that the future of action on 
immigration reforms hinges on the effective- 
ness of Congressman FrIcHAN in his new role 
of joint committee chairman, FxTHAN has 
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realistically emphasized the need for action 
in the matter and the equally important re- 
quirement for educating Congress as well as 
the citizenry. He is now confidently assum- 
ing the leadership in a battle which he pre- 
viously fought with little help. At the same 
time he knows his efforts must be directed 
toward an immigration system which will 
best benefit the United States both domesti- 
cally and internationally. 

Certainly the impact of the necessary 
U.S, immigration reforms upon world 
Jewry would be more than of passing 
significance, Reforms would especially aid 
Jews in Eastern Europe desiring to flee from 
communism—when such emigration is al- 
lowed. Remnants of Jews originally from 
the Soviet Union and now residing in Far 
Eastern areas such as Hong Kong, the Philip- 
pines, and Malaya would also be justly af- 
fected, as would be the future of Jews born 
and now residing in problematic situations 
in African countries. 

One further important consequence of the 
implementation of reform proposals would 
be the elimination of gross financial burdens 
too often imposed upon families seeking to 
immigrate and reunite with relatives in the 
United States. 

It is hoped that present congressional pre- 
occupations with civil rights, farm, taxation, 
foreign aid, and other matters will not over- 
shadow the overdue need for urgent action 
on the reform of our present antiquated im- 
migration laws. 


Baker Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or . 
HON. AL ULLMAN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in line 
with the old saying There's no place like 
home,” I would like to add that there's 
certainly no place like home when it hap- 
pens to be Baker, Oreg., which, I am 
proud to say, is my hometown. 

Its idyllic setting in the valley of the 
Blue Mountains, a sportsman’s paradise, 
its diversification of industry, from rais- 
ing top-grade beef, to lumber, agricul- 
ture, and mining, and its colorful history 
are aptly described in an article featured 
in the February 1964 issue of the maga- 
zine Cascades, which I would like to in- 
sert in the Appendix for the interest of 
my colleagues. I am sure that, after 
reading this article, they will understand 
my great pride in being able to call my- 
self a native of Baker. I would also like 
to extend an invitation to my colleagues 
to come and see this magnificent Baker 
country for themselves. 

The article follows: 

ky BAKER COUNTRY 

Baker, beef, and the Blue Mountains are 
more than idle alliteration in a rugged east- 
ern Oregon country known for its rich tradi- 
tion and individualism, 

To know Baker, Oreg., is to recognize it 
as the hub of an area which boasts top- 
grade beef, lumbering, mining, agriculture, 
and a paradise for highland sportsmen. 
The names of nearby towns tell a descriptive 
story of the area’s diversification. 

It seems natural that this rich cattle coun- 
try would have a town named “Hereford.” 
The only surprising element is that Angus 
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cattle have not been so honored. Sawmill 
Gulch and Pine are town names that de- 
scribe lumber; the towns of Lime and Gran- 
ite do the same for mining; and for agricul- 
ture, there are Richland, Rye Valley, and 
Pleasant Valley. 

For a composite picture of the country, 
add the names of such geographic land- 
marks as the Blue Mountains, Hells Canyon, 
Burnt River, and the Eagle Cap Wilderness 
Area of the Wallowa Mountains. 

The city of Baker, population 9,528, ele- 
vation 3,440, is located on Highway 30, the 
“Oregon Trail Route” and is a commerce 
and distribution center for the resource 
and industry development of Baker County. 
Baker City Manager Fred Dyer says: Al- 
though always known for its colorful his- 
tory, Baker has received high acclaim today 
for diversification of its economy and its 
unique recreational opportunities.” 

In the vernacular of the range, some of 
the largest ranches in eastern Oregon are 
only a rope throw away from the Baker 
city limits. 

The first beef_—a white shorthorn bull and 
three cows—arrived with the first settlers 
in 1862. From the early years when beef 
cattle were driven over the Rockies, the in- 
dustry began to grow. The severe winters of 
1880 and 1881 caused Baker County to suf- 
fer heavy losses of its range cattle. Ranch- 
ers realized that winter supplemental feed 
Was needed and from that time on hay pro- 
duction and storage became a way of life. 

With improved breeding and better 
marketing procedures, the cattle industry in 
Baker County has grown rapidly. Today, 
well over 50 percent of the total agricultural 
income in Baker County comes from the 
Production of fine commercial herds of 
Hereford and Angus range cattle. Equally 
important, some of the finest breeding cat- 
tle in the Nation are located here. It is not 
Mere chance that the Oregon Cattlemen's 
Association selected Baker for its 50th anni- 
versary celebration last November. 

For other segments of the economy it is 
necessary to leave the range. In driving the 
Streets of Baker, tree-lined with elm, cotton- 
Wood, and ash, in scanning the immediate 
foothills, there is little evidence of any forest 
land. Yet, a few short miles to the moun- 
tain slopes of the east and west are vast 
Stands of timber. There is over 6 billion 
board-feet of timber in the county of which 
80 percent is national forest land. Over 80 
million feet a year are available for cutting 
and mills in Baker have maintained a busy 
Pace. Commercial cuts include white fir, 
Spruce, and larch, but the primary source of 
lumber is ponderosa pine. 

The story of the mountains does not end 
With timber. Long before timber—about 200 
Million years ago according to geologists— 
the Bald Mountain region in the Blue Moun- 
tains emerged from the primal seas, Later, 
low lying land and seabed were thrust up by 
forces below the surface around Baker's 
Present site. 

All of this might be considered academic 
except that this early formation created fault 
areas where the basalt and granite-limestone 
deposits were intermixed. To miners this 
Meant precious minerals. f 

The ancient rocks of the Blue Mountains 
Which produced gold, silver, and copper also 
Contribute slate, marble, high-grade limes, 
and building stone. Large deposits of high 
Purity limestone are found in Baker County. 
One lime-processing plant near Baker has a 
200-ton daily capacity. With something like 
2,000 uses in modern industry, chemical lime 
is being produced here at a high rate for in- 
creased use in the manufacture of acetylene 
Bas, for bleach in the pulp industry, for the 
treatment of pollution, and as a water puri- 
fier and softener. 

Resource extraction alone does not com- 
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plete the story of the highlands as any 

who has been to eastern Oregon 
will verify. The story of mountain recre- 
ation is also one of diversification. 

To the west of Baker is the Elkhorn Range 
of the Blue Mountains. Located within this 
range is the Anthony Lake region, which 
boasts fishing and camping in the summer 
and excellent skiing in the winter. The 
Anthony Lake ski resort, built in 1962, has 
already established itself as one of the finest 
in the Pacific Northwest. Powder snow, reli- 
able ski seasons, a bunny tow, a warming 
lodge, a 3,300-foot Pomalift tow to the 8,000- 
foot elevation level, and a new intermediate 
ski tow have combined to make this area a 
skier’s delight. 

To the east of Baker is the Eagle Cap 
Wilderness area of the Wallowas, home of 
big game hunting and superb fishing. Be- 
yond this region is the famous Snake River 
with the Oxbow and Brownlee Dam Reser- 
voirs, and the famous Hells Canyon, deepest 
on the North American continent. The can- 
yon, which was carved 7,900 feet by the tur- 
bulent force of the Snake River, offers one of 
the last frontiers in the country. 

But it was a challenge rather than a scenic 
splendor to the hardy and courageous 
pioneers who traveled the old Oregon Trail 
over a century ago. Leaving the “farewell 
bend” of the Snake River these weary travel- 
ers edged along the foothills until they 
reached the Valley of the Lonesome Pine“ 
where many of them settled. 

The settlement was named Baker City in 
1862, in honor of Senator Edward D. Baker, 
one of Oregon's first Senators. Only a few 
months before the Senator, also a colonel, 
had been killed leading his troops in an early 
engagement with the Confederate forces at 
the Battle of Ball's Bluff on the Upper Po- 
tomac. The county, valley, and city were 
all renamed Baker in memory of the valiant 
Senator. 

Baker Valley early became the meat and 
bread basket for the miners who rushed to 
the gold camps at Auburn and Sumpter a few 
miles away. Auburn's population rapidly 
grew to over 5,000 and became the county 
seat. 

The people in Baker felt, however, that 
lawless Auburn was not a suitable site for 
county government. One early morning in 
the spring of 1868 a few citizens drove up in 
a wagon, took all the county records out of 
Auburn, and announced as they left that 
Baker was the new county seat. 

A State election later that year formally 
voted the county seat to the city of Baker. 
The decision proved to be well-founded. As 
gold mining waned, and rumors of success 
in other areas came forth, Auburn died a 
rapid death. Only a few ruined stone walls 
remain today, as Auburn, named for the 
town in the poem “Deserted Village,” went 
the way of other gold meccas in the West. 

The town of Sumpter, apparently named 
after Fort Sumter by miners more interested 
in seeking wealth than in the correct spell- 
ing of the town‘s name, survives today with 
logging operations as the primary support for 
its population of 88. Although Sumpter 
burned to the ground in 1917 and was par- 
tially rebuilt, an old exposed walk-in bank 
vault still remains as a reminder of the gold 
era. Located in the Sumpter Valley is the 
ghost town of Granite, which, with its popu- 
lation of one, is the smallest incorporated 
city in the United States. Cornucopia, an- 
other old gold town, seems to belie its Latin 
meaning “horn of plenty.” 

The gold towns declined but Baker sur- 
vived and grew with the resource and indus- 
try development of the area. Bill Hynn. 
Pacific Northwest Bell manager, points out 
that this is typified by telephone growth. 
In 1898 the Baker exchange was established 
with 40 subscribers placing a few calls per 
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day; contrast this with today’s 4,657 tele- 
phones and an average of 29,000 calls per 
day. 

The Valley of the Lonesome Pine lives on. 

Today few areas in the West can match 
the rich heritage, balanced economic devel- 
opment, and rugged setting of the colorful 
Baker country. 


In Defense of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


oF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article by Representative 
SıLvIo ConTE which appeared in the De- 
cember 30, 1963, issue of Washington 
World, 

I believe this is an excellent statement 
of the rationale behind the U.S. foreign 
aid program. 

In defense of our foreign aid program, 
Representative Conte points to its in- 
nate strength—the fact that it is not a 
giveaway program, but one which is 
aimed at helping people help themselves. 

This philosophy of self-help is a fund- 
amental part of our American heritage. 
For this reason, Representative CONTE 
believes the American public continues 
to support the foreign aid program de- 
spite severe opposition to it in Congress. 

The complete article follows: 

(By Representative Strvio O. CONTE) 


The United States, whether we have willed 
it or not, is the leader in the march of the 
world's millions toward a new destiny. This 
leadership is not due simply to our wealth 
or to our military might. It is also based on 
the strength of our idéas, our tradition of 
independence and respect for individual 
dignity. 

As the standard bearer of freemen’s aspi- 
rations we have the responsibility of justify- 
ing our leadership, This we must do, not by 
aggressive threats or pious speeches, but by 
deeds that represent the nobility of freedom 
and the enduring strength of peace-loving 
people. 

In no way do we exercise this leadership 
more effectively than in our foreign aid pro- 
gram. Those who seek to end this program, 
or emasculate it to the extent that it cannot 
operate successfully, are unrealistic. They 
do not recognize the responsibility of leader- 
ship that the United States must maintain, 
nor do they acknowledge the humanitarian 
traditions of the American people. They 
are blind to the need to strengthen our se- 
curity and to the economic opportunities 
that are open to us. 

It is to the credit of the American people 
that they continue to support the foreign 
aid program despite the shrill criticism and 
the meat ax“ examination that some Mem- 
bers of Congress take toward this unique 
instrument of American foreign policy. - 

Nationwide polls continue to indicate this 
basic support. The Gallup poll early in 1963 
showed greater support for the principle of 
foreign aid than 6 years ago. Another poll, 
taken in October after drastic cuts in au- 
thorization voted by the House showed a 4 
percent increase in acceptance by the Amer- 
ican people over an early summer sampling. 
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A recent survey revealed overwhelming sup- 
port among the business community. 

This support rests in large measure on a 
concern for other people’s welfare felt by the 
American people. The merchant in Massa- 
chusetts, the housewife in California, the 
farmer in Wisconsin many not always clearly 
understand the details and procedures of 
foreign ald but they do have an innate in- 
stinct for the truth. They do sense what 
their Government is trying to do—to help 
other people help themselves. 

Whether this takes the form of a loan to 
build a dam, a grant to teach a skill, food to 
feed a child, or a survey to study an invest- 
ment, it means we ere seeking to help 
emerging nations to maintain their inde- 
pendence; to help them remain free to create 
their own destinies; to develop themselves 
economically; to wipe out illiteracy; to re- 
duce poverty; to conquer disease; to offer 
hope. 

The American people understand these 
things because the objective are no more and 
no less than what we have historically 
wished for ourselves and for the world. To 
continue this ald is to keep faith with our 
heritage. 

These are not handouts; they are not 
dimes dropped in a tin cup, and they are not 
blank checks. Our capital assistance can 
create the industries that will provide the 
jobs, funds that will finance the banks and 
the savings and loan institutions that will 
enable a family to own a house, to buy a 
farm and pay for them at reasonable rates 
of interest. Thousands of families that 
might never have had the chance to own a 
home today are living in decent dwellings, 

through newly created savings 
and loans associations financed by our 
capital. 

Homes, schools, clinics, hospitais, univer- 
sities, community centers, laboratories, fer- 
tilizer plants have been constructed. Water, 
power, and transportation projects have 
been launched; credit and labor unions have 
been established; roads built. All of these 
things have meant and will continue to 
promise a better life for the people of the 
underdeveloped countries, 

This sort of peaceful, constructive effort 
enhances the security of the people of the 
developing countries—and of Americans. 
But the surface has hardly been scratched. 
We should not lessen the effort now. 

The success of the foreign ald program in 
three countries—Greece, Israel, and Tal- 
wan—points to another reason for continu- 
ing foreign ald—our commerce. In food- 
stuifs, for instance, these countries that were 
once so dependent on our aid have become 
paying customers of the United States. 
Greece has increased her imports from the 
United States from $2 million in 1958 to $4.3 
million fn 1962. Israel increased hers from 
$7.6 million in 1958 to $17.5 million in 1962, 
Taiwan's commercial imports rose from $3.1 
Million in 1958 to $24.5 million in 1962. 

What has happened in these three coun- 
tries can happen in others if a strong and 
flexible foreign aid program is maintained. 
The underdeveloped nations of the world to- 
day are the great markets of tomorrow. The 
millions of potential customers, however, 
cannot buy our goods or anyone else’s un- 
less they are able to increase their incomes 
and purchasing power. 

The congressional criticism of aid stems 
from disillusionment and frustration. For- 
eign aid cannot—and could never—solve all 
the problems that the United States faces in 
an increasingly complex world. 

Those who refuse to understand aid—or 
who expect too much of it—vent their feel- 
ings by slashing appropriations. What is 
missing from all this criticism is construc- 
tive argument. No one proposes an alterna- 
tive. 
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About Those Dealer Offers of John F. 
Kennedy Half Dollars at Premium 
Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker several 
days before the President signed the bill 
sponsored by Representative WRIGHT 
PatMan to authorize the coinage of the 
John F. Kennedy half dollar, a coin 
dealer advertising in one of the numis- 
matic publications offered to sell 1964 
Kennedy half-dollars from the Denver 
Mint for $3.75 each. He offered rolls 
of 20 of them for $70; 5 rolls for $325; 
10 rolls for $625; and 50 rolls, or 1,000 
coins—at a face value of $500—for the 
price of $3,100. Underneath these offer- 
ings were the words in parentheses de- 
livery when available.” 

How any dealer could offer such bar- 
gains before either the Philadelphia or 
Denver Mint had begun producing the 
coin—even before the bill authorizing it 
had been signed into law—has been a 
mystery to many coin collectors and to 
other citizens who so deeply admired 
President Kennedy and want to see daily 
reminders of his greatness as a man and 
as a President. The idea of having to 
pay a high premium to obtain a John 
F. Kennedy coin is repugnant to all of 
us. 
As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Consumer Affairs, which has jurisdic- 
tion in the Committee on Banking and 
Currency for, among other things, legis- 
lation dealing with coins and currency, 
I have received inquiries from citizens 
throughout the country asking how they 
can buy one or two of the coins as 
mementos of a much-loved President— 
without having to pay $3.75 or any other 
such fantastic figure. 

Consequently, I placed before the 
House on February 4 the plans of the 
Treasury Department for distributing 
the coin so that the public would have 
a chance to acquire them at face value. 
None of the new coins will be placed 
on sale until at least 26 million of them 
have been minted, and have been dis- 
tributed by the Federal Reserve banks 
to commercial banks throughout the 
country for release on a nationwide basis. 
The date of public sale has since been 
set for March 24 in the city banks, and 
March 25 for country banks, The banks, 
of course, are to release them at face 
value, 50 cents each. No dealer will be 
able to obtain them directly from either 
the Philadelphia or Denver Mint. If any 
dealer is able to obtain quantity sup- 
plies of the coin for sale at a premium, 
it will only be through arrangements 
made by the dealer with a particular 
bank. 

BANKS HAVE SOMETIMES CHANNELED COINS TO 
DEALERS IN BULK QUANTITIES 

Obviously, Mr. Speaker, some banks 

have been willing in the past to obtain 
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bulk supplies of newly issued coins for 
dealers for sale to collectors at a pre- 
mium, perhaps with kickbacks to the 
bank itself or to a bank employee. In 
view of the acute shortage of coins for 
regular commercial needs—a shortage 
from time to time in the past year on a 
three-shift T-day-a-week basis—it is in- 
tolerable that huge quantities of uncircu- 
lated coins from previous years have been 
hidden away in bulk lots for subsequent 
sale a few at a time to collectors at a pre- 
mium. So far as I can determine, there 
is no law to prohibit banks from using 
and abusing their privileges in obtaining 
bulk quantities of coins from the Federal 
Reserve System in order to provide mer- 
chandise for coin dealers and hoards for 
heavy “investors” in uncirculated coins. 
I understand the Federal Reserve banks 
are now considering various measures 
for discouraging local banks from mak- 
ing bulk quantities of scarce coins— 
scarce in the sense that we need them 
for other purposes—available to coin 
dealers, when stores and all other busi- 
nesses, and particularly the vending 
trade, are finding it almost impossible 
to get all of the coins they need for em- 
cient operation. . 

Under the circumstances, I think it 
is safe to say that if we find the John 
F. Kennedy 50-cent piece going out of 
circulation and into dealers’ hands, we 
will certainly take whatever steps are 
necessary, through hearings or legisla- 
tion, or both, to meet the problem. 
REPRESENTATIVE PATTEN FORWARDS A NEW 

JERSEY NEWSPAPERMAN'S SUGGESTIONS 


In this connection, our colleague from 
New Jersey, Representative Epwarp J. 
Patren, has forwarded to me some in- 
teresting suggestions made by the chief 
editorial writer of the New Brunswick 
Daily Home News, Mr. Alexander M. 
Jones, who has been crusading in his 
paper for the widest possible distribu- 
tion of the Kennedy half-dollar—and 
who submitted a formal petition to Con- 
gress on it. Both he and Representative 
Patren share my concern that the coin 
not be permitted to become an article 
of merchandising promotion for dealers 
seeking to profit from the public’s love 
for the martyred President: 

These suggestions are: “Have the Fed- 
eral Reserve pledge banks seeking the 
Kennedy halves that none will be sold 
in bags; have banks follow a one-coin- 
to-a-customer policy for the first month 
or so, until everybody that wants a Ken- 
nedy half has one; supply each post 
office with a number of the new coins, 
with instructions to all personnel that 
they be sold on a one-to-a-customer 
basis—before bank distribution.” 


MINT DIRECTOR EVA ADAMS ASKS BANKS TO 
COOPERATE 


In my discussions in recent weeks with 
the Director of the Mint, Miss Eva 
Adams, I have been impressed with her 
conscientious. desire to make sure these 
new Kennedy coins get into general cir- 
culation, rather than into a few hands. 
On March 3, she wrote to the president 
of the American Bankers Association, 
Mr. William F. Kelly, asking the coopera- 
tion of the Nation’s banks in preventing 
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dealers “or anyone else, particularly 
Speculators” from obtaining the new 
coins in large quantities or trying to sell 
them at a premium above face value. I 
&m sure that when the importance of 
this matter is brought before them, the 
banks will cooperate. 

I submit herewith, Mr. Speaker, the 
letter Miss Adams sent to the ABA presi- 
dent, as follows: 

Orricz or DIRECTOR OF THE MINT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., March 3, 1964. 
Mr. Wiu1aM F, KELLY, 
President, American Bankers Association, 
New York; N.Y. 

Dran Mr, KELLY: I write with the hope of 
enlisting the cooperation of the American 
Bankers Association and, through you, that 
of the commercial banking system in con- 
nection with the nationwide release of the 
Kennedy half dollars. 

Through arrangements worked out with 
the Federal Reserve banks, it has been agreed 
that March 24 will be the date they will begin 
their shipments of the new half dollars to 
the commercial banking system. This means 
that the coin will be available in most city 
banks on March 24, and in country banks a 
day or two later. 

Is it possible for you to send out a notice 
to your membership urging banks through- 
Out the country to do everything possible to 
Prevent dealers, or anyone else, particularly 
Speculators, from obtaining them in large 
Quantities or trying to soll them at a pre- 
mium above their face value? This will per- 
mit the major portion of the new half dollars 
to be made available to individuals and for 
Tegular coinage purposes. 

If the commercial banks will endeavor to 
restrict the sale of bags or rolls of the new 
Coins to customers known to have an actual 
exchange need for them, this should do much 
to prevent an undesirable situation from de- 
veloping. In this connection, and as a 
means of preventing speculation in mint- 
Sealed bags of this new coin, all of our ship- 
Ments to the Reserve banks are being made 
in plain, sewn bags which contain no mark- 
ings to identify them as being of mint origin. 

The mint is now placing in the Federal 

banks and branches an initial supply 

ot 26 million pieces of the new coin, and 
before the calendar year is over an additional 
million will be produced and shipped, pe- 
Tlodically, to the Reserve banks. This is 
approximately the same quantity of half 
dollars released for general circulation last 
year. Also, it Is approximately the extent to 
Which our limited coinage facilities can be 
Made available to meet the exchange needs 
1 commerce for this particular denomina- 

Your assistance in this matter will be 

greatly appreciated. 
Sincerely, 
Eva ADAMS, 
Director of the Mint. 
ABA PRESIDENT WILLIAM F, KELLY PROMISES 
BANK COOPERATION 


Mr. Speaker, I have just received a 
copy of a memorandum issued yester- 
Gay by the president of the American 
Bankers Association to the chief execu- 
tive officers of all ABA member banks, 
forwarding a copy of Miss Adams’ letter 
to him and expressing his promise that 
the banks will cooperate. 

Mr. Kelly’s memorandum follows. 

THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 

To New York, N.Y., March 11, 1964. 
the Cuer EXECUTIVE OFFICERS oF ALL 
ABA MEMBER Banks: 

me 4m attaching for your information a 

Mas, Of a letter from the Director of the 
t concerning the release of the new Ken- 
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nedy half-dollar coin. You will note that 
the Director of the Mint asks that commer- 
clal banks “do everything possible to pre- 
vent dealers, or anyone else, particularly 
speculators, from obtaining them (the new 
half dollars) in large quantities or trying 
to sell them at a premium above their face 
value.” 

Commercial banks have experienced great 
difficulty during the last year in obtaining 
sufficient coins of all denominations to serve 
the needs of commerce. Unless the new 
Kennedy half dollar is used to meet the cir- 
culating requirements of commerce, an acute 
shortage of this denomination coin will un- 
doubtedly occur since the Mint Service in- 
tends that the new coin supply current coin- 
age needs. 

Commercial banks, therefore, in the in- 
terest of maintaining the supply of circu- 
lating coinage to serve the needs of business, 
are requested to use their best efforts to 
prevent the new coins from being accumu- 
lated in large quantities in the hands of 
collectors or dealers who may hold them for 
future sale at premium rates. 

I have assured the Director of the Mint 
that commercial banks will cooperate with 
the Treasury Department in this matter, 
and I will be glad if you will add the sup- 
port of your bank in view of our vital in- 
terest in an adequate supply of circulating 
coins. 

Sincerely yours, 

WILIA F. KELLY, 
President. 
NINETY MILLION KENNEDY COINS TO BE 
COINED IN 1964 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to the 26 mil- 
lion 50-cent coins to be placed on public 
sale on March 24 and 25 through all of 
the banks of the country, an additional 
64 million of the John F. Kennedy coins 
will be minted this year, and millions of 
them will be produced every year there- 
after for at least the next 25 years, unless 
Congress in the meantime should change 
the design of this coin by passage of a 
new law. 

Therefore, there is no reason for them 
to become scarce and thus valuable from 
a numismatic standpoint. I think many 
Americans will want to save the first one 
they receive, as a memento or perhaps as 
a pocketpiece, but if the mints fulfill 
their mission in producing coins this year 
and in coming years, we should see these 
coins in such abundance that they will 
soon lose their novelty, as did the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt dime. 

But until that happens, I think we 
must take every possible precaution 
against commercialized profiteering on 
a coin intended to honor a President who 
devoted his entire life—and gave his 
life—in the service of the American 
people. 

The mint intends to distribute the 
coins to the Federal Reserve banks in 
plain bags. I think it would be useful, 
as Congressman Parren’s constituent 
suggested, if the Federal Reserve banks 
were to pledge banks not to sell them 
in bags, or, it might be even more effec- 
tive to haye the Federal Reserve banks 
themselves take the coins out of the bags 
and forward them to the commercial 
banks in wooden boxes or any other type 
of package, so that there is no such thing 
as a $500 bag of these coins when they 
arrive at the banks. I welcome Mr. 
Kelly’s action in forwarding Miss Adams’ 
letter to the individual banks, and in 
endorsirg its plea for cooperation. 
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Senator Goldwater and the Missiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
following is an excellent editorial from 
the Shreveport Times entitled “Senator 
GOLDWATER and the Missiles.” It well 
bears the reading and thought of all who 
question the route of our missile and na- 
tional defense programs: 

SENATOR GOLDWATER AND THE MISSILES 

Many so-called political liberals try to pic- 
ture Senator BARRY GOLDWATER as some kind 
of horrible, screaming, screetching, wild-eyed 
extremist of the right who is always ready 
irresponsibly to drop some kind of false and 
blockbusting attack on any political oppo- 
nent who happens to be within range of his 
supposed poison spears, One national TV 
network frequently superimposes a linedraw- 
ing caricature of the Arizona Senator on the 
screen when one of its newsreaders or news 
analysts is discussing GOLDWATER. This draw- 
ing could be of some fiend incarnate, or a 
Dracula-type of vampire that sucks the blood 
of human beings. 

Actually, Senator GOLDWATER usually is 
quite calm in his manner of utterance. His 
most devastating blockbusters often are ut- 
tered as if they merely were casual asides in 
whatever conversation he happens to be 
carrying on; in fact, sometimes they are. 
One alr commentator remarked the other 
day that the Senator could come forth with 
a blasting charge in a manner and tone of 
voice that would be the same if he were dust- 
ing a speck of lint off the collar of his coat, 

A few mornings ago, a TV network re- 
porter was carrying out his usual prosecut- 
ing attorney and fingerpointing type of 
cross-examination of Senator GOLDWATER. 
The subject was the latter's casual remark 
in New Hampshire that our intercontinental 
range ballistic missile system is undepend- 
able and that the Government “really should 
tell the people something about its unde- 
pendability.” The reporter's questioning 
was along the line that since Secretary of 
Defense McNamara had denounced Senator 
GOLDWATER for his utterance, the GOLDWATER 
utterance automatically became false and 
unpatriotic and a lot of other things. 

So, the Senator calmly deflated his in- 
terrogator by listing high defense authori- 
ties who have to some degree or other made 
statements about undependability of our in- 
tercontinental missiles; statements that are 
in support of what Senator GOLDWATER said. 
He suggested that since the interrogator was 
& reporter (real reporters might raise some 
questions as to that) he could find documen- 
tation for the Goldwater statement in un- 
classified statements of the following per- 
sons: 

1. Gen. Thomas Power, head of the Air 
Force Strategic Air Command. 

2. Gen. Curtis LeMay, Air Force Chief of 

Staff. 
3. Lt. Gen. Howell M. Estes, Jr., Deputy 
Commander of Air Force Systems, whose ut- 
terances came out just a few hours before 
Senator GOLDWATER made his statement. 

4. And in some of Secretary McNamara’s 
own congressional testimony as to the un- 
certainty of our long-range missile system 
because it never has been given an actual 
hard test, either as to the missiles or the 
pads or silos from which they are fired. 

What Senator Gotpwatrr said is quite true. 
All of these gentlemen at some time or other 
have stated publicly, or in congressional 
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testimony made public later, just about what 
Senator GOLDWATER attributes to them. 

Senator GOLDWATER emphasized that con- 
firmation of his statement could be found in 
unclassified material because some of his op- 
ponents had implied that as an Air Force 
Reserve major general he had “pipelines” into 
Pentagon information and was (presumably 
unpatriotically) making public, material of 
value to the enemy. That, of course, is ab- 
surd. Further, undependable does not nec- 
essarily mean no good. 

But, pipeline or no pipeline, it is time that 
the people were told a little more about the 
dependability or lack of it of our missiles and 
our missile delivery systems. Certainly, 
Russia is well informed. Our own belief is 
that the admirals and generals in the Penta- 
gon—whose lifetime career is dealing with 
war and its weapons—know more about these 
things than civilian Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara and his civilian whiz kids. 

And they seem to be on Senator Gorp- 
WATER'S side. 


Liberty, Not License 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3,1964 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a decision of the U.S. Supreme Court 
upheld the right of a newspaper to 
accept advertisements criticizing public 
officials without running the risk of libel. 

I am pleased to say that Newsday, one 
of America’s prominent newspapers, 
published in the Fourth Congressional 
District of New York, took the occasion 
to speak not of the right of the news- 
papers but of their responsibilities. I 
think this should be brought to the at- 
tenion of the Congress. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

LIBERTY, Nor LICENSE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
by unanimous vote, has reversed a $500,000 
Alabama judgment for libel against the New 
York Times and four Negro ministers—a 
decision that upholds and broadens the free- 
dom of the press. Criticism of public ofi- 
cials, however scarifying, is given legal sanc- 
tion unless the criticized offical can prove the 
. statements were made with deliberate malice. 
In the lustier days of American journalism, 
malice was the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. Nowadays, scarcely a handful of news- 
papers deliberately set out to destroy a man 
in public office or ignore the precepts of 
truth and fairplay. The overwhelming ma- 
jority do their best to state the case with 
honesty. 

The action against the Times and the 
clergymen was a punitive one. It was based 
upon an advertisement, published March 29, 
1960, southern segregationists and 
pointing out the plight of the Negro. John 
P. Patterson, Alabama's Governor at the time, 
and four public officials sued for libel, for a 
total of $3 million. The case decided by the 
Supreme Court the day before yesterday in- 
volved L. B. Sullivan, a Montgomery city 
commissioner in charge of the police. He 
said he had been improperly accused of 
illegal activity. 

In essence, this suit like the others was 
an effort to frighten newspapers into silence, 
both in their news as well as their advertis- 
ing columns, about the shameful situation 
that then obtained in Alabama and sub- 
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stantially still does, This effort. has now 
failed, and the right of the press to speak 
its mind has been sustained. 

More freedom carries with it the require- 
ment of greater responsibility. This ap- 
plies not only to the careful researching 
of news stories and editorials so that no 
innocent person is harmed. It also applies 
to the right of privacy of the individual. 
Some New York City newspapers used to 
collaborate with divorce lawyers to print 
lurid charges in advance of trial, in effect 
encouraging the defendants to settle rather 
than face more embarrassing publicity. 
Such pre-trial stories now are forbidden by 
law. 

As a prize example of privacy violated, 
there is the Lindbergh case. After the tragic 
kidnaping and death of his brother, baby 
Jon Lindbergh was being driven to school 
by his mother, Anne Morrow Lindbergh. A 
car filled with photographers from a New 
York City paper forced her to the side of 
the road and took pictures of the child, 
This was the last straw. Charles and Anne 
Lindbergh left the United States for a period 
of years—driven out by those who scorned 
their privacy. 

Liberty to report and comment honestly 
is not license to exceed the bounds of de- 
cent or responsible conduct. American news- 
papers, given a broader charter by the court, 
must live up to higher standards of ad- 
herence to the principles of good journal- 
ism. 


Quick Action Needed on Flood Control for 
Chartieris Valley and Ohio River Com- 


munities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am calling to the attention of 
the U.S. Congress the tragic flood con- 
ditions again causing great loss in the 
Chartieris Valley, Pa., and the Ohio River 
and its tributaries. 

This high loss both in lives and prop- 
erty, loss of homes and businesses, loss 
of public utility and municipal facilities 
is needless, and it occurs every year. 

I strongly urge the U.S. Bureau of the 
Budget give prompt action to approve 
the necessary funds recommended by the 
Chief of Army Engineers, after study 
and favorable report by the U.S. District 
Engineer Office for the Western District 
of Pennsylvania. 

The flood-control plan for the Char- 
tiers Valley approved by the U.S. Corps 
of Army Engineers has provisions for 
financing jointly by Federal, State, and 
local Governments. The Bureau of the 
Budget, the officials of Allegheny County, 
and the local boroughs and townships 
should promptly agree and act. The 
time for action is now, 

An article on “Costly Floods—Again,” 
in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette follows: 
COSTLY FLoops—AGAIN 

At this time last year, residents of the 
Chartiers Creek Valley were cleaning up the 
mess left by the annual spring food. High 
waters had forced 300 families from their 
homes and ieft an estimated $5 million in 
property damage. 
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Now this familiar tragedy is being replayed. 
Waters are spilling into homes and industrial 
Plants in the Cargnegie-Bridgeville area in 
the worst fiood to hit the Pittsburgh area in 
10 years. 

And what has been done during the last 
year to prevent a recurrence of this annual 
misery? There has been much futile talk by 
public officials, but no corrective action. The 
U.S. Corps of Army Engineers has approved 
a flood control plan for the Chartiers Valley 
which would be financed jointly by Federal, 
State, and local governments. But public 
Officials here can't agree upon which agency 
will put up the local share of the money. 

In contention is the question of who will 
pay the $5.2 million required to relocate a 
big sewerline of the county sanitary au- 
thority which follows the valley and crosses 
the creek 18 times. The sanitary authority 
says it won't pay any part of the cost of re- 
location and the county commissioners have 
stalled on the issue, with Chairman William 
D. McClelland arguing that there is a finan- 
cial problem because the county is helping to 
finance a new stadium on the north side. 

This project should be pushed even if the 
county has to borrow the money to finance 
the local share of the costs. It can well af- 
ford to invest $5-million-plus in a project 
that would prevent the annual loss of mil- 
lions of dollars in flood damage. Failure to 
do so could result eventually in the abandon- 
ment of the area by industry. Industries 
in the flooded area employ 5,950 people. If 
they are driven out, the county will lose sub- 
stantial tax values. 

The argument over whether the county or 
the sanitary authority should pay for sewer 
relocation is really an issue of tweedledum 
or tweedledee. In either case, the cost falls 
upon the county's taxpayers, whether 
through sewage charges or direct property 
taxes. Here is another instance in which 
petty bickering over financial responsibil- 
ity could produce financial loss far greater 
than the disputed amount to be invested 
in a vitally needed public project. 

Chartiers Valley is not the only area 
threatened by floods. Pittsburgh and other 
cities along the Allegtieny and the Ohio 
Rivers are also expected to suffer damage. 
But the Federal Government even now 1s 
spending more than $100 million on a new 
Kinzua Dam at the headwaters of the Alle- 
gheny as a further investment in flood 
control. 

Thus, there is hope that gradually the 
threat of floods in Pittsburgh will be ended. 
But how much longer must the people of 
the Chartiers Valley pay the terrible price 
of shortsightedness by the public officials 
chosen to represent them? 


Baynard Kendrick and H.R. 9623 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, since my 
election to the House of Representatives 
I have received hundreds of letters, not 
only from the Third District but all over 
the State of Florida urging passage of 
the King-Anderson bill. I am sure my 
colleagues have received in somewhat the 
Same number, communications of this 
nature, also. During the month of Jan- 
uary I introduced H.R. 9623 to eliminate 
the requirement from the law that the 
receipt of more than $1,200 by recipients 
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of old age and survivors insurance would 
deny to such persons the right to receive 
such social security benefits. The intro- 
duction of this legislation has brought 
Many favorable comments from senior 
citizens all over the State of Florida. 


One of these letters, I believe, deserves 
the attention of my honorable colleagues 
and I have received permission from the 
writer to insert it in the RECORD: You 
will be interested in the biographical 
sketch of this gentleman whose life rec- 
ord appears in “Who's Who in America:“ 

Kendrick, Bayard Hardwick, author; born 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 8, 1894; son of John 
Ryland and Julia (Lawton) K.; educated at 
Tome School, Port Deposit, Md., and Episcopal 
Academy, Philadelphia; married Edythe 
Stevens, 1919; children—Baynard, Edythe, 
Julia, Secretary Selden Cypress Door Co., 
Palatka, Fla., 1921-27; President Trades Pub- 
lishing Co., Philadelphia, 1928; general man- 
ager, Peter Clark, Inc., New York City, 1929; 
general manager Bing & Bing's Hotels, New 
York City, 1930-31; free lance writing since 
1932. Enlisted in Canadian Army within 1 
hour after Canada declared war, August 1914; 
served in C_EF., 1914-18. Awarded 1914-15 
Star, Canadian War medal, British War 
Medal; the Robert Meltzer Award, 1951, the 
Spearhead Medal from 3d Armored Division 
Club, 1951. Consultant to staff, Old Farms 
Convalescent Hospital for Blinded Veterans, 
US, Army, Avon, Conn., during World War 
II; sighted adviser and honorary life mem- 
ber, Blinded Veterans Association. Recipient 
Of plaque from Gen. Omar N. Bradley for 
Service to blinded veterans of World War II. 
Member Authors League, Mystery Writers of 
America, Inc. (ist president), Washington 
Square Association. Democrat. Episcopa- 
Nan. Mason, Clubs: Carolina Yacht 
(Charleston, S.C); Marshall Chess (New 
York City). Author: “Blood on Lake 
Louisa," 1934; “The Iron Spiders," 1936; 
‘The Eleven of Diamonds,” 1936; “The Last 
Express," 1937; “The Whistling Hangman,” 
1937; “Death Beyond the Go-thru,” 1938; 
“The Odor of Violets,” 1941; “Blind Man’s 
Blut,” 1943; “Death Knell," 1945; “Out 
Sf Control,” 1945; “Lights Out,” 1945; 
‘ of Time” (Literary Guild selec- 
tion), 1948; “The. Tunnel,” 1949; “You 
Die Today,” 1952; “They Never Talk Back” 
(with Heinrich Trefflich), 1953; “Blind Al- 
lies," 1954; “Reservations for Death,” 1957; 

: “The Last Express,” 1938; “Eyes in the 
Night" (starring Edward Arnold and Ann 
Harding), 1942; “The Hidden Eye” (Edward 

d), 1945; “Bright Victory“ (starring 
Arthur Kennedy and Peggy Dow); “Clear 
and Present Danger,” 1958; Hot Red 
Money,” 1959; “The Aluminum Turtle,” 
1960; “Frankincense and Murder,” 1961. 
Contributor to magazines. Books have been 

nscribed into Braille. Historic columnist 
Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, Office: care Paul 
Reynolds, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Mr. Kendrick is one of the millions of 
Americans who have given greatness to 
land and now in retirement years is 
forced to live in poverty and fear of lack 
ot ability to pay medical expenses incur- 
Ted for illness. These proud Americans 
are in need of relief which would be 
Siven them in the passage of the King- 
Anderson bill and my bill H.R. 9623. 
The letter follows: 
BAYNARD KENDRICK, 
Leesburg, Fla., January 24, 1964. 
Hon, CLAUDE PEPPER, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Concressman: According to the 
Orlando Sentinel (Jan. 23, 1964), you are 
Presenting legislation to Congress which 
Would enable those over 65 to earn any addi- 
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tional income they can without jeopardizing 
their social security benefits. 

I will be 70 on April 8, 1964, and inasmuch 
as my life record is set forth in detail in 
“Who's Who in America,” I am hopeful that 
the following short résumé of my own ex- 
perience may furnish you with additional 
ammunition to promote this most vital piece 
of legislation. As a “Dollar a Year” man I 
spent 4 years as academic consultant to the 
U.S. Army, on the rehabilitation of the 
blinded veterans, during World War II. Out 
of which came my book “Lights Out,” made 
into the movie “Bright Victory,” all the pro- 
ceeds going into the formation of the Blind- 
ed Veterans Association (over $25,000). I 
am sighted advisor, and hold honorary life 
membership card No. 1 in that organization 
today. At the request of President Truman, 
and the late Adm. Ross McIntire, I spoke at 
the kick-off of Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week, in Washington, when “Bright 
Victory” was shown there in 1952. 

My wife, Edythe, and I were awarded social 
security of $169.60 per month in 1959, when 
she became 63, and I 65. After a cataclysmic 
series of operations in Washington, which 
exhausted all our savings and sent me to the 
National Institutes of Health for 4 months, 
the doctors ordered me back to Florida. We 
moved here to Leesburg in March 1960, rent- 
ing this house for $85 per month and have 
been here since then, 

Recurrent fevers sent me into the Uni- 
versity of Florida Hospital at Gainesville 
shortly after, and desperate with no medi- 
care, and no VA due to my service in the 
Canadian Army, I got a $500 advance on an- 
other mystery ($450 net less agent's commis- 
sion). I turned this out in 7 weeks by work- 
ing 14 hours a day. After refunding 2 
months social security—$339.20—the net to 
me for the book was $110.80! (By flying to 
New York on borrowed money, I was able to 
sell this serially to the Chicago Tribune- 
New York Daily News syndicate for $4,500 
net, which paid out the hospital, and gave 
us a little over. If I had run 1 day over into 
another month, I would have had an addi- 
tional $169.60 to refund on social security!) 
I, of course, paid income and social security 
taxes on this for the year. 

My 11) health continued, and it was ob- 
vious that with steadily mounting doctor's 
and hospital bills, I had to get some addi- 
tional source of income quickly, or apply to 
the local welfare. After consulting with the 
social security office, I was able to obtain a 
job with the Tampa Tribune writing a Sun- 
day historical column “Florida's Fabulous 
Past,” at $25 per ‘week. After 2 weeks, the 
manager of the Orlando social security office, 
Mr. McLeod, wrote me that if I received five 
checks in any month, and any other royalties 
came in from past work, I would lose my so- 
cial security for that month. I immediately 
had payment changed to two checks a month 
for $50 each. 

During 1961, and 1962, I received a net 
option of $2,250 each year on my Duncan 
Maclain books about a blind detective, from 
Desllu for a television show, which never 
materialized. What did materialize was that 
the Tampa Tribune was carrying me as a 
correspondent instead of an employee, and 
was not deducting my social security tax of 
92 cents a week. When my accountant, and 
the Orlando office asked them to file amended 
returns and pay the back share of social 
security (which I had paid) they refused to 
do so, claiming that I was not an employee, 
in the face of dozens of letters in my posses- 
sion indicating otherwise. 

On January 1, 1963, after continuing this 
column during a year and a half of TB which 
confined me to my home, and a cancer oper- 
ation where I was forced to sign a pauper's 
oath and enter the University of Florida Hos- 
pital as an indigent, the Tribune agreed to 
put me on the payroll as an employee with 
proper deductions—under condition that I 
sign a waiver of all fringe benefits, although 
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there had been no change in my status what- 
soever. This I complied in, and have drawn 
proper pay checks with deductions for 52 
weeks in 1963, and my income has been 
rendered on a W-2 form, instead of the 
1099's as in 1961-62. 

In spite of endless conferences with me 
and my attorney, Walter Warren, of Lees- 
burg, our social security payments were 
stopped without warning as of July 1963, 
and will not be reinstated until I have repaid 
23 months—$3,900.80. We are existing on 
the charity of friends, and I might point out, 
if I succeed in getting a job with enough 
to live on, I will not be able to repay this 
until 23 months after I am 72. It will be 
several months more before Mr. Warren can 
complete the necessary steps to get this 
matter into a Federal court. In my present 
state of health, it is doubtful that I can 
last that long. Meantime our entire income 
is $100 per month from the Tampa Tribune. 

Respectfully yours, 
BAYNARD KENDRICK. 
CC to Hon, DANTE FASCELL 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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The Migrants: Our Forgotten Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 13, 1964 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
recent article in St. Joseph’s magazine 
published in Oregon, paints a vivid and 
moving picture of the plight of America’s 
more than 2 million migrant workers 
and their families. The author, Cyril 
O’Brien, pays a well-deserved tribute to 
the courageous fight of the junior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] to 
improve their living and working 
conditions. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
O'Brien’s article, “The Migrants, Our 
Forgotten Citizens” be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MIGRANTS; Our FORGOTTEN CITIZENS 

(By Cyril O'Brien) 

America's frontier of human misery is a 
three-pronged migration of some 2 million 
Unhappy souls summoned by progressive 
harvests out of the Southeast and West up 
the seaboards, and out of Texas into the 
Rocky Mountain and Central States where 
they scour orchards, fields and cabbage rows 
to maintain a standard of living akin to 
Medieval poverty. 

Negroes, Puerto Ricans, families of Mexi- 
can extraction, poor ex-farmers, they are the 
domestic migrant farm workers. A lonely 
anachronism of a crueler day, they were de- 
Scribed in recent congressional hearings as 
“the poorest of God's poor in our affluent in- 
dustrialized society.“ 

Nomads, they journey under conditions be- 
low what is sometimes accorded to animals. 
Uneducated and literally magnets of preju- 
dice, they are unwelcome in com- 
munities Unreachables, they suffer their 
Silent lives beyond the pale of public view 
and thereby fail to arouse a flicker of public 
Sympathy or chagrin 

They are politically impotent and are ex- 
cluded by name from the protection of our 
basic labor and social laws 

It is these domestic migrant farm laborers 
Whom Senator HARRISON A. “PETE” WILLIAMS, 
Jz., of New Jersey, has chosen at his con- 
Stituents at large. 

Few of them are aware he exists, let alone 
the risks of his political career he takes to 
&fford the migrants even the elementary ad- 
vantages of American citizenship. 

Forty-four, World War N Navy pilot, father 
Of three girls, two boys, amiable, easily met, 
the junior Senator from the Garden State 
has an extensive academic background built 
at Oberlin, Columbia Law School, George- 
town, and Rutgers, his State university. In 
all, Senator WILLIAMS of New Jersey would 
deem well equipped to pilot the most con- 
troversial of legislation on Capital Hill. 

He found few dissents when he adroitly 
Pushed through a measure to make it safer 
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to buy securities. There wasn't a trace of 
acrimony when he guided a mass transporta- 
tion bill to give communities matching funds 
to let them update antiquated commuter 
lines. 

When he tackled a package of measures to 
improve the lot of the migrant farmworkers 
he had to barter, cajole, banter, smile, and 
frown to have one single bill made law. 

Farm and business lobbies so influential 
they could outweigh a Presidential appeal 
to Congress found strong favoring voices in 
the House and Senate, in letters from the 
Senator's constituents and from homestate 
confidants who would have him lay off. 

Infighting and blunt obvious obstacles 
were born to stop his bothersome meddling 
by which he would upset the status quo of 
misfortune supporting America's greatest sin- 
gle industry, agriculture. 

A Congressman from WILLIAMS" homestate, 
to play up to the local producers associa- 
tion, ran home posthaste for a personal in- 
vestigation of New Jersey's managed con- 
tract migrant work- camps. 

“Why, Wurans is exaggerating,” he re- 
ported, “The migrants have it fine.” 

The Congressman had ignored, not seen, 
or possibly didn't know of, shameful migrant 
housing found by his own State investiga- 
tors. (New Jersey, despite its few incom- 
passionate, is one of the kindlier States in 
dealings with migrants. State Labor Com- 
missioner Raymond F. Male and his Bureau 
of Migrant Labor headed by Charles G. Yer- 
sak have made strong moves to provide the 
migrant protection and comfort locally which 
the Congress has failed to guarantee na- 
tionally.) 

It was in the still-unsettled bracero law 
conflict that the picture of the fight to be 
waged was made clear. 

A Korean war emergency measure, the bra- 
cero law provides for importation of Mexican 
low-cost labor and depresses even more the 
paltry average $1,000 annual wage of the 
migrants. This January 1, 1964, the law was 
to have died, but for the seventh successive 
time the farm lobby had an extension meas- 
ure ready in plenty of time and prolonged 
the farm subsidy at least another year. 

But the farm and business lobbies let their 
guards down. What the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, National Beet Growers, In- 
ternational Apple Association, United Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Association and others 
had not done was to take the so-called 
church lobby seriously enough. 

The House last May rejected the extension. 

“Those damn do-gooders have put one 
over on us,” said the farm lobbyist as he 
stormed out of the Capitol. 

There was little time or opportunity for 
Senator WIILAnS or his side to crow. 
Quickly, the growers-producers-farmers had 
another l-year extension bill in the Senate, 
but before it breezed through, Senator WiL- 
Lans and Senator EUGENE J. MCCARTHY, 
another Democrat, from Minnesota, man- 
aged to tag it with an amendment. It in- 
sisted simply that the American migrant 
workers would be offered work first, at the 
same pay and working conditions afforded 
the contract-protected Mexicans, The House 
approved the extension, but stripped it of 
the domestic migrant protection clause. 
There's not much doubt that the extension 
will become law, although WILLIAMS may 
have strength enough to first have his 
amendment reinserted. 

Well aware of the opposition, WILLIAMS 


expects little quarter. To set up a farm 
employment service for migrants and insure 
a steady stable labor force from among the 
migrants, he faced powerful interests who 
opened a campaign of untruths aimed at 
arousing the entire farm community against 
one of the cornerstone farm bills. j 

The agriculture lobby didn’t even repre- 
sent all of the farmers, and certainly not the 
interests of the smaller ones, WimL1aMs inter- 
jected. 

Not all of agriculture rallied at once 
against the New Jersey lawmaker. be- 
fore WILLIAMS was a Senator there were 
kindly farm operators who cared for the 
migrant at considerable cost or even risk— 
for some migrants have little concern for 
private property, even their own. To other 
growers, the outright justice of WLrams' 
efforts got through and abated opposition 
even if it didn’t win adherents. The Na- 
tional Grange, for instance, said it was time 
to chuck the bracero Mexican worker pro- 
gram. Some fruit and vegetable producers 
were pointedly against child labor. Yet, the 
biggest farm lobby bucked the stringent, it 
thought, dangerous-work limitations of the 
same bill—out of concern for the income of 
the low-income families. 

It took self-delusion for lobbyists to claim 
righteousness and question a law that would 
keep grade-school children from a blighted 
career in the cabbage patches. 

Even with existing statutes requiring chil- 
dren under 14 to be in school when in ses- 
sion, the young migrants manage to be 
exceptions to that law. On the road to dis- 
tant harvests or caring for younger children 
they are usually of little interest to the local 
school board in whose jurisdiction they sim- 
ply happen to fall for a few months, or 
weeks, 

Today, under Federal law a child is allowed 
to work in the fields at any age when sch@ol 
is not in session. Moreover, there are very 
few adequate State laws, even to protect 
children from harmful farmwork. 

WI LIants could close that gap in our Fed- 
eral and State laws and keep the young from 
dangerous machinery and employment 
whether school is in session or not. It 
would bind youngsters under 14 not work- 
ing on a family farm, A 12-year-old work- 
ing close at home or with his parents could 
pick during school vacations. 

“How vividly I recall,” said Cassandra 
Stockburger, director, migrant children's 
education project, National Child Labor 
Committee, “our dismay when a young 
mother of five, all under 6, brought only her 
three youngest to the day-care center. 

“When I asked about the two oldest boys 
who were 5 and 6, she answered, ‘Oh, Billy 
and Johnny, I won't be leaving them with 
you any more. They're old enough to pick.“ 

There was the 9-year-old girl I found one 
hot July ironing in her chicken coop cabin. 
She had been picking in the beetfields all 
morning. 

I hate it * * * Ihate it * * *” she told 
an interviewer, “but I gotta pick beets * * * 
I gotta earn a living * .“ 

There are about 400,000 children under age 
14 who accompany parents on these migra- 
tions. Those who don’t work are tended by 
the very old or ill who are locked in shacks, 
automobiles or even car trunks. 

WittaMs could protect them by day-care 
centers and facilities on a Federal-State 
funding program. 
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Few on the outside of rural life realize 
that many farmers never meet their migrant 
employees, Wage and work negotiations 
are handled by crew leaders or farm-labor 
brokers. 

Fearful, facing hunger if bumped from 
their jobs, migrant families are at the mercy 
of the crew leaders. If the leader chooses 
to cut back on pay, overcharge the farmer, 
demand kickbacks from the cowed migrant, 
he can conduct his extortion with relative 
impunity. 

Granted, WiLLIams adds, that most crew 
leaders are honest, but he'd make it risky 
for the handful of the meanest. The Sen- 
ator would license them. Caught cheating 
the farmer or migrant they'd be fined and 
ushered out of the business. 

Father John A. Wagner, of San Antonio, 
Tex,, and the National Council for the Span- 
ish Speaking, told the Williams Subcom- 
mittee on Migratory Labor that no group of 
Americans has the cards stacked so against 
them as the migrants. 

Caught in a vicious circle of ignorance and 
poverty they are batted by circumstances 
right back into the middle of the ring the 
moment they try to break out. Migrants 
are nomads because their subsistence in- 
come has chained them to the crops no mat- 
ter how they try and cry to stay at home. 

Such a man is Augustine Castillo, 56, 
thick-chested, leather-faced, he has been 
picking and traveling since he was 6 or 7. 
He has a wife, two grown children. In 1963 
he traveled 6,000 miles to get work. From 
January through April, when he talked to 
the Senator, he had earned a total of 615. 

Castillo and two other migrant workers 
had come to Washington with Father Wag- 
ner, 1,600 miles from San Antonio, to testify. 

They sat straight as polite young school 
boys in the big leather-backed committee 
chairs, then shed every trace of timidity as 
they moved to the hearing table. 

“Everyone wants a warm place to come 
home to,” Castillo said, “but often after 10 

“or 12 or more hours in mud and rain you re- 
turn to a migrant shack that is cold, leak- 
ing and sometimes shared with rats and 
miee,” 

Traveling to the harvests is as bad. Whole 
families find rest stops in open shelters with- 
out doors and windows. Often there is only 
a sand floor on which they throw canvas and 
blanket. v 

“Sometimes, we get in under a garage or 
gasoline station,” Castillo explained, “and 
sometimes they run us off.” 

A proposal by WittiaMs would provide a 
larger staff for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to enforce its recently tightened 
controls on public and private carriers of 
migrant laborers, Another recommenda- 
tion introduced only weeks ago would make 
it well worth a farmer's while in tax benefits 
to build decent housing for his laborers. But 
there has not been found a sure way to pro- 
vide protection and comfort for the migrant 
families when they are on the road, 

Perhaps the National Advisory Council on 
Migrants, a kind of governmental guardian 
angel, might come up with an answer— 
when and if the faculty is ever approved by 
Congress. At this moment, the council, to 
assure the poor farmworkers will never be 
forgotten again, is as much a dream as WIL- 
trams’ other fancies; migrant unemployment 
compensation, rights to collective bargain- 
ing, and a system under which migrants can 
vote, and make at least some politicians re- 
sponsible to them. 

Father James L. Vizzard, S.J., probably 
the most knowledgeable veteran of the 
migrant legislative wars, thinks we are still 
greenhorns on the trail of social justice for 
farm labor. 

Director of the Washington office of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
often the spokesman for Protestant and Jew- 
ish colleagues, Father Vizzard could mark 
off definite, sound achievements. First, the 
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migrant public health act now brings doc- 
tors, examinations, clinics, and vaccination 
for children into camps where physicians 
were too often called too late. It is the only 
migrant proposal made law, and the only 
significant farm labor legislation passed 
since the 1930's, 

Hardly a coup, but a substantial gain 
is the fact that the hardships of the farm 
laborers are becoming publicized. School, 
church, and social groups are enlarging their 
volunteer efforts to help. The Department 
of Labor is training some migrants for 
higher skills. The lobbyists who would once 
have asked anything in the name of free 
enterprise speak more judiciously lest they 
arouse public opinion and harvest stronger 
migrant labor protection laws. 

Yet, Father Vizzard thinks that one of 
the biggest breaks for the migrant is the 
appearance of Senator WiLLIams. Before his 
arrival the isolated attempts at corrective 
action seemed arid. Wx..14mMs has now pro- 
vided a focal point upon which the efforts 
of many people and associations can be 
centered. 

“To our goals, he has added the element 
of hope, eyen optimism,” Father Vizzard 
once said. 

“If these bills which you propose become 
law,” he told the Senator, “this Nation need 
no longer blush at the neglect and gross 
injustice in the treatment of the migratory 
labor force. These poor have no voice for 
them and I presume to thank you in their 


name.“ 


Weeks later, the prominent Catholic Star 
Herald (Camden, N.J., diocese) said in a 
lead editorial: “We cannot praise Senator 
Wurms too highly for what he has 
achieved * * * for the migratory workers 
have no political party. Even organized 
labor has discovered how unrewarding and 
dangerous efforts to organize them can be. 

“What Senator Wmi1ams has accom- 
plished was not for votes but because he 
is a good man, because in his heart he felt 
compassion for the downtrodden,” 

For the second successive year, the Senate 
has somewhat shared that compassion. The 
House has not been sympathetic. In 2 years, 
only the child labor bill got to the floor and 
its opponents followed it even there to hinge 
on it a crippling amendment and cause it 
to die at the last gate without even a vote. 
In contrast, the same House acts with vigor 
in processing the bracero employer-favored 
legislation. 

There is a National Service Corps bill to 
create a National Domestic Peace Corps. It 
got by the Senate and needs only a rule now 
to get to the House floor, The measure to 
license crew leaders also seems to stand a 
fair chance of passage. Father Vizzard, 
Father Wagner and others supporting Wil- 
liams consider the service corps so important 
they rate it a probable milestone in migrant 
labor help. Without the teams of volunteer 
workers it would provide to reach out and 
help the migrants they might still remain for 
decades in their deadening poverty. 

This year, the legislative experts on the 
3 3 think, there's 
a good chance for many of these proposals 
to go all the way. 885 

Behind the laws there's the will of a grow- 
ing number of legislators and such groups as 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
National Conference of Catholic Charities, 
Bishops’ Committee for Migrant Workers, 
Bishops’ Committee for the Spanish Speak- 
ing, National Council of Catholic Men, Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women, national 
Catholic college groups and others. 

The Migrant Ministry of the National 
Council of Churches, National Council of 
Parents and Teachers, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ, Lutheran, Unitarian, 
and Jewish groups have made their militant 
support known. 

WiitraMs needs them all, and faces the 
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fact that the church lobby will not be the 
most likely to perform the legislative 
miracles. 

It's not that farmers are all villians. The 
problem is an agricultural status quo by 
which costs and prices are set and under 
which the fate of the migrant is taken for 
granted. 

“The test of our society is not whether we 
can keep a majority of our people well fed 
and well housed but whether we can do for 
all what we can do for a few,” Senator 
WiLiams not long ago told the National 
Council for the Spanish Speaking in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The occasion was a dinner in honor of 
Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., during 
which he was presented the first Father Ray- 
mond McGowan Award. It was simply for 
the role and risks he, Wurms, had taken 
to bring about what society should have 
accomplished a half century ago. 


Harry Jackson—Wyoming Artist and 
Cowboy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 13, 1964 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Wyoming painter and 
sculptor, Harry Jackson, concluded a 
very successful one-man show at the 
Smithsonian Institution Sunday. The 
exhibition opened February 10 and was 
to have terminated February 28. How- 
ever, it proved so popular that it was 
held over for another week and con- 
cluded on March 8 after having been 
viewed by 108,000 people. 

The caliber of the product created by 
Artist Jackson—who I might add is a 
former cowboy from the town of Mee- 
teetse in northern Wyoming—can be 
measured in an article by the art critic 
of the Evening Star, Mr. Frank Getlein. 
Commenting in the Star’s February 9 
edition, Mr. Getlein said of the artist: 

What Harry Jackson has done is to make 
western art, both painting and sculpture, 
and anyone knows that among the very few 
things that really are forbidden by an es- 
tablishment worth it sanctions is western 
art. 


Of “The Range Burial,” Mr. Jackson's 
mammoth 10- by 21-foot painting that 
was the feature attraction of the Smith- 
sonian show, Mr. Getlein had this to 
say: 

Ordinary lookers at art * * can get pure 
pleasure out of The Range Burial” and its 
related sculptures. 


For the benefit of those who enjoy 
western art and who might have missed 
-the Getlein article or the exhibition, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Frank 
Getlein column be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Work or MAJOR AMERICAN ARTIST ON VIEW 
AT NATIONAL MUSEUM 
(By Frank Getlein) 

In our time an awful lot of nonsense is 

put out about the artist “daring” to do 
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something never done before, such as paint- 
ing by total immersion or making sculpture 
out of recapped tires. 

Actually, of course, it is impossible for the 
artist to dare“ in the way the word is com- 
monly used. Whatever idiotic device of ex- 
hibitionism he comes up with, there is a 
large and loaded art establishment ready 
to acclaim his breakthrough and burden him 
with cash on the barrelhead for having de- 
fied the art establishment. Somehow. 

That's why it comes as a shock to find a 
contemporary American painter who really 
has defied the establishment. His name is 
Harry Jackson; he’s a reformed abstract ex- 
pressionist, and a big picture of his, “The 
Range Burial,” 10 by 21 feet, goes on view 
tomorrow at the Smithsonian, 10th Street 
and Constitution Avenue NW., along with a 
group of bronzes and sketches associated 
with the major enterprise. 

RISKY THEME 


What Harry Jackson has done is to make 
Western art, both painting and sculpture, 
and anyone knows that among the very few 
things that really are forbidden by any 
establishment worth its sanctions is Western 
art. 

The theory is not only that there can’t 
be any more Western art, but that there 
isn’t even a West. The world consists solely 
of 57th Street, upper Madison Avenue, the 
East Side generally, and the end of Long 
Island, In addition, there used to be a place 
called 10th Street but that’s faded away, 
to be half replaced by dear old Rutgers 
over in New Jersey. 

Harry Jackson comes by his Western fan- 
cy honestly enough. He ran away from his 
Chicago home at 14 and grew up in Wyo- 
ming. After World War II, he went to New 
York and joined the abstract expression- 
ists, having learned about large canvas as 
& union theatrical scene painter. The es- 
tablishment had kind things to say about 
his work and regards his present ways as 
treason. 

GROUP IN SPACE 


Ordinary lookers at art, on the other hand, 
can get pure pleasure out of “The Range 
Burial” and its related sculptures. 

The relationship is not one of copying the 
Sculptures. The two things are different. 
The sculpture, in reasonably small scale, is 
beautifully done. The group around the 
Open grave are a figure composition rarely 
seen in bronze in our time, free stand- 
ing, with air among them, fully realized as 
individual pieces and as group. The only 
contemporary sculptor remotely related is 
Giacometti, who, in some works, employs 
the same kind of group-in-space effect. 

The huge painting, although the subject 
is the same and several of the characters 
are the same, is entirely different. Space 
itself is a great part of the difference. It 
Spreads out to the sides and behind the 
group and seems limitless. Flat prairie and 
gray sky touched with silver lights seem 
to go on forever. The viewer is drawn into 
the space as he looks. He is surrounded 
and immersed. It is about then that he re- 
calls the importance of space in the Ameri- 
Can experience. The sheer endlessness of it 
has been to us as the forest was to the Ger- 
mans or the sun to the Greeks. It is very 
heartening to see that basic American space 
treated once more by an American painter. 

The other chief work in bronze is Stam- 
pede,” 5 feet across of galloping steers, two 
working cowboys and one being dragged to 
his death, the same presumably, who is 
buried in the big painting. Again, there is 
a suggestion of restless and endless motion 
in the heads and horns. 

The show announces the arrival of a ma- 
Jor artist in a strictly American mode. 
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Physical Fitness: Good Health, Good 
Posture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 13, 1964 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in the 
United States there is an ever-growing 
interest in physical fitness. It is a well 
recognized fact that a growing and vig- 
orous nation needs a healthy and robust 
citizenry. Fortunately, in our country 
we have been able to keep high stand- 
ards of health and sanitation and gen- 
eral physical well-being. It may be that 
we haye not put enough emphasis on 
strong bodies, which is one reason why 
many organizations, such as the Ameri- 
ean Chiropractic Association, have been 
striving to encourage correct posture 
among our people, especially among our 
children. 

For many years, the American Chiro- 
practic Association has observed the 
week of May 1-7 as National Correct 
Posture Week. There is nothing more 
basic to good health than good bodily 
posture. 

The importance of starting with the 
young people to encourage good posture 
and physical development was recently 
stressed by Stan Musial, the newly ap- 
pointed director of the President’s 
Council on Physical Fitness, who urged 
early physical fitness training in the 
home. He said: 

This business of having a strong body 
isn't something you get overnight. You 
have to start early and work at it. If you 
do, it has wonderful carryover values. 


Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, Director of 
Industrial Relations, of the American 
Chiropractic Association, Washington, 
D.c., has written a cogent statement 
which is entitled Good Health, Good 
Posture.” I ask permission to have this 
excellent article printed in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, for the in- 
formation of our American people. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

STATEMENT BY De. EMMETT J. MURPHY 

Contributing to national health and wel- 
fare by improving individual posture is the 
sole aim of the American Chiropractic Asso- 
ciation when it annually sponsors—from 
May 1 through May 7—National Correct 
Posture Week. 

This is the time when use 
every means of publicity to draw public at- 
tention to this primary aim of chiropractic. 
They believe, preach, and practice that good 
posture and good health go together. 

In that belief we are in complete agree- 
ment with every branch of the healing arts, 
and we are sincere in our constant efforts to 
cooperate with all Americans in improving 
the standards of our national health. 

It has been most encouraging to note that 
many agencies of our Federal Government 
have been in the vanguard of those advocat- 
ing correct posture as a definite aid toward 
sound health and long life. 
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All recruits are familiar with the basic 
teachings of our Armed Forces which stress 
correct ' posture—not only on the parade 
ground, but elsewhere. These teachings 
stress correct posture as a means of physical, 
mental, and emotional well-being. 

SPOKESMEN AGREE 


It is important to remember that good 
posture means much more than simply 
standing straight. Good posture is that 
position of the body in any activity in which 
all of its parts are working effectively and 
with proper balance, ease, and comfort, 

On this one point all spokesmen of all 
branches of human endeavor have agreed for 
hundreds of years that correct posture is one 
of the most important paths to good general 
health. 

This viewpoint is shared by medical and 
chiropractic authorities, public health work- 
ers. nurses, psychiatrists, the armed services, 


TEST YOUR POSTURE 


Good posture is a result of holding your 
body in a balanced position. The easiest way 
to attain it is to think of an line 
running from the tip of the skull through 
your neck, shoulders, hips, knees, and in- 
steps. When the head is bent forward, the 
abdomen thrust out, or the back bent, the 
line of gravity is shifted, and a strain placed 
on muscles to keep the body from falling. 

To test; Stand with back to wall with 
head, heels, shoulders, and calves of legs 
touching it, hands by sides. Flatten hollow 
of back by pressing buttocks down against 
the wall. Space at back of waist should not 
be greater than the thickness of your hand. 

Stand facing close to wall, palms of hands 
touching front of thighs. If chest touches 
wall first, your posture is probably excellent, 
or at least good; if head touches first, it is 
only fair; if abdomen touches first, your 
posture is really bad. 

STANDING 


When you stand straight your head should 
be balanced and erect. Your shoulders are 
relaxed and low; your chest is held high. 
Your lower back should curve to just a slight 
degree. Your abdomen should be flat. Have 
your knees straight but not stiff, and feel 
your weight in the outer borders of your 
feet. 

SITTING 

You should sit with your feet flat on the 
floor. Do not slump in a chair, but keep your 
back straight and your abdomen flat. As in 
standing, your head should be erect and well 
balanced. When you lean forward, lean from 
the hips, not from the waist. 

WALKING 

Movement should start at the hips, Your 
head and upper part of your body should re- 
main at right angles to the ground. Swing 
your arms freely. Look ahead, never down. 
Point your toes straight ahead. Knees should 
be relaxed and free. 

OFFICIALS ENDORSE POSTURE WEEK 

Without the wholehearted cooperation of 
the American people, National Correct Pos- 
ture Week would be a meaningless phrase. 

It is the wonderful assistance of school- 
teachers and school authorities, of State 
legislators, of Governors and mayors, of Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Congress, and of the people 
themselves that has made National Correct 
Posture Week an increasingly important ob- 
servance in the United States. 

Every year more and more officials at the 
city and State level proclaim its observance 
officially. 

The active members of the American Chi- 
ropractic Association lead in observance of 
National Correct Posture Week, because the 
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science of chiropractic is dedicated to the 
elimination of postural faults which rob hu- 
man beings of the health they should have. 


Scranton Praised as Campaigner Fellow 
Pennsylvanian Admires Man's Traits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am placing in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the remarks made by Dr. 
Robert L. Johnson, of the Pennsylvania 
Republican National Committee, 134 
Cherry Lane, Wynnewood, regarding 
Gov. William Scranton which appeared 
in the Arizona Republic, Thursday, 
February 20, 1964: 

SCRANTON PRAISED AS CAMPAIGNER—FELLOW 
PENNSYLVANIAN ADMIRES Man's TRAITS 
(By Harold Carroll) 

A Republican national committeeman 
from Pennsylvania yesterday described Gov. 
William Scranton as one of the great cam- 
paigners in modern American politics. 

Dr. Robert L. Johnson said Scranton, a 
member of a prominent Pennsylvania fam- 
ily, is “one of the greatest campaigners I 
have ever seen.” 

Johnson, former president and chancellor 
of Temple University, said Scranton’s per- 
sonality is more sparkling than such GOP 
campaign stalwarts as Wendell Willkie and 
others. Willkie ran against President Roose- 
velt in 1940. 

“Scranton is thoughtful; he has a charm- 
ing personality; nobody will push him 
around,” said Johnson, one of four 
executives of Time magazine and its first 
advertising director. 

Johnson and his wife are vacationing at 
Casa Blanca Inn, Scottsdale. 

Johnson, in an interview, said Scranton 
would probably be a favorite-son candidate 
at the Republican National Convention in 
July at San Francisco. 

Would Scranton toss hisi hat into the 
presidential ring before the convention? 

Johnson thinks that Scranton will stick 
by his guns and not declare himself a can- 
didate. But, Johnson added, Scranton 
would consider an “honest draft" for the 
presidential nomination. 

Johnson praised Scranton's record as 
Governor. Scranton took over the Gover- 
nor’s chair in January 1963. 

Scranton’s administration has provided ad- 
ditional funds for education, hospitals, and 
mental institutions despite inheriting a $32 
million deficit, said Johnson, 

Scranton succeeded Democrat David Law- 
rence, former mayor of Eittaburgh, to the 
Governor's mansion. 

Johnson said Scranton's wife, Mary, is a 
definite political asset to the Governor. 

“She is the best woman campaigner I have 
ever seen,” said Johnson. In addition, she 
is very articulate and has a winning smile, 
he added. 

Johnson said he thought all of the oft- 
mentioned candidates, including Barry 
GOLDWATER, of Arizona, would make excellent 
candidates for the nomination. 

Johnson said he admires the Arizona Sen- 
ator and agrees with a great part of his politi- 
cal hy. 

ASA Be supports GOLDWATER'S position 
on the nuclear test ban treaty. GOLDWATER 
voted against the treaty. 
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“It took a great amount of courage for 
him [GOLDWATER] to vote against the treaty,” 
said Johnson. 

Johnson said he wondered whether GOLD- 
WATER or Rockefeller would have enough 
delegates to be nominated after the third 
ballot. 

If not, he opined, the party may find itself 
in the position of having the candidates 
select the candidate. 


Outer Space: A Breakthrough for Inter- 
national Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr, FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am calling to the attention 
of the Congress and the American peo- 
ple, the excellent article by Richard N. 
Gardner, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Organization Af- 
fairs, which appeared in the American 
Bar Association Journal, January 1964 
issue. Richard Gardner received his B.A. 
degree from Harvard College in 1948 
and his LL.B. degree from Yale Univer- 
sity in 1951. As a Rhodes Scholar, he 
earned a Ph. D. degree in economics from 
Oxford in 1954. In addition to his State 
Department post, he serves as the Dep- 
uty U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations Committee on the Peaceful Uses 
of Outer Space. 

The article follows: 


OUTER Space; A BREAKTHROUGH For INTER- 
NATIONAL Law 


(Nore—Can the nations avoid an outer 
Space stampede? Can they develop ground 
rules to prevent conflicting claims and inter- 
national violence? Mr. Gardner asserts they 
can and outlines the constructive steps 
which have recently been taken to insure 
order in outer space. He suggests that the 
expanding network of cooperative arrange- 
ments in space will form the basis of further 
developments in this new field of inter- 
national law.) 

A question of concern to lawyers and dip- 
lomats is whether nations, as they increase 
their activities and interests in outer space, 
can develop adequate ground rules to pre- 
vent conflicting claims and international 
violence. 

Adlai E. Stevenson, U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations, speaking before the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 2, 1963, ex- 
pressed the view that in the half dozen years 
of the age of space “there has been enough 
social invention to sustain the hope that 
outer space will not be chaotic.” 

On the desks of the 111 members-of the 
United Nations as Ambassador Stevenson 
spoke was a draft Declaration of Legal Prin- 
ciples which the United Nations Committee 
on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space had 
unanimously decided to submit to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

This declaration is a formal expression of 
the mutual restraints and reciprocal conces- 
sions which the members of the United Na- 
tions are prepared to accept in the sixth year 
of the space age. It does not include every- 
thing that every member of the Outer Space 
Committee would have wished, Rather it 
comprises the total area in which the inter- 
ests of all members overlap. The declara- 
tion was approved by the First Committee 
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of the General Assembly on December 5 by 
acclamation. 


CHANGE IN SOVIET ATTITUDE IS NOTED 


Until recently the Soviet Union had re- 
fused to agree on a document embracing 
what was agreeable to all sides, but rather 
had insisted on a compresensive legal code 
along the lines of the Soviet “Declaration of 
Basis Principles,” which contained a number 
of provisions which were totally unaccept- 
able to non-Soviet countries. The Soviets 
had adopted a similar attitude in the nu- 
clear test ban negotiations, insisting on a 
comprehensive ban on their terms. Happily, 
it has now changed its position and a limit- 
ed treaty banning tests above ground had 
been signed. 

In addition, on October 17 the General 
Assembly passed a resolution by acclamation 
which solemnly calls upon all states “to re- 
frain from placing in orbit around the earth 
any objects carrying nuclear weapons or any 
aa kinds of weapons of mass destruction” 

$ such weapons on celestial 
i This resolution and the limited 
test ban, which together prevent an exten- 
sion of the arms race in space, reflected the 
change in Soviet attitude which was neces- 
sary for agreement on the limited common 
positions represented by the Declaration of 
Legal Principles. 

The result is a significant step toward the 
creation of laws in outer space. Ambassador 
Stevenson described the character and status 
which the United States ascribes to the prin- 
ciples in the declaration when he said: “We 
believe these legal principles reflect inter- 
national law as it is accepted by the mem- 
bers of the United Nations. The United 
States, for its part, intends to respect these 
principles." Ambassador Fedorenko im- 
mediately afterward stated: “The Soviet 
Union, for its part, will also respect the 
principles contained in this declaration if it 
is unanimously adopted.” 


DECLARATION’S OPERATIVE PARAGRAPHS ARE 
OUTLINED 


The declaration contains nine operative 
paragraphs, the first four of which were al- 
ready contained in somewhat modified form 
in General Assembly Resolution 1721 (XVI). 
The declaration reaffirmed this resolution by 
declaring: 

That the exploration and use of outer 
space shall be carried on for the benefit and 
in the interests of all mankind, 

That outer space and celestial bodies are 
free for exploration and use by all states on 
a basis of equality and in accordance with 
international law, 

That outer space and celestial bodies are 
not subject to national appropriation, by 
claim of sovereignty, by means of use or Oc- 
cupation, or by any other means, and 

That activities of states in the exploration 
and use of outer space shall be carried on in 
accordance with international] law, including 
the Chapter of the United Nations, in the 
interest of maintaining international peace 
and security and promoting international co- 
operation and understanding. 

The fifth principle is new, It declares: 

“States bear international responsibility 
for national activities in outer space, whether 
carried on by governmental agencies or by 
nongovernmental entities, and for assuring 
that national activities are carried on in con- 
formity with the principles set forth in this 
declaration. The activities of nongovern- 
mental entities in outer space shall require 
authorization and continuing supervision by 
the state concerned, When activities are car- 
ried on in outer space by an international 
organization, responsibility for compliance 
with the principles set forth in this declara- 
tion shall be borne by the international or- 
ganization and by the states participating in 
it.” 

The Soviet Union had originally insisted on 
the principle that space activities shall be 
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carried out “solely and exclusively by states.” 
This provision, which would bar private en- 
terprise from space activities, was an attempt 
to impose Socialist principles on an impor- 
tant sector of human activity and was an ob- 
vious attack on Telstar and our communica- 
tion satellite legislation. The United States 
saw no reason why private enterprise shouid 
be prevented from fiying in space any more 
than it is from sailing on international 
waters. 

On the other hand, we were willing to re- 
afirm our view that a state bears interna- 
tional responsibility for ita activities in space 
and for the activities of its nationals. We 
Were also willing to reaffirm that space opera- 
tions carried on by private parties require 
Government authorization and continuing 
Supervision. Accordingly, the fifth principle 
contains these two provisions. 

The sixth principle declares: 

“In the exploration and use of outer space, 
States shall be guided by the principle of 
Cooperation and mutual assistance and shall 
conduct all their activities in outer space 
With due regard for the corresponding inter- 
ests of other states. If a state has reason to 
believe that an outer space activity or ex- 
Periment planned by it or its nationals would 
Cause potentially harmful interference with 
Activities of other states in the peaceful ex- 
Ploration and use of outer space, it shall 
Undertake appropriate international consul- 
tations before proceeding with any such ac- 
tivity or experiment. A state which has 
reason to believe that an outer space activity 
Or experiment planned by another state 
would cause potentially harmful mterference 
With activities in the peaceful exploration 
and use of outer space may request consul- 
tation concerning the activity or experi- 
ment.” 

The Soviets had insisted that prior discus- 
sion and agreement must take place on any 
Measures to be undertaken by a state which 
Might in any way hinder the exploration or 
use of outer space for peaceful purposes by 
Other countries. This principle would have 
®flectively extended the veto into space. 

One can imagine the difficulties that would 
result from a multilateral clearance sys- 
tem. Space exploration could be slowed down 
or halted entirely by redtape or political 
obstruetionism. 

The principle finally agreed upon is fully 
in accord with existing U.S. practices as re- 
flected in the handling of our West Ford 
experiment. Project West Ford placed a large 
number of tiny filaments in a shortlived or- 
bital belt around the earth. The purpose was 
to determine the feasibility of using fila- 
ments as passive reflectors to relay commu- 
nications, 

Project West Ford was carefully considered 

advance by both the President's Science 
Advisory Committee and the Space Science 
Board of the National Academy of Sciences. 
The full details of the experiment were made 

Own well in advance and discussed with 

interested scientists from other countries. 
some expressed concern, there was no 
Serious selentific objection to the experiment 
On the grounds that it would impede radio 
astronomy or other scientific research. 

We are prepared to undertake similar con- 
Sultation for other scientific experiments. 
With the passage of the partial test ban, 
testing in outer space has been, of course, 
el ted from the list of possible experi- 
ments which might cause potentially harm- 
ful interference. 

f The seventh principle of the declaration 
eals with the status of objects launched 
into outer space, It states: 

“The state on whose regis an object 
launched into outer space 2 call 
3 jurisdiction and control over such 

bject, and any personnel thereon, while in 
1 space. Ownership of objects launched 
to outer space, and of their component 
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parts, is not affected by their passage 
through outer space or by their return to 
earth. Such objects or component parts 
found beyond the limits of the state of regis- 
try shall be returned to that state, which 
shall furnish identifying data upon request 
prior to return.” 

The analogies to maritime and aviation 
law in the earlier parts of that paragraph 
are obvious. 

The eighth principle deals with the thorny 
problem of lability. Obviously no para- 
graph, however artfully drafted, could at- 
tempt to cope with all the Issues of liability. 
But a beginning has been made. The prin- 
ciple states: 

“Each state which launches or procures 
the launching of an object into outer space, 
and each state from whose territory or fa- 
cility an object is launched, is internationally 
liable for damage done to a foreign state or 
to its natural or juridical persons by such 
object or its component parts on the earth, 
in airspace, or in outer space.” 

This principle is broadly framed and coy- 
ers personal injury, loss of life, and property 
damage. It covers accidents occurring on 
the earth, in airspace, or in outer space. 

The last principle covers return of astro- 
nauts, as the seventh had dealt with return 
of objects launched into space and their 
components. It declares: 

“States shall regard astronauts as envoys 
of mankind in outer space, and shall render 
to them all possible assistance in the event 
of accident, distress, or emergency landing on 
the territory of a foreign state or on the 
high seas. Astronauts who make such a land- 
ing shall be safely and promptly returned 
to the state of registry of their space 
vehicle.” 

SOME SOVIET PRINCIPLES ARE OMITTED 


Several principles which the Soviets in- 
sisted upon earlier are not present in the 
operative sections of the declaration. They 
had sought to prohibit the use of outer space 
for “propagating war, national or racial 
hatred, or enmity between nations.” The 
United States was understandably skeptical 
about discussing this subject in view of the 
fact that the Soviet Union, after initiating 
lengthy negotiations on war propaganda in 
the 18-nation disarmament conference in 
Geneva, refused at the last minute to sign 
the declaration which had been unanimously 
agreed upon. This issue was solved by in- 
serting into the preamble a reference to 
General Assembly Resolution 11001“, which 
condemned “propaganda designed or likely to 
proyoke or encourage any threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace, or act of aggression.” 
Resolution .110(I1), which the preamble 
declares as “applicable to outer space,” con- 
tains a provision, important for democratic 
countries, which requests action by the gov- 
ernment of each membcr “within its con- 
stitutional limits.” 

The most objectionable Soviet principle 
declared that the collection of intelligence 
from space is “incompatible with the objec- 
tives of mankind in the conquest of outer 
space.“ The United States made it clear 
from the outset that it would accept no 
principle along these lines. The fact is, of 
course, that observation and photography 
from outer space are consistent with inter- 
national law and the United Nations 
Charter, as are observation and photography 
from the high seas. Moreover, space ob- 
servation can contribute to the reduction of 
the risk of war by accident or miscalcula- 
tion inherent in dealings with a closed 
society. Observation from space may some- 
day help the United Nations monitor an 
armistice or patrol a border. It may play 
a part in the verification of a disarmament 
agreement, Even Premier Khrushchey, ac- 
cording to C, L. Sulzberger in the New York 
Times of July 15, 1963, admits that satellites 
can be used for disarmament inspection. 
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MILITARY SPACE PROGRAMS HAVE THEIR PLACE 

In the end, no provision on intelligence 
from space was inserted in the declaration. 
But discussion of this problem raises an- 
other and larger question. Should there be 
& principle that prohibits military activity 
of any kind in space? The U.S. Government 
believes not. 

The attempt to build peaceful space co- 
operation and a regime of law for outer space 
does not eliminate the need for-military 
space programs to maintain the security of 
the United States and the free world. There 
is no inconsistency in moving simultane- 
ously on both fronts. For the foreseeable 
future, we need military space programs to 
help keep the peace and civilian space pro- 
grams to help us live better in peace. 

The test of the legitimacy of a 
use of outer space is not whether it is mili- 
tary or nonmilitary, but whether it is peace- 
ful or aggressive. 

DETAILED AGREEMENTS REMAIN FOR THE FUTURE 

The next order of business is the formula- 
tion of detailed international agreements on 
the subjects of liability for space vehicle 
accidents and assistance to and return of 
astronauts and space vehicles. On Decem- 
ber 5 the First Committee approved by ac- 
clamation a resolution which calls for the 
prompt preparation of these agreements and 
requests the Outer Space Committee to re- 
port the results to the next session of the 
General Assembly. 

Beyond this, the area of international co- 
operation based on mutual interest will con- 
tinue to grow: j 

.U.N. members have made an impressive 
beginning through the International Tele- 
communications Union to tackle the tech- 
nical problems involved in using outer space 
for telephone, radio, and television communi- 
cation. The work recently completed in 
November by the Space Radio Conference 
of the ITU sufficient allocation 
of frequency bands for space communica- 
tions for the next 10 or 15 years and adopted 
procedures relating to the use of these al- 
locations. The U.S. Government and the 
Communication Satellite Corporation have 
begun discussions with other governments 
and foreign communications entities on the 
creation of a single, global commercial sys- 
tem of communication via satellite—a sys- 
tem in which all members of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies will 
have an opportunity to participate in own- 
ership, management, and use. 


research, making 
use of both satellites and ground-based in- 
struments. 

More than 60 countries have worked co- 
operatively with the United States in actual 
fight experiments, in terrestrial activities in 
direct support of orbiting experiments, or in 
cooperative training programs. 

The United States and the Soviet Union 
have concluded a bilateral agreement calling 
for the coordinated launching of weather 
satellites and the exchange of weather infor- 


And lastly, the United States offered a new 
possibility of cooperation with the Soviet 


countries—indeed of all the world—cannot 
work together in the conquest of space, 
sending some day in this decade to the moon, 
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has instructed me to reaffirm that offer here 
today. 

From these and other cooperative arrange- 
ments on specific functional problems, as 
well as from ents on legal principles, 
we hope to develop a regime of law and or- 
der in outer space. 


Dr. Max Seham Documents “Discrimina- 
tion Against the Negro in Medicine” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
civil rights hearings before the Judiciary 
Committee last summer, evidence was 
presented that caused Chairman CELLER 
to call the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s attitude on integration “repre- 
hensible.” 

I think the American Medical Association 
should be subject to criticism— 


He said. 

Dr. Max Seham, physician of Minne- 
apolis, has documented the shortcomings 
of the AMA in the field of human rights 
in an excellent paper entitled Discrimi- 
nation Against the Negro in Medicine.” 


This is the shameful story that caused 
the Medical Committee for Civil Rights 
to picket at the AMA convention in At- 
lantic City last June. I hope the medical 
profession will soon acknowledge that it, 
too, has a moral responsibility to help 
create equal opportunity for all Ameri- 


cans. 

The article follows: 

DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE NEGRO IN MEDI- 
CINE: A Parapox IN DEMOCRACY-BATTLE 
FRONT ON INTEGRATION 
The treatment accorded the Negro physi- 

cian over the past century by the American 

Medical Association and its component so- 

cieties is a shameful record of social injustice 

in American medicine. Although more 
subtle and less publicized than that of dis- 
crimination in other social and economic 
areas, the record is one of Jim Crowism in 
every aspect of the practice of medicine. A 
study of this record reveals that the orga- 
nized medical profession—both the parent 
association and its component societies— 
has turned its back on the rightful demands 
of their Negro colleagues to obtain adequate 
medical education, to get an equal oppor- 
tunity to serve their fellow Americans, white 
or black, to partake as members, and to be 
allowed to give adequate medical care to 
their patients in first-class hospitals. 
Moreover, the individual Negro physician 
has been socially snobbed and professionally 
degraded. He has been barred from the 
medical seminars without which a physician 
stagnates, excluded from medical conven- 
tions, and denied the right to become a 
member of hospital staffs without which it 
is almost impossible to practice modern medi- 
cine. 
The American Medical Association was or- 
as a humanitarian society in 1847 
dedicated to “promote better health for all 
the people. Thereafter, each president in 
assuming office, swore to dedicate himself 
to improve the health standards of all the 
people and to champion the cause of freedom 
in medical practice." But not until 1949 was 
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the first Negro physician, Dr. Peter Murray, 
elected as a delegate of the society, 

The first president of the American Medi- 
eal Association in 1847 opposed the admis- 
sion of a Negro delegate on the grounds that 
Negro physicians were not qualified. In 
1895 the Negroes organized their own asso- 
ciation, the National Medical Association, be- 
cause, “The AMA slammed the door and 
shut us out, and we had no other alterna- 
tive but to organize.” Prior to 1939, Negro 
physicians were labeled “colored” in the 
AMA's medical directory. 

It was only at the insistent objection by 
the NMA that the AMA finally dropped this 
label. Not because of a change of heart but 
because of public clamor, the Negro physician 
was Offered a crumb of equality, so-called 
Science membership. He was allowed to sit 
in the last rows and listen but was excluded 
from voting or from any active participation. 
Moreover, if a meeting was held in a Jim 
Crow hotel, he was not permitted to attend. 

In 1939 for the first time, the house of 
delegates concerned itself with this over- 
looked social problem, and drew up a reso- 
lution that year which reads, that every 
component county medical society has the 
right of self-government in local matters, in- 
cluding membership, by which arrangement 
many Negro physicians now hold member- 
ship in the AMA, that respecting govern- 
mentally directed health projects, the board 
of trustees emphatically deprecated discrim- 
ination against any competent and qualified 
doctor because of race, color, or creed, which 
interfered with his right as a Negro physician 
to serve those who desire to consult him.” 

At the same time that the house of dele- 
gates appeared to approve of antidiscrimina- 
tory practices, it negated its democratic reso- 
lution by disapproving one from the New 
York delegates, urging the house to declare 
its belief that “membership in component 
societies of this association should not be 
denied to any person on the basis of race, 
creed, or color.“ 

The question arose again in 1944, and 
another resolution was born. “The house of 
delegates feels that the Negro physicians of 
this country should be offered every possible 
opportunity to improve their medical quali- 
fications. It would urge component societies 
to extend all aid that is practical to the 
Negro physicians in their communities to the 
end that the quality of service rendered by 
them to their people may be steadily im- 
proved. It is recognized, however, that the 
decision as to membership in the component 
county societies or on hospital staffs is out- 
side the jurisdiction of the AMA and is a 
matter of local concern.“ Here, as before, 
the AMA rationalizes its position by passing 
the buck to the State and local societies. 

In 1948, the president of the AMA, Dr. 
Roscoe Sensenich, made this statement: 
“The American Medical Association for 100 
years has directed its efforts to the improve- 
ment of medical service and the broadest 
distribution of its benefits to the public.” 
Tronically it was about this time that the 
father of the executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Mr. Walter White, was run 
down by a white doctor while crossing the 
street in Atlanta, Ga. He was quickly ad- 
mitted to a “white hospital” for treatment. 
However, when it was found that he was 
Negro, he was taken across the street to a 
Negro hospital. He died there shortly af- 
terward. 

In 1948 and 1949 the New York group again 
raised the question of race restriction. In 
answer, the AMA House of Delegates disap- 
proved a resolution which recommended a 
change in the constitution of the American 
Medica] Association: 

“The association to provide that no com- 
ponent society ‘shall exclude any qualified 
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physician from its membership by reason 
of race, creed, or color,’ provided the appli- 
cant shall meet the medical requirements 
for membership? 

In the meantime during the Truman ad- 
ministration, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Oscar Ewing, in his re- 
port on “The Health Needs of the Nation,” 
stressed inadequacies relating to Negro 
health needs. Through persuasion on the 
merits of the case and without legal pres- 
sure he opened for the first time the doors 
of the Gallinger Municipal Hospital in Wash- 
ington to Negroes. The AMA in 1949 rea- 
lized that it was on the spot in the public 
eye and since it did not wish the total ali- 
enation of the Negro medical profession, it 
made the grand gesture, and for the first 
time elected a Negro, Dr. Peter Murray, as 
a delegate, This was a historic occasion and 
the AMA made the most of it by publicizing 
it as a proof of its democratic ideas and 
principles. 

In 1950, the AMA adopted the following 
resolution: “That constitutent and com- 
ponent societies having restrictive member- 
ship provisions based on race, study this 
question—with a view to taking such steps 
as they may elect to eliminate such restric- 
tive provisions.” 4 

This resolution was not binding on the 
local medical societies, A doctor cannot be- 
come a member of the AMA, the national 
body, without first being a member of the 
local medical society. Therefore, where ex- 
clusion has occurred, it stems from an action 
of the local society and not the AMA, 

On January 28, 1952, the Medical Society of 
the County of New York passed a resolution 
condemning the city’s voluntary hospitals 
for excluding Negro physicians from hos- 
pitals, from staff appointments and from in- 
ternships. The result of all this was that the 
society named a Negro as it president. At 
about the same time the Supreme Court de- 
cided the now well-known Gaines and Sipuel 
cases, which were responsible for the open- 
ing of the doors of 10 southern medical 
schools. 

Over the next 10 years the cold war con- 
tinued. The NMA stubbornly refused to give 
up its inalienable rights and at every annual 
meeting of the AMA, it either appeared be- 
fore the house of delegates or wrote letters 
asking to be taken into full membership. 
But the AMA always answered, that it was 
not its responsibility to dictate to the State 
or local societies and continued to write res- 
olutions that were mere token gestures to- 
ward antidiscrimination. 

At the 1961 meeting, the president of the 
Negro association, Dr. Vaughan C. Mason. 
asked, “Why cannot the AMA police local 
and State societies to make them give more 
than “limited membership to Negro physi- 
cians? 

In seyeral Southern States, he said, Negro 
physicians are invited to participate only in 
scientific sessions and not in other matters. 
This is “unethical, immoral, undemocratic 
and un-American,” Dr. Mason maintained. 

“Membership in a local medical society is 
usually a prerequisite for attaining the right 
of practice In a local hospital. If Negro 
physicians cannot join the local or the State 
society, then they usually cannot work In 
hospitals.” 

“Although limited membership is offered 
in some Southern States, in South Carolins 
and Mississippi Negroes are not admitted on 
any level.“ He urged the AMA to handle 
this problem. 

At the same meeting for the first time ® 
president of the AMA, Dr. Leonard Larson, 
was invited as the main speaker. In intro- 
ducing Dr. Larson, Dr. A. Montague Cobb 
made some very pointed statements. He 
said that: “The NMA was formed because in 
17 Southern States the Negro physicians 
could not join the medical societies of their 
areas. From 1895 to 1950, the AMA took & 
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Position of hostility. It was unwilling to 
touch upon the matter of discriminatory 
membership policies.” In his long address, 
Dr. Larson evaded entirely the criticism of 
the AMA by Dr. Cobb. 

Finally, in the summer of 1963, the worm 
turned. Their patience exhausted, disap- 
pointed with foot-dragging of gradualism, a 
biracial committee of physicians, dentists, 
and other medical workers organized to ap- 
pear in behalf of the civil rights bill as it 
Telated td medicine and to explain why this 
committee picketed the AMA conventions. 

At his appearance before Representative 

CELLER'’'Ss Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, Dr. Walter Lear gave the background 
of the picketing in these words: “The com- 
mittee’s first project was to make an appeal 
to the AMA to speak out against racial seg- 
regation and to give equal opportunity and 
human dignity to all colored physicians. We 
are particularly aware of the tragic impact 
of racial segregation on the health of the 
Negro people * * *. The picketing of the 
AMA was used only as a last resort to drag 
the AMA out of its den of indifference over 
many years.” 

The correspondence between Dr, Lear and 
the officials of the AMA reveals the attitude 
of the AMA hierarchy on discrimination 
against the Negro physician. 

A letter addressed to Dr. George Pfister, 
President of the AMA, on June 12, 1963, 
raised the same few questions that had been 
asked many times before: 

Question 1. “Will you use your considera- 
ble personal and organizational strength for 
terminating the racial exclusion policies of 
State and local medical societies?” 

Answer. “The AMA, by action of its house 
of delegates, has a longstanding policy of 
Rondiscrimination for membership in the as- 
sociation and constituent societies. Many 
Negro physcians are members of the AMA. 
Dr. Peter Murray, a Negro, was a member of 
the house of delegates for 12 years. One 
Tesolution, adopted in 1950, recommended 
that ‘constituent and component societies 
having restrictive membership provisions 
based on race, study this question, with a 
View to taking such steps as they may elect 
to eliminate such restrictive provisions.’ The 
decision as to membership in the county 
Medical societies or on hospital staffs is 
Outside of the jurisdiction of the AMA and 
is a matter of local concern.” € 

Question 2. “Will you make available di- 
Tect membership in the AMA to Negro physi- 
Clans who are denied membership in their lo- 
Cal societies because of their race, as has 
been requested for years." 

Answer. “Direct membership in the AMA 

as suggested here is not made available to 
anyone, white or nonwhite. Membership is 
contingent on membership in a State or local 
Society and should not be changed for the 
Purpose of favoring any group.” 
Question 3, “Will you actively oppose the 
Separate but equal’ clause of the Hill- Bur- 
ton Act which provides Federal construction 
Brants to hospitals and other health facili- 
ties when this act comes up for renewal in 
Congress in the next few months?” 

Answer. “This question will be referred to 
the council on legislative activites which 
Considers all matters pertaining to testimony 
before congressional committtees.” 

Question 4. “Will you instruct your rep- 
Tesentatives on the joint commission on ac- 
creditation of hospitals to vigorously urge 
that racial integration of patient services be 
added to the minimum standards for hospital 
accreditation?" 

Answer 4. “The question will be referred 
to the joint commission for consideration.” 

A day before the picketing in June 1963, 
an appeal was made to Dr. W. Annis, presi- 
dent elect of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, to speak out unequivocally and im- 
mediately against racial segregation and dis- 
crimination: “Your comments on our spe- 
cific questions of a week ago offer little hope, 
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if any, of prompt and constructive resolu- 
tion of these problems, The time has come 
for the medical profession to play a special 
and important role in assuring equal op- 
portunity and human dignity for all its citi- 
zens.” 

The answer to this letter was made by 
Dr. Percy Hopkins, the chairman of the 
board of the American Medical Association: 
“It is unfortunate that this incident has 
tended to obscure the achievements in medi- 
cal science being reported at this meeting, 
which will improve the health of all people 
regardless of race. For many years, the AMA 
by action of its house of delegates has had 
a strong policy opposed to discrimination in 
membership in the AMA and its constitu- 
ent State and county societies. A Negro 
physician, my friend, Peter Murray of New 
York, served for 12 years as a member of 
the AMA policymaking house of delegates, 
and today Negroes serve as Officers of county 
medical societies. Many nonwhites are em- 
ployed by the AMA. 

“It is the unequivocal policy of the AMA 
that every person in the Nation should re- 
ceive the best possible medical care regardless 
of race, color, or creed and regardless of his 
financial circumstances.” 

To sum up briefly the attitude of the 
AMA: 


(1) The AMA has never appeared before 
any congressional committee in favor of any 
civil rights bill. 

(2) The claim that the AMA had taken 
an unequivocal stand against discrimination 
of the Negro physician was made in 1944 
and 1950, The resolution called for the State 
and local societies to use their discretion, 
suggesting but not directing that “societies 
study this question with a view to taking 
practical steps to eliminate such restrictive 
provisions.” 

(3) A significant part of the statement is 
this: “In the matter of national member- 
ships, they say they could not change their 
membership provisions for the exclusive pur- 
pose of favoring any group.” 

(4) After a carefuly search, I have found 
not a single statement to the effect that 
discrimination against and segregation of the 
Negro doctor is morally wrong, and humanly 
indecent. 

At the adjournment of the committee 
hearing, Representative CELLER summed up 
his impressions by saying, “I would say per- 
sonally, the attitude of the AMA and its 
failure to give full devotion to the principle 
of integration is to my mind reprehensible.” 

The evidence amounts to an impeachment 
of the moral integrity, tolerance, and sense 
of fairplay of the medical profession of- 
ficially and individually. 

Ministers, priests, rabbis, and social work- 
ers are themselves into this fight, 
but where are the leaders of the AMA and 
their component societies? I have yet to 
read in an AMA editorial or a presidential 
speech a word of sympathy or en 
ment for the Negro physicians in their fight 
for a fair deal in the practice of medicine. 
The record is one of resolutions followed 
by inaction, double talk with taken gestures, 
and the passing of the buck by the AMA 
to its component societies. Although some 
progress has been made for the sins of the 
past, American medicine needs to step up 
its pace. 

It is common knowledge that some medi- 
cal schools still practice “quotas” although 
some deans may deny this. Too few Negro 
physicians have full membership with voting 
privileges in hospitals and medical societies. 
As William Faulkner said in 1956, “To look 
anywhere in the world today and be against 
equality because of race and color, is-like 
living in Alaska and being against snow.” 

Year after year the AMA has consistently 
ignored the representations of the NMA, It 
has behaved as though the problem was non- 
existent or unworthy of positive action. In 
minutes of the House of Delegates, the AMA 
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has always been in the process of studying 
the matter but never doing anything about 
it. Repeatedly it offered the same alibi on 
the grounds that this was not the responsi- 
bility of the national organization. 

In the more than a century of its exist- 
ence, the AMA has never before been picketed 
by an exclusively medical group. The 1963 
incident was a dignified and quiet procession 
of a biracial group of physicians and den- 
tists without any physical incidents. The 
signs the marchers carried were symbolic of 
a grim determination of 5,000 Negro physi- 
ciams to take part in the community dia- 
log. The new leadership is no longer meek 
and afraid. They demand full equality and 
nothing else. They will no longer tolerate 
the heel of discrimination. Their accumu- 
lated and deep seated resentment against the 
many sins committed against them, has fl- 
nally exploded into overt demonstrations. 
The AMA did not like it, the city in which 
the picketing occurred was embarrassed, the 
hospitals are on the defensive but this is a 
grim defiant challenge that will no longer 
be appeased by double talk. 

The white members of the medical pro- 
fession have been to complacent and un- 
concerned about the professional plight of 
their colored colleagues. The time is now, 
not tomorrow, for the rank and file to play 
a positive vigorous part in this crucial fight 
for equal rights and human dignity for the 
Negro physician, for his right to receive an 
adequate medical education to get an in- 
ternship and post graduate training, in 
“white” hospitals, for the right to practice 
medicine in the way every white physician 
dene Loan ge e e 

oice. 


+ Digest of Official Actions: American Medi- 
cal Association, pp. 483-484, 1939. 

2 Digest of Official Actions: American Medi- 
cal Association, 1944. p. 485. 

Digest of Official Actions, 1948. p. 485. 

Digest of Official Actions, 1950. pp. 485- 
486. 
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They Never Die—Poetic Tribute to the 
Late President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 13, 1964 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, a mov- 
ing tribute to President John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy appeared recently in the North 
Dakota Quarterly, published by the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. It was written 
by Dr. Richard Beck, professor of Scan- 
dinavian Languages and Literatures at 
the University of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the poem printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


THEY Never Dre 
(By Richard Beck, dedicated to the memory 
of President John F. Kennedy) 
They never die who light in hearts of men 
The divine flame, which, star-like, leads them 


on 

To nobler vision and to greater heights, 

Into the dawn 

Of the blessed day, which seers and poets 


past 
Have seen arise—and rise it shall at last. 
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Such can not die, for truth will never die, 

Nor justice, nor man's faith that peace shall 
reign, 

Eternal like the flaming stars on high. 


The Hazleton, Pa., Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 13, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, with all 
the talk these days of an increased role 
for the Federal Government in the econ- 
omy of this Nation, it is heartening to 
hear about localities overcoming eco- 
nomic adversity without outside assist- 
ance, least of all from distant planners 
in Washington. One such locality is 
Hazleton, Pa. I ask unanimous consent 
that an editorial relating Hazleton’s 
story be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HAZLETON, PA. 

Add Hazleton, Pa., to the list of unsung 

heroic communities. 

with many other localities whose 
exploits in overcoming economic adversity 
without outside aid have gone virtually un- 
acclaimed, Hazleton has conclusively proved 
that self-help—rather than Washington 
gold—provides the soundest means of achiey- 
ing economic rehabilitation. 

Eight years ago Hazleton was dealt a cruel 
blow when a hurricane flooded its coal mines, 
knocking most of them out of commission 
permanently and throwing half of its work 
force out of Jobs. Instead of bemoaning its 
fate and appealing for Federal assistance, 
the community's 40,000 residents rolled up 
their sleeves and plunged into an intensive 
bootstrap recovery program. 

Under the vigorous leadership of the 
Greater Hazleton Chamber of Commerce an 
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tion was formed with the appropri- 
ate title of Can Do Corporation” to entice 
new industrial enterprises to locate in Hasle- 
ton. The funds to support offers of 100 
percent financing of new plants were raised 
locally through contributions by utilities, 
banks, stores, and individuals and through 
the sale of bonds. 

The effort paid off, handsomely. Today, 
Hazleton has 14 new manufacturing com- 
panies and 4,000 new jobs have been created, 
reducing the unemployment toll to a re- 
spectable 8 percent. 

It is too bad that the successes of com- 
munities like Hazleton are ignored by Fed- 
eral planners. The latter seem bent only 
on extravagant spending of taxpayers’ funds 
in trouble spots rather than recommending 
the tried-and-true self-help formulas for 
solution of economic ills. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F, Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rxconp should be processed through this 
office, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall glve the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


Indiana’s Aerial Arm of the Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 14, 1964 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, an article 
in the February 1964 issue of the AOPA 
Pilot, monthly journal of the Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association, calls at- 
tention to significant achievements by 
Indiana's Aviation Division. 

As the article illustrates, aircraft 
owned by Indiana have been used for 
criminal investigation, traffic safety, and 
emergency search and rescue missions. 

The work of this division will be of in- 
terest to my colleagues. Hence, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INDIANA'S AERIAL ARM OF THE LAW 
(By Jerry Marlette, AOPA 25803) 

Preoccupied with the problems of his con- 
gregation, the minister was burning up the 
highway considerably faster than he intend- 
ed, and than the law allowed. Soon he heard 
the shriek of a siren behind him, and saw 
the flash of a red light in his rear view mir- 
ror. Sheepishly, he pulled over to the side of 
the road. 

While the Indiana State Police trooper was 
making out his speeding ticket, the minister 
asked him where his patrol car had been 
Parked. The trooper answered that he had 
been on a county road just off the main high- 
Way, and that a police patrol plane had 
clocked the minister's car across the white 
speed check lines some 5 miles back down 
the highway, and had radioed him to make 
the arrest. 

As the trooper handed him the ticket, the 
minister wryly remarked, “Well, at least this 
Proves one thing I've believed for years— 
Somebody up there is watching me.” 

An apocryphal tale? Perhaps. Lt. Robert 
Myers, chief pilot for the Indiana State 
Police, will neither confirm nor deny the 
Story, although he admits that it may well 
be true, and adds that this “white line“ 
Operation is, unfortunately, the only con- 
tact most citizens have with the entire In- 
diana State Police department. 

However, disgruntled drivers to the con- 
trary, this patrol is only one part of the 
aviation division's overall mission. For clas- 
Sification and record keeping, the division 
groups all flight operations under six gen- 
eral headings; personnel transportation, 
criminal investigation, traffic, emergency and 
rescue, survey, and miscellaneous. To carry 
Out these assignments, the aviation division 
uses a helicopter, a Beach Bonanza and two 
Cessna Skyhawks. 

Personnel transportation was one of the 
Original primary functions of Indiana State 
Police aircraft, and accounted for the most 
hours flown for several years. The planes 
have been used to fly department officials 
on post inspection trips (averaging two posts 
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a day by car, their average jumped to nearly 
five by using the planes); to training schools 
at the various posts and at colleges and other 
police departments (the Indiana department 
in 1948-49 conducted a year's training school 
for the Kentucky State Police); and to police 
conferences. throughout the eastern United 
States. Technicans and other personnel 
have also been flown on various department 
missions, and a number of trips have been 
fiown with elected State officials. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that 
while at first many department personnel 
were admittedly leery of flying, through years 
of noting the time saved by fiying and be- 
cause of the aviation division’s perfect 
safety record, rarely now is any hesitation 
shown when a department member is 
assigned air transportation. 

Criminal investigation is probably the 
most important assignment of department 
aircraft, and includes flying which often 
could be listed also under one of the other 
headings. Investigation activities include 
such varied operations as the transportation 
of laboratory technicians to crime sites, 
where they can analyze dental structures, 
fingerprints, and other identifying charac- 
teristics; preserving evidence by taking aerial 
photos of a crime site from the helicopter, 
thus avoiding disturbing the scene of the 
crime; and actual aerial searching for bank 
robbers, car thieves and other criminals. 

Lieutenant Myers can point to a filing 
cabinet full of criminal incident reports in- 
volving department aircraft; some danger- 
ous, some humorous. One incident Lieu- 
tenant Myers still wonders about occurred 
several years ago, when two teenage boys 
armed with a 22 caliber rifle broke into 
a cabin and held the frightened house- 
wife inside as hostage at gunpoint. Several 
hours later, her husband came in, but, see- 
ing the armed boys, ran for help. Although 
one of the boys emptied the rifle at Lieu- 
tenant Myers, fortunately the policeman es- 
caped unharmed. 

Now it was the boys’ turn to be fright- 
ened, and they ran into a nearby woods. 
Climbing a big tree near the center of the 
woods, they quickly disappeared into the 
thick foliage. Within an hour, Myers and 
another trooper had the helicopter over the 
woods, and made a thorough aerial search 
of the area. However, even under the power- 
ful downdraft of the rotors, the leaves were 
too thick to see anything in the trees, and a 
ground search proved equally fruitless, 
Finally giving up, Myers made a careful 
check of the ‘copter for bullet holes before 
going on to the next areas as he wasn't 
sure the ‘copter hadn't been shot at. Cap- 
tured the next day, the boys denied firing at 
the ‘copter; to this day. Myers isn’t con- 
vinced, and still shuddders at the thought 
of what one bullet would do to a rotor 
blade. 

At the other extreme, Myers flew the ‘cop- 
ter into north central Indiana one afternoon 
to help search for a rape suspect. Being ad- 
vised by ground control that the suspect 
was believed to be in one of several large 
fields, Myers began a slow, steep approach to 
the largest one, about half a mile straight 
ahead. 

Some 100 feet off the ground, he was sur- 
prised to see a figure jump up right in front 
of him, wildly waving its arms. He immedi- 
ately hovered the copter, and the figure 
came toward the machine, finally dropping 


to its knees some 50 feet away. Myers landed, 
and with revolver in hand approached the 
still kneeling figure. As he came near, it 
raised its face, and Myers saw it to be a teen- 
age boy, white-faced with fright. The boy 
pleaded with him, crying his innocence and 
begging for protection from the armed posse 
searching for him. 

Myers called in the search commander, 
and the boy led them to a shotgun he had 
thrown away when the copter let down over 
his hiding place. When asked why he had 
run, the boy again cried he was innocent, 
and had become scared and fied when the 
troopers came to his home. Then, when he 
saw the copter, he realized how futile was 
his flight when the copter could come out 
of nowhere and land right on top of him, ` 
and surrendered immediately. Myers didn't 
have the heart to tell him that he was actu- 
ally making an approach to the next field, as 
directed by ground control, and didn’t see 
the boy until he popped up ahead of him. 
The story does have a happy ending, how- 
ever, the boy was later proven innocent of 
the charge. 

The principal traffic duty is, as mentioned 
above, the “white line” patrol. In this meth- 
od of checking highway traffic speeds, two 
sets of white lines, spaced 660 feet apart, are 
painted across State and Federal highways 
throughout Indiana. At intervals 
and on all types of roads, the lines admit- 
tedly serve as a constant warning to potential 
Speeders, much as do the similar radar lines 
on city streets. Speed checking is much 
the same as the city methods, except that 
here a stopwatch and calibrated chart are 
used, and the nearest patrol car is radioed to 
make the arrest. Begun in 1955, the method 
was court tested immediately after its in- 
ception, and the courts ruled it valid. On 
heavy traffic days, 30 to 35 speeders will be 
caught by each patrol plane. 

One of the biggest traffic problems any- 
where in the United States is faced by the 
department and other Indiana police agen- 
cies each Memorial Day, when close to 
200,000 people crowd into the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway for the annual 500-mile 
race. This monumental traffic jam is han- 
died by nearly 1,000 State troopers, Indi- 
anapolis and adjoining town police, sheriff's 
officers, and auxiliary police. Supervising 
this vast force is a command post manned 
by State, local, and county officers located 
high in the control tower inside the Indi- 
anapolis Speedway. Serving as the eyes of 
this post are the four department aircraft, 
the copter constantly circling the immediate 
vicinity of the track, the Bonanza and the 
two Cessnas patrolling the outlying areas. 
The aircraft, through a complex three-way 
FM radio hookup, are in constant touch not 
only with the command post but also with 
all patrol cars and many walkie-talkie 
equipped foot officers, thus preventing po- 
tential traffic jams from developing by re- 
routing traffic as necessary. 

Emergency and rescue flights have cov- 
ered a wide range. Division planes delivered 
plasma and medicine to emergency hospitals 
following tornadoes at Coatesville in 1948 
and at Shelburn a year later, and during 
the severe floods along the lower Wabash 
River in 1950 and the tributaries of the 
White River in 1958. They also served as 
aerial spotters during these and other floods, 
directing boat rescue teams to isolated per- 
sons, and dropped feed to marooned animals. 
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The helicopter has been especially useful 
in rescue work, with its ability to set down 
anywhere there is sufficient space to clear 
its rotors. During the 1958 flood, the copter 
made a number of sneak-in“ landings in 
heavy rain and high winds to pick up per- 
sons trapped by fast rising water. In one 
case, Myers evacuated an entire large fam- 
ily in several trips. 

One little known use of the copter is in 
accident investigation, where it is able to 
not only assist in the aerial search but also 
to deliver rescue and investigation personnel 
direct to the crash scene. During the in- 
vestigation of the 1959 Electra crash at Tell 
City, the copter was used to help trace the 
crash pattern, take aerial photos, assist civil 
engineers in plotting the exact site of the 
crash, and to coordinate the ground search 
for pieces of wreckage. 

The aviation division, in conjunction with 
the Aeronautics Commission of Indiana, 
maintains a record of all aircraft accidents 
within the State. 

In July of 1960, Lieutenant Myers and the 
copter made local aviation history by drop- 
ping fully equipped skin divers into an In- 
dianapolis lake. The purpose of the test was 
to determine if divers could be airlifted 
to water accident scenes, thus saving 
critical minutes over surface tion. 
Two divers were dropped from heights of be- 
tween 3 and 35 feet, and in each case Jumped 
successfully and safely, found a victim on the 
lake bottom, and brought him to the surface. 
After one jump, Myers dropped a life vest on 
a long rope, and towed both rescuer and 
rescued a quarter mile to shore. 

Survey missions include purely observation 
flights, such as those to determine unusual 
traffic conditions and their possible solutions, 
and photo flights. Occasionally another 
State department will borrow a plane and 
pilot for some special survey: highway, flood 
control, and water resources engineers espe- 
cially have found the copter to be the perfect 
answer to the problem of prolonged examina- 
tion of particular sites. 

Under the miscellaneous heading are 
grouped test, pilot training and proficiency, 
and public relations flights, such as occa- 
sional air shows and airport dedications. 

The aviation division operations in 
1947, when a staff lieutenant and then 
Sergeant Myers, flew just over 100 hours in a 
1947 North American Navion. Two years 
later, this plane was replaced by a 1949 Ryan 
Navion A, and in 1951 Myers became chief 
pilot, with another trooper assigned as his 
assistant. 


In the fall of 1955, the Navion was suc- 
ceeded by a Beech F-35 Bonanza. Other 
additions to the fleet included a Piper Super 
Cub in March 1956; a Pipe Tri-Pacer in 
March 1958; and the Bell 47G-2 helicopter 
in April 1958. In July 1959, the two Pipers 
were replaced by two Cessnas, a 150 and a 
172, which in turn were replaced by the two 
Skyhawks in November 1962. A Bell Ranger 
superseded the 47G-2 in May 1963. 

The number of hours flown by division air- 
craft has shown a steady increase each year, 
from 1947's estimated 110 (exact figures un- 
available) to 233 in 1950, 520 in 1955, and 
2,217 in 1960. The 1961 total slumped to 
1,845 hours, due to prolonged stretches of 
bad weather and pilot sickness, but in 1963 
the four aircraft logged 2,341 hours. 

Primary pilot assignments are Myers fiy- 
ing administrative and special missions in 
the Bonanza and the Bell helicopter, and 
Sgts. Paul Vogel and Kenneth Kirk handling 
the white line patrol in the two Cessnas. 
Myers will average some 500 hours per year, 
while the speed patroilers will average about 
890 each. 

Within duty requirements, Myers attempts 
to keep all pilots current in all aircraft by 
means of periodic aircraft rotation and pro- 
ficiency flights at outstate posts. 
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Pilot requirements, while not unduly rigid, 
still assure a trooper's having a good basic 
flying background. A pilot applicant must 
possess a commercial pilot rating and a cur- 
rent medical certificate, although considera- 
tion will be given a private pilot with over 
500 hours; if accepted, he will be allowed 
90 days to get his commercial rating (with 
due allowance for bad weather and duty as- 
signment if necessary). 

All aircraft are restricted to day VFR flight 
conditions, although an aircraft caught out 
after sunset may continue on to its des- 
tination, and occasionally service emergen- 
cies may require the copter to operate in 
minimum conditions. Conservative, possi- 
bly, but the division points with pride to 
its outstanding safety record: no serious 
injury or fatality to any pilot or passen- 
ger in over 1,000 hours of flying. 

Today, looking back on the aviation di- 
vision’s accomplishments during the past 17 
years, division personnel wonder how the In- 
diana State Police ever operated without 
aircraft. More important, Lieutenant Myers 
and his staff believe they have just begun 
their operation, and that they can greatly 
increase their usefulness to the department 
during the next decade. 

And one final word of warning: if you're 
ever driving on an Indiana highway, re- 
member—somebody up there may be watch- 
ing you. 


Address by Governor of Kentucky on 
Public Accommodations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 14, 1964 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address by Gov. Edward T. Breathitt, 
of Kentucky, before the Kentucky House 
of Representatives, in support of a pub- 
lic accommodations bill pending before 
the Kentucky Legislature. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Courier-Journal, Mar. 11, 1964] 
TEXT OF GOVERNOR’s ADDRESS ON PUBLIC 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

FRANKFORT, Ky.—The text of Gov. Edward 
T. Breathitt's address to the house of rep- 
resentatives: 

“On this occasion I am grateful for the 
opportunity to ask your help in resolving 
a great moral issue—the right of every Ken- 
tuckian to have access to public accommoda- 
tions without regard to the color of his skin. 
This is an issue which the people’s repre- 
sentatives should decide, and it is an issue 
upon which the people are entitled to an 
answer in both houses of the genéral as- 
sembly. 

“As a candidate for Governor, I pledged 
myself to submit this matter to the general 
assembly, and to abide by their decision. 
There is now in effect an Executive order, is- 
sued by my predecessor. I have stated, and 
I state again, that when the two houses of 
the general assembly act on the question of 
public accommodations, I shall rescind the 
Executive order. 

“My predecessor intended his order as a 
temporary rather than a permanent solu- 
tion to the problem. So do I. But I think— 
indeed I deeply believe—that those who must 
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daily suffer humiliation and the denial of 
basic human rights have a right to ask 
you and to ask me to protect their basic 
rights. I have not shirked this challenge, 
and I do not believe that you will shirk it. 
I recommend that the house and senate set 
the amended Kinkead bill for a special order 
of business for the same hour this week.” 
A FAIR HEARING 


“This action will insure a fair hearing on 
this bill and I will rescind the executive 
order prior to the vote. 

“Kentucky's constitution states that arbi- 
trary power exists nowhere in a republic, not 
even in the largest majority. We must face 
the fact that some of our fellow Kentucki- 
ans are born, grow up, live out their lives 
and die without ever having known what it 
is to be free from arbitrary power—a power 
to exclude them from the basic decencies 
and amenities of our community life—sim- 
ply because their skins are dark. 

“When decent, respectable, law-abiding 
Kentuckians cannot eat a meal in a good 
restaurant, cannot lodge in a decent motel, 
cannot enjoy themselves as others do, then 
they are not, in any meaningful sense, free 
men and women. 

“The legislation which is before you for 
consideration does not give to our fellow 
citizens any new rights. It simply protects 
those rights which they already possess be- 
cause they are human beings, created in 
the image of a good God. The Declaration 
of Independence stated in 1776 that all men 
are created equal, and that they are endowed 
by their creator with certain inalienable 
rights—including, life, liberty, and the pur- 
sult of happiness.” 

RIGHTS OF ALL MEN 


“Thomas Jefferson and his associates did 
not proclaim the rights of white men, or 
black men, or yellow men. They proclaimed 
the rights of all men. Today, in America 
and in Kentucky, we are seeking to make 
good on the promises of Thomas Jefferson 
and the Declaration of Independence. 

“In recent years we have heard a great deal 
about States rights. We must recognize that 
States rights also involve State responsi- 
bilities, and that a failure upon the part of 
Kentucky to protect the basic human rights 
of her citizens is but an open invitation to 
the Federal Government to intervene in this 
area to an ever-increasing extent. 

“State legislation pending before you 
would make it possible for State tribunals to 
deal with discrimination in places of public 
accommodation. I do not believe that those 
who believe in States rights will relish a 
situation in which the Attorney General of 
the United States and the Federal courts 
will be charged with the sole responsibility 
for enforcing human rights in Kentucky. 

“I have no desire at this time to engage 
in a labored or extended discussion of these 
issues. Repeatedly I have made my senti- 
ments known. In good conscience, however, 
I must appeal to you to join with me in 
facing up to one of the great moral chal- 
lenges of our time. The scores of letters and 
calls which I have received from clergymen, 
priests, rabbis, and devoted religious laymen 
have etched upon my heart a moral impera- 
tive to make this appeal.” 


THE SHADOW OF EXCLUSION 


“Let me put it as simply as I know how. 
Suppose that any one of you, along with the 
members of your family, were compelled to 
live your dally life under the awful shadow 
of exclusion and discrimination in your ow? 
hometown? Suppose that any one of you 
were compelled to face the daily shame 
humiliation of service denied in eating 
places, sleeping places, and other places of 
public accommodations. Under such cir- 
cumstances, you would, as I would, feel 
wounded and violated, caught in the toils of 
an arbitrary power. 
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“I say to you, from the deepest convic- 
tions of my heart, that you and I cannot 
claim for ourselves rights and opportunities 
which we will not claim for all of our fellow- 
citizens, regardless of race or color. 

“Let us not hide behind the shelters of 
anonymity. Let us not duck or dodge this 
great moral challenge. Let us tell the whole 
world that in Kentucky the Golden Rule is 
written on the books of law and in the hearts 
of men. 

“Once we have mustered the courage to 
make this decision, the mists of prejudices 
will clear away. the kind and generous people 
of this State will accept our decision, and our 
children will point to this hour as a land- 
mark for human decency in the history of a 
great commonwealth.” 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES:—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRÈS- 

SIONAL Recorn, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12; 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. —No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Record without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Record as follows: the Senate pro- 
Ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
Ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shali follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the Conoressionat Recorp, in 7%4-point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
Words in capitals or small capitals shall be 

for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
Unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
Strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
Quotations from historical, official, or legal 
ts or papers of which a literal repro- 

duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
Script is submitted to Members for revision it 
Should be returned to the Government Print- 

Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
Order to Insure publication in the RECORD is- 
Sued on the following morning; and if all of 
Said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
Specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
Withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
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case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without » 

6. Notation of withheld remarks It man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is Issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix — The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Record shall be 


shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Officlal Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
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is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 
11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accom) by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 


be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 


suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Co: to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 


Aiken, George D., Vt 
Allott, Gordon, Colo 
Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle 
N. Mex. 
Bartlett, E. L., Alaska 
Bayh, Birch E., Ind 
Beall, J. Glenn, Md 
Bennett, Wallace F., Utah. 
Bible, Alan, Nev__...--.-- 
Boggs, J. Caleb, Del 
Brewster, Daniel B., Md___.1327 33d St. 
. Quentin N., 
. Dak. 


Byrd, Harry Flood, Va The Shoreham 
Byrd, Robert C., W. Vu 
Cannon, Howard W., Nev 
Carlson, Frank, Kans Sheraton-Park 


Clark, Joseph S., Pa 
Cooper, John Sherman, Ky- 
Cotton, Norris, N. H 


Dirksen, Everett M., II. 
Dodd, Thomas J., Conn 
Dominick, Peter H., Colo 


Eastland, James O., Miss 5101 Macomb St. 
Edmondson, J. Howard, 
Okla. 

Ellender, Allen J., La 

Engle, Clair, Cali 

Ervin, Sam J., Jr., N. CO 

Pong, Hiram L., Hawaii__..5519 Uppingham 
St., Chevy Chase, 
Md. 


Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 
Iowa, 


5511 Cedar Park- 
way, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 


Hill, Lister, 4a 
Holland, Spessard L., Fla._Sheraton-Park 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr... 
Humphrey, Hubert H., 
Minn. 
Inouye, Daniel K., Hawaii.. 
Jackson, Henry M., Wasn 
Javits, Jacob K., N. 
Johnston, Olin D., S 
Jordan, B. Everett, N. C 
Jordan, Len B., Ida o 
Keating, Kenneth B., N.Y__1233 31st St. 
Kennedy, Edward M., Mass. 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Cali 
Lausche, Frank J., Ohio... 


McCarthy, Eugene J., Minn 7420 Hampden 
La., Bethesda, Md. 

McClellan, John L., Ark... 

McGee, Gale W., Wo i 

McGovern, George, S. Dak. 

McIntyre, Thomas J., N.H. 

McNamara, Pat, Mica 

Magnuson, Warren G., 

Wash. 


The Shoreham 


Miller, Jack R., oZ u 5417 Kirkwood 
Dr., Bethesda, Md 
Monroney, A. S. Mike, 
Okla, 
Morse, ‘Wayne, Oreg.... 2! 4000 Mass. Ave 


Mundt, Karl E., S. Dax. 122 Schotts 
Court NE. 
Muskie, Edmund S., Maine. 
Nelson, Gaylord, Wis- 
Neuberger, Maurine B., 
Oreg. 
Pastore, John O., R. I 
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Pearson, James B., Kans__- 
Pell, Claiborne, 3 3425 Prospect St. 


wW 
Randolph, Jennings, W. Va.4608 Reservoir Rd. 
Ribicoff, Abraham A., Conn 
Robertson, A. Willis, va 
Russell, Richard B., G. 
Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass. 2320 Tracy Pl. 
Scott, Hugh, Pa 
Simpson, Milward L., Wyo. 
Smathers, George A., Fla 
Smith, Margaret Chase 
(Mrs.), Maine. 
Sparkman, John, 4a 4928 Indian Lane 
Stennis, John, Miss 
Symington, Stuart, Moo 
Talmadge, Herman E., Gd 
Thurmond, Strom, S. CO 
Tower, John G., Ten 
Walters, Herbert S., Tenn 
Williams, Harrison a. Jr., 
NAJ. 


Williams, John J., Dei 
Yarborough, Ralph, Ter 
Young, Milton R., N. Dak - Quebec House So. 
Young, Stephen M., Ohio 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—Felton M. Johnston. 

Sergeant at Arms — Joseph C. Duke. 

Chief Clerk — Emery L. Frazier. 

Secretary for the Majority Francis R. Valeo, 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D.D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences 

Messrs. Anderson (chairman), Russell, 
Magnuson, Symington, Stennis, Young of 
Ohio, Dodd, Cannon, Holland, Edmondson, 
Mrs. Smith, Messrs. Case, Hickenlooper, 
Curtis, and Keating. 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 


Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Johnston, 
Holland, Eastland, Talmadge, Jordan of 
North Carolina, McCarthy, Mrs. Neuberger, 
Messrs. McGovern, Edmondson, Walters, 
Aiken, Young of North Dakota, Hickenlooper, 
Cooper, Boggs, and Mechem. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, Ellen- 
der, Hill, McClellan, Robertson, Magnuson, 
Holland, Stennis, Pastore, Monroney, Bible, 
Byrd of West Virginia, McGee, Humphrey, 
Mansfield, Bartlett, Proxmire, Saltonstall, 
Young of North Dakota, Mundt, Mrs. Smith, 
Messrs. Kuchel, Hruska, Allott, Cotton, and 


Case. 
Committee on Armed Services 
Messrs. Russell (chairman), Stennis, Byrd 
of Virginia, Symington, Jackson, Ervin, 
Thurmond, Engle, Cannon, Byrd of West Vir- 
oa Young of Ohio, Inouye, Saltonstall, 
Mrs. Smith, Messrs. Beall, Goldwater, and 


Committee on Banking and Currency 

Messrs, Robertson (chairman), Sparkman, 
Douglas, Clark, Proxmire, Williams of New 
Jersey, Muskie, Long of Missouri, Mrs. Neu- 
berger, Messrs. McIntyre, Bennett, Tower, 
Javits, Simpson, and Dominick 

Committee on 9 

Messrs. Magnuson penta I Pastore, 
Monroney, Thurmond, 
Engle, Bartlett, 
nan Cotton, Morton, Scott, Prouty, and 


Committee on the District of Columbia 


Messrs. Bible (chairman), Morse, Hartke, 
McIntyre, Beall, Prouty, and Dominick. 
Committee on Finance 
ee, Byrd of Virginia (chairman), Long 
f Louisiana, Smathers, Anderson, Douglas, 
Gone: Talmadge, McCarthy, Hartke, Ful- 
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is Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it 

difficult to find two closer friends in 

community of nations than Canada 

&nd the United States. Although each 

of our nations has definite and different 

ideas of its role in the world and the 
it should take for its own better- 

Ment, our mutual respect has never 

Wavered, 

We have solved a great many prob- 
between ourselves without perma- 

nent rancor and with good grace. 
ntly, in a speech before the Em- 

Dire Club of Canada in Toronto, Ontario, 

Mr. Lynn A. Townsend, president of 

Chrysler Corp., outlined another way in 

Which Canada and the United States 

dan further cooperate in the production 

Of automobiles and their components to 

advantage in both our nations, 
I think Mr. Townsend's remarks are 
cant and important to our future, 
I recommend that my colleagues pay 
em close attention: 

Andress py LYNN A. TOWNSEND, PRESIDENT, 
Curyster CORP., AT A LUNCHEON MEETING 
OF THE Empme CLUB or CANADA, ROYAL York 
8 TORONTO, ONTARIO, FEBRUARY 20, 
Those of us who live in the Detroit area 

tanta it as a great advantage to be so olose 

0 Canada. And for me personally, coming 
83 to Toronto is like coming home, because 

few years back, when I served as group vice 
ent for international operations at 
pbrysier, I spent a great deal of time here 
80 Intario, as well as in the other provinces. 
it is a very special pleasure as well as a 
2 honor for me to be privileged to speak 
ee in Toronto at the Empire Club. And I 
ro to make the best possible use of that 
a lege by presenting for your consideration 
z few thoughts concerning the great eco- 
Mai opportunity that lies ahead for the 
Ple of Canada and the people of the 

Rited States, y 
Tam going to assume that there are some 
tha 88 about Canadian-American relations 
t you and I are quite familiar with, things 

a Can take almost for granted. Before this 

pacience, for example, I hardly need to ex- 

St on the old, familiar theme concerning 

the trust between Canadians and Americans 
at is symbolized by 3,000 miles of unforti- 

and ed border. I don’t have to 
kebeat the well-known facts concerning the 

2 that flows in unparalleled volume both 
ys across that border. And I don't have 

in comment on the many benefits we share 

ringe Part of the world as the result of 
com, g on the Great Lakes—which are beyond 

Wate the world’s greatest single fresh- 

r system and which provide us with a 
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superb means of low-cost transportation right 
into the industrial heart of the continent. 

We also take it for granted that we are 
good neighbors—living on opposite sides of 
the street, perhaps, rather than next door to 
one another—but still very good neighbors 
indeed. No one, as far as I can remember, 
has ever spoken of a good neighbor policy 
for Canada and the United States, because 
between such old and such good neighbors 
there is just no need to use the words. 

But there are other things that we may 
not take quite so much for granted. We 
don't necessarily accept as axiomatic, for 
example, the need for gearing our two econ- 
omies more closely together than they 
are at the present time. We don’t necessar- 
ily agree without any argument or quali- 
fication that investment in Canadian in- 
dustries on the part of business concerns 
in the United States and on the scale of the 
last two decades is an unqualified blessing 
for Canada. And even if we did agree per- 
fectly on our economic goals—we might find 
it a bit difficult to agree on ways and means 
of proceeding from here on to make prog- 
ress toward those goals. 

In my opinion, the time will probably 
never come when Canadians and Americans 
will agree on everything, and I don't think 
any of us would really like to see that kind 
of agreement. We Americans don't even 
agree among ourselves, as you may have 
heard, and neither do you, I hope you and 
we can preserve the differences within our 
two countries as well as the cultural and 
political integrity that keeps us distinct from 
one another in our values and our ways of 
life. Without those differences, life in this 
part of the world would certainly be far 
less interesting than It Is. 

All this is quite apart from the complex 
and difficult problems we share right now 
as economic partners on this continent. 
And with all our differences in approach, 
I think you and we realize that we owe it 
to each other to try to work more effectively 
and more frankly, as partners should, to 
find better solutions to those problems. 
Every Canadian businessman I know would 
probably agree with me, and many of them 
have said as much, that you and we just 
can't expect to pull away forever from the 
natural magnetic lines of economic attrac- 
tion that underlie our business relation- 
ships. 

The businessmen of Canada and the Unit- 
ed States are going to be forced by plain, 
ordinary, good business judgment to find 
ways of avoiding some of the wasteful du- 
plications in production and distribution 
that exist at the present time, We are going 
to be forced by our own commonsense and 
elementary business logic to act In line with 
what we all recognize—that our two coun- 
tries form a natural market of magnificent 
size and potential, a market that should not 
be broken in two by artificial political bar- 
riers. And sooner or later we are going 
to be forced to realine our tions so 
as to gain for the people of Canada, and the 
people of the United States, who buy and 
use our products, more of the benefits of 
mass production and mass distribution. 

I think we all know these things. We 
know that the course of economic evolution 
in North America is in the direction of a 
continental pattern—and when we think 
together about progress in that direction it 
is imperative that we be guided by a con- 
tinental concept. 


Prosperous as we both are at the present 
time, the status quo is not good enough for 
either of us. We aren't either of us measur- 
ing up to our full potential—and we both 
have our problems. 

For one thing, both countries are faced 
with serious deficits in their international 
payments, These deficits have persisted over 
a considerable period, and on both sides of 
the border we are concerned about doing 
something to bring about a consistent bal- 
ance in our international accounts in the 
years ahead. And perhaps the most prac- 
tical thing you and we can do about this 
problem is to stand side by side in the 
forthcoming round of negotiations on tariff 
and trade. We have a common interest in 
gaining access to the growing world markets 
on something like an equal basis with the 
countries we have both helped so greatly 
to become strong. 

As Mitchell Sharp said so well and so 
forcefully in Chicago last June, “since the 
war Canada and the United States have 
taken the lead in negotiating for the re- 
duction of trade barriers and the expansion 
of trade on a nondiscriminatory multilat- 
eral basis. Our objectives remain the same, 
but they must now be realized in a world in 
which Europe has reestablished its place and 
instituted regional economic arrangements, 
a world in which the frustration of agricul- 
tural trade has been recognized as a major 
problem and in which the less developed 
countries are pressing for new and 
measures to meet their trade and develop- 
ment needs.” 

As we work together to liberalize trade, 
and as we support one another in making 
constructive recommendations affecting the 
general problems of tariffs and trade in the 
world at large, it is well to remember that 
certain inhibiting barriers to trade still exist 
between Canada and the United States. But 
it is not my purpose to get involved in that 
thorny subject here today. What I would 
like to do ts to explore one possible way for 
the businessmen of Canada and the United 
States to help unleash the combined force 
of our two interrelated systems of free enter- 
prise. If that can be accomplished we can 
both move out into the rapidly expanding 
markets of the world more efficiently and 
effectively than we can on the present basis. 
And by so doing we will both be in a posi- 
tion to do something practical about those 
adverse balance-of-payments situations we 
have in common. 

In making my suggestions, I am going to 
restrict myself to what I know best—the 
economics of the automobile business. And 
I will do so in the hope that if these sug- 
gestions are useful in making the Canadian- 
United States automobile complex more effi- 
cient and more competitive in world trade, 
the same approach may be of use in other 
sectors. 

Let me begin by indicating briefly the 
dimensions of the total world opportunity 
for the North American automobile indus- 
try. In 1963 Canada and the United States 
built 9,734,911 cars and trucks. Of this total, 
9,108,678 were built In the United States 
and 626,233 in Canada, 

Total world production in 1963, according 
to a preliminary estimate of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, was 20,699,000 
cars and trucks. This means that in the 
past year Canada and the United States to- 
gether achounted for 47 percent of world 
production—whereas 10 years ago, in 1953, 
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our two countries accounted for 75 percent 
of world production—which in that year was 
only 10,436,544 vehicles. In other words, 
our production of motor vehicles here in 
Canada and the United States has been grow- 
ing, but world production has been growing 
ata much faster pace. 

In the years immediately ahead, the share 
of world production accounted for by Can- 
ada and the United States will probably con- 
tinue to decrease. Whether that share will 
continue indefinitely to decrease will depend 
in part on what we do together to increase 
our effectiveness in the design, production, 
and marketing of motor vehicles. 

A conservative estimate would anticipate a 
combined United States and Canadian: pro- 
duction by 1970 at 11 million cars and trucks. 
And though it is much more difficult to esti- 
mate production outside of this continent, it 
appears easily possible that world production 
outside of Canada and the United States 
will reach the level of 13 million-cars and 
trucks by 1970. This would mean a world 
total of motor vehicle production in the 
neighborhood of 24 million units by 1970. 

The challenge that appears right on the 
face of these facts is clear for anyone to read. 
What they tell us is that the world auto- 
mobile industry is generating new mass mar- 
kets everywhere. And when mass markets 
are being created at the present pace, the 
efficiencies and cost savings resulting from 
large-scale manufacturing are also being 
created. To hold our own against the grow- 
ing efficiency of automotive production in 
Western Europe, and the cost and price ad- 
vantages resulting from the economies of 
scale, we in the automobile industry—in the 
United States and in Canada—are going to 
have to make an all-out effort. More partic- 
ularly, we are going to have to avoid some 
of the wasteful duplication in the North 
American automobile industry that up to 
now has been a luxury we could afford. 

You in Canada were the first to call at- 
tention to the inefficiency caused by the 
parallel production in Canada of car lines 
and car components already being produced 
in the United States. Many of you have read 
the scholarly, thorough, and well-informed 
Royal Commission report on the Canadian 
automobile industry written by Dean Bladen 
of the University of Toronto after many 
months of investigation and published in 


port by pointing out realistically that Can- 
ada’s once strong position in the export of 
motor vehicles had weakened as the result 
of the development of large-scale automo- 
bile industries In Europe and the protection 
of those industries by tariffs and other trade 
barriers. He then analyzed in depth and 
detail the benefits as well as the drawbacks 
experienced by Canada in being associated 
with the U.S. automobile industry. As the 
result of his study of the economics of the 
industry on both sides of the border and in 
Europe, he was impressed by the very sub- 
stantial cost penalties incurred in Canada by 
the established practice of building cars and 
components for a limited and protected 
market. He found that it was impossible 
for the Canadian automobile manufacturers 
to realize an comparable to the econ- 
omies of scale enjoyed by their United States 
and European counterparts. 
His facts and his logic brought him in- 
evitably and inexorably to the conclusion 
- that if the Canadian automobile companies 
were ever going to make themselves com- 
petitive in costs with the U.S. automobile 
companies—to say nothing of the European 
es—they were going to have to find 
a way of obtaining a high volume of sales 
outside of Canada. And a start in this di- 
rection might be made, he decided, by lib- 
the “Canadian content“ provisions 
of the 1936 tariff. Without going into the 
complex technical features of his proposal, let 
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me just summarize it by saying that it would 
tend to give companies outside of Canada 
duty-free access to the Canadian market in 
return for increasing the manufacture in 
Canada of automotive components—whether 
or not those components were actually used 
in cars or trucks assembled in Canada. 

In making this proposal, Dean Bladen was 
hoping to encourage not only freer trade 
in automotive products but was also hoping 
for a start toward the development in Canada 
of automotive parts manufacturing on some- 
thing like the scale that he had found was 
nec to be competitive in cost. In 
other words, if Canada could begin to pro- 
duce greater quantities of certain automotive 
components—such as transmissions, engines, 
frames, springs, batteries, tires, stampings, 
and the like—and begin to be less concerned 
with the assembly of full lines of cars, some 
progress might be made in the direction of 
achieving optimum volume for the Canadian 
automotive industry as a whole. Once 
Canada achieved that volume, she could 
begin to bid on equal terms for a bigger share 
of the total North American market for 
automotive products. And in the long run 
this specialization of effort would increase 
Canada’s exports and help to balance her 
international payments. 

The most immediate result of the Bladen 
report was the removal, as he had recom- 
mended, of the Federal excise tax of 7½ 
percent on passenger cars. This was a pro- 
gressive move toward encouraging the pur- 
chase of cars and widening the automobile 
market in Canada. And I hope we in the 
United States will find it possible someday 
to follow your lead and eliminate our own 
10-percent excise tax on cars and trucks. 

What happened last October, when your 
Minister of Industry announced his plan for 
remitting import duties on motor vehicles 


and components, was undoubtedly the most 


important single step taken in many, many 
years to strengthen the Canadian automobile 
industry and in turn the entire Canadian 
economy. Although Mr. Drury made no 
reference to the Bladen Report when he 
announced the remission of the duties plan, 
it seems clear that It Is a logical outgrowth 
of the Bladen recommendations. What the 
plan holds out as incentive is that to the 
extent Canadian automobile companies in- 
crease thelr_exports—in excess of exports in 
the year ending in October 1962—they will 
be forgiven their import duties on an equiva- 
lent value of vehicles and components 
brought into Canada. 

I cannot speak for the other automobile 
companies, but for Chrysler Corp. I can say 
that the Drury plan is providing a very 
strong stimulant to our business imagina- 
tions. If, without dislocating our present 
patterns of supply and production too 
abruptly and violently, we can begin to 
bring across the Detroit River from Winsdor, 
for example, a greatly increased volume of 
automotive parts for assembly into our U.S,- 
built cars and trucks—and 1f, in return for 
this volume of Caradian-bullt components, 
we can ship into Canada an equivalent 
volume of parts and vehicles duty free, we 
can begin to realize a substantial saving in 
a very short time. N 3 

In this connection; I would like to make 
absolutely clear my own belief that the im- 
mediate financial benefits realized by any 
one company as the result of the Drury plan 
are relatively insignificant compared with 
the longer-range benefits to the people of 
the United States and Canada growing out 
of a freer exchange of goods and services 
across our border, Any liberation that can 
be achieved from the constricting limita- 
tions of tariffs will help the businessmen of 
the United States and Canada move toward 
a more logical integration of production and 
distribution on this continent. And this in 
turn will mean improved efficiency, more 
jobs, better values for consumers in both 
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countries, and faster growing markets for 
our products throughout the world. 

I would like to say at this point that I am 
not arguing for absolute free trade—or for 
the immediate wiping out of the tariffs be- 
tween our two countries. That may come 
in the course of time. But you and I know 
that protection has had its usefulness 
Canada and to thè Canadian automobile 
industry. And now that the decision has 
been made to exchange somewhat less pro- 
tection for somewhat greater competitive 
strength and greater access to foreign mar- 
kets, great care must be exercised so as not 
to disrupt existing arrangements too sud- 
denly. 

Even before the Drury plan was in effect 
we at Chrysler were buying automotive com- 
ponents in Canada for our United States 
plants. And at the same time, part of the 
needs of our Canadian plants in Windsor 
were being supplied by our own and other 
U.S. sources. In the years ahead, with 80 
many of our facilities being located in the 
Detroit-Windsor area, we are in an ideal 
position to move toward an even closer inte- 
gration of our Canadian-United States op- 
erations. This should bring many benefits 
to the people of our two countries. 

As a result of the Bladen report and the 
Drury plan, a start has been made to 
what should eventually prove to be a highly 
rewarding interdependence of the 


.and United States automotive industry. NO 


one can say, of course, that the evolution 
initiated by these first encouraging moves 
will be smooth and easy, and entirely free 
from difficulties. There are bound to be 
problems of the kind that almost invariably 
arise from the disturbance of long-estab- 
lished patterns of employment, trade, and 
investment. But a bold move has been made 
toward something better and economically 
sounder than we have had. And the job now 
is to keep the process of evolution in mo- 
tion. ; 

It may help, as we enter this period of 
evolution, to have some idea of the goals we 
would like to move toward. And, to this end 
I would Uke to describe very briefly w. 
the Canadian automotive industry might 
look like 20 years from now—in the year 1984- 

To begin with, the new cars on the 
of Toronto in 1984 will probably be identi- 
cal in their nameplates, styling, and speci- 
fications with the cars over on the other side 
of the lake on the streets of Buffalo. Long 
gone will be the days when it was considered 
necessary to build in Canada virtually the 
full range of models built in the United 
States. 

By 1984 we can hope, with good reason, 
that assembly plants, parts factories, stamp- 
ing plants, supply depots, research facilities 


cations for a wide range of automotive manu” 
facturing as Detroit and Kenosha and Cleve 
land. 


It is possible that by applying this kind 
of economic logic, some automobile com- 
panies may decide to build in Canada thelr 


engines a year. 


mum rate of 500,000 units a year. 
sourcing in Canada of these and other x 
ponents in this kind of volume will 

greater total automotive production 
more employment than would be generated 
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by a continuation of older patterns of non- 
Specialized production. 

By the same lògic, assembly operations 
May also be located in Canada, In 1984, 
Some assembly plants in such cities as To- 
Tonto, Montreal, Hamilton, Windsor, and 
Vancouver could be bullding cars to serve 
Certain sections of the United States as well 
as sections of Canada. And, of course, they 
would also be building cars for shipment to 
Other parts of the world. It would not be 
at all surprising to me ff, in another 20 years, 
Something like 10 percent of total United 
States and Canadian automotive produc- 
tion—including components—will be ex- 
ported. as compared with only about 3 per- 
Cent today. p 

By 1984 we can expect Canada and the 
United States to divide the total automotive 
Production of the two countries more near- 
ly in proportion to their population than 
they do at the present time. Canada’s popu- 

is now about 10 percent of the popu- 
lation of the United States—but the value of 
Canada’s automotive production is about 5 
Percent of that in the United States. 
Through the greater efficiency achieved by 
Specialization and increased volume—and 
through improved access to the markets of 
the world—there should be no doubt of Can- 
ada's ability over the long run to achieve 
Virtual parity with the United States in auto- 
Mobile production. 

All of this will take time. And it will also 
take patience and a willingness to look be- 
yond immediate inconveniences and frustra- 
tions to eventual benefits. As Dean Bladen 
Says, “Immediate preoccupation with the 
shortrun problems of the industry must not 
inhibit consideration of some longrun possi- 
bilities.” Success in moving toward the more 
rational organization of the automobile in- 
dustry in our two countries will also require 
Confidence on the part of U.S. automobile 
men in the consistency of governmental pol- 
icy in Canada. If they were to become skep- 
tical about something like the Drury plan, 
for instance, and should begin to look upon 
it as a short-term expedient, motivated by 
Political considerations, they might be reluc- 
tant to source all or even a substantial share 
of an automobile component in Canada. No 
automobile company can ever afford to put 
its complete reliance upon one source with- 
Out s confidence in the continuity of 
Supply at a reasonable and stable cost. 

What we have in the making is the equiva- 
lent of a common market in North America. 
In its first stages, some years from now, it 
Will probably be limited to the trade of our 
two countries, but eventually, as Mexico and 
then other countries in this hemisphere be- 
Come strong enough to trade on freer 

, the scope of that tariff-free area 
May expand. We have congratulated our- 
Selves for so long on our unguarded frontier 
and our unparalleled volume of trade that 
We may have become somewhat complacent, 
and insensitive to the need for change. The 
Countries of Western Europe, on the other 
hand, when it became clear that their eco- 
nomic future was being mortgaged by eco- 
nomic nationalism, began more than a dec- 
ade ago to-take steps to free their borders of 
and to make possible for their indus- 
the economies of scale through access 

to wider markets. 

Right now Canada and the United States 
find themselves at about the same stage in 
Brappling with this new concept of a con- 
tinental economy that the six Common Mar- 
ket countries reached in 1953, when they 
took the first step toward the Common 
Market by establishing the European coal 
and steel community. The important thing 
is that here in North America we have got 
hold of a new idea. And as Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes once said, Man's mind, once 
*tretched to a new idea, never returns to 
its former dimensions.” 

I think all of us, Canadians and Ameri- 
fans alike, were pleased with the spirit of 
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the meeting a few weeks ago in Washington, 
of Lester Pearson and Lyndon Johnson. The 
communique issued at that time seemed to 
promise closer and more effective means of 
consultation between our governments in 
the future than in the past. Reaching effec- 
tive agreement on the kind of economic 
policy we have been considering today is far 
more difficult than reaching agreement on the 
use of the water in the Columbia River, but 
with enough good will and good sense it can 
be done. 

I was impressed recently by an editorial in 
the Toronto Globe and Mail which, after dis- 
cussing in a cool and rational way the prob- 
lems of Canadian economic policy, concluded 
with these words: 

“Let us make conscious decisions about the 
direction of national policy, recognizing 
what is involved and facing the conse- 
quences boldly. Let us decide if we are in 
favor of independence or interdependence, 
economic nationalism or economic integra- 
tion. And having decided, let us design our 
policies accordingly and move with deter- 
mination and decision, instead of drifting 
and hoping for the best.” 

From what I know of Canada, I believe 
the decision will be made, If it hasn't al- 
ready been made, in favor of moving out 
boldly toward vigorous and unlimited eco- 
nomic expansion and a great and satisfying 
future for the Canadian people. And being 
as fond of your great country as I am, I 
couldn't be more pleased. 
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Mr, SIMPSON. Mr. President. 6 
more American servicemen lost their 
lives over the weekend in Vietnam, 
bringing to 199 the number of American 
troops who have fallen in the dirty little 
undeclared war in that nation. 

But Vietnam is not the only battle- 
ground of the 14-year cold war. Amer- 
icans have lost their lives in virtually 
every continent and clime in a war, the 
ferocity of which has at times matched 
the confrontations of World War II and 
Korea, 

The Republican policy committee has 
compiled a chronology of US. aircraft 
attacked by Communists since 1950. 
Under the heading “Lest We Forget,” 
are enumerated the incidents which 
have accounted for the lives of 96 Amer- 
ican servicemen and the wounding and 
injury of dozens of others outside of the 
war in Vietnam. 

This chronology, I feel, is important 
to the dialog on the cold war, and I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
the memo, “Lest We Forget,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[Senate Republican Memo No. 10. 
Mar. 12, 1964] 
Lest We FORGET 

April 8, 1950: Unarmed Navy Privateer 
shot down over the Baltic Sea; 10 crew mem- 
bers missing. 
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November 6, 1951: Navy Neptune patrol 
bomber disappeared on a U.N. weather recon- 
naissance flight over international waters off 
Siberia after Soviet planes fired on it; 10 
crew members missing. 

July 31, 1952: Navy PBM Mariner on rou- 
tine patrol over Yellow Sea severely damaged 
by two Chinese Communist Mig 15's; two 
crewmembers killed, two injured; plane 
made it to Paengnyong-do, Korea, 

January 18, 1953: P2V-5 Neptune forced 
to ditch in Formosa Strait off Swatow, China, 
after being fired on by Communist shore bat- 
teries; six crewmembers misisng, although 
Navy had reason to believe that two may have 
been alive. 

March 10, 1953: T-34's in U.S. Zone of 
Germany about 7 miles west of Czech border 
fired on by two Mig’s; one shot down, land- 
ing in Germany, 

March 15, 1953: RB-50 attacked by Mig 15, 
25 miles off Soviet territory and about 100 
miles northeast of Petropavlock (Kam- 
chatka). One Mig of two-ship formation 
fired on U.S. plane, which returned fire. No 
damage to either plane. U.S. plane returned 
to Elmendorf Air Force Base, Alaska. 

July 29, 1953: B-50 shot down over the Sea 
of Japan, 1 man recovered, 16 lost. 

March 12, 1954: One Mig 16 fired on two 
Navy planes, damaging tail of one. The two 
U.S. Navy AD's were from the Mediterranean- 
based carrier Randolph and were fired on 
over or near the Czechoslavakian border. 
The Communist plane was Czech. No 
casualties, 

July 25, 1954: Two. Skyraiders from the 
USS. Philippine Sea, searching for survivors 
of a British airliner downed in South China 
Sea, July 23, 1954, by Chinese Communists, 
were fired on by two Chinese fighter planes 
(LA-7's), The American rescue planes re- 
turned the fire and downed both Chinese 
planes. No American casualties; 10 persons 
lost, including 3 Americans on British air- 
liner. 

September 4, 1954: Navy P2V Neptune 
patrol bomber was shot down over high seas, 
40 miles from Siberian coast. The P2V was 
attached to Patrol Squadron 19 out of Atsugi, 
Japan, and was shot down by two Russian 
jets; one dead, nine survivors. Location: Sea 
of Japan, 

November 7, 1954: RB-29 shot down by 
Russian Mig's over North Hokkaido, 10 sur- 
vived—1 dead. 

February 5, 1955: RB-45 escorted by 12 
F--86's on reconnaissance mission over Yellow 
Sea attacked by 4 North Korean Mig's; two 
Mig's shot down. No casualties. 

February 9, 1955: Navy carrier-based AD 
Skyralder was shot down by Communist anti- 
aircraft fire while giving aerial cover during 
evacuation of Chinese nationalista from the 
Tachen Islands. A few days earller a P2V 
Neptune was fired on with minor damage 
from fiak in its wing section. No casualties 
in either case. 

May 10, 1955: 8 F-86’s on patrol mis- 
sion over international waters off the coast 
of North Korean attacked by 12 to 15 Mig's; 
2 Mig's shot down with pilots balled out, a 
third Mig seen diving straight down trailing 
smoke. No U.S, casualties. 

June 22, 1955: Navy P2V Neptune patrol 
bomber was attacked by two Russian Mig's 
over international waters in the vicinity of 
St. Lawrence Island. The plane was on a 
routine flight from Naval Air Station, Kodiak, 
Alaska. One engine was set afire and plane 
crash landed off St. Lawrence Island; three 
crew members injured, eight unharmed. 

August 18, 1955: Unarmed T-6 trainer shot 
down by ground fire from North Korea, 
crashed near demilitarized zone. 
pilot and Army observers’ bodies returned 
to U.N. control 5 days later. C-47 searching 
for T-6 fired on but returned safely. 

August 22, 1956: P4M Mercator shot down 
off coast of Communist China (Wenchow), 
with 16 abroad missing; 4 bodies recovered; 
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other 12 were presumed dead and this was 
announced August 31, 1957. 

June 12, 1957: Naval aircraft on routine 
training flight off Chinese coast in Formosa 
Straits area were fired on and slightly dam- 
aged by Chinese Communist antiaircraft fire. 
Plane damage minor, no personnel injuries. 

March 6, 1958: F-86 on local training flight 
shot down by North Koreans in the area of 
the demilitarized zone between North and 
South Korea; pilot survived and returned. 

June 27, 1958: Unarmed U.S. Air Force 
C-118 transport plane shot down in Soviet 
Armenia by two Soviet Mig fighters. The 
nine crew members reported they were inter- 
cepted by the Mig's and set afire at 15,000 
feet. All were returned to their home sta- 
tion at Wiesbaden, after a flight from Tehe- 
ran on July 8. 

September 2, 1958: C-130 shot down in 
Soviet Armenia; 17 aboard—all missing; 
USSR. returned remains of 6 bodies—4 
identified. 2 unidentified. 

November 17, 1958: Mig’s fired on RB- 
47's, one over Baltic, one over Sea of Japan. 
No damages; no casualties. 

June 15, 1959: P4M Mercator on routine 
training flight off Korean coast, 85 miles 
east of Wonsan, North Korea, was fired on 
by two Mig fighters. Plane badly damaged 
but returned safely to Air Force Base, Miho, 
Honshu, Japan. Tailgunner seriously 
wounded, no other casualties. 

July 1, 1960: RB-47 shot down over Bar- 
ents Sea; four dead or missing—two cap- 
tured by Soviets and returned to United 
States. 

May 17, 1963: U.S. Army helicopter check- 
ing flight border markers shot down by 
North Koreas, crashed in demilitarized 
gone; two crew members still prisoners of 
North Koreans. 

January 28, 1964: T-39 transport-trainer 
with three pilots, strayed over East German 
border and was shot down by East German 
fighters; three killed—remains of three re- 
turned. 

March 10, 1964: RB-66B on training 
flight strayed into East Germany and shot 
down by Russian fighter 30 miles from bor- 
der. The three crewmen survived. 

This list does not include U.S. aircraft 
attacked by the Communists in South Viet- 
nam. 


Whitewash 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be a growing opinion that the 
Bobby Baker case will be an important 
factor in the coming campaign. 

The Washington Evening Star of 
March 12, 1964, printed an excellent edi- 
torial on this subject entitled White- 
wash" which follows: 

WHITEWASH 

Those who have been trying to identify 
that unpleasant odor floating around the 
Senate side of the Capitol need go no further. 
It's whitewash, 

There is every indication that the Senate 
Rules Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Senator Jonpan of North Carolina, is prepar- 
ing to give up the ghost in its “investiga- 
tion" of the Bobby Baker scandal. Appar- 
ently the @ommittee, or the controlling mem- 
bers of the committee, have had enough. 
They don't want to develop the whole truth 
for the edification of the public. 
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The excuse offered is that there are no 
other useful witnesses who might be called. 
This is nonsense. 

What about Senators? What about party 
girls? What about unexplored statements 
regarding campaign funds? What about Jay 
McDonnell, who was fired as assistant to 
Bobby Baker because he didn't agree with 
all aspects of the Baker method of operation? 
What about a lobbyist named I. Irving David- 
son, who might have some important testi- 
mony to give? 

Most important of all, what about Walter 
Jenkins, longtime aid to Lyndon B. John- 
son? 

Senator Wi.1ams, Republican, of Dela- 
ware, has just given the committee an affi- 
davit from Don R. Reynolds, Silver Spring 
insurance man, which raises grave questions 
respecting Mr. Jenkins. Shouldn't these be 
explored—at least to the extent of trying to 
pin down the truth? 3 

And what about the deal in which Mr. 
Reynolds said he bought $1,280 worth of 
useless advertising time on the Johnson tele- 
vision station in Texas after he had sold 
a $100,000 life insurance policy to Mr. John- 
son? Mr. Reynolds has testified under oath 
that he discussed this advertising project 
with Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Jenkins has never 
been called to testify. But he has denied 
in a sworn statement that he had “any 
knowledge” of the arrangements between 
Mr. Reynolds and the station. 

Is this not important? Mr. Jenkins was 
a Senate employe at the time. Why has he 
not at least been called as a witness and 
cross-examined In an effort to clear up this 
apparent discrepancy? Mr. Reynolds un- 
doubtedly paid for the time. Somebody made 
the arrangements, Why is the committee so 
afraid to explore the matter? 

Whitewash is a useful commodity for 
sprucing up fences and outbuildings. But 
it serves only one purpose in this instance— 
to leave in the public mind a deep and fully 
justified suspicion that the Senate Rules 
Committee is trying to cover up a major 
scundal with far-reaching ramifications. 


Proposed National Holiday, November 22, 
in Memory of the Late President 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the La 
Porte County Labor Council of the AFI 
CIO in La Porte, Ind., at a recent meet- 
ing passed a resolution asking for the 
establishment of November 22 as a na- 
tional holiday in memory of the late 
President Kennedy. I ask unanimous 
consent for the printing of that resolu- 
tion in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OP LAPORTE COUNTY LABor COUN- 
ci, AFL-CIO, LA PORTE, IND. 

Whereas President John F. Kennedy, the 
youngest man to eyer become President of 
the United States of America, sacrificed his 
Ute for the Nation; 

Whereas he devoted his time and efforts 
as President to the cause of freedom in the 
United States and throughout the world; 

Whereas he always expressed his concern 
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for the welfare of humanity his 
efforts and actions to bulld a better society 
in which to Hve; 

Whereas as the first Roman Catholic to 
ever become President of the United States, 
he showed no favoritism to the Catholic 
Church, thus dispelling many doubts and 
fears of other religious groups; 

Whereas he proved himself to be an un- 
tiring and fearless leader and never re- 
treated when the cause of justice and free- 
dom were at stake; and 

Whereas we have suffered a great loss 
ig his untimely death: Now, therefore, 

eit 

Resolved, That the La Porte County Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO go on record as re- 
questing and petitioning the Congress and 
Senate of the United States to declare No- 
vember 22 of each year as a national holiday. 

James L. KINTZELE, 
President. 


First Man To Break 9 Seconds for 
100-Yard Dash 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. The fast- 
est man in the world today is Robert Lee 
Hayes, of Jacksonville, Fla., a student 
at Florida A. & M. University in Talla- 
hassee, Fla. Mr. Hayes is one of the 
country’s outstanding athletes and is 
currently the holder of the world record 
in the 100-yard dash and in the 60-yard 
dash, He is a great representative of 
young America. I am happy to include 
the following article about Bob Hayes 
from Time magazine of March 13, 1964, 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Front FOR A FRACTION 


What is a tenth of a second? It is one- 
elghth of a heartbeat, one-thirtieth of a 
sigh, one-twenty-one billionth of a lifetime. 
It is, literally, the blinking of an eye—an 
insignificant instant to people who measure 
their lives in minutes or months or 40-hour 
weeks. But not to Robert Lee Hayes, 21, 4 
husky sprinter from Florida A. & M. Uni- 
versity. Hayes is the world’s fastest human, 
a title he holds by virtue of the fragile fact 
that he can run 60 yards or 100 yards a tenth 
of a second faster than anybody else who 
ever lived. 

PIGEON TOED AND KNOCK-KNEED 


Bob Hayes’ mother remembers that he was 
a late walker and the slowest diswasher in 
the family. Jake Gaither, Florida A. & M.'s 
football coach, recalls the first time he saw 
Hayes run: “I had to smile a little. He was 
pigeon-toed and knock-kneed, and he sort 
of wobbled. ‘Jake,’ they told me, ‘you've got 
to teach that boy how to run.’ But then I 
saw how he left those defensive backs be- 
hind, and I said, ‘Let him alone. He'll do 
all right by himself“ That was 4 years ago. 
and Bob Hayes still does not act like a man 
in much of a hurry. He yawns a lot, and he 
never stands when he can sit. He is taking 
5 years to finish college. He has trouble 
keeping his weight down, and he still runs 
pigeon-toed—so much so that he is forever 
stabbing himself (“usually in the big toe) 
with his own half-inch-long track spikes. 

But nobody makes fun of Bob Hayes any 
more. Outdoors in St. Louis last June, he 
ran the 100-yard dash in 9.1 seconds, clip- 
ping 0.1 second off Frank Budd's world rec- 
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ord. Indoors in New York 3 weeks ago, he 
sprinted 60 yards in 5.9 seconds for still an- 
other world record. In 114 years, outdoors 
or indoors, Hayes has lost only two races. 
RABBITS AND GUNS 
By trade, Hayes is a halfback, not a 
Sprinter. He earns his keep at A. & M. 
(room. board, tuition, and free laundry) 
tolling autumns for Gaither’s padded le- 
gions; he scored 11 touchdowns, leading the 
team to an 8-2 season last year, and he 
might already belong to some pro football 
club if 1964 were not an Olympic year (he 
has been drafted by both the Denver 
Broncos and the Dallas Cowboys). Even in 
track skivvies, Hayes still runs as though he 
had a football tucked under his arm—head 
bobbing, shoulders rolling, elbows flailing. 
Unlike such “rabbits” as Germany's Olympic 
champion Armin Hary, Hayes has never 
learned to get the jump on his field by an- 
ticipating the starter's gun, He frequently 
is the last man off the blocks, or close to it. 
But once he is in motion, Hayes accel- 
erates like a dragster. Within 40 yards, he 
is moving at top speed. Then, as if he had 
Tipped a switch, he goes into overdrive—a 
kind of higher-than-high gear, in which he 
actually seems to be flying along about 3 
inches off the ground. 
The track meets are moving outdoors now. 
week Hayes will run his first 100 of the 
spring at the Florida AAU Invitational at 
Hayes“ Coach Dick Hill has his star 
Practicing starts every afternoon, blasting 
Out of the blocks time after time, fighting 
to pare a tiny fraction of a second off the 
time it takes him to get in motion. “It's a 
Matter of reflexes," says Hill. “It takes a 
Tunner one-one hundredth to one-tenth of 
A Second to renct to the starter’s gun. The 
idea is to get Bob to react as instantly as 
Possible." And one day Hayes will get a 
Perfect start—the gun and the first driving 
Step in the same tick of time. Both Hayes 
4nd Hill are certain of it. “When that day 
comes,“ says Hayes, “Ill do 9 flat.” “He'll 
do 89," says Coach Hill. And he'll do it 
this year.” 


Letters From Students at Hill School, 
Thermopolis, Wyo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, it is 
Sometimes tragic that adults, with all 
their mature intellect, cannot retain a 
Portion of that wonderful simplicity and 
Uncluttered logic of children. In youth 
Can be found the beautiful and unques- 
tioning belief in God and country that 
emanates from a faith uncompromised. 

I have received, Mr. President, a num- 

of letters written by students of Hill 
Elementary School in Theromopolis, 
Wyo.; letters that are expressions of the 
desires of children to be free to express 
their belief in God and country in the 
Classroom or out, The letters are, in my 
mind, welcome auguries to the continued 
Strength of our national character, and 
they bring to my mind the Biblical 
Prophecy: “And a little child shall lead 
them.“ 

Many are signed with but a first name. 

attest to the initial attempts of 
those in the lower grades to try their 
d at writing. 
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I believe the letters are relevant not 
only to the discussion of my amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution pertaining to 
the relationship of church and state but 
also the broader and often propounded 
query: “Where are the youths of today 
headed?” 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the letters from Hill School 
in Thermopolis, Wyo., be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Hint SCHOOL, 
Thermopolis, Wyo., January 28, 1964. 
Hon, Senator MILWARD SIMPSON, 
Senate House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Srurpson: We love our free 
country and we want it to stay free. What 
can we do to help keep our country free? 
We want to have the liberty to read the 
Bible if we want to or to pray when we 
want to. Please push an amendment so 
we can do s0. 

From, 
JULIE Brown, 


HILL SCHOOL, 
Thermopolis, Wyo., January 28, 1964. 
Hon. Senator MILWARD SIMPSON, 
Senate House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Senator Sumpson: We love this free 
country. We want it to be that way. We 
don't like communism. 

Please push an amendment for our liberty 
to read the Bible and pray in schools and 
other public places. - 

We want our world to be free. 

Love, 
MICHAEL EMERSON. 


Hi School. 
Thermopolis, Wyo., January 28, 1964. 
Hon. Senator MILWARD SIMPSON, 
Senate House, Washington, D.C. 
Dran Senator Srmpson: We love our free 
country. We want to keep our Nation free. 
Please push an amendment for our liberty 
to read the Bible and pray in schools and 
other public places. 
Respectfully yours, 
Terry WILEY. 


HILL SCHOOL, 
Thermopolis, Wyo., January 28, 1964. 
Hon. Senator MILWARD SIMPSON, 
Senate House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator SIMPSON: We are sad that 
we cannot pray in my room. I will pray for 
you. Help us to pray in school. Please send 
a letter to me, OK? 

Love, 
PATRICIA TALMAGE, 


HILL SCHOOL, 
Thermopolis, Wyo., January 28, 1964. 
Hon. Senator MILWARD SIMPSON, 
Senate House, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator SIMPSON: We love our free 
country. We want to keep our Nation free. 
Please push an amendment for our liberty 
to read the Bible and pray. 

Love, 
Danny YOUNG. 


HiL BCHOOL, 
Thermopolis, Wyo., January 28, 1964. 
Hon. Senator MILWARD SIMPSON, 
Senate House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SIMPsoN: We love our free 
country. We want to keep our Nation free. 
Please push an amendment for our liberty to 
read the Bible and pray in schools and other 
public places. 

Love, 
JILL FEDDERSEN, 
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HLL SCHOOL, 
Thermopolis, Wyo., January 28, 1964. 
Hon. Senator MILWARD Simpson, 
Senate House, Washtngton, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Srarpson: We love our free 
country. We want.to keep our Nation free. 
We love God and go do others. 

Love, 
Brian GALYAN. 
Hit. SCHOOL, 
Thermopolis, Wyo., January 28, 1964. 
Hon. Senator MILWARD- SImPson, 
Senate House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Simpson: We want to be 
under God and have a free country, 

We come to America to be under God. 

We want to keep communism off our land. 

We want to read the Bible and pray in 
school. 

Douc BENDER. 
HL SCHOOL, 
Thermopolis, Wyo., January 28, 1964. 
Hon, Senator Mn. wann Simpson, 
Senate House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SiMPsON: We want to be 
under God and to have a free country. 

We came to America to be under God. 

We want to keep communism off our land. 

We want to read the Bible and to pray in 
school. 

Love, 
Ricky LYNN KIRKENSLAGER. 
HILL SCHOOL, 
Thermopolis, Wyo., January 28, 1964. 
Hon. Senator MILWARD SIMPSON, F 
Senate House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SIMPSON: We loye our free 
country. We want to keep our Nation free. 
Please push an amendment for our liberty 
to read the Bible and to pray in school and 
other public places, 

From, 
Grecory, 
HILL SCHOOL, 
Thermopolis, Wyo., January 28, 1964. 
Hon, Senator MILWARD SIMPSON, 
Senate House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SIMPSON: We love our free 
country. We want to keep our Nation free 
from communism, We elected you. Do 
something about it, please. 

Respectfully, 


FRANKLIN RALPH, 


HILL SCHOOL, 
Thermopolis, Wyo., January 28, 1964. 
Hon. Senator MILWARD Simpson, 
Senate House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR SIMPSON: I love our free 
country of America and I want to stay free 
from communism. My teacher says that they 
shouldn't tell us not to read the Bible.and 
that we shouldn't have to read it. I am 
willing to fight communism when I am 
older, I want every cent of our land kept 
safe. We thank our National Guard and 
Army. Let's fight for God. Please help us. 

Envy Goong. 
HILL Scrioon. 
Thermopolis, Wyo., January 28, 1964. 
Hon. Senator MILWARD SIMPSON, 
Senate House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Smirsox: We love our free 
country. We want to keep our Nation free. 
And no one is going to stop us. Please 
push an amendment for our liberty to read 
the Bible and pray in school and other 
public places. 

Love, 
DIANE RICHARDSON. 
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HILL SCHOOL, 
Thermopolis, Wyo., January 28, 1964. 
Hon. Senator MILWARD SIMPSON, 
Senate House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Simpson; We love our free 
country. We want to keep our Nation free. 
Please push an amendment for our liberty 
to read the Bible and pray in schools and 
other public places. i 

Love, 
CAU CAVALLI, 
HILL SCHOOL, 
Thermopolis, Wyo., January 28, 1964. 
Hon. Senator MILWARD SIMPSON, 
Senate House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Simpson: We love our free 
country. We want it to stay the way it is. 

We love our Nation and we hope to keep 
communism off our land. 

We want to keep it free. Please push an 
amendment for our liberty to read the Bible 
and pray in schools and other public places. 

We elected you. Please help us. 

Love, 
Juby ANNE MCKENNA. 
Hitt SCHOOL, 
Thermopolis, Wyo., January 28, 1964. 
Hon. Senator MILWARD Simpson, 
Senate House, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Senator Simpson: I came from Korea, 
I like it better in America. Help us. 
Love, 
STEPHEN CHRISTLEN. 
HILL SCHOOL, 
Thermopolis, Wyo., January 28, 1964. 
Hon. Senator MILWARD SIMPSON, 
Senate House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR SIMPSON: We love our coun- 
try. Please help to keep communism off our 
land. 

Love, 
Kevin Bay. 
HILL SCHOOL, 
Thermopolis, Wyo., January 28, 1964. 
Hon. Senator MILWARD SIMPSON, 
Senate House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Sumpson: We pray for our 
country to keep free. We want the commu- 
nism to keep off our land, We like to read 
out of the Bible. We want our Nation to be 
free. We love the Lord. 

Love, 
Jo ELLEN Ler, 


HILL SCHOOL, 
Thermopolis, Wyo., January 28, 1964. 
Hon. Senator Mm warp SIMPSON, 
Senate House, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran Senator Srmpson: We love our free 
country. We want to keep our Nation free. 
Please push an amendment for our liberty to 
read the Bible and pray in school and other 
public places. 

Love, 
LANETTE SESSIONS. 


Hm. SCHOOL, 
Thermopolis, Wyo., January 28, 1964. 
Hon. Senator MILWARD SIMPSON, 
Senate House, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran SENATOR SIMPSON: We want to pray 
and read out of the Bible. We do not want 
communism to come on our land. We want 
to keep our Nation free. 

Love, F 
POLLY SPATZ. 
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HL BCHOOL, 
Thermopolis, Wyo., January 28, 1964. 
Hon, Senator Mu. wand SIMPSON, 
Senate House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR SIMPSON: I like to go to good 
new club and here is the memory verse John 
8: 76: 

“Ye must be born again.” 

I like that memory verse, and I like our 
free land, and I want to keep it that way. 

Love, 
OAROL KINNAMON, 
HLL SCHOOL, 
Thermopolis, Wyo., January 28, 1964. 
Hon, Senator MILWARD SIMPSON, 
Senate House, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran SENATOR SIMPSON: We love our free 
country. We want to keep our Nation free 
from communism. Please push an amend- 
ment for our liberty to keep God in schools. 

Love, 
James DELAP, 
HIL SCHOOL, 
er mopolis, Wyo., January 28, 1964. 
Hon. Senator Mu. wand SIMPSON, 
Senate House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Simpson: We love our free 
country. We want to keep our Nation free. 
Please push an amendment for our liberty to 
read the Bible and pfay in schools and other 
public places. 

From, 
TED LYE. 


No Pork Barrel for Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN, Mr. Speaker, the de- 
termining factor in awarding research 
and development contracts must be 
nothing more or less than professional 
competence. 

As the New York Times has so prac- 
tically and correctly stated it: 

No more artificial—or stultifying—yard- 
stick for allocating future grants could be 
established than one compounded of geo- 
graphy, academic, and corporate empire- 
building and old-fashioned pork-barrel 
politics. 


And as the Times has concluded: 
The only valid test is what work needs to 
be done and where can it be done best. 


Mr. Speaker, this article makes an im- 
portant contribution to a debate which 
all too often loses its perspective, and I 
include it for our colleagues’ attention. 

The article follows: : 

From the New York Times, Mar. 8, 1964] 
No PORK BARREL FOR RESEARCH 

The growing amount of Federal funds de- 
voted to research and development is pro- 
voking an unseemly battle for shares of 
the pie. Congress is threatening to cut down 
on outlays unless they are more evenly dis- 
tributed. It has the support of businessmen 
and educators, including scientists, who 
agree with Representative Carn ELLIOTT'S 
Committee on Government Research that 
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too much research is concentrated in too few 
States. 

No more artificial—or stulifying—yard- 
stick for allocating future grants could be 
established than one compounded of geo- 
graphy, academic, and corporate empire- 
building and old-fashioned pork-barrel pol- 
ities, 

There is no doubt about either the big 
flow of research funds or their uneven dis- 
tribution. The Government, which has been 
increasing its outlays by almost 20 percent 
a year, is now spending over $15 billion, 
most of it in California and a comparative 
handful of Eastern States. This same pat- 
tern applies to scientific grants. Over 8900 
million a year is being channeled to colleges 
and universities, with 40 percent of this total 
awarded to only 10 Institutions. 

Political pressures have not been entirely 
absent from the allocation of research funds. 
The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration’s peremptory decision to locate 
its proposed 860 million electronics research 
center near Boston after Senator Kennedy's 


. campaign pledge that he could do “more for 


Massachusetts“ is one such example. 

In general, however, professional com- 
petence, not regional favortism, has been 
the basic reason for the research concentra- 
tion. This ought to be the determinant in 
all cases. The only valid test is what work 
needs to be done and where can it be done 
best. 

Washington's predictions of achieving a 
leveling-off in science spending will be upset 
if Congress insists on dividing up grants in 
pork-barrel fashion. The result will be 
waste, duplication and much bigger expen- 
ditures. For if money is allocated to in- 
stitutions and firms simply because they 
have been neglected, funds will still have to 
be given to the competent groups now doing 
most of the research. 

Science must not become a pork barrel. It 
does not merit a blank check from the Gov- 
ernment any more than do farmers or the 
defense industry. In fact, greater caution 
and judgment must be used in selecting 
promising areas of research as well as in 
choosing the most capable researchers. Any 
other course is sure to increase the quantity 
of research with no improvement in its 
quality. 


Catch in the Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying to note that all editorial com- 
ment on the subject of the recently en- 
acted tax bill has not been in the nature 
of blind acknowledgment of the propa- 
ganda fanfare which surrounded passage 
of the bill, I was one of the minority of 
the minority party who voted against 
the bill on the floor of the House. 

The Palos Regional, Palos, III., in an 
editorial on Thursday, March 12, drama- 
tizes points that may not have been un- 
derstood by the general public, and I in- 
sert it into the Recorp at this point: 

CATCH In Tite Tax Cur 

Among the objectives of the much publi- 
cized cut in Federal taxes that has gone into 
effect is the encouragement of business and 
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industrial expansion. Over the next 2 years, 
the tax rate on corporations with taxable 
income of over $25,000 a year will be reduced 
from 52 to 48 percent. The tax rate on cor- 
porations with less than $25,000 of taxable 
income will drop from 30 to 22 percent in 
one step. 

If the Government's rosy estimates of the 
results of these cuts are borne out, people’s 
incomes will be up $32 billion, jobs will in- 
crease by 1.4 million and corporation profits 
will go up $2.4 billion.. The Government is 
depending upon increased activity which it 
believes will follow the tax cuts to produce 
the necessary tax revenue, if deficits and in- 
flationary increases in the Federal debt are 
to be avoided, 

There may be a catch in this plan. For 
decades in schools, colleges, and public life, 
a great deal of assiduous effort has gone into 
convincing people that profits are neither 
necessary nor desirable, As inflationary pres- 
sures have buit up, so have demands that 
Cost increases be absorbed out of profits, For 
many years, corporate income, after taxes, 
has virtually stood still, Little wonder that 
there has been a slowing in growth and in- 
vestment. The big question now is, will this 
Pattern change? Will there be a recogni- 
tion of the fact that profits are the founda- 
tion of employment, production, payrolls and 
tax revenue? 


Garden Park Estates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, since the 
€nd of World War II, there has been a 
tic increase in homeownership 
in the United States. In large part, the 
reversal of the ratio of rental and home- 
Ownership from 80-percent rental as 
Compared to 20-percent ownership that 
Marked the pre-World War I era, and 
present approximate 80-percent 
homeownership and 20-percent rental is 
due to the Federal programs of the Vet- 
trans’ Administration home loans and 
the Federal Housing Administration 
home loans. The vigorous responses of 
the construction industry to the opportu- 
Nities of these programs is worthy of 
comment, 

Although there haye been instances 
where the construction quality has been 
unsatisfactory and in a few isolated in- 
Stances, morally shameful if not illegal, 

and large to the credit of the con- 
Struction industry, they have brought to 
the homeowners a high level of quality 
Construction, liveable floor plans and 
home improvements that have contrib- 
uted high efficiency to the housewives of 
America. 

Since in this activity, as in most hu- 
man events, the failures and disappoint- 
Ments are so often highlighted, it is a 
Pleasure to bring to the attention of this 
House an awards luncheon held by the 
homeowners of the Garden Park Estates 
honoring the builder and developer, Mr. 
Nathan Shapell. The resident home 
buyers of the Shapell project presented 
the builder with a plaque lauding the 
S. & S. Construction Co., of which he is 
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president, in these words, “For excellence 
in home construction, community de- 
velopment and customer service.” 

Garden Park Estates presently in- 
cludes 1,900 completed homes and will 
be an integrated community of 3,000 
homes when it is completed. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is an honor and a pleasure to report 
favorably on the reaction of the con- 
sumer to one of the most important proj- 
ects in which he invests. We feel sure 
that Mr. Shapell and his company would 
like to believe that the honor extended 
to them by their customers is an indica- 
tion of the respect and acceptance of the 
products of most of the builders and de- 
velopers in Orange County and in 
southern California. 


Does the Administration Protect the 
Consumer? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 14, 1963, I voted against H.R. 
8864 which was designed to carry out 
the obligations of the United States un- 
der the coffee agreement. I recall that 
on page 4 of the report a letter from 
President Kennedy was included which 
stated in part: 

I want to assure you this administration 
intends to protect fully the interests of the 
American consumer, 


Evidently the current administration 
does not hold these views as evidenced 
by rising coffee prices. On this point, 
under unanimous consent, I include an 
editorial from the Chicago Tribune, ap- 
pearing in the March 16, 1964 issue: 

Tue COFFEE CARTEL 


Mrs. Esther Peterson, special assistant to 
the President for consumer affairs, told a 
House subcommittee the other day she is 
getting complaints about rising coffee prices 
from housewives throughout the country 
and expresses the opinion they may react 
by drinking less coffee or changing to sub- 
stitute beverages. She conceded coffee prices 
are too high. Representative Leonor K. 
Suti wax, Missouri Democrat, and chairman 
of the Consumer Affairs Subcommittee, also 
expressed concern, She said that coffee 
which cost 65 cents a pound in supermarkets 
last summer now is in the 78- to 82-cent 
range. 

The subcommittee also heard testimony 
along the line dispensed recently by the 
Brazilian Coffee Institute. John F. McKier- 
nan, president of the National Coffee Asso- 
ciation, said the fundamental reason for the 
price rise was severe weather damage to the 
Brazilian crop. Jerome Jacobson, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, said that although prices have gone 
up too rapidly and too high, the quota sys- 
tem under the International Coffee Agree- 
ment cannot be blamed because “quotas 
don’t put coffee berries on the trees.” 

Quotas may not put berries on trees, but 
they certainly keep coffee from coming into 
this country from the huge surplus that 
exists in world supplies. The coffee surplus 
is so hig, in fact, that it is sufficient for 
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normal needs in all the consuming countries 
for 18 months. Yet, prices have been rising 
since the coffee agreement was drawn up 
more than a year ago. 

That agreement, embracing 59 producing 
and consuming countries, is nothing more 
than an international price-fixing mechanism 
operating by means of an export quota to 
create artificial shortages. Chief beneficiaries 
are the Latin American coffee-producing 
countries, which won support for the scheme 
from our own State Department as another 
way of giving them foreign aid along with 
the Alliance for Progress. 

Representative CLARENCE BROWN, Ohio Re- 
publican, tagged it properly when he told 
the House last November the scheme “puts 
the United States into a sort of cartel that 
will hold up the cost of coffee at the ex- 
pense of the American housewife.” Rep- 
resentative Josera M. McDapg, Republican, 
of Pennsylvania, has charged the agreement 
would cost Americans $350 million in higher 
prices. 

The Senate Finance Committee, by a vote 
of 8 to 7, the other day, approved a bill to 
provide some enabling legislation in connec- 
tion with the agreement. It is said that 
if Congress fails to enact this bill the coffee 
agreement might become inoperative or ex- 
pire, This prospect certainly would not 
be viewed as a calamity by American house- 
wives who have discovered what the agree- 
ment means to their food bills. 

It ts impossible to overlook the hypocrisy 
of an administration which has made a great 
show of “consumer protection“ and is busy 
decrying coffee prices which have risen pre- 
cisely because it signed the United States 
into a cartel to nick the American consumer, 


Crested Butte, Colo. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
projects of the U.S. Travel Service in the 
Department of Commerce is a program 
to encourage added numbers of travelers 
from foreign countries to visit the United 
States. Among these promotions is one 
called “Ski Country, U.S. A.,“ a bid to 
have the thousands of European skiers 
to discover the beautiful and challenging 
a trails from New England to Califor- 

Iam advised by friends that skiing has 
become one of our fastest growing sports, 
and that the demand for new areas has 
been growing just as fast. Since the end 
of World War II, the State of Colorado 
has been meeting the demand with a de- 
velopment of ski areas that can only be 
called exciting. Beginning with a solid 
nucleus of established ski areas, the boom 
began as the once famous mining town 
of Aspen began its meteoric rise as a 
culture and recreation area. Other min- 
ing towns and areas found the formula 
successful. With the richest mines long 
played out, and the demand for lower 
grade ores almost non-existent, many 
mining communities were virtual ghost 
towns. But the advent of a ski area 
transformed a number of them almost 
overnight. Aspen, of course, is interna- 
tionally known, but names like Brecken- 
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ridge, Vail, and Crested Butte are becom- 
ing known to skiers everywhere. 

Crested Butte is typical of the boom in 
Colorado ski areas. The old mining 
town has become a colorful mixture of 
turn-of-the-century architecture, old 
mining shacks, and modern A-frame 
chalets. The old ore bucket tramways 
are forgotten as the scene is now domi- 
nated by the ultramodern telecar gon- 
dolas that deposit their passengers at 
the top of their favorite runs. Dotting 
the valley below 12,175-foot Crested 
Butte Peak are luxury accommodations 
that were unknown, eyen in- Crested 
Buttes mining heydays. 

But these are manmade wonders, and 
one is never allowed to forget it as the 
magnificent, peaceful majesty of Colo- 
rado's mountain peaks dominate all 
about them, and remain the real attrac- 
tion to man and his thoughts. 

Why is a Brooklynite pitching for 
Colorado? Very simply, Mr. Speaker. 
Through the courtesy of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment I was fortunate enough to be 
stationed at Camp Carson, Colo., as a 
member of the 104th Infantry Division. 
Once you have seen the beauty of this 
great mountain State it is hard to forget 
it. a 


Senator John Glenn? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following excellent edi- 
torial on the candidacy of Col. John 
Glenn from the RFD News, Bellevue, 
Ohio, of March 9, 1964: 

SENATOR JOHN GLENN? 

We believe Astronaut John Glenn will 
easily win over his Democratic opponent, 
Senator STEPHEN Young, in the primary and 
capture a U.S. senatorial seat when he runs 
against Ronxar Tarr, JR., in November. 

Senator Youna, it appears to us, will lose 
the due to the unfortunate (to him) 


situation caused by the fact that John Glenn 


is an Ohioan and wishing to enter politics 
must of necessity run in his home State. If 
Glenn happened to be a native of Oklahoma 
or New Jersey or what have you, he still 
would have run this year. It is just hap- 
penstance that he’s running against STEVE 
Youna. 

Why is Glenn running in the first place? 
We refuse to believe the political gossip that 
he was talked into it by Bobby Kennedy or 
anyone else in Washington. He is seeking 
public office because he firmly believes poli- 
tics wlll always be politics until more young 
men from all walks of life make the big leap 
into the battles of the ballot box. 

Glenn will beat Young in the primary be- 
cause there are many Ohio Democrats who 
would like to reward Senator Younc with 
another term but believe that if the younger 
generation is going to take an active and 
nonpassive part in politics it must know 
that younger, qualified people can be nomi- 
nated and elected. 

Those who criticize Glenn for running seem 
to be in two categories * * * Republicans 
who want Youna to be the candidate be- 
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cause they feel Bos Tarr can easily beat 
Younc but not Glenn, and those who doubt- 
less would be praising Glenn to the skies if he 
were running on their ticket. 

As for the criticism that Glenn should 
have started several notches lower than the 
U.S. Senate, what about that great Republi- 
can general with absolutely no political ex- 
perience who ran for the Presidency in 1952 
and 1956, and won? 


The War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, Paul 
Martin, chief of the Washington Bureau 
of the Gannett, News Service, recently 
wrote two special articles dealing with 
the question of poverty in America and 
the means to eliminate it. The first 
article discusses the data on which the 
administration’s estimates of poverty are 
based. The second provides some addi- 
tional information on the statistics on 
poverty in America. 

Both articles are useful for putting the 
problem into better perspective and I 
include them in the Recorp under the 
unanimous consent of the House: 

POVERTY 
(By Paul Martin) 

WASHINGTON, March 3.—The administra- 
tion campaign against poverty is based on 
income data obtained in a census survey of 
25,000 households across the Nation. 

The Census Bureau says there are 58 mil- 
lion households in America, including 47 
million families and 11 million unrelated or 
single persons. A household is defined as a 
house, an apartment, or any dwelling unit. 

The sample of 25,000 amounts to roughly 
8 households for each of the 3,000-odd 
counties in the country. It means the 
census takers called at the door of 1 out of 
every 2,320 households. 

The Bureau conducted its sample survey 
in March 1963, seeking information on per- 
sonal income for the 1962 calendar year. 

Occupants were asked to volunteer infor- 
mation about what they received from all 
sources, Including wages and salaries, cash 
farm receipts, interest, dividends, rents, an- 
nuities, alimony, social security, veterans’ 
compensation, unemployment benefits, pub- 
lic assistance, and any other Income. 

Census takers got an 86 percent response 
from the 25,000 households. Only 14 percent 
of the individuals questioned declined to re- 
veal their personal income or gave Inadequate 
information. 

This survey is the basis for the startling 
allegation In the President's economic mes- 
sage of January 20 that 35 million Americans, 
or one-fifth of all familles in the United 
States, are living in poverty today. 

The President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers adopted as an arbitrary definition of 
poverty “a fumily whose annual money in- 
come from all sources was $3,000 a year (be- 
fore taxes). This is a weekly income of less 

The Council sald: “Measurement of pov- 
erty is not simple * * * by the poor we 
mean those who are not now maintaining 
a decent standard of living.” 

The President's economic advisers relied on 
a Social Security Administration study show- 
ing that in 1962 a low-cost family budget for 
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a nonfarm family of four persons cost $3,955, 
and an economy-plan budget cost $3,165. 

The Census Bureau claims that its 1983 
income sample is backed up by the much 
broader 1960 decennial census when income 
data was obtained from 1 out of every 4 
American households. The last census was 
based on 1959 earnings 

Since that time, the Commerce Depart- 
ment shows the gross national product has 
increased by $101 billion, personal income 
has gone up $79 billion, and per capita in- 
come has gained from $1,904 to $2,125 in 
1963, or a gain of $221 per person since 1959. 

The 1960 census obtained its income data 
in the same manner as the 1963 sample 
survey—by asking individuals to volunteer 
information about the extent and sources of 
thelr personal income. 

These findings were cross-checked with 
other Government records, including Federal 
Income tax returns of the Internal Revenue 
Service, and social securlty records on payroll 
withholding taxes for old-age insurance. 

The Census Bureau says it got 95 percent 
verification of its voluntary income data in 
the 1960 census by ma g with other 
Government records, and 87 comparability 
on the March 1963 sample. 

However, Treasury and Justice Depart- 
ment officials have testified to Congress that: 

As much as $20 billion a year of illegal 
income is obtained by the underworld from 
gambling, narcotics, and other illicit activi- 
ties. 

Up to $5 billion a year in dividends was 
not being reported for income tax purposes 
prior to recent changes in the revenue code. 

Millions of dollars in cash payments go 
unreported and untaxed in the form of tips 
to waiters, bellhops, bartenders, etc.; fees to 
professional people, and cash recelpts for 
farm products. 

On the lower end of the Income scale, a 
welfare investigation in the Nation's Capital 
2 years ago disclosed that 66 percent of the 
cases checked on aid to dependent children 
rolls and 57 percent of general assistance 
eases were not eligible for relief. 

Most of the ineligibilities were due to ad- 
ditional sources of income or family support 
which were not being reported to social 
workers who certified the cases for welfare 
payments. 

Federal investigators have found there is 
& general disinclination on the part of many 
families to report the full extent and sources 
of their income to any Government agent 
when it might affect their eligibility for re- 
lief, unemployment, or social security bene- 
fits, 


Poverty 
(By Paul Martin) 

WASHINGTON, March 4— The campaign 
against poverty represents a Government 
effort to find new ways for lifting the level 
of low-income families in America. 

It follows the old New Deal pattern of 
the 1930's. The President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers said in their 1964 report: 

“Social legislation of the New Deal * * * 
marked a turning point by recognizing 4 
national interest in the economic well-being 
and security of individuals and families. 

“The task for our generation is a com- 
prehensive long-range attack on the poverty 
that remains. A new federally led effort is 
needed,” 

It is not primarily an unemployment prob- 
lem, since a majority of the persons con- 
sidered to be poor are not even in the labor 
market, They include old folks, children, 
and disabled persons. 

The war on poverty, however, grew out of 
the general racial disturbance when the 
administration realized that a lot of people 
who are out of work and on relief are 
Negroes, Puerto Ricans, or Mexicans. 
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In years of ever-increasing prosperity, re- 
lief rolls have gone up 32 percent since 1955. 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans have crowded into 
big cities of the North in search of a better 
way of life. Many of them arrived without 
jobs, skills, or housing. 

A White House official said offhand that 
“80 percent or more of the poor families in 
America are nonwhite.” 

The President's Economic Council con- 
tends that census figures show only 22 per- 
cent of poverty cases are “nonwhite,” 
although “almost half of all nonwhite 
Americans are poor.” 

The economic report said racial discrimi- 
nation reduces their employment opportuni- 
ties, while deficiencies of education and 
health depress their earnings. 

The Council adopted as an arbitrary defi- 
nition of poverty any family whose money 
income from all sources before taxes is $3,000 
a year or less. 

Under this definition, the administration 
Says 35 million persons,, or one-fifth of all 
American families, are living in poverty to- 
day in the wealthiest Nation in the world. 

Based on census figures, the Council says 
the legion of the poor breaks down into these 
categories: 

Thirty-four percent are over 65 years of age; 
55 percent have no children uner 18. 

One-third are children; 9 million under 12 
years of age have mothers who work outside 
the home. 

Forty-three percent of the total income of 
poor families comes from Government pay- 
ments for welfare, unemployment, workmen's 
compensation, veterans benefits, and social 
security. 

Fifty-four percent live in cities, 46 percent 
in rural areas. Forty percent of all poor 
families haye some equity in a house. 

On a geographical pattern, 47 percent 
live in the South, 25 percent in the north- 
central region, 17 percent in the East, 11 
Percent in the West. 

By occupation, 74 percent of all domestic 
servants are considered to be poor, 56 percent 
of farm laborers, 45 percent of farm owners 
or operators, 23 percent of nonfarm laborers, 
and 22 percent of nondomestic service work- 
ers 


The statistics require some explanation. 
Government officials note these exceptions: 


FARMERS 


The Census Bureau says ite figures deal 
Only with cash income. Where farm families 
do not have to pay rent or buy food, their 
income is understated; many are living above 
the poverty level. 

OLD FOLKS 


The Council of Economic Advisers reports 
More than half of all persons over 65 have 
Cash incomes above $3,000 a year. Other old- 
Sters have adequate savings to support a de- 
Cent standard of living. Many own homes. 

YOUNG PEOPLE 


In addition to minor children, low-income 
families include a lot of young people who 
are just getting started in life or a business 
Career, 

INFLATION 


The Council says that in the general pros- 
Perity since 1947, poor families have declined 
from 32 to 20 percent of the total population. 

At the same time, the Consumer Price In- 
dex has gone up 40 percent, while the value 
Of the dollar has declined 17 cents, or 30 
Percent. 

Inflation has been particularly injurious 
to older persons and others living on fixed 
incomes, It is a contrary influence to the 
Government campaign against poverty. 

As wages and salaries have risen since the 
war, the Government has collected more 
taxes from higher incomes. The graduated 
income tax collects revenue on fixed dollar 
levels, without regard to diminishing value 
Of what the dollar will buy. 
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The Council said “poverty would be more 
prevalent and more serious” if many fam- 
ilies were not already getting some kind of 
benefit payments from the Government, 

Approximately 45 million Americans get 
benefits under four major Government pro- 
grams costing 830 billion a year including: 

Nineteen million persons collecting $16 
billion a year from Federal old age, survivors, 
or disability insurance, 

Four million, three bundred and sixty-four 
thousand veterans received pensions or 
compensation amounting to $3.8 billion in 
fiscal year 1963; total benefits for the vet- 
erans population of 22 million run around 
$7 billion. 

Eight million persons on relief costing 
nearly $5 billion annually, 

Six million and two hundred thousand who 
receiyed approximately $3 billion in unem- 
ployment benefits during 1963. 

The Federal-State unemployment in- 
surance system covers 77 percent of all 
workers in paid employment today while 90 
percent of all wage earners are under social 
security. Average benefits in 1963 amounted 
to $924 a year for a retired worker, or $1,565 
a year for a retired couple. 

RELIEF 


Welfare rolls are the hard core of the 
poverty problem today. Persons on relief in 
the United States would filla city the size 
of New York. They number three times the 
total population of the State of Connecticut. 

The Economic Council said: “Escape from 
poverty is not easy for American children 
raised in families accustomed to living on 
relief. A recent study of aid to dependent 
children recipients found that more than 40 
percent of the parents themselves were raised 
in homes where public assistance had been 
received.” 

More than 4 million persons receive ald to 
dependent children today, 2% million are on 
old-age assistance, 775,000 get general as- 
sistance. The average payment per family 
on ADC is $129-a-month, with some States 
ranging up to $197 monthly. The national 
average for aid to the aged is $62 a month. 
It runs up to $95 in some States. 


I Should Put My Wife on the Payroll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I take great pleasure in includ- 
ing an article by Herb Pike in the Suc- 
cessful Farming magazine of recent 
date, entitled “I Should Put My Wife 
on the Payroll.” 

Having known Herb and his good wife 
for many years, and having spoken at a 
coffee in my honor at the Pike farm 
home where neighbors gathered to meet 
me, and after hearing Herb sing his 
wife's praises, I agree completely with 
him that he should put his wife on the 
payroll, and I am sure every reader of 
this article will agree. So Herb, now 
you are stuck with your own proposition. 

The article follows: 

I SuHovutp Pur Mr Wire on THE PAYROLL 
(By Herbert Pike, Iowa farmer) 

I married an executive. She had done 

time as an English teacher, then worked on 
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a city newspaper, If I don't put her on the 
farm payroll, she might start looking for an 
outside job to absorb her talent and energy. 

If ever there’s a natural man-wife part- 
nership it is in farming. And lucky is the 
farmer who picks a good partner. My wife 
sometimes usks, “How did you know, when 
you took me away from my city job, that I'd 
make such a good workhorse?" 

Every man expects his wife to be house- 
keeper, interior decorator, official hostess, so- 
cial secretary, diplomat, foreman of the jun- 
ior crew, taxi driver, tutor, and nursemaid. 

But a farmer expects and usually gets 
much more, His wife must also be recep- 
tionist, “directionist,” stenographer, book- 
keeper, market reporter, weather forecaster, 
researcher, extra man, home cannery man- 
ager, locker plant chief, poultry expert, and 
mobile lunch canteen operator. 

Mind power is fast replacing muscle power 
in farming. Time was when & poor manager 
was able to compensate for this weakness by 


hard work, by putting in longer hours. Now, 
machin: 


es have replaced so much manpower 
that management of capital is more impor- 
tant than hard, physical work. 

Credit, too, is extended on the basis of the 
farmer's managerial ability, as well as his col- 
lateral, Agricultural prophets see no re- 
versal in the direction farm units are 
toward greater size and complexity, It’s the 
intangibles of farming which will separate 
the men from the boys in operating the farms 
of the future. 

Taxwise, creditwise, and efficiencywise, the 
modern farmer is going to have to keep better 
records and be more businesslike in his 
methods. This isa real opportunity for divi- 
sion of labor between man and wife. Farm- 
ers need help with record keeping, analysis 
of their business, and someone to pre-read 
reams of agricultural information and sift it 
down to their own needs. 

Who is better qualified to fill this impor- 
tant staff position than the farmer's wife? 
Most women are better fitted for office work 
than men—they are neater and have more 
patience. A good many farm women have 
had commercial training and business expe- 
rience. Many have had more education than 
their husbands, Managing the farm office 
combines with household tasks and care of 
children much better than an off-farm job 
or outside farm chores, such as raising chick- 
ens. A wife who has real responsibilities in 
the farm business can go ahead on her own, 
instead of just being on call. 

A knowledgeable wife is valuable as a con- 
sultant, a sounding board; someone with 
whom to talk things out and brainstorm 
new ideas. She ceases to be a competitor 
in spending limited resources for unneces- 
sary consumer items. This is a problem with 
many young couples who are trying to ac- 
cumulate initial capital so necessary in farm- 
ing today. 

Middle age and the orbituary notices of 
some of my contemporaries make us realize 
that my wife may be a widow some day and 
need to know more about running a farm. 
It is a fact that women may be expected to 
outlive their husbands from 4 to 8 years, 
Why? Because women not only have a longer 
life expectancy but are usually younger than 
their husbands, 

Too, there are several legal advantages in 
having the wife a full-fledged operating part- 
ner in the farm business. 

If the farm were incorporated, both hus- 
band and wife could be put on the payroll, 
build up pension rights, and be entitled to 
sickness and accident benefits the same as 
any other employee of the business. Partner- 
ship insurance could be carried on the key 
members of the firm. These costs are de- 
ductible by the corporation, yet the benefits 
are not taxable to the employee. Profits can 
be dispersed as salary bonuses or Jeft in the 
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Today’s farm office assistant needs a place 
to work and something to work with. Asep- 
arate room for an office is ideal. But at least 
she needs a desk where she can work without 
interruptions. She needs a place to store 
records and reference material. This can 
vary in splendor from an orange crate to a 
fireproof file. 

Your chief of staff, like today’s tractor op- 
erator, is entitled to some mechanical alds— 
an adding machine and possibly a typewriter. 
There are good used ones available for a 
small outlay of cash. You can justify a #30 
investment in labor-saving equipment, the 
experts say, for each minute saved per day. 
If you can bypass the drudgery of adding long 
columns of figures by hand, you can spend 
your time where it counts the most—on rec- 
ord analysis and planning. 

How does one keep tab on subject material? 
We have alphabetically arranged file folders 
for each subject: Building, cattle, concrete, 
corn, etc. For a numerical code refer to the 
article; “A Top-Notch Filing System,” page 
$2, Successful Farming, December 1963. 

Farm magazines, best source of current in- 
formation, are stacked on shelves until the 
end of the year; then articles of value are 
filed in the subject file. 

Clipboards headed crops, livestock, farm 
policy, etc., are good for holding current 
information until it can be read. Spring 
clips with magnetic bases are handy for hold- 
ing memos in the car, in the shop, or near 
the telephone. 

We try to keep original records as close 
to the source of information as possible. 
Crop weights are recorded by fields in a book 
in the scale house. Farrowing records orig- 
inate on a tag over each pen, are transferred 
into a permanent book later. Farm gasoline 
to be used for highway travel is recorded in 
a notebook on the visor of truck or automo- 
bile. I also carry a diary in my shirt pocket 
for meter readings, livestock counts, planting 
dates, harvest dates, and oral agreements. 
Machinery manuals are kept where most of- 
ten needed—in the farm shop, in a covered 
file box. 

It is encouraging to see that an increasing 
number of farm couples are securing capital, 
organizing efficiently, and employing both 
men and machines to advantage. They have 
the ability and the time to pursue the intan- 
gibles in farming, to keep adequate records, 
and to make sound decisions. 


Debauchery of the Legislative Process 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
ate Rules Committee has an inescap- 
able duty to investigate whether two 
of its employees, one of whom had oc- 
cupied the highest staff position in the 
Senate, were faithful to their trust. 
President Johnson is deeply involved 
in this inquiry as Baker was his chief 
assistant. However, it did not seem to 
matter to the majority that Sherman 
Adams was President Eisenhower's as- 
sistant. 

There is a serious possibility that this 
investigation may come to an innocuous 
end or it will be sidetracked. However, 
vigorous insistence by the public and 
an active press will keep the investiga- 
tion open, I was pleased to see in the 
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March 12, 1964, issue of the Washington 
Star an editorial exposing the attempts 
of the committee chairman to sweep the 
matter under the rug. 
Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial at this point: 
WHITEWASH 


Those who have been trying to identify 
that unpleasant odor floating around the 
Senate side of the Capitol need go no fur- 
ther, It's whitewash. 

There is every indication that the Senate 
Rules Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Senator Jorpan of North Carolina, is pre- 
paring to give up the ghost in its “investi- 
gation” of the Bobby Baker scandal. Ap- 
parently the committee, or the controlling 
members of the committee, have had enough; 
They don't want to develop the whole truth 
for the edification of the public. 

The excuse offered is that there are no 
other useful witnesses who might be called. 
This is nonsense. 

What about Senators? What about party 
girls? What about unexplored statements 
regarding campaign funds? What about Jay 
McDonnell, who was fired as assistant to 
Bobby Baker, because he didn't agree with 
all aspects of the Baker method of operation? 
What about a lobbyist named I. Irving Da- 
vidson, who might have some important tes- 
timony to give? 

Most important of all, what about Walter 
Jenkins, longtime aid to Lyndon B. Johnson? 

Senator Wiiztaus, Republican, of Dela- 
ware, has just given the committee an afii- 
davit from Don R. Reynolds, Silver Spring 
insurance man, which raises grave questions 
respecting Mr. Jenkins. Shouldn't these be 
explored—at least to the extent of trying to 
pin down the truth? 

And what about the deal in which Mr. 
Reynolds said he bought $1,280 worth of use- 
less advertising time on the Johnson tele- 
vision station in Texas after he had sold a 
$100,000 life insurance policy to Mr. Johnson? 
Mr. Reynolds has testified under oath that he 
discussed this advertising project with Mr. 
Jenkins. Mr. Jenkins has never been called 
to testify. But he has denied in a sworn 
statement that he had any knowledge of the 
arrangements between Mr. Reynolds and the 
station. 

Is this not important? Mr. Jenkins was a 
Senate employee at the time. Why has he 
not at least been called as a witness and 
cross-examined in an effort to clear up this 
apparent discrepancy? Mr. Reynolds un- 
doubtediy paid for the time. Somebody 
made the arrangements. Why is the com- 
mittee so afraid to explore the matter? 

Whitewash is a useful commodity for 
sprucing up fences and outbuildings. But 
it serves only one purpose in this instance— 
to leave in the pw mind a deep and fully 
justified suspicion that the Senate Rules 
Committee is trying to cover up a major 
scandal with far-reaching ramifications. 


Soviets Shut Down Bakery for Matzoth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, a short 
while ago the Soviet authorities an- 
nounced that they would permit the 
opening of a matzoth bakery in Moscow 
to serve the Jewish community. 

Now we learn that this small service 
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has been discontinued. Only 2 days fol- 
lowing its opening, the bakery was closed 
last Friday for alleged “sanitary rea- 
sons.“ The fire department ordered the 
establishment closed for business after 
the bakery had produced not nearly 
enough of the matzoth to meet the needs 
of devout Jews during Passover. 

This incident is yet one more indica- 
tion of the regime's continuing discrim- 
ination against the Jewish cultural and 
religious traditions. 

Under unanimous consent, I wish to 
insert Mr. Henry Tanner's account, ap- 
pearing this morning in the New York 
Times, at this point in the Recorp. The 
article follows herewith: 

Soviers Snur Down Bakery FOR Mrzorn 
(By Henry Tanner) 

Moscow, March 15.—Moscow's only mat- 
zoth bakery has been closed by the Soviet au- 
thorities after only 2 days of operation. 

Chief Rabbi Yehuda Lev Levin, said today 
that the bakery, which had been set up in a 
rented dwelling, had been closed temporarily 
and for sanitary reasons. He appeared to 
hope that he might get permission to reopen 
it later this week. 

The bakery was opened last Wednesday to 
produce the unleavened bread for Passover, 
which begins March 28. According to un- 
official Jewish sources, it produced only 220 
pounds of matzoth on the first day and a 
similar amount on Thursday. 

Members of the Jewish congregation said 
the closing on Friday was at the request of 
the fire department. The action came at a 
time when it had become clear that there 
would not be nearly enough matzoh to satis- 
fy the need of devout Jews during Passover. 

There were angry scenes at the Central 
Synagogue this morning as elderly Jewish 
men and women, who had come to collect 
their share of matzoth, had to be turned 
away emptyhanded. 

Many of these persons said they had turned 
in the flour for their matzoh at the syna- 
gogue and had been promised an equivalent 
amount of unleavened bread, 

Now they have neither flour nor matzoh, 
they said. Flour is fairly difficult to get in 
Moscow these days and buyers often have to 
queue for limited quantities. 

Matzoth supplies are also reported to be 
insufficient in Leningrad and Kiev, two other 
Soviet cities with large Jewish populations. 
In Leningrad the Central Synagogue has not 
been able to make matzoth even though it 
has its own baking facilities, according to un- 
official reports. 

Georgia is the only part of the country 
where matzoh has been baked in approxi- 
mately sufficient quantities in past weeks, 
private reports said. 

The Central Synagogue in Mocow was per- 
mitted to improvise a bakery to alleviate the 
plight of deyout Jews since state-run bak- 
erles were ordered to stop baking matzoth 2 
years ago. 

There has been no ban on the baking of 
matzoth by individual families. If a person 
bakes more than is required for his own 
needs and sells the surplus, however, he is 
breaking Soviet laws against private com- 
merce. 

Last year three persons were given jail 
sentences for the illegal sale of matzoh. 

SUPPLIES FROM ABROAD 


Earlier this month Georgi Lieb, president 
of the congregation of Moscow's second syna- 
gogue, sald he expected shipments of matzoth 
from abroad to alleviate the shortage. 

He said that about 10,000 pounds of mat- 
zoth would be sent from Denmark by Dr. 
Isaac Levin of New York, president of the 
American section of Agudus Israel, and that 
1,500 pounds would be sent by Brituin's chief 
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rabbi, Dr. Israel Brodie. There are also re- 
ports of offers from Belgium and Israel. 

The Soviet authorities are reported to be 
allowing private shipments from abroad. 


“The Challenge of Citizenship” —A Speech 
by Daniel J, Lutenegger, of Burlington, 
lowa, the Winning Contestant From 
lowa in the Annual “Voice of Democ- 
racy” Contest Conducted by the Veter- 
erans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
winner from Iowa in the WIS “Voice of 
Democracy” contest this year is Daniel 
J. Lutenegger, 2019 Sunnyside Avenue, 
Burlington, Iowa. His speech, “The 
Challenge of Citizenship,” reminds all 
of us how the “little things” which many 
beople tend to take for granted or ignore 
altogether, are the very essence of great- 
ness out of which this country has devel- 
Oped and grown strong. 

His speech is an admonition to heed the 
little things and to make the most of 
them, I take pleasure in calling this 
Speech to the attention of my colleagues. 
His remarks follow: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Dan Lutenegger) 

Little things: Thousands of little things 
have made America and the entire world 
What they are today. Through the years it 
has been the average person strengthened by 
an inner fortitude and determination, who 
has laid the foundation for events which 
have shaped the world. Tuke, for example, 
the scared little boy, who stuck his finger in 
a dike in Holland and saved his town from 
being flooded; the scientist, who dropped 
an apple and discovered the laws of gravity; 

little man who flew a kite and stated 
the fundamental elements of electricity. 


have brought us— 
light bulbs, modern appliances, space travel, 
ani so on. 

Likewise, it is these littie things that form 
the challenge of citizenship. Too often when 
We think of the good citizen, we think of 
like John Fitzgerald Kennedy, who 
Seemed to give everything, even his life, for 
his country. Indeed, the history books are 
men such as this, They died at 
Bunker Hill, at Bull Run, at Gettysburg. 
They died in the Pacific, on the shores of 
Iwo Jima, in the skies over Korea. Heroes 

these, whose names will live forever, 
Produced our image of the good citizen. 
But in our dreams we forget that it is the 
Ordinary citizens, playing ordinary, everyday 
Toles that make America strong. To remem- 
ber this in my everyday life, wherever I might 


But how about today? First of all, the 
most important factor is an interest in the 
Well-being of our Nation, a sense of respon- 
sibility that has grown and thrived through- 
ut our lives. 

s bility is essentially an awareness 
Of little things and herein lies the challenge 
Of citizenship. Do we obey traffic signals? 
we do our share of work at home? Do 
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we do our best in school? Do we play a 
team game? Do we volunteer to do a job 
that needs doing? These are what good 
citizens do. Everytime a citizen does these 
little things and many other like them, he 
is helping to make our country. stronger. 
Remember, a nation is no stronger than its 
weakest citizen. Our history proves this. 
It reflects what we have done as a team, as 
a group, not as Individuals. 

Likewise, I personally am merely a small 
cog in the wheel, but I help it to run effi- 
ciently and if I would break, the whole wheel 
would be weakened. As a member of a new 
generation, I am the lifeblood of this Na- 
tion, but if I would be poisoned or infected, 
the entire Nation would be polsoned. De- 
mocracy is no longer a cause in America that 
must be won with guns and heroes; it is an 
example that must be lived by every hard 
working and responsible citizen. 

Furthermore, on the more positive side, 
suppose each of us spent a little more time 
every day in reading the news and keeping 
abreast of current events. The result would 
be a new America, vigilant and strong, but 
ever humble, This is still another way of 
how I personally can be a working member 
of our Republic. Instead of just trying to 
“stay afloat’ I can strive for goals that are 
better, higher, and more noble, trying to 
improve self, community, and nation. Only 
through such efforts and accepting the chal- 
lenge of citizenship can the American of to- 
day meet the impact of world challenge. 

Thus, the challenge of citizenship is put- 
ting myself out just a little bit at home, at 
school, or on the job, It means doing every- 
thing well and not being influenced by the 
crowd. In this little way, like the boy who 
stuck his finger in the dike, I personally can 
help to break the bonds of prejudice, apathy, 
and suffering which constrict America 
through their evil influences, After all the 
soul of America, founded on order, courage, 
Justice, and tolerance, is composed of little 
men with little ideas, but men who have the 
great fortitude and unique generosity to 
carry out those little ideas in their everyday 
lives, This is the American challenge. This 
is the challenge of citizenship. 


Wheat Sales to the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
many of us have pointed to the dangers 
of U.S. wheat sales to the Soviet Union, 
even while our Government has pro- 
were Allied trade with the Communist 

oc. 

But what would happen if the shoe 
was on the other foot? Ray Henle, edi- 
tor in chief of Three Star Extra, carried 
nightly over NBC Radio Network, raised 
that provocative question on his broad- 
cast of March 6, 1964. 

What if the United States wanted 
wheat and sent out feelers to the Soviets 
in hopes of making purchases? Could 
we expect the same treatment we are 
now giving the Soviets? 

I should like to call my colleagues’ at- 
tention to Mr. Henle's broadcast by in- 
serting it in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

THREE-STAR Extra BROADCAST: MARCH 6, 1964 
(By Ray Henle) 

Can yot imagine what the situation would 

be, with respect to trade with the Soviets, 
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if the tables were turned? Rather easy to 
figure it out, isn’t it? If the United States 
and the American people were short of wheat, 
short of machinery, short of practically 
everything that meant better living for 
us * and the Soviet Union and the 
Russian people had an abundance of wheat 
and machinery and the rest of worldly 
goods * * * and the American people and 
the U.S. Government put out feelers that 
they would like to buy wheat and machinery 
and the other things, what would the Soviet 
Government do? Run over itself to offer us 
wheat and other things? With credit terms 
and shipping in any old kind of bottom just 
to get it to us in a hurry? Open the flood- 
gates of trade without any price attached 
thereto? - 

Well, hardly. More likely we would be 
presented with a set of counterdemands. 
Get out of Berlin, get your troops home from 
Europe, button up your bases, withdraw from 
Vietnam. come to terms on disarmament. 
Those likely would be a few. The Soviets 
would use their advantage to further advance 
their world aims and their foreign policies. 
Can anyone doubt that? 

Merely to state the likelihood gives a 
picture of how little we in this country tie 
our God-given advantages to a program of 
wringing from our opponents concessions 
which would advance our lofty world aims 
of freedom. Instead we rush with open 
hand—our chamber of commerce plans to 
come out for eyen more liberal trade pol- 
icles—our Government just can't do enough 
to show our opponents how really nice we 
are—wanting nothing in return, Not even 
a better chance for our lofty principles to 
succeed, It's a funny world. 


H.R. 10412 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
leagues will be interested in the bill (H.R. 
10412) I introduced to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to deny de- 
duction for rent, taxes, or interest in- 
curred for the use or occupancy of an 
industrial plant financed by tax-exempt 
obligations. 

The objective of my bill is to put a stop 
to a very clear case of abuse in using tax- 
exempt industrial development revenue 
bonds for financing industrial plants and 
facilities for lease to private persons. I 
refer to the arrangements between a cor- 
poration and a municipality under which 
the corporation which leases the facility 
from the municipality itself buys the 
tax-exempt bonds issued in the name of 
the municipality to finance the acquisi- 
tion of the industrial plant. Such a 
corporation is obviously able to do its 
own financing without governmental aid. 
It uses the municipality as a go-between 
to gain access to tax-exempt financing. 
This devious route enables it to enjoy - 
both a rental reduction refiecting the 
interest savings derived from the tax 
exemption of the bonds and tax-exempt 
interest income, despite the fact that its 
investment in the bonds is subject only 
to the risk inherent in its own business. 

My bill embodies the recommendation 
of the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, created by the 
Congress in 1959, on which the gentle- 
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man from North Carolina, Congressman 
Fountain, the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey, Congresswoman Dwyer, and I 
have the honor to represent this House. 
The Advisory Commission is composed 
of members actively representing both 
executive and legislative branches of all 
levels of Government in our Federal sys- 
tem which gives its recommendations a 
balanced quality. 

The Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, in its report on 
Industrial Development Bond Financing, 
has identified a variety of abuses which 
require urgent attention and has out- 
lined for the States some guidelines for 
keeping industrial development bond fi- 
nancing within tolerable limits. Hope- 
fully the States will act promptly. I 
know that the financial officials of a 
number of States are actively at work on 
this problem under the able leadership of 
the comptroller of the State of New York, 
Arthur Levitt. However, when the leas- 
ing corporation itself buys the tax- 
exempt bonds, the misuse of the munici- 
pal tax exemption privilege is so brazen, 
that the remedy cannot wait for action 
by numerous State legislatures. 
this reason that the Advisory Commis- 
sion urged the Congress to act at once in 
this limited area. This explicitly is the 
purpose of my bill. 

The abuse of the tax exemption privi- 
lege of municipal bonds has concerned 
many Members of this House for several 
years, and increasingly so. The financ- 
ing technique, invented just a quarter 
century ago by a Southern State for the 
purpose of attracting industry, has now 
spread to nearly half of the States and 
Is under consideration in several others. 
If competition for industry subsidized by 
the Federal income tax exemption is al- 
lowed to spread unrestrained, State and 
local governments will neutralize one 
another's efforts and the public invest- 
ment, including the substantial loss of 
Federal income tax revenue, will have 
been largely wasted. In short, the en- 
tire development is potentially self- 
defeating. 

Mr. Speaker, there is nothing radically 
new or revolutionary in a community’s 
efforts to attract business and industry 
within its borders to provide employ- 
ment and help to support local govern- 
ment. When, however, it seeks to achieve 
these ends at the expense of other com- 
munities, and the U.S. Treasury, to the 
detriment of its own fiscal stability, the 
practice cannot be allowed to continue 
unregulated. I am hopeful, Mr. Speak- 
er, that despite our crowded calendar my 
bill will receive early attention. 


Competition in Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 
Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 


torial appearing in the March 6, 1964, 
edition of the Titusville Herald, Titus- 


It is for 
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ville, Pa., points out the seriousness of 
the problem of “dumping” and the need 
for remedial action. 
The editorial is as follows: 
COMPETITION IN STEEL 


Competition from overseas continues to 
plague the U.S. steel producer. Imports of 
certain kinds of steels have increased in re- 
cent years to the point where some domestic 
fabrications have been completely excluded, 
according to steel men, from their own local 
markets. 

Mills here have tried to counter this influx 
in appeals to the U.S. Tariff Commission. 
Under the law the Commission can raise 
duties if the offended industry can prove 
“dumping.” This term is applied to any 
foreign producer who sells to U.S. customers 
at lower prices than he charges at home. 

Now a new urgency has arisen. The Com- 
mon Market has raised its duties on imported 
steels by 50 percent. The nutcracker is in 
operation at both ends. It will become 
harder to export into Europe, while mills 
there go on beating competition in this 
country by dumping low-cost steels. 

Something, obviously, will have to give. 
U.S. steel producers carry an enormously 
heavy wage cost load. The industry can do 
so only if its products are marketed in crisp 
fashion, Any serious slowdown could force 
retrenchment. 

Though raising tariff barriers has been 
the traditional response to conditions like 
these, mankind has come to recognize this 
as the lamest response. Possibly the Ken- 
nedy round of tariff negotiations will help 
solve the dilemma. 


Eat Top-of-Iowa“ Beefsteak 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr._JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all familiar with the old axiom It Pays 
To Advertise.” 

Even the “better mousetrap” theory 
of the beaten path would not work unless 
somebody tells the prospective consumer. 

Thus, I am delighted to reveal today 
through the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record the action of the Iowa Senate 
last week in passing a bipartisan concur- 
rent resolution dealing with one of Iowa's 
greatest products, sirloin steak. 

At one time or another each of you 
have eaten delicious tender Iowa beef- 
steak, whether or not you realized it at 
the time. Now, Iowa beef producers will 
alert you to your opportunity to do so 
with knowledge. 

Towa corn contains the richest nutri- 
ents, and when it is fed to cattle, the 
meat produced therefrom is the most 
tender, the most succulent, you can hope 
to find in any market or restaurant on 
earth. 

So, treat yourselves, ladies and gentle- 
men. Insist on “top-of-Iowa” sirloin 
next time you desire a tasty steak. If 
your store or restaurant does not have 
it by that designation yet, you may still 
be buying Iowa-fed meat, only tell your 
supplier you would like to have the certi- 
fied article next time around. 

The text of the Iowa Senate concur- 
rent resolution follows: 
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SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 5 

(By Hansen, Elijah, Lucken, and Griffin) 

Whereas the price of beef is of concern 
both nationally and locally in the United 
States; and 

Whereas one of the goals of lawmakers, 
economists, and beef producers is to locate 
new markets for the sale of beef; and 

Whereas the State of Wisconsin has pro- 
moted the sale of Wisconsin cheese and the 
State of Idaho has promoted the sale of 
Idaho. potatoes; and 

Whereas, such cuts of meat as New York 
cut, New York strip, and Kansas City steaks 
are known throughout the United States; and 

Whereas the Iowa Beef Producers’ Associa- 
tion originated the idea of naming a new 
steak to promote Iowa, its great beef indus- 
try, and the sale of beef; and 

Whereas a Des Moines restaurant oeprator, 
Lyle McNabb, originated the idea for a steak 
cut from the top of the sirloin; and 

Whereas the Iowa Beef Producers’ Asso- 
ciation conducted a contest in 1962 to name 
and promote the sale of the sirloin cut; and 

Whereas Iowa's newly designed steak was 
presented to the public at the annual meet- 
ing of the Iowa Beef Producers’ Association 
on April 18, 1962; and 

Whereas Mrs. Richard Bogner, Fairfield, 
Iowa, was awarded the prize for naming the 
steak Top of Iowa“ and received 50 pounds 
of “Top of Iowa“ steak for submitting the 
name; and 

Whereas Iowa has been slow in compar- 
ison to other States in promoting products 
for which the State is known throughout 
the world; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house con- 
curring), That the General Assembly of the 
State of Iowa r the Iowa Beef Pro- 
ducers’ Association for its effort in promoting 
the “Top of Iowa” sirloin and that each mem- 
ber of the general assembly encourage and 
give unlimited support to all efforts pro- 
moting the sale of the “Top of Iowa” sirloin 
so that Top of Iowa” will become known 
throughout the world as one of the choice 
prime beef cuts and the State of Iowa will 
be known as the producer of “Top of Iowa." 


Whitewash 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., in 
their edition of March 12, 1964: 

WHITEWASH 


Those who have been trying to identify 
that unpleasant odor floating around the 
Senate side of the Capitol need go no fur- 
ther. It's whitewash. 

There is every indication that the Senate 
Rules Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Senator Jorpan of North Carolina, is pre- 
paring to give up the ghost in its investiga- 
tion“ of the Bobby Baker scandal. Appar- 
ently the committee, or the controlling mem- 
bers of the committee, have had enough. 
They don't want to develop the whole truth 
for the edification of the public. 

The excuse offered is that there are no 
other useful witnesses who might be called. 
This is nonsense. 

What about Senators? What about party 
girls? What about unexplored statements 
regarding campaign funds? What about Jay 
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McDonnell, who was fired as assistant to 
Bobby Baker because he didn't agree with 
all aspects of the Baker method of opera- 
tion? What about a lobbyist named I. Irving 
Davidson, who might have some important 
testimony to give? 

Most important of all, what about Walter 
Jenkins, long-time aid to Lyndon B. John- 
son? 

Senator Wurms, Republican, of Dela- 
ware, has just given the committee an afi- 
davit from Don R. Reynolds, Silver Spring 
insurance man, which raises grave questions 
respecting Mr. Jenkins. Shouldn't these be 
explored—at least to the extent of trying to 
pin down the truth? 

And what about the deal in which Mr. 
Reynolds said he bought $1,280 worth of use- 
less advertising time on the Johnson tele- 
vision station in Texas after he had sold a 
$100,000 life insurance policy to Mr. Johnson? 
Mr. Reynolds has testified under oath that 
he discussed this advertising project with 
Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Jenkins has never been 
Called to testify. But he has denied in a 
sworn statement that he had “any knowl- 
edge” of the arrangements between Mr, 
Reynolds and the station. 

Is this not important? Mr. Jenkins was 
a Senate employee at the time. Why has he 
not at least been called as a witness and 
cross-examined in an effort to clear up this 
apparent discrepancy? Mr. Reynolds un- 
Goubtedly paid for the time. Somebody 
Made the arrangements. Why is the com- 
mittee so afraid to explore the matter? 

Whitewash is a useful commodity for 
sprucing up fences and outbulidings. But 
it serves only one purpose in this instance— 
to leave in the public mind a deep and fully 
justified suspicion that the Senate Rules 
Committee is trying to cover up a major 
Scandal with far-reaching ramifications. 


DeMolay Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, since 
the Order of DeMolay was founded on 
18, 1919, more than 2,400 active 
chapters serving nearly 3 million young 
boys have been established throughout 
the world dedicated to the principles of 
building better citizens of teenage youth. 
The organization, named in honor of 
Jacques DeMolay, the last grand master 
of the Knights Templers, who was 
burned at the stake in 1314 as a martyr 
to loyalty and tolerance, is a nonprofit 
Corporation governed by an international 
Supreme council composed of over 200 
Outstanding Masons located around the 
World. DeMolay membership is open to 
any boy of good character, who is be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 21. Although 
Olay chapters are sponsored only by 

mic bodies or individual Masons, it 

it not necessary that a boy be a son or a 
relative of a Mason to belong to DeMolay. 
Programs under the general DeMolay 
Slogan of “Building Better Citizens” in- 
clude career guidance, community proj- 
€ct cooperation, safe-driving campaigns, 
table fund drives, blood donations, 

Civil defense projects, and work in the 
Chapters to emphasize the virtues of filial 
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love, reverence, courtesy, comradeship, 
fidelity, cleanliness, and patriotism. 
International DeMolay Week in Ar- 
kansas is being celebrated from March 15 
through March 22, and in honor of the 
DeMolays of Arkansas, Gov. Orval E. 
Faubus is issuing a proclamation that I 
include with these brief remarks on the 
occasion of this DeMolay observance: 
PROCLAMATION OF THE STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


To All to Whom These Presents Shall Come, 
Greetings: 

Whereas the Arkansas State Council, Order 
of DeMolay, is observing the 45th anniver- 
sary of the international youth movement, 
the Order of DeMolay, on March 18, 1964; and 

Whereas DeMolay is a character-bullding 
organization dedicated to the purposes of 
helping young men 14 to 21 years of age to 
become better sons, better citizens, and bet- 
ter leaders; and 

Whereas the youth group is well known for 
its charitable projects, community services, 
and healthy social activities; and for provid- 
ing our young men with the desire for realiz- 
ing greater goals and achievements; and 

Whereas recognition should be given to the 
many contributions made by DeMolay toward 
this guiding influence in the molding of to- 
day's young men for a better world of peace 
and brotherhood tomorrow: 

Now, therefore, I, Orval E. Faubus, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Arkansas, do hereby 

the week of March 15-22, 1964, as 
“DeMolay Week” in Arkansas in honor of De- 
Molay's meritorious service toward the com- 
munities, State, and Nation; and by the au- 
thority invested with me do urge all citizens 
of Arkansas to pay suitable tribute. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the great seal of the State 
of Arkansas to be affixed. Done in office in 
Little Rock, Ark., this 17th day of March 
1964. 

Orvar E. Favsus, 
Governor. 
KELLY BRYANT, 
Secretary of State. 


Choosing a Vice President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Charles 
Bartlett in his column which appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star on 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964, made some 
rather startling statements regarding the 
selection of the Vice President at the 1960 
Democratic convention in Los Angeles. 
His article on choosing the Vice Presi- 
dent follows. 

In the same vein, Doris Fleeson, in 
her article in the Evening Star on March 
10, also covers the question of selection 
of the Vice President on the Democratic 
ticket for 1964. Her column follows: 

On CHOOSING A VICE PresmwentT: JOHN, F. 
KENNEDY Din’r Exrrer JOHNSON To Ac- 
CEPT SECOND PLACE 

(By Charles Bartlett) 

The Democratic write-in votes for Robert F. 
Kennedy in New Ham: will not dimin- 
ish the prospect that President Johnson 
will be less crowded in the choice of his 
running mate next August than John F, 
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Kennedy was when he picked Mr. Johnson 
in 1960. 

Robert Kennedy was prepared for over 3 
weeks to respond to the White House's in- 
structions regarding the write-in campaign 
in New Hampshire. He sent word to the 
President twice through Kenneth O'Donnell 
that he would repudiate the movement if 
Mr. Johnson wished. The reply came back 
on both occasions that he should do nothing. 
His effort to discourage the movement was 
finally made on his own initiative. 

The meaning of this deference to the 
White House was that the Attorney General 
has rejected any strategy of endeavoring to 
stimulate demonstrations of sympathy to 
pressure Mr. Johnson to take him on the 
ticket. He is not, as some have reported, 
plotting any conspiracy to win the second 
spot. 

The inițiative in the New Hampshire 
write-ins was taken by a Manchester spe- 
cialist in political public relations, Robert 
Shayne, who is perhaps closer to the John- 
son camp than he is to the Kennedys. 
Shayne did it because he sensed that the 
popular mood was already there and because 
he felt that Mr. Johnson, for his own success 
in the November elections, should be induced 
to consider Robert Kennedy as a running- 
mate. 

Shayne was actually obliged to buck some 
of the State's leading Kennedy Democrats in 
order to start this campaign. The party 
faction headed by Bernard Boutin, a key 
figure in the Kennedy race of 1960 who now 
commands the General Services Administra- 
tion, was already involved with the vice- 
presidential candidacy of Maine's Senator 
EDMUND MUSKIE. 

This was one evidence that the team of 
the late President did not turn with mono- 
lithic vehemence to advance the career of 
his younger brother. As the calendar moves 
away from the tragedy of last November, the 
element of sympathy in the political support 
for Robert Kennedy will yield increasingly, 
as it should, to unemotional appraisals of 
his merits. 

The Kennedy vote in New Hampshire, and 
other manifestations that may emerge from 
other primaries, will be as incapable of tying 
the hands of the Democratic conventions as 
Senator Estes Kefauver's sweep of the pri- 
maries in 1952. The incontrovertible power 
of selection resides with the President, who 
will have generous latitude and time to make 
his choice. 

Fears that Mr. Johnson may be crowded in 
this process gain irony from the circum- 
stances through which he himself attained 
the vice presidential nomination. John 
Kennedy had decided several days before his 
own nomination that his running-mate 
would be Senator STUART SYMINGTON, whose 
exertions toward the presidential nomina- 
tion had been completely free of the vitriol 
which marked the Johnson effort. 

Arrangements for this ticket had been set 
through intermediaries but Mr, Kennedy was 
impressed by counsel that he should try to 
soften Mr. Johnson's bitterness with the ges- 
ture of offering him the second spot. All 
who advanced this advice agreed that the 
Texan would never accept the second place, 
but they argued that the offer would solace 
his pride and render him more conciliatory 
in subsequent dealings. 

In this spirit Mr. Kennedy made the offer 
to Mr, Johnson on the morning of July 15. 
1960. In a response that belongs in history 
with William Seward's surprise acceptance 
of Abraham Lincoln's invitation to be Sec- 
retary of State, the Texan seized the offer 
and held fast to it through uncertain hours 
of shocked reaction within the Kennedy 
camp. 

Past paths of the vice-presidency are 80 
varied as to suggest that the honor lies 
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beyond the reach of calculated cunnnig. 

There is no clearcut method of awarding 

the nomination, running of it, or avoiding 

the charges of maneuvering toward It. 

Mr. Johnson seems likely to enjoy a 
relatively free choice that will rest until 
August among the Democrats like a gleam- 
ing apple of discord. 

Democratic Power Struccre: New HAMP- 
SHIRE PRIMARY WRITE-IN SEEN PREMA- 
TURELY REVEALING STRIFE 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

Democrats are coming out of the New 
Hampshire primary with egg on their faces. 

This is apparent even before the returns 
are counted in the write-in campaign for 
Robert Kennedy for Vice President. When 
that campaign was belatedly enlarged to in- 
clude an indorsement of President Johnson 
for President, if only made matters worse. 

The national party has been forced into a 
premature acknowledgment that it has a 
power struggle on its hands which could 
threaten its success in November. It will 
read more about it now and very probably 
will ilke it less. 

It is not a struggle between good guys and 
bad guys or hard noses and soft noses. It 
is simply a very human development in- 
herent in the situation since November 22, 
last, when the Kennedys were untimely 
ripped from the high places they had 
achieved with such effort and expected to 
enjoy for a long time. 

At the time it was quietly reported that 
the successor President and John F. Ken- 
nedy’s brother, the Attorney General, did not 
like one another and would have a hard 
time adjusting to the changed situation. It 
Was assumed then, as now, that Johnson 
would take command strongly and be re- 
nominated without question. 

The monkey, said the politicians, then, is 
on Robert Kennedy's back and what will he 
do about it. What has happened in New 
Hampshire is an attempt to shift that mon- 
key to Johnson’s back by forcing him to ac- 
cept Robert Kennedy on his ticket. 

Whether or not it was done in all in- 
nocence of the President's views is moot. 
Already incidents and accounts supporting 
both sides are available. Possibly the write- 
in was conceived merely as another wreath 
on President Kennedy’s grave. 

But the timing is right. The memorial 
mood of the Capital and presumably of the 
country has not passed but is subject of 
course to the erosion of time. Mood is im- 
portant in the intensely human trade of 
politics. 

Groaned one Democratic Senator of long 
experience: “If I didn't positively know that 
Styles Bridges was no longer with us, I'd 
be sure he arranged that write-in business.” 
The late Senator Bridges managed New 

politics for years with lethal 
effect on the Democratic opposition in the 

State. 

President Johnson and the Attorney Gen- 
eral have behaved with dignity and circum- 
spection in a situation both understood. 
The President quickly sent the Attorney 

, General on a diplomatic mission of the type 

Robert Kennedy had many times made for 

his brother. Similar marks of confidence 

were showered on Sargent Shriver, a Ken- 
nedy brother-in-law. An inevitable result 
was discussion that Johnson would take 

Shriver for Vice President to avoid having 

to take Robert Kennedy. Few insiders really 

thought, however, that Shriver would seek 
first place at Robert's expense. 

President Kennedy did not carry New 
Hampshire in 1960. But with the death 
of Senator Bridges, Republicans there split 
into warring factions and Democrats in 1962 
elected a Governor and Senator. They have 
been confident of carrying the State this fall. 
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Atomic Reactor 125 Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
the following article is an account of 
Alaska's only nuclear power generating 
plant, which is at Fort Greely, in the 
interior of Alaska, and is a testimonial 
of achievement by the Corps of Army 
Engineers. I find that it is also a stimu- 
lant to the imagination as respects the 
potential for the use of nuclear energy as 
a source of fuel and power for the future 
in remote arctic and subarctic areas. 

The article to which I refer, and which 
I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues, appeared in the Fairbanks Daily 
News-Miner on March 10, 1964. 

FRIDAY MARKS NUCLEAR Powrnr’s SECOND YEAR 
IN ALASKA AT Fort GREELY GENERATOR 
Friday will mark nuclear power's second 

year in Alaska. 

On that date in 1962, “criticality” was at- 
tained for the first time at Fort Greely, the 
site of Alaska's only nuclear power generat- 
ing plant, It was a cold day at 38 minutes 
past midnight for a force that lights the sun 
to be born on Alaskan tundra. Thermome- 
ters outside registered 40 below. The wind 
that had piled up the big snowdrifts had 
calmed a lot. 

By going critical, the Fort Greely plant 
gained status among the elite pioneer plants, 
products of an infant science that has domi- 
nated the times since Hiroshima. The plant 
was among the first reactors to go critical 
and first 50 to go critical to produce elec- 
tricity, 

Army Engineers had several reasons for 


-Choosing Fort Greely as the site for the pio- 


neer development. It it located on the far 
end of a long fuel supply line. In the 20- 
year operational life of a steam plant, the 
savings in fuel shipping costs will be about 
$7 million, an amount exceeding the cost 
of construction by $200,000. 

The second reason for choosing the site 
at Greely related to its Arctic-like cold 
weather. Army Engineers believe that nu- 
clear power holds significant promise for ci- 
vilian and military development of Arctic re- 
gions. 

The third reason is related to the needs 
of Fort Greely for electricity and heat. The 
product of the plant was needed, 


FUEL MAKES DIFFERENCE 


The important difference between a nu- 
clear power generating plant and other kinds 
of steam plants lies in ite bulk size of fuel. 
Fifty pounds of U-35—enriched uranium—is 
enough fuel for more than 12 months con- 
tinuous operation. The half hundredweight 
has the energy equivalent of a tanker full 
of 60,000 barrels of fuel oll, or the equivalent 
of a billion, 400 million pounds of coal. 

The plant was years in its planning stages. 
The decision to build a stationary medium 
size plant in the field was made by the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers in 1954. In 19565, 
the Alaska district engineer was instructed 
to choose a site for the plant in his dis- 
trict. Fort Greely was proposed and accepted 
as the site in 1955. In July, 1956, the 
corps contracted with Alco Products Co., 
Schenectady, N.Y.. to fabricate the in- 
nards of nuclear section of the plant. The 
design provides for component parts within 
the size limits for air cargo, for ease of 
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delivery to the more incessible sites. The 
entire nuclear heart of the Greely plant 
weighs 250 tons. Some components weigh 
less than a pound and some weigh more 
than a ton. Weighing in at 1 pound each are 
the fuel components—the logs for that fire- 
place. The uranium Is spread like peanut 
butter between two sheets of stainless steel, 
The element is one to be treated with marked 
respect. 

Consruction of the Greely plant started In 
in the spring of 1958, 4 years after planning 
for it had begun. The main construction 
contract was held by Peter Kiewit Sons’ Co., 
Omaha, Neb., while subcontracts were held 
by Grasle Co., Fairbanks, and Rainier Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 


VAPOR CONTAINER 


One of the important construction fea- 
tures of the plant was the item called a vapor 
container, a structure 80 feet high and 35 
feet in dlameter housing the reactor and 
associated equipment in a cocoon of steel, 
water, and concrete. It is designed to keep 
radioactive vapors from escaping under all 
conditions whatsoever. The concrete bar- 
riers are 5 feet thick and they are supple- 
mented by steel and water. Water provides 
effective shielding and its costs are low. The 
reason for this muscular cocoon is a fuel of 
the kind to be treated with marked respect. 

The precautions prescribed by the Corps 
and bulit-in the plant were more than ordi- 
nary safety standards would require. They 
were added however, because the force that 
lights the sun is not yet to well known down 
here. 

The reactor at Greeley incorporates a pres- 
surized water system to harness the heat of 
nuclear fission. The water circulates around 
the reactor at 1,200 pounds pressure per 
square inch, a factor raising the boil- 
ing point of water and making it easier 
to control. The pressurized water runs 
through a secondary water circulating sys- 
tem heat exchanger, turning the latter water 
into steam to be run through a turbine to 
generate electricity—2,000 kilowatts and to 
add the equivalent of 2,000 kilowatts in 
British thermal units to the post's heating 
system. 

The night the plant went critical for the 
first time, there was an air of suppressed ex- 
citement among the men there who had con- 
tributed to that payoff. Carl Elelertson was 
the Alaska district’s resident engineer who 
supervised the construction. The post com- 


in charge of the men loading the reactor. 
He explained to those who didn’t know what 
would happen when controlled fissioning be- 


gan. 
“There is nothing to hear or see,” he sald. 
“When this thing clicks," he said pointing 
to an instrument, “you will know we, have a 
oritical reaction.” 
The clicking started at 12:38 am, on 
March 13, 1962. 


Panama Crisis: High Panama Officials 
Prevented National Guard From Pre- 
serving Public Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, more than 
2 months have passed since the January 
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$11, 1964, Panamanian mob assaults 
on the Canal Zone. The bloody vio- 
lence of those outbreaks of lawlessness 
and disorder, though not well publicized 
in the mass media of the United States, 
are well known on the isthmus and are 
documented in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

In a statement to the House in the 
Recorp of January 31, 1964, under the 
title of “Panamanian Outbreak, January 
9, 1964: What Really Happened,” I 
quoted a reliable summary of facts. 
Though what happened is now a matter 
of history, its consequences are still felt, 
and will continue to be felt for a long 
time. Itis clear that the Government of 
Panama as now constituted was unable 
or unwilling to control Red-directed 
mobs attacking the canal enterprise 
and U.S. citizens in the Canal Zone. In 
this connection, it should be recalled 
that Deputy Thelma King, Red member 
of the Panama National Assembly, at 
the start of the recent outbreak, urged 
Panamanian mobs to violence and 
Called upon the members of the National 
Guard to join the mobs in attacking the 
Canal Zone. 

Among the most outrageous aspects 
of the January disorders was the failure 
of Panamanian authorities to use that 
country’s National Guard to maintain 
Public order and their reckless charges 
of aggression and crimes against hu- 
Manity against U.S. forces that de- 
fended the lives of our citizens in the 
Canal Zone and prevented injury to the 
Canal itself. The Panamanian charges 
resulted in an inquiry on the scene by 
an International Jurist Commission of 
Geneva, Switzerland, which was sum- 
moned by the Panama Bar Association. 
The hearings for this inquiry, which was 
Conducted on the isthmus, will, in due 
Course, be the subject of a report by the 
International Bar Association. 

In the hearings before these inquiring 
jurists, it was established that Eloy Bene- 
detti, counsel of the Panamanian Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, told the Com- 
Mission that orders to the Panamanian 
National Guard prevented it from act- 
ing to quell mob violence because of the 
farfetched plea of the Panamanian 
Government that it wished to avoid fric- 

between the guard and the Pana- 
Manian people and that it feared that 
the U.S, forces would shoot members of 
the National Guard. Yet these same of- 
Aclals—the President of Panama and 
his associates—have insisted and de- 
Manded ever since these bloody riots 
that the United States agree in advance 
negotiate a new treaty which would 
have the effect of abrogating existing in- 
dispensable treaty requirements for U.S. 
Sovereignty over the Canal Zone in per- 
Petuity as granted in the 1903 treaty. 
As to this, a half century of operation 
Of the canal has shown full sovereignty 
to be absolutely necessary for success of 
the enterprise. 

Mr. Speaker, the alleged fears of U.S. 
forces firing upon members of the Pan- 
amanian National Guard are entirely 

ess and altogether absurd. It 

is important for citizens of the United 
States and other nations as well as of 
anama to know that the military police 
of our Armed Forces in the Canal Zone 
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and the National Guard of Panama have 
worked in close harmony, with joint 
patrols. Not only that, higher officials 
of the Panama National Guard and of 
our own forces have long enjoyed close 
and friendly relations. It is, indeed, 
fortunate that the International Com- 
mission of Jurisists made their inquiry 
on the scene because this enabled our 
own officials in the Canal Zone to pre- 
sent many facts that have been con- 
cealed. The action of the highest of- 
ficials of Panama in preventing the Na- 
tional Guard from making any effort to 
suppress the murderous mobs constitued 
on the part of these officials acts aiding 
and abetting the violence and deaths 
that ensued. This is the naked fact 
and should be disclosed to all, 

The following special dispatches from 
Panama City, Republic of Panama, merit 
careful reading by all concerned with the 
tragic consequences of the January Pan- 
amanian outbreak: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Mar. 13, 1964] 
INTERPRETIVE REPORT: PANAMA’S EFFORTS 
BOOMERANG 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

Panama Crry, Panama, March 13.—Pana- 
ma's effort to pin charges of “crimes against 
humanity” on the United States in connec- 
tion with last January’s rioting have—so 
far—boomeranged. 

The International Jurist Commission, com- 
posed of a Swiss, a Dutchman, and an Indian, 
were invited here with a great show of con- 
fidence by the Panamanians, who predicted 
an anti-Yankee report. But the Jurist Com- 
mission now gives every sign of concluding 
that it is Panama that is most guilty of ag- 
gression and dubious international behavior 
on the bloody nights of January 9, 10, and 11, 
The findings of the jurists will in due course 
be subject of a report by the International 
Bar Association. 

According to sources close to the Interna- 
tional Commission, the Panamanian Govern- 
ment made a major miscalculation, It did 
not know that the United States had proof 
to show that at the height of the mob at- 
tacks on the zone—when some mobs were 5,- 
000 to 10,000 strong—the Government of Pan- 
ama instructed its national guard “not to 
interfere" or attempt to control the crowds 
variously equipped with rocks, rifes, ma- 
chineguns and Molotov Cocktails. 

The U.S.'s proof consisted of tape record- 
ings of these do-nothing instructions as ra- 
dioed to the national guard by the Panaman- 
ian authorities. And when the Panamanians 
attempted to deny such instructions, Amer- 
ican officials simply played the recordings 
for the assembled lawyers and witnesses. 

These instructions, which kept most of the 
ordinarily tough, efficient Panamanian guard 
in their barracks, had the effect of giving the 
rioters freedom to wreck, shoot and burn at 
will. And this abdication of control was 
described by one of the International jurists 
as an eye opener as to where the guilt really 
lay for the degree of violence which was all 
out of proportion to the provocation—how- 
ever real it may have been.” 

The jurists, who conducted the examina- 
tion like good trial lawyers, were also unfa- 
vorably impressed, according to authoritative 
sources, by the elastic Panamanian yardstick 
toward the facts. -For example, Panamanians 
claimed at first that all demonstrations were 
“peaceful” and the demonstrators unarmed. 
But the Americans were able to produce con- 
crete evidence showing that more than 580 
bullets had been pried out of the walls, ceil- 
ings and floors of the Hotel Tivoli alone. 
This old-fashioned hotel was a major de- 
fense point for defense of the zone and the 
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bullets pried out of its walls included am- 
munition that fitted elephant guns and ma- 
chineguns, 

The hearings of the International Com- 
mission were notable in that it marked the 
first time that the United States—after a 
long silence—finally made a case showing 
Panama to have been the aggressor by burn- 
ing and wrecking inside the Zone. Panama 
was itself accused of crimes against human- 
ity in the brutal beating of American citi- 
zens in Panama City, including a woman who 
had no relation to the zone. 


From the New York Times, Mar. 11, 1964] 
ORDER TO GuanD WITHHELD 


PANAMA, March 10.—Panamanian authori- 
tles gave no orders to the National Guard to 
control rioting along the Canal Zone border 
during the January disorders, a committee 
from the International Commission of Jurists 
was told early this week. 

An authoritative source said today that the 
Foreign Ministery counsel, Eloy Benedetti, 
told the Geneva Commission the orders were 
withheld because the national administra- 
tion wanted to avoid friction between the 
National Guard and the Panamanian people. 

Another reason was that the Government 
feared U.S. troops would shoot National 
Guard members, thus causing worse trouble 
than actually occurred. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Mar. 11, 1964] 


Panama CANAL COMPROMISE REPORTED NEAR 


A Latin American diplomat says Panama 
has agreed to restore diplomatic relations 
with the United States and to confer on dif- 
ferences over the Panama Canal. 

U.S. sources said a compromise nt 
between the two countries was near but had 
not been reached. 

The diplomat, who could not be identified 
last night, said a US. request for rewording 
of the proposed agreement, set forth by an 

ion of American States committee, 
had delayed its announcement. He declined 
to elaborate on the last-minute U.S, request. 


APPROVAL NEEDED 


In Panama, however, Foreign Minister 
Galileo Solis described as premature any re- 
ports Panama had agreed to reestablish dip- 
lomatic relations with the United States. He 
did concede the two countries were ‘near 
agreement on a formula to end the deadlock. 

The proposed agreement was worked out 
by a special OAS mediation committee. To 
become effective it must be approved by both 
countries. 

The diplomat said Panama had accepted 
the OAS-drafted formula. 

The agreement reportedly calls for both 
countries to appoint special representatives 
to discuss and negotiate, without limita- 
tions or preconditions, the difference be- 
tween the two countries. 

Meanwhile in Panama, the United States 
has charged Panama with aggression in the 
recent Canal Zone rioting, according to an 
authoritative source. 

COMMISSION MEETS 


The US. move was a countercharge to an 
earlier charge of aggression by Panama con- 
cerning the actions of U.S, troops and police 
in the January 9-11 rioting that left more 
than a score dead and more than 200 wound- 
ed. Four of the dead were U.S. soldiers. 

The American aggression charge was made 
Saturday before a session of the Interna- 
tional Jurists Commission summoned by the 
Panama Bar Association to bear additional 
charge the United States had violated human 
rights in the canal crisis. 

At the same time, the source sald, a top- 
ranking Panamanian official admitted before 
the jurists that the Panama National Guard, 
which handles police duties, was ordered to 
remain in quarters during the rioting, 
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The United States has contended from the 
outset the National Guard's failure to inter- 
vene allowed Panamanian mobs to get out 
of hand. 


Japan Will Take No Precipitate Action 
on Red China—Assurance by Am- 
bassador Takeuchi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 25, Japanese Ambassador H. E. 
Ryuji Takeuchi addressed the Common- 
wealth Club of California and made some 
very interesting observations about the 
industrial progress of Japan as well as 
their devoted friendship with the United 
States. 

Excerpts from the talk as published 
in the Commonwealth follow: 

JAPAN WILL Take No PRECIPITATE ACTION ON 
Rep CHINA—ASSURANCE BY AMBASSADOR 
TAKEUCHI 

(From address by H. E. Ryuji Takeuchi, 

Ambassador of Japan) 

Today's changing Japan seeks to play a 
constructive role in Asian and world affairs. 

Economically, Japan is well into a period 
of extraordinary growth and expansion, with 
a gross national product growing at about 
9 percent a year for the past decade, which 
has brought Japan to rank fourth among the 
free world's industrial economies. 

However, Japan's economy has been chang- 
ing. It is no longer based on abundant 
cheap labor but is geared to foreign trade. 

We must trade to live. We must import 
food, raw materials, machinery, and manu- 
factured goods. And we must export proc- 
essed and manufactured goods. Our prin- 
cipal economic resource is our people—their 
skills and inventiveness, their ability to apply 
modern technology, and their capacity to 
compete in world markets. 

Our foreign commerce is also changing. 
We still buy raw materials from you—cotton, 
wheat, soybeans, and the like, but we also 
are buying more capital goods from you and 
from other industrialized nations. 

As our economy grows, our wages and pur- 

rise, and our import require- 
ments become more diverse. Similarly, we 
are diversifying our exports. We lead the 
world in shipbuilding, and we are among the 
leaders in optical, photographic, electronic, 
steel, and other highly specialized manu- 
facturers. 

As an Asian power, we have a vital role in 
expanding commerce and speeding economic 
development in south and southeast Asia. 

These regional affinities are natural and 
can only grow stronger. Japan has recent 
memories of its own struggle for economic 
development. 

JAPAN WELL AWARE OF TRADE HARDSHIPS 


For all these reasons, a pillar of Japanese 
foreign policy is the expansion and liberali- 
gation of world trade. Our aim recently has 
been to liberalize various exchange restric- 
tions. We welcome the invitation to full 
membership in the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD). We are prepared to press for re- 
ciprocal reductions in barriers to trade— 
including tariffs and quotas, whether im- 
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posed by others or voluntarily adopted by 
ourselves, 

Japan is aware that freeing of interna- 
tional trade will cause hardship by expos- 
ing vulnerable, inefficient, and noncompeti- 
tive industries to stif competition in world 
markets. 

It would be necessary to adopt, in the 
transitional period, certain exceptional 
measures which would prevent a sudden 
serious dislocation of our economy. We be- 
lieve, however, that the international divi- 
sion of labor will be universally beneficial 
if it is intelligently managed in the context 
of expanding world commerce, 

We welcome all measures of international 
cooperation which may contribute to this 
process, including steps to eliminate across- 
the-board barriers to trade and steps to im- 
prove international liquidity. 

There are, I think, some popular miscon- 
ceptions about snake-dancing Japanese stu- 
dents, anti-American agitation in some quar- 
ters, and other manifestations of violent po- 
litical emotion in my country. These things 
occur—but their news value lies in the fact 
that they are political aberrations. 

They are no more representative of Japan 
than occasional explosions of civic lawless- 
ness represent your country—regardless of 
foreign headlines. 

UNITED STATES MOST ADMIRED IN JAPAN 


Japan is committed to political democracy. 
The Japanese people have freely and con- 
sistently elected moderate, progressive gov- 
ernments, It will also interest you to know 

that public opinion polls in Japan invariably 
show the United States as the most admired 
and popular foreign country. 

We Japanese believe in free debate, the 
sanctity of individual rights and opinions, 
the rights of political minorities, and in self- 
government under a rule of law, 

Japan's 1947 Constitution contains a sec- 
tion—article 9—through which the Japanese 
people forever renounce war and abjure the 
maintenance of military forces. 

A world in which threat of force is out- 
lawed by all nations is not within immediate 
reach. It may be true that Japan's contribu- 
tions to free-world defense should be larger. 
This is a matter that Japanese people will 
haye to resolve through their democratic 


process. 

I cannot believe, however, that Japan—or 
America—must abandon all hope for a world 
in which national seourity will be realized 
under universal law. 


JAPANESE TRADE WITH CHINA MAINLAND 


Japan, like a number of Western European 
countries, makes a distinction between eco- 
nomic and political relations. We may trade 
with a country, as we do with mainland 
China, without necessarily exchanging diplo- 
matic representation. 

Our trade with mainland China is based 
fundamentally on practical commercial con- 
siderations. In 1963, our exports to main- 
land China were approximately $60 million. 
They are expected to increase gradually in 
the future. The Japanese Government per- 
mits Japanese firms to extend some credit to 
China under certain conditions, 

SENTIMENTS TOWARD CHINA DIFFER 


Because of the difference in historical, 
geographic, economic, and cultural back- 
ground, Japanese and American sentiments 
toward the Chinese continent are different. 
Ten centuries ago, Japan bullt its civiliza- 
tion upon the Chinese culture. 

Before the Second World War, the Chi- 
nese continent was an important source of 
raw materials for the Japanese economy and 
an important market for Japanese products. 

JAPAN LOOKS FOR PEACE 


The Japanese people have always known 
that the Chinese were by nature peace lov- 
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ing and intelligent and for many centuries 
succeeded time and time again in freeing 
themselves from the oppression of foreign- 
ers and thelr culture. It is for these rea- 
sons the Japanese people have considered 
unfortunate that the Chinese continent fell 
under an oppressive Communist regime and 
friendly relations between the Chinese and 
Japanese people were broken off. 

The news of French recognition of Red 
China was received with relief by many Jap- 
anese, because it created in the minds of 
these Japanees a hope for a break in the 
hitherto impenetrable barrier. 

Some Japanese believe, through recogni- 
tion, the Chinese leadership will become 
peaceful and reasonable. 

However, Japan's leaders are fully aware 
that this issue is not quite as simple. The 
Japanese Government will not take any 
precipitate action on this issue; and a close 
and frank exchange of views will always be 
maintained with her friends, particulariy 
the United States. 

There are no irreconcilable conflicts in aim 
or interest between Japan and the United 
States. 

As an Asian member of the free world 
community, Japan sees itself as a partner, 
not a competitor, in constructing a more 
stable, viable, and prosperous world com- 
munity based on justice. 

ANSWERS TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS FROM FLOOR 


Question (Elliott J. Spear): Free yen ex- 
change in near future? 

Answer: I expect freer system for yen but 
no rate change. 

Question: Has Japan found satisfactory 
source replacing China for iron and coal? 

Answer: Yes—United States and Canada. 

Question (J. H. Clinton): To what extent 
are hostile demonstrations Communist pro- 
voked? 

Answer: Difficult to say. Communists try 
to start and expand such incidents dally. 

Question: Would Japan like to trade with 
Red China? With Cuba? 

Answer: Trade with China is important 
and we'd like to expand it—under restric- 
tions as to strategic materials. I see no sud- 
den change. We've depended on Cuban sugar 
and finding substitute source is hard. 

Question (J. O. Kinert): Will Chinese 
Communist regime be overthrown from 
within? 

Answer:I don't think Chinese people will 
stand many years of communism, Change 
will come. 

Question: What are Japan’s relations with 
Russian fishing fleets? 

Answer: We catch too many fish for Soviet 
liking; they try to limit us. We negotiate 
every year. It's difficult. 

Question (J. Hart Clinton): Plans for ex- 
change of newsmen between Japan and Red 
China? 

Answer; I read that Japanese Association 
of Newspapermen and Chinese contemplate 
exchange of five to eight reporters. It may 
materialize but how much freedom our re- 
porters will have in China—how free their 
reporters will be to inform Chinese people— 
is question, We'll demand reciprocity. 

Question (E. L. Merica): Do Japanese 
families generally fayor marriages between 
their daughters and American sons? 

Answer: We leave it to the daughters. 

Question (Roy P. Newell): Poor in United 
States represent one-fifth, What percentage 
of poverty in Japan? 

Answer: President Johnson defined pov- 
erty as family with income under $3,000. On 
that scale, 95 percent of Japanese live in 
poverty. 

Question: You don't consider that pov- 
erty? 

Answer: Poverty often depends on men- 
tality. 


1964 
The Very Soul of This Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


= OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the decision 
of the Federal judge, Frank Wilson, in 
the Hoffa trial at Chattanooga has re- 
affirmed the sanctity of the judicial proc- 
ess and the respect of the court and our 
system of justice has been improved and 
strengthened. All the Nation is saluting 
a very great Federal judge—Judge Frank 
Wilson—for his comments at the time 
Sentence was imposed. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that an editorial from the New 
York Times of Saturday, March 14, and 
of the Nashville Tennessean, also of re- 
cent date, commending Judge Wilson, be 
reprinted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorials follow: 


[From the New Tork (N..) Times, Mar. 14, 
1964] 


‘Tue Very SOUL or Tuts NATION 


The sentence meted out to James A. Hoffa 
for attempting to rig a Federal jury was ac- 
companied by an eloquent statement on 
the role of the courts in the American sys- 
tem of government. Long after the details 
Of the teamster leader's activities have faded, 
U.S. District Court Judge Frank W. Wilson's 
affirmation of justice will be part of the 
literature of the law. 

“You stand here convicted of seeking to 
corrupt the administration of justice,” he 
told the defendant. “You stand here con- 
Victed of having tampered, really, with the 
very soul of this Nation. You stand here 
convicted of having struck at the very foun- 
dation upon which everthing else in this Na- 
tion depends, the very basis of civilization 
itself, and that is the administration of 
Justice, because without a fair, proper and 
lawful administration of justice nothing else 
Would be possible in this country.” 

Judge Wilson's words were in the noble 
line honed to a fine edge by the Anglo-Saxon 
legal tradition. “A city which has no regular 
Courts of law ceases to be a city * *. Jus- 
tice is the health of the State —these fun- 
damental ideas are as true today as when 
Plato stated them. 

Nothing shocks the democratic conscience 
More than an attempt to tamper with the 
courts, through corruption of juries, bribery 
of judges or in any other way. And for- 
tunately for our country, the cases in which 
Such attempts have succeeded, especially in 
the Federal courts, are few and far between. 
When Martin T. Manton, senior judge of 
the U.S, Second Circuit Court of Appeals, was 
tried in 1939, the presiding judge said: “The 
Charge of conspiracy to sell justice, made 
Sgainst an appellant Federal judge, is hither- 
to unprecedented in the 150 years of the Fed- 
eral judiciary.” Nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury later, New York State Supreme Court 
Justice J. Vincent Keogh went to jail for 
taking a bribe, another case which outraged 
his fellow judges as well as his fellow citi- 
zens. 

It ts precisely because we look to the sanc- 
tity of the courts—even more than we do to 
the legislative and executive branches of 
government that we are aroused by efforts 
to fix judges or juries. The courts are often 
the last repository of our rights; again and 
again the courts have safeguarded the lonely 
individual or minority. 

That is the underlying meaning of Judge 
Wilson's statement in the Hoffa case: “If a 
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conviction of such an offense were to go un- 

punished and this type of conduct and this 

type of offense permitted to pass without 

action by the court, it would surely destroy 

this country more quickly and more surely 

than any combination of any foreign foes 

that we could possibly have.“ 

[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean, 
Mar. 13, 1964] 

Jupce WILSON COVERED THE CRUX OF A 

JUDGMENT 


Federal Judge Frank Wilson has sentenced 
Mr. James Hoffa to a total of 8 years in prison 
and fines totaling $10,000 for jury tampering. 
Three codefendants received 3-year terms. 

Then, in a subsequent action, Judge Wilson 
levied a contempt citation against one of the 
defense lawyers, Mr. Jacques Schiffer, sen- 
tencing him to 60 days in jall and assessing 
him a $1,000 fine, 

Thus the jury tampering trial of Teamster 
leader Hoffa and the others in Chattanooga 
came to an end. The case, of course, is not 
ended. Mr. Hoffa and the others will appeal, 
Should the appeal go all the way to the high- 
est court, It may take 2 years or more before 
it is ended. 

Mr. Hoffa has stood in judgment and been 
judged and it is doubtful if any commenta- 
tor could add much in summary not covered 
by the words of Federal Judge Wilson, who 
said to Mr. Hoffa: 

“You stand here convicted of seeking to 
corrupt the administration of justice itself. 
You stand here convicted of having tam- 
pered, really, with the very soul of this 
Nation. You stand here convicted of having 
struck at the very foundation upon which 
everything else in this Nation stands, the 
very basis of civilization itself, and that is 
the administration of justice, because with- 
out a fair, proper, and lawful administration 
of justice, nothing else would be possible in 
this country * e ng that we call 
civilization depends ultimately upon the 
proper administration of justice itself.” 

Mr. Hoffa came away from court crying 
injustice. He is fully aware that only the 
appellate machinery of justice can save him 
now; that the enormous power he is able to 
wield and the enormous sums available to 
him as chief of the Teamsters Union are at 
last for naught. 

The stocky, arrogant labor leader may 
hold his fief of power together for a time, 
but its structure is showing cracks and 
more dissident voices are sure to be raised. 
The jury verdict has ferried Mr. Hoffa across 
his personal Rubicon. 

As for Mr. Schiffer, the stormy, leather- 
lunged counsel for the defense whose actions 
in major part seemed directed at goading the 
court into anger and error, he has learned 
the price of his tactics. 

Distinctly and at length, Judge Wilson 
cited from the record a series of actions 
which assaulted the integrity of the court, 
including charges that the judge was con- 
ducting “star-chamber proceedings and a 
drumhead courtmartial,” and accusations of 
“Stalinism, Hitlerism, etc.“ 

In the trial, Judge Wilson showed the 
utmost patience, but at the end he sternly 
noted that Mr. Schiffer had made a delib- 
erate and willful attack on the administra- 
tion of justice. Such misconduct by an 
attorney, the Judge said, would be calculated 
to destroy all respect for this court if such 
misconduct went unnoticed and unpunished. 

It can be said that pubiic admiration 
for the judge's role in a trying and difficult 
case is all the greater. Despite a case that 
would try the patience of Job, Judge Wilson 
has tempered justic with mercy in pro- 
nouncing sentence. 

The sanctity of the judicial process and 
the respect of the court has been upheld 
and punishment meted out. The convicted 
will have their review, but regardless of that 
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outcome the process of justice is the 
stronger for having demonstrated that 
attempts to subvert it are never viewed 
lightly. 


Open Letter to the Poverty Fighters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. ELLSWORTH, Mr. Speaker, the 
President has sent us his message on 
poverty today; it is therefore timely to 
have the following “Open Letter to the 
Poverty Fighters,” from the La Cygne 
Kansas Journal. The letter speaks for 
itself, It is a pertinent and compelling 
statement by the excellent editor of the 
Journal, R. R. Rose. I commend it to 
my colleagues in the Congress, and most 
especially to Sargent Shriver, the head 
of the antipoverty campaign. 

Oren LETTER TO THE POVERTY FIGHTERS 


The owners of three small La Cygne busi- 
nesses were found to be in violation of Fed- 
eral wage-hour laws here recently and it 
cost them several thousands dollars each to 
satisfy the Government. 

They were in violation of the laws on the 
books and thus the action was probably 
justified. However, in one case a man was 
penalized not for failing to pay the proper 
Wage scale, but, as it worked out, for fail- 
ing to properly show it on his books. An- 
other man who, through the sympathetic 
understanding of an employee, was acting 
in the employee's best interests, was penal- 
ized for supposedly depriving the employee 
of his rights. 

The law, in the main, no doubt is just 
and protects many workers in big cities 
from employers who would profit at the 
employee's expense. But how does it work 
out in Tinkerville, Okla., or La Cygne, Kans.? 

In these small rural towns the remains of 
that once flourishing breed—the rugged in- 
dividualist—is still trying to operate his own 
little business, He expects little more than 
a decent living for long hours and burden- 
some responsibilities. He does more than 
one man’s work himself and hires help he 
can afford. 

The owner and his employees work to- 
gether to make the business pay them all a 
living wage. All are usually over 21 when 
they agree on wages and working conditions 
that seem falir and within the employer's 
ability to meet, 

The employer cannot force unreasonable 
conditions on his employee because the 
small towns are close enough to larger cen- 
ters that the wage competition is fierce. 
There are few secrets in a person’s life or 
business in a small town. His life and his 
business are pretty much an open book; and 
the employee knows it if his employer is 
profiting unreasonably from his labor. 

The employee wants to live in a small 
town. He accepts lower wages by choice in 
order to raise his family in the atmosphere 
of the small rural community. He has a 
job at a living wage and he is satisfied. 

Now comes the man with made-in-Wash- 
ington blanket rules to cover everyone on 
how a business is to be conducted and what 
the employee is entitled to, The rules do 
not allow for the small employer's ability to 
pay. They do not provide for the owner be- 
ing left with as much for a long week’s work 
as he pays one of his employees. The em- 
ployee is instructed in his rights.“ If the 
business cannot operate under Government 
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rules and big competition, the employee stili 
has his rights but no job. 

The number of unemployed is an ever- 
present problem. Automation in the great 
industries promises to relieve many more 
workers of their jobs. Has anyone ever made 
an effort to compute the number of jobs that 
have been lost to the heavy hand of gov- 
ernment in small businesses? 

Thrown into competition with big busi- 
ness and always at a disadvantage because of 
their smallness, the tors of these small 
businesses and industries quit and they and 
their former employees are competing in the 
already overtaxed job market. 

Sons of small businessmen don't follow 
in their fathers’ footsteps. They have al- 
ready seen that the rewards are not worth 
the candle. They enter the competition for 
jobs in the cities, 

Because of the loss of trade drawing power 
when a business quits, other of the town's 
businesses find it more difficult to show a 
profit, and the pace accelerates. Multiply it 
by tens of thousands and flow of the small 
town self. 
the labor 
an 


comes 
The Small oy: Administration was 

set up to help smali businesses, 

the authors of the bill had as to what con- 

stitutes a small business 

from what constitutes 

Would they believe that many of 


vived, and collectively hired a big share of 
the Nation's workers? 

We talk of fighting poverty, of helping the 
depressed rural areas and of spreading the 
blessings of our multibillion-dollar economy 

the land. But the trend con- 
tinues in the other direction. Fifty percent 
of all domestic output in produced by 150 
firms, concentrated for the most part in 
large centers. Two-thirds of all productive 
assets are controlled by about 500 firms, Is 
it any wonder that self employment has 
dwindled to only 20 percent of the 
population? 

All rural areas and all the people in them 
are not necessarily poverty-stricken—far 
from it, but the Government itself is helping 
create this condition which it now seeks to 
alleviate. 

Real, meaningful, money-in-the-pocket 


and back into the ranks of the self-employed 
and the employer. It would encourage those 
industries too small to automate and too 
small to successfully compete with “big 
business” to locate in the depressed rural 
areas and hire people. 

It would be pretty hard to favor them more 
than enough to give them an eyen break 
with the big operators, 

Maybe rewarding them for each satisfied 
employee on the payroll instead of penaliz- 
ing them would help. 

Can't an effort be made to help all seg- 
ments of the economy? Aren't 50,000 small 
businesses and industries giving one, two or 
a half dozen people employment almost as 
important in the total economy of the coun- 
try as a few big businesses employing the 
same number? 


Coal by Wire Pushed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled Coal by Wire Pushed,” which ap- 
peared in the March 9 issue of the Madi- 
sonville Messenger. 

The editorial is as follows: 


COAL sy WERE PUSHED 


The idea of coal by wire, which is a modern- 
istic name for an electric generating plant at 
the mouth of a large coal mine, has been 
talked for years. 

Now, in at least two mammoth projects, 
this idea is about to be put into practical 
use. We note that Commonwealth Edison 
Co. of Chicago is putting $100 million into 
a mine-mouth steam electric plant near 
Springfield, III.: and a trio of private utti- 
ties in western Pennsylvania is building an 
even larger facility at the mouth of a huge 
mine. 

What has made the project feasible, it ap- 
pears, is the recent perfection of some ultra- 
high voltage cables that have been needed. 

The Dlinois facility will be situated within 
a mile, via conveyor belt, of the mouth of a 
huge underground mine. It will produce 
more than a million kilowatts of power and 


send it 175 miles to Chicago—over a pair 


of 345,000-volt transmission lines. 

The Keystone plant will have a capacity 
of 1,600,000 kilowatts and will send it to the 
heavily populated east coast by 500,000-volt 
circuits. 

This development is of more than passing 
interest to an area like ours, where so much 
“steam” coal is produced for electric utilities. 

To the big cities that will be able to get 
their power by wire it has some large ad- 
vantages. For this is the “cleanest” power 
available. The coal dust and smoke will be 
many miles—perhaps hundreds—from the 
congested urban areas that are already bur- 
dened, in many cases, with smog problems. 

In the larger sense, this piece of progress 
is more automation. What it will elim- 
inate entirely is a lot of coal handling by 
railroads and bargelines. Spotting such de- 
velopments in the future, some railroads in 
mining areas have already come up with 
an “integral train“ setup which saves coal 
shippers money by having a complete train- 
load of coal travel direct from the mine area 
to the designated steam-electric plant and 
return for a like load. 

And, while the two coal-by-wire projects 
are tremendous single developments, they 
will still represent only a tiny fraction of the 
total steam-electric power output of the Na- 
tion. 

But this may be one of the ways in which 
coal can successfully compete in the future 
pet nuclear-powered electric generating fa- 
cilities, 


The 175th Birthday of the U.S. Customs 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, in keep- 
ing with a unanimously passed resolu- 
tion of Congress and Presidential proc- 
lamation, the U.S. customs service is 
sponsoring activities marking the 175th 
year of its establishment in 1789. At 
the same time, a great many trade asso- 
ciations, societies, brotherhoods, and 
benevolent organizations are cooperat- 
ing in making a success of “U.S. Customs 
Year, 1964.“ 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
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include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the March 7, 1964, edition of 
the New York World Telegram—an edi- 
torial saluting the Bureau of Customs 
on the occasion of its anniversary. I 
am applauding the magnificent work of 
the customs service especially in help- 
ing to make visiting tourists from 
abroad feel welcome when they arrive at 
the gateway of New York. 

The article follows: 

KEEP SMILING 

This is “U.S. Customs Year" because the 
Government's Customs Bureau is observing 
its 175th anniversary, 

The Bureau was created by the fifth law 
passed by the first Congress. President 
Washington signed the measure July 31, 1789. 

Customs officials have figured out a half 
dozen or more ways to mark the anniversary: 
Special cancellation stamps in some post 
offices, a 4-cent commemorative postal card, 
dinners and mettings. A sketchy history for 
the public schools, a paperback book. 

We are pleased to take note of these events 
and to hall the long-lived Customs Bureau. 

But, judging by the scattered reports of 
friends and acquaintances who travel, we 
think the best way for the Bureau to observe 
this historic date is to keep up the good 
work. Time was when we heard bitter com- 
Plaints about the treatment of tourists re- 
turning from abroad. 

In the last couple of years, there seems 
to have been a large improvement. For 
this, we say extra congratulations. 


Wilderness and Recreation: A Need for 
Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, a New 
York Times editorial of March 8 speaks 
directly and persuasively to the need for 
enacting the two major pieces of con- 
servation and recreation legislation be- 
fore Congress—the wilderness bill and 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act. 

The need for both measures is urgent. 
In the field of recreation the usable re- 
sources are lagging far behind the Na- 
tion's population growth. In the field of 
conservation priceless wilderness areas 
are in danger of being modified and 
eyen destroyed. 

Wise investment today—as provided 
for in these bills—will return vast div- 
idends tomorrow. But failure to act 
without further delay may mean oppor- 
tunities lost forever. 

As the Times editorial states the case 
so well: 

The parks, the forest, the shorelines, the 
sparkling waters and the wildlife of our out- 
door heritage are not merely to be preserved 
for those who would gaze upon them from 
some distant horizon. These are for the 
people, and for their heirs. Enactment of 
the two conservation bills is the best means 
to preserve the irreplaceable against en- 
croachment, 


Mr. Speaker, I commend this article 
to our colleagues’ attention and urge 
prompt action by the Congress. 
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The editorial follows: 
From the New York Times, Mar, 8, 1964] 
WILDEENESS AND RECREATION 


Behind the effort to enact the wilder- 
ness bill and the land and water conserva- 
tion fund bili—the two most vital pieces of 
conservation and recreation legislation be- 
fore Congress this year—is recognition of a 
dread alternative: once the primeval lands 
fall under the bulldozer's blade, they are 
forever lost. 

This year alone, more than a million acres 
are expected to succumb to urban sprawl. 
That ls a genteel word for it, The scarred 
countryside could be more accurately de- 
ascribed, in the title of a recent book, as 
“God's Own Junkyard.” 

Secretary of the Interior Udall has 
rightly called these bills “pieces of land- 
mark legislation which will be remembered 
for years to come.” The wilderness bill 
would strengthen the barriers against en- 
croachment by any source, public or pri- 
vate, on primitive areas. The land and 
water conservation fund bill would provide 
the means to acquire Federal and State 
lands and waters to meet the needs of our 
growing population for outdoor recreation. 

The bill to establish a “national wilder- 
ness preservation system” is sound in its 
essentials. But it can be strengthened in 
some of its detalls. The Senate-approved 
bill does not allow mining in a designated 
wilderness area except by Presidential per- 
mission; this ought to be added to the 
House bill. park and wildlife areas 
should be included in the wilderness sys- 
tem, and provision made for future acqui- 
Sition. 

Wilderness and recreation are two sides 
of the same golden coin. The great growth 
of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, as 
Dr. Howard Zahniser, executive director 
of the Wilderness Society, has declared, 
“is not a threat to wildlife refuge protec- 
tion or wilderness preservation.” The two 
Activities are companions, not rivals. 

The parks, the forests, the shorelines, the 
Sparkling waters, and the wildlife of our 
Outdoor heritage are not merely to be pre- 
Seryed for those who would gaze upon them 
from some distant horizon. These are for 
the people, and for their heirs. Enactment 
Of the two conservation bills is the best 
Means to preserve the irreplaceable against 
encroachment, 


Results of Questionnaire Mailed by Hon. 
John F. Baldwin, of California, to Resi- 
dents of the California 14th District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, 6 weeks 
ago I mailed a questionnaire to prac- 
tically every family of registered voters 
in the California 14th Congressional Dis- 
trict. We have received a very heavy 
response to this questionnaire, and my 
ofice has been deluged with returned 
completed questionnaires and accom- 
Panying correspondence. Many citizens 
Not only answered the questionnaire, but 

wrote detailed comments on the 
bottom or back of the questionnaire, or 
on supplementary sheets. I have spent 
rand hours personally reading all of 
ese comments, and they have been 
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most helpful. I feel very strongly that 
a Congressman can better represent his 
constituents if he knows the views of his 
constituents on important issues pend- 
ing before Congress, than if he makes no 
effort to ascertain these views. 

The tabulation of the questionnaire 
has now been completed, and the results 
are summarized below. This involves 
24,265 questionnaires which were re- 
turned. This is more than the number 
of people who are contacted by the Gal- 
lup Poll when it takes nationwide polls. 

1. Would you favor legislation prohibiting 
racial discrimination in places of business 
which serve the public, such as theaters, 
restaurants, hotels, motels, and retail stores? 

Yes, 13.224 (54.6 percent); no, 8,788 (36.2 
percent); undecided, 2,247 (9.3 percent). 

2. Do you believe the U.S, Export-Import 
Bank should guarantee the credit of Soviet 
Russia and other Communist countries in 
connection with the sale of wheat and other 
commodities to such Communist countries? 

Yes, 3,383 (13.9 percent); no, 17,757 (73.2 
percent); undecided, 3,121 (12.9 percent). 

3. The assassination or attempted assassi- 
mation of the President or Vice President is 
a State crime. Would you favor legislation 
making it a Federal crime? 

Yes, 21,349 (88.0 percent); no, 2.079 (8.6 
percent); undecided, 836 (3.4 percent). 

4. Would you favor legislation which 
would restrict the interstate sale of firearms 
by mail-order houses by requiring the seller 
to obtain an affidavit that the buyer is over 
18 years of age, has not been convicted of a 
felony, and is not mentally incompetent; 
and by requiring that a copy of this affidavit 
be filed with the local police department? 

Yes, 19,604 (80.8 percent); no, 3,670 (15.1 
percent); undecided, 988 (41 percent). 

5. Would you favor legislation to Increase 
the overtime wage rates above their present 
level of time and one-half? 

Yes, 5,316 (21.9 percent); no, 17,209, (70.9 
percent); undecided, 1,741 (7.2 percent). 

6. Would you favor legislation reducing the 
standard workweek from 40 hours to 35 
hours? 

Yes, 7,794 (32.1 percent); no, 14,125 (58.2 
percent); undecided, 2,342 (9.7 percent). 

7. A bill is pending before Congress which 
would authorize veterans of World War I 
to receive a pension of $100 per month, un- 
less they have other income exceeding $2,400 
if single or $3,600 per year if with depend- 
ents. The estimated cost of this program the 
first year, according to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, would be $1,266,247,000. Would 
you favor this bill? 

Yes, 7.574 (31.2 percent); no, 14,087 (57.8 
percent); undecided, 2,652 (11.0 percent). 

8. A bill is now pending before Congress 
which would increase the salary of Members 
of Congress from $22,500 per year to $32,500 
per year, Would you favor this 44 percent 
increase in congressional salaries? 

Yes, 4,155 (17.1 percent); no, 17,900 (73.8 
percent); undecided, 2,208 (9.1 percent). 

9. Would you favor a modification of our 
immigration laws to base admission require- 
ments for immigrants on their skills rather 
than their country of origin? 

Yes, 11,204 (46.5 percent); no, 7,883 (32.5 
percent); undecided, 5,083 (21.0 percent). 

10, Would you favor a continuation of the 
program under which Mexican Nationals are 
allowed to come into the United States to 
assist in harvesting our farm crops if a cer- 
tificate is first issued by the U.S. Secretary 
of Labor that sufficient domestic labor is not 
available to do the type of work inyolved, and 
that prevailing farm wages will be paid? 

Yes, 19,491 (80.3 percent); no, 3,403 (14.0 
percent); undecided, 1,369 (5.7 percent). 

11. Would you favor legislation to estab- 
lish and finance a Youth Conservation Corps, 
patterned after the Civilian Conservation 
Corps of the 1930's? 
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Yes, 15,631 (64.4 percent); no, 5,115 (21.1 
percent); undecided, 3.518 (14.5 percent). 

12, The Department of the Interior has 
proposed a $4.1 billion Pacific Southwest 
Water Plan under which approximately 
1,200,000 acre-feet of water per year would be 
taken out of the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Delta and pumped through an aqueduct for 
use in Arizona. Would you favor this pro- 
posal? 

Yes, 2,517 (104 percent); no, 17,474 (72 
percent); undecided, 4,272 (17.6 percent). 


Facing Narcotics Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 7 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Narcotic and Drug Abuse has re- 
sulted in some controversy. There are 
many who feel that this report is behind 
informed opinion rather than ahead of 
it and that it ignores important medical 
and sociological facets of the problem. 

An informative and well-written letter 
commenting on the report recently ap- 
peared in the New York Times. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the February 21, 1964, 
issue of the New York Times together 
with a letter to the editor of the New 
York Times from Charles R. Foster and 
commend it to the attention of my col- 


leagues. 
The letter and editorial follow: 


Facing Narcorics PROBLEM: New APPROACH 
CONSIDERED NECESSARY FOR CONTROL OF AD- 
DICTION 


To THE EDITOR or THE New YORK Times; 

It is not surprising how little national 
attention the recently released final report 
of the President’s Advisory Commission on 
Narcotics and Drug Abuse has received. This 
report dodges the basic issue in narcotics— 
is addiction a crime or an illness?—in trying 
to satisfy everyone and offend no one. 

The Commission report completely ignores 
the important 1963 study by the New York 
Academy of Medicine which advocated a 
major overhauling of Federal narcotic laws 
and regulations and which urged that doc- 
tors be allowed to determine the type of 
treatment, 

Moreover, the Commission's report disposes 
of all foreign experience in three-fourths of 
one page. The fact that Great Britain has 
only about 500 (United States over 50,000) 
addicts is ascribed to a lack of cultural 
susceptibility.” Actually the British prob- 
lem is tiny because addiction has been kept 
firmly in medical hands and the police want 
to keep it there. 

The report also recommends the ennct- 
ment of a far-reaching new Federal program 
of civil commitment. pattermed after the 
recent California and New York laws, Un- 
der such a law the addict would be com- 
mitted to the care and custody of the At- 
torney General for an indeterminate period 
not to exceed 5 years. He would be institu- 
tionalized for at least 6 months and then 
sent out on parole. 

In practice this system, as shown in Call- 
fornia, may lend itself to abuses and may be 
too visionary. 

The narcotics addict is a weak, sick person 
who needs help with his illness. The pres- 
ent enforcement philosophy of the Federal 
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Bureau of Narcotics, which to a large part 
is still reflected in the Commission's report, 
holds back progress in the control of addic- 
tion, New approach is needed placing pri- 
mary emphasis on the medical, social, and 
psychological components of the problem. 
CHARLES R. FOSTER. 
WASHINGTON, February 16, 1964. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 21, 1964] 
CLINICS FOR NARCOTICS 


The recent death in City Prison of a young 
New Yorker with a narcotics history tragi- 
cally dramatizes the inadequacy of present 
narcotics laws, as & letter on this page em- 
phasizes today. 

A large body of research has shown that 
the arrested addict—the user of drugs, as dis- 
tinguished from the bigtime seller—is a sick 
person in need of medical and psychiatric 
treatment if he is ever to function in society. 
But the law says that if drugs or the works“ 
(the crude instruments of drug injection) 
are found on a person, he is as guilty as any 

criminal and must be jailed. 

A situation in which eyen one prisoner 
dies because no doctor is available is a re- 
proach to the city. That there have been 
five such deaths since 1961 is a disgrace. 
Both the commissioner of hospitals and the 
commissioner of correction favor a proposal 
for a central prison hospital facility, prop- 
erly equipped and staffed, so that all sick 
prisoners, including addicts, can first be ad- 
mitted there for treatment. 

Basically, narcotics addicts ought to be 
treated as the sick people they are, not as 
criminals.. That this approach is at long last 
gaining support is clear from a resolution in- 
troduced in the city council establishing 
clinics throughout the city for the controlled 
distribution of narcotics to addicts. The 

Is certain to antagonize those who 
favor the punitive over the medical approach. 
But we will never find a solution unless we 
experiment—and outpatients clinics may 
one solution. , 


USDA Doubletalk 
` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 20, 1964 


Mr, QUIE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most undesirable portions of the John- 
son administration’s certificate wheat 
bill ts the provision to retain the CCC 
resale formula on surplus wheat stocks 
at 105 percent of support. 


One of the major reasons this provi- 
sion is so devastating is shown in the 
following portion of a radio script, pre- 
pared and broadcast by the Grain Ter- 
minal Association of St. Paul, Minn.: 

USDA DOUBLETALK 

But let's look into the background of the 
defeat of the 115-percent provision. And 
we should remind you that many things go 
on in the cloakrooms and behind the pillars 
and in the offices there in Washington. 
We've been told, for example, that people 
from the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
systematically went the rounds telling the 
Senators that 115 percent wasn’t important, 
The gist of their arguments was that the 
Commodity Credit sales just follow the 
market. They said that CCC sales don't 
have any effect on the market prices. All 
the Senators heard the story over and over 
again. And 115 percent was defeated and 
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that's 10 to 15 cents a bushel farmers won't 
get on their wheat. 

So the Senators who believed that argu- 
ment (none of ours did) must be puzzled 
and upset when they read the paragraph on 
page 6 of USDA's own publication the 
“Wheat Situation” for February, Its re- 
lease date Is March 7. 

And it says that prices of most classes 
of wheat have climbed well above loan rates, 
Then it explains, and we quote directly, 
“CCC sales, however, have tempered the 
price rise. In fact, CCC resale price 
has practically established the market price 
for Hard Winter wheat. This price is com- 
puted at 105 percent.” That's quoted di- 
rectly from the USDA publication. 

So you see, how can anyone tell what is 
kernel and what is chaff? On the one hand, 
the USDA people go to the Senators and tell 
them that CCC sales don't have anything 
to do with making wheat prices so 115 per- 
cent for farmers is defeated in the Senate. 
But on the other hand, USDA's own offiical 
publication factually states that OCC sales 
are holding wheat prices down through the 
use of the 105-percent formula. 

No wonder many people are puzzied when 
they are faced with exactly opposing stories 
coming from one and the same source. 
Those who know wheat are clear on the 
facts though as evidenced by those 34 Sen- 
ators who voted to raise CCC ceilings to 
115 percent. 


A Community Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of school dropouts and unem- 
ployable youth certainly is of concern 
to every thoughtful and responsible citi- 
zen and in many communities through- 
out the country something is being done 
to help these youngsters. As the follow- 
ing Chicago Sun-Times editorial of 
March 14 points out, it is not the Fed- 
eral Government but the local commu- 
nity that is best fitted to meet the prob- 
lems of these youngsters. The Congress 
should give careful thought and study 
before approving the establishment of 
Federal work schools for those who have 
failed the Armed Forces mental test. 

A COMMUNITY PROBLEM 

The task force assisting R. Sargent Shriver, 
Jr.. head of the administration's “war on 
poverty," has hit upon a device to obtain 
names of youngsters who they are sure need 
special education and vocational- training. 
The task force will use the lists of those 
rejected by the Armed Forces for fallure to 
pass the mental tests given at induction. 
Shriver's group would give these youngsters 
the opportunity to enter special Federal work 
schools—the assumption being that if they 
have failed the Armed Forces mental tests 
they will fall any mental test and need help. 

Shriver's task force is somewhat off base 
in its assumption. Failure to pass the Armed 
Forces mental test is not a dependable meas- 
ure of a man’s intelligence. 

The basic test given to all applicants and 
draftees at induction measures the ability 
of an individual to acquire military training. 
The passing mark for this test varies within 
the different branches of the Armed Forces, 

Nor are the testing procedures wholly relin- 
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ble. The General Accounting Office notes 
that the Navy had to discharge 1,900 of its 
men (at a cost of $1,245,000) in 1962 because 
they were mentally unqualified for military 
service after they had passed these same 
tests. 

Moreover, the Navy, for one, raises and low- 
ers the mental test passing marks to suit the 
pressures of manpower requirements. This 
fact alone, it would seem, would eliminate 
this test as a reliable standard for judging 
a man's intelligence. 

There is no need for the Federal Govern- 
ment to take on a task better done by the 
community. The officials and educators of 
any community can easily find out who their 
problem youngsters are. The list of high 
school dropouts js a good source. 

As a matter of fact, the community is bet- 
ter fitted to train these youngsters for jobs 
that exist In the community area than the 
Federal Government. 

There are programs operating in Chicago 
that do just that. Job Opportunities 
Through Better Skills (JOBS) is an example. 
It is federally financed and administered by 
the YMCA and other groups. JOBS trains 
high school dropouts for jobs waiting to 
be filled in the Chicago area. It has no dif- 
ficulty finding applicants. Bruce Cole, di- 
rector of JOBS, says the program is success- 
ful and can be applied to any community 
where there is a need. 

Singling out those who have failed to pass 
the Armed Forces tests—in view of how the 
tests can and do vary—is an unfair and very 
likely wasteful process. 

The problem of how to help the high 
school dropout gain the necessary special 
heip he needs is a local problem. It can be 
solved, as is now being proved in Chicago. 
We repeat what we have said before: Com- 
munity problems are almost always better 
served when the community—not the Federal 
Government—takes it upon itself to do the 
work. 


Is NASA Bungling Too Much? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Feb- 
ruary 16 issue of the Florida Times- 
Union carries a very interesting article, 
entitled “Is NASA Bungling and Wast- 
ing Too Much? Onlookers Wonder.” I 
am glad to request that it be reprinted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The article follows: 

Is NASA BuncLING AND WastTinc Too Much? 
ONLOoKERS Wonpdrr—lIr’s $100 MILLION 
HEE AND $20 MILLION THERE; ONE CAF- 
SULE Hap 720 THIncs Wrono Wrra IT 
526 DUE To SLOPPY Work 

(By Bem Price) 

At age 5 the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) has the solar 
system for a playpen and dollars for build- 
ing blocks. 

No one denies NASA's accomplishments in 
placing satellites into orbit nor that the 
man-in-space program was a tremendous 
achievement. ` 

But there is a continuing official concern 
in Washington about NASA’s high cost. 

By 1970, NASA will have spent—at the 
current rate—somewhere between $35 and 
$50 billion in establishing U.S. preeminenc? 
in space, a program which envisions a man- 
ned landing on the moon. 
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In its first 5 years NASA's budget has ex- 
panded from $348 million to $5,1 billion and 
the agency is asking for $5.3 billion for fiscal 
1965. 

NASA has approximately 32,000 employees. 
It pays the highest salaries of any Federal 
agency and has more people (349) in ap- 
pointive joba paying $16,500 to $21,000 an- 
nually than any other two Federal agencies. 

In a report to the House Space 
Committee said it understood that “our na- 
tional space program is one probing into 
many unknown and uncharted areas and 
that NASA must be allowed a certain flexi- 
bility in the manipulation of funds, 

“Nevertheless the committee has become 
seriously concerned with the relatively high 
rate of reprogramming * * * this trend, if 
unchecked, carries the potential for gross 
abuse and mismanagement of funds.” 

In addition, the House committee has 
complained that NASA‘s increasingly com- 
plex programs are creating a fear that Con- 
gress may lose control over expenditures. 

One result of this fear has been the in- 
troduction of a bill by Representative 
James G. FuLrox, Republican of Pennsyl- 
vania, to create an inspector general's of- 
fice for NASA. 

Futrow said there is “a vital requirement 
for objective examination and evaluation of 
NASA's programs and operations," 

The General Accounting Office, Congress 
overseer of spending, has reported that NASA 
contributed to the wastage of about $100 
million in connection with the Centaur 
rocket and the Advent satellite program. 

Centaur was scheduled by NASA for its 
first fight in January 1961. It flew success- 
fully on November 27, 1963—2 years and 11 
months behind schedule. The Centaur has 
cost $537 million so far. 

The General Accounting Office released a 
report last October which said a miscalcula- 
tion about the weight the Centaur could lift 
had forced cancellation of the Defense De- 
partment's Advent program. 

While waiting for development of the 
Centaur the Defense Department had been 
Spending $4 million a month on Advent, 
designed to carry out 16 scientific investiga- 
tions in space. 

Beyond this, NASA has had some expen- 
sive failures. 

Six of the Ranger shots, designed to send 
operating television cameras to the Moon, 
have failed. Ench failure has cost around 
$18 million. 

Then there was Mariner I, which was to 
investigate the atmosphere around Venus. 
Fallure to insert a hyphen in the 
formulas, so NASA has said, caused the rocket 
to veer off course. It was destroyed, Cost; 
$20 million. 

The year-by-year record established by 
NASA shows that the space agency has yet to 
Complete a major program on schedule or at 
the original cost estimate. 

For example, Project Mercury, which sent 
Six astronauts into space, was roughly a year 
behind the original schedule. It was ex- 
Pected to cost $200 million. The final NASA 
Teport said it cost $384 million. 

NASA explains: 

“In attempting to do something which 

never been done before, you cannot es- 
Cape the necessity for establishing goals 
Which are sometimes based on insufficient 
information.” 

NASA has its share of major problems, of 
Course, and in its final report on Project 
Mercury, the agency stated: 

“A list of those general and technical 
Arens that appear to be either the source of, 
ar a major contributing factor to the prob- 
lems that repeatedly cost the project time 
and would include design require- 
ments, qualification practices, definitions of 
Standards, tests and validation procedures 
and configuration management. The con- 
ditions are not unique to this project, but 
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represent those that generally exist in the 
aerospace field.” 

There were stories of mismated wirings 
and tubes installed backwards, One Mer- 
cury capsule had 720 things wrong with it 
when it was checked out at Cape Canaveral, 
now Cape Kennedy, the report said, and 526 
were directly attributable to lack of satis- 
factory workmanship, 

Pasadena, Calif, scientists reported 
launch vehicles had been delivered with wa- 
ter in the fuel tanks and loose soldering left 
around which in the weightlessness of space 
would float and cause short circuits. 

Some were critical of what they said was 
NASA's constant changing of designs and 
specifications. 

“At any time,” one said, “that too many 
new features in design and technology are 
added to a product, you are going to have 
many that will not be satisfactory.” 

One physicist commented that NASA had 
become a training ground for scientists, 
fresh from the universities, and these young 
scientists often were inclined “to push the 
state of the art.” 

“The temptation to undertake advanced 
things is so great,” he said, that few are will- 
ing to be restrained by considerations of 
technology.” 


Mr. J. Merrill Anderson, President, Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation, Stresses Farm 
Bureau’s Commonsense Approach to 
Solution of Problems in American 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, March 9, Mr. J. Merrill Ander- 
son, president of the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation, and 100 Farm Bureau lead- 
ers, representing the counties of the 
State, met with the members of the Iowa 
congressional delegation at a dinner 
meeting in Washington. 

Mr. Anderson's remarks at this dinner 
are noteworthy for their clarity and 
soundness in outlining a commonsense 
approach to the solution of many of the 
problems of American agriculture. 

These recommendations, most of 
which are already pending in bill form, 
demand the close scrutiny of all of us 
who are interested in seeing that Ameri- 
can farmers have the opportunity to 
carry out their responsibilities in the 
production of food and fiber with as lit- 
tle Government interference as possible. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
present Mr. Anderson’s remarks as they 
were made at the banquet. They are 
worthy of study: 

STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT J. MERRILL ANDER- 
son, Iowa Farm BUREAU FEDERATION, AT 
CONGRESSIONAL DINNER, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
March 9, 1964 
We have just heard two excellent presenta- 

tions by Congressmen Horven and SMITH. 

These men are in positions to know what 

they are talking about through their own 

experiences in serving om the Agriculture 

Committee and the Appropriations Commit- 

tee. We do appreciate, Congressmen, your 

taking the time to organize these thoughts 
for our benefit, your contributions to this 
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meeting, and your cooperation throughout 
the years. 

We know the oongressional delegation is 
going to miss you, Mr. Hoeven, after this 
year. We in the Iowa Farm Bureau are go- 
ing to miss you. We have always found you 
willing to give us information and to help 
us whenever you could. You have listened 
to our point of view and given it serious 
consideration. When you found you couldn't 
vote with us—and these times have been 
relatively few—you have told us frankly and 
openly why you couldn't. 

It is not my intention to amplify the 
statements that have been made, Nor Is it 
my intention to repeat or contradict them. 
I do want to review briefly the position of 
Farm Bureau members In a couple of arenas. 
We realize that you Congressmen have many 
groups and individuals contacting you, and 
many pieces of legislation to keep close to, 
We thought you might appreciate just a brief 
review of our position and our reasons. 

The outlook for agriculture is both grave 
and promising. Some immediate problems 
are very real, Livestock prices have been 
extremely low this year, and cattle feeders 
have not done well for several years, We 
have an overcapacity to produce in agricul- 
ture, and our surplus production coupled 
with ever-rising farm expenses is putting 
a real squeeze on farm income. 

Actually, the farmers of Iowa have done 
fairly well incomewise over the last few years, 
but some of this income has been due to 
extraordinary crops. I shudder to think 
what would happen to Iowa farm income if 
we should have a small corn crop the same 
year we have livestock prices like we have 
had this year, 

On the promise side, we are convinced that 
agriculture is a growth industry. There is 
increasing demand for our products both at 
home and abroad. The U.S. poulation in- 
crease is estimated to be roughly 40 million 
by 1975—just 11 years away. Foreign mar- 
kets for feed grains, soybeans, and wheat 
have been on the increase. No one has yet 
thought of putting a supply control on 
scientific progress, so it is reasonable to as- 
sume that we farmers will continue to gain 
greater technology and thus do an even bet- 
ter job of farming in the years ahead, Con- 
sequently, surplus problems will probably be 
with us eyen in 1975. These dramatically 
increasing markets for food and fiber, how- 
ever, certainly hold out some promise for a 
healthy agriculture in the future. Since our 
efficiency or know-how is equal to or greater 
than that of any other industry, these tre- 
mendous assets must not be underestimated. 

In recent years, the farm program has been 
less controversial within our organization. 
I have never seen Iowa Farm Bureau mem- 
bers more united on farm programs than they 
were this fall at our annual meeting. Opin- 
ions have jelled. Let me outline very briefiy 
what the consensus of opinion 18. 

Farm Bureau members believe in the pri- 
vate enterprise system. We recognize the 
possibility of making the system work better 
through certain types of Government activity 
in fiscal and monetary policies and some 
others. However, farmers are convinced that 
we must not jeopardize the dynamic nature 
of our market—or the efficiency of our busi- 
ness—through extensive Government regula- 
tion. Government reguiation and unneces- 
sary redtape could easily destroy our 
developing markets at home and abroad and 
our ability to compete in these markets. 
This must not happen. 

We do not want Government price sup- 
ports extended to any new commodities. We 
do want a program that will help us move 
from where we are to a freer agricultural 
economy. 

We are opposed to compulsion. Programs 
used in this transition should be voluntary, 
and the definition of “voluntary” is impor- 
tant, too. It is perfectly possible for a 50- 
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called “voluntary” program to contain in- 
centlves so great that they become 
economically compulsory. This may come 
about either through extensive incentives or 
penalties. 

We favor the continued use of price sup- 
ports on storable commodities at levels that 
will be insurance against drastically low 
prices, but not so high as to increase produc- 
tion or interfere with the market function. 
For example, we are concerned that the pres- 
ent soybean price support is so high that it 
will be an incentive to produce and will cause 
trouble in the soybean industry. This sup- 
port level should be reduced. It could be 
reduced without affecting farm income. In- 
come to the soybean farmer must come from 
sales in the marketplace, not from Govern- 
ment price support. That price support 
should be only à floor—an insurance against 
temporarily depressed prices. 

We would eliminate allotments and quotas 
and depend upon land retirement for the 
temporary production regulation needed. 
Land retirement—with emphasis on whole 
farms—offers the only possibility of produc- 
tion regulation without rigidity of quotas. 

We also believe the market must be pro- 
tected from the dumping of Government 
make it illegal to sell Government stocks at 
less than 115 percent of the support price. It 
makes no sense to pile up Government stocks 
in storage and then, because the bins are too 
storage and then, because the bins are too 
full or because of political whims, push these 
stocks onto the market, disrupting and de- 

g prices. There is no question but 
what the dumping of corn has had an in- 
fluence on present livestock prices. We had 
grain pushed onto the market at bargain 
prices—with subsidized freight. It was fed. 
The results are plain to see, 

Most Iowa farmers are opposed to com- 
pensatory payments, because we believe 
these only shift the problems of one com- 
modity to another. We have seen what hap- 
pened in the livestock market. We produce 
corn today with an incentive rate at $1.25 
per bushel. We feed it at a price of $1.10 
per bushel, Is it any wonder we're in 
trouble? Most of the cattle and hog feed- 
ers I know are desperately concerned that 
payments will be spread to livestock in the 
next livestock price slump. We know that 
with these would come quotas and—we feel— 
an ever-continuing program for livestock, 
with even more disastrous results than those 
we've had for crops. 


Compensatory payments paid on individual 

commodities would mean that price support 
would become ceilings. Therefore, as farm 
costs rise—and we see no reason to expect 
them not to continue rising—farmers would 
not be able to increase their own net in- 
come. 
Studies from the Center for Agricultural 
Adjustment at Iowa State have often been 
quoted in regard to what would happen if 
farm programs were withdrawn. It is not 
usually noted that the center made no at- 
tempt to estimate the adjustment in pro- 
duction that might come from the dropping 
of quotas and allotments by those people 
who are now producing to maintain their 
base and receive payments. 

A recent report by the center compares 
four types of programs: unrestricted pro- 
duction, direct payments, mandatory con- 
trols, and a land retirement program similar 
to that proposed by farm bureau. Of the 
four programs compared, the farm bureau 

was estimated to result in the high- 
est net income to farmers. The cost to the 
Government was from $100 to $300 million 
more than unrestricted production or man- 
datory control programs, but it was approxi- 
mately a billion less than direct payments. 
For what it's worth, these estimates con- 
clude that the program farm bureau sup- 
ports offers the highest income at the lowest 
cost to Government of the programs being 
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given serious governmental consideration. I 
haye the figures from this study with me if 
anyone would care to look at them after the 
meeting. 

Now for a word about fiscal policy. As 
all of you know, farm bureau opposed the 
tax cut until there were assurances that the 
budget could be brought into balance. Ap- 
parently, the same sort of opposition was of- 
fered by the majority of Congressmen until 
President Johnson pared the budget some- 
what and promised strenuous efforts to cut 
it even further. 

There are those who are critical of the 
President. They feel that his efforts to re- 
duce expenditures are negligible and merely 
in areas that show the most. I do not know 
whether this is true or just political talk. 

ess, now that the tax cut is effective, 
I feel we should assume that the President 
meant what he said and that he will make 
every effort to balance the budget under the 
revenue now available. If he can do this he 
will haye rendered a tremendous service to 
this country. Regardless of political party or 
political leanings, s urely there is agreement 
that old-fashioned thrift is not out of date, 
that fiscal responsibility is still sane, and 
that bureaucracy for bureaucracy's sake is 
an inexcusable waste and burden. 

I do not think the President can afford to 
fail in this commitment to balance the 
budget. Our balance-of-payments program 
is too sensitive. The possibility of inflation 
is too great. One of the reasons agriculture 
cannot afford to go further with the payment 
program because it is so expensive. These 
payments alone, extended to the major com- 
modities, could make it impossible for the 
President to make good on his promise to 
the Nation. If the administration, the Con- 
gress, and the people as a whole, by working 
together, can bring Federal Government ex- 
penditures in line with revenue at the new 
tax rates, we will indeed have made a sig- 
nificant step forward by reducing taxes. 

Many other issues could be discussed. We 
are concerned about beef imports, about the 
possible extension of minimum wage regula- 
tions to agriculture, and many others. While 
we are concerned, we are also optimistic. We 
believe the business of farming has a future. 
We plan to be part of that future. 

We have faith in our republican form of 
government and in our democratic princi- 
ples, We commend the Iowa congressional 
delegation for the excellent job you are doing 
In representing Iowa in a dignified way and 
in a maner which reveals deep concern for 
the national interest. We want to take this 
opportunity to express our appreciation to 
you and to pledge our support in accom- 
plishing the goals and objectives so vital to 
Iowa and to America. 


Subsidies Galore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit for the Recorp a Chicago Tribune 
editorial of last week which clearly states 
the case for rejection of the administra- 
tion’s wheat-cotton bill: 

SUBSIDIES GALORE 

Under stiff White House pressure, the Sen- 
ate has approved a bill authorizing new sub- 
sidies for cotton and wheat. The measure 
now is in the House where the Johnson ad- 
ministration hopes to twist enough arms to 
bring quick approval, Any delay in enacting 
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it into law involves the risk that the bill will 
be too late to affect this year's crops, which 
means the administration would haye no 
new handouts to dangle before rural voters 
in the election campaign. 

The proposed cotton program is such an 
economic absurdity that eyen the committee 
chairman, Senator ELLENDER, a Louisiana 
Democrat, was opposed to it. He agrees with 
the American Farm Bureau federation that 
if Secretary of Agriculture Freeman would 
administer the present law properly—which 
means lowering price supports—there would 
not be any need for a new program and the 
taxpayers could be saved some money. 

The Agriculture Department is caught in 
a dilemma of its own making because it 
raised the support price after the Kennedy 
administration took office and now has cotton 
running out of its ears. Having stimulated 
production with high prices, it would be 
simpler and sounder to undo this mistake 
by lowering supports to discourage overpro- 
duction and make cotton more competitive. 
But the administration's solution is to pile 
on more subsidies. 

The Senate bill does propose to lower sup- 
ports from 32.47 cents a pound to 30 cents 
a pound for the first year, after which the 
Secretary would have authority to raise or 
lower them within prescribed limits. But 
growers of more than 10 acres of cotton who 
agree to reduce plantings by a third are to 
get a bonus of 45 cents a pound. And 
growers of 10 acres or less—well over half 
of all growers—are to be guaranteed 34.5 
cents a pound without any cut in acreage. 
which is a reward to the small, inefficient 
producers at the expense of the larger, more 
efficient ones. Moreover, under certain liml- 
tations growers may exceed their reduced 
plantings by 10 percent to produce cotton at 
the export rate of 24 cents a pound. 

But exporters still are to receive a subsidy, 
as at present, so American cotton can com- 
pete abroad at lower world prices. And a 
new subsidy is to be granted handlers so that 
domestic mills can buy our own cotton at 
the same price paid by foreigners. Thus the 
Government proposes to spoon-feed the cot- 
ton industry with what in effect are four 
different subsidies. = 

The wheat program is a warmed-over ver- 
sion of the same one farmers emphatically 
rejected in last May's referendum. It guar- 
antees a high price for that portion of the 
crop consumed domestically and a lower 
price for export wheat for those farmers who 
submit to planting controls. But Instead 
of being mandatory, the program this time 
is being promoted as a voluntary“ plan, 
although the price guarantees are purposely 
set so high that the majority of farmers 
probably could not afford to stay out of it 

Shortly after taking office. President 
Johnson issued a statement suggesting he 
was seeking better farm programs and ask- 
ing, "How can we use the pricing mechanism 
of the free market with more vitality tban 
presently?” The obvious answer is to stop 
finding new ways to subsidize the farm econ- 
omy. Agriculture and taxpayers generally 
walt be better off if the House rejects this 

ill. 


Luster Rubbed Off on USIA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 
Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished former news commentator, 
Edward R. Murrow, who is now recupera- 
ting from an operation, was perhaps the 
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most influential director of the U.S. In- 

formation Agency since its inception. I 

think he did a magnificent job with this 

most important agency during the 34 

months that he was the USIA Director. 

The Washington Sunday Post of yester- 

day carried a most interesting article 

on Edward R. Murrow's USIA accomp- 
lishments. Under previous permission 

I insert this article by Jean White with 

my remarks in the Appendix: 

Luster RUBBED Orr on USIA—Ep Monnow's 
Very Presence Gave Our Wortp “Voice” 
New BTATURE 

(By Jean White) 

When he came to Washington as Director 
of the U.S. Information Agency, Edward R. 
Murrow brought along a reputation for cour- 
age, integrity, and intelligence as a news 
commentator. 

It is perhaps a measure of Murrow’s suc- 
cess in the post that his personal reputa- 
tion did not shrink in 34 months in a 
Government job. If anything; some of his 
prestige and luster rubbed off on the USIA. 

The USIA directorship has not been exactly 
a reputation builder. In little more than 
two decades, the Agency has had five names 
and a dozen Directors. It is a sitting target 
for congressional critics who don’t like an 
abstract painting sent overseas or a certain 
Paragraph amid millions of words published. 

Since the USIA can't tell its story at home, 
the American public usually hears about the 
Agency only when it has made a big mistake. 
It has no lobby to press Congress for funds, 
Its product ts for export only, It deals in 
intangibles, and the results can't be summed 
up in a graph for an annual report. 


BEYOND ARITHMETIC 


Murrow himself put it this way a year 
Ago: “But it is very difficult to measure suc- 
cess in our business. No computer clicks, 
no cash register rings when a man changes 
his mind or opts for freedom.“ 

It is almost as difficult to measure the 
Success of Murrow's USIA stewardship from 
early 1961 until he resigned in January to 
recuperate from an operation for lung 
cancer. 

He did noticeably improve the product, 
Particularly in the mass media fields of 
films and television programs. The Voice of 
America doubled its power and the USIA 
beefed up its programs in the key areas of 
Latin America and Africa. 

But more important, if less tangible, may 
have been the effect of Murrow’s presence, 
The respected news broadcaster gaye the 
USIA stature with Congreas and the public 
at home. This, in turn, gave more self- 
respect to the staff, which had never com- 
Pletely recovered from the demoralizing at- 
tacks of the McCarthy era, An acclaimed 
Professional, Murrow began to attract bright 
young recruits to the USIA. 

Murrow became the most influential USIA 
Director since the World War II days of 
Elmer Davis and the predecessor Office of 
War Information. He sat in on policy de- 
cisions, had a direct telephone (the “blow- 
torch") to the President, and often dashed 
the two blocks down Pennsylvania Avenue 
to the White House, He became the Presi- 
dent's adviser on psychological factors in 
the formulation and execution of foreign 
Policy. 

A perfectionist, Murrow probably didn't 
1 ke up the USIA as much as he wanted to. 

t is a vast operation, with nearly 13,000 em- 
Polyees in 106 countries. Inspiration can 
3 down through only so many layers of 

Ureaucracy, 
H He had his frustrations as USIA Director. 

© tangled with Congress over budget cuts 
2 “shoestring financing.” He didn't at- 
9 as many top-talent people as he had 


“But he left a better Agency than he 
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found, and it will be still better 5 or 10 
years from now because of Murrow's work.“ 
one of his aids summed up Murrow's tenure, 


NINETY PERCENT PAY CUT 


Thomas C. Sorensen, a career man with 
13% years with the USIA, is Deputy Director 
in charge of policy and plans. Until Murrow 
took over, the USIA had no clearly defined 
role or direction, he feels. 

“For the first time, under President Ken- 
nedy and Murrow we had a clear mandate of 
what role the President wanted us to play in 
foreign affairs. And we were allowed and 
encouraged to play that role to the fullest,” 
he says. 

Murrow took the USIA job (at a 90 percent 
pay cut from an estimated $200,000 at CBS 
to a $21,000 Government salary) on the 
condition that he would have his say in 
making the policies that the USIA later 
would have to explain to the world. He 
wanted to do more than pick up the pieces 
after a fiasco, President Kennedy agreed, 
and Murrow became the first USIA Director 
to sit on the National Security Council. 

As Murrow defined it, the job of the USIA 
is to make the policy and actions of the 
United States “intelligible and, whenever 
possible, palatable.” He operated the Agency 
on the philosophy that truth is the best 
propaganda, even when it hurts. 

The USIA has reported the story of racial 
violence in the United States in the larger 
context of a democracy working out its 
problems. As might be expected, this ap- 
proach drew congressional criticism. Some 
Senators asked Murrow whether it was wise 
to show weaknesses. 

“We cannot be effective in telling the 
American story abroad if we tell it only in 
superlatives,” he replied, 

A NUCLEAR ROLE 


On the policymaking level, the USIA 
played a key role in the timing of the 
resumption of U.S. nuclear testing in 1961, 
Murrow asked for as much time as possible 
to capitalize on the moratorium break by 
the Russians. The USIA also wanted a 
chance to explain why the United States 
was forced to resume tests itself. 

During the 1962 Cuban crisis, the USIA 
saturated communications channels with 
messages documenting the American posi- 
tion. In a single week, 50,000 pictures of 
the Russian missile sites were air-expressed 
overseas, 

The USIA even drew blood from the 
Communists, Last June, the Moscow radio 
accused the Agency of provoking "sleepless 
nights in Socialist countries.” 

As USIA Director, Murrow was in com- 
mand of a vast operation using seven media 
of communication: radio, television, movies, 
press, books, exhibits, and the arts. Some 
600 million persons see USIA documentary 
films each month. The Agency places 500 
TV programs each year in more than 60 
countries. 

Its wireless news file carries 10,000 words 
daily and it publishes nearly 70 magazines 
and some 20 newspapers. There are more 
than 180 USIA libraries. The Voice of 
America broadcasts 789 hours a week in 36 
languages. 

THE LAST 3 FEET 

The USIA has nearly 1,500 officers at 
posts overseas, and Murrow cut down their 
paperwork and told them to wear out shoe 
leather rather than typewriter ribbons. 

“I once heard him tell a group of staffers 
that it was no miracle of communication 
to send a message by Telstar,” an aid re- 
calls. “He sald it was that last 3 feet be- 
tween one man and another that matters 
in getting a message across.” 

All was not sweetness and light for Mur- 
row and the USIA. He had to fight budget 
cuts, He lashed out at Congress for a $15 
million cut last year. 2 

“We ara being outspent, outpublished, 
and outbroadcast,” he said in a speech. 
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“We are a first-rate power. We must speak 
with a first-rate voice abroad.” 

Murrow had his faults and made mis- 
takes. He didn't like administrative work 
but he tried to learn all phases of the USIA 
operation. He did his homework for con- 
gressional testimony and sat through all 
the hearings rather than just making an 
appearance. 

The 55-year-old Murrow often joked 
about being the old man of what he called 
the “New Zeal” administration, but he set 
a pace with a 15-hour day. He told a 
friend: “I have neyer worked harder in my 
life and never been happier. I haven't had 
such satisfaction since the days of cover- 
ing the London blitz.” 


Boyle Speaks Out Against Residual Fuel 
Oil Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
from time to time taken the floor of the 
House of Representatives to speak out 
against the uncontrolled flow of low-cost 
foreign residual fuel imports into this 
country, I have repeatedly brought to 
the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives how this foreign residual fuel 
oil's invasion of the American energy 
market takes away from domestic energy 
sources and particularly coal many of 
the opportunities to retain some of the 
longtime users of coal. In 1959, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower issued an Executive 
order limiting the amount of this for- 
eign residual oil that could be brought 
into coal market areas. Since that time, 
there has been a systematic erosion of 
that Executive order to the extent, that 
the latest action of Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart Udall permitting an addi- 
tional 23 million barrels of foreign 
residual oil to come into this country, 
which actions have substantially de- 
stroyed the mandatory import control 
program. Not only is the program de- 
stroyed, but this latest action by Secre- 
tary Udall did destroy the jobs of 2,000 
American coal miners in the deep poy- 
erty stricken areas of the Nation. It is 
ironical that today we have received 
from the administration a legislative 
package to combat poverty and on 
March 5, 1964, to have been hit between 
the eyes with this order of the adminis- 
tration which dulls this attack on poy- 
erty. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include in my remarks the state- 
ment of Mr. W. A. Boyle, international 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, the organization which is best 
suited to testify how severely this action 
by Secretary Udall affects the jobs of 
American coal miners: 

From the United Mine Workers Journal, 

Mar. 15, 1964] 

Borie Takes FIGHT AGAINST RESIDUAL ro 
L.B.J.: Coan MINERS ARE APPALLED AND 
ALARMED 
UMWA International President W. A. Boyle 

once again has carried the fight against 
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ruinous foreign residual oil imports directly 
to the White House. 

This time the matter has been placed 
before President Lyndon B. Johnson with a 
request that the latest increase in waste oil 
imports ordered effective April 1 by Interior 
Secretary Stewart L. Udall be rescinded. 

As the Journal went to press, there was 
not yet any indication as to what action Mr. 
Johnson might take. It was just a year ago 
that President Boyle conferred with the late 
President John F. Kennedy on a similar mat- 
ter. At that time Boyle was able to con- 
vince Mr. Kennedy to halt the proposed 
elimination of residual oil restrictions. Mr. 
Kennedy at that time informed Boyle that 
the administration would not permit any 
further increases in residual oil imports 
without consultation with the UMWA and 
the coal industry. 

The UMWA, backed up by the American 
coal industry, much of the domestic oil 
industry, and the American railroads, has 
been fighting against harmful residual im- 
ports into coal's eastern seaboard markets for 
more than 10 years. It was not until 1959 
under the administration of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower that the coal repre- 
sentatives were able to get a directive from 
the executive branch of Government limit- 
ing the amount of this waste fuel being 
dumped into coal markets. Since that time, 
there has been constant pressure by the 
international oil cartel, supported by New 
England Congressmen, to lift the quotas. 
While the quotas have not been abolished, 
there has been a continual increase in the 
amount of this fuel permitted to come into 
the country, primarily from Venezuela. 

The latest action to up residual oi] quotas 
come as a complete surprise to the UMWA 
and the coal industry on March 5 when 
Udall directed an increase, starting April 1, 
of 23 million barrels annually in the maxi- 
mum amount of residual that may be 
brought into east coast ports of the United 
States. Udall was named the Nation's oil 
czar by President Johnson shortly after 
Johnson took office following the assassina- 
tion of Mr, Kennedy. However, Mr. Johnson 
has authority to overrule Udall on such mat- 
ters and this is what the UMWA and the 
coal industry are requesting the President 
to do. 

The battle against the increase in residual 
oil imports is being fought jointly by the 
UMWA, the National Coal Policy Conference, 
Inc., with which the UMWA is affiliated, and 
the National Coal Association, as well as 
railroad interests and domestic oll producers. 

The UMWA argument against any increase 
is directed primarily at the fact that an in- 
crease would destroy President Johnson's 
anti-poverty program before it gets off the 
ground. The 63,000 barrel daily increase In 
oll imports ordered for April 1 by Udall 
would destroy the Jobs of another 2,000 
American coal miners In the poyerty-ravaged 
Appalachian region. 

Udall’s arbitrary directive is the second 
such harmful action by him in a month. 
Just a few weeks ago, the Secretary gave his 
blessing to a proposal to import hydro- 
electric power into New York City from 
Canada, another plan that would bring fur- 
ther joblessness to American coal miners. 

Udall’s proposed increase in residual oll 
imports would create an estimated loss of $10 
million annually in wages in coal areas of the 
Appalachian area. In addition, it would 
further weaken the UMWA Welfare and 
Retirement Fund by cutting down royalty 
payments that otherwise could be used to 
provide medical care, hospitalization, and 
pensions to coal miners and their families. 

The 232 million barrels annual increase in 
residual oil proposed by Udall represents 56 
million tons of American coal. This in turn 
is equal to the jobs of 22,000 American coal 
miners. In addition, it is estimated that the 
employment of approximately 11,000 railroad 
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workers, who would otherwise be employed to 
haul coal, would be eliminated, 

When he learned of Udall's action, Presi- 
dent Boyle sent the following telegram to 
the Interior Secretary with a copy to Presi- 
dent Johnson: 

“The coal miners of America are appalled 
and alarmed at your intention to add to the 
poverty in the Appalachian region by increas- 
ing the residual oil import quotas by 23 mil- 
lion barrels. This increase, unjustified by 
any economic logic, strikes coal miners with 
a crushing blow to and hopes for job and 
income stability. It is inconceivable that an 
administration which declares its dedication 
to the alleviation of poverty would allow an 
action which brings unemployment to an 
additional 2,000 coal miners and which takes 
over $10 million in wages from the coal 
miners of this Nation. We challenge you to 
explain to those impoverished people in Ap- 
palachia why you are willing to further 
deprive them of an opportunity to share in 
the prosperity of this Nation.” 

Joseph E. Moody, president of NCPC, and 
Stephen F. Dunn, president of NCA, both 
plasted Udall’s latest action in statements 
issued at the time of the increase order, 

Moody termed the Udall order astound- 
ing” and “completely unjustified,” Moody 
noted that the ordered increase was made 
despite the fact that consumption of residual 
oil from all sources—foreign and domestic— 
declined by 2 percent in the first 11 months 
of 1963. The NCPC president also noted 
that the price of residual oil on the Atlantic 
coast has remained stable, proving that there 
is no shortage or undue demand for the 
product. 

Moody reiterated that the arbitrary ac- 
tion of Udall proves conclusively that con- 
trol of oll imports must be established under 
law and called on the Congress to act 
promptly to approve legislation pending in 
both Houses on the matter. The legislation 
would limit residual oil imports to 50 per- 
cent of domestic consumption in the cor- 
responding quarter of the previous year. 
The legislation has been publicly endorsed 
by 200 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate representing 35 
States. 

WOULD TAKE AWAY 3,000 NEW JOBS 

Moody said that before Udall's announce- 
ment the coal industry had estimated it 
would be able to increase its production in 
1964 by 10 million tons, The residual oll 
import increase, Moody said, means that 
foreign oll “which can be sold in the United 
States at almost any price necessary to 
undercut domestic fuels will be able to 
usurp the market for more than half of that 
forecast increase, or 5.5 million tons.” The 
estimated increase in coal production for 
1964 would have created 3,000 new jobs in 
the Appalachian region and other east coast 
coal-supplying areas, 

Moody noted that the imports of residual 
oll are also harming the economic interests 
of domestic oil producers. 

Moody said the Udall directive marks the 
ninth time that residual oll imports have 
been increased since the mandatory control 
program was started In April 1959. The 


control program was ordered by former Presi- 


dent Eisenhower because an investigation 
had determined such controls to be neces- 
sary to national security. 

Dunn of NCA also protested vigorously 
against the Udall directive and called for 
congressional action. 

Moody followed up his blast at Udall on 
March 12 with a letter to Members of Con- 
gress charging that Standard Oil (New 
Jersey), the largest of the oll companies 
making up the international oil cartel, is the 
culprit in this conflict. 

Moody said the big oil company is cur- 
rently bringing into the United States 23 
percent of all the residual o imports and 
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obviously wants this profitable arrangement 
to continue. 

It remains to be seen what action Mr. 
dent. Johnson, UMWA President Boyle was 
asked to submit a letter detailing the argu- 
ments of the UMWA and the coal industry 
against increased oil imports. It is under- 
stood that this letter was to be presented to 
the President and that in addition Mr. 
Johnson would have handed to him a copy 
of the economic survey of the bituminous 
coal industry which is printed in the front 
section of this issue of the Journal. 

It It remains to be seen what action Mr. 
Johnson will take. He named Udall as oil 
ezar early in his administration because he 
did not want to be accused of a conflict of 
interest in connection with any directives 
concerning the oil industry. Coming from 
Texas as he does, Mr. Johnson was long 
regarded in the Congress as an advocate of 
the interests of big ofl companies, 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12,1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of March 14, 1964: 

WASHINGTON Report, Marcu 14, 1964 
(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) z 
PAY RAISES MUST ALWAYS BE EARNED 


The House defeated the pay raise bill (H.R. 
8986). Final vote: 184 for and 222 against. 
The final action was taken after 2 days of 
extensive debate and thorough examination 
of all the facts. My own position was that 
no matter how justified wage increases are. 
it is fiscal irresponsibility to increase Gov- 
ernment costs by $600,700,000 at a time of 
deficit financing. As responsible officials we 
should earn pay raises by reduced spending 
and a balanced budget. 

I agree with the minority views, in the 
report on the bill, which were signed by Rep- 
resentatives H, R. Gross, AUGUST JOHANSEN. 
and KATHARINE St. Grorce. These views 
stated in part: 

“This legislation is premature, unjustified, 
extravagant, and inequitable. It constitutes 
an unwarranted raid on the U.S. Treasury 
at a time when our taxpayers are already 
heavily overburdened. 

“The present economic climate reflects 
high unemployment, a huge Federal debt. 
inflation, the largest Federal expenditures 
to be authorized by a Congress during peate- 
time, and another yawning annual deficit. 
This is not the proper time to grant addi- 
tional pay increases to Federal employees 
and top Government executives which will 
cost over $600 million annually.” 

Some of the pertinent arguments against 
the increase: 

1. The total additional cost of the Federal 
payroll since October 1962, if the bill had 
passed, would have been $1,650 million an, 
nually. This would represent an 11 percent 
increase in Fedcral payroll costs in 15 
months. At the same time Congress has just 
approved a reduction in Federal income 
taxes g 


2. Additional indirect costs of the bill 
would result from an upward adjustment in 
the compensation of many Federal Govern- 
ment contractors, increasing the cost of 
goods and services procured by the Goyer 
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ment by at least 10 percent or $250 million 
annually. 

3. Cost-of-living index has risen 7.5 percent 
since December 1957 while the Classification 
Act employees have received an average of 
23.2 percent pay increases in the same period, 
plus a 4.1 percent which went into effect in 
January 1964. 

4, Comparability, principal argument of 
the proponents, was not followed. Classifica- 
tion Act pay grades 1 through 7 would have 
advanced above the 1962 comparability, vary- 
ing from 9.7 percent increase for GS-1 to 1 
percent for GS-7. Pay rates in the top grades 
would continue under 1962 comparability. 

5. Proposed increases for some officials of 
the House of Representatives were unnetes- 
sary, unrealistic and created additional in- 
equities, 

6. A reckless provision of the bill would 
have delegated unconstitutional authority 
to the President for fixing salaries. 

(2) He could have fixed salary rates for 
hundreds of top governmental officials in the 
826.500, $28,000, and $29,500 class. 

(b) He could have assigned annual salary 
Tates in the above amounts to “any or all 
offices and positions in Government which he 
deems appropriate.” This would have gone 
down in history as “the presidential punish- 
ment or reward section.” 

(c) He would have been authority to raise 
or reduce salaries of officials of the of the 
quasi-judicial boards and commissions where 
independent Judgment free from pressure 
is the backbone of their regulatory obli- 
gations. 


“THEY LOVED ME IN MILWAUKEE” 


Remember the old-time vaudevillian who, 
regardless of how much he was pelted with 
Overripe fruit or aged eggs, was always sure 
his act was universally loved? He is called 
to mind today in some of the pronounce- 
ments of the administration regarding 
America’s image. Statements from the 
White House insist we are loved around the 
world. They love us in Cambodia, This 
week they burned the American flag and 
Wrecked our Embassy. They love us in Cy- 
prus. Rioting Greeks destroyed American 
Property, insulted American personnel and 
damaged our Embassy. (Peace Corps mem- 
bers in Cyprus: 22). They love us in Gabon. 
They shot up the American Embassy, (Peace 
Corps members there: 74). The Soviet 
Union expressed its love and admiration this 
Week by shooting down another unarmed jet 
trainer which strayed (some reports say it 
Was luted by false signals) over East German 
territory. Our State Department showed its 
loving nature by apologizing to the Com- 
Munists instead of demanding the immedi- 
ate return of our airmen and compensation 
for an act which amounts to piracy. 

IS OUR FAITH IN OURSELVES JUSTIFIED? 

Here is a copy of a letter I received this 
Week: 

“In reference to your newsletter of Febru- 
ary 29, you have more faith in the Ameri- 
dan people than I have. Most people will 
never have the facts and if they did it just 
Wouldn't matter. You've done your share to 
Spread the news.” 

T hope this view is wrong. I want to be- 
eve that the people haye not lost the wis- 
fom and the integrity to rule themselves. 
The success of this Republic is founded upon 
the precept that the ultimate judgment of 
the people will be right, Given all the facts, 
knowing the truth, the collective decision of 
the people will be the right one. 

i Our faith in ourselyes will be justified only 
1 We assume the responsibility to judge falr- 
¥ the stewardship of our elected officials, 
aud the final responsibility of putting into 
Public office those who belleve in and will 
bort the basic principles upon which 
i lis Government of, by and for the people 
3 founded. 

It ls important to know what you are for 
aud what you are against, and why, 
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The Wrong Approach 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 
Tuesday, March 10, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the Governor of New York, Nel- 
son Rockefeller, signed into law two bills 
which erode the civil liberties of the peo- 
ple of New York. These bills are the 
now infamous “‘stop-and-frisk” and no- 
knock” bills. Both bills are the result 
of a misguided view that the approach 
to the problem of crime and juvenile de- 
linquency is through tougher and tough- 
er police measures—even if they violate 
the Constitution. I was happy to see 
that the Washington Post, on March 6, 
1964, published an editorial which re- 
pudiates this approach and these bills. 
The Washington Post wisely points out 
that we must deal with the cause of 
crime and goes on to state: 

These causes are not obscure. They lie, 
at least in part, in degrading slums, in warp- 
ing poverty, in overcrowded schools, in struc- 
tural unemployment, in racial barriers to 
opportunity, in the vulgar faunting of opu- 
lence, in circumstances which breed juvenile 
delinquents faster than the police can pos- 
sibly apprehend them; faster even than bar- 
barous correctional institutions can convert 
them into adult criminals. 


I urge all my colleagues to read this 
enlightened editorial: 
POLICE SHORTCUTS 


Crime has become so common in American 
cities that the public is alarmed and aroused. 
City dwellers have come to feel, and not 
without justification, that it is unsafe to 
walk the streets at night; fear has become 
endemic. The Public sense of indignation 
and anxiety has become so great, indeed, that 
people are perhaps almost ready to look at 
and deal with real causes of urban crime. 

These causes are not obscure. They lie, 
at least in part, in degrading slums, in warp- 
ing povetry, in overcrowded schools, in struc- 
tural unemployment, in racial barriers to op- 
portunity, in vulgar flaunting of opulence, 
in circumstances which breed juvenile delin- 
quents faster than the police can possibly 
apprehend them; faster even than barbarous 
correctional institutions can convert them 
into adult criminals. 

It is possible to uproot and overcome these 
causes, although only by heroic measures, re- 
quiring much expenditure of money, effort, 
and imagination. But there is an obvious 
temptation to take the far easier and cheap- 
er course of reducing the restraints on police 
activity fixed by the U.S. Constitution—the 
course of coping with crime by letting the 
police take constitutional shortcuts. 

This is the course advocated here by those 
who believe in letting the police make ar- 
rests for investigation. It is the course 
chosen in New York by the supporters of the 
crime bills which Governor Rockefeller 
signed into law at Albany on Tuesday. It is 
a spurious course; spurious because, dealing 
with the problem superficially, it will not 
diminish the crime rate and because it en- 
tails a hidden and incalculable cost tn terms 
of civil liberty. 

One of the bills, called the stop-and-frisk 
bill, would permit policemen to detain a per- 
son in a public place, to demand identifica- 
tion and search him for weapons when they 
have a reasonable basis for suspecting him 
of having committed a felony or a serious 
misdemeanor, This is not as bad as the ar- 
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rests for investigation committed here—un- 
der which suspects were taken to police sta- 
tions and interrogated there indefinitely. 
But it is bad enough, empowering the police 
to harass and interfere with citizens capri- 
ciously, and without judicial determination 
of the reasonableness of their conduct. In 
short, it confers a dangerous power which 
would have been thought intolerable by the 
authors of the Constitution and ought to 
be thought so by freeman today. 

The other bill, called the no-knock bill, 
would let policemen, with court approval, 
break into premises to execute a search war- 
rant without identifying themselves or stat- 
ing their business. This is expressly forbid- 
den by statute here in the District. It has 
been forbidden among freemen since the 15th 
century. Nothing has been deemed more 
fundamental to freedom than the concept 
that @ man’s home is his castle. William 
Pitt put it in these eloquent words: 

“The poorest man may, in his cottage, bid 
defiance to all the forces of the Crown. It 
may be frail; its roof may shake; the wind 
may blow through it; the storm may enter: 
the rain may enter; but the King of Eng- 
land cannot enter—all his force dares not 
cross the threshold of the ruined tenement.” 


Something more than sentiment or cere- 
mony stands behind this ancient insistence 
that the police show their authority and 
State their business before they force their 
way into a home. It gives householders an 
essential protection against thugs or ma- 
rauders who might try to gain admittance; 
it also protects the police who might be 
mistaken for criminals and shot down by 
nervous householders. But beyond these 
practicalities is a vital sense that the forces 
of authority must always be bounded and 
restrained lest arrogance or zeal or officious- 
ness lead them into oppressive conduct. 

Mr. Justice Brennan said it all most aptly 
in a case some years ago upsetting the con- 
viction of a narcotics peddler because the 
police broke into his home in just this arbi- 
trary manner: 

“We are duly mindful of the reliance that 
society must place for achieving law and 
order upon the enforcing agencies of the 
criminal law. But insistence on observance 
by law officers of traditional fair procedural 
requirements is, from the long point of view, 
best calculated to contribute to that end. 
However much in a particular case insist- 
ence upon such rules may appear as a tech- 
nicality that inures to the benefit of a guilty 
person, the history of the criminal law 
proves that tolerance of short-cut methods 
in law enforcement impairs its enduring 
effectiveness. The requirement of prior no- 
tice of authority and purpose before forcing 
enery into a home ts deeply rooted in our 
heritage and should not be giyen grudging 
application.” 


President Johnson TV Interview 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, last night 
the President of the United States talked 
to the American people about the “First 
100 Days.” 
It was the voice and spirit and physical 
presence of a President who is not afraid 
to face problems, who understands the 
great American dream and who is pre- 
pared to make that dream come true for 
all our people, not just a few. 
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Even the Republican New York Herald 
Tribune determined that the President’s 
appearance was a favorable one—in 
which opinion all America joins: 

Mr. JOHNSON ON THE 100 Days 


President Johnson apparently found the 
TV interview a more comfortable medium 
than the mass news conference. At any 
rate, he managed to project last night a 
livelier picture of his own activities and that 
of his administration than had previously 
come through on TV screens or in the press, 

Mr. Johnson was particularly good in con- 
veying the atmosphere of the first grim days 
of his tenancy of the White House, of the 
purposes that moved him and the goals he 
sought—very effectively. For the rest, there 
was little new. His confidence in the com- 
mittee investigating Bobby Baker will not 
be widely shared, except by Senate Demo- 
crats; his belief that he acted for the best 
in the numerous foreign crises that arose 
during the 100 days must be tested by time, 
and the publication of further details, before 
it can be accepted fully. 

Nevertheless, it was good for the Nation 
to catch a glimpse, in this relatively Infor- 
mal framework, of the Johnson who was 80 
powerful as the Senate leader and who has 
succeeded so well with Congress during his 
first 3 months. The President's intelligence 
and force are far more apparent in the 
relaxed atmosphere of a small group than 
under the artificial circumstances of a set 
speech or a mass conference. But, happily 
for the country, he has both. 


lowa Legislature Adopts House Concur- 
rent Resolution Calling on President To 
Base Meat Import Agreements on 
1958-62 Average 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, both 
houses of the Iowa Legislature have 
adopted House Concurrent Resolution 3 
which calls upon the President of the 
United States to base meat import agree- 
ments with New Zealand, Australia, and 
Treland on a level no higher than the im- 
port average of the years 1958 through 
1962. 

Since this same proposal has been in- 
troduced by several Members of Congress 
I feel that the text of this resolution 
should appear in the Recor» so that the 
Members here will know that they have 
this support from Iowa. 

The resolution follows: 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 3 

Whereas the current livestock market 
prices are disastrously low resulting in a de- 
pression of Iowa's total economy; and 

Whereas the recent red meat imports 
yoluntary agreements with Australia, New 
Zealand, and Ireland do not contribute to a 
sound agricultural economy; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has the executive authority under the ex- 
isting law to administer meat imports; Now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Iowa (the Senate concurring), 
That the general assembly respectfully re- 
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quest the President of the United States to 
base agreements on a leyel no higher than 
the import average of the years 1958 through 
1962; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States 
and to the Members of Congress from Iowa. 
We, Robert W. Naden, speaker of the 
House of Iowa, and William R. Kendrick, 
chief clerk of the house, hereby certify that 
the above and foregoing resolution was 
adopted by the house and senate of the 60th 
general assembly in- extraordinary session, 
Wium R. KENDRICK, 
Chief Clerk of the House, 
Ropert W. NADEN, 
Speaker of the House. 


“See America Year” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, another 
Massachusetts city has responded to the 
call of See America Year” to proclaim 
its support for my proposal to call the at- 
tention of Americans and foreign visitors 
to the unique store of historical, cul- 
tural, and recreational attractions in our 
State. Mayor Paul S. Vaitses, Jr., of 
Melrose, issued a proclamation on March 
10 in response to a recent letter in which 
I urged the 20 cities and towns in the 
Fifth Congressional District to endorse 
the “See America Year” idea. Under 
unanimous consent I include the mayor's 


proclamation in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 
PROCLAMATION: “SEE AMERICA TAN 1964 


To All to Whom These Presents May Come, 
Greeting: 

Whereas the U.S. House of Representatives 
has adopted a resolution designating 1964 as 
“See America Year”; and 

Whereas Massachusetts and Melrose have 
a unique treasure of history dating from ear- 
Hest colonial days; and 

Whereas our heritage, our traditions, and 
our customs are of great interest to the peo- 
ple of the United States and indeed, to all 
the world; and 

Whereas an awareness of our educational, 
cultural, and industrial resources is of in- 
creasing importance to the economic well- 
being of the United States and more specifi- 
cally New England; and 

Whereas the increased interest in travel 
stimulated by the current world's fair in 
New York will attract many millions of peo- 
ple to the northeastern section of our coun- 
try; and 

Whereas we, in Melrose, anticipate that 
many of these travelers will favor us with a 
visit to our State and to our fair city during 
their tour of this area in the months ahead; 
and 

Whereas many Melrosians will travel to 
other parts of our great country during the 
year 1964: Now, therefore, 

I, Paul S. Vaitees, Jr., mayor, declare that 
the city of Melrose does heartily endorse the 
see-America concept, and I further declare 
that 1964 Is “See America Year” in the city of 
Melrose. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the city of 
Melrose to be affixed this 10th day of March 
in the year of our Lord 1964, and of the in- 
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dependence of the United States of America 
the 188th, 
Attest: 
Pauw S. Varrses, Jr., Mayor. 
RAYMOND H. GREENLAW, 
City Clerk. 


Father O’Connor Byline Stands for Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
Father Patrick O'Connor is a Catholic 
missionary who is correspondent for the 
Catholic press of the country in Vietnam, 
and in view of the confusion and doubt 
over actual conditions in Vietnam, I 
insert into the Recor a column that was 
written by Monsignor John M. Kelly, 
editor of the New World, the Arch- 
diocesan newspaper of the Archdiocese 
of Chicago. 

Because of the continuing questions, 
doubts and contradictions that exist rel- 
ative to our position in the future of 
Vietnam, this article by Monsignor Kelly 
is of great current interest, and it is my 
hope that it might clarify some questions 
as well as point out the contribution of 
one man in the field of journalism. 

The column follows: 

FATHER O'CONNOR BYLINE STANDS FOR 

TRUTH 

Columban Father Patrick O'Connor has 
spent 17 years in the jungles and villages of 
Vietnam and surrounding areas. A mis- 
sioner by vocation, and a journalist by many 
years of professional experience, he has long 
been sitting right on top of the major stories 
breaking in this strife-torn territory. He 
has reported these stories accurately and 
with great fidelity, while much of the press 
was guilty of exaggeration and misstate- 
ment regarding recent developments in Viet- 
nam. His integrity has been completely 
vindicated in more recent developments in 
that area. He estimated the past correctly. 
reported present affairs dispassionately, and 
called the most significant shots for the 
future. 

Yet, among the many journalists who have 
derided his reporting, we find a few who 
dwell in ivory towers, sit in plush chairs, and 
walk on wall-to-wall carpeting. They have 
probably come no closer to Father Pat's 
Vietnam jungles than the nearest TV set. 
They accuse him of pro-Catholic or pro-Diem 
bias, 

Hear the description of Father O'Connor by 
a number of his more down-to-earth con- 
freres: 

“A veteran correspondent for NCWC News 
service and a veteran missionary in Asia, 
Father O'Connor has been steadfast in ac- 
curate reporting of the church in this ares- 
More particularly, he has done an outstand- 
ing job in reporting the crisis in South Viet- 
nam and in clearing up a distorted image of 
the church there in the face of contradiction 
from a majority of other reporters covering 
the scene. Even when it seemed as though 
he stood alone in his contentions, and was 
criticized by Catholic colleagues as well as 
other journalists, he stood his ground and 
proyided even more reports, which 
have since been proven largely accurate. In 
part at least, he influenced the tide of change 
which has taken place in reporting from that 
troubled area—in some cases even a capitu- 
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intion, When a U.S. congressional commit- 
tee was sent to South Vietnam to investigate. 
it was Father O'Connor who was asked to 
provide the committee with a summary of 
events there as he reported them; and this 
in the presence of—and without contradic- 
tion from—other members of the press corps. 
Such dogged determination to report the 
truth in spite of walls of contradiction cer- 
tainly earn Father O'Connor the title of in- 
trepid reporter and mark him a credit to the 
profession of journalism. 

“At a time when news from Vietnam was 
being slanted by the daily press in America 
by use of such phrases as the Catholic- 
dominated Government of President Diem,” 
Father O'Conner's reports placed events in 
perspective as poltical, rather than religious, 
issues. He nelther whitewashed or con- 
demned Diem, but did protest against mis- 
leading stories about him which reflected 
more bias than fact. He did a superb job 
in reporting the Vietnam story as he saw it. 

Father O'Connor was one of few Ameri- 
can reporters or publications to point out the 
real issues involved in the Vietnam crisis. 
His constant emphasis on the political nature 
Of the dispute has been convincingly borne 
Out by subsequent events in that country. 
Alone, with accuracy, strength and restraint, 
he has presented the true picture of the 
Vietnam difficulties, especially the Buddhist 
and Diem problems and the subsequent 
Periods. He has continued to send articles 
Of objective and credible worth concerning 
affairs in southeast Asia. He exemplifies the 
worth and purpose of the Catholic press in 
its campaign against distorted news. 

“His reporting of events in Vietnam pre- 
ceding the overthrow of the Diem regime was 
Perceptive and courageous. the Viet- 
ham crisis, when objectivity and responsibil- 
ity were virtually ignored by newsmen on the 
Scene, Father O'Connor filed lucid, penetrat- 
ing reports on the developments that led up 
to the overthrow and death of President 
Diem. The veteran correspondent at first 
hand probed facts, interviewed key figures 
And using his long years of experience cover- 
ing Southeast wars and politics as a back- 
ground. sent out accurate reports and unbi- 
asted analyses. And in this he was unique. 
As a result of his perserverance and accu- 
racy, the Catholic press in America stayed on 
top of the crisis as it developed and offered 
Its readers comprehensive and complete 
Coverage on Vietnam, available in no other 
news medium, 


“During the various crises that shook 
South Vietnam in 1963, Father Patrick 


O'Connor, through clear and concise reports ® 


on that country, not only supplemented the 
reports of the secular news media, but in 
Many cases, corrected the false reports of 
happenings during the overthrow and tragic 
murder of President Diem. He thus ren- 
dered a service to truth which is in keeping 
Of best tradition of Catholic journalism. 
“The year 1963 saw the tiny nation of Viet- 
nam burst into the headlines of the world. 
War, revolution, and counterreyolution made 


press 
48 religious persecution by a Catholic govern- 
ment was alleged. Because of the dedicated, 
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determined, and difficult work of Father 
O'Connor, the Catholic press was supplied 
with factual, prompt information—informa- 
tion substantiated by future impartial in- 
vestigations and historical events. 

“Unlike most of his fellow Catholic jour- 
nalists, operating from the relative comfort 
of their offices, Father O’Connor was very 
much on the firingline in 1963 and in more 
ways than one. His reports from Vietnam 
countered the exaggerated dispatches which 
appeared in so much of the press—his own 
facts being later upheld by such reporters as 
Marguerite Higgins and Joseph Alsop and by 
the United Nations Investigating Committee. 

“At a time when the American people were 
being given an incredibly distorted and biased 
picture of the situation in South Vietnam 
through virtually all channels of press, to, 
and television, Father Patrick O'Connor pro- 
vided outstanding factual coverage. He 
served the highest ideals of journalism by 
not only reporting the facts with sources and 
evidence but also presenting valuable on-the- 
spot political interpretation. Especially after 
the universally confused reporting about 
‘Catholic persecution’ of Buddhists began, 
he persistantly pursued the real facts, 
and through the Catholic press of the United 
States, served by his agency, the NCWC News 
Service, enabled Catholics in this country, at 
least, to keep soundly informed despite the 
extraordinary maze of special pleading pre- 
sented by most of the general press. 

“The effectiveness of his service in this 
regard was enhanced by his impressive en- 
ergy, his awareness, the clarity and force of 
his writings, the speed of his reaction and re- 
porting as the situation developed rapidly. 
The events in the latter months of 1963 not 
only abundantly confirmed his early and vir- 
tually exclusive interpretations but were 
eventually recognized as such by the very 
publications whose correspondence had been 
so sharply in disagreement with Father 
O'Connor's reports. In short, his coverage of 
the anti-Diem campaign was clearly the 
finest example of Catholic journalism not 
only in 1963 but in recent decades.” : 

Father O'Connor's byline has appeared in 
this newspaper week after week, and year 
after year. As long as God gives him life, 
his byline will remain here. His is a single 
purpose—to dig for truth. It is our purpose 
to print the truth—ivory towers notwith- 
standing. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 


the Recorp should be processed through this 


office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
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from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942) 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 


Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 


Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Health Care for the Aging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in any 
Federal program of health care for the 
aging there will be a need for a program 
like the Kerr-Mills legislation to provide 
for persons of limited means who are 
medically indigent. \ In no case, however, 
should it be regarded as a substitute for 
the kind of health care program set 
forth in S. 2431, the bill introduced by me 
with Senators Case, Cooper, KEATING, 
KUCHEL, and SMITH. 

Experience has proved the inadequacy 
as well as the high cost of the Kerr-Mills 
program, adopted in 1960, when it is 
called on for more than limited use. 
About 88 percent of the expenditures 
under the Kerr-Mills Act are made in 
five States: New York, California, Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Michigan; 
leaving only 12 percent for the remain- 
ing States and jurisdictions in the pro- 
gram, New York State, which has the 
most extensive program and which cov- 
ers those with an annual income ceiling 
as high as $1,800 per person and $2,600 
per couple, alone accounts for about 42 
percent of the total Kerr-Mills expendi- 
tures. Administrative costs are high and 
the major net effect of this program has 
been to shift a sizable share of the costs 
of medical care from the States to the 
Federal Government because of its gen- 
erous matching provisions. Only 28 
States now have the program in opera- 
tion, and because they require a needs 
test and insist upon filial responsibility, 
a majority of the cases are welfare cases 
transferred from the old-age assistance 


program. 

Thus, for the millions of aging who 
need adequate health care and cannot 
afford to get it themselves, Kerr-Mills 
cannot really help. 

The distinctions between the Kerr- 
Mills Act and a Federal program of 
health care for the aging under social 
security were clearly set forth for resi- 
dents of Albany, N.Y., following an ad- 
dress attacking the social security pro- 
gram by Dr. Edward R. Annis, president 
of the American Medical Association. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the series of articles by Robert G. Fich- 
enberg, which appeared in the Knicker- 
bocker News, Albany, N.Y., on February 
28 and March 6, and the editorial en- 
titled “Medicare Misinformation,” which 
appeared in the same newspaper on Feb- 
ruary 27. 


Appendix 


There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Albany (N.Y.). Knickerbocker 
News, Feb. 28, 1964] 

AMA’s “Bic Gun” Fires A DUD In ALBANY 
AGAINST MEDICARE 


(By Robert G. Fichenberg) 


As a capital city, Albany“ pretty much 
taks lobbyists in stride, especially during 
this time of the year. This week, however, 
we were favored by a brief but busy visit 
from one of the Nation's most powerful lob- 
byists: the president of the American Medi- 
cal Association. 

In what was described as a “whirlwind” 
tour of this area, Dr. Edward R, Annis did 
what the AMA pays him to do. Among 
other things, this is to lobby against the 
national administration’s medicare-for-the- 
elderly bill. 

In carrying out his assignment, however, 
Dr. Annis succeeded—figuratively—in doing 
what would have been impossible physically: 
he talked through his hat while putting his 
foot in his mouth, 

According to careful notes made by our 
man who covered his capital district ap- 
pearances, before Dr. Annis left town to con- 
tinue his holy crusade, he had: (1) accused 
President Johnson of presenting a “false pic- 
ture” to the people on medicare, which is 
one way of calling the President of the 
United States a liar; (2) blamed Governor 
Rockefeller for what he called a “sorry mess“ 
in New York State's administration of the 
Federal Kerr-Mills medical care law—and 
then completely changed his tune and said 
the State “can be proud” of the way it uses 
the Kerr-Mills law, after he had been given 
a stern face-to-face lecture by the Gover- 
nor; and (3) leveled an unpleasant label at 
anyone who happens to be for medicare, 

According to Dr. Annis, newspaper edi- 
torlals supporting medicare are “filled with 
the usual type of drivel and misinforma- 
tion that fills the liberal press of the United 
States.“ Political leaders and pubic offcials 
who favor medicare and refuse to buckle 
under to AMA pressure are charla- 
tans * * * as bad as the quacks of old.” 
Governors who can’t get the rickety Kerr- 
Mills law to solve the problem of medical 
assistance for the elderly in their States 
“misunderstand” the law and even might be 
trying to “sabotage” it. In the AMA book, 
everybody who is for medicare, from the 
President of the United States on down, is 
wrong and wicked, while everyone who is 
against it, from the AMA up or down, is on 
the side of the angels. 

Dr. Annis spices his little pep talks with 
anecdotes, like this one, which he told to a 
group of Albany area doctors: “When I am 
in Chicago (the AMA’s headquarters city) 
riding in a taxi, I wait until I see an elderly 
couple in a Cadillac drive by and then I ask 
the cabdriver if he wants to pay for their 
medical bills. ‘No, sir,’ says that cabdriver.” 

This probably never fails to draw chuckles 
at doctors’ meetings from Albany to Albu- 
querque and it is typical of two of the lobby- 
ist’s chief techniques: Oversimplification 
and distortion. 

In their feverish (to use a medical term) 
attempts to throttle medicare, the AMA 
spokesmen are making the serious mistake 


of underestimating the intelligence of the 
American people. 

There usually are two reasonable sides to 
every issue (otherwise there would be no 
controversy) and this is true in the case of 
medicare. There are those who have serious 
reservations against it and make an intelli- 
gent case, just as there are those who make 
equally serious and intelligent arguments 
for it. When the chief tactics of one op- 
ponent consists of angry name calling, I 
would say its case must be very weak. 

In simplified form, the medicare 
that the AMA is fighting so vehemently in- 
volves the use of the social security system 
(through increased payments) to finance a 
program of hospitalization and nursing home 
care after we reach 65. The idea is that you 
pay the premiums (like Insurance prem- 
iums} during your peak earning years and 
receive the benefits when you are retired. 
If you are covered by social security, then 
once you reach 65, you automatically are 
eligible for the medicare benefits which in- 
clude hospitalization, some outpatient diag- 
nostic services, nursing home care and some 
home nursing care. You would not have to 
beg, borrow or crawl to get these services; 
they would be yours without any red tape 
or embarrassment because you would have 
helped pay for them through your social 
security deductions when you were working. 
You would pay your own doctors’ bills and 
choose your own doctors. 

Under the Kerr-Mills law, you have to 
prove actual financial need in order to get 
the benefits, which puts this type of pro- 
gram into the relief“ class and would be 
comparable to social security payments be- 
ing given the stigma of public welfare. 

How about private insurance, you ask, 
Fine, but remember, the premiums would 
have to be paid out of your pension pay~- 
ments and if your pension is small—well, 
that’s just too bad. 

Governor Rockefeller and others have said 
that while they're for medicare, they'd like 
to see an amendment that would allow indi- 
viduals the freedom of choosing between 
Federal and private health This 
is debatable, but certainly not unreasonable, 

The Governor is reported to have been so 
furious at Dr. Annis’ sniping in Albany that 
he told the doctor that the AMA “is the 
strongest political organization in the United 
States, with the excepion of the two major 
political parties.” 

Mr. Rockefeller could have added that 
while most politicians would make poor doc- 
tors, most doctors make terrible politicians. 

What Dr. Annis and his cohorts fall to take 
into account is that not all those who favor 
medicare are naive, foolish, stupid, bigoted, 
un-American and worse, any more than all 
those who are against medicare automati- 
cally ‘are true-blue 110-percent Americans 
and the salt of the earth. 

Medical opinion is not unanimously 
against medicare, I have talked with sey- 
eral doctors—members of the Albany County 
Medical Society—who have told me that 
they're strongly in favor of the medicare 
proposal but that they dare not say so 
publicly. As one told me: “The AMA and 
its local organizations make up the strongest 
trade union you can imagine. You've got to 
follow the AMA line if you want to get 
ahead. I've spent 7 years and most of my 
family’s savings to become a doctor and if I 
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got out of line, the AMA could all but ruin 
me overnight.” 

This is one of the little anecdotes that 
you won't hear Dr. Annis telling during his 
antimedicare campaign tour around the 
country, 

[From the Albany (N.Y.) Knickerbocker 
News, Mar. 6, 1964] 
ONE More PLUNGE INTO THE Hornet's Nest 
Or MEDICARE 


(By Robert G. Fichenberg) 


The easiest way to start an argument these 

days and spark an outpouring of letters is 
to take a stand on pigeons, Cassius Clay, 
fluoridation, the Delmar Bypass, and medi- 
care. 
Leaving the first four topics aside, in to- 
day's column at least, I now fully realize 
why there's so much emotional heat and con- 
fusion over the issues of medicare and the 
Kerr-Mills law. Too few individuals really 
understand what these programs are all 
about and are supposed to accomplish. 

On the basis of letters, phone calls, and in- 
person conversations I've had since last 
week's stories and columns on the antimedi- 
care scare talks given in the Albany area by 
Dr. Edward A. Annis, president of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, it’s apparent that 
there's an appalling amount of public mis- 
understanding—and just plain lack of 
knowledge—on this whole issue. 

Here’s why: 

The present medicare proposals and the 
Federal Kerr-Mills law are entirely separate 

, based on entirely different con- 
cepts because they would meet two com- 
pletely different types of need. They are re- 
lated only in the sense that one could sup- 
plement the other in much the same way as 
major medical insurance (or so-called catas- 
trophe insurance) supplements the Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield type of health insurance 
Even a cursory study of the two programs 
makes this clear. 

Medicare is a form of social insurance, 
financed from premium payments by the 
beneficiaries. It is like social security and, 
under present proposals, would become part 
of the social security system. 

The Kerr-Mills law is something else. It 
provides out-and-out public assistance 
financed through general taxes—to those 
who are financially unable (and can prove 
it) to pay for their medical treatment and 
whose relatives are unable to help them. In 
other words, it’s public welfare or relief. 

When an AMA spokesman or any other 
critic of medicare suggests that we abandon 
the medicare concept and rely on Kerr-Mills 
to care for the medical-financial problems 
of the elderly, this is precisely like suggest- 
ing that we kill social security and advise all 
social security eligibles to go on relief (and 
let the taxpayers worry about the problem) 
or move in with relatives. 

As even the most casual study of current 
medicare proposals will show, this program 
would provide only these services: hospitali- 
gation up to 90 days and/or nursing home 
care up to 180 days, home nursing care up 
to 240 days and all drugs used in the hos- 
pital or nursing home. There are several 
alternate proposals which would provide 
variations in options. However, this pro- 
gram would have no effect on doctor-patient 
relationships. It would not affect the 
patient's right to choose his own doctor. It 
would not pay doctors’ bills. Only the 
patient's doctor could order his hospitaliza- 
tion and only he could order the patient’s 
discharge. 

Under this program, once an individual is 
enrolled in the social security program, he 
automatically would become eligible for 
Medicare benefits when he reached 65, for 
he would have earned this right through the 
social security payments he had made dur- 
ing hie working years. He wouldn't have to 
Zo on welfare—for this is what Kerr-Milis 
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actually is—and prove he was “needy,” any was “a sorry mess” (he later executed a 180- 


more than any social security recipient today 
has to take a pauper's oath to receive his 
monthly checks. 

Where would Kerr-Mills fit into the medi- 
care program? It could be expanded so that 
it could be used—like “catastrophe insur- 
ance”—when an elderly patient exhausts his 
medicare benefits, needs still further medical 
treatment and cannot afford it. 

Any Federal medicare program would be 
uniform, of course, throughout the Nation, 
as social security is now. In other words, an 
elderly patient in Mississippi would receive 
the same benefits, based on the same eligi- 
bility rules, as a similar patient in New 
York. 

This is not true at present under Kerr- 
Mills. Each State makes its own rules, the 
chief Federal requirement being that each 
State’s financial assistance program must be 
uniform throughout its own welfare dis- 
tricts. Thus the eligibility rules and benefits 
vary widely from State to State and some 
States don't participate at all in this Federal- 
State program. Thus, under Kerr-Mills, our 
typical elderly patient would be much better 
off in New York State than he would, say, in 
Arkansas, and obviously infinitely better off 
than if he lived in a State that ignored the 
availability of Kerr-Mills funds. 

However, even under New York State's 
liberal standards, an elderly person must 
meet certain requirements before he can re- 
ceive Kerr-Mills “relief” type of medical care. 
In the case of a married couple over 65 who 
are seeking full benefits, their combined an- 
nual income must not exceed $2,600, their 
combined cash reserve must not exceed 
$1,300, they may not have any life insurance 
with a cash value higher than $500 and they 
may own no property other than their own 
home, their personal clothing and minimum 
household effects. All income and property 
in excess of these minimums must be liqui- 
dated for medical expenses. Under a sliding 
scale system, if the cost of essential medical 
care exceeds the remaining income, the ap- 
plicant is considered needy“ for the differ- 
ence between the two, providing that all 
close relatives certify and prove they are un- 
able to provide any financial assistance. 

As a public welfare system, this admittedly 
is outstanding, but it still is public relief. 
And it obviously would not help the many 
retired persons whose resources are consider- 
ably higher than these minimums, yet who 
by no means could afford the expenses of an 
extended illness. Medicare's the answer. 

The AMA's chief argument against medi- 
care is that it would be an “opening wedge” 
for socialized medicine. Let's demolish this 
argument quickly and briefly. First, most 
of the new hospital construction in this 
Nation couldn’t have been accomplished 
without Federal (Hill-Burton Act) subsi- 
dies—and how many complaints of “‘social- 
ized medicine” have you heard from medical 
people on this score? Second, while medi- 
care primarily would provide hospitalization, 
the Kerr-Mills law provides for all medical 
services and and supplies, including the 
services of doctors, dentists, podiatrists and 
optometrists, This is where the AMA’s so- 
cialized medicine” bugaboo comes com- 
pletely apart, for by any standard, Kerr- 
Mills is socialized medicine in its purest 
form, since the Government is completely 
involved in the whole medical treatment 
process—doctor, medicine, nursing, and hos- 
pitalization. 

If this is so, you may ask, then why isn't 
the AMA concerned about Kerr-Mills? I 
wonder. Could it be because Kerr-Mills ap- 
plies only to patients who couldn't afford to 
pay doctors" bills anyway? 

Now back to the AMA's Dr. Annis, Before 
Governor Rockefeller, State Social Welfare 
Commissioner Wyman and several other 
State officials set him straight, the good 
doctor had told Albany audiences that the 
administration of Kerr-Mills in this State 
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degree turn and said New York could be 
proud" of its achievements) and he pointed 
to Texas and Kentucky, where he said the 
program is working just fine. One of our 
mailbag writers swallowed this line, unsub- 
stantiated, and mentioned it in his letter. 

Well, how does Kerr-Mills work in Ken- 
tucky, for example? If you live in Kentucky, 
are elderly, need medical treatment and can 
prove you're destitute and your kinfolk can't 
help you, the Bluegrass State will use Kerr- 
Mills Federal funds to provide a maximum 
of 10 days’ hospitalization, but only if a 
doctor certifies that (a) your ailment is 
“acute,” (b) it is an emergency and (c) 
there's a risk of death. Isn't that just fine 
and dandy? Can you imagine the frustra- 
tion, humiliations, and bureaucratic redtape 
you’d have to endure under this program, 
and how little you'd get if you got it? Dr. 
Annis, of course, didn’t go into these details 
when he was in Albany, 

Nor did Dr. Annis publicly report how he 
was forced to eat his words and back down 
on his criticisms of New York State's pro- 
grams after he had been personally chewed 
out by several of this State’s highest officials. 
One official told him, in essence: “I'm shocked 
that a professional man of your standard 
would come into a sophisticated State like 
New York without even having gotten your 
facts straight or up to date and peddle this 
nonsense. This sort of performance only 
serves to add to the confusion over this 
issue.“ 

What can be done, then, about the prob- 
lem that results from our increasing popula- 
tion of elderly citizens and the soaring costs 
of medical care? The best solution would be 
a medicare program for the general elderly 
population, plus an expanded and nationally 
uniform Kerr-Mills program for those who 
either have exhausted their medicare bene- 
fits or have been public welfare clients from. 
the start. 

All statistical studies show that people over 
65 generally have half the income of those 
under 65 and twice the medical needs. To 
Say that private insurance alone can carry 
this load with the increasing number of el- 
derly people having longer illness is the sheer- 
est nonsense. For one thing, it would mean 
that health insurance premiums would shoot 
out of sight and most aged persons would be 
priced out of the health Insurance market, 

To say that an elderly person who becomes 
ill and can’t afford his medical bills must be 
a drain on his children (who have their own 
medical bills) liquidate most of his assets or 
“go on relief” is the ultimate in heartless 
cynicism and raises many questions, One 
sample: What happens to the pensioner who 
does use all his savings and other assets— 
after he leaves the hospital? Is he to swal- 
low his pride, move in with his children and 
be dependent on them for the rest of his life? 
Or does he go on welfare? Is this what the 
medicare critics mean by “the good old- 
fashioned American way“? 

The AMA notwithstanding, let us fervently 
hope not. 


[From the Albany (N.Y.) Knickerbocker 
News, Feb. 27, 1964] 


MEDICARE MISINFORMATION 


In a whirlwind trip to the capital district, 
the president of the American Medical As- 
sociation has made the best case yet for 
medicare. 

Dr. Edward R. Annis attacked everyone in 
sight—the social welfare department, Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller and the State government, 
President Johnson, the press and virtually 
everyone who doesn't go right down the line 
with the AMA against medicare. 

He made it clear that the AMA's well- 
financed campaign against medicare for the 
elderly through social security is a passionate 
crusade to the death—and perhaps beyond- 
No doubt about it. 
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Of Monday's promedicare editorial in the 
Knickerbocker News, he said: It was filled 
with the usual type of drivel and misinfor- 
mation that fills the liberal press of the 
United States.” 

Of those political leaders who favor medi- 
care programs and thus come under the 
AMA's stern disapproval, he said they are 
“charlatans” and “are as bad as the quacks 
of old.“ 

But what of doctors who put together a 
powerful political lobby to block legislation? 
Here Dr. Annis becomes so righteous that it 
tears at your heartstrings: “Doctors do not 
like to enter the field of politics * * * but 
when you have opportunistic politicians 
making false promises, there is no choice.” 

Of New York State, he said it was doing a 
“sorry job“ of implementing the Kerr-Mills 
Medical care law (which includes the re- 
quirement of a degrading “means test” to 
Getermine whether and how much aid an 
applicant shall receive) and laid the blame 
squarely on Governor Rockefeller and State 
welfare officials. 


But after he saw Governor Rockefeller and 


got the facts (Who is misinformed now, Dr. 
Annis?), he quickly calmed down and 

his tune. New York State, it turns 
out, leads the Nation in recipients, expendi- 
tures, scope and duration of benefits under 
Kerr-Mills. And the good doctor, fresh from 
his conference with the Governor, said the 
State “can be proud“ of the way it uses 
Kerr-Mills for those who can prove financial 
need. 


Obviously, Dr. Annis hasn't done his 
homework. Nor does he ever, it seems to 
Us. In switching from facts to careless 
name calling, he may represent the powerful 
and tightly run AMA lobby, but we seriously 
question that the AMA represents the ma- 
jority of the doctors in the United States. 

And if it is liberal to want to save old 
People the pain and embarrassment of ill 
health and dependence on others, we accept 
the tag gladly. 

We said Monday and say again: Medicare 
is nothing more or less than a means of 
setting aside money during one's productive 
Years so that proper care will not be finan- 
cially ruinous in the years when poor health 
is more of a likelihood and earning power is 
less than it once was. 

Dr, Annis says we are misinformed. Just 
What part of this statement, Doctor, is mis- 
information? Or is it easier merely to 
Tush around the country, playing fast and 
loose with the facts and calling names? 


Pennsylvania State Senator George B. 
Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, the 
long public service and brilliant career 
of Pennsylvania State Senator George B. 
Stevenson was brough to a tragic close 
last Thursday when he suffered a fatal 
heart attack during the height of the 
flood in Lock Haven. Prior to his retire- 
Ment in 1962, he had been an outstand- 
ing member of the Pennsylvania State 
Senate for 24 years and since retirement. 
he had continued his interest in public 
affairs, serving as librarian of the Penn- 
pai ia Senate at the time of his 
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The first of the four dams in the Sus- 
quehanna River flood control plan was 
built by the State of Pennsylvania, and 
named in honor of George B. Steven- 
son in recognition of his great interest 
and hard work in flood control planning. 
Without the Stevenson Dam, and the 
Alvin R. Bush Dam, recently completed 
by the U.S. Army Engineers, the dam- 
ages from last week's floods would have 
been more disastrous in north-central 
Pennsylvania. 

George Stevenson was a fine gentle- 
man, a true friend, an outstanding legis- 
lator, and a leader among men. He will 
be sorely missed. The following edi- 
torial from the Lock Haven (Pa.) Ex- 
press, Senator Stevenson’s hometown 
newspaper, graphically expresses the love 
and respect in which this great statesman 
was held by his neighbors and fellow 
Pennsylvanians: 

DISTINGUISHED CITIZEN 


When the Senate of Pennsylvania formally 
took leave of the late Honorable George B. 
Stevenson as their friend and colleague, they 
adopted a resolution which said: 

“Such men are few and the senate can 
ill afford their loss. But they have earned 
the rest they now seek They have served 
long and well and in the estimation of all of 
us they have seved above and beyond the call 
of duty.” 

This resolution, adopted by the senate 
when Mr. Stevenson and Charles Mallery, of 
Hollidaysburg, retired from legislative duties 
2 years ago, may well serve as the eulogy 
for Senator Stevenson whose life was one of 
public service and devotion to duty. 

It was a sad, but significant, coincidence 
that Mr. Stevenson's death should occur at 
the time of a flood, the worst to be felt in his 
home community for 14 years, and a flood 
which have been far more severe and more 
damaging except for the work he, himself, 
had done over the past quarter of a century, 

Many people in this area have worked long 
and hard to fight the menace of floods in the 
west branch but none of them will dispute 
the assertion that Mr. Stevenson began ear- 
lier and carried the burden longer, more will- 
ingly and more consistently and effectively, 
than others. He worked with everyone else 
in this great undertaking, and when others 
relaxed their efforts temporarily, he kept on 
with the sustained campaign to end flood 
losses, anxieties, and dangers. Much of the 
credit for what has been accomplished be- 
longs to him, and his unflagging faith that 
hard work would achieve the desired goal. 
He was never lacking in hope, never laggard 
when hard work was needed. 

What Mr. Stevenson did for flood control, 
he did likewise and with similar sustained 
conviction and willing effort, for other com- 
munity projects and objectives. Few, in- 
deed, are the constructive activities of this 
corner of Pennsylvania, toward which Mr. 
Stevenson did not make a contribution. 

Mr. Stevenson was no prophet lacking in 
honor at home, but not all of his fellow citi- 
zens of central Pennsylvania, who knew how 
hard and how well he worked on their behalf 
in the State legislature, realized his stature 
as a Pennsylvanian. If he had been less 
self-effacing in his efforts in the legislature, 
less devoted to the public interest, and more 
interested in his own fame and fortune, there 
is little doubt that he could have been a 
candidate for statewide public office. He 
could have made himself a prospective nomi- 
nee for Governor, if he had been less eager 
to achieve legislative victories that would 
benefit all of Pennsylyania and more con- 
cerned with gaining a public reputation for 
himself. He knew that the man who brings 
warring factions together and makes it pos- 
sible for them to agree on a common objec- 
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tive must be modest and unselfish. He chose 
that role without hesitation and found his 
reward in the quiet achievement of valuable 
advances which have benefited the entire 
State. 

In his own hometown of Lock Haven, Mr. 
Stevenson exemplified the same qualities he 
displayed sò well in Harrisburg. As a school- 
teacher, as a school director, as a postmaster, 
as a mayor, and as a legisiator, he applied a 
keen intelligence, a winning personality, and 
a sturdy character, in the service of the 
community. 

He was, in every good sense, a public serv- 
ant, who labored for the welfare of the public 

rather than for personal advantage. 

Few men earn such an epitaph. 


King Paul of Greece 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on 
March 12, 1964, the funeral services of 
the King of the Hellenes, Paul I, were 
conducted in Athens, Greece, with heads 
of state from throughout the world in- 
cluding representatives from the United 
States. In Washington, D.C., at the 
Greek Orthodox Cathedral of Saint 
Sophia, a requiem mass was held at 11 
am., conducted by the bishop of the 
southeast diocese of the Greek Orthodox 
Church and 10 Greek Orthodox priests, 
in the presence of the President of the 
United States, Justices of the Supreme 
Court, Members of Congress, the Cabi- 
net, Ambassadors and members of the 
diplomatic corps and many others. On 
Monday, March 9, the Senate unani- 
mously approved a resolution extending 
deep sympathies to Their Majesties and 
the people of Greece on the passing of 
the late King Paul I and eulogized him 
for the many things he had done for his 
country and for world peace. King Paul 
I was late ruler of an honored and re- 
spected nation. I believe it fitting at 
this point that we make a part of the 
Record the eulogy read by the Rev. 
Father Tavlarides, which was in the 
form of the instructions given by King 
Paul to his son, now King Constantine, 
at the time he reached manhood at the 
age of 18. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: > 

God has willed that you will someday reign 
over the Hellenes, over that glorious heroic 
and noble nation of ours.. This outpouring 
of divine grace upon you constitutes a high 
honor as well as a weighty inheritance. From 
this day on you become my coworker in the 
effort to serve the welfare and progress of 
my people. 

Lam convinced that your love for the Greek 
people, equal to my infinite love for them, 
win fill your heart with the same happiness 
that it fills mine. 

The Greek people, paying a price for their 
glorious history and suffering which is a 
result of their still continuing struggles for 
a better humanity, have not as yet had the 
opportunity either to make peaceful use of 
their potentialities, or to attain those stand- 
ards of life that should be for them a just 
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and deserving reward. This is why you 
should lovingly give your all for them, and 
even sacrifice yourself for them. 

My son, I charge you to make every effort 
to be a justice-loving, humble and untiring 
laborer of the exaltation and glory of Greece. 
Be ever the protector of the democratic prin- 
ciples of our form of government, as well as 
the defender of the freedom and the consti- 
tutional rights of Greece. Devote your whole 
life to the welfare of your country. 

There is no more noble or worthwhile mis- 
sion to which you can dedicate yourself. Re- 
member always that it is more honorable for 
a King to undergo personal! suffering himself, 
than to see his people and his country suffer 
or live in distress. 

Work hard, my son, to prove yourself 
worthy of the Greek soldier, whom you will 
one day lead. As commander in chief of the 
Armed Forces, you must be guided and in- 
spired by the glorious and heroic traditions 
of those who have defended the honor of 
our country; our Armed Forces must be re- 
spected by our friends and feared by our 
enemies—as proud representatives of a proud 
nation. 

Be the guardian and protector of our Holy 
Orthodox Church. Draw your strength from 
and establish your power on the love and 
loyalty of your subjects. Heal insults and 
injuries through forgiveness; dissensions 
through unity; errors through truth; doubt 
through truth, 

My son, I pray that you and my people 
may know days of glory in the noble race for 
culture and progress. 

May the all-merciful Lord make you an 
instrument of peace, and may He in His 
loving kindness always protect Greece and 
you, my son. 


Amphibious Power Essential 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 
Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker; 


under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 


[From the San Diego Union, Feb. 28, 1964] 
OCEANS Key ro VICTORY—AMPHIBIOUS POWER 
ESSENTIAL 


In a nuclear war there will be only losers. 
In a limited war, there will be winners and 
losers. 

This neatly sums up the military situation 
in today’s world. It was put this way by 
Maj. Gen. Victor Krulak, commander-desig- 
nate of the Pacific Fleet Marine Force and 
former commander of the San Diego Marine 
Recruit Depot, in a talk before the San 
Diego Council of the Navy League of the 
United States. 

No nation is going to commit suicide—but 
many certainly are going to commit aggres- 
sion, 

General Krulak pointed out that whenever 
we have been able to help our friends, com- 
munism has been halted or contained. He 
recalled the examples of Korea, South Viet- 
nam, Formosa, and Lebanon. 

Where the United States has not been able 
to help by supplies or reinforcements, such 
as in Tibet, Manchuria or Hungary, com- 
munism has successfully carried out aggres- 
sion. 

Communism will never make the fatal 
mistake of the big war, but will commit ag- 
gressions when and where it is safe to do so, 
and will promote other types of wars and 
revolutions to keep the sores of discontent 
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and turmoil festering, sapping the strength 
and will of the United States. 

We are an impatient people and the Com- 
munists figure that time is not on our side 
but theirs. Premier Khrushchev, of the 
Soviet Union, the other day told an Italian 
reporter he can pitt easily as far as America 
is concerned. 

We have no abureacive intentions, 

If the primary military problem in the area 
of our self-interest, other than to maintain 
a nuclear supremacy to make an atomic at- 
tack on the United States inadvisable, is that 
of the limited war, how are we to meet it? 

Keneral Krulak believes the Navy-Marine 
amphibious team is the most effective, most 
adaptable, most mobile and most quickly 
usable force that can be applied along the 
rims of all the continents. 

And the force can be applied to the degree 
needed, from a virtual pinprick to a nuclear 
bomb smash, 

Power is useless if it cannot be applied. 
An amphibious force carries everything it 
needs—from bases to supplies to foot soldiers 
to bombs—and can be operated at sea in- 
definitely. 

The Western alliance, and in fact all of 
the alliances, in which the United States has 
become a partner, are essentially maritime 
packs. The oceans give us common borders. 

The only way the borders across the sea 
can be sealed off from us is by our inability 
to reach them. What a tragic mistake it will 
be, if ever we abandon the ocean highways. 


Demonstration on New York’s 


Triborough Bridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Charleston Evening Post of Charleston, 
S.C., is one of the most outstanding and 
outspoken daily newspapers in this coun- 
try. I have long been impressed with 
the editorial comments of this news- 
paper's able editor, Mr. Robert M. Hitt, 
Jr., and I have been particularly im- 
pressed with an editorial which appeared 
in the March 10, 1964, issue of the 
Charleston Evening Post. This editorial 
is entitled “Tearing Communities Apart,” 
and lends further evidence to the already 
established fact that in the question of 
so-called civil rights agitation, the crux 
of the problem turns around whose ox 
is being gored. Mr. President, I wish to 
read this excellent editorial for the bene- 
fit of the Senate, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

The editorial was read; and there be- 
ing no objection, the editorial was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

TEARING COMMUNITIES APART 

“On to the bridge,” somebody shouted 
and at 4:30 pm., Friday, traffic on New 
York’s Triborough Bridge was blocked by 
civil rights demonstrators who parked auto- 
mobiles, scattered garbage and broken glass 
about and then sat down on the bridge with 
arms linked. 

Policemen got to the scene and begged the 
Congress of Racial Equality demonstrators 
to get up and let traffic pass, but they re- 
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fused to budge. When policemen began to 


remove the protesters bodily, a CORE on- 


looker said please don't drag them through 
the glass and garbage they had strewn about. 

Assistant demonstrators began handing 
out leaflets to the irate motorists who were 
backed up, several lanes abreast, for a dis- 
tance of 5 miles. The leaflet said: 

“East River CORE is engaging in civil 
disobedience today to protest the unsafe 
and overcrowded ‘schools in East Harlem. 
We regret to inconvenience people passing 
through our neighborhood on their way home 
to better sections of the city, but we are both 
very sorry and very angry about the way 
that Negro and Puerto Rican children are 
treated in the richest city in the wealthiest 
country in the world.” 

The thwarted motorists were not amused 
by the demonstrators who cared not a whit 
about trampling on the civil rights of thou- 


` sands of New Yorkers trying to get home. 


Many motorists reacted to the leaflets by 
throwing garbage at the demonstrators. 

The incident brought the wrath of the 
New York Times down on the demonstra- 
tors. “The reaction of the infuriated motor- 
ists * * * was an accurate indication of the 
hostility such perversions of the integration 
drive must arouse in even the most sym- 
pathetic of communities,” said the Times. 
The New York Herald Tribune was not 
moved to editorial comment. 

In its own peculiar way of analyzing prob- 
lems, the Times urged the demonstrators 
to read what Prof. Oscar Handlin of Har- 
vard has written about such carryings-on. 
His conclusion is that sit-ins and lie-downs 
and street demonstrations are just what is 
needed in the South, but that such tactics 
are self-defeating in such cities as New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston. 

“The battle for equality of opportunity 
is the common responsibility of all New 
Yorkers,” reminds the Times. “It will not 
be won by tactics that tear the community 
apart.” 

It's OK to tear Southern communities 
apart, says the Times in effect, so for good- 
ness’ sake let's keep the demonstrations be- 
low the Mason-Dixon line. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing broadcast on March 5 by Bob White 
on the Life Line program is an excellent 
tribute to one of the greatest Americans 
of all history. The Members of the Con- 
gress and the people of the country, par- 
ticularly our youth, will benefit from 
reading this great address: 

A GREAT AMERICAN 

More than a year ago, alone in his hotel 
residence in New York City, a man 83 years 
old sat down at his desk and began to write. 
To the general public he was already a figure 
out of the history books, seen mistily and 
often through the trick mirrors of prejudice 
and old, petty rancor. His country, to which 
he had dedicated a full life of splendid sérv- 
ice, scarcely knew he was still alive.. Once he 
had spoken of how old soldiers never die, but 
only fade away. 

For 10 years he had been silent, watching 
his country sundered from its very soul by a 
constant sneering and at patriotism 
and virtue, then beginning to seek again for 
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what it had lost. In a wrenching irony 
wrought by little minds, that would have 
made a lesser man bitter, he had been called 
upon just once to serve during those 10 years; 
to settle a spiteful, squawking little squabble 
between two rival sponsors of amateur ath- 
letes. This, for the man who led the greatest 
last stand in Amerioan history, and won the 
only decisive military victory over commu- 
nism in arms in the history of the West. 
This. it seemed, was all his country had left 
for him to do. 

But Gen, Douglas MacArthur was and is 
too great a patriot to believe that. Even in 
the twilight of his life he could see that one 
way remained for him to serve. He could tell 
What he had done for America, and why, hop- 
ing thereby to show young Americans, in his 
own words, “that a country and government 
such as ours is worth fighting for, and dying 
tor.“ 

The memoirs of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
will appear in print this year. It is hard to 
imagine a time when the need for them 
could be greater. For those who read them 
with the care and respect they deserve, they 
can give not only new insights into history 
but—far more important—a grander, more 
Sweeping and more vividly personal apprecia- 
tion of the meaning of patriotism. To con- 
vey that meaning is General MacArthur's 
Objective in writing of his career, the history 
he has known and the victories he won. He 
should attain that objective as he has at- 
tained so many others down the corridors of 
time. 

Here was a man who grew up breathing the 
very air of the greatest American epic of all: 
the conquest of the West. His boyhood was 
spent on the Army posts scattered far and 
wide over the High Plains in the time of the 
cowboy, the cattle drive, the iron horse” 
and the marauding Indians that is still so 
familiar and beloved to almost every Amer- 
ican. His father was an Army colonel at the 
age of 19, who won the Congressional Medal 
of Honor by leading to victory what military 
historians have called the most unbelievable 
Charge in our military history—straight up 
&n almost sheer mountainside at Missionary 
Ridge near Chattanooga, Tenn., to plant the 
American flag alone at its crest. All his life, 
Douglas MacArthur's sole ambition has been 
to serve his country in arms, to protect her 
against all enemies. 

After showing brilliant military leadership 
in the First World War, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur became the youngest Army Chief of 
Staff in our history between the two World 
Wars. Having thus reached the highest mili- 
tary post his country then had to offer him, 
with many of the best years of his life still 
ahead of him, he left the United States (after 
his Chief of Staff term was completed) to 
take charge of the new army in the Philip- 
Pine Islands. Here, in the Far East, the rising 
power of the Japanese Empire was looming 
large, though all too many Americans ignored 
it. In the Philippines, almost on Japan's 
doorstep, the threat of aggression was ever 
Present. General MacArthur bullt to meet 
it, using only the tools he had and the slight 
aid a niggardly War Department would give 
him. Long before the blow finally fell he 
knew, with a cold military certainty, that he 
could not repel it or ever turn it aside for 
long. While his countrymen still would not 
look and would not think, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur had laid his plans for the last stand 
he knew he would have to make. 

The Japanese assault came, in overwhelm- 
ing numbers and military strength. Our 
fleet, battered and beaten, fell back from 
bomb-blasted Pearl Harbor to the ports of 
our own west coast. Everywhere in East 
Asia and the Pacific, Japanese arms surged 
forward to victory—everywhere, but in one 
Place—a place called Bataan. 

Six weeks after Pearl Harbor, Bataan was 
a smoke-blackened bit of land—one tiny 
Peninsula, with the island of Corregidor— 
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set in a ring of fire. The whole might of the 
Japanese Empire bore down upon it. The 
American people, starved for hope, looked 
across 5.000 enemy-ruled miles to that bit of 
land—and saw that the flag was still there. 

An entire Japanese Army was flung back, 
crushed and broken, from the last defense 
line on Bataan. Japan had conquered the 
whole of the British and Dutch empires in 
Asia in 2 months covering thousands of 
miles and many vast islands and nations. 
Bataan Peninsula held out for 5 months; the 
island of Corregidor, for 6. Japanese armies 
used in other conquests had to be brought 
to the Philippines to reinforce their original 
armies of invasion, before the American guns 
were still. When at last the sun and the 
flag went down over Corregidor, its food and 
water were gone, though never its spirit. 
The next morning the sun rose at the Coral 
Sea, and on the first great American victory 
in the Pacific. 

The last stand which Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur had planned and led had bridged all 
those terrible months between our greatest 
defeat and the first of our victories. When, 
on the President's direct order he left Bataan 
just before its fall, to take up a greater 
command elsewhere, he told the people of 
the Philippines whose liberty he had defend- 
ed so desperately: “I shall return.” And he 
did return, in command of one of the might- 
lest and most victorious military forces in 
all the long history of nations. 

After the triumph over Japan, it was Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur who planned and carried 
out the enormously difficult task of trans- 
forming that unhappy land from a realm of 
berserk fury and ritual suicide into a free 
and prosperous country with a new-found 
respect for human dignity. To this day, the 
common people of Japan call him simply 
“The General”—the general of peace. 

In the year 1950 the full power of a 
mighty Communist army, trained and 
equipped by the generals of Stalin, struck 
South Korea in the most cruel and open ag- 
gression since Hitler's. Due to uncertainty 
and appeasement in our foreign policy we 
had furnished it with little or no protection. 
The Communist advance, spearheaded by 
huge tanks, rolled southward. Again, as be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, unwise cutbacks in de- 
fense spending had left us with only a 
thin military shell instead of a hard core of 
fighting capacity. The few garrison troops 
we still had in Japan were hardly ready for 
war. 

Yet once the Communists had attacked, 
America knew they must be stopped; once, 
again, American called upon the first soldier 
of the Republic to halt them, (They callled 
it a “United Nations police action,” and oth- 
er nations sent Red Cross units and a few 
platoons. Ninety percent of the non-Korean 
blood and the death was ours, America’s.) 
It seemed there would not be time to act be- 
fore all South Korea was overrun. On the 
Naktong River the order came to stand or 
die. Americans held. The Communists were 
hurled back. 

Almost from the beginning of the Korean 
war, General MacArthur was planning not 
only how to stop the Communist enemy but 
how to defeat him. His plan was an am- 
phibious landing at Inchon, a Korean city 
in enemy hands which has some of the high- 
est tides in the world. Nearly all of Gen- 
eral MacArthur's advisers said the plan was 
impossible. He was sure it could be done— 
if he had U.S. Marines to lead the assault. 
For years little men had been bandying 
about the charge that there was bad blood 
between General MacArthur and the Marines. 
But in this, the most important battle of 
his life, he called upon the Marines to win 
it for him, They did. The Inchon landing 
was a total success. 

Yet Bo near is night to the nbontide, that 
within fewer months than it had taken him 
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to win this victory, the First Soldier of the 
Republic was to taste the ingratitude of his 
Republic. A new enemy, Red China, entered 
the war, and at the highest levels in Wash- 
ington it was decided that this was a war 
America must not win. It was hoped we 
would not lose; but the best we were to be 
allowed to hope for—and to fight for—was 
a stalemate, Never before in our history of 
contending for freedom had we set ourselves 
so small and so poor a goal. 

“In war,” Gen. Douglas MacArthur be- 
lieved and later said, “there is no substitute 
for victory.“ The man who had held out 
alone at Bataan against the masters of half 
a world, and beaten a triumphant Commu- 
nist army to its knees at Inchon, would not 
ask American boys to die for a stalemate. 
So he was dismissed from his post, one of 
the most shameful acts in all our history. 

Upon his return to our shores, he was 
greeted with an outpouring of admiration 
and affection from the American people such 
as they rarely bestow or have bestowed upon 
anyone. 

There will be last stands in the years to 
come as there have been in the years gone 
by; there will be splendid recoveries, and 
mighty returns, and the teaching of peace, 
and the transformation of defeat into vic- 
tory. But to make sure that that the recov- 
eries and the victories and the peace are 
ours, not our enemies, we must continue to 
breed the men who will shape them. There 
is no substitute for victory. But there must 
be substitutes, and equals, for Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur when he is gone from among us. 

By taking heed to what made him what 
he was and is, by honoring with him the 


can do is take full advantage of his last 
offering. 


Beef Import Action Needed Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
by the president of the Washington State 
Cattlemen’s Association. 


There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 


PRESIDENT’s MESSAGE: Import ACTION NEEDED 
Now 

Right now, today * * * The need for con- 
certed action by the individuals and the 
associations of the beef cattle industry is 
greater than it has been for many years 
perhaps greater than ever before. 

The rising tide of foreign beef imports, 
heaped on top of our own record production 
of beef, has the American beef industry “on 
the ropes.” We have lived for years with the 
normal variation in domestic beef produc- 
tion; this is part of the business, and al- 
though we can exercise only limited control 
over it, we can make periodic adjustments 
and over the long pull manage to make a fair 
living. But the essentially uncontrolled and 
rapidly increasing flow of foreign beef into 
our domestic market is something we cannot 
cope with. Unless we in the cattle business 
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band together in an all-out effort to correct 
the import situation at once, many of us 
will see the day when we won't have an ade- 
quate beef industry in this country and the 
Nation will be largely dependent upon for- 
eign sources for its meat supply. 

American farmers and ranchers have done 
a tremendous job of cutting production costs 
and increasing production per acre and per 
worker, but unless we are willing to sacrifice 
our high standard of living we cannot com- 
pete with countries where 2-year-old cattle 
can be produced for $6.50 per head. In spite 
of our efficiency of production, the longrun 
outlook for the American cowman is far from 
bright unless we can obtain some protection 
through a realistic tariff and quota formula 
or imported beef and beef products. 

The consensus of opinion among industry 
leaders at the recent convention of the 
American National Cattlemen's Association 
at Memphis was that we do not desire to 
completely exclude foreign beef from our 
market—that we do not want Government 
subsidies to compensate for the difference in 
production costs that exists between Austral- 
ian and New Zealand beef and our own—but 
that we do want a “fair shake” in our own 
market. This can best be done through a 
system of reasonable tariffs and quotas. 

An agreement has been made between our 
Government and Australia and New Zealand 
which sets the amount of beef which may 
be shipped into this country from Australia 
and New Zealand at the average of the im- 
ports during 1962-63 plus a 4-percent in- 
crease each year starting in 1964 to keep the 
Tate of imports in balance with our antici- 
pated population increase. This will hold 
1964 imports below the 1963 level, but it will 
not entirely alleviate the depressing effect on 
domestic prices for beef. This agreement was 
made by the Government without industry 
support. The American National Cattlemen's 
Association advocates pegging the import 
level at the average of the 5 years prior to, but 
not including 1963. 

Beef and veal imports from Australia have 
increased from 18 million pounds of product 
in 1958 to 517 million pounds in 1963. Ship- 
ments of beef and veal from New Zealand 
to the United States have increased from 184 
million pounds of product in 1958 to 244 
million pounds in 1963. Australia has devel- 
oped only about one-third of its beef produc- 
tion potential and is actively seeking new 
world markets since the expiration of its 
trade agreement with Great Britain. Prob- 
ably we have seen only the beginning of the 
importation of Australian beef unless we 
are successful in securing tariff and quota 
protection. 

Again I say there has never been a time 
when industrywide action and support has 
been so imperative, I urge everyone engaged 
in the cattle business to write to his Con- 


gressman and to Senators Macnuson and 


Jackson demanding their best efforts in 
securing tariff and quota protection against 
excessive beef imports. No need to cite a lot 
of figures or to use fancy language * * * 
simply tell them the high level of imports 
are killing the domestic beef industry and 
you expect them to use their influence to 
help correct the situation. It's fine for our 
county associations to write letters also, but 
in this case our need is for the greatest pos- 
sible number of letters objecting to the cur- 
rent import situation and asking relief from 
it. A letter from every member of every 
livestock tion in the country is 
needed if we hope to protect our Interest as 
individuals and to preserve our domestic 
beef industry for the good of the Nation. 
Sincerely, 


Bos HENSEL, 
President, Washington Cattlemen's 
Association. 
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L.B.J. No Amateur in Conduct of Foreign 
Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to my colleagues a most interesting 
and penetrating article about President 
Johnson’s conduct of foreign affairs, 
written by John P, Leacacos in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


The article follows: 

CLEARING THE FoG: L. B. J. No AMATEUR IN 
CONDUCT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(By John P. Leacacos) 

WasHINGrON.— There's considerable guff 
going around about President Johnson and 
U.S. foreign policy these days that overlooks 
a few points the citizens of the Republic 
ought to bear in mind, To start with: 

Don't sell L.B.J. short in his handling of 
foreign affairs. The President is one of the 
most astute political animals of our times. 
President Kennedy knew what he was doing 
when he had L. B. J. sit through with him 
at all the meetings of the National Security 
Council and above all at the “Excom” group 
that ran the Cuban missile crisis in October 
1962. X 
The attacks on the President for the cur- 
rent crises on the world map are often par- 
tisan in the sense that any opposition tries 
to get as much mileage as possible out of 
criticizing foreign policies for which they 
have no responsibility. They are the snide 
asides of the Capital’s ankle-snappers, who 
petulantly nip at the heels of the men in 
power, because they do not coincide with 
their own untested preconceptions. Wash- 
ington, the sounding board of the country, 
is full of such phonies. 

The events abroad which have exploded 
since L.B.J. took office in the main would 
have happened anyhow, no matter who was 
in the White House. The natural erosion 
of the status quo and the revolutionary tur- 
bulence is—and is going to continue to be— 
& constant factor for all American Presidents 
in the foreseeable future. 

The President, moreover, brings a new 
quotient to foreign policy preparation: inti- 
mate legislative experience in the heart of 
Capitol Hill’s power. White House aids 
and former congressional associates point 
out that after World War II a new and un- 
precedented element entered U.S. foreign 
policy. This was the direct participation of 
the Congress in authorizing and appropriat- 
ing American resources on behalf of vast 
new programs—Greco-Turkish aid for the 
Truman doctrine, billions for the Marshall 
plan, more billions in armaments for NATO. 

As a Senator and now as President, LB.. 
was and is an acknowledged expert on the 
US. budgetary process—what moneys are 
going to what objectives. 

Finally, just as President Johnson in- 
herited the power and prerequisites of the 
Presidency, so has he inherited its respon- 
sibilities and its problems. Panama, Castro, 
Vietnam are strict descendants of what the 
United States did or did not do under Presi- 
dents Eisenhower and Kennedy. The expert 
and impartial rating on how L.B.J. handled 
or is handling these crises is this: 

Panama—Fast on the uptake In telephon- 
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ing President Chiari of Panama right away. 
But LBJ. got bogged down in messing 
around over the semantics of did we say 
we would “discuss” or “negotiate” revision 
of the Panama Canal treaty. The inside 
word is that LB. J. listened with too open an 
ear to the 19th century “manifest destiny“ 
routine of Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Democrat, of Georgia, the Senate power- 
house whom he must court for civil rights. 

Cuba.—When Fidel Castro cut off our water 
at Guantanamo, L.BJ. got high marks for 
the way he reacted. He ordered the base 
made independent. He dampened down the 
burgeoning heat that could have inflated the 
issue into a storm. For that L.BJ. owed 
thanks to an old pro and Democratic side- 
kick, Averell Harriman, Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs, who advised L. B. J. 
not to horse around with two-bit issues. 

Vietnam.—This will be the hardnosed test. 
Vietnam has been a can of worms for years. 
Now the processes of history beyond our 
control—Red China, De Gaulle, combat 
fatigue of 20 years in southeast Asia—are 
bringing new configurations to the problem. 
But the President, first and last, is an ac- 
tivist; he is not the man to be content to 
let things ride. How and where we will ride 
will be made known in coming weeks. Suf- 
fice it to say that the Johnson reaction 
concerning Vietnam has been in course for 
the last month. 

To sum it up: L. B. J. certainly has the in- 
stinct for foreign affairs but not yet the ex- 
perience from the seat of control. He was 
involved in lend-lease during the F. DR. 
days. He helped start cultural relations with 
Russia to help crack open a bit that closed 
society. He has rescued foreign aid time af- 
ter time. He did not achieve his ambition 
to be President to preside at the liquidation 
of U.S. power and prestige in the world. 


Death of Frank H. Cortese 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Frank Cortese, the business-realty editor 
of the Houston Chronicle, recently lost 
his life in a tragic automobile accident 
in Houston, Tex. 

His death is a loss not only to the 
Chronicle and its readers but to the 
legions who knew Frank Cortese per- 
sonally, in and out of his own profession. 
I am honored that he was my friend. 

Frank Cortese was a credit to the 
journalism profession, a man of high in- 
tegrity and extraordinary ability, whose 
byline will be missed in Texas, 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing editorials and article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: Frank 
H. Cortese,” the Houston Chronicle, 
February 21, 1964; “Frank Cortese,” the 
Houston Press, February 21, 1964; “Me- 
morial Fund Will Honor Frank Cortese,” 
oe Houston Chronicle, February 21, 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


F 
1964 
{From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, Feb. 21, 

1964] 


Faank H. CORTESE 


The Chronicle's staff, and friends through- 
out the community, are saddened by the 
tragie death of one of our ablest news writers, 
Frank H. Cortese. 

Mr. Cortese had been with the Chronicle 
since 1949, joining our staff immediately 
after he received his journalism degree from 
Ohio State University. He had done police 
and criminal court reporting, general assign- 
ments, and for the past sevoral years had 
been business-realty editor. 

The esteem in which his fellow newsmen 
held him was demonstrated by his election 
to the presidency of the Press Club of Hous- 
ton for 1960-61. He was a member of the 
Catholic Church, the Elks Lodge, and was a 
Past president of the Houston chapter, Ohio 
State alumni. 

The same traffic accident also took the 
life ot one of his closest friends, William R. 
Laufman, prominent young businessman who 
was active in civic and fraternal affairs and 
also is mourned by many friends. 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Press, Feb. 21, 
1964] 
FRANK CORTESE 


Frank Cortese had vim, vigor, and enthu- 
Slasm. 

He was the positive thinking and acting 
sort who frequently would bust up a time- 
Wasting discussion with Let's do it now 
instead of talking about it.” 

He used these excellent qualities consist- 
ently for the past 9 years in becoming a top 
hand on the staff of our friendly competitor, 
the Houston Chronicle, as its business-real 
estate editor. Also in becoming a valued 
Wheelhorse in the affairs of the Press Club 
of Houston which he led as its president in 
1960-61. 

A tragic, almost incredible accident on the 
Southwest Freeway which sandwiched Mr. 
Cortese’s car between one coming up from 
the rear and another across the division rall 
from the front has cost the lives of Mr. Cor- 
tese and his friend, William Robert Laufman, 
Young jewelry company executive, 

Frank Cortese was a credit to the news- 
Paper profession. We join his family, the 
folks on the Chronicle and his many other 
friends here and elsewhere in mourning his 
untimely death at 47 years of age. 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, Feb, 21, 
1964] 


Mesrorzran Fund WILL Honor Frank CORTESE 


A Frank Cortese Memorial Fund has been 
established by the Press Club of Houston, in 
honor of the Chronicle newsman and former 
Press club president who was killed in a car 
accident Wednesday night. 

Harry McCleary, press club president, said 
pe ganar of members had suggested the 

The nature of the memorial has not been 
decided. Club directors will make sugges- 
tions and refer them to Mrs. Cortese, who 
Will have the final say. 

Contributions may be sent to Paul Burton, 
Club manager, made out to the Cortese-Press 
Club Memorial Fund. 

Cortese, 46, of 5207 Spellman, and William 
R. Laufman, 31, of 4050 Tartan, were killed 
When their car was struck from behind by 
another on the Gulf Freeway. 

A rosary for Cortese will be recited at 7:30 
tonight in Earthman’s Southwest Chapel, 
Sixth and Cedar, Bellaire. 

Services will be at 11 am. Saturday at 
Sunn Christi Catholic Church, 4001 

eena., Burial will be in Calvary Cemetery. 
1 Services for Laufman were held Thursday. 

Ural was in Beth Yushurun Cemetery. 
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What Is “Education”? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr, HALL. Mr. Speaker, comes 
again Mr. Ralph Pogue, editor, the Mc- 
Donald County Press, Noel, Mo., with 
a gem entitled “What Is ‘Education’?” 
Early this month we asked and gained 
unanimous consent to reprint his edi- 
torial entitled “The Poverty of Prosper- 
ity.” Now he sends along a galley proof 
of the editorial on education which is 
so perceptive and succinct that I wish 
for it to be made a part of the RECORD 
in order that all may read and learn 
therefrom the basic philosophy so nec- 
essary for those dealing with big edu- 
cational problems, in this Congress and 
the world today. Never have I seen an 
editorial that so well clarifies the air for 
the “sacred cow” of education, pre- 
cipitated by sputnik when it allegedly 
caught the United States with its edu- 
cational “breeches down.“ How keenly 
he probes and how neatly he ties up the 
basic fact, that we are all interested— 
yet missed the boat—in differentiating 
between “instinct,” “understanding,” 
and “education.” How beautifully he 
wraps the package, for those of us who 
divert our attention to wonder about 
basic philosophy and natural laws, in one 
package of appropriate quotes and basic 
understanding, beautifully displayed in 
writing. I commend this sane, down-to- 
earth definition and philosophy to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, as 
well as all Members of the Congress, It 
is from the March 12, 1963, issue of the 
parent publication datelined Noel, Mo.— 
the Christmas City: 

Wuat Is "EDUCATION"? 
(By Ralph Pogue) 

Next perhaps to “poverty,” education is 
the most overworked word in the American 
language. We speak of it as though we either 
had it or were about to get it, and we fancy 
it as our kids in modern classrooms cracking 
books under the long-faced, benigh scrutiny 
of salaried instructors. 

Yes, we are all sold on education today— 
just so long as it doesn’t interfere with the 
business of making money and as long as it 
can be controlled in every community by the 
elite. After all, education is essential if we 
are to keep up with the Communists and the 
Joneses; but we are certain to make it “hard 
to get“ in its so-called higher form so that 
those who can most afford it will have the 
pick of jobs. 

Our Government is “for” education. But, 
it is more interested in money. It insists 
that we send our children to institutions of 
“higher learning” but steadfastly refuses to 
grant parents tax relief for the high cost of 
such training. 

Parents are interested in education as long 
as it doesn't increase taxes. Teachers are 
interested in education if the jobs are easy 
and the pay good. Educators are interested 
in education because the high standards it 
sets guarantees even the more incapable 
among their ranks lifelong pay. School di- 
rectors are interested in education, second 
only to obtaining money, personal favors, and 
prestige. Politicians are interested if it will 
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get them votes. Industry and Big Business 
is interested if it will produce better stu- 
dents of slzzlemanship“ to increase sales 
and profits for decaying stockholders. 

Yes, we are all interested in education, and 
we all speak about it as though It were some 
magic formula or some mystic chant of 
space-age jargonese, the mastering of which 
entitles the cipherre to bonus take-home 
benefits. The responsibility, if ever there is 
any connected to it, always belongs to the 
other guy. 

IT MUST BE ACQUIRED 

We never seem to grasp the simple sig- 
nificance that education is something that 
cannot be given—it must be acquired, The 
educable (persons capable of learning) are 
abashed and challenged by what they don't 
know. Or, as Ambrose Bierce said: “Edu- 
cation is that which discloses to the wise 
and disguises from the foolish their lack 
of understanding.” To the wise, education 
discloses how little they know; to the fool- 
ish, a little knowledge becomes a danger- 
ous thing. 

It seems grimly ironic that in an age 
which has fathomed far into the realm of 
like itself, we can’t grasp the kinship of 
learning with instinct. The learning proc- 
ess is so deeply rooted in the stuff of life 
that it cannot be separated from the least 
particle. Formal education does not teach 
migratory waterfowl that they are wise 
to fiy south for winter and north for 
summer, Formal education does not di- 
rect the swelling of plant buds in spring 
to form the most intricate patterns of the 
living landscape. Formal education does 
not direct the tired worker home for sup- 
per and the quiet fireside. 

What is education? Education is direc- 
tion; it is purpose; it is inspiration. It is 
the love of life and the quest to learn. It 
existed in all its profound simplicities and 
complexities long before it was named. 

The source of wonder in this old world 
should be sufficient to inspire learning, and 
the human organism, with its highly-de- 
fined sense of wonder and reason, should be 
sitting in the driver's seat—not to exploit, 
not to conquer, but to be a part, a search- 
ing, sympathetic part of the great miracle. 
But, alas, this can come only through a 
complete reassessment of present human 
values. 

OBLIGATION TO NATURAL LAWS 

The old saying, “What you do speaks so 
loudly I cannot hear what you say,” applies 
aptly here. Mass education thus far is super- 
ficial in its determination to master tech- 
niques without facing up to underlying prin- 
ciples to which man is irrevocably obligated; 
and artificial in its impression that man is 
a controller rather than a component of 
nature, Superficial education feeds that in- 
sidious monster in man known as ego. True 
education counterbalances ego with humility 
at the overwhelming prospect of knowledge 
ever at hand. And, a step up from humility, 
there must come with increased knowledge 
the universal exercise of a moral attitude— 
a moral obligation to counterbalance our 
superior ability to reason. If such is not 
forthcoming, we are destined to fali. If we 
would become “educated” we must strive to 
recognize our place in creation and fulfill our 
inherent obligations to all that is within and 
about us, more directly our obligations to 
the ecology of our environment. In short, 
we must relearn and obey the laws of na- 
ture. Where the primitive obeyed by in- 
stinct, we must obey by yet an additional 
component—understanding. 

We are committing wrong against this 
basic moral concept when we attempt to 
teach techniques without teaching the whys 
and wherefores and the complex Interrela- 
tionships within the realm of nature. For 
example, to teach history without obtaining 
an understanding as to the transitory na- 
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ture of man's enterprises is to not teach his- 
tory at all, Education is purpose, and 
ultimately “awareness,” the fulfillment of 
which is to be lived and not defined. 

“The study of life,” writes Edward Sin- 
nott, “begins with protoplasm in the labo- 
ratory, but it can lead us out from thence 
to high adventure and to thoughts beyond 
the reaches of our souls, In the form of leaf 
and limb and in the beautiful ‘coordination 
of their powers we see the first steps in that 
great progression which has long been march- 
ing upward from the first bit of living stuff 
toward, some dim final goal, as yet but 
dreamed of, which the poet sings: 

One God, one law, one element 


And one faroff divine event 
To which the whole creation moves“ 


Disappointing Deal for Stockmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Farmer magazine published in 
St. Paul, Minn. Mr. William H. Kircher, 
editor, has hit the nail on the head with 
this editorial and I wholeheartedly agree 
with his conclusion that “Terms of 
USDA’s January 17 meat importation 
agreement with the Governments of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand undoubtedly was 
good news to the producers of beef, veal, 
and mutton in those countries, but dis- 
appointing to U.S. producers.” I com- 
mend this editorial to my colleagues and 
to our Secretary of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISAPPOINTING DEAL FOR STOCKMEN 

Terms of USDA's January 17 meat impor- 
tation agreement with the Governments of 
Australia and New Zealand undoubtedly was 
good news to the producers of beef, veal, and 
mutton in those countries, but disappointing 
to US. producers. 

Essentially, what has been agreed upon is 
this year’s imports of beef, veal, and mutton 
from Australia and New Zealand will be 
limited to approximately the 1962-63 average 
level, or about 6 percent below the record 
level of 1963. 

Also included in the agreement is that 
quantities specified for 1965 and 1966 are 
calculated at an annual U.S. market growth 
rate of 3.7 percent on the agreed limits for 
1964, In other words, 1965 quantities may 
be increased 3.7 percent over 1964. 

There is the following paragraph in 
USDA's announcement of the agreements: 

“The ents represent an important 
contribution to the stability of the meat 
industries of the three countries. U.S. do- 
mestic producers and Australlan and New 
Zealand suppliers will be able to share equi- 
tably in the growth of the U.S. market.“ 

To share as we have in our current mar- 
ket and to agree to share as our market ex- 
pands, seems to us extremely generous. 

In 1963, foreign producers supplied about 
11 percent of the U.S. beef market. That was 
an increase of 20 percent more than 1962 
and seven times more than 1956. Australia 
and New Zealand were the major foreign 
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suppliers. .In 1958, U.S. beef imports from 
Australia totaled only 18 million pounds. 
Last year, the total was 517 million pounds, 
Under the new agreement, the total beef, 
veal, and mutton Australia may export to 
us is 542 million pounds. New Zealand may 
export 231 million pounds. 

Guesses as to how much foreign-produced 
meat has depressed U.S, beef price range as 
high as $4 per hundredweight. The extent 
of depression can't be accurately measured, 
but that it has had a depressing effect is not 
questioned even by USDA, although it was 
not until recently that USDA admitted the 
fact. 

So what's to be done, now that the new 
agreement is in effect? 

USDA insists that most of the decline in 
U.S. beef price was caused by heavy domestic 
production of fed beef. At a recent meet- 
ing of cattlemen in Fargo, N. Dak., we heard 
Hiram Drache, Clay County, Minn., feeder, 
agree with this contention. ‘We could solve 
our problem ourselves by not sending such 
heavy cattle to market,” he said, “Those 
pounds beyond the 1,000-pound weights are 
costing more than we can sell cattle for. 
Counting all my production costs last year, 
I lost $23.71 a head on my cattle,” 

Whether Mr. Drache is wholly right can 
be argued, but there cannot be an argument 
about him being partly right. Therefore, in 
1964 it appears that marketing at weights of 
not more than 1,000 pounds will be even more 
important to the economic health of the 
cattle business than it was last year. 


Radio Station Broadcasts News to St. 
Louis Schools Each Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR 


K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, that 
priceless source of congressional infor- 
mation on such a variety of subjects— 
mail from constituents back home—was 
responsible for my learning about a pub- 
lic service performed by a St. Louis radio 
station that is of immeasurable value to 
the community of St. Louis. The other 
morning I received a letter from a St. 
Louis public schoolteacher who com- 
mented on a newscast that quoted me at 
some length on the subject of the “cred- 
it addict.” She said the entire class had 
enjoyed the broadcast. This puzzled me, 
because I knew that such a broadcast had 
been aired about 7:30 a.m., and I won- 
dered how enough elementary school stu- 
dents could have heard it at that hour to 
make it a suitable subject of classroom 
discussion, Later, however, I found out 
that radio station KMOX prepares a spe- 
cial 15-minute program on the day's 
news, including an analysis in depth on 
some aspect of the news, for use by the 
public schools each schoolday morning. 

I was most impressed and intrigued 
with this idea, and I proceeded to ask 
KMOX to tell me all about this service 
to the schools and students in St. Louis, 
And the story they told—a heartening 
one—could well be adopted by radio sta- 
tions in other communities to the benefit 
of students and teachers alike. 
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This is the third consecutive year that 
piping to KSLH, the St. Louis Board of 
KMOX, a CBS-owned station, has been 
Education's FM station, a special 10- 
minute newscast, followed by a 5-minute 
analysis of a major news story, for re- 
broadcast to the upper elementary grades 
at 9 o'clock each morning. 

In language particularly geared to the 
students, the broadcasts detail the 
names, places, and events in the news; 
and while the broadcasts are being made, 
many teachers use visual aids, such as 
maps and charts, to indicate where the 
news originated or what peoples and 
countries it involves. After the pro- 
grams, teachers often go on to use the 
broadcasts as teaching springboards to 
discuss other current events, or geog- 
raphy, or history as it relates to the 
present. 

I understand that the students in our 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, to 
whom these programs are broadcast, 
have become much more aware of what 
is happening in the world today, and 
that they have also become much more 
interested in gaining additional facts 
about local, State, National, and world 
affairs as a result of these broadcasts. 

It seems to me that this project points 
to the many possibilities that exist in 
this country wherein private enterprise 
and public institutions within a commu- 
nity can work together to promote the 
public welfare. This service adds to the 
Status and prestige of KMOX among St. 
Louis citizens, and I am sure that the 
board of education’s initiative in pro- 
viding this service to the students, 
through its own KSLH facilities, adds to 
the knowledge of thousands of St. Louis 
boys and girls and significantly enriches 
their lives. 


“The Myth Makers,” by Bernard D. Nos- 
siter—A Review by Senator Paul Douglas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a very fine . 
review by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Douctas] of an outstanding new book 
“The Myth Makers: An Essay on Power 
and Wealth,” by Bernard D. Nossiter, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The Senator from Illinois is the out- 
standing economist in the Senate. He 
is a former president of the American 
Economic Association. He has written 
a very favorable review of the book. AS 
an economic expert and specialist for 
the Washington Post, Mr. Nossiter has 
observed the Congress for years. He is 
a remarkably capable and perceptive re- 
porter and economic expert. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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PENETRATING ACCOUNT GIVEN OF ECONOMIC 
MYTH MAKERS 


(Reviewed by Pau. H. DouaLas) 


Bernard Nossiter is a philosophical as well 
as an accurate and penetrating reporter. 
As he chronicles from day to day the eco- 
nomic events and decisions of our time, 
he seeks to expose the realities which He 
behind the rationalizations and slogans 
which are used to justify them. In this 
essay, he seeks to determine just how ap- 
Plicable the description and ideal of “free 
competitive enterprise” is in our society. 
Until recently, the economic textbooks de- 
scribed the fixing of prices and the distribu- 
tion of the product as being determined by 
atomistic processes in which each unit 
formed only a minute share of the total 
Supply and therefore was unable to affect 
in any appreciable fashion the final results. 

Nossiter correctly points out that this is 
& gross oversimplification. Many industries 
are instead dominated by three, four, or five 
giant concerns, each of which individually 
helps to regulate output and to fix prices— 
and which frequently have explicit or im- 
Plicit price agreements with each other. 

The result is that the economy is per- 
meated with various forms of monopoly and 
imperfect competition which make the dis- 
tribution of wealth and income and, con- 
sequently, of political and social power, far 
more unequal. 

Nossiter has the courage to draw accurate 
Conclusions from these facts; namely, how 
it is seemingly impossible to correct the 
basic injustices in our tax structure which 
favor the mighty, and how unionism does 
not at present provide an adequate counter- 
Vailing power. 

The author, in addition, demolishes the 
Myth cultivated by the public relations men 
that the ethical standards of the corporate 

will furnish an adequate restraint 
against their acting in an antisocial fashion. 

The trial over the price-fixing practices of 
the electrical machinery industry is an elo- 
quent refutation of that contention. Simi- 
larly, reliance upon regulatory commissions 
is properly deflated by the author since these 
bodies all too often become controlled by 
the very groups whom they are charged with 
regulating. 

Writing before President Johnson an- 
nounced ‘his war on poverty, Nossiter shows 
the dark side of American life behind the 
Smiling picture of affluent suburbia. Along 
With Michael Harrington, Harry Caudill, 
Leon Keyserling, and Robert Lampman, Nos- 
alter should help to stab the sleeping con- 
Science of prosperous Americans fast awake. 

Searching for something in which to place 
his hopes, Nossiter turns to noncoercive 
Planning of the Prench type as offering the 
best hope for expanding production, dimin- 

g unemployment, and decentralizing 
economic power. 

France, Norway, and Japan have certainly 
Made great progress in recent years with 
these methods. But whether this could be 
adopted in the United States where the mere 
Mention of social planning arouses bitter and 

tional opposition is indeed questionable. 

The technical progress of the past two 
decades and the improvement in the stand- 
ard of life of perhaps three-quarters of our 
Population has had a narcotic effect upon 
rational self-criticism. Comfort is always 
the creator of an unthinking conservatism 
and in many ways the 1960's seem to be re- 
beating the early 1920's. 

But there are tasks enough to do if we 
Would only tackle them, and Nossiter's book 
not only indicates what some of these are, 
but should also help to arouse the will to 
labor at them. Let us hope that we do not 
experience the rude awakening which burst 

us with almost apocalyptic thunder 
in October 1929. 
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Salute to St, Patrick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday; March 17, 1964 
Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on March 


12, 1964, my good friend and esteemed ` 


colleague, the gentleman from New York, 

Representative JoHN M. MurpuHy, was 

honored at a “salute to St. Patrick” at 

the National Democratic Club in New 

York City. Under leave to extend my 

remarks in the Recorp, I include his 

address: 

REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN M. MURPHY 
AT THE “SaLuTE ro St. PATRICK” NATIONAL 
Democratic CLUB, New YORK Ciry, THURS- 
DAY, Mann 12, 1964 


With President Johnson addressing the 
annual St. Patrick’s Day party in Washing- 
ton this year, a dual purpose was accom- 
plished. The first was Washington’s annual 
salute to St. Patrick; the second a fitting 
forum for an address to the committee by 
President Johnson. The Democratic con- 
gressional campaign committee scheduled 
this dinner 2 days late not realizing that it 
would now fall on St. Joseph’s Day, so at 
the outset tonight, it is appropriate that I 
quote from an ancient Roman. It was all of 
2,000 years ago that Cato the Elder sagely 
said: “The Celts devote themselves mainly to 
two things: Fighting and talking.” Now I 
don't know if Cato was the noblest Roman of 
them all, but the old boy had to be one of the 
smartest. Yet. he neglected to mention one 
thing: The Irish will fight with or for almost 
anybody, but their talking is chiefly about 
their land. 

But on this glorious day so close to St. 
Patrick’s can we not be forgiven for dwelling 
upon Ireland just a bit? It has been said 
that blessed is he who tooteth his own horn; 
if so, we Irish are thrice blessed, Anyway, 
I'm not like one of our notable countrymen, 
writer and scholar George Moore, who once 
said that his only claim to originality among 
Irishmen was that he never made a speech. 
I have made a number, and, if the voters are 
willing, I hope to make a lot more. I realize, 
of course, that on this night I am under a 
terrific handicap: This being almost an all- 
Irish gathering, everybody will be talking 
and nobody will be listening. 

Nonetheless, I am a politician and deter- 
mined to talk if it kills all of you. Some of 
what I say will be enlightening, I hope. 
Some will be inspiring, I further hope. Some 
will be entertaining, I hope still further. If 
I strike out on all three counts, I will be 
allowed to go back to Washington and do 
penance by reading the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp from cover to cover each day for a month. 
And that, gentlemen, is penance. 

In the weeks since that black day last 
November 22, I have thought many times of 
our late and beloved President's most quoted 
statement, and one that will live in our his- 
tory: “Ask not what your country can do 
for you, but what you can do for your coun- 
try.“ At the time it was made, this was a 
challenge, a call for the future. It still is, 
of course, yet I have thought of it also in 
terms of the past, and in terms of the Irish. 
As we all know so well, this country has been 
the saving of the Irish—and this in a literal 
sense—both as a race and as a nation. 

It is common knowledge that d the 
Trish potato famine the population of Ireland 
dropped from 8 to 6 million people in a 2- 
year period; that the Irish were totally illit- 
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erate due to a 100-year restriction of no 
Irishman being able to read or write—im- 
posed by the British. They owned no land 
and paid rent to British landlords and had 
such small plots of land that a small potato 
harvest, a mud shack, and maybe a pig and 
two or three chickens represented their en- 
tire stake in life, The Irish came to this 
country and were given hope for a decent 
life and if not for themselves, at least for 
their children, the opportunity to work. 

Well now, what is the other side of the 
coin? What have we Irish done for this 
country? Have we paid something on ac- 
count on this enormous debt we owe? As 
one of our own was fond of saying, Let's 
look at the record: 

Oddly, even the Irish tend to date their 
participtaion in the affairs of this country 
from the years immediately following the 
great famine. True, better than a million 
and a half Irish emigrated in the decade 
after 1845, mostly to New York and Boston, 
and millions more followed them up to the 
early 1900’s—so many that there was a say- 
ing, “The Statue of Liberty was sculpted by 
an Italian and donated by the French to 
welcome the Irish to the Dutch city of New 
York," 

But the Irish were here nearly from the 
start. It is known that some Irish and 
Scotch settled along the Merrimack River as 
early as 1634, and in 1654 the ship Good Fel- 
low arrived in Boston with 400-odd Irish- 
men—and even as early as that the Irish 
‘were accused of trying to take over the coun- 
try. They were being accused of it as late 
as 1960 also. 

The part of the Trish in the American Rev- 
olution has, for reasons unknown, received 
little attention. Historically, the Revolution 
has remained almost the exclusive property 
of the English-descended American. Yet 
this is by mo means justified. The Irish 
have a very solid claim to a share in that 
fight. How could history ignore the pro- 
pensity of the Irish for a rebellion, particu- 
larly against the Sassenach? In the gen- 
eral population of the Colonies, the feeling 
was pretty well divided, Tory and Rebel, but 
among the Irish, who were especially numer- 
ous in Pennsylvania, the sympathy was Rebel 
to a man. In the Irish Parliament, to which 
only members of the Church of Ireland could 
belong, one legislator replied to a Crown 
question on sympathy with the Americans by 
saying: “Where Irish hearts are, their hands 

At that time, some 35,000 Irish were arriv- 
ing on these shores annually, and a good 
many got here just in time to pick up a 
musket in anger against the minions of 
bullheaded George III. : 

Some estimates say that fully a third of 
Washington's troops were Irish, old or new 
generation, and out of 731 foreign born in the 
Pennsylvania Line of Ireland Regiment, 361 
halled from the “ould” sod. And to anyone 
who might say, “True, perhaps, but no doubt 
they were all privates,” you can firmly point 
out that 16 of Washington's general officers 
were Irishmen, most of them members of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, an open- 
handed group which donated the then enor- 
mous sum of 150,000 pounds to the Revolu- 
tionary cause. And among the illustrious 
Sons of St. Patrick in those brave days were 
John Barry, generally called the father of the 
US. Navy, and Gen. Mad Anthony Wayne, a 
broth of a boy and a fighter beyond compare. 
And let me here inject a word for the 
Kellys—are there any Kellys in the house?— 
who, I must say, led all the rest of the Revo- 
lution’s muster rolls with 695 stalwart souls. 

And what about the Sullivans, a proud clan 
to be sure? Well, five of them were officers 
in Washington's army, one—John Sullivan, 
wrote that part of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence listing the wrongs of the British, 
and among them were a future Governor, 
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judge, and attorney general of New Hamp- 
shire, and a future Governor of Massachu- 
setts. Incidentally, three Irish-born Ameri- 
cans; namely, James Smith, Matthew Thorn- 
ton, and George Taylor, were signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. Naturally, I 
could go on about the deeds of the clan 
Murphy also, but modesty forbids me. 

But being that contradiction in terms, an 
honest politician, I will add that not every 
page in the Irish chapters of the Revolution 
was one of glory. In all candor, the Penn- 
Sylvania Line Regiment did engage in a bit 
of a donnybrook with the authorities, pro- 
voked by what was then called barrel fever. 
They rebelled against their officers, but not 
against the Government. The British heard 
about it, and being British, concluded to 
capitalize on the Irish disaffection in the 
ranks. So, they sent two emissaries into the 
rebel camp with a suggestion that they go 
over to the British. The Irish promptly 
hanged them as spies. (Somehow, the Eng- 
lish never, never understood the Irish.) And, 
their frustrations happily removed, returned 
vigorously to the fray. 

Nor should we overlook the contributions 
of two unsung heroes of Irish extraction, 
Patrick O'Flynn, of Wilmington, Del., and 
Hercules Mulligan—now there’s a name for 
you—of New York. Patrick was a captain in 
Washington's army and afterwards a tavern- 
keeper in the manner of tavernkeepers of 
every era. He became a confidante of the 
first President, who was not averse to a dram 
or two on a wintry night. Hercules Mulligan 
was Washington’s confidential agent, and in 
1781 furnished a tip that helped prevent the 
general's capture by the British on a trip to 
Newport. 

In the early years of this Republic, the 
Trish were on every level of society—in the 
professions, in business, and in agriculture, 
and in one notable instance, in inventive sci- 
ence. It was the son of poor Irish parents, 
Robert Fulton, who astonished all New York 
back in 1807 by setting forth on the Hudson 
River in a steamboat that sped along at the 
frightening rate of 5 miles per hour. There 
were slurs at the time that, of course, the 
Irish invented the steamboat—because they 
so abhored undiluted water that they wished 
to cross it in the least possible time. (Eng- 
lish spite, undoubtedly, but it is a criticism 
that has been leveled at the Irish for these 
many years.) 

Tis true the Irish will take a drink now 
and then, but only if they are alone or with 
somebody—and then solely for medicinal 
purposes. As Mark Twain once said, “Give 
an Irishman lager for a month and he's a 
dead man. An Irishman is lined with cop- 
per, and beer corrodes it. But whisky 
polishes the copper and is the saving of him.” 
Nothing like going home with a high polish, 
either, (And there was the proper Irish 
lady who was asked at customs if she had 
anything to declare. “Nivir a bit” said she. 
“Then, old girl,” demanded the customs in- 
spector, “just what's in this bottle?” “Holy 
water,” she said, “and bad cess to ye.” “Holy 
water, eh?” sneered the inspector, sniffing 
the contents. “Why this is whisky.” 
“Faith, an’ it’s a miracle,” cried the lady. 

Of course many people overlook the fact 
that the Irish took the whisky because their 
wages included whisky as part of the pay- 
ment. This was all included in the labor 
contractors’ scheme to keep the Irish in 
subservience. The abject poverty in which 
they lived also made whisky a way of help- 
ing the dreary living conditions and a future 
which to them seemed nonexistent. It also 
was a solace for a man who worked 17 hours 
to soothe his aching muscles with a drink or 
two of the hard stuff. 

And there's truth too in the old Irish ad- 
age that drink is the good man’s vice: some 
of the more notable tyrants of history— 
Cromwell and Hitler are two that come to 
mind, were teetotalers. An Irishman’s in- 
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stinct tells him never to trust a man who'll 
not take a social drink; and, as we all know, 
an Irishman's instinct is well-nigh infallible 
in all important matters. 

The Irish affinity to politics, of course, is 
closely associated with the name Tammany 
Hall. It seems incongruous that Tammany 
Hail and New York City were dead set against 
the Irish in the early 1800's, however, after 
Gov. De Witt Clinton, of New York, realized 
it was the Irish affinity for hard work that 
made it possible for him to build his canal, 
and further realizing that a drastic change 
had to be made in the voting eligibility re- 
quirements to make this a truly great Amer- 
ica, he initiated the movement to bring the 
Irish immigrants into the Democratic Party. 
At the outset the Irish were not eligibie to 
vote because of the requirement that a voter 
be a landowner and also have 14 years’ resi- 
dence in this country. Tammany changed 
this and made the Irishman of the streets 
an eligible voter. 

The swift and total identity of the Irish 
with America was marked by many and 
marveled at, particularly by the English- 
men. One, a J. Kent, who traveled here just 
after the Revolution, had this to say: “An 
Irishman, the instant he sets foot on Amer- 
ican ground, becomes ipso facto an Ameri- 
can; this was uniformly the case during the 
whole of the late war. Whilst Englishmen 
and Scotsmen were regarded with jealousy 
and distrust, even with the best recom- 
mendation of zeal and attachment to the 
cause, a native of Ireland stood in need of 
no other certificate than his brogue—indeed. 
Their conduct in the late revolution amply 
justified this favorable opinion, for whilst 
the Irish emigrant was fighting the battles 
of America by sea and land, the Irish mer- 
chants—labored—to increase the wealth and 
maintain the credit of the country.” 

By the time of the Civil War the Irish 
were not only established in America but in 
some parts of it, notably in the cities of the 
North and East, they were becoming a power. 
New York, of course, was and is the capital 
of the Irish in the United States, with Bos- 
ton perhaps a close second and Chicago 
running third. But contrary to popular 
belief there were many Irish in the South 
even before the Civil War, principally in New 
Orleans, Mobile, Galveston, Savannah, and 
Charleston. Quite a number of them were 
wealthy and, as improbable as it seems in the 
light of Irish history, they were represented 
among the slaveholding class in coastal 
Maryland, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
This can be explained by pointing out that 
the position of the Catholic Church then 
was that slavery was a natural disaster, akin 
to war and pestilence and beyond human 
ability to eradicate wholly. However, in 
1839 Pope Gregory declared slavery as being 
immoral, 

Thus was it that in the South, as well as 
in the North, the Irish flocked to the colors 
when the cannon boomed at Sumter. 
There were upwards of 400,000 in the 
Union Army, some 85,000 in the Confederate. 
And among them were figures who will al- 
ways live in American history—Phil Sheri- 
dan, the peerless cavalry leader who con- 
quered the Shenandoah Valley for the 
North; George G. Meade, victor at Gettys- 
burg; Thomas Francis Meagher, the exiled 
Irish patriot who led the Union’s famous 
Trish Brigade, and the war's most colorful 
general, the incomparable Phil Kearny, who, 
in the opinion of high southern officers, 
whould have won the war early for the North 
had it not been for his untimely death. 

Kearny, I might add, was the very epitome 
of the Irish hero—brave to an incredible 
degree, as handsome as he was dashing, a 
scholar of high attainment, a noted wit, 
and something of a poet. Quite a man with 
the ladies, too. The town of Kearny, N.J., 
is named after him and it is a shame that 
some of our Irish historical societies haven't 
done more to keep his name alive. 
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The Irish attitude toward war is neatly 
summed up in an incident that involved 
Stonewall Jackson, a very flinty type, and 
one of his subordinate commanders, General 
Taylor, son of old Zachary Taylor. Taylor, a 
Louistanian, reported to Jackson one day 
with his troops, among whom were a bunch 
of pellmell New Orleans Irishmen. Their 
discipline in camp left something to be 
desired; namely, discipline, and Stonewall 
was unimpressed. “Rather frivolous fel- 
lows for serious work,” he grunted. Next 
day after the Hibernians distinguished 
themselves when the shooting started, 
Stonewall sought out Taylor. “I was 
wrong,” he grunted, and rode off. 


“The mad gaels of Ireland 
Are & race that God made mad 
For all their wars are merry 
And all thelr songs are sad.“ 
—C. K. CHESTERTON. 


Really, however, the role of the Irish in 
American military history needs no reciting; 
it is inscribed on thousands of monuments, 
in cemetefies across this wide country as 
well as in foreign lands. Nor do I need to 
dwell on the Irish preeminence in the clergy, 
their lustrous part in the professions, par- 
ticularly in the law, their contribution to 
letters and to education, and their bent for 
business. Irish success in these fields has 
already been acclaimed, 

The Irish have always been known for 
their religiousness and I don't want to con- 
fuse this with devoutness. The Irish record 
in politics and in business has always been 
characterized by the purest of motives. 
However, the Irish devotion to God and gift 
of faith has been the greatest factor in 
bringing him through the great suffering 
that he was subjected to, both in his native 
land and this one. The story of the Molly 
Maguires in the Pennsylvania coalfields who 
righted the slave conditions and injustices 
to not only the Irish but to the English, 
Welch and Germans, is a controversial page 
in American history. True, the Molly Ma- 
guires murdered some company men, but it 
was through their efforts that minimum 
wages, decent working hours and safe con- 
ditions in the mines and factories emanated. 

But to me, the greatest contribution we 
Irish have made to America is in politics. 
Over the years the profession, or art, of 
politics has been derided, unjustly, in my 
opinion. Politics is the management of 
public affairs, and the only alternative to it 
is anarchy. To be a successful practitioner 
requires flexibility, compassion, a genuine 
liking for people and an understanding of 
their imperfections, all qualities that go into 
the Irish character, From the start, it was 
apparent that the American system of poli- 
tics was tailored to the Irish and they to it. 

Basically, politics is people, and the Irish 
have a winning way with people, as even 
their enemies will agree. 

The Irish soon discovered that, on election 
day, one man was every bit as good as an- 
other and maybe even a little bit better. The 
thoughtful among them realized, particularly 
during the big waves of immigration, when 
anti-Irish feeling ran high, that only by par- 
ticipation in politics could the opportunity 
for self-improvement be obtained. They 
knew, too, that commiserating among them- 
selves was self-defeating. The signs that 
read “No Irish Need Apply” would not be 
taken down for the asking nor would the 
stereotype of the comic Irishman vanish un- 
less a truer image supplanted it. So, these 
politicians went to work in the wards, per- 
suading, cajoling, and on occasion, using a 
little muscle to get out the vote. 

From the first the Irish were attracted to 
the Democratic Party, the party of the people 
from Andrew Jackson's day to this—and I 
like to think that, in large measure, they are 
the Democratic Party. No other ethnic group 
in this country has remained as steadfastly 
loyal to it for solong. Others have joined for 
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a time, then drifted away when the candi- 
date or a particular stand was not to their 
liking. However, in 1920 Irish sentiment in 
this country ran so high Woodrow 
Wilson because of his refusal to assist Ire- 
land in her independence movement from 
Great Britain, particularly the bloodshed of 
the Irish War of Independence of 1916, that 
the Irish voted unanimously for a Republi- 
can President, Warren G. Harding, to the 
Overwhelming defeat of James M. Cox, of 
Ohio. The British realized the American sen- 
timents expressed in this election and in 1921 
set Ireland free. 

Nor have the bulk of the Irish been deluded 
by the spurious logic of the “best man“ ar- 
gument. They vote for principle, not per- 
sonality; for people, not private interests. 

In the framework of the Democratic Party 
the Irish swiftly challenged the old-line Re- 
Publican power structure and, over the years, 
began to make their influence felt. It was a 
struggle, there were discouraging setbacks, 
and at times it seemed as if the task was 
hopeless. But as Irish names began to ap- 
Pear on the ballots in important elections, 
the mass of the Irish began to lift their heads 
in new self-respect. If it could be done in 
Politics, it could be done in other fields, and 
now they had friends in fairly high places to 
help them fight the battle. The Irish could 
apply. 

Today, we seldom think of the time when 
the Irish were the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water. The ditchdigger’s shovel 
has been forgotten; some of the Irish have 
80 far forgotten it that they are Republicans. 

think the battle for recognition was 
Won long ago. In fact, it was not. One 
door remained closed to the Irish, and even 
they felt it might never open, Again, it was 
the politician, often damned, seldom appre- 
ciated, who eyed the door from the stand- 
Point of the possible. 

The young, vigorous man who chose to 
storm this door was told that he was facing 
Certain defeat, that he was stirring up preju- 
dice dormant for decades, that he was chanc- 
ing the destruction of his party. His instinct 
told him the cassandras were wrong. With 
charm, wit, disarming candor, and a master- 
ful grasp of practical politics, the heritage of 
those ward-pounding pioneers of a century 
ago, John Fitzgerald Kennedy removed from 
the White House the last sign that read: “No 
Irish Need Apply.” 

In removing it, he dramatized, to my mind, 
the coming of age of both this country and 
the Irish in it. He was the symbol of the 
immigrant—a symbol not exclusively reserved 
for the Irish. 

I think that Leonard Patrick O'Connor 
Wibberley in a summation of his book, “The 


of the Green,” tells us the Irish con- 


tribution not only to America, but to the 
World: 

“The Irish immigrants did what every for- 
eign group must do to win the name Ameri- 
Can. They fought with an unrelenting cour- 
age in the economic, political, and military 
battles of the country. They would not give 
an inch. - They were despised and rejected 
and discriminated against, but they did not 
Make this an occasion for wailing, but only 
fought the harder. 

“They did not desert their faith, once so 
Unpopular, in order to gain acceptance. Nor 

did they forget their homeland, for though 
they believed that freedom began with the 
erican coastline, they saw no reason why 
it should also end there. They voted in the 
United States with an eye to the effect on 
the freedom of Ireland, and in so doing they 
dadlened the scope of American political 

g. 

“The slums did not hold them. The mines 
did not break them. They were not lost 
building roads and canals in the wilderness. 

were not defeated at the foot of Marye's 
Heights, 
“It was a grand battle, indeed.” 
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Reading Unreadiness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, many 
civic leaders have not yet got over their 
shock at the realization that millions of 
our unemployed men and women cannot 
read or write sufficiently to hold down a 
job in this technological age. A very high 
percentage of them are youths between 
16 and 21—many of them school drop- 
outs. It is therefore even more shocking 
to discover that a great deal of the trou- 
ble starts in the very lowest grades of 
elementary school, where children espe- 
cially from underprivileged groups are 
just not prepared by their home back- 
ground for the entering school level. The 
local school authorities seemingly just do 
not have the resources necessary for a 
full scale attack on this grave problem. 
Federal assistance is required and the 
time has arrived when the Congress must 
face up to this issue no matter what other 
complicating issues are raised at the 
same time. There is a clear-cut need 
here that is urgent and should be taken 
care of at this session. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
article by Warren G. Cutts, specialist for 
reading, U.S. Office of Education, entitled 
Reading Unreadiness in the Underpriv- 
ileged,” which appeared in the NEA Jour- 
nal, April 1963. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

READING UNREADINESS IN THE UNDERPRIVILEGED 

Huh?—unh-hunh—nuttin—naw—wuh?— 
‘cuz—unh-unh—sho! 

Is this a readiness-for-reading vocabulary? 
Definitely not. Yet, unfortunately, these 
“words,” with variations for emphasis and 
inflection—plus a few other one-word sen- 
tences and a generous sprinkling of vulgari- 
ties—comprise the speaking vocabularies of 
many culturally disadvantaged first graders. 
These and other strange noises that take 
the place of standard American English 
reflect the impoverished language back- 
ground of these children, 

Although listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing skills are only a part of the needs 
characteristic of language-handicapped chil- 
dren, they are a vital part. Without mas- 
tering communication skills, culturally dis- 
advantaged youngsters can never unlock the 
doors that lead to useful, productive cit- 
izgenship; they can never become first-class 
citizens. s 

The above is not to say that culturally 
disadvantaged children cannot communicate 
with each other. Some of them have devel- 
oped “scat” language to a rather high level 
of fluency. Nonetheless, this scat talk does 
not belong to the worlds of books or of busi- 
ness—worlds which are foreign to these 
children, Thus, teachers need to approach 
English language instruction for these chil- 
dren as if they were teaching a foreign lan- 
guage. 

The foreign language approach might be 
coupled with one used successfully by some 
teachers. They have used the analogy of 
work clothes, play clothes, and Sunday 
clothes to convey the concept to their pupils 
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of a different language for a diferent pur- 
pose. Different occasions call for different 
modes of dress, they explain, and the same 
thing is true of language. 

As inconceivable as it seems, some teach- 
ers expect mastery of reading and writing 
skills by children who reveal gross deficien- 
cies in listening and speaking. 

Obviously, children who lack readiness for 
reading in terms of their oral language de- 
velopment and background of experience 
must have a prolonged readiness program 
either in school or before they enter school. 
Six-year-olds who cannot talk coherently 
can scarcely be expected to begin reading 
as soon as they enter school. 

Children whose language is limited to 
grunts and crudities need extensive experi- 
ences before they are ready for any formal- 
ized reading instruction. 

If these children are to master the basic 
language skills of listening and speaking, 
they must have a wider range of experi- 
ences—both real and vicarious—than their 
more fortunate coun x 

Such experiences should include listening 
to stories told or read by the teacher; 
field trips to parks, farms, zoos, airports, fire 
stations, and other points of interest; usin 
and listening to tape recorders; hearing 
records; and seeing movies and filmstrips. In 
all these activities, the main objective is to 
provide pupils with opportunities for lan- 
guage experience. They must, therefore, 
have plenty of time to react to and talk 
about the things they have seen and heard. 

Teacher attitude is extremely important in 
helping disadvantaged children. The teacher 
needs to realize that vocabulary and language 
concepts develop slowly. He must learn to 
accept each child as he is and to respect him 
as an individual. He must take nothing for 
granted and carefully check all his assump- 
tions concerning the child and the child's 
experiences. 

For example, the teacher should not as- 
sume that children are familiar with points 
of interest in thelr own cities or, indeed, 
within their immediate neighborhoods. 
Many culturally deprived children have ex- 
tremely limited horizons; many have never 
traveled more than two blocks from home be- 
fore entering school. ' 

That children learn largely through imita- 
tion suggests another important considera- 
tion for the schools: Culturally disadvan- 
taged children cAinnot be kept out of the 
educational mainstream without perpetu- 
ating the inadequacies that set them apart 
in the first place. Although culturally dis- 
advantaged children generally cannot pro- 
gress as rapidly as other children, they must 
have an opportunity to associate with them. 
(For the sake of overall progress, however, 
probably no more than four or five disad- 
vantaged children should be assigned to any 
one classroom.) 

Whatever the school’s approach, something 
must be done to overcome the handicaps 
resulting from cultural deprivation, particu- 
larly as it affects readiness for reading in- 
struction. Otherwise, American teachers and 
administrators must be prepared to answer 
for the failure of an ever-increasing number 
of children to master the necessary skills of 
communication. 

If the schools are to help the culturally 
deprived, I believe that a radical departure 
from typical educational procedures and in- 
structional techniques is needed. One such 
innovation might be to reach down into the 
preschool years to provide these children 
with some of the experiences which other 
children typically have had before coming 
to school. 

Such experiences might be arranged 
through special nursery schools and day 
camps. Adaptations might be made, for 
example, from the all day- neighborhood 
schools program of New York City. 3 

Day camps and nursery schools can also 
provide an opportunity for teachers and 
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others to work cooperatively with parents. 
This is important, for if parents are not 
brought into the program and shown how 
they can supplement the school’s work, 
teachers and parents of culturally disad- 
vantaged children may foster concepts that 
are diametrically opposed to one another. 

Of course, all of this would call for a larger 
staff and for a greater expenditure of money 
than at present, 

More and more educators are recognizing 
the importance of working with culturally 
disadvantaged children during the early 
formative years. School systems such as 
those of Dearborn, Mich., and Quincy, II., 
are now shifting emphasis from the junior 
high and high school to kindergarten and 
first grade. This shift is long overdue and 
should be extended downward until it reaches 
into the preschool years. 

Culturally disadvantaged children must 
be helped to accept themselves and to real- 
ize, at the same time, that different kinds of 
language are appropriate as situations vary. 
They must come to understand that without 
better language mastery they cannot hope to 
bridge the gap which lies between themselves 
and profitable occupations—between second- 
class and first-class citizenship. 

Culturally disadvantaged children have 
much to contribute to society. Many of them 
are talented in music, in art, in athletics, 
and in other flelds, but few of them have 
had the opportunity to reveal these talents. 
Most of them must depend primarily upon 
the school as the socializing force that can 
help them to find their places as contributing 
American citizens. 

School and preschool enrichment programs 
may never be able to compensate fully for 
deficiencies in the experience and training 
provided by the home. Nevertheless, such 
programs can go a long way toward over- 
coming the handicap of a poor start, and 
without such enrichment, culturally disad- 
vantaged children are certain to show irrep- 
arable gaps in their learning and to fall 
hopelessly behind the rest of society. 


Medicare: For Those Who Can Least 
_ Afford the High Cost of Hospital Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sincere hope that the Congress will take 
action during this session on the King- 
Anderson bill to provide medical care for 
the aged through the social security 
system 


Radio station WMCA in New York City 
is to be commended for the following 
statement of editorial opinion support- 
ing medicare, which was broadcast on 
February 18 and 19, 1964: 

Mepicare No. 2 

If there's any group of Americans who can 
least afford the high cost of hospital care it’s 
the very old. And yet it’s older people who 
are most apt to need this care. 

That's the plain and simple reason for a 
medical care for the aged program financed 
under social security. The program was pro- 

by the late President Kennedy. Now 
President Johnson has called on Congress 
once again to enact it. 

The program, called medicare, would cost 
a worker $1 a month until he's 65. After 
he’s reached that age, it would offer protec- 
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tion against the crushing expense of hospi- 
tal care. 

A majority of Americans support the pro- 
gram. Congress has delayed far too long in 
passing this measure for the security and 
the dignity of old age in America. 7 


Representative Wilson’s War With 
the Pentagon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL W. RICH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, on March 8, 
1964, there appeared in the Indianapolis 
Times an article by John V. Wilson, 
Times Washington bureau. In this arti- 
cle Mr. Wilson showed such a remarkable 
understanding of the work the gentleman 
from Indiana, Congressman Earn WIL- 
son, has been doing and the problems 
with which he has been confronted, I 
wish to include it in the RECORD as a part 
of my remarks. It is obvious to all of us 
that our colleague, the gentleman from 
Indiana, Congressman EARL WILSON, 
must have spent many hours in docu- 
menting the evidence he has presented 
to this body. No doubt many millions of 
the taxpayers’ dollars are being saved by 
his efforts. The article follows: 
REPRESENTATIVE EARL WILSON’S Wan WITH 

PENTAGON 
(By John V. Wilson) 

WasxHIncton.—From Capitol Hill, Hoosier 
Congressman Eart Wu. sor is storming the 
ramparts on the huge military-defense in- 
dustry establishment. 

His target is the $13.7 billion annual 
Spending by Pentagon brass hats for what 
they call military hardware—from paper 
clips to supersonic bombers. 

WItson’s private war on wasteful spending 
has been going on for more than a decade, 
but the peppery Bedford Republican has 
stepped up the offensive in the last year. 

When Witson strides to a House micro- 
phone to expose“ a new “polecat in the 
woodpile“ —his favorite expression—military 
purchasing officials duck. 

Wi.son, a Congressman for 21 years, has 
made scores of speeches on his favorite sub- 
ject, filling page after page of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp—and earning himself many 
headlines, 

The one-man onslaught has brought him 
plaudits from fellow Congressmen and tax- 
payers across the country. 

To his critics, though, Witson is viewed 
as a grandstander seeking a personal build- 
up and one who is trying to take credit for 
Defense Department and congressional econ- 
omy efforts. 

This winter, Wrtson uncorked a series of 
13 “case histories” of hanky-panky. in mili- 
tary buying. 

Now, after a short breather, he has another 
19 ready to go. You'll be reading about 
them in the days to come. 

How did the onetime high school prin- 
cipal ati Vallonia (Jackson County) become a 
controversial investigator? 

It all began, Witson recalls, when a Sey- 
mour manufacturer complained to him 
about 1947 that he had lost a bid on plastic 
bags for surplus war material. 

“It aroused my curiosity,” WILSON says. 
“We found bids being rigged so as to favor 
a particular bidder. Later, the man 
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responsible was sent to prison for 5 years." 

Since then, WILSON says, tips have poured 
in and he has become a regular reader of 
military shopping lists. 

He frankly admits his tipsters include 
disgruntled bidders as well as “insiders” in 
the Military Establishment. 

His informants, WiItson says, include “at 
least 50 good, dedicated, patriotic civil 
service“ employees who don't like what they 
see going on.” 

Witson says he protects their identity to 
keep them from being fired, 

Once he gets what he considers a good 
tip, WiLson turns it over to his staff of three 
“investigators.” 

They include his administrative assistant, 
Phil Cole, and two unpaid volunteer ex- 
perts." Wiison refuses to identify them 
other than as outside technical experts.“ 

He estimates they spend 100 hours a week 
checking on questionable military contracts, 
while he devotes 20 hours a week to the 
crusade himself. 

Witson fires off letters to military com- 
manders demanding answers and records. 
He says he may also call in the Justice De- 
partment and the General Accounting Of- 
fice. 

Over the years, Wiso says he has tracked 
down more than 1,000 cases of wasteful 
spending and has “never drawn a blank" 
in his investigations. 

“Time and facilities will only permit us 
to go into the most outstanding cases,” he 
remarks. 

One of Wu.son's inside tips sent him pok- 
ing in a Navy cupboard which he found far 
from bare. 

For an office of some 100 employees, WILSON 
told the House he counted 2,710 boxes of 
paper clips, 3,000 staple removers, 3,888 ball- 
point pens and a 3-year supply of stationery, 
among other things. 

He branded what he saw “one of the most 
flagrant examples of overstocking and waste 
that I have seen in my 21 years in Congress.” 

Wrtson has made his most hay, though. 
in denouncing sole source” contracts, the 
award of contracts without competitive bids. 

He takes particular glee in reporting how 
costs drop when a military service takes com- 
petitive bids on items once bought from a 
sole-source supplier. 

A recent example related by WiLson was 
the Navy’s purchase of rocket launchers and 
a power supply. 

After he questioned a sole-source order, 
Witson insists, the Navy changed to competi- 
tive bidding, lowering the unit price from 
$6,500 to $1,993. 

What has this David accomplished in his 
slingshot attack on the military Goliath? 

In dollars and cents, WrLson is credited 
with inducing the House to cut $10 million _ 
from the defense budget last year. 

Last June, Wilson pointed out to the 
House that the unit price of a walkie-talkie 
radio set dropped from $2,278 to $843 witb 
competitive bidding. But the budget figures 
were still based on the higher price. 

The next day, the House trimmed the 
Pentagon's electronic procurement request. 

Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara 
contended that WiLson’s speech came after 
the fact, after we made the $10 million sav- 
ings * * * which was known to the Appro- 
priations Committee.“ 

However, Representative GEORGE MAHON, 
Democrat, of Texas, chairman of the House 
Military Appropriations Subcommittee, told 
the House, “I commend the gentleman from 
Indiana for his alertness in this Important 
matter. It will be quite helpful.” 

And Representative Ben F. Jensen, Re- 
publican, of Iowa, also complimented WILsoN 
on the work he has been doing all during 
this session in going into the affairs of the 
military insofar as procurement is con- 
cerned,” ` 
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“Some of the things that he has ferreted 
out are shocking to say the least,” JENSEN 
added. 

Wilson says his campaign has at least pro- 
duced “a greater concept of competitive bid- 
ding, causing them to stop, look, and listen.” 

To back up his efforts, WILSON has intro- 
duced two bills to create a congressional 
Watchdog committee over military purchas- 
ing and to give the General Accounting Of- 
fice the final say on whether a sole-source 
contract may be awarded. 

Both bills are still in committee. 

Meanwhile, Wison vows to “keep on ex- 
Posing" military waste. 

“I hope the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Defense Department will even- 
tually realize there are a lot of rotten apples 
in the barrel and it is their responsibility to 
Pluck those rotten apples out,” he says. 


The Food Stamp Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the food 
Stamp program will shortly come before 
this body for consideration, and it is 
therefore important that we understand 
the long-range benefits of this program 

far as our unemployed in economi- 
Cally depressed areas are concerned, as 
Well as the benefits which this program 

afforded our food and agricultural 
Objectives. 

The district which I have the high 
honor to represent in the Congress—the 
Fifth Congressional District of West Vir- 
Zinia—contains two counties in which 
Dilot food stamp projects are now being 
°perated—McDowell and Mingo Coun- 
ties. The purpose of these experimental 
Pilot projects was to test the effectiveness 
Of such an approach in providing addi- 
tional nutrition to those who are in need, 
and in paving the way for substantial 
improvements in official efforts to make 
More effective use of our productive ca- 
Dacity in agriculture. : 

Under the food stamp program, Mr. 
Speaker, certified needy families ex- 
c e the amount of money they nor- 
mally could be expected to spend for food 
for food coupons of a higher monetary 
value, The difference between the 
amount the families pay and the value of 

e coupons they receive represents the 

eral contribution in bonus coupons. 

Participating families use the food cou- 

Dons to purchase food out of regular 
commercial supplies at retail food stores 
tabroved to accept such coupons. Any 
ood, except for a few imported items, 
May be purchased with those food stamp 
Coupons. Retail grocers redeem the cou- 
Pons through the facilities of our com- 
mercial banking system. 

Now, then, what has been our overall 
experience with the food stamp pro- 
5 The record is worth account- 
0 Fy Special survey of the dollar volume 
i retail food store sales was undertaken 
th all eight pilot areas before and after 

€ inauguration of the pilot projects. 
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Following the start of these projects, 
sales in the survey stores increased by 
8 percent, after adjustment for seasonal 
factors. The survey also indicated that 
the smaller retail stores were able to at- 
tract a reasonable proportion of the 
food coupon business. 

A study of household food consump- 
tion in two of the pilot areas showed 
that families participating in the food 
stamp program made significant in- 
creases in food purchases and in total 
value of food used since the inaugura- 
tion of the pilot projects. In the two 
areas, 85 and 95 percent of the free 
coupons represented increased food ex- 
penditures, with animal products and 
fruits and vegetables accounting for 
more than 80 percent of the gains in the 
value of food consumed. 

Based on the survey results, Mr. 
Speaker, one can make the following 
evaluation of the food stamp program 
with reasonable certainty : 

First. That the program is effective in 
improving and maintaining the diets of 
participating families—often far above 
the level of diet provided through the is- 
suance of bulk commodities. 

Second. That the additional food pur- 
chasing power generated by a universal 
or nationwide program could provide 
general support to the domestic demand 
for food and, therefore, act to bolster 
farm income. Certainly, an expanded 
program could be expected to result in 
an increase in the volume of food mar- 
keted through commercial channels. 

In McDowell and Mingo Counties, W. 
Va—areas of longtime substantial and 
chronic unemployment, typical of coal 
mining areas in the Appalachian 
range—the food stamp program has 
meant a continuing toehold on life, a 
program of hope for those who are par- 
ticipating in it. 

In both of these counties, Mr. Speaker, 
meat sales rose almost 12 percent, sales 
of produce by 13 percent, and sales of 
groceries by almost 6 percent—and these 
gains were made despite the fact that 
there was no substantial change in the 
general economy of the areas, except 
that in McDowell County employment 
dropped an additional 2 percent. 

In McDowell County, from May 29, 
1961, when the food stamp program was 
first put into effect, through January 
31, 1964, the value of food coupons is- 
sued amounted to $6,380,508. In Mingo 
County, where the program was begun 
on November 1, 1962, the value of food 
coupons issued through January 31, 1964, 
amounted to $1,715,485. 

As of January of this year, there were 
9,651 participants in the food stamp pro- 
gram in McDowell County, and 17,798 
participants in the program in Mingo 
County. 

The surplus food program has been a 
vital sustainer of life to the unemployed 
and underemployed who have had to 
avail themselves of this kind of Gov- 
ernment beneficence. But this program 
is essentially one of powdered eggs, 
powdered milk, lard, beans, and flour. 

Under the food stamp program, the 
coupon user has been able to purchase 
meat, fresh fruit and vegetables, fresh 
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eggs, fresh milk, and a wide variety of 
packaged staple foods. And all of this 
has meant more wholesome diets for 
adults as well as for children. 

When we improve the diets of needy 
families, we help to maintain morale and 
we afford thousands of children the op- 
portunity to grow up as sturdy Ameri- 
cans while they pursue an education and 
prepare themselves for their futures as 
adults. 

The food stamp program must be con- 
tinued and expanded. It should be af- 
forded to all counties where unemploy- 
ment is greater than 6.5 percent of the 
labor force for more than 3 months out 
of the past 6 months. I do not think 
that we have any wholly suitable alter- 
native if this affluent Nation is to ex- 
tend the benefits of its great agricul- 
tural capabilities to its own needy people. 


/ 
* 


Electoral College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, the young 
people of America are becoming better 
and better informed and more and more 
concerned about vital public issues. Re- 
cently, I learned that Mr. C. Fred Bate- 
man’s fifth-period history class at 
Robert E. Lee Junior High School in 
Lynchburg, Va., were studying proposals 
for changes in the electoral college sys- 
tem. 


I asked the numbers of the class at 
the conclusion of their study to digest 
their recommendations and send them 
tome. The following is a verbatim quo- 
tation which I most warmly commend 
for its brevity and clarity: 

Our suggestions for change are very sim- 
ple: Involved is not a redistribution of elec- 
tors, or an alteration of the number of 
electors; the same number of electors will 
be kept by each State. Our idea is to assign 
one elector to each district in each State. 
Since the number of electors is equal to the 
number of congressional distri ts plus two, 
why_ not haye the electors chosen by the 
people of each district? 

For instance, in the State of Virginia if 
the Republican Party wins 6 out of the 10 
districts, 6 Republican electors and 4 Demo- 
cratic electors would be chosen. If the Re- 
publicans had the advantage, as well, in 
popular votes in the State as a whole, then 
the two remaining electoral yotes would be 
assigned to the Republican Party. This 
would make the electorial box score for the 
State as follows: 


Republicans soso 2 8 
Diess —t E A 4 
TOL rik ee cages ket 12 


Notice the total number of electoral votes 
has not been changed, but the idea in this 
would be to give the people with the minor- 
ity view some say in the Government. In 
our present system they have none. Also, 
a system such as this would decrease the 
possibility of there being a man chosen for 
the Presidency who received less votes than 
his opponent. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I am in possession of an 
editorial which appeared in the Rich- 
mond News Leader, Richmond, Va., last 
August 1963. The editor shows such a 
remarkable understanding of the prob- 
lems with which Congressman WILSON 
has been confronted that I want to in- 
clude it in my remarks. 

Congressman Wutson in his untiring 
efforts has revealed many instances of 
waste, sloppy procurement methods, an 
outright irresponsibility in procuring 
items for our defense that he is to be 
commended by the membership of this 
House. 

T include this editorial in the hope that 
all of you will read it: 

SNATCHING A CHICKEN COOP 

A story turned up in the news columns 
last week of Eart WILSON, of 
Bedford, Ind., and his war upon waste in the 
Navy. l 

In one sense, it is a simple story, briefly 
told. In another sense, the news item speaks 
with telling eloquence of the times we live 
in. 

Briefly, Mr. Wiso was tipped off in 
February to the Navy’s purchase of radio- 
controlled drone targets, used in practice 
firing. It appeared that all of the control 
units for these drones were being manufac- 
tured and sold to the Navy by the Babcock 
Electronics Corp. of Costa Mesta, Calif. As 
recently as June 26, Babcock got an order for 
some of these units at $1,584 apiece. 

Six months ago, Mr. Wilson inquired of 
the Navy about all this. He got the royal 
runaround. The contracts had been 
awarded to Babcock, without competitive 
bidding, because Babcock was the only com- 
pany that could make them. Mr. WILson 
asked to see the plans and specifications. 
The Navy said it didn’t have any plans and 
specifications. Mr. WrusonN lost his temper 
and began to raise some serious hell. The 
Navy grudgingly admitted that it had the 
drawings, all right. Mr. Wiso could look 
at them sometime, maybe. 

Finally, under Mr. Wrson's unrelenting 

, the Navy agreed to have some com- 
petitive bidding on the next order of the 
drone units. In mid-July, the Navy sud- 
denly called for such bids on 10 days’ notice, 
with only 4 days allowed prospective con- 
tractors to study the complicated technical 
data. Again, Mr. Wiso lost his temper. 
He made so much fuss that the Navy ex- 
tended the bid period to August 15. 

And on August 15, last Thursday, 13 firms 
bid on the drone units. The low bid was 
$702 from a responsible manufacturer. This 
compared with the $1,584 per unit paid Bab- 
cock on June 26, and $1,174 bid by Babcock 
last week. The contract has not yet been 
awarded, and Mr. Wrist is biding his time. 

End of story. Yet no person familiar with 
such investigations in Washington will im- 
agine that the story has ended at all. The 
mind's eye sweeps over the thick files of cor- 
respondence in Mr. Witson'’s office, all deal- 
ing with the radio drone awards. One con- 
templates the interviews, the telephone calls, 
the ‘personal conversation with Navy per- 
sonnel, the maddening delays in finding the 
right party. Mr. Wiso fought the thing 
through to the bitter end, but he must have 
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felt like a man stuck in a barrel of sorghum 
molasses, fighting off mosquitoes. 

Singlehandedly, he compelled a saving 
to the taxpayers of more than 50 percent 
on this one item. But it took him 6 solid 
months of struggling with Navy procure- 
ment officers. In the end, unless we are 
vastly mistaken, not one single soul in the 
Navy purchasing establishment will receive 
so much as one single reprimand for this 
demonstrated waste, favoritism, and perver- 
sion of competitive bidding requirements. 

While Mr. Witson has thus been grap- 
pling with fog in one small area, billions 
upon billions of dollars have been paid out 
in other defense spending. The Navy's hös- 
tile and indifferent attitude toward competi- 
tive bidding on the drones raises the strong 
suspicion that the same attitude obtains in 
other areas the Congressman knows not of. 
And the Navy is of course not alone in toss- 
ing fat bids to favored contractors. 

Harry BYRD once compared Federal spend- 
ing to a mighty river in a state of perpetual 
flood. As far as the eye can see, the river 
surges along, out of control, incapable of 
being channeled or restrained. The con- 
gressman with one bag of sand is a ludicrous 
figure, building his pitiful levee. The flood 
sweeps Over and around and beyond him, 
and the spectator who can salvage so much 
as a chicken coop snatched from the stream 
may count himself a fortunate man. 

Mr. Wrtson has done a fine piece of work. 
We thank him for it. But the same people 
who threw this job to Babcock are sitting 
in their same chairs today; they will sit there 
every day; and Mr. Wiso has other things 
to do. 


Must Extravagance Go On? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, every Mem- 
ber of the House applauds the efforts of 
my colleague, EARL WII sox, of the Ninth 
Indiana Congressional District, in his ef- 
forts to bring about more economy in the 
expenditure of our tax dollars. 

He has been dubbed “watchdog of the 
Pentagon” by virtue of his efforts to 
bring about the true concept of competi- 
tive bidding, It is obvious that he has 
spent many long hours in documenting 
the evidence he has presented to this 
House. More power to him. 

I wish to include as a part of my re- 
marks an editorial from the Indianapo- 
lis Star pertaining to Congressman WIL- 
Son’s exposure of waste. 

The editorial follows: 

Must EXTRAVAGANCE Go On? 

There is an important key to the exorbitant 
cost of government in the story of the long, 
one-man fight against sole-source buying of 
military equipment, carried on over the past 
3 years by Representative EARL WILSON of 
Bedford. 

It is remarkable that Representative Wm- 
sow has been able to turn up and document 
case after case in which the military sery- 
ices have bought, or have been about to buy, 
items on a negotiated deal with a single sup- 
plier when there was in fact no reason why 
the planned purchase could not be put up 
for competitive bids. 

But there is an even more remarkable thing 
about the story. The Congressman's re- 
peated striking of paydirt in this long cam- 
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paign indicates that the relevations of these 
expensive cases of mismanagement have not 
yet caused enough embarrassment in the De- 
tense Department to bring about any basic 
change in the system which allows this sort 
of thing to occur. 

Whenever Representative Wimson has 
proved a specific case, the agency responsible 
has backed off from the negotiated deal and 
put that item up for competitive bidding. 
But we have seen no indications that the De- 
partment of Defense is moving to put. its 
house in order to prevent the error of unnec- 
essary sole-source negotiated buying. 

Lack of basic corrective action in the De- 
partment seems to be confirmed by Repre- 
sentative WiILson’s proposal for creation of a 
special nonpartisan congressional committee 
to “ride herd“ on defense purchasing. There 
would be little purpose in such a committee 
except to continue to dig out and stop, one 
by one, cases of wasteful and improper buy- 
ing. If that is needed, then the committee 
by all means should be set up. 

Action should not stop there, however. 
The goal should be to bring about a complete 
overhaul of the procedures by which choice 
is made between negotiated and competitive 
buying, and by which top-level supervision 
and control are exercised. 

In order to accomplish that, it is neces- 
sary to change prevailing attitudes in the 
upper echelons of the Defense Department. 
If the top officials were determined to put 
an end to the wasteful extravagance of unnec- 
essary sole-source buying, they could and 
would do it. As long as they are not deter- 
mined to do it, it won't be done. 

And what about the rest of the Govern- 
ment? The Defense Department is a profit- 
able place to begin, because it spends about 
half of all Federal tax funds. But the other 
departments and agencies also may be wast- 
ing money in their procurement practices. 
The possibility should be investigated. 

An administration bent on licking this 
problem would find ways to do it. Until 
there is such an administration, the best hope 
rests with Congress. Representative WIL- 
son should continue to press this matter, for 
it is significant to the control of excessive 
Government cost. The project should have 
the support of the entire Indiana delegation 


in Congress. 


Washington Determined To Force Farm 
Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
I am inserting in the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Daily Pantagraph 
last Friday. 

The editorial relates to the adminis- 
tration’s determination to force on our 
farmers and on the country a subsidy 
which neither the farmers nor the coun- 
try as a whole want. As a matter of 
fact, the wheat farmers said emphati- 
cally in a referendum vote last year that 
they did not want the type of program 
Secretary Freeman is endeavoring to 
railroad through Congress. 

This editorial has special significance, 
not alone from what it says but by vir- 
tue of the party saying it. The Daily 
Pantagraph is published in Blooming- 
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ton, Ill. It serves one of the most pro- 
ductive farm areas in the country. It 
has long had one of the most outstand- 
ing farm pages of any newspaper. 

The Daily Pantagraph speaks with 
authority. More than that, it speaks 
for the farmers themselves, It is to a 
voice such as this that we should listen. 
I commend this editorial to the thought- 
ful reading of every Member of Con- 
gress, 

The editorial follows: 

By THE PANTAGRAPH—WASHINGTON DETER- 
MINED To Force FarM SUBSIDIES 


There could be no better time for a book 
on farm policies to come off the presses than 
Row while the House is considering a Sen- 
ate-approved farm bill which would clamp 
farmers more securely into a governmental 
Straitjacket. 

Julius Duscha, a former Decatur news- 
Paperman who now reports for the Wash- 
ington Post, has authored such a book un- 
der the title of ‘“Taxpayers’ Hayride.” 

Mr. Duscha tees off from the Billie Sol 
Estes scandal but he covers the farm pro- 
Bram from the 1880’s down through the 1963 
Wheat referendum, 

He shows pretty convincingly that the 
Wrong people get. the “farm aid” and that 
the policies heretofore tried have not solved, 
Ror even relieved, the farm problem. 

Mr. Duscha offers little in the way of a 
Solution except other forms of subsidies, He 

expose the futility of the solutions, 
including his own, in our long experience of 
Ignoring farm technology. 

It would benefit most Members of Con- 
Bress if they would read the historical part 
Of his book before a final vote on the new 

legislation. It would benefit Mr. Dus- 

if he would draw conclusions based on 

his own facts rather than expediency, which 
appears to do. 

From the beginning of farm programs 
Tight down to the bill now before Congress 
the emphasis is placed on subsidies which 
Put our prices so high they curtail our ex- 
Ports and deplete our treasury, to say noth- 
ing of the higher consumer costs we get in 

bargain. 

Both Illinois Senators voted against the 
Current measure which cleared the Senate 

t week, and they did so in the interest 
Of Ilinois agriculture. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association, un- 

the leadership of President William J. 
uhfuss, has launched an all-out campaign 
Against the current wheat and cotton bill. 
Mr. Kuhfuss points out that the bill would 
the certificate plan, which was re- 
d by wheat farmers last year, and 
Would boost the price and estimated 70 cents 
& bushel for wheat used for food for U.S. 
Consumers. If passed on to the purchaser 
could mean a boost of a cent for a pound 
loaf of bread. The consumer also would 
Pay through his Federal tax to cover the 
Subsidy going to the farmer. Thus he pays 
ce under this bill which the farmers who 

ve voted say they don't want anyway. 

Tt seems strange indeed that Washington 
appears determined to force the farmers to 

ive a subsidy in this form whether they 
Want it or not. 

In addition to the double-barrelled cost 
to the consumer, there would be a 25-cent- 
Per-bushel subsidy for all export wheat, 
galch, as Mr. Kuhfuss points out, accounts 
Or more than half of our wheat production. 

This bill jacks up the price of farm ex- 

to a point where we would be subsi- 
dzing not only American consumers but for- 
consumers as well. 
< It is a roadblock in the way of the de- 
elopment of a sound long-range farm 
program. It is an Irritant to the 
sovernments of our best customers abroad. 
ae What does it take to put some common- 
Ose in the heads of those in the execu- 
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tive and legislative branches of the Federal 
Government when it comes to farm policy? 

They appear determined to pay out bil- 
lions of dollars annually to people who, for 
the most part don't need it, to produce crops 
for which there is no effective market, 


Oceanography Hope for Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr, BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert into the RECORD an 
important editorial from my hometown 
newspaper, the San Diego Union. The 
editorial points out that the science of 
oceanography is one of the most impor- 
tant projects our Nation has underway. 
It. offers mankind the key to unlocking 
huge resources of food and materials. 
It offers mankind a history of our planet 
since its creation. It is a vital science 
for the defenses of our Nation, 

As the editorial points out, San Diego 
is a center of this fast growing science. 
Launching of the bathyscaph Trieste on 
January 17, 1964, was an important step 
forward in oceanography, for this ma- 
chine has taken man farther below the 
surface of the sea than any previous 
device. 

I am hopeful my colleagues will find 
this editorial helpful in creating under- 
standing of some of the potentials ocean- 
ography offers our country. 

Text of the editorial is as follows: 
OCEANOGRAPHY HOPE FOR Furure—San DIEGO 
CENTERS LEAD SEARCH 

Oceanography is one of the less publicized 
but most important sciences in which man 
is attempting to unravel secrets of the earth, 
Adequate knowledge of the ocean and its 
depths could contribute immeasurably to 
the world's survival, 

San Diego is a world capital for oceanog- 
raphy. The Scripps Institution of Ocean- 
ography, the Navy Electronics Laboratory, 
and related organizations are contributing 
vastly to the needed knowledge about inner 
space. 

Rear Adm, Denys W. Knoll, speaking here 
at the rededication of the famed bathy- 
scaphe Trieste, explained that to understand 
ocean environment, and to exploit the wealth 
of the oceans, requires leadership from the 
basic fields of physics, chemistry, biology, 
geology, and mathematics. 

As he said: “The oceans comprise more 
than 70 percent of the earth’s surface. They 
are truly the last unexplored area of the 
earth, awaiting invasions by inquisitive 
man,” 

Only from the oceans will man be able to 
penetrate the earth's crust. The facts that 
will be found in such exploration will give 
the world a background of what has gone 
before for thousands and possibly millions 
of years. 

Exploration of outer space has been an in- 
triguing subject in the past two decades. 
The United States has made gigantic strides 
in such exploration and will continue to do 
so. We are reaching out to find what really 
makes a planet or a star, viewed on earth 
only as a mysterious bit of beauty. 

Exploration of outer space will enable us 
to plot our future. Exploration of inner 
space—the oceans and the earth's crust be- 
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neath them—vwill spell out our past and also 
provide sustenance for immediate survival. 
Oceanography also will be a tremendous aid 
to free world defense. 

Admiral Knoll said: “A comprehensive 
knowledge of the ocean depths and the 
physical, chemical, and biological processes 
that occur in the oceans will initially help 
us to design new and more reliable weap- 
ons systems for the defense of this Nation.” 

More important, as Admiral Knoll pointed 
out, the knowledge will aid the world to 
feed underprivileged people of the world by 
adding a vast variety of food to the diets 
of all nations, 

Oceanography is one of the most serious 
and important businesses in the world. 
San Diego's eminence as a center of ocean- 
ography is a civic asset that will continue to 
develop through the years. 


Naples, N.Y., Library Establishes John F. 
Kennedy Memorial Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1964 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, 
around the country in the wake of the 
tragic events that occurred in Dallas last 
November 22 communities and citizens 
paid their various tributes to our late 
beloved President, John F. Kennedy. 

In my judgment, one of the most ap- 
propriate of these tributes was paid by 
the people of the village of Naples in 
my congressional district in upstate New 
York. There the people established a 
John F. Kennedy Memorial Fund in 
their local Naples library. 

Certainly no one in public life did 
more than President Kennedy to instill 
a love of learning and to underline the 
importance of knowledge and education 
as requirements for effective and in- 
spired public leadership, I know our 
late President would indeed be grateful 
for the tribute paid to him by the citi- 
zens of Naples, and I congratulate them 
on the leadership which they have 
shown. I am glad that this House has 
supported legislation to assist local li- 
braries such as these, and I feel certain 
that the Naples library will stand in 
years to come as a living memorial to a 
gzon t and enlightened leader of our Na- 
tion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
enclose a news item from the Rochester 
Times Union of November 25, describ- 
= in greater detail this exemplary ac- 

on: 


Lrsrary FUND ESTABLISHED 


NarLes.—The Naples Library has estab- 
lished a John F. Kennedy Memorial Fund. 

Erwin Huber, Naples library treasurer, has 
announced that $100 has already been sub- 
scribed to the fund. x 

In establishing the fund, the trustees 
noted that the recognition of literature 
which the late President regarded as of 
prime importance in both his personal and 
Official life made it appropriate to establish 
such a fund in his memory. 

The Naples Library came into being in 
the 3-year period of President Kennedy's 
administration. It is also of interest that 
at the time of his death, the Senate was 
debating a bill for Federal aid to libraries. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most thought-provoking speeches of the 
year was delivered last weekend by Jack 
Conway, executive director, Industrial 
Union Department, AFL-CIO, at the an- 
nual dinner of the League for Mutual Aid 
held on March 14, 1964, in New York 
City. 

Virtually every Member of Congress 
works more than a 40-hour week, as do 
labor leaders like Jack Conway. The 
Puritan ethic of the goodness of work 
is deep in our bones. But we have to face 
up to the onrush of automation and its 
impact on the theory and practice of 
work, however unpalatable this confron- 
tation may be to us, 

Opinion leaders must strive to exceed 
themselves, to learn new facts, to do 
more today than was done yesterday. 
One of our Nation’s opinion leaders is 
Jack Conway, a man who has already 
achieved a notable career in labor and in 
government, a man who can do “advance 
thinking,” and who seeks to anticipate 
events rather than merely catch up with 
them. 

I recommend Mr. Conway's remarks to 
my colleagues. Under unanimous con- 
sent, excerpts from his speech are 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AUTOMATION—LABOR—CIVIL RIGHTS 
(By Jack Conway) 

Today's poverty exists within a new set- 
ting. It persists—and indeed threatens to 
grow—at a time of massive prosperity. Its 
handmaidens are persistent high levels of 
unemployment, a decline in the kind of work 
generally available to the poor, and a new 
technology which should create well-being 
for all but which instead threatens the live- 
lihoods of millions. 

The new technology has been wrapped up 
within the word “automation.” But more 
than this new technique is involved, This 
is a day of new materials and new methods 
resulting from the use of those materials. 
The new technology has hit the unskilled 
and the semiskilled the hardest blows, but it 
threatens the skilled and even the profes- 
sional. 

Who has not watched the construction of 
a modern office building? It’s a wonder of 
planning and the new buildings seem to go 
up almost overnight. The secret, of course, 
lies in such materials as aluminum siding 
bolted on in a matter of a few days. No 
longer are bricklayers and stonemasons re- 
quired for such jobs. No longer are plaster- 
ers required for inner walls which have given 
way to movable steel dividers bolted into 
place to give any room size desired. 

In telephones, the polyethelene cable is 
outmoding the cable splicer. The adjust-it- 
yourself bell im your phone means fewer re- 
pairmen. In the supermarket, the checkout 
counter has long ago replaced the behind- 
the-counter clerk. Vending machines are 
replacing human labor everywhere, Like 
automation itself, these are facts of life of 
our new era. 

In the face of these developments, much 
of the talk of the need for skilled workers 
has become a mockery, although there may 
be localized shortages. Despite a record 
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yolume of construction, the building trades 
unions complain bitterly about unemploy- 
ment, and the statistics give validity to the 
claim. In January, some 6.2 percent of all 
craftsmen and foremen were Jobless after all 
Seasonal factors had been weighted. 

Farm unemployment has become critical. 
Recently, the New York Times reported that 
California growers would not fight to extend 
the bracero program beyond the end of this 
year, although they will welcome an exten- 
sion if Congress will oblige. Farm tech- 
nology—not concerned with domestic labor 
lies behind the apparent shift of view. 
Chemistry and agronomy have combined to 
breed a tough-skinned tomato which will be 
picked by a mechanical picker. The mech- 
anized potato picker, the cherry picker, the 
carrot picker, and other such wonders are 
ending the need for the. grueling human 
labor that accompanied the harvesting of 
the specialized crops... Unfortunately, the 
results also are a compost heap of discarded 
human labor which rots in new slums around 
the towns that yesterday were way stations 
for the migrants. 

John Henry worked and worked but he 
couldn't beat the machine. Today's John 
Henrys not only are unable to compete in 
work terms; they cost too much no matter 
how low their wages. The myth says that 
automation comes fastest where wages are 
highest. But who works for less than the 
farm migrant? The truth is that human 
Jabor cannot compete with the machine. 
This is doubly true in the case of automa- 
tion. 

The cost of the machine may be a deter- 
rent to automation or advanced mechaniza- 
tion. But once the machine comes into 
existence, enterprise adapts to make its use 
practical—or the machine is tailored to ex- 
isting enterprise. If farms tend to grow 
larger, it is because the new technology has 
commanded that the process accelerate. It 
is no wonder that 11 percent of the farm 
labor force remains unemployed despite the 
tragically rapid decline in the size of the 
farm labor force. It is equally no wonder 
that millions of rural families on small un- 
economic farms are submerged and almost 
totally excluded from the mainstream of 
American life. 

Automation has been described in many 
Ways. It is a coupling of the machines 
with the so-called “electronic brain.” Its so- 
cial impact is more important, perhaps, than 
the technique itself. Automation involves 
production without the direct intervention 
of human labor, It promises a revolution 
which may outmode work almost entirely, at 
least work as we know it today. 

Shortly after World War I, the Czech 
playwright, Karel Capek, wrote Rossum's 
Universal Robots,” a play which captured 
the imagination of millions. Described in 
“Rossum’s Universal Robots“ was a world 
where robots in human form did the work. 
Today's robots are not shaped like humans, 
but nonetheless are taking over routine la- 
bor at an alarmingly rapid pace. And in 
truth most of the work of our Western world 
is of a routine nature. 

A science fiction writer once described a 
world ruled by a technological elite whose 
power came from its mastery of complex 
devices which performed the needed work, 
Within this world, there was no work and 
no function for the great mass of people 
who were provided with a low level of sus- 
tenance and an insubstantial tinsel of enter- 
tainment and were bored even beyond tears. 
There is a danger that we may be headed in 
this direction. 

Automation, of course, has hit with most 
profound impact in the big mass production 
industries. There are a million fewer pro- 
duction workers than a decade ago, although 
output is up by half. Last year was a record 
year for automobiles but there were 19 per- 
cent fewer employees than in 1955. In autos, 
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each employee now accounts for 12.3 ve- 
hicles a year against 10.1 In 1955. In steel, 
output has again soared but employment is 
still at near-recession levels. Factory worker 
productivity now is increasing at the rate of 
about 4.5 percent a year and national pro- 
ductivity in the private sector of the econ- 
omy has been rising at a record rate. , 

The new industrial revolution of automa- 


“tion has bloomed upon the American scene 


at a time when our labor force is increasing 
at a record rate. I don't want to bore you 
with statistics, but the fact remains that 
some 26 million new workers will enter the 
labor market during the present decade 
against 7.5 million in the fifties. The num- 
ber of employed has increased slowly—mostly 
in part-time jobs and in State and local 
government—but the loss of jobs due to 
automation plus the rise in the number of 
workers has also created massive unemploy- 
ment which plagues the Nation despite cur- 
rent record prosperity. 

A real growth rate of perhaps 5 percent Is 
anticipated for the coming year even with 
the tax cut. At best, this is expected to 
reduce joblessness by half a percent—if that. 
We run ever faster just to stand still. The 
AFL-CIO Economic Policy Committee re- 
cently estimated that a growth rate of from 
8 to 9 percent now is required to reduce 
joblessness to tolerable levels. 

The figures on job displacement due to 
rising productivity show that some 2 mil- 
lion jobs a year must be added just to re- 
place jobs that evaporate. Secretary of Labor 
Willard Wirtz recently pointed out: When 
America's workers return to their jobs tomor- 
row morning, over 4,000 of them will find that 
machines have moved in overnight to take 
the Jobs they hold.” The figures would indl- 
cate. that we need—at the present time— 
some 80,000 new jobs each week to take care 
of our new workers, provide employment to 
those being displaced, and to end unemploy- 
ment, The future is even more challenging. 

The manufacturing plant of tomorrow was 
recently described in a management publica- 
tion which reported that “the plant of 1970 
is here in 1964.“ The plant described 16 
located in Deerfield, III., and is owned by 
the Kitchens of Sara Lee. The Kitchens are 
a wonder to behold. They center on a com- 
puter which monitors storage; controls 
batch blending and mixing; computes and 
monitors time cycles, oven temperatures 
speeds of oven conveyors, and other process 
equipment to insure uniform baking; moni- 
tors product changeovers of cakes; directs 
storage of products and assembles. loads: 
provides records on tape and log sheets; and 
will eventually supervise air conditioning: 
heating, and other plant auxiliary facilities- 

“The computer,” according to the article 
“will execute 180,000 warehouse instructions 
every 3 seconds, monitor some 300 p: 
variables, and scan inputs from process sen- 
sors at the rate of 200 per second to ® 
claimed accuracy of 0.1 percent, At present 
it will use only half its capacity. And the 
plant has capacity enough to triple its pro” 
duction.” 

I will predict that by 1970 such plants wil! 
be “old hat“ and many will be outmod 
It is a shame that the article did not de- 
scribe employment opportunities in the new 
plant for now and by 1970. I venture to say 
that the new plant will not make mu 
difference in the ultimate employment sta” 
tistics of the community in which it “ 
located. 

Automation has reduced new employment 
opportunities in manufacturing to zero, 
production labor force has decreased, and 
increases in white-collar employment in the 
plants are largely a thing of the past. Amer- 
ica can no longer look to manufacturing pay- 
rolls as the basis of progress. I am all 
area redevelopment programs, but even thes? 
must shift emphasis. If overall manufac- 
turing employment has ceased to grow. 
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opening of a new plant in a distressed area 
will do little to change the national picture. 
Unless there is a radical reduction in working 
hours over the next several years, there will 
be significantly fewer manufacturing jobs— 
not more. 

Dr. Norbert. Weiner, father of cybernetics, 
recently stated that with modern miniaturi- 
zation, computers can be made smaller and 
still have greater versatility, Dr. Weiner 
once expressed the pessimistic view that the 
new technology offers the equivalent of slave 
labor and that it would bring disaster in its 
train. While no longer voicing this view, 
the noted scientist pointed out that if ap- 
plied without understanding,” the computer 
offers cause for fright. He pointed out that 
routine white-collar work, such as book- 
keeping and ticket selling, can already be 
done better by the computer. Asked if the 
machines of the future will take away "a lot 
more jobs from humans,” Weiner categori- 
cally answered: “They will.” 

White-collar and service industry were once 
hailed by industry's “Cheerful Charlies” as 
the source of millions of new jobs. Even if 
this were true, we would be headed for trou- 
ble. In the first place, the displaced coal 
miner of 45 cannot readily be retrained to be 
a typist. Secondly, the service and white- 
collar jobs in most common demand are low 
Wage jobs. America simply cannot sustain 
prosperity on this kind of employment. In 
truth, however, the reverse is true. Automa- 
tion means ever less work for human beings 
to perform. 

The computer, the robot-typewriter, the 
modern office copying machine, the vending 
Machine, the automatic changemaker, and 
the like are rapidly invading the white collar 
and service areas. What factory automa- 
tion did to blue collar employment in the 
fifties, office automation will do to white 
collar in the years ahead. Even now, 4 per- 
cent of all office clerical are without jobs 
and the jobless rate is 4.7 percent for sales 
clerks. 

The computer threatens middle manage- 
ment and the threat will increase as workers 
to be supervised decline and as more deci- 
slonmaking is programed on the computer. 
If the researchers are right, the computers 
of tomorrow will make value judgments, 
Carry on conversations, and even program 
themselves. 

The experience of the blue collar worker 
has already shown that automation does not 
Create jobs but that it destroys them at an 
appalling rate. When a computer can run 
& bank of lathes, the skills of setup men, 
Millwrignts, and machinists are outmoded. 
Automation destroys far more skills than 
it creates. Experience has also shown that 
after an automated system is debugged, it 
requires relatively little maintenance, If it 
Were otherwise, such systems would never 
be installed. Automation requires relatively 
few new workers for maintenance purposes 
or to build the new computers and machines, 

We have heard much about retraining 
and there is no doubt that any upgrading 
Of the labor force through these or literacy 
Programs is worthwhile. But the question 
Stares the retrainers in the face: Retraining 
for what? Many of the jobless have only 
limited schooling and cannot be qualified 
for the jobs of tomorrow even with retrain- 

And as one industrialist has pointed 
Cut, Tou cannot force people into retrain- 
ing, and after you retrain them you can't 
Manufacture jobs out of thin air.” 

Retraining can make its maximum con- 
tribution in a relatively full employment 
economy. In such an economy, the em- 
Dloyer is willing to assume this task without 
any spur from the outside. The big problem 
isn't training or even education, it's jobs. 

America faces a new era and we had better 
begin to face up to that era. Dr. Weiner 
Put the problem most cogently: 
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“The answer is that we can no longer 
value a man by the job he does. We've got 
to value him as a man. 

“Here is the point: A whole lot of the 
work we are using men for is work which is 
really better done by computers. That is, 
for a long time human energy has been 
worth much as physical energy goes. A man 
couldn't generate enough energy today to 
buy food for his own body, ` 

“The actual commercial value of his serv- 
ices in modern culture isn't enough. If we 
value people, we can't value them on that 
basis 


“If we insist on using the machine every- 
where, irrespective of people, and don't go 
to very fundamental considerations and give 
people their proper place in the world, we're 
sunk.” 


The time has indeed come to reconsider 
our fundamental attitudes toward work and 
leisure. No longer can we take the view 
that work is the end-all of our lives. In- 
deed, we face difficult times ahead both in 
winning the new leisure now before us and 
in living with it. 

The alternative to leisure has become 
massive unemployment. The director of the 
American Foundation on Automation, Henry 
J. Sibley, recently told a business conference 
that “we are going to have to live with a 
tremendous labor surplus.” But this is no 
way for any nation to live. Indeed, no in- 
dustrial nation can long survive with con- 
stantly rising levels of unemployment. 

Leisure is far more desirable than unem- 
ployment, and fewer hours of work is part 
of labor’s answer to the jobless problem. 
Automation, with its resulting unemploy- 
ment, has already inhibited our b: 
strength and sapped our ability to organize. 
If we are to survive as a free labor moye- 
ment—and our survival is essential to a 
healthy democracy—we need to tighten the 
labor market. Institutionally, we have a 
selfish motive in seeking shorter hours—our 
survival is involved. But far more impor- 
tantly, we cannot resolve either the techno- 
logical revolution nor the civil rights revo- 
lution without jobs for all. It is far better 
that we take part of rising productivity in 
reduction of hours than that we create more 
unemployed, more poor, more racial tensions, 
and more millionaires. 

We have long lived by the Puritan ethic of 
earning our bread by the sweat of our brow. 
But the age that gave rise to this ethic has 
long gone. We now face for the first time 
the question of what shall be done with 
workers not required for the production of 
goods and services. 

Some state that “idle hands are for the 
devil’s work.“ This same argument was 
raised when child labor was abolished. It 
was the rallying cry of industrialists who 
fought the 8-hour day and whose fam- 
ilies provided an excellent example by liv- 
ing in idleness and luxury. The cry was 
raised when the depression brought the 40- 
hour workweek. Always, those who raised 
the cry have refused to consider the idleness 
of the unemployed who were supposed to 
evaporate from the face of the earth until 
needed for some temporary task. 

The administration has opposed us on the 
shorter workweek, but has nevertheless be- 
gun to recognize that the problem is deeper 
than retraining or relocating a few workers. 
Labor Secretary Wirtz has called for com- 
pulsory schooling until age 18 and tui- 
tion-free junior college. The object is to 
keep youth from entering the labor market 
prematurely and to better prepare them for 
today’s jobs. We welcome this step but 
point out to the administration that it’s 
up to the States to act and that it will take 
more than advice from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to achieve this objective. It is, 
perhaps, time to set Federal education stand- 
ards of school attendance as well as to pro- 
vide Federal aid. 
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The problem of the school dropout is re- 
lated to the war on poverty. Kids drop out 
of school too often because they get no 
spending money at home. The answer would 
seem to be a small allowance from society 
in return for maintaining grades, The cost 
would be small and the returns great, 

The onrush of technology is so fast that 
even keeping kids in school longer is only 
a small part of the answer. A showdown on 
automation seems almost inevitable. Labor 
will fight harder and harder to cut down on 
worktime because there is no other sub- 
stantive answer. Now is the time to begin to 
move into the leisure society—to begin a 
long-term period of adjustment. 

A start has been made in steel where 13- 
week vacations every five years have been won 
for long seniority workers. Earlier retire- 
ment is inevitable but won't be easily won. 
Programs of phased retirement are now in 
order, Phased retirement could begin at age 
60 when workers would start to work only 
part of the year. By the time full retire- 
ment came at age 65, the worker would be 
able to face full-time leisure more confi- 
dently. 

The 35-hour workweek, longer vacations, 
earlier retirement, more schooling—all of 
these represent a gradual approach to the 
onrush of automation. By themselves, they 
will almost certainly prove inadequate. 

Tragic though poverty, urban and rural 
decay, and inadequate public facilities may 
be, these also represent a challenge. There 
is much work to be done between now and 
the day of massive leisure. That day will be 
tragic if it arrives before we have created 
here a new “America the Beautiful.” Unless 
we bungle the job through neglect, we will 
have a trillion-dollar economy within a dec- 
ade. That economy, nevertheless, will be 
tinsel unless we use part of economic growth 
to meet the challenge of poverty and urban 
sprawl. We will learn to live with the leisure 
ahead only if we plan for a world in which 
there is massive cultural, educational, and 
recreational opportunity and a decent stand- 
ard of life for all. We can move toward mass 
leisure gradually and without massive dis- 
location and social shock if we rise to the 
great challenges of today. 

The impact of automation has provided 
to labor the possibility to rise to new heights. 
When the day of mass leisure arrives, per- 
haps our job will have been completed. For 
now, however, we have the job of winning 
that leisure and the living standards that go 
with it. This means we must organize in 
new areas, among white-collar and profes- 
sional workers as well as in traditional blue 
collar. If we fail, America may well be 
threatened with internal chaos. We dare not 
fail, and I do not think we will. Not the 
least of our job will be political and legisla- 
tive. Labor must carry the brunt of the 
fight for national planning because there is 
no one else to do the job. As much as any- 
thing else, automation has brought into focus 
the need for intelligent allocation of 
resources. 


A Citation for Mr. Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include as a part of my remarks 
an editorial which appeared in the Rich- 
mond, Va., News Leader on Thursday, 
February 20, 1964, entitled “A Citation 
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for Mr. Wilson.” My colleague, Con- 
gressman EARL WII soN, of Indiana, has 
been carrying on a spectacular one-man 
fight against wasteful procurement 
methods. It is obvious that many mil- 
lions of dollars have been saved by vir- 
tue of his investigations. I applaud his 
efforts. 

The editorial follows: 

A CITATION FOR Mr. WILSON 

Last June, Congressman EARL WILSON, of 
Indiana, received a copy of a Pentagon con- 
tract for the purchase of 50 radar compo- 
nents, known to the military as pulse code 
modulators. Mr. Wrison turned a suspicious 
eye on the order, as he does all too frequently 
for the tranquility of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

This particular order, he found, stated 
that drawings of the components were un- 
available, and, for that reason, the purchase 
was being made on a sole-source contract in- 
stead of through competitive bidding. But 
Congressman Wriuson decided to conduct a 
routine check anyway. He soon found that 
these components had been purchased in the 
past, at a cost of about $2,000 each. Why, 
then, were drawings “unavailable”? 

Mr. Wiso fired off an angry letter to 
Brig. Gen. Allen T. Stanwix-Hay, at that time 
commander of the Army's Electronics Ma- 
terlel Command. He asked the general for 
a thorough investigation of the order. The 
general replied later that the component had 
been developed, with Government funds, by 
the Sperry Utah Engineering Laboratory. 
Manufacturing drawings of the component 
had been accepted, and paid for, on January 
11, 1962, The Army said that the drawings 
did not provide the data necessary for com- 
petitive bidding. But, as Mr. Witson pointed 
out, if the drawings were to be used to 
manufacture the components, why couldn't 
they be used for competitive bidding? 

That wasn’t the whole story. At the end 
of his letter to Congressman WILson, General 
Stanwix-Hay wrote that an examination of 
the radar component had revealed that it 
was obsolete anyhow. It was being replaced 
with an improved pulse code modulator, 
which would be advertised for competitive 
bids at a later date. 

In this instance, WILSoN’s 
inquiry saved the taxpayers $100,000. Similar 
suspicions on his part about sole-source con- 
tracts in the past have brought to light 
numerous examples of profligacy in military 
procurement. The Defense Department may 
regard Mr. WILSON with something less than 
affection, but his one-man assault on the 
beachhead of bureaucracy in defense pur- 
chases merits a citation for bravery beyond 
the call of duty, in the face of overwhelming 
odds. And may his tribe increase. 


Dangerous Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing superb article by Allen Drury ap- 
peared in the March issue of Reader’s 
Digest. Our Nation must face reality 
and adopt a forthright, positive, firm 
foreign policy before it is too late. I 
highly commend this timely article to 
the attention of the Congress and to the 
country: 
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THE DANGEROUS GAME or “LET’s PRETEND” 
(By Allen Drury) 

(Nore.—We cannot avoid the burden that 
history has placed upon us, of facing up to 
and back Communist power wher- 
sever it tries to advance. And risk of war is 
not a sufficient reason for refusing to con- 
sider the realities.) 

The United States is in many ways the 
most powerful nation on earth. Its people 
enjoy a way of life which, despite shortcom- 
ings, gives them, generally, a more comfort- 
able and rewarding society than that of any 
other people. Its supremely human form 
of government stumbles and blunders, yet 
has repeatedly proved—most recently in the 
smooth transition of power after the tragic 
murder of its President—to be one of the 
strongest, most stable governments history 
has ever known. 

Yet there has developed in this land in 
recent years a grave and crippling hypnosis 
whose outward signs are easy words and 
comfortable slogans, a dangerous rationaliz- 
ing, a determined glossing over of unpleas- 
ant truths. It induces in those who suffer 
from it the fateful notion that, if you pre- 
tend long enough and hard enough that 
certain things are not so, they will miracu- 
lously become not so. 

Let's pretend” was once a game that 
children played. Now, unhappily, grown 
men play it, and even base upon it policies 
of great nations—thereby throwing away 
bit by bit the world of stable foundation 
they might have if they were honest enough 
to face the cold reality of the world as it is. 
This applies to almost every problem that 
confronts us. 

FROM X TOZ 


Do we recognize, for instance, that a truly 
safe disarmament treaty requires adequate 
inspection? Why, of course we do. But see 
how it goes. 

In year A, we demand z number of in- 
spections. Our opponent shouts, and says 
No. Instead of saying firmly, “We're sorry, 
this Is it,” in year B we narrow the demand 
down to y inspections. This doesn’t make 
our opponent happy, either. So in year C 
we reduce our position still further, to 2 
number of inspections. And presently, when 
it suits our opponent’s purposes to conclude 
in 2 weeks a nuclear test ban treaty he 
has been deliberately holding up for 7 years, 
we find ourselves—just as he has told us all 
along we would—down to no inspections. 

The tragic thing about this performance 
is not that our resolution has failed us, not 
that we have given up the only sensible 
position, but that, in the process of becom- 
ing somewhat more unsafe, we have man- 
aged to convince ourselves we are still safe. 
We have managed, both as a people and a 
government, to rationalize retreat into ad- 
vance, defeat into victory. And by just so 
much have we moved further toward our 
opponent’s candidly declared objective—our 
own destruction as a free people. 

WHITTLED DOWN 

There is southeast Asia. We know quite 
well that our position there is being whittled 
away. It is shaky in Laos, equivocal in South 
Vietnam, desperate in Cambodia. We know 
this. But we pretend it isn’t so. We pre- 
tend—and quite sincerely—that we are be- 
ing stanch, standing firm, and that we will 
take a stand. The problem is that, by the 
time we do, the platform on which we take 
our stand may very well have been whittled 
down to nothing at all. 

And there is Cuba. In our heart of hearts 
we know that the spectacle of a great nation 
accepting the lifting of a piece of tarpaulin 
on a ship at sea as proof of a pledge kept by a 

power is a genuinely pathetic sight. 
But somehow we manage to convince our- 
selves that an opponent we know we cannot 
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trust (for we have caught him secretively 
trying to put nuclear missiles in our back- 
yard) has suddenly become trustworthy, that 
we were right to abandon our demand for the 
onsite UN. inspection. 

And in the same fashion, we think, or we 
guess, that 3,000—or 6,000, or 10,000—Soviet 
troops have been removed. Eventually we 
come to belleve this, and once again we have 
managed to convince ourselves that surrender 
of our position has made us stronger. 


NICE PEOPLE 


Even more fundamentally, there is the na- 
ture of our opponent. We had in Dallas a 
graphic demonstration of what our oppo- 
nent’s philosophy can do to a twisted mind 
grown sick upon it. Communism has been 
spreading hatred and violence for almost 50 
years. Yet despite steadily mounting eyi- 
dence of its nature, there have been many 
Americans, some in very influential positions, 
who have desperately pretended that the 
Communist conspiracy is just a nice group 
of misguided people with whom we can get 
along if we keep treating them with de- 
cency—a decency they cannot understand 
and do not respect. 

The record clearly shows that these are not 
nice people. They are not going to be per- 
suaded by soft words and gentle approaches. 
They can be persuaded only by superior 
strength and the determination to use it if 
necessary—as President Kennedy proved in 
the initial showdown in Cuba. Yet there 
are Americans, eyen now, who pretend that 
if we just continue retreating before the 
Communists we will, by moving backward, 
somehow move forward toward a genuine 
and stable peace. 

So it goes in other matters. There is the 
United Nations. We know it is in desperate 
straits. We know we are probably the only 
power with sufficient dedication to it, and 
sufficient financial leverage upon it, to force 
a revision of its policies so that it can truly 
lead the world to peace. And yet, rather 
than face the facts, many of us pretend that, 
if we just claim vehemently enough that the 
UN. is perfect, it will somewhow become so. 

Such is the American attitude, baffling to 
our allles, self-defeating to us. 

RISK OF WAR 


There must sometimes come, for all of us, 
the staggering realization that our pretense 
of “Things are really going all right” just 
is not true. Why then do we do it? One 
reason is the wistful hope that all bad things 
will go away. A more fundamental reason is 
fear—the fear of having to do something 
about a given difficulty confronting the 
country, if you once admit candidly that it 
exists. 

On many occasions in recent years, a fa- 
miliar little drama has occurred. A Senator 
or a Representative or a member of the ad- 
ministration is under questioning by report- 
ers on matters affecting foreign affairs. 
Sooner or later the guest advocates some 
strong course of action. Then: “Senator,” 
he is asked in a hushed, disbelieving tone of 
voice, do you mean you would really do 
that, even at the risk of war?” s 

And such an awesome place does this 
question hold in the national legendry that 
9 times out of 10, instead of saying 
bluntly what his own intention and national 
integrity demand—which is "Yes"—the leg- 
islator ducks and dodges and weasels and 
equivocates. His interrogator retires tri- 
umphant. 

That “risk of war” is a favorite bugaboo. 
no one can deny. It gives great support and 
impetus to let us pretend. But examine it 
for a moment. 

War today is horrible beyond concept—at 
least the kind of war we all assume would 
come in a major showdown between the free 
world and the slave, oblite in one 
fiery instant all that we hold dear. But does 
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that make the principles of freemen any 
less valid? If it does, then why don't we 
give up right now? Why don't we abandon 
the biggest pretense of all—that there is 
anything worthwhile in freedom, anything 
worth saving of this Republic which has 
been handed down to us to preserve and 
pass along? If we are so afraid of the con- 
sequences of being true to our heritage and 
our country, why not forget about it right 
now, and save all this wear and tear on the 
national budget and our own nervous sys- 
tems? 

To state the proposition thus is to dem- 
onstrate at once its absurdity. Of course we 
are not going to give, of course we are not 
going to abandon our principles and our 
country. 

If we wish to keep this life—with all its 
liberties and freedoms—we must be prepared 
to give it up. If we wish to live, we must be 
ready to die. Only by being unafraid of war 
can we avoid war. And being unafraid of 
war does not mean feeling no worry or terror 
about it. The citizen who did not feel thus 
would be a fool indeed. It means being 
able to accept that fear and go on from 
there, with the courage expressed in a little- 
used verse of the national anthem: “Then 
conquer we must, when our cause it is “just.” 


RIGHT IS RIGHT 


Of course, no sane person wants war. But, 
by the same token, we cannot let ourselves 
be bamboozled into believing that war is 
indeed the only alternative -to surrender— 
that a firm, steady, unyielding, unbelligerent 
policy will lead inevitably to disaster. Al- 
most more than anything else, we have to 
fear the idea that there is no way open to 
us, with all our power and infinite resources, 
to combat our opponent without bringing 
on all-out nuclear war—and that there- 
fore we must close off discussion of other 
ideas and not try to develop them as co- 
gently and effectively as we can. 

The imperative first step in this latter 
Process is to banish another contention, that 
there are no answers to the world's major 
problems—that there are, to use the parrot- 
Phrase, “no permanent solutions,” and we 
should, therefore, stop trying to find any. 
As with the fear of war, this argument can 
be used to paralyze all action and defeat 
all attempts at constructive thought. It can 
be used to justify doing nothing, particu- 
larly it what must be done carries with it 
the risk of war. 

These two ideas are the most powerful 
Weapons of today's do-nothing party: those 
Who say we can’t expect a solution in Berlin, 
or expect to eliminate the Soviets from Cuba, 
Or stand firm for a truly safe disarmament 
treaty, or do anything, in fact, that entails 
any risk—because (1) there are no perma- 
nent solutions, and (2) it may mean war. 
If this policy is followed long enough, there 
Will be one permanent solution—with or 
Without war—the elimination of the United 
States as a free Republic and a factor in 
World affairs. 

We must seek solutions as though we really 
Mean to find them, because that is the job 

has given us, however much we may 

Wish it had not. It is the job of saving 
dom, as we have saved it before and as 

We are going to save it now, for the simplest 
and most commanding of reasons—because 
What is right is right. If we are committed 
to the support of right, as the United States 
is by history, and by choice, then it docs not 
matter how many horrors may be threatened 
or how many fearful weapons may be waved 
in our face by Nikita Khrushchev. We have 
to defend the right, and that is all there is 


If we do not, we lose all self-respect, all 
honor, all decency. We also, in this happy 
20th century, lose our safety, our liberty, our 
democracy and our lives, 
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A TIDE-TURN MOMENT 


We must be brave enough to look at the 
world as it is, and do the things necessary 
to set it on a course that truly leads to 
peace. There were a couple of weeks in 
October 1962, for instance, when we were 
brave like this—but where has it gone now? 
Dissipated on the winds of a billion words, 
vanished down the hallways of timorous 
compromise and unnecessary concession. 
There was a moment when we had the world 
united behind us—not just the free world 
but, one suspects, behind their jailers’ backs 
the peoples of the slave world as well—in the 
great hope that we had at last turned the 
tide and were really going to start leading 
the earth up the long hill toward sanity 
and peace. 

But we took one step—and stopped, at 
the moment when we had our opponent on 
the run, at the-moment when we should 
have insisted, calmly but with absolute firm- 
ness, that unless U.N. inspection in Cuba 
was started at once, we were coming in 
that unless Soviet troops were removed at 
once, we were coming in * * * that unless 
a revision of positions all around the world 
was undertaken, we were coming in. We 
stopped. And now, of course, when such 
proposals are made, there comes the cry, 
“You don't want a war, do you?” 

Well, right now, of course, these voices 
may be right. The world’s support has been 
lost, the hemisphere's support has been frag- 
mented, the Soviet Union, having tested us 
with lifted tarpaulins and solemn promises, 
has concluded that the United States was 
once again just talking big. To insist upon 
these things in Cuba, as of this moment, 
might mean war. 

But we should not forget, for these inter- 
national crises are matters of timing, that 
if that October's moment had been seized 
and made the most of, we would really have 
turned the tide. We let the chance slip. 
But who knows when such a moment may 
come again? 

NO CARELESS INCH 


We should not be belligerent—we should 
simply be firm. We should be willing to 
negotiate with the Communists any time, 
any place, on any subject—but we should 
not be the only ones to grant the concessions 
and make the retreats. We should insist, 
without the slightest yielding, on every sin- 
gle right that is ours. We should never seek 
agreement just for the sake of having an 
agreement. We should agree only if by 
agreeing we strengthen the free world and 
advance the cause of freedom. And we 
should never, under any circumstances, give 
them the careless inch which with them al- 
ways becomes the irrecoverable mile. 

We don't have to talk tough. We just have 
to be tough. Every single time we give a 
hint of it, the Communists switch course 
and try some other tack; the last thing they 
want is an all-out frontal showdown. That 
is why it seems so fantastic that we should 
so consistently argue ourselves out of the un- 
flinching firmness which may well be our 
only salvation. 

It is true that firmness carries with it the 
possibility of great risks. But weakness car- 
ries with it the certainty of national suicide. 
Our opponents are not playing let's pretend. 
They are playing for keeps. It is time we 
began to play in the same spirit. 

Let us take heart therefore. The passage 
is long and dark, but at its end the light 
1 out. It awaits the brave. So let us 


Let us achieve, finally, in all the areas of 
conflict where history demands of us that 
we show our true colors, that just and hon- 
orable peace for which our hearts, in com- 
mon with those of all mankind, cry out. 
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A Rollcall Vote Separates the Sheep From 
the Goats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
“Enquirer and News” of Battle Creek, 
Mich., in a lead editorial of Sunday, 
March 15, 1964, entitled “A Rollcall Vote 
Separates the Sheep From the Goats,” 
did just that. It pointed out the econ- 
omy thereof in keeping with the Republi- 
can task force group. It highly com- 
plimented its own Representative in this 
House, and the ridiculous timing of the 
administration’s economy messages and 
the tax cut on the one hand, and in- 
creased spending on the other. It sepa- 
rated promises from performance. Per- 
sonally, I feel the editiorial overplays the 
confrontation of an election year, but 
certainly its recounting of procedural 
strategy is correct. 

In commending this editorial to the 
perceptive thought of all Members of 
both bodies of this Congress, I wish to 
emphasize not only the decisive action 
by the House, but the principal fact that 
it is quite responsive to public opinion 
and acts with alacrity on demand. Fur- 
thermore, it would be well at this time for 
us to consider the suggested constructive 
move so that our procedures require a 
rollcall vote on issues where public funds 
are involved. To this I would add stop- 
ping the “hanky-panky” about a closed 
rule for Ways and Means, providing a 
source of raising revenue in all bills cost- 
ing the taxpayer money and, finally, pro- 
viding a termination date for all legisla- 
tion. 

The editorial follows: 

A ROLLCALL VOTE SEPARATES THE SHEEP PROM 
THE GOATS 

At least $545 million of taxpayers’ money 
was saved Thursday when a courageous and 
economy-minded group of Congressmen 
placed a large number of their House col- 


leagues in the middle on a new Federal pay 
raise measure. 

Battle Creek's own Republican Represent- 
ative Aucust E. Jonans—EN—who would have 
recelved a $10,000 annual salary increase un- 
der the legislation—was an active partici- 
pant in the movement that blocked passage 
of the bill. We agree wholeheartedly with 
Mr. JOHANSEN, who remarked earlier that it 
was ridiculous to speak of economy in Goy- 
ernment, as the Johnson administration has 
done so often, and to then raise the salaries 
of 1,7 million Federal workers and Members 
of Congress. 

Public sympathy has not been strong to- 
ward the latest Federal pay raise measure. 
Although the Johnson administration and 
the Democratic leadership in the Congress 
have supported the bill, reports from Wash- 
ington imply that most letters on the subject 
to Congressmen have been against the pro- 


1. 

Confronted by an election year—in which 
all House Members must either run for re- 
election or retire—but still anxious to in- 
crease their own salaries and that of Fed- 
eral employees, the Democratic leaders at- 
tempted to pull off a simple voice vote, 
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which is tantamount to a secret ballot since 
the votes are not tallied individually. 

Had this maneuver been successful, there 
is no question but that the bill would have 
been passed and the public never would 
have known who voted for and against the 
measure. 

But, Iowa's Republican Representative H. 
R. Gross had seen the handwriting on the 
wall in time to muster his economy forces, 
which included Mr, Jonansen. When Thurs- 
day's voting time arrived, the Democratic 
leaders started to take a voice vote, but 
Mr. Gross motioned for a rollcall ballot that 
would place every House Member on record 
as to his vote. 

The specter of public disapproval quickly 
stalked through the House Chamber, for Mr. 
Gross had, indeed, put his contemporaries 
on the spot. To force a rollcall vote, only 
20 percent of the House membership present 
need ballot affirmatively, yet when Mr. 
Gross’ motion was called up, about one-half 
of the House voted for it. 

And, when the rollcall vote was tallied, 
the bill was rejected, 222 to 184, 

What Mr. Gross, Mr. JOHANSEN, and the 
others who forced the issue have done is to 
demonstrate once more that public opin- 
ion—if wielded effectively—can substantially 
influence the deliberations and actions of 
those who run our governments. 

If the fear of going on record in favor of 
an unpopular bill had not pervaded the 
House, the pay raise would have gone 
through. A number of en—who 
would have voted for it in secret ballot— 
simply didn't have the courage to stand up 
and be counted. 

This pay increase episode has, we think, 
paved the way for a very constructive move 
in Congress. What should be started now is 
a campaign to require that rollcall votes be 
taken on all issues where public funds are in- 
volved, as well as any other questions of 
importance. A voice vote does, of course, 
save time, but it also denies to the people a 
chance to see how their elected Congress- 
men reacted when the chips were down, 

We'll wager that most voters are not aware 
of the fact that the Constitution does not 
require a rollcall ballot on any matter except 
that of overriding a Presidential veto. This 
is one condition that should be changed. 


Tobacco Research Blocked in Rules 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I should like to insert an editorial 
from the Durham Morning Herald, pub- 
lished in my congressional district, re- 
garding the legislation introduced by my 
distinguished colleague, Congressman 
HaroLD D. Cootey, to provide for a Gov- 
ernment-sponsored tobacco research 
center. 

This editorial points out the fallacy in 
delaying to report this bill from the 
House Rules Committee to the House 
floor for consideration and action. It 
points out in compelling terms the value 
of tobacco as a commodity of incalcu- 
lable value to the economy of this coun- 
try in the form of tax revenues accruing 
not only to the Federal Government but 
also to State, county, and city govern- 
ments. In fact, as the editorial points 
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out, these levels of government receive 
more from tobacco than do either the 
producers or the processors. Another 
prime consideration in favor of this legis- 
lation, pointed out in the editorial, is the 
complex of employment provided by the 
culture, manufacture, and distribution 
of tobacco and tobacco products. 

The Federal Government has an im- 
portant stake in tobacco and, therefore, 
has an important stake in the legislation 
which is presently pending before the 
Rules Committee. 

TOBACCO RESEARCH BLOCKED IN RULES 


The objections to Government-sponsored 
tobacco research raised by the liberal Demo- 
cratic-Republican coalition which bottled up 
the bill in the House Rules Committee, are 
indeed weak. If the tobacco industry were 
to be the sole or even the principal benefi- 
ciary of research designed to eliminate any 
factors found in tobacco dangerous to health, 
there would be some validity in the stand 
that the industry should finance the re- 
search. 

The taxes paid by tobacco into the Fed- 
eral Treasury alone would justify the ex- 
penditure of even the highest estimate of 
the cost of the proposed research project, 
$10 million. For in 1963, the Federal Goy- 
ernment received $2,079,200,000 from taxes 
on tobacco—incidentally, $750 million more 
than all the producers of all types of tobacco 
grown in the United States received. And 
the Federal take amounted to two-thirds 
as much as the value of manufactured to- 
bacco products in 1962, the last year for 
which complete statistics are currently avail- 
able on this point. 

The Federal tax revenues are not the only 
tax income received from tobacco: in 1963 
State governments received $1,153,290,000 
and county and city governments an addi- 
tional $38,075,589 in taxes on tobacco prod- 
ucts. 

Put another way, the overall taxes paid 
on tobacco last year ($3,270,565,589) amount- 
ed to more than twice as much as the farm 
market value of all the tobacco raised in 
the United States ($1,314,287,000). And they 
amounted to over $200 million more than 
the value of manufactured tobacco for 1962 
($3,063 497,000) . 

Since Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments get more out of tobacco than either 
the producers or the processors, it is not only 
proper but to the Government's advantage to 
carry on the research, 

Add to tax considerations the economic 
implications evident in more than a half- 
million tobacco farms and over 77,000 em- 
ployees in 504 tobacco factories (not to men- 
tion workers in industries which sell to to- 
bacco farmers and manufacturers and in 
wholesale and retail firms handling tobac- 
co). In any other comparable situation the 
Congressmen who bottled up the tobacco re- 
search bill would be demanding that the 
Federal Government engage in research. 

The Rules Committee action should be re- 
considered and reversed in the overall public 
interest. 


Articles for Possible Consideration in 
Trade Agreement Negotiations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 
Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 


on February 28, I submitted a statement 
to the U.S. Tariff Commission support- 
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ing the removal of fluorspar from the 
list of items to be negotiated at the Ge- 
neva Conference this year. 

In my opinion, the fluorspar industry 
in this country faces complete annihila- 
tion due to the increase in imports of 
fluorspar from foreign countries, While 
the fluorspar industry may be small in 
comparison to other business activities 
in the United States, its product is most 
essential to our economy. 

My statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD, 

U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FROM FIRST District 

OF KENTUCKY 


To: U.S. Tariff Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Subject: Investigation No. TEA-221(b)-1. 
Under section 221 of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962, with respect to the 
President's list of articles for possible 
consideration in trade agreement nego- 
tiations. 

GENTLEMEN: I wish to respectfully request 
that this Commission recommend to the 
President that fluorspar (items No. 522.21 
and No. 522.24 of the Tariff Schedule of the 
United States) be removed from the list of 
items to be negotiated at the Geneva Con- 
ference this May. 

Flourspar imports haye and are increasing 
at an alarming rate. Imports for consump- 
tion have risen from an average of 426,646 
short tons for the years 1953 through 1957 
and from 392,164 short tons in 1958 as fol- 
lows: 1959, 555,750 short tons; 1960, 534,020 
short tons; 1961, 505,759 short tons; 1962, 
595,695 short tons. For the first half of 1963, 
a total of 268,696 short tons were imported. 
Imports for consumption in 1962 were 18 
percent over those of 1961. The increase in 
total imports was composed of an 11-percent 
rise in acid-grade fluorspar and a 35-percent 
increase in metallurgical-grade material. 
Mexico supplied 75 percent of our imports, 
followed by Spain with 14 percent, and 
Italy with 8 percent. The increase of im- 
ports of fluorspar is fast spelling the doom of 
our domestic fluorspar industry. 

The fluorspar industry is small, but its 
product is essential to our economy. Dur- 
ing the year 1956-58, when Government- 
stockpiling programs were in effect, about 
$15 million worth of fluorspar was produced 
annually and employment approximated 850 
people. For the next 3 years, 1959-61, with- 
out Government stockpiling, annual pro- 
duction was between $7.5 and $9 million and 
employment averaged about 650. Produc- 
tion in 1962, also was slightly over $9 million. 

Meanwhile we have encouraged the pro- 
duction of fluorspar abroad. We have 
financed mill construction and mine develop- 
ment. Until 1958 we awarded stockpiling 
contracts to foreign firms. Imports have 
been permitted without restriction. And, of 
course, Our wages are much higher than 
those of foreign countries. 

In my opinion, Senator Frank E. Moss 
portrayed accurately today's situation when 
in 1959 he summarized a minerals data sheet 
of the Department of the Interior as fol- 
lows: (1) That a substantial decline in the 
domestic production of fluorspar can be ex- 
pected with the cessation of Government 
purchase programs; (2) that domestic pro- 
ducers of fluorspar are experiencing con- 
siderable difficulty in meeting import com- 
petition; and (3) that existing tariffs are 
no barrier to imports of fluorspar while at 
the same time exports of fluorspar are of 
only minor importance in the economies of 
foreign exporting countries. Time has cer- 
tainly borne out those conclusions. 

Repeatedly, the fluorspar industry has 
sought to obtain Government assistance or 
additional restrictions on imports of fluor- 
spar, but without avail. 

Mine production statistics for the United 
States indicate that some type of aid is 
necessary for this small, but essential in- 
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dustry. From a 1953-57 average of 792,080 
short tons, reaching a high point of 818,100 
short tons in 1958, production has dropped 
to the following: 1959, 404,900 short tons; 
1960, 575,700 short tons; 1961, 615,075 short 
ton; and 1962, 623,750 short tons. Mean- 
while, as shown above, imports have risen 
from about 392,000 short tons in 1958 to 
about 596,000 short tons in 1962. A remedy 
must be found for this situation without 
delay. Surely permitting the tariff on fluor- 
spar to be negotiated downward would only 
increase the problem and make any remedy 
more difficult and more costly. It is in the 
interest of the Nation that fluorspar be un- 
equivocably removed from the list of items 
to be negotiated at the Geneva Conference 
this spring. 

Therefore, I urge your careful considera- 
tion of this matter and implore you to rec- 
ommend the removal of fluorspar from the 
list of items to be negotiated to the end 
that what's left of this industry may at 
least have a chance to be saved from com- 
plete and total destruction. 


The President on TV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Washington Post of March 17, 1964: 

THE PRESIDENT ON TV 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The President has no reason now to worry 
about himself as a performer on TV. In his 
interview on Sunday night he was never at a 
loss for words or facts, or for grammar and 
syntax, and he was immediately and shrewdly 
aware not only of the meaning of the ques- 
tions put to him but of how his answers 
would be taken by the great audience. He 
showed himself to be a very formidable po- 
litical man, and before he had finished, he 
Managed to occupy a very great deal of the 
ground where the preponderant. majority of 
the voters are to be found. 

This is most obviously true in domestic 
affairs. Here he is making it extremely difi- 
cult for any of the Republican moderates, 
Such as Nixon, Rockefeller, and Scranton, 
to define an issue—except to claim that 
they can do all the things that Johnson says 
he wants to do and that they can do them 
better than he can. This is not a very good 
issue against a President in office who has all 
the facts at his disposal and who has Mr. 
Johnson's experience in the operation of the 
UB. Government. 

So, as Senator Dirksen has just sald, the 
issue must be drawn in foreign affairs. The 
President is quite aware that this is what 
his opponents will have to try to do, and 
it was fascinating to watch him make this 
very difficult for them. 

The fact is that on all the continents all 
Sorts of things are happening to which this 
country is very much opposed. The grand 
design in Europe, the Alliance for Progress 
in this hemisphere, the containment of Red 
China, the war in southeast Asia, Cyprus, 
Zanzibar, Gabon, and what-not—in none of 
these places are we prevailing or, as the 
Juveniles put it, “winning.” 

Theoretically, therefore, it should be pos- 
sible to make a great political issue out of 
the failure of so many of our policies abroad, 
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and to blame the Kennedy-Johnson admin- 
istration for the failure. But in actual 
practice, two things have to be given if the 
issue is to be made politically effective in the 
presidential campaign. One is that the mass 
of people will believe that Nixon or Scranton 
or Rockefeller know how to win victory all 
over the world because they are so much 
brighter or so much braver than Kennedy 
and Johnson. Goldwater and Rockefeller 
tried this out in the New Hampshire pri- 
mary and they. were thoroughly defeated by 
a man who is one of the principal admin- 
istrators of the Kennedy-Johnson policy in 
the worst of all the trouble spots, 

The other necessary ingredient in making 
foreign policy a capital issue is that a ma- 
jority of the American voters should find 
themselves in the mood where they think it 
would be better to risk a great war in order 
to win than worrying along as best we 
can as long as the truly vital interests of the 
United States are not plainly at stake. The 
American people are not in that mood, as 
we can see by watching the hawkiest candi- 
date avoid calling for a military showdown 
anywhere. 

The President put his finger on the crux of 
the whole problem of our inability to have 
ourselves followed, often indeed listened to, 
in so many parts of the world. There are, 
he said, people who feel that all we need to 
do is to mash a button and determine every- 
body's foreign policy. But we are not living 
in that kind of a world any more. They 
are going to determine it for themselves, and 
that is the way it should be. And we are 
going to have to come and reason with them 
and try to lead them instead of forcing 
them.“ 

These are, I believe, among the most im- 
portant words spoken by an American Pres- 
ident since the Second World War. They 
recognize the reality of things. 


place in the power balances of the globe 
since the end of the postwar period. These 
words are the key to most of what so many 
find so puzzling—for example, the policies of 
General de Gaulle, the evolution of Latin 
American attitudes toward this country, our 
frustration in southeast Asia. 

My own impression, indeed conviction, is 
that our people are in the mood to believe 
these words when they hear them from a 
President whom they trust completely. So, 
barring calamities that no one can foresee, 
it does not seem likely that the ripsnorting 
juveniles will carry the day. 


Hon. William J. Green, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, this House 
of Representatives has not been the same 
since the departure from its Hall and 
from this life of our esteemed friend, the 
late Hon. William J. Green, Jr. As a 
dear friend and a valued colleague, he is 
sorely missed. 

Bill and I came to the Congress as 
freshmen Members together in 1945. I 
knew him well and admired him greatly. 
He was sincere, tolerant, lovable, and 
conscientious. He was devoted to the 
cause of good government and this moti- 
vated him to give of his best to his work 
for the people of his district, his State 
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of Pennsylvania and his Nation. His ef- 
forts here among us stand as a monu- 
mental record of achievement. 

It was always a pleasure to work with 
Bill Green and I count it among my 
life’s privileges to have known him and 
to have been associated with such an 
outstanding man. 

I pray that God's richest blessings may 
rest always with his sweet widow and his 
family. 


Equal Justice for the Poor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OP WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday may have marked the begin- 
ning of a new epoch in American life. 
Yesterday we received the President's 
battle plan for the war against poverty 
and heard his draft call on all Americans 
to lend their skills and their energies to 
one of America’s great and unique mis- 
sions: the abolition of economic poverty 
at its roots. 

I hope that every Member of this body 
will join the long and difficult campaign 
against the causes of poverty. But I also 
hope we will not forget that poverty is 
like an ancient and gnarled tree; its 
branches will survive even while we strike 
at its roots. The consequences of poverty 
will continue to plague us although we 
press for the elimination of its causes, 

There is one consequence of poverty we 
cannot turn our backs on while we at- 
tack the causes of poverty itself. This is 
the unequal burden borne by the poor 
under our criminal laws, a form of dis- 
crimination which mocks and tarnishes 
our efforts to create a society of truly 
equal opportunity. 

Nowhere should the ideal of “Equal 
justice under law” be closer to attain- 
ment than in the administration of our 
criminal laws. Yet nowhere does eco- 
nomic status play such a critical, often 
irreversible, role in fixing the course of 
a man’s life. 

We have been by and large faithful 
to the image of blindfolded justice, and 
most of our laws are good laws. Yet, 
through inadvertence and inattention, 
we have permitted the scales of justice to 
become sensitive to financial resources as 
well as legal rights. With life and liberty 
hanging in the balance, we too often 
dispense criminal justice like a commod- 
ity in the marketplace. 

An article in last Sunday's New York 
Times magazine explores this problem 
with clarity and compassion. Entitled 
“Equal Justice for the Poor, Too,” it is 
based on Supreme Court Justice Arthur 
Goldberg's James Madison lecture at the 
New York University Law School. Icom- 
mend it to lawyers and laymen alike as 
a brief but incisive primer on one prob- 
lem of the poor which cannot await ulti- 
mate victory over poverty. 

The article follows: 
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EQUAL JUSTICE FOR THE Poor, Too 
(By Arthur J. Goldberg) 


(Notre.—Arthur J. Goldberg has been an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court since 
October 1962. This article was adapted from 
a James Madison lecture that he gave re- 
cently at the New York University School of 
Law.) 

Far too often, money—or the lack of it— 
can be the deciding factor in the courtroom, 
says Justice Goldberg, who calls for a pro- 
gram to insure justice for all Americans, 

In theory, all Americans charged with a 
crime are, so far as the law is concerned, 
equal before the bar of justice in every Amer- 
ican court. This is guaranteed by the "due 
process” and the “equal protection“ clauses 
to the Constitution, and the inspiration 
comes from the Bible: “You shall do no in- 
justice in judgment; you shall not be partial 
to the poor or defer to the great, but in 
righteousness shall you judge your neighbor.” 
Justices of the Supreme Court and of many 
State courts take oaths to “do equal justice 
to the poor and to the rich." 

Unfortunately, despite all these guaran- 
tees and safeguards, the poor often meet with 
less than the same justice as the rich (or rea- 
sonably well off) in our courts. As dustice 
Black has stated, “There can be no equal 
justice where the kind of trial a man gets 
depends on the amount of money he has.” 

It should not be forgotten that problems 
of equal criminal justice extend to the near- 
poor and the average wage earner as well as 
the indigent, and that such problems begin 
well before trial and continue after the 
appeal. 

When the police conduct a roundup of 
“suspects,” they generally do so in poor neigh- 
borhoods, rarely in middle-class communi- 
ties. As a result, more poor than rich are 
arrested for crimes they did not commit, 
We do not know how many of these people 
lose or fail to obtain jobs because of an 
“arrest record” resulting from guiltless in- 
volvement in such episodes. Nor do we 
know how many poor people are even aware 
of their rights in such situations: for ex- 
ample, their right to consult an attorney, to 
sue for false arrest, or to have their arrest 
records expunged (in jurisdictions which 
have procedures permitting this). Moreover, 
psychologists and sociologists tell us that 
young people who are close to choosing 
criminal identities may have this choice con- 
firmed by their repeated treatment as 
criminal types. 

After arrest, the accused who is poor must 
often await the disposition of his case in 
jail because of his inability to raise bail, 
while the accused who can afford bail is free 
to return to his family and his job. Equally 
important, he is free during the critical pe- 
riod between arrest and trial to help his at- 
torney with the investigation and prepara- 
tion of his defense. In a recent case a de- 
fendant was imprisoned well over 2 years be- 
tween the time he was arrested and the time 
he was ultimately acquitted on appeal, solely 
because he could not raise the small amount 
of money necessary for bail. This is an ex- 
ample of justice denied, of a man imprisoned 
for no reason other than his poverty. 

In preparing for trial the lawyer appointed 
to represent an accused who is without 
funds generally has few, if any, of the in- 
vestigatory resources available to the pros- 
ecution or to an accused with means. He 
may also be limited in his ability to sub- 
pena necessary witnesses to appear at trial. 
Under the present Federal rule, for example, 
a defendant with means may automatically 
obtain all necessary subpenas by simply 
paying a fee and designating the desired 
witness. A defendant who cannot afford 
to pay the fee, however, must submit a de- 
tailed affidavit stating why he needs the 
witness and indicating the substance of the 
expected testimony. 
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Thus, as a price for obtaining the testi- 
mony of a witness, the accused without 
means must do something not required 
either of the Government or of an accused 
with means: he must disclose his case in 
advance. This result might indeed be de- 
sirable if disclosure were required of all 
parties to a criminal case. But fundamental 
fairness and equality would seem to dictate 
that this should not be exacted alone from 
an indigent as the price of exercising his 
sixth amendment right to obtain the testi- 
mony of necessary witnesses. 

After conviction, the defendant's financial 
condition may have a significant effect on 
whether he is placed on probation or sent to 
the penitentiary, on whether and when he 
is paroled from the penitentiary and on 
whether he continues to remain at Liberty. 
Probation and parole frequently depend 
upon the availability of a job and/or of psy- 
chiatric treatment. These conditions can, 
of course, be met and maintained more 
easily by one who was means than by one 
who does not. 

The alternative fine-imprisonment penalty 
still frequently imposed for petty offenses 
may also be unfair to the defendant without 
means. The choice of paying $100 fine 
or spending 30 days in jail is really no choice 
at all to the person who cannot raise $100. 
The resulting imprisonment is no more or no 
less than imprisonment for being poor, a 
doctrine which I trust this Nation has long 
since outgrown. Concern has even been ex- 
pressed that the most serious penalty of all— 
death is imposed with disproportionate fre- 
quency on the poor. Warden Lawes, who 
witnessed the execution of many Sing Sing 
inmates, remarked: 

“If a wealthy man, or the son of a wealthy 
man kills, he is insane or deranged and usu- 
ally either goes scot free or to an insane asy- 
lum. If a poor and friendless man kills, he 
is a sane man who committed willful mur- 
der for which he must die.“ 

Regrettably, there are still on our statute 
books some substantive laws which in prac- 
tice tend to operate unequally against the 
poor. The vagrancy laws are an example in 
point. Anatole France would surely have 
said: “The law in its majestic equality for- 
bids the rich as well as the poor" from being 
able-bodied persons without visible means of 
support who do not seek employment and 
who are unable to account for their lawful 
presence. These laws, as Justice Douglas has 
observed, make it a crime to be poor, down- 
trodden and unemployed. This is reminis- 
cent of Butler’s Erewhon,“ where it was a 
felony to be afflicted with pulmonary con- 
sumption. 

Without intimating any view on whether 
the equal protection clause of the Con- 
stitution has any voice on these and similar 
problems, I will say that the courts and other 
organs of government, both State and Fed- 
eral, have not brought their ingenuity suf- 
ficiently to bear on these crucial areas of 
equal justice. In some States, as in the Fed- 
eral Government, the high courts have power 
to- supervise the administration of criminal 
justice. This is a source of power from which 
much good can flow, as demonstrated by some 
recent decisions of our Court, the Federal 
courts of appeals, and some State courts in 
the area of equal criminal justice. Certainly 
the legislative and executive branches have 
ample powers to remedy these injustices. 

In some parts of the world—indeed, in 
many parts of this country when men of 
means are involved—arrests are made when- 
ever possible in a dignified manner. The 
accused is notified that he is bcing investi- 
gated, and he is called to police headquarters 
by a summons rather than bodily arrest. I 
am not suggesting that this can be done in 
every case, but it certainly can and should 
be done in many. 

Recent studies in the area of bail have 
indicated that if carefully screened defend- 
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ants are released pending trial on their own 
recognizance and treated with dignity, they 
will appear at trial. Think of the needless 
waste—to the individual, the family and the 
community—every time a responsible person 
presumed by law to be innocent is kept in 
jail awaiting trial solely because he is unable 
to raise bail money. 

Careful screening and release without bail 
should be made the rule rather than the ex- 
ception throughout the country. Again, I 
am not suggesting that release without bail 
should be allowed in every case but it should 
be permitted whenever feasible, 

The right to counsel at trial and on ap- 
peal may prove hollow if appointed counsel 
is not armed with the tools of advocacy— 
investigatory resources, expert witnesses, 
subpena, trial transcript. If the right to 
counsel is to be given meaningful content, 
and if our adversary process is to retain its 
vitality, the appointed attorney, like the 
retained attorney, must be permitted to 
perform as an advocate. Courts are not 
without sources to achieve this end. 

In a recent California case, for example, 
the State supreme court held that if “the 
attorney is not given a reasonable opportu- 
nity to ascertain facts surrounding the 
charged crime so he can prepare a proper 
defense, the accused's basic right to effec- 
tive representation would be denied.” Some 
courts have held that the right to effective 
representation includes interpreters, ac- 
countants and other needed medical and 
scientific aids. If representation is to be 
as effective for poor as for rich, it follows 
that services necessary to make this right 
effective must be supplied at Government 
expense to those unable to afford them. 

The Government should also assume a cer- 
tain degree of responsibility for assuring 
the poor equal access to probation and pa- 
role. It could, for example, provide facili- 
ties which would enable the parolee with- 
out means to obtain outpatient psychiatric 
treatment without being institutionalized 
and losing his job—a privilege heretofore 
reserved exclusively for the wealthy. 

It could also experiment with the idea of 
the half-way house, a system under which 
convicted criminals might be released from 
prison and still remain under the care and 
responsibility of the Government until they 
have reestablished their roots in the com- 
munity and have found decent jobs. 

Our concern, moreover, should not be lim- 
ited to the very poor alone. The Council of 
Economic Advisers in its recent report to the 
President designated the $3,000 annual fam- 
ily income mark as the boundary of poverty. 
A family of four earning this amount, if it 
spent a mere $5 per person a week for food 
and $800 a year for shelter for the family. 
would have less than $25 a week for cloth- 
ing, transportation, school supplies, home 
furnishings, medical care, insurance and 
everything else. It is clear that if any mem- 
ber of the almost 10 million American fami- 
lies which fit into this category were 
accused of a serious crime he could not be- 
gin to raise the funds necessary for an 
adequate defense. 

But, what about the family earning $4,000 
or even $5,000? I would doubt whether half 
of the families in this affluent country could 
today afford an adequate defense if one of 
thelr members were accused of a serious 
crime. Perhaps they could raise sufficient 
money for bail or even for a trial lawyer, 
but what about an investigator, a psychi- 
atrist or an expert in ballistics or handwrit- 
ing; and what about a complete transcript 
to prepare an appeal and the prosecution 
of the appeal itself? 

This is a situation that actually does con- 
front many, many of our families each year. 
It was recently estimated that “annuall 
more than a million persons stand before our 
judges for sentencing after conviction.” Few 
of these people fit the misleading stereotype 
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of the wealthy lawbreaker well equipped to 
confront the legal process. 

Here, we can learn much from the Scan- 
dinavian countries. The services provided 
there are made available to all accused per- 
sons. No test of financial capacity is ap- 
plied as a condition of receiving them. Far 
more than the provision of counsel is encom- 
passed within these For example, 
in preparing the defense, the appointed law- 
yer may make use of Government laboratories 
and consult with its experts. If the accused 
is acquitted no effort is made to collect the 
cost of defense regardless of the defendant's 
means. If he is convicted some of the coun- 
tries inquire into his means and if found 
financially able he is charged with some or all 
of the costs of his defense. In at least one 
country no effort is made to establish the 
means of the defendant or to charge him 
with costs even if he is convicted. 

Even if we choose not to go as far as the 
Scandinavian countries, we should certain- 
ly consider adopting procedures whereby per- 
sons erroneously charged with crime could 
be reimbursed for their expenditures in de- 
fending against the charge. Without such 
procedures, acquittal may often be almost 
as ruinous to the defendant and his family 
as conviction. 

At the very least, we should extend our 
provision of free legal services in criminal 
cases to include many hard-working people 
who, although not indigent, cannot, without 
extraordinary sacrifice, raise sufficient funds 
to defend themselves or members of their 
families against a criminal charge. 

Whenever the Government considers ex- 
tending a needed service to those accused of 
crime, the question arises: But what about 
the victim? We should confront the prob- 
lem of the victim directly; his burden is not 
alleviated by denying necessary services to 
the accused. Many countries throughout the 
world, recognizing that crime is a com- 
munity problem, haye designed systems for 
government compensation of victims of 
crime. Serious consideration of this ap- 
proach is long overdue here. The victim of a 
robbery or an assault has been denied the 
protection of the laws in a very real sense, 
and society should assume some responsi- 
bility for making him whole. 

These are but a few—indeed a very few— 
of the areas in which equal justice is lack- 
ing. There are many others. It is said that 
the Government cannot be expected to equal- 
ize all economic disparities. Of course it can- 
not, but this does not mean that it should 
not try to eliminate disparties in certain crit- 
ical areas like criminal justice. The real 
Question, as put by the Attorney General's 

ttee on Poverty and the Administra- 
tion of Federal Criminal Justice is: “Has 
Government done all that can be reasonably 
Tequired of it * * * to render the poverty of 
the litigant an irrelevancy.” 

In all candor, we must confess that Gov- 
ernment in this country—both State and 
Federal—has not done all that can reason- 
ably be required. Equal criminal justice for 
rich and poor alike is one of the few areas 
Whero our country follows rather than leads. 
If it is true that “the quality of a nation’s 
civilization can be largely measured by the 
Methods it uses in the enforcement of its 
Criminal law.“ then this situation cannot 
long be tolerated. We must lead in equality 
if we are to continue to lead in liberty. 
But, while we are making efforts to equalize 
the treatment of rich and poor in the crimi- 
nal process, we must remember that the 
Criminal process is but one tree in a forest 
Of poverty. 

Every criminologist will acknowledge the 
truth of this linkage between poverty and 
crime. The great bulk of our prison popu- 
lation comes from the ranks of the economi- 
Cally underprivileged. A root cause of crime 

economic distress and its byproducts— 
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illiteracy and ignorance, If we are to make 
inroads on crime and delinquency, there- 
fore, we must as a Government and people 
make inroads on poverty in America. 

The recent report of the Attorney General's 
committee was a milestone which promises 
to haye continued influence. The Justice 
Department is carrying through many of the 
suggestions made in that report, and Con- 
gress now has under consideration a major 
item of legislation emanating from it. 

The Manhattan bail project, conducted in 
part under the auspices of New York Uni- 
versity Law School, also holds great promise. 
And in the District of Columbia the entire 
problem of bail is being rethought; just a 
few weeks ago the first experiment was con- 
ducted in releasing an accused on his own 
recognizance pending trial. 

In New Haven, Conn., a “neighborhood so- 
olal-legal program” has been put into opera- 
tion in an effort to confront the basic social, 
economic, and educational roots of legal 
problems. A team—consisting of a social 
worker, a lawyer, and an investigator—is 
assigned to a poor neighborhood in an effort 
to uncover and deal with the causes of the 
legal problems at their sources rather than 
at the litigation stage. 

This pioneer program recognizes that prob- 
lems of poverty cut across the conceptual 
lines dividing criminal from civil cases, and 
that the poor person must be made aware of 
his legal rights and obligations—whether 
they be in signing a lease, executing a credit 
agreement, settling a domestic dispute or 
paying taxes—before he can be expected to 
participate in the community as a fully re- 
sponsible citizen. Programs of this sort hold 
great promise, especially for our urban popu- 
lation centers. 

Our substantive criminal law is also under- 
going much needed revamping, prompted in 
part by the American Law Institute's Model 
Penal Code. More attention is being paid in 
our law schools as well to this long-neglected 
area. The practice of criminal law is again 
becoming as respected as it was at the time 
of the Constitution and throughout our 
early history, when it was engaged in by men 
like John Adams, Daniel Webster, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

It is hoped that many more established 
lawyers will bring their experience, and that 
many more young law graduates will bring 
the most recent academic developments, to 
bear on the problems of justice. The wide- 
spread participation of the bar in the crim- 
inal process, which will result from the Su- 
preme Court's recent decisions holding that 
all criminal defendants, must, upon request, 
be afforded representation at trial and on 
appeal, will bring the present inequalities 
of the criminal process more forcefully to 
the attention of the bar. This in itself is 
desirable, for awareness of a problem is the 
first and most important step toward solu- 
tion. 


Foreign Aid for What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to include an article by 
Dr. Robert Morris pointing out how our 
foreign aid is helping the Communists. 
While we are doing all we can to accom- 
modate communism the Communist goal 
has not changed. As Dr. Morris points 
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out, as late as January of this year, 
Khruschev is boasting about Soviet ag- 
gression and subversion. Will we wake 
up before it is too late, or lulled by the 
siren song of appeasement, are we ac- 
tually going to commit national suicide? 

Dr. Morris’ column follows: 

FOREIGN AID FOR WHAT? 
(By Robert Morris) 

The United States has spent more than 
$103 billion on foreign aid, In so doing we 
have not only added to our national debt but 
have depleted our gold reserves from $25 
to $1514 billion. Largely through this aid, 
citizens of other countries hold $27 billion 
redeemable in gold—more than enough 
to torpedo us economically. 

The people of the United States have made 
this expenditure generously and with pa- 
tience. They were told by their leaders that 
this outlay was necessary “to stop commun- 
ism,” and yet a substantial percentage of 
our current aid goes directly to the Com- 
munists themselves. Communist Dictator 
Tito has gotten more than $3 billion in 
all kinds of assistance, Dictator Gomulka 
more than half a billion, A long list of dic- 
tators who are playing Khrushehev's game 
are also the beneficiaries of our largess: Su- 
karno, Nkrumah, Ben Bella, and a score of 
others in tapering degree receive foreign aid 
despite their flagrant collaboration with 
Soviet purpose. 

This aid is said to strengthen foreign gov- 
ernments against communism. Actually 
29 recipient governments have been illegally 
overthrown, mostly by Communist or pro- 
Communist forces. Even after the over- 
throw, all but one, Cuba, continue to re- 
ceive foreign aid. 

Last year we learned that, while Congress 
was debating whether or not to lend the 
U.N. $100 million, Harlan Cleveland, of the 
State Department, took more than $150 mil- 
lion from the contingency foreign aid funds 
and gave it to the U.N. some of which money 
was channeled to pay the delinquent U.N, 
dues of Castro and other Soviet dictators. 

Back in 1958, some people used to take 
the position that they favored foreign aid 
to the extent that it implemented policy. 
Therefore, they were for foreign aid to Greece 
and Turkey, to Free China and others who 
were valiantly holding the tide. They were 
against aid for Tito and Sukarno. They 
thought that aid to the Communists and 
pro-Communist dictators did not implement 
our policy. 

Either they were wrong then, or things 
have changed. Somewhere along the line our 
policy changed from containment or deter- 
rence of communism to convergence with 
communism, 

All one need do is to analyze our funda- 
mental policy, outlined in the Rostow 
memorandum and other papers, to know that 
grants to Communist countries do indeed 
implement our policy, For our policy is 
not to stop communism but to merge with 
communism. Therefore, we lavish Khru- 
shchev's helpers with assistance, relieving 
that grand dictator himself of many of his 
burdens. 

We cut off foreign aid to the Dominician 
Republic that deposes Castro-loving Juan 
Bosch, to General Nosavan, of Laos, as long 
as he refuses to join a troika government 
with the Communists, to the leaders of Hon- 
duras who depose a leftist government. We 
reduce foreign aid to Chiang. All of this ac- 
cords with the new policy: to converge with 
communism. 

Meanwhile, Khrushchev steers to his orig- 
inal goal. Listen to him on January 18, 
1964; “Communism is being built not only 
within the borders of the Soviet Union. 
We are also doing all we can to sce that 
communism triumphs over all the earth.” 
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Time To Assess Wheat Sale Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Col- 
umnist Eliot Janeway, writing in the 
Chicago Tribune of Thursday, March 12, 
thoughtfully reviews the results of the 
wheat sale to Russia. His analysis is less 
than favorable to the proponents of 
trade concessions to the Soviet Union, 
who, as a general rule, are always the 
leaders in the move to appease commu- 
nism. Since this issue is a vital one in 
the minds of all American citizens, I 
feel Mr. Janeway’s comments deserve at- 
tention, and insert the article into the 
Recorp at this point: 

JANEWAY'’s View: Time To Assess Russ 
WHEAT SALE RESULTS 
(By Eliot Janeway) 

New York, March 11—Now that U.S, grain 
shipments to Russia have been underway 
for some weeks, it’s time to assess the net 
results of this famous negotiation. 

Let’s look back at the hopes inspired on 
our side of the transaction when Moscow 
first put out feelers last autumn, 

Hope No. 1 was for a flow of gold west- 
ward from Russia, in payment for grain, 
that would ease our financial burdens, if not 
eliminate them altogether. 

Hope No. 2 assumed that our grain mar- 
kets would strengthen along with our cur- 
rency markets thanks to this bonanza bail- 
out from the Kremlin’s purchasing agents. 

Last autumn’s official predictions, in fact, 
proclaimed that Russia’s crop failure guar- 
anteed America’s trade and financial success. 
But the officials who made these headlines 
aren't likely to be displaying them now. 

For what shows up in the early spring audit 
of last autumn’s promises? Just as much 
trouble for our grain and money markets as 
was in the cards last autumn, before Rus- 
sia’s publicized bid to buy grain for gold 
raised hopes of a bailout. 

GRAIN MARKET TOPHEAVY 

Take our grain markets. They’ve been top- 
heavy and in retreat. Last autumn’s head- 
lines about a Russian buying spree spurring 
a farm export boom have given way to scare 
stories about a farm slump. Congress, which 
delayed the tax bill to vote authorization of 
the Russian grain deal last winter, now has 
taken time out from the civil rights bill to 
take up emergency farm relief legislation. 

True, the Russians have bought some of 
our grain for cash, and their satellites have 
bought some more on short-term credit. But 
any help it’s brought to our farm economy is 
about over—and it wasn’t much to begin 
with. 


EXPECTED RUSSIAN GOLD 


Take our money markets. When hopes 
were roused by the expectation of a Russian 
bailout, the idea was that Russia would pay 
by shipping gold to London—the admitted 
weak link in the non-Communist world cur- 
rency chain. And, indeed, Moscow played 
up to our flair for self-delusion—by publiciz- 
ing a few rush flights of gold westward. 

But now, danger signals are flying again 
in the London money market. 

It's not gold pouring in from Moscow that's 
making news there, but hard cash pouring 
out in fear of devaluation and exchange 
controls. 

Instead of gold being in easy supply and 
the pound and the dollar being strong, there’s 
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a new gold speculation against the dollar as 
well as the pound. 


RUSSIA NO HELP 


It seems that Russia hasn't helped our 
finances any more than she has helped our 
crop exports. No doubt we might be ship- 
ping more grain if President Johnson had 
been willing to license a give-away, instead 
of holding out for a two-way deal (including 
terms of payment and shipping). 

Moral: Yes, you can do business with the 
Russians. But it isn't always good business 
to try, and it's never business to bank on. 
For when they suspect that their trade may 
be helping us, they pull back—even if it 
means that some Russians go hungry. 


Hoosier Hysteria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, back home 
in Indiana we are going through what 
is commonly termed “Hoosier hysteria.” 
This is basketball tournament time back 
home. Every high school in Indiana has 
participated in a series of competitive 
tournaments to determine which team 
will go to the top of the heap as the un- 
disputed champion of Indiana high 
school basketball. The field has been 
narrowed to four teams—Columbus, 
Huntington, Lafayette, and Rex Mundi. 

It may seem strange for people to get 
so wrapped up in such a matter as a high 
school basketball tournament when there 
are so many national and international 
issues to be resolved, but this is part of 
the total spirit of America. It has pro- 
moted the mental and physical develop- 
ment of young men. It has promoted a 
strength-giving competition which has 
been good for the competitor and fan 
alike. It has brought a new awareness 
of the respect we all have for sports- 
manlike conduct. 

I am one of those Hoosiers who is 
caught in this web of enthusiasm for a 
great sport. My excitement has been 
enhanced by the fact that my hometown 
team, Huntington, will be one of the 
competing teams at the State finals in 
Indianapolis next Saturday. This ex- 
citement of which I speak is shown very 
vividly by the news story on the Vikings’ 
win last Saturday by George Frye, man- 
aging editor, Huntington Herald Press: 

The celebration began in Fort Wayne's 
Memorial Coliseum shortly before 9:30 p.m. 
Saturday and it was still going on in the wee 
hours this morning. The reason? The Vik- 
ings had just given Huntington its first entry 
in the State tournament at Indianapolis 
since 1945. The traffic jam in Huntington 
was like VJ Day all over again. 


The Huntington High School Vikings 
is a fine team coached by an outstanding 
teacher and coach, Bob Straight. He 
is one of the best and, by example, has 
been all a coach should be. He is clean, 
and an outstanding man who has that 
sterling quality of leadership which pro- 
duces champions both on and off the 
Playing floor. Bob can take special pride 
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in knowing that, although the Hun- 
tington High School records will be filled 
with his own accomplishments as a suc- 
cessful coach, day by day his boys, 
throughout their lives, will be writing 
the true history of his accomplish- 
ments—the building of men of character 
and worth. 


His Heart Was Never Absent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following movingly beautiful eulogy 
to the late President Kennedy delivered 
on November 25, 1963 by Rabbi Jacob J. 
Weinstein of K.A.M. Temple in Chicago: 

JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 
(By Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein) 


It is with a heavy heart I speak to you 
today. Our President has been taken from 
us—not by the Gentle Angel who comes to 
give us peace after the storms and strifes of 
life's weary years, not by the One who 
spares us the decay of age and the bemean- 
ing of time—but by the violent one, the 
mad, distemperate one, the ignorant one of 
aggressive brawn and little brain—the 
satanic deputy of all that is raw and primi- 
tive in this land of ours—ignorant, violent, 
and primitive, yet armed with telescopic 
sight, and able to kill from afar, send the 
arrow by night and speed the pestilence by 
day. Unhappy land, unhappy time—that 
preserves the jungle heart and the trog- 
lodytic mind and arms them with the shin- 
ing armor and the long thrust of science. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy is cut down in 
the midst of life. Where was the like of 
him—Adonis with the mind of Nestor? A 
golden-haired youth who could have dal- 
lied in all the opulent pastures of great 
wealth and lived as riotously and elegantly 
as the Medicis—he gave himself rather to 
the service of our Republic. As soldier, as 
Congressman, Senator, President, he revealed 
a remarkable insight into the political and 
economic order of our society. He knew the 
structure of power. He knew intimately the 
ways in which men are guided and goaded to 
action. He knew the play and counter- 
play of forces and the mysterious wheels 
within wheels which make up the chain of 
effective command. He was a political 
marvel who could learn and retain an in- 
finite number of facts about an incredible 
number of subjects and could sift them and 
concentrate them upon the problems at 
hand. One day when the President's Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportunity 
was meeting at the White House, I was 
privileged to watch him as he walked from 
one meeting to another—some six in all— 
the Business Ethics Advisory Committee, the 
Labor and Management Conference, a joint 
committee on the New Trade bill, a Com- 
mittee on the Alliance for Progress, the White 
House Conference on the Aged—and relate 
himself to the complicated agenda of each 
group, make excellent suggestions on the 
work reported and present sound advice on 
the next steps for each committee. I was 
given to understand that this 3-hour stint 
was only a fraction of his working day and 
that before he would get to bed that night 
there were several functions of State, several 
meetings with congressional leaders on 
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thorny matters and a vast heap of legis- 
lative and State Department memos to 
read, amend, and sign. 

HIS HEART WAS NEVER ABSENT 


But while his mind worked with incredible 
logic and remarkable speed, and his body 
sustained an energy expenditure that would 
have honored a platoon, his heart was never 
absent. He was one of the most contained 
men emotionally I have ever known. This 
Was not because there was any lack of feel- 
ing. It was because he had suffused his 
heart into his mind. He could afford no 
wasteful drain of sentiment. He was com- 
Pletely bent on finding the necessary means 
to implement his vision of the good society. 
He would be the first to admit that he was no 
self-abnegating saint—that he relished ego 
Satisfaction with the best of us, but he would 
likewise maintain, and rightly, that he had 
Over the long and disciplined years subli- 
mated that ego into community and that 
What remained of self-interest was enlight- 
ened and socialized. 

He had style. There was grace in him 
and an instinct for the right measure for 
every purpose. His wit was dry, perceptive, 
often sharp but seldom cutting. He played 
Politics as the young David played his harp— 
with artistry—so that the wiliest old wolves 
and foxes of the Senate knew that his charm 
Was never a substitute for strength, but 
merely the sense of ease with which he used 
his power. Together with Mrs. Kennedy he 
had made the White House a palace of grace 
and beauty. He removed the last remnants 
of the coonskin, the spitoon, and the anti- 
Macassar and made it reflect, as it should, 
the ripe artistic heritage of our Nation. 

I will never forget the visit Mrs. Weinstein 
and I made on the occasion of the centenary 
of the proclamation which ended slavery and 
Saw these two beautiful people gracefully 
Tepresenting the youth, the vitality, and the 
power of this Nation in this home which they 
had made beautiful and intimate without 
making it parochial. 

BRIGHT BROTHER—FATHER TO OUR YOUTH 


It is not an accident that so many young 
People have come to the synagogue to mourn 
Our President. He was their assurance that 
youth was not allergic to maturity, that one 
did not have to spend all one’s youth in 
apprenticeship, that one did not have to be 
dour and solemn to be profound. He was 
the great arbiter between the generations. 
He was David hitting the bulls-eye, the 
Philistine Goliaths of our time with the 
Smooth round pebbles of his incisive logic. 
He made political battle as exciting as a grid- 
iron contest, and the war for social security 
as dramatic as Gettysburg. Through the 
Peace Corps he developed a most effective 
Moral equivalent for war. The youth of the 
Nation have lost a father who was also a 
brother. 

It is still not possible to accept the fact 
that this handsome puissant statesman in 
Whom the forces of nature had opulently 
Conspired to channel incredible riches of 
Strength and wisdom is no more, that the 
Striking profile of courage which lifted our 
hearts on that January day in 1961 and 
bare-headed cast its golden light on that 
bitter wintry day was the target for an as- 
S8aesin’s bullet. It seemed as he responded 
to the high challenge of the hour in his 
crisp New England speech, that he.was alined 
with the enduring forces of earth and that 
the bright armour of his genius would turn 
any adversary's noisome threat. 

THE STAIN OF VIOLENCE IN OUR NATIONAL 
LIFE 


This is not the time to consider the wild 
barbaric forces still loose in our land, the 
immaturity of the mass mind and the ma- 
levolent forces that play upon it—but we 
shall have to soon—or the gangsters, the 
atavistio radicals of right and left, the 
Childish irritation with the inevitable disci- 
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plines of a highly interlaced social fabric 
such as ours will destroy us. There are al- 
together too many respectable people whose 
sins of omission and commission help to 
trigger the gunman's hand and supply the 
heady stimulation for the dynamiter's 
throw, We stand idly by the blood of our 
brother—not only when he is slain but when 
we encourage under specious slogans the 
lawless and anarchic and callous forces in our 
society. 

You have seen the cartoon by Bill Maul- 
din—Abe Lincoln clutching his head in woe- 
begone despair, as he contemplates this new 
martyrdom. What an ominous red thread 
of violence connects these century-separated 
assassinations. The lynch rope, the auto-de- 
fe faggots, the sniper’s bullet—these are the 
blots on the bright face of the American 
dream. They are the present-day survivals 
of our jungle frontier in our land and in 
our hearts, 

Happily we can point to the remarkable 
discipline of the Negro in the mass demon- 
strations of the past several years as evidence 
that even the most wronged and deprived 
people need not meet violence with violence, 
that there are great reservoirs of common 
decency and of Judeo-Christian reverence for 
life in the hearts of our people. Strange 
is it not that the most deprived and 
despoiled of our land can respond with non- 
violent dignity while those who are asked 
to share only a little of their wealth and 
power maul our dignitaries and cry for 
Judge Lynch? We must mobilize that de- 
cency to shrink the area in which the primi- 
tive can operate—Let the blood of two 
emancipation Presidents be the seed of a 
new nation dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal and are entitled 
to their full heritage under God. 

Someone has said that men are things that 
think a little but chiefly forget. One hun- 
dred years ago the rabbi of this congregation, 
the beloved Liebman Adler, the father of the 
more famous Dankman Adler of the Adler- 
Sullivan team, said in his eulogy of Lincoln: 
“The more and more thoroughly we reminisce 
about Lincoln, the more do we love him and 
the more do we find his murder aimless and 
the greater do we see the loss to his own 
family and the Nation.” 

What might this dark brooding man with 
the infinite weariness of the burden of man's 
inhumanity to man say to this golden- 
headed colleague who now belongs with him 
to the ages? 

But this is the hour for mourning and for 
prayer in our heart that God will grant com- 
fort to the sorrowing family—to the wife— 
to the children, to the parents—too intimate 
already with grief—and to the brothers and 
sisters who constitute a Maccabean tribe and 
who in their various ways provided brilliant 
models of social consciousness and social 
services at their best. 

We must take courage too, for ours is a 
nation too strong and resilient to be weak- 
ened by the loss of even its finest leader. It 
is the saving grace of a democratic check 
and balance system such as ours that a tem- 
porary blow to one of its powers only shifts 
the burden to the others until equilibrium 
is restored, And we have in our new presi- 
dent a man of great sagacity, one knowledge- 
able in all the varied manners and mysteries 
of politics and administration, and one who 
faithfully subscribes to the national goals 
of our late President. 

It remains only for us to do the unfinished 
work—to bind and heal the wounds of our 
Nation, to bring the Negro and all minorities 
into the family estate as full brothers in fact, 
to make the machine in its automated 
dimensions our servant and not our master, 
to give effective education and training to all 
our young and finally, to keep open the chan- 
nels of communication that we might achieve 
a just peace in the framework of a world goy- 
ernment of the United Nations. 
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If we would transmute the pain of this 
hour into the substance of good, then must 
we here highly resolve that we shall achieve 
in our land an equality of opportunity and a 
general security without impounding the lib- 
erties of the people, without penalizing dif- 
ferences with death, without reducing the 
infinite variety of the human condition to 
the manageable categories of totalitarian 
necessity, This was the overreaching goal of 
John Kennedy's massive and brilliant thrust. 
Our achievement of that goal will be his most 
adequate and fitting memorial. 

I hear an ancient voice speaking from the 
Book of Books— 

It comes from one intimate with grief and 
acquainted with sorrow. He spoke to a 
nation whose cup of woe had filled to over- 
flowing. 


“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people—for ye 
have paid double for all your 
sins s.» 

Bring now good tidings to the humble, 

And bind up the broken hearted, 

And proclaim liberty to the captives, 

And the opening of the eyes to them that 
are bound. 

Proclaim the year of the Lord's good 
pleasure 

Comfort all that mourn * * * 

All that mourn in Zion * * * 

Give them a garland for ashes, 

The oll of joy for mourning, 

The mantle of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness.” 


Save the IDA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
to authorize U.S. participation in the in- 
crease of funds for the International 
Development Association was recommit- 
ted by the House of Representatives on 
February 26, 1964. It is my feeling that 
the IDA presents a workable solution to 
many of the complex problems of foreign 
aid, since it would operate on multilateral 
rather than unilateral assistance. 

A multilateral fund subscribed by 
many nations is the responsible way to 
terminate the era of unilateral grants 
for foreign aid, all of which are drawn 
from the U.S. Treasury. The IDA is a 
program in which other nations contrib- 
ute to the burden of assisting the under- 
developed nations of the world. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post presents a good argu- 
ment for reconsideration of the legisla- 
tion concerning the operation of the IDA. 
I submit the editorial here for the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

Save THE IDA 

The House of Representatives should be 
persuaded to reconsider its tentative rejec- 
tion of legislation that would permit the 
United States to join with other advanced 
countries in supplying the International De- 
velopment Association with the resources it 
requires to operate after 1965. Affiliated with 
the World Bank, the IDA makes loans on 
generous terms to the poorer nations which 
find it very difficult to finance their programs 
for economic development. 
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A refusal by the House to accept legislation 
which has been approved by the Senate will 
have far-reaching consequences. The efforts 
to place economic assistance on a multilateral 
basis will be dealt a serious blow and worse 
still, many of the programs on which the less 
developed countries rely to raise living stand- 
ards may have to be abandoned. The more 
implacable enemies of foreign aid in the 
House bill will not be disturbed by the mis- 
chievous results of their handiwork. But 
there is a large and more responsible majority 
which will respond to a vigorous appeal on 
behalf of the IDA. 


Brotherhood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
we approach the Easter and Passover ob- 
servances I feel called upon to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues and all 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
act of brotherhood taking place in New 
Britain, Conn. 

A synagogue recently damaged in a 
two-alarm fire is being rebuilt with the 
assistance of New Britain’s Christian 
community. Probate Judge Henry J. 
Gwiazda has been one of the leaders of 
this spontaneous response of the non- 
Jewish friends of Tephereth Israel Con- 
gregation. As the following story from 
the Connecticut Jewish Ledger points 
out, wealth, not in money, but in friend- 


ship, brings true meaning to our lives 

throughout the year: 

A BROTHERHOOD STORY—CHRISTIAN COMMU- 
NITY Is HELPING New BRITAIN SYNAGOGUE 
REBUILD 
New Brrratn.—Members of Congregation 

Tephereth Israel, the Orthodox synagogue 

of this city, have found that in their mis- 

fortune of a heavy loss in a recent fire, their 
wealth in having friends in the general com- 
munity is a consolation which has taken on 
added meaning during this Brotherhood 
Week 


Individuals and groups in New Britain's 
Christian comunity have come forward with 
pledges of money to help the congregation 
attain the initial goal of $35,000 in a fund 
drive which got underway this week. 

Probate Judge Henry J. Gwiazda has been 
a key figure in the response of Tephereth 
Israel's non-Jewish friends. It was Judge 
Gwizada who handed a check representing 
initial contributions to Frank Beckerman, 
chairman of the reconstruction drive. 

The presentation was made at last Sun- 
day night’s general tional meeting 
at the synagogue, 76 Winter Street, which 
mapped plans to rebuild the Holy Ark, re- 
place four Torah scrolls and repair water 
and heat damage incurred in a predawn 
two-alarm blaze on January 11. 

Benjamin Lifshitz, syngagoue president, 
expressed his gratification over the “s 
participation of our Christian friends who 
are anxious to help in our reconstruction 
drive.” 

Rabbi Henry Okolica, spiritual leader, told 
the Connecticut Jewish Ledger that at least 
two churches and a number of individuals 
in the general community have already 
made contributions. 

“One of the most heart warming expe- 
riences our congregation has had,” Rabb’ 
Okolica said, “was the donation we received 
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from a former New Britain High School 
football star, John H. T. Blair, who is now 
studying on a scholarship at Boston Col- 
lege. He accompanied his donation with 
a letter in which he expressed his hope for 
an early reconstruction of the sanctuary.” 

The 200-member congregation is holding 
services in the meantime in the 39-year-old 
building's basement chapel. 

One of the local churches immediately of- 
fered its premises upon learning of the fire, 
but makeshift use of present facilties made 
acceptance of this offer unnecessary, Rabbi 
Okolica recalled gratefully. 

S. Y. Birnbaum is treasurer of the drive, 
Benjamin Price is chairman of solicitations, 
and Fenmore Feigenbaum is financial secre- 
tary. Cochairmen are Mr. Lifshitz and 
Henry Shupack. 

The synagogue's leadership expressed the 
feeling this week that the type of spontane- 
ous response the New Britain community 
has shown the congregation goes a long way 
toward affirming brotherhood in action— 
not only during Brotherhood Week—but the 
year round. 


Remarks by Congresswoman Sullivan at 
National Consumers League Dinner 
Honoring Mrs. Esther Peterson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post this morning carried a 
little item about “Suttivan’s Mud,” the 
homemade facial mudpack I referred to 
last night in speaking at a dinner honor- 
ing the President's Special Assistant for 
Consumer Affairs, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Esther Peterson. Since then, I 
have received numerous inquiries from 
reporters about this distinctive product— 
distinctive, primarily, because it is pack- 
aged in a container which actually tells 
the user what is in the jar. 

The dinner honoring Mrs. Peterson, 
held at the Mayfiower Hotel, was spon- 
sored by the National Consumers League, 
an organization which has been battling 
for and supporting consumer causes 
since 1899. I was, indeed, privileged to 
be invited to participate in this event, 
along with Senator PHILIP A. Hart, of 
Michigan, the other Congressional 
speaker, who succeeded the late Senator 
Kefauver as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Monopoly and Antitrust of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, and 
who is the author of the “Truth in Pack- 
aging” bill. 

In my remarks, I attempted to point 
up some of the glaring loopholes in our 
basic statutes protecting consumers, par- 
ticularly in the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, and more particularly in the sec- 
tions of that law dealing with cosmetics 
and also with labeling. But I also re- 
ferred to the need for legislation on 
credit disclosure, meat inspection, com- 
modity futures regulation, and many 
other areas of consumer interest, in 
which Mrs. Peterson's efforts will, I 
know, be highly effective. 

Presiding at the dinner was Mr. John 
W. Edelman, chairman of the board of 
directors of the National Consumers 
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League. Toastmaster was Mr. Wallace 
J. Campbell, formerly of the Cooperative 
League of the United States here in 
Washington, and now an executive of the 
Nationwide Insurance Co., in Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I submit herewith my remarks 
in tribute to an outstanding woman who 
is now the voice of the consumer in the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as follows: 

REMARKS BY CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. SUL- 
LIVAN, DEMOCRAT, OF MISSOURI, AT DINNER 
OF NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE HONORING 
Mrs. ESTHER PETERSON, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
TO THE PRESIDENT FOR CONSUMER AFFAIRS, 
Monpay Nicut, Marcy 16, 1964, ar MAY- 
FLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

I am delighted to join the National Con- 
sumers League tonight in honoring Esther 
Peterson, because Esther Peterson -brings 
honor to a cause to which most of us here 
tonight have been devoting most of our Lives. 
She brings not only honor to the consumer 
movement but also vast energy, sparkling 
imagination, great skill and remarkable 
effectiveness. 

The fact that there is an Esther Peterson, 
and the fact that she has been willing to 
take on the tremendous responsibility of 
coordinating and expanding the consumer 
services of the Federal Government give us a 
feeling of real optimism tonight. Year after 
year and Congress after Congress, we have 
had the sad experience of watching so much 
consumer legislation wither and die because 
of lack of public awareness of the seriousness 
of the gaps in our consumer laws, and also 
because of lack of effective support and lead- 
ership in the executive agencies. This is not 
meant in criticism of the career people in 
the agencies; they are not politicians—they 
are not politically orlented—and it takes 
political leadership to push these things 
through. 

Very often, the political effort has to be 
bipartisan. And here, once again, Esther 
Peterson has the skill which is needed to 
achieve political ends on the highest level 
of political morality and bipartisanship. So 
I hail with joy and thanksgiving the action 
of President Johnson in appointing a spe- 
cial assistant for consumer affairs and I hail 
his excellent judgment in assigning Esther 
Peterson to the task of fighting the con- 
sumer battle from a desk in the White 
House. 

As the sponsor of much of the consumer 
legislation introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the last 11 years, I am realist 
enough to know that Esther Peterson's ap- 
pointment is not going to mean the enact- 
ment tomorrow—or even the day after—of 
every worthwhile bill we have had pending 
on the calendar or languishing in committee. 
For at least a few days, or weeks, or months— 
let's hope it’s not years—the consumer will 
still have to be wary and suspicious of any 
meat sold in intrastate commerce which is 
not subject to Federal inspection for whole- 
someness; the consumer will still be at the 
mercy of sharp gyrations in prices of basic 
commodities in which futures trading is not 
subject to effective Government regulations; 
the buyer will still have to beware of the 
deceptively easy credit terms on almost any- 
thing he buys; and all of us who use cosmet- 
ics—and that includes not only women but 
children and men, as well—must be careful 
not to be the first to use any new product, 
because those who use them first are the 
guinea pigs for the rest of us. 

We are tired of being guinea pigs in this 
area of consumer health, Unfortunately the 
pattern In the past has been that too many 
citizens have had to be made sick as well as 
tired—sick and tired—in their guinea pig 
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role before basic reforms in the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Acts could be achieved. 

The next time you are in a beauty parlor— 
you women here tonight—and the clouds of 
hair spray envelop everyone in the room, and 


float in among the cigarette smoke, think, for 


& moment, of your danger. That hair spray 
is inflammable. It is dangerous to the eyes. 
It can be dangerous, perhaps, to the lungs: 
It is one of numerous cosmetic products 
which do not have to be pretested for safety 
before being placed on the market; in addi- 
tion—and this is what I mean by the dan- 
ger—the Hazardous Products Labeling Act 
does not apply to it because, presumably, the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act provides all 
the necessary safeguards as to labeling, and 
50 on. Esther, we are being strangled in 
loopholes—loopholes which, from a consumer 
standpoint, act like a noose. 

My hope, my wish is that with Esther 
Peterson’s help we will someday soon be able 
to go up to the cosmetic counter of any 
Store in the country and know what we're 
buying—know what's in the product, in- 
cluding any ingredient to which we may be 
allergic, or which might be poisonous if 
Swallowed by a child; to have the products 
clearly marked as to size and weight—not 
Just cosmetics, but all consumer products— 
and in the case of cosmetics to be absolutely 
sure that the product is safe to use, 

All women seek beauty all their lives. 
Little girls primp and raid their mother’s 
Perfume bottles before they outgrow their 
Snowsults. Teenagers use the artistry of 
Cleopatra in applying eyelash and eyebrow 
Makeup, The older we grow the more inter- 
ested we become in the cosmetics that sug- 
gest the beauty of youth, Aids to beauty 
are fine if they are safe and pure, and if we 
can afford them. But I think it is most im- 
Portant to know what ingredients are put in 
those jars and bottles and boxes and cans 
that we buy to make ourselves irresistible. 
The contents should be listed on the labels. 

I have with me a good illustration of the 
kind of labeling we should have on all cos- 
Metics, This isa jar of mud. Like the ciga- 
rette ad in the papers the other day, I can 
guarantee that no other mudpack on the 
Market today has been proved any safer or 
More effective than my mud. The difference 
is that my jar tells you what is in the jar. 
No other brand can make that claim. It says 
On the label that it contains bentonite, 
Blycerin, witch hazel, certified red food color- 
ing, and perfume. I think, whether it be 
mudpack or lipstick, cleansing cream or as- 
tringent, deodorant or powderbase—or hair 
dye or hair spray—that it should be safe to 
use and that you should know what's in it. 
Is that impossible? Is it antibusiness? No 
more so than fur labeling, food labeling, drug 
labeling, or any other kind of consumer- 
Product identification. 

You may not want to use Sullivan’s mud 
for a facial, Esther—with your skin, you 
don't even need it. But let's get the mud 
Out of the consumer's eyes—by removing, 
through legislation and administrative ac- 
tion, those many barriers to the consumer's 
right to know—to have the facts—to be able 
to differentiate between products—and to be 
Safe in the use of consumer purchases, 
Whether they be necessities or luxuries. 


Lithuanian Independence Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
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the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a resolution adopted at the Detroit 
Lithuanian Organizations Center rally at 
Western High School, Detroit, Mich., on 
February 16, 1964. 

All freemen and all right-thinking 
Americans join these fine citizens of our 
Nation of Lithuanian descent in deplor- 
ing the denial of freedom and self- 
determination to the Lithuanian people 
and to other once freemen now confined 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

In order to bring this important reso- 
lution to the attention of my colleagues 
I insert it in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT DETROIT LITHUANIAN 
ORGANIZATIONS CENTER RALLY AT WESTERN 
Hich SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH., on FEBRU- 
Any 16, 1964 


On February 16, 1918, in Vilnius, Lithu- 
ania, the Lithuanian Council representing 
the entire Lithuanian nation announced to 
the world the reestablishment of Lithuania 
as an independent nation with Vilnius as its 
capital. 

For almost a quarter of a century, from 
1918 to 1940, independent Lithuania flour- 
ished and progressed and earned the ad- 
miration of and status in the family of the 
free nations of the world. 

However, since 1940, Lithuania has been 
the victim of cruel aggression first by Bol- 
sheyik Russia, then by Nazi Germany from 
1941 to 1044 and since that time the Com- 
munist colonialization of Soviet Russia. 

The Lithuanian people in enslaved Lithu- 
ania and throughout the world yearn for 
freedom and Hberty and an independent 
Lithuania. The emergence of the new free 
nations during the current era gives rise to 
the hope that Lithuania will soon regain its 
freedom. Those living in freedom cannot 
long deny it to others. 

The hopes of the Lithuanian people are 
further strengthened by the knowledge that 
the leader of the free world, the United 
States of America consistently refuses to rec- 
ognize the incorporation of Lithuania into 
the Soviet Union and r her as an 
independent nation with the rights of self- 
determination. 


We, the Americans of Lithuanian origin, 
living in the metropolitan area of Greater 
Detroit, county of Wayne, in the State of 
Michigan gathered at Western High School, 
1500 Scotten, Detroit, Mich., to commemo- 
rate the 46th anniversary of Lithuanla's 
Declaration of Independence, at a rally 
sponsored by the Detroit Lithuanian Organi- 
zations Center, hereby firmly resolve to re- 
affirm our belief in the democratic principles 
of our Government and pledge our unstinted 
support to our President and the Congress 
of the United States to attain lasting peace, 
freedom, and justice throughout the world. 

We further resolve to urge the U.S. Govern- 
ment to be wary of entering into any agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union which would 
in any way imply the recognition of Soviet 
rule in Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, or the 
other captive nations and to continue its 
position of maintaining that Soviet rule of 
Lithuania and the other enslaved countries 
is unlawful and at the same time demand 
that the Soviet Union practice what it 
preaches regarding colonialism by immedi- 
ately withdrawing all Soviet troops, ruling 
apparatus, and colonists from Lithuania and 
all other captive nations, and that our Gov- 
ernment insist that this liberation be the 
basic condition for the start of any further 
treaty negotiations with the Soviet Union. 

We further resolve to urge the U.S, Con- 
gress to hasten the passage of 1 of close to 
50 Senate and House concurrent resolutions 
now pending in committee in both Houses 
of the Congress requesting the President of 
the United States to bring the Baltic States 
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question before the United Nations request- 
ing the Soviets to withdraw from Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, to return all Baltic exiles 
from Siberia, prison, and slave-labor camps, 
and to conduct free elections in these nations 
under United Nations supervision, 

We also urge that this resolution be sent 
to the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of State, to the Senators and Con- 
gressmen represening Michigan in the U.S. 
Congress, to members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in the U.S. Senate and the 
House of Representatives, and to the press, 
radio, and television media. 


Thomas Garrigue Masaryk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, ev- 
ery free nation has its great moral and 
political leaders, men around whom the 
people rally, men who are leaders of 
their cause, from whom they derive in- 
spiration as they struggle to achieve their 
goals. Thomas Garrigue Masaryk was 
such a man to the people of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Masaryk came to them at a time when 
the people were seeking to establish the 
Czechoslovak Republic. A distinguished 
scholar and philosopher, he abandoned 
the ivy towers to lead his countrymen in 
their fight to liberate themselves and es- 
tablish the Republic. 

After giving up teaching in the 1880's, 
he returned to his native land, and there 
he plunged into politics. In 1889 he be- 
came the editor of a fortnightly paper, 
Time, and transformed it into a political 
weekly. Two years later he gained suf- 
ficient popularity to be elected to Parlia- 
ment. In 1893 he resigned his seat “to 
devote himself to a crusade of moral 
education among the Czechoslovak peo- 
ple.” From then on he became the real 
rallying point of the younger generation 
not only of the Czechoslovaks but of all 
other Slavs who flocked to Prague. He 
was the leader of the Progressive Party. 
Then he was elected to Parliament hav- 
ing previously served in that body. There 
as a bitter critic of the Austrian autoc- 
racy he incurred the intense displeasure 
of officials and court circles, but made a 
great reputation abroad. 


During the First World War he became 
the leading Czechoslovak spokesman in 
the Allied countries, and in all of them 
he was able to enlist support for the 
Czechoslovak cause, Through his powers 
of persuasion and tactful dealings with 
statesmen of all ranks, the leaders of the 
Allied and associated powers came to re- 
gard the Czechoslovak cause as a right- 
eous one. In 1918, when the Czechoslo- 
vak state was born mostly through his 
efforts, Masaryk became the unchal- 
lenged and unrivaled leader of the Re- 
public. In November of that year, he 
was elected to the Presidency, and suc- 
cessively reelected to that office four 
times. In 1935, at the age of 85, he re- 
signed and withdrew from politics. In 
quiet retirement he viewed with just 
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pride his life’s work, the Czechoslovak 
Republic, as one of the pillars of peace 
and progress in central Europe. He en- 
joyed peace and rest for about 2 years, 
until his death on September 14, 1937. 
Today, on the 114th anniversary of his 
birth, we pay tribute to this great torch- 
bearer of liberalism and democracy in 
central Europe, this great philosopher- 
statesman and liberator of the Czecho- 
Slovak people, this architect of the 
Czechoslovak Republic and father of his 
country. Blessed be the memory of 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. 


Former Colleague Says Welfare Programs 
Heading Us Into Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, unless we 
reverse the trend we have been following 
for the past 30 years, the Soviets will be 
able to bury us without firing a shot. 
The tremendous increase in welfare state 
programs, the expansion of Federal con- 
trols into areas once considered wholly 
the private sector, the loss of purchasing 
power of the dollar through Government- 
Caused inflation, all have moved us 
steadily down the road to socialism. 
Through our own efforts and because we 
have been led to believe that the way to 
defeat communism is to adopt its pro- 
grams. Nothing could be more wrong. 
The only way we can defeat communism 
and preserve our freedoms is to adhere 
to the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion and secure the private enterprise 
system. 

A former distinguished Member of this 
body, Martin Dies, Sr., of Texas, and one 
of the foremost authorities on the Com- 
munist conspiracies, spoke recently in 
Dallas and warned of the results of con- 
tinuing on the road we are following. 
Following is an editorial critique of Mr. 
Dies’ speech as carried in the Dallas 
Morning News of March 14, 1964: 

WELFARE AND MARXISM 

How far has the United States traveled 
down the road leading toward the welfare 
state and away from traditional American 
economic and political principles? Accord- 
ing to former Congressman Martin Dies, Sr., 
speaking in Dallas, we've already gone a long 
way. The United States of America, he says, 
has become addicted to reckless fiscal pol- 
icies—so much so that in several decades we 
have practically undone the honest hard 
work and frugality of nearly two centuries. 

Citing a few examples, Mr, Dies noted that 
today the U.S. Government owns 27 percent 
of the land area of the United States. A 
recent inventory and appraisal of the Govern- 
ment’s holdings revealed the astonishing 
fact that Washington's possessions now ex- 
ceed the value of all the property of 50 of our 
largest cities, plus every farm—buildings and 
machinery included—in the country. 

He also commented that today the Federal 
Government controls, or regulates, virtually 
every business in the country. Public and 
private debt in the United States amounts to 
about $1.5 trillion. “Only the Government 
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is permitted to mortgage our children and 
grandchildren,” Mr. Dies said. 

Other facts which might be added to Mr. 
Dies’ assessment: 

The Federal Government has gone $16.3 
billion deeper in debt in the last 2 years alone 
and next year expects to go $5 billion further 
in the red. A balanced budget is unforeseen 
until at least fiscal 1967. 

Our national debt exceeds the combined 
debts of every other nation on earth. For- 
eign countries today hold claims against our 
gold reserves far exceeding our ability to pay. 

The dollar today is worth less than half 
its 1939 value. What we pay a dollar for now 
could have been bought for 44.9 cents 25 
years ago. 

Public employment—Federal and State— 
accounts for 13.5 percent of all employment 
in the country. 

Some 80 Government business activities 
are in direct competition with private enter- 
prise and are spending at the rate of $222 
billion a year, an increase of nearly $7 billion 
since 1961. In the last 3 years these Govern- 
ment enterprises have gone in the red $17 
billion, costing the taxpayers more than $5 
billion per year. 

Drawing some conclusions from this pic- 
ture, Mr. Dies warned that the United States, 
for several decades, has been “moving toward 
communism.” He quickly explained what 
he meant by pointing out that communism 
does not necessarily mean violent revolution 
and immediate confiscation of private 
property. 

Long ago the Marxists made clear that 
their goal in America is to undermine our 
economic and political principles by degrees, 
to make gradual inroads on capital and the 
rights of property. The failure of many 
Americans to understand this strategy and 
the tendency of our people to be apathetic 
and indifferent—accepting the very essence 
of communism, the inevitability of the 
growth of the state and the collectivization 
of property—are the strongest weapons we 
can hand the Reds in their war against 
freedom. 


School Dropouts and Youth Crime—A 
Letter From Judge McMullan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson's message on poverty yes- 
terday outlined a broad program of ac- 
tion to help every American to achieve a 
better life for himself and his family. 
We are all aware of the existence of 
poverty in the midst of plenty in the 
richest country in the world, but I doubt 
if many Americans were aware of the ex- 
tent of this problem prior to President 
Johnson's announcement several months 
ago of his intention to launch what he 
called “a national war on poverty,” with 
the objective: Total victory.” 

In the message to Congress, the Presi- 
dent covered the whole broad range of 
issues and programs involved in a na- 
tional war on poverty. His excellent 
statement touched particularly on what 
poverty means to the youth of this coun- 
try. For instance, he said: 

The young man or woman who grows up 
without & decent education, in a broken 
home, in a hostile and squalid environment, 
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in ill health or in the face of racial in- 
justice—that young man or woman is often 
trapped in a life of poverty, 

He does not have the skills demanded by 
a complex society. He does not know how to 
acquire those skills. He faces a mounting 
sense of despair which drains initiative and 
ambition and energy. 


Then President Johnson went on to 
say: 

The years of high school and college age 
are the most critical stage of a young per- 
son's life. If they are not helped then, 
many will be condemnd to a life of poverty 
which they, in turn, will pass on to their 
children, 

EXPERIENCE OF ST. LOUIS JUVENILE COURT 


Mr. Speaker, the President's descrip- 
tion of the hopelessness which afflicts un- 
trained, uneducated teenage youth 
echoes the information I have received 
from time to time on this problem from 
the Honorable David A. McMullan, judge 
of the Circuit Court, Juvenile Division, 
of St. Louis. He advised me that the un- 
employed and unskilled school dropout 
presents the juvenile authorities with 
their most serious problems. Often, 
these children are referred to the court 
because there does not seem to be any 
place for them—their home conditions 
are deplorable—and there seems to be no 
interest in how they survive. They are 
without anything to do with their time 
“and that is one of the major factors 
contributing to their being brought into 
court for offenses against the law,” the 
judge reported to me in a letter I received 
from him last year. 


A few days ago I again heard from 
Judge McMullan on the seriousness of 
this problem in St. Louis. What he has 
written underscores and underlines the 
importance of the proposals subsequently 
made by President Johnson yesterday in 
his message on poverty, particularly the 
recommendations for a Job Corps, a work 
training program and a work study pro- 
gram. These proposals represent a de- 
termined attempt to get at the roots of 
poverty and to help these youngsters to 
pull themselves out of the hopelessness of 
their environments. 

Judge McMullan’s letter follows: 

Davin A. MCMULLAN, 
JUDGE OF THE CIRCUIT COURT 
(JUVENILE DIVISION) , 
St. Lowis, Mo., March 12, 1964. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mus. SULLIVAN: During the year 1963, 
from my position on the juvenile bench, 
I continued to see the parade of this com- 
munity’s unfortunate youth. They were 
brought before me for all types of law viola- 
tions, from vandalism to armed robbery. 
Looking behind the offenses which brought 
them to this court, I found that many of 
these youngsters were school problems. 
Many were actual school dropouts, who had 
not been able to find employment. This 
problem of school dropouts and youth em- 
ployment is critical. 

The Board of Education in the city of St. 
Louis estimates that during the 1960's 35,000 
students will leave school before high school 
graduation. A 2-year study of dropouts in 
St. Louis revealed that 55 percent of those 
leaving school had average or better intel- 
lectual ability and that 72 percent of those 
dropping out were 16 years of age or older. 
However, only 19 percent of the dropouts 
were able to enter some branch of the armed 
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services or find steady employment. These 
youth whose time is not gainfully used, 
either in school or at work, tend to become 
involved with the law, either to get some 
Spending money or some times out of the 
sheer boredom of having nothing to do. 

Many youngsters who lack interest or mo- 
tivation for continued education leave school 
under the mistaken impression that they 
can find a job. However, figures supplied 
by the St. Louis Office of the Missouri Divi- 
sion of Employment Security do not support 
their confident outlook. An analysis of 
U.S. Census data indicates that the employ- 
ment rate for the 16-to-21 youth group in St. 
Louis is approximately 15 percent, which 
is slightly above the national average; that 
53 percent of the job applicants are male 
youths at an average age of 18.6 years, and 
that 36 percent of them failed to graduate 
from high school. 

Many of these youths are the ones who are 
Seen not only in Juvenile Court but also in 
Our adult criminal courts. They need some 
opportunity to find a job, not only to finan- 
cially support themselves, but also to give 
them the feeling that they are contributing 
members of our society. > 

My concern is increased when I consider 
that by 1970 the 16- to 21-year age group will 
be one of the country’s largest age groupings. 
We cannot allow the high rate of unemploy- 
Ment to continue among these youths. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin A. McMULLAN. 


Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Idaho are extremely proud of our senior 
Senator, FRANK CHURCH. 

Senator Cuurcn, in 1960, during his 
first term in the Senate, was selected by 
the Democratic Party to deliver the key- 
note address at the Democratic National 
Conyention. This high honor was be- 
Stowed on an Idaho Senator for the first 
time in history because Senator CHURCH 
early in his Senate career had won re- 
Spect for his oratorical ability. 

Today, Senator Frank CHURCH is Win- 

recognition as a result of his 
thoughtful influence as a member of the 
Relations Committee in the U.S. 
te, Here, Senator CHunch has be- 
Come a most important voice on the vital 
Committee that is charged with guiding 
the legislative action on our foreign 
Policy. 

At the present time, Senator CHURCH 
Serves as chairman of the International 
Organizations Subcommittee and is also 
& member of the African Affairs Subcom- 
Mittee and the Disarmament Subcom- 
Mittee. 

Indicative of Senator CHURCH'S grow- 

influence in the conduct of the for- 
eign affairs of our Nation and the in- 
creasing emphasis his views are receiv- 
nationally is the following interview 
With correspondents of the Washington 
Evening Star, the Detroit News, the New- 


ark News, and the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch. 
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I call the attention of my colleagues to 
the vital questions discussed by Senator 
CHURCH in this interview as it was pub- 
lished in the Washington, D.C., Sunday 
Star on March 15, 1964: 


ON THE RECORD: MORE FLEXIBLE FOREIGN 
Por ie 


Question. Senator CHurcH, the Republi- 
cans say that foreign policy will be the major 
issue in the coming presidential campaign. 
Do you accept that premise and, as a Demo- 
crat, how do you feel about it? 

Answer, I think that foreign policy, in the 
times in which we live, will always be a 
major issue in a national election cam- 
paign. 

As a Democrat, I welcome it. I think that 
the foreign policy record of President Ken- 
nedy and President Johnson is strong, and 
that this issue will be to our advantage. 

Question. The most serious problem right 
now is probably Vietnam. Would you be 
willing to see a full-scale American debate 
on what course we should take in Vietnam? 

Answer. Yes, if there are real alternatives 
to discuss. Should the President propose 
some change of course in South Vietnam, 
this would provide an occasion for extended 
debate. If, on the other hand, we continue 
to hold to our present policy, then I would 
not anticipate such a debate soon taking 
place. 

Question. Do you think it was right for the 
United States to become so deeply committed 
to its present course in Vietnam, without a 
debate in Congress or among the general 
public? 

Answer. I personally have always had grave 
misgivings over the original decision which 
took us into South Vietnam. If we had it 
to do again, I would strenuously object, and 
I know there are many others who would 
also. 

Unfortunately, neither President Kennedy 
nor President Johnson had that option avail- 
able to them. We were in Vietnam when 
they took over. 


SUCCESS IN VIETNAM? 


Question, Is it your own view that we are 
succeeding, or failing, now, in Vietnam? 

Answer. I don't know. Iam not optimistic 
about the outlook. If Ho Chi Minh, the lead- 
er of North Vietnam, is regarded by most 
Vietnamese people, North and South, as the 
authentic architect of independence from the 
French, as the George Washington of Viet- 
nam, so to speak, it will be hard for us. 
Wars against George Washingtons are not 
easily won. 

Question. Do you think that the way out 
in Vietnam may be to carry the war north 
into North Vietnam, or even Red China? 

Answer. That is certainly not the way out. 
As I look at the map, that is the way in. 

I would hope that we don't make South 
Vietnam a launching pad for another Ko- 
rean war. That war cost us heavily in Amer- 
ican lives and fortune. We were able to end 
the fighting only by confining ourselves to 
the area south of the 38th Parallel. This 
became the basis for the truce, but the 
Korean problem is still costing us half a 
billion a year. 

One could question what has been gained, 
when one compares the enormous outpouring 
of American resources into this Korean pen- 
insula with the real interests of the United 
States that have been served by our presence 
there. 

Are we again to repeat this performance 
in South Vietnam, extending the war north- 
ward, inviting the Chinese down? I would 
have to be persuaded that the vital interests 
of the United States are in fact at stake, to 
warrant so dangerous and endless an adven- 
ture as this would be. 

We need to look further ahead than our 
immediate frustrations in South Vietnam. 
If we were to make this our own war and 
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occupy this territory with the American 
Army, which would be the likely next step 
if the war were broadened, then we must 
face up to the fact that we will have to seize 
and hold this remote region of the world 
with naked American power. Asiatic people 
would regard our holding it as a kind of 
American possession, however differently we 
viewed it. 

Everything that has happened in the last 
20 years demonstrates the folly of such a 
course. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA SETTLEMENT 


Question. Do you see merit in President 
de Gaulle’s suggestion of a neutralist set- 
tlement in southeast Asia? 

Answer. If this whole of the archipelago 
could be neutralized, including North Viet- 
nam, then I should think that this would 
be positively in the American interest, as 
well as in the general interest of all the 
peoples concerned. 

I am not dismayed that General de Gaulle 
is apparently attempting to explore the pos- 
sibilities for some such political settlement. 
If he succeeds, it could well serve our interest 
and furnish us with a basis for an acceptable 
solution. If he fails, we are no worse off 
for his having tried. 

Question. Do you think, then, that we 
should officially support General de Gaulle’s 
search for a neutralist solution in south- 
east Asia? 

Answer. I think that President de Gaulle 
does not particularly want our support. 
Therefore, I see no adavntage to be gained 
by giving him our official indorsement. 

Question. There is another option we 
haven't discussed. Would this be a problem 
that the United Nations could deal with 
effectively? 

Answer. It might be. But only if some 
possibility develops for neutralizing the 
whole of the archipelago. It is difficult for 
me to conceive how the United Nations could 
play a useful role here, if the only issue is 
what shall be done about South Vietnam. 

PRESIDENT'S ROLE 


Question. Do you think we can achieve 
the neutralization of South Vietnam so long 
as we are, or appear to be, losing the guer- 
rilla warfare there? 

Answer. It happened in Laos. 
possibly happen in Vietnam. 

I concede that the prospects are dimmer 
if the war continues to go badly. There is 
much truth in General Clay's statement 
that nations can usually secure at the bar- 
gaining table only what they can hold in the 
field. 

Question. Then you don't agree with the 
official position that to go to a neutralization 
formula at this point and withdraw Ameri- 
can troops from South Vietnam would mean 
giving over South Vietnam to the Commu- 
nists? 


It could 


Answer. I am opposed to any bogus neu- 
tralization which is only a mask for a Com- 
munist takeover. 

There are several neutral countries in that 
region that are not Communist. Laos and 
Cambodia are examples. In fact, I thought 
we had gotten over the habit of regarding 
neutralism as anti-American. 

Where we are dealing with small countries 
on the fringes of China, if we insist on their 
taking sides in the cold war, they are very 
apt to feel compelled to take sides with 
China, and not with us. Neutralism be- 
comes an umbrella which oftentimes can 
protect their independence. 

NO GENEVA ACCORDS 

Question. Then would you say the Geneva 
accords of 1962 on a neutral Laos are work- 
ing? 5 

Answer. I would say that it became obvi- 
ous from the course of the fighting preced- 
ing that agreement that, without it, the 
whole of the country would soon have fallen 
under Communist control. 
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Question. Senator, do you find it either 
improper or awkward to have the US. 
Ambassador to Saigon, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
with a being waged for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination in his be- 
half? 

Answer. It may be awkward for him. I 
don't think it is awkward for the United 
States, as long as he attends to his duties 
as our Ambassador in Saigon. 

Lodge is a man of great experience and 
ability. Mr, Kennedy's decision to send him 
to South Vietnam, and Mr. Johnson's deci- 
sion to retain him there, seem to me to be in 
the best interests of the country. 

I would just like to say one further word 
about this Vietnam problem. 

President Kennedy was careful to make 
the distinction, some months ago, that the 
war in South Vietnam was their war, not 
ours. If their Government cannot maintain 
itself against the uprising, it won't be be- 
cause we have failed to give it adequate ad- 
vice, assistance, training, equipment, money 
and materials. We will put enough arma- 
ment and supplies into South Vietnam to 
fairly sink the peninsula before we are 
finished. 

This enormous quantity of arms, food and 
money had doubtlessly helped the Govern- 
ment, but our presence there may also be a 
handicap to the Government. 

When one considers the general attitude 
of the Asian people toward Western na- 
tions, and how recently these countries have 
emerged from colonial control, it is hard to 
feature a war more difficult to win in that 
region of the world than one carried on 
under the auspices of a Western nation. 

I first went into this part of the world 

as a young officer in the Second World War, 
and I stayed for a time in India, Out in the 
countryside of India, I never saw much dis- 
tinction drawn between an American and 
an English uniform. 
It is hard for me to believe that the people 
of Vietnam in the jungles and in the coun- 
tryside draw the distinction we draw between 
American and French uniforms. 


THE U.N. SESSIONS 


Question. Senator, as head of the Inter- 
national Organizations Subcommittee, you 
must be concerned about what is going to 
happen in the next session of the United 
Nations. 

Do you think, in view of French recogni- 
tion of Communist China, it is wise policy 
for the United States to continue to oppose 
its admission to the United Nations? 

Answer. I think it Is necessary for us to 
continue to oppose the admission of Red 
China. I am doubtful that any change in 
our position, at this time, would prove bene- 
ficial to the United States. I suspect that 
China finds us a convenient enemy to have, 
and that, for internal purposes, she needs 
and wants an enemy. 

Therefore, I am doubtful that any sudden 
change in our attitude would result in better 
behavior on the part of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

Question. Do you think Red China will be 
admitted this year? 

Answer. I am hopeful that Red China will 
not be admitted, despite the prospect that 
France may support her bid. However, we 
have to face the time when we may be out- 
voted on this issue. I only hope that, if it 
does happen, we will be mature enough to 
accept the decision of the member states 
on this question, and that we will continue, 
nevertheless, to remain a member of the 
United Nations, and to give it the support 
that its general record entitles it to have. 

WHAT CAN WE DO 

Question. What, then, should a responsible 
administration do to prepare this country 
and the people in this country for the pros- 
pect that you think is likely? 

Answer. I think that we should begin to 
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talk candidly about the realities in the world. 
To the extent that American policy is based 
upon myth, we disserve ourselves. 

The fact is that there is a China, and that 
there is a Formosa. The fact is that Ger- 
many is divided into two parts. The power, 
the array of power, necessary to rejoin Ger- 
many, or to reinstate the Formosan Govern- 
ment in Peiping, is simply not present. We 
are not prepared to supply it, nor should we, 
and neither are the other countries. 

If we don’t begin to recognize these facts, 
and take them into account as we formulate 
American policy, we are in danger of be- 
coming a kind of “Alice in Wonderland” in 
world affairs, and other nations will begin 
to take policy away from us and make de- 
cisions which leave us behind. 

This is what De Gaulle is now undertak- 
ing to do, with astonishing rashness, and 
with some prospect of success. 


PRECEDENT IN LAOS 


Question. It has been said that President 
Kennedy was much more personally involved 
in foreign policy than President Johnson. 
What would you say? 

Answer. President Johnson is demonstrat- 
ing, in his handling of the water-pipe crisis 
in Cuba and the dangerous Panamanian 
riots, that he is capable of acting with that 
combination of force and restraint which 
is the substance of statesmanship. 

Nobody wlil walk over Lyndon B. John- 
son. At the same time, he is going to be 
coolheaded in his decisions, if these ex- 
amples typify the way he intends to conduct 
American foreign policy as President of the 
United States. 

Question. And yet, in answer to a previous 
question, you said that General de Gaulle 
was developing policies which seem to leave 
us behind. By us,“ you seem to mean the 
administration which conducts foreign 
policy. 

Answer. I was referring there to the whole 
American attitude, which has obtained under 
both Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions, and which, in the main, is still ac- 
cepted on both sides of the aisle in Congress. 

What I am calling for is a reappraisal of 
fundamental propositions that long have 
frozen American policy into place, both in 
Europe and in the Pacific. 

President de Gaulle may force this reap- 
praisal upon us, but it is much too early to 
say what posture President Johnson will 
assume with respect to these fundamental 
matters, He has been in the White House 
too short a period of time. 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, U.S. policy 
concerning foreign aid is so often aired 
from the standpoint of liberal and con- 
servative, Republican and Democrat, 
State Department and Congress. For- 
eign aid concerns every American citizen, 
for as Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
pointed out in a recent speech on the 
100th anniversary of the YMCA at the 
University of Wisconsin— 

Foreign policy is not a game played by 
those people in Washington with other gov- 
ernments. It is about you. It is about your 
home, your community, your well-being, 
your chance for a decent life, your safety. 
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And, as foreign aid is a principal in- 
strument of our foreign policy, it is the 
concern of all citizens of this country, of 
allfaiths. Protestant, Catholic, and Jew- 
ish faiths have taken an active interest in 
our AID policies. Representatives of each 
of these faiths have testified frequently in 
congressional hearings on foreign aid. 
As an example, an interview appeared in 
a national Catholic family weekly with 
Father James L. Vizzard, S.J., who has 
long been’ active in efforts for interna- 
tional peace and speaks from a back- 
ground of long study and interest in for- 
eign policy and economic development. 
I would, therefore, like to commend ex- 
cerpts of this interview, conducted by 
Mr. Harry W. Flannery, which expresses 
thoughts universal and appealing to peo- 
ples of all faiths: 

- FOREIGN Arp 


Question, Ican understand that some for- 
eign aid might be justified in countries where 
there is special need. However, so long as we 
have so many slums, so many poor, jobless, ill, 
and hungry here in the United States, it 
scems to me that we should take care of them 
before we begin trying to help people in some 
foreign land. Doesn't charity begin at 
home? 

Answer. Yes, charity begins at home, but 
it doesn't end there. As Bishop Fulton 
Sheen pointed out in a talk to the White 
House Conference on Foreign Aspects of U.S. 
National Security, held in Washington, about 
au year ago, “It was a pagan, Terence, who 
said: ‘Charity begins at home.’ It was 
Christ, the Son of God, Who in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan said that charity be- 
gins away from home with people who are 
not of our race and country.” 

We have an obligation to take care of our 
own who are in need, but our responsibility 
doesn't end there. As the most prosperous 
nation in the world, we cannot ignore less 
favored people. The late Pope Pius XII put 
it this way in his 1941 Christmas message: 
“Within the limits of a new order founded 
on moral principles, there is no place for that 
cold and calculated egoism which tends to 
hoard the economic resources and materials 
designed for the use of all to such an extent 
that the nations less favored by nature are 
not permitted access to them.” 

And Leo XIII, “Whoever has received from 
the divine bounty a large share of blessings, 
whether they be external and corporal or 
gifts of the mind, has received them for the 
purpose of using them to perfect his own 
nature, and, at the same time, so that he 
may employ them, as the minister of God's 
providence, for the benefit of others.” 

Question. We have an obligation to peo- 
ple overseas, I suppose, but we can’t threaten 
ourselves with bankruptcy by spending mil- 
lions and maybe billions to help someone 
overseas who is probably better off if he 
takes care of himself. 

Answer. If everyone understood what a 
small proportion of our annual budget and 
what an even smaller proportion of our 
annual income are devoted to foreign aid 
programs, I don't think anyone would be 
worried. We'd be ashamed. 

The amount devoted to foreign aid is not 
generally realized because programs of mili- 
tary assistance to our allies and the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of bases abroad 
are included under the general heading: 
Mutual Security. Sums spent overseas to 
build up the military potential of France, 
England, Turkey, Korea, Formosa, and other 
nations is not simply to protect these coun- 
tries but also for our own defense. 
is realy American aid. To include such sums 
in foreign aid leaves a wrong impression. 
National defense, here and overseas, is neces- 
sary today, but is not the point at issue. 
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Actually, the sum total devoted to eco- 
nomic development and technical assistance, 
which is foreign aid in the true sense, 
amounts to tens of millions whereas the 
other expenditures are in billions. Economic 
and technical assistance has been about $650 
million a year, or about fifteen one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent of our gross national 
product. 

Think of this figure along with the fact 
that the United States, with 6 percent of 
the world's population, has 50 percent of the 
World's produced wealth. 

Question. Why mot depend on private 
agencies to build dams, roads, steelmills 
and so on—to provide technical assistance in 
the field and the shop? 

Answer. It would be good if private en- 
terprise did more in programs of foreign aid 
and development. They are undertaking 
Some programs in some places in connection 
With their investments. In Venezuela, for 
instance, Creole and Shell have built hos- 
Pitals and schools, and this sort of thing 
is done elsewhere by other companies. 

Private industry also sometimes provides 
technical assistance, and it probably pro- 
duces more per dollar invested, but private 
enterprise cannot be expected to operate in 
areas where there is no assurance of profit, 
and where the need is to provide the under- 
Birding of an economy, building highways, 
dams, ports, or to help eliminate disease, 
Create sanitary conditions. Only govern- 
ments can create the basic foundations for 
health, education, and a new economy in 
field or shop. 

Question. Do the people who get foreign 
aid appreciate it? Doesn't it really spoil 
them? Don't they become greedy, as: 
“What have you done for me lately?” 

Answer. In giving charity or in fulfilling 
the demands of justice, you cannot look for 
or expect gratitude. Some things must be 
done because they are right. The reaction 
Of those who get the aid is beside the point. 

t's more, if you look on foreign aid as 
& way to buy allies and guarantee markets 
for our products and sources of raw ma- 
terials for our defense and factories. we 
Shall be disappointed. No one has ever 
bought a friend or bribed a nation into se- 
dure alliance. If our main aim is to do 
the things that we are obliged to do by con- 
Science and morality, then we shall have 
Tiends; then we will have secure allies; then 
Wwe will have the foundation for mutual 
exchange of goods and people. 

Question. Does foreign aid really aid those 
Who get it? 

Answer. Most certainly. Travel over the 
World into the underdeveloped areas, and 
You'll be amazed and overjoyed at the re- 
Peg of foreign aid provided either by the 

Nited States directly or through the United 
Nations. You'll see the results in such 

as improvement of water supplies in 
& Village, sanitation facilities where they had 
never been before, the eradication of disease- 
g insects, the clearing of swamps, sharp 
in infant mortality, the end of 
the fewer cases of trachoma, an 

Crease in the age expectancy of whole 
Population. 

You'll see people who were once starved, 

ed, now healthful and happy because 
ve! improved cultivation of crops, better 
reeds of animals, good farm-to-market 
1 You'll see the increased hope that 
hese people have that they 'Il be able to take 
It of themselves. The picture is thrilling. 
makes us realize that we have helped give 
84 dignity to the poor, the underprivileged, 
€ hungry, the unclothed. 

Question. You've talked about foreign aid 
wane basis of charity, mercy, and justice. 

y haven't you brought up the argument 
t if we don't aid the undeveloped coun- 
es, Soviet Russia will, and we'll lose them 

Communism? 
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Answer. Years ago, before communism 
came to Soviet Russia, an early leader of 
communism in Germany said that if Chris- 
tians lived up to their Christian obligations, 
there would be no room or need for com- 
munism. Wherever Christians have not ful- 
filed the basic demands of their religion, 
wherever they have not made conscientious 
efforts to aid the needy, where they have 
allowed poverty, hunger, and disease to con- 
tinue, Communists may come in and exhort 
the people to violence and revolution, to ac- 
cept communism as the means of improving 
their condition. 

We spend billions of dollars on the arma- 
ments of the cold war, but all these billions 
can buy is time—time to improve the lot of 
people who might otherwise turn toward 
communism, time to build the only effective 
barrier to Communist infiltration, helping 
people to live lives of human dignity and 
decency. We know that our way of life is 
better. We know that the Communist appeal 
is false and that its result is disaster. But 
unless we give of our wealth, our skills, our 
people, the door will remain open to the in- 
fluence of communism. 

Soviet Russia is busy in the field of foreign 
aid today. Should we offer the downtrodden 
of the world any less than the Communists? 
Isn't the distinctive difference between our 
aid and theirs, the fact that we have a gen- 
uine concern for the individual man? Com- 
munism considers the masses and ignores 
the individual, even sacrifices him when he 
dares to stand up for his rights and dignities. 
In our tradition and according to the prin- 
ciples upon which our Nation was founded 
and operates, we have a sincere interest in 
the indiyidual—in him as our brother, in 
him because we have an obligation to him, 
a responsibility toward him. 

However, I do not believe that we should 
aid the people of the underdeveloped nations 
just because it is to our national interest to 
do so. We should not carry on a program of 
technical and economic assistance only that 
we shall be secure, These reasons are good, 
but I think it is more important for us to be 
concerned about our fellow men because they 
are less favored and we are able to aid them. 
We have this obligation whether or not there 
is a Communist menace, 

Question. You've testified before Congress 
on foreign aid along with representatives of 
the Protestant and Jewish faiths, and you 
even signed on open letter to the Congress 
of the United States asking for an increase 
in mutual security appropriations. Can this 
be justified? 

Answer. It certainly can: Among the 
signers of this open letter were bishops, 
archbishops and cardinals of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. 

An even more representative groups of 
Catholic hierarchy signed along with leading 
Jews and Protestants the “Declaration on 
World Peace” drawn up to guide this country 
in planning the United Nations. These in- 
cluded the late Edward Cardinal Mooney, the 
late Samuel Cardinal Stritch, and Archbishop 
Karl Alter. The holy fathers have again 
and again urged Catholics to cooperate with 
those of other religious persuasions in efforts 
to achieve world peace. 

Pope Pius XII expressed himself on this 
point in his Christmas message of 1957 in 
these words: “We have already stated on 
many occasions that Catholics can and ought 
to admit collaboration with others if the 
action of these and the joint enterprise are 
such as to be of true assistance to harmony 
and order in the world.” 

All such cooperation is without any con- 
cessions on our part or on their part of basic 
beliefs and religious practices. We agree on 
the principles that guide all who believe in 
God. When we Catholics work with the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, the Synagogue 
Council of America and other agencies of 
other faiths, we all see clearly and in total 
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unity that the objectives of foreign aid pro- 
grams- are demands of our moral conscience. 
Here, to indicate my point, is our common 
statement on mutual security, issued last 
summer: 

1. The issue between freedom and totall- 
tarian slavery in the world may well be de- 
termined by the course taken in the next 
few years by rising revolutionary forces now 
sweeping through most of the formerly de- 
pendent and underdeveloped areas of the 
world. 

2. These revolutions of rising expectations 


are a manifestation of a great and urgent 


search for new meaning and new dignity in 
the lives of hundreds of millions of peoples. 

3. The great challenge to the United States 
is to our moral purpose, and our moral pur- 
pose demands that as stewards of God-given 
abundance in the world’s most wealthy na- 
tion, we must help with generosity and 
humility those nations and peoples who want 
to help themselves toward better lives, 

4. The present moment in history con- 
fronts our Nation with an unparalleled op- 
portunity to assume the imaginative lead- 
ership so urgently needed in waging a mas- 
sive struggle against the basic enemies of 
mankind; namely, pervading poverty, igno- 
rance, disease, and humiliation. 


Seven Keys to Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Nation’s most distinguished economists, 
Prof. David McCord Wright of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, has written a most 
interesting article discussing the seven 
types or keys to unemployment. 


Professor Wright points out that the 
practical effect of the Keynesian revolu- 
tion is to lead to an exclusive concen- 
tration upon one possible cause if unem- 
ployment and the generalization of this 
very limited case. The basic point he 
makes in his article is that unemploy- 
ment stems from many different causes 
that require different cures. As he 
points out, if the United States is ever 
to have an intelligent economic policy, 
we will have to stop relying solely upon 
easy money or more Government spend- 
ing as cures for unemployment. These 
remedies, he says, are of somewhat du- 
bious nature and applicable at best in a 
very limited number of cases. The real 
problem today, according to the article, 
is how to deal with the basic pressure 
groups which are discouraging the 
needed investment and growth in our 
society. 

I strongly recommend the article to 
my colleagues and others interested in 
economic policy and include it in the 
Recorp at this point: 

Seven Keys TO UNEMPLOYMENT 
(By David McCord Wright) 

One of the major ill effects of the Keynes- 
ian revolution has been that in all of the 
discussion of whether Keynes’ special analysis 
is or is not correct, people have lost sight 
of the fact that even at it best the Keynes- 
ian theory does not cover all possible cases 
of unemployment—except by definition. 
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In this talk, I would like to try to restore 
perspective by naming a number of other 
possible sources of unemployment. And, as 
a means of stimulating interest, I will give 
these seven types somewhat highly colored 
names. The seven types or keys“ to un- 
employment which I will be analyzing may 
be described as follows. They are: (1) un- 
employment through miserliness, (2) un- 
employment through risk, (3) unemploy- 
ment through envy, (4) unemployment 
through poverty, (5) unemployment through 
altruism, (6) unemployment through over- 
asking, (7) unemployment through Immo- 
bility. Let us try to discuss these each in 
turn. 
MISERLINESS 

Unemployment through miserliness or 
thrift is, of course, Keynes’ case. In its 
most extreme formulation, the idea seems 
to be that we have already created adequate 
productive capacity for all our wants, and 
that the only reason there is unemployment 
is (1) that people are not consuming enough 
and (2) that the rate of interest is being 
kept unnecessarily high by a miserlike de- 
sire to hold money. In other words, all that 
is needed to get full employment is to have 
easy money and plenty of consumer spend- 
ing. In a more moderate formulation, there 
is still supposed to be some need for in- 
creased production. But it 18 still supposed 
that all that is needed to get the investment 
machine going again is to have more money 
and more consumer spending. 

To understand the weakness of this theory, 
we must first define basically what is the 
cause of unemployment. Everybody will, I 
think, agree that unemployment occurs 
when current output is not sufficient to em- 
ploy the desired people at the desired wage. 
In other words, full employment is not just 
a matter of consuming goods already pro- 
duced. Employment is an activity, and it is 
getting the output machine going that mat- 
ters. You may note further that we em- 
ploy a somewhat cynical definition of full 
employment. In effect, I believe, that full 
employment occurs when everyone has a job 
you“ think ought to have a job at wages 
“you” think they ought to get. Perhaps, 
in a more primitive society, it would be pos- 
sible to give a more objective definition of 
what full employment is. But, in modern 
society, conventional ideas of who should 
work when, and for what, have such a wide 
role to play, that I do not believe any more 
definite statement of full employment can 
be made than what I have just given. We 
get full employment, then, under any theory 
when the flow of current output is suffi- 
cient to employ the desired people at the 
desired wage and other work conditions. 

Now, taken on this basis, it will be seen 
that in a free enterprise society, there is a 
serious gap in the narrow case we have just 
given. Even if we assume that all invest- 
ment needed has already been made, and 
that, therefore, all that is needed is to oc- 
cupy the already-existing factories in turn- 
ing out consumer goods, still one point must 
never be forgotten, An increase in sales un- 
der capitalism will only result in an increase 
in output, if businessmen decide that the 
increase in output is profitable. In other 
words, the response to an increase in sales is 
not automatic but filters through the de- 
cisions of businessmen concerning the future. 
Now if, for example, the level of expected 
taxes is so great, or the rate of increase of 
money wages is so great, that, even allowing 
for the increased sales, the businessman sees 
no net premium from increasing output, 
then output will not be increased. Increased 
spending will merely bid up prices. Demand, 
in other words, does not necessarily create 
its own supply. And a Keynesian who con- 
centrates entirely on easy money and on 
spending, without any consideration of costs, 
is missing half of the problem. 
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RISK 


Considerations of the type just given eas- 
ily lead on to the second case—unemploy- 
ment through risk. Even if there is a satis- 
factory present margin between cost and 
prices, so as normallly to induce an increase 
in output, if the risks, political and eco- 
nomic, are so great that the businessman 
does not feel it worthwhile to increase out- 
put, then unemployment will continue. For 
example, in modern India, the Government 
has announced that it will eventually so- 
cialize nearly the whole economy. Is it any 
wonder, then, that the Government should be 
complaining that there is some lack of en- 
ergy on the part of investors in building new 
long-range plant. Why should they build 
new long-range plant if they are told that 
sooner or later the Government will take 
over? The same is true if there is fear 
of revolution, fear of unfair—that is state- 
subsidized—competition or fear of excessive 
taxation. Lord Keynes, to do him justice, 
in passages to which his disciples have given 
all too little attention, points out the enor- 
mous importance of confidence in dealing 
with problems of this sort. 

ENVY 

It is an easy step from unemployment 
through risk to our third classification— 
unemployment through envy. If the less 
fortunate members of society gang up on 
those who are receiving differential reward, 
and place high progressive income taxes upon 
extra effort and unusual profit, then that will 
have the effect of paralyzing the investment 
process, People do not work or invest mere- 
ly for love alone, There is a frequent fallacy 
invoked here, Because some men will do 
some work and make some investment at 
very little, or even no, net inducement, it 
is supposed that as many men will make as 
much effort and as such investment as we 
need. The second proposition obviously 
does not follow from the first. And, in 
attacking the investing groups either direct- 
ly. or by highly progressive taxation, our 
modern society stands in great danger of 
killing the goose that laid the golden egg. 
Certainly, since, in our society a flow of net 
new investment is still a basic prerequisite 
for full employment, it follows that unduly 
to burden the rewards from such a flow is to 
court the very disaster which many people 
want to avoid. In Keynesian language, too 
much emphasis upon the “propensity 
consume” can lead us to forget the “mar- 
ginal efficiency of capital” and the “induce- 
ment to invest.” Thus, while we increase 
spending, we may simultaneously discour- 
age investment and find ourselves left in the 
same deadlock from which we sought to es- 
cape. 

POVERTY 

But the three cases outlined so far refer, 
all of them, to highly industrialized society 
in which by far the greater mass of needed 
instruments of production Is already there. 
The typical keyneslan case deals with a so- 
ciety which has a very large capital stock, 
and it is supposed that the only thing needed, 
to put the men to work with the idle plant, 
is to pass out some money and get people 
to spend more. ess of the intrinsic 
merits of this idea itself, it is almost ludi- 
crously inapplicable once we really begin to 
think practically to most of the world today. 
For in about 80 percent of the modern world, 
the plant, which it is desired to use, simply 
does not exist. It is one thing and super- 
ficially plausible to propose passing out 
money when one has on one side a stock of 
idle plant and on the other a stock of idle 
men; but in most of the undeveloped na- 
tions of the world, one has the stock of idle 
men, to be sure, but not the stock of idle 
plant. There is no poverty in the midst of 
plenty; there is just poverty. 

In other words, in places like Ghana, 
Nigeria, and many other undeveloped so- 
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cieties, including much of South America, 
one sees unemployed but educated people. 
Many of these people have been educated 
for jobs which the society cannot give. Fre- 
quently, they have been given education in 
politics or in the humanities which, however, 
excellent in themselves, do not give specific 
skills for the market. But even in the case 
of people with actual education in needed 
skills, the jobs may be lacking. The reason 
they are lacking is that there simply are not 
the physical facilities needed to employ that 
number of men in that country at the desired 
wage. The remedy for unemployment of 
this sort, which a friend of mine calls ‘‘clas- 
sical unemployment“ —the failure of capital 
formation to keep pace with population 
growth—is simply to increase production, but 
this requires a very different approach to 
one's thinking throughout. 

We cannot in this article go into the de- 
tails of the argument as to whether it is bet- 
ter to have state investment or private in- 
yestment. Obviously, the Government can 
tax away money income, and directly spend 
the results on capital investment, thereby 
giving employment to the people. But such 
a program does not guarantee that the Gov- 
ernment spending may be efficient, and thus 
full employment, merely through Govern- 
ment, could just be full employment digging 
holes in the ground. I do not mean to say 
that this Is necessarily the case, but I do be- 
lieve, and I have in other articles explained 
why the long-range productivity of the pri- 
vate pricing system is greater than that of the 
central government ownership plan. Let us, 
however, consider merely the problem as it 
would be presented in a soclety which still 
largely relies upon private investment, Our 
program in such a case has a distressingly 
orthodox nature. It would mean the re- 
discovery of such aged notions as respect for 
property rights, tolerance of profits, removal 
of taxes on incentive, and the encourage- 
ment of thrift. Because such a program does 
not appeal to the febrile imagination of the 
population of many undeveloped countries, 
they reject it out of hand, and find them- 
selves plunged instead into all the vagaries of 
planning and inflation through forced saving. 
Witness at the moment the fantastic condi- 
tion of Brazil. 

ALTRUISM 


Yet the reflections we have given lead 
easily into our fifth type of unemployment; 
that is unemployment through misguided 
altruism. The basis of most socialist parties 
is to be found in that misunderstanding of 
the nature of capitalist accumulation which 
assumes private wealth accumulation to be 
necessarily anti-social. We will not be able 
to discuss this problem here, but I wish to 
go on instead to a more specific application 
of altruism, namely the attempt to help cer- 
tain underprivileged groups by imposing a 
high minimum wage law. Of course, any- 
one familiar with the facts of life must rea- 
lize that there are certain types of employ- 
ment which the state may be justified in 
pricing out of the market. But, on the 
whole, one cannot help wondering at the 
state of modern thinking which on the one 
hand bemoans the unemployment of un- 
skilled teenagers, for example, or elderly peo- 
ple, but nevertheless, tries to get them em- 
ployment by making their labor as expensive 
and as troublesome as possible. Unfortu- 
nately, a rise in the price of any given type 
of labor creates an artificial premium upon 
the introduction of labor-saving devices. 
Automation did not just come down from 
heaven; it is in many ways the natural re- 
sponse to an artificially high price of labor- 
And if people refuse to leave an absolete 
industry or area, are they not responsible for 
their plight? 

OVER ASKING 

Here we come to our sixth type of unem- 

ployment—unemployment through asking 
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too much especially in the case of wage de- 
mands. If money wages are pushed up 
faster than productivity (and those who 
know their statistics will have some reserva- 
tions even about this computation), the re- 
sults must be a special premium upon the 
introduction of labor-saving devices; and, 
thus, frictional unemployment is greatly 
increased. Even though one gets an in- 
creased flow of investment, this flow may not 
be manifested in adequate employment; be- 
Cause society has brought every conceivable 
pressure against the businessman to try to 
talk him out of employing people rather than 
machines. 
IMMOBILITY 


An opposite condition appears in our 
seventh key to unemployment; that is un- 
employment through immobility. It must 
be understood that in all growing societies, 
& margin of net, new investment exists; and 
that if this margin of net new investment 
is not kept occupied, there will be, unem- 
ployment. But, generally speaking, the flow 
of net, new investment involves a flow of 
constant change. The new ideas which 
make the flow of investment profitable, and 
Socially useful, manifest themselves in the 
Continual change at once of the pattern of 
wants and in the pattern of production. As 
I have analyzed at length in several of my 
books, this involves profound social distur- 
bance and much frustration of the stationary 
instinct of workmanship. Yet, if pressure 
groups are allowed to band together to stop 
the flow of change, then presto we will find 
that in stopping the flow of change, they 
have also stopped the flow of investment. 
And, then, we cannot be surprised if we find 
Ourselves confronted with unemployment. 

But there is another aspect to be consid- 
ered. When a nation has accumulated a 
Sufficiently large and powerful group of dug- 
in pressure groups, whether they are farm- 
ers, business or labor, that nation may find 
its productivity beginning to lag relative to 
the rest of the world. Efficiency earnings, 
in the complacent and pressure group ridden 
nation lag behind the efficiency earnings of 
the rest of the world. Under the interna- 
tional gold standard, one of two things will 
happen or both together. There will first 
be a gold outflow, and, secondly, there should 
be deflation or falling prices and money 
Wages. However, if the society is determined 
not to have a deflation of money wages and 
Prices, and, on the other hand, is equally 
determined not to submit to the needed 
Adaptations, and if it goes further and still 
tries to maintain its old exchange rate as 
& matter of prestige, then there is no outlet 
but a progressively increasing flow of con- 
trols of all sorts gradually leading to a gen- 
eral drying up of productive capacities of a 
Country, and general frustration of its in- 
Stincts of workmanship. At the same time, 
Such a country is likely to throw overboard 
all of its international commitments in the 
name of economy. And so we find the social 
Organism gradually atrophying because no 
One has the courage to deal with the prob- 
lem of the entrenched, vested, productive 
interest. Such, as I see it, was the condi- 
tion of the United Kingdom in the late 
twenties and thirties; such we are in great 
danger of finding the condition of the United 
States at the present time, 

My aim in this article is simply to call 
attention to how many different alternative 
Sources of unemployment-there can be. All 
these types can, by definition, be squeezed 
into the Keynesian language if one wants to 
Use it. But the practical effect of the 
Keynesian system, as it is usually misunder- 
Stood anyhow, is to lead to an exclusive con- 
centration upon one, single, possible cause 
and the generalization of such a very limited 
case. Our attitude today is much like that 
Of those 18th-century doctors who re- 
garded all fevers as curable by the same 
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weapon. If you ran a fever, they opened 
one of your veins and bled you. True, they 
brought down the fever, but also they prob- 
ably killed many a patient. The basic point 
that I want to make is that unemployment 
is like a fever; it can be the result of many 
different diseases and the medicine which 
kills in one case may cure in another; and 
still important, the medicine which cures in 
one case may kill in another. It is desper- 
ately important, if the United States is ever 
to have an intelligent economic policy in the 
future, that we learn to think of other as- 
pects of the case beside mere easy money or 
mere spending. They are remedies of some- 
what dubious nature applicable at best in a 
very limited number of cases. The real 
problem is how to deal with the basic pres- 
sure groups which are discouraging the 
needed investment and the needed growth. 
Once a sufficient flow of adaptation is forth- 
coming, then the reaction upon the induce- 
ment to invest will yield the needed full 
employment. But if we try to underwrite 
every pressure group and guarantee to every 
single work group in our society, security, 
and secure routine of life, then we cannot 
expect full employment; and what is more 
important, we cannot expect rising living 
Standards for the masses themselves. 


Presidential Succession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
shocking death of President Kennedy 
has forced the country to take a long 
hard look at the highest political posi- 
tion of our country, and the problem of 
succession in the event of untimely 
death or disability of the holder of that 
Office. 

Although flurries of thought on the 
part of Congress with respect to the 
problem of succession have marked the 
incapacity of past Presidents—notably 
Garfield in a coma, and Wilson laid low 
by a paralytic stroke—no satisfactory 
formula for continuity of the Executive 
power in the event of Presidential dis- 
ability or death has been found. 

However, recently undertaken studies, 
as well as outpouring of literature on 
the subject suggest that we may at last 
be coming to grips with this crucial 
problem. 

One of the more notable literary con- 
tributions in this area appears in the 
January issue of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal, which I feel comes to 
grips with the problem in a most respon- 
sible and analytical manner. The article, 
written by two top legal experts from my 
State of New York, calls for immediate 
steps toward a practical solution to this 
critical national problem. 

A word about the authors of this well- 
reasoned and excellently presented arti- 
cle: Samuel H. Hofstadter has been a 
distinguished justice of the Supreme 
Court of New York since 1933. Before 
his election to the court, Judge Hof- 
stadter was special New York assistant 
attorney general and one of the most 
prominent members in the history of the 
New York State Senate. 
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Collaborating with the justice is Jacob 
M. Dinnes, who has practiced law with 
great distinction in the city of New York 
since 1930. Mr. Dinnes, a noted com- 
munity leader, has also served as past 
consultant to the committee on cities 
of the New York State constitutional 
convention, and has participated in 
drafting the New York public housing 
law. Both men have written extensively 
on various legal subjects. 

As the learned authors point out: 

The hazards of an atomic age and the 
anxieties of a time of continuing crisis do not 
brook partial solutions to the problem of 
Presidential succession, The need for prompt 
adoption of a plenary self-implementing 
amendment to the Constitution to fill the 
dangerous void in our Government system 
is plain. 


In view of the timeliness of this sub- 
ject and the vital concern of Congress 
in finding a solution to this problem, I 
call the attention of my colleagues to this 
most valuable article and insert it at this 
point in the Appendix of the Recorp: 
PRESIDENTIAL INABILITY; A CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT Is NEEDED Now 


(By Samuel H. Hofstadter, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of New York, and Jacob 
M. Dinnes, of the New York Bar (New 
York City)) 


For 175 years the American people have 
depended upon a benign providence to pro- 
tect them from Executive paralysis should 
& President suddenly become disabled and 
find himself unable to perform his complex 
duties. The Constitution falls to specify 
who shall certify when a Presidential in- 
ability begins, so that the Vice President may 
act in his place, or when his inability ends, 
so that the President may resume his 
responsibilities. 

The application of the provision in the 
Constitution dealing with the death of a 
President was effectively resolved in 1841 
when President William Henry Harrison died. 
Despite the view of many that the meaning 
of the Constitution was that in such an 
event the Vice President was to become 
Acting President until a new President was 
elected, Vice President Tyler took the oath 
and assumed the office of President—not its 
powers and duties alone. Having been recog- 
nized by Congress as de jure President, the 
practice was followed by seven other Vice 
Presidents who found themselves in a simi- 
lar situation Thus, it became “the supreme 
law of the land” by the custom of the Con- 
stitution, in Cardozo’s phrase. The Con- 
stitution was as effectively amended—if 
amendment were needed—by custom as if a 
formal amendment had been adopted. 

What is to happen, however, when a 
President does not die but becomes dis- 
abled, has not yet been definitely or authori- 
tatively established. Does the Vice President 
become President, as in the case of death, 
or does he merely assume the duties of the 
Presidency during the Chief Executive's in- 
ability to function? How is inability deter- 
mined? Who determines its onset and its 
end? 


SUCCESSION CLAUSE IS DECEPTIVELY SIMPLE 


Though deceptively simple, the succession 
clause—the fifth of section I of article IT of 
the Constitution—offers no clue. It reads: 
“In case of the removal of the President 
from office, or of his death, resignation, or 
inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said office, the same shall devolve on 
the Vice President, and the Congress may by 
law provide for the case of remoyal, death, 
resignation or inability, both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, declaring what of- 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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ficer shall then act as President, and such 
officer shall act accordingly, until the dis- 
ability be removed, or a President shall be 
elected.” 

Do the words “the same” modify “the pow- 
ers and duties of the said office” or do they 
modify only the words “the said office?” To 
put it differently, did the Founding Fathers 
have in mind that the Vice President take 
over “the powers and duties” or the “office” 
of President? Moreover, the word “inability” 
and the word “disability” do not necessarily 
mean the same thing. For a person may be 
disabled yet able to carry on his duties; and 
it is only in the case of Presidential “in- 
ability” that the Vice President may take 

` over. When is disability sufficiently exten- 
sive to make the President inable? Who 
shall decide? Death and resignation are 
finalities, but people often recover from 
even the most severe illness. And though 
inability may in fact exist, yet grave doubt 
of its being a fact may be engendered. If 
the Vice President replaces the President 
when he dies or resigns, why is this not true 
when the President is removed or becomes 
inable, since all contingencies affecting the 
Chief Executive were grouped together? 

We cannot find the answers in the debates 
of the Constitutional Convention. In an in- 
teresting study made in 1888 by Henry E. 
Davis, entitled “Inability of the President” 
(reprinted as Senate Document No. 308— 
December 5, 1918) the author observes: “The 
provision in question is matter of detail 
purely; no principle is involved in it, and 
the debates of the Federal convention, as 
also of the States in considering the Con- 
stitution, show an absence of any discus- 
sion of it whatever.” And he remarks that, 
though the subject was broached by John 
Dickinson of Delaware, who inquired: “What 
is the extent of the term ‘disability’ [that 
being the form originally used], and who is 
to be the judge of it?“, nothing followed the 
inquiry; and in the State conventions the 
inquiry was not even put. 

The result is that we have in times past 
suffered from the lack of clear guidance in 
the matter of Presidential illness and result- 
ing disability. After President Garfield was 
shot, the entire Cabinet agreed on the desir- 
ability of having Vice President Arthur act 
as President; but four of its seven members 
thought that Arthur's exercise of the power 
would make him President and thereby oust 
Garfield from office. As a consequence, for 
the 80 days that Garfield lingered before his 
death (between July 2 and Sept. 19, 1881), 
the Nation was without a competent Execu- 
tive. And when Secretary of State Lansing 
asked Vice President Thomas R. Marshall to 
perform President Wilson’s duties following 
Wilson's paralytic stroke, the latter’s friends, 
also fearing that Marshall would thereupon 
automatically become President, viewed Mar- 
shall as a possible usurper. 

President Wilson collapsed in September 
of 1919 and his term expired on March 4, 
1921, almost a year and a half later. In the 
interval, he failed to pass on 28 acts sub- 
mitted to him by the Congress and they 
automatically became law. During this same 
interval, the Senate debated the Versailles 
Treaty, and sought, in vain, information con- 
cerning another important matter, the Shan- 
tung Settlement. On the Executive level, 
21 Cabinet meetings were called by the Sec- 
retary of State to keep the Government oper- 
ating. Lansing's forced resignation because 
of this action may have resulted from im- 
pairment of the judgment of this brilliant 
President upon his return to activity. It may 
be that physically and mentally he was not 
in fact well enough to return. Yet there 
was no clear provision of the Constitution or 
statute which would have empowered an au- 
thoritative, objective inquiry on this subject. 

President Roosevelt died of a massive cere- 
bral hemorrhage during the very climax of 
World War II. What would have happened 
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had the stroke caused paralysis, not death? 
Would the disability, however severe, have 
been kept confidential by the Vice President 
and the Cabinet in fear that knowledge of 
the fact might result in an ouster of the 
President from office? Would an emergency 
makeshift have been adopted? And would 
this have been sufficient in a time of such 
grave peril to the Nation? 

EISENHOWER, KENNEDY REACH EXTRALEGAL 

SOLUTION 

The ailments of President Eisenhower were 
normal for a man of his years; indeed, simi- 
lar ailments have afflicted younger men. 
Their occurrence in future Presidents must 
be anticipated, and the possibility if not the 
probability of such a recurrence may not be 
ignored. President Elsenhower and Presi- 
dent Kennedy sought to deal with the prob- 
lem under discussion as best they could by 
the extralegal, informal agreement each 
made with his Vice President. It will be re- 
called that the agreement between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon, 
made public on March 3, 1958, was adopted 
by President Kennedy and Vice President 
Johnson on August 10, 1961. 

The procedures set forth in these compacts 
are as follows: 4 

1. In the event of inability the President 
would—if possible—so inform the Vice 
President, and the Vice President would 
serve as Acting President, exercising the pow- 
ers and duties of the office until the inabil- 
ity had ended. 

2. In the event of an inability which 
would prevent the President from so com- 
municating with the Vice President, the Vice 
President, after such consultation as seemed 
to him appropriate under the circumstances, 
would decide upon the devolution of the 
powers and duties of the office and would 
serve as Acting President until the inability 
had ended. 

3. The President, in either event, would 
determine when the inability had ended and 
at that time would resume the full exercise 
of the powers and duties of the office? 

Under these procedures a disabled Presi- 
dent can still decide that he is sufficiently 
recovered to resume the reins of office, al- 
though this be contrary to the fact. 

This is not sound. The formidable pro- 
nouncement of judgment of inability and 
recovery should not be left to the patient 
alone when the welfare of the whole people 
hangs in the balance“ The hazards of an 
atomic age and the anxieties of a time of 
continuing crisis do not brook partial solu- 
tions. The need for prompt adoption of a 
plenary, self-implementing amendment to 
the Constitution to fill a dangerous void in 
our governmental system is plain. 

As a solution to the perplexing and un- 
answered questions which the problem of a 
President's grave illness has posed over the 
years, we offer a simple formula to be em- 
bodied in a constitutional amendment. We 
believe it would resolve many difficulties— 
including portection against usurpation of 
power by a Vice President or others, and 
make provision for the contingency of the 
President's recovery. 

1. Within 10 days after his inauguration, 
the President would appoint nine members 
by name to a “Commission on Inability," to 
hold office at his pleasure. This suggestion 
differs from other proposals heretofore made, 
for all the members of the Commission would 
be chosen by the President himself; three 
from the Cabinet, two from the Senate, two 
from the House of Representatives, and two 
from the Supreme Court. The Commission's 
sole function would be to certify the Presi- 
dent’s inability, and in due course, his ability 
to resume his duties. 

2. The matter of the inability of the 
President may be submitted to the Commis- 
sion by the Vice President or the Secretary 
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of State or by joint congressional resolution. 
A finding of inability would six 
votes, to include those of at least two of the 
Cabinet members and one each of the Riem- 
bers of the Senate, House, and judiciary. 

3. Action for presidential resumption of 
his duties may be initiated by the Vice 
President, the Secretary of State, joint reso- 
lution, or the President; the Commission by 
majority vote may declare the disability 
ended, 

4. The President himself, of course, may 
always declare his inability and in such case 
he may determine the end of the disability. 
(In the latter event, however, when the cir- 
cumstances warrant, the Commission may be 
called into play.) 

This proposal assures a tribunal friendly 
to the Executive yet objective and represent- 
ative, since each branch of our triune Fed- 
eral Government is included. The Vice 
President is spared the impossible burden 
of announcing his own succession. Poten- 
tial bias against the President is eliminated 
by fixing the term of the members of the 
Commission at the pleasure of the President. 
In this matter, so vital to the orderly func- 
tioning of Government, it is eminently right 
that all the branches of Government should 
participate. The principle of separation of 
powers is not applicable here. 

The doctrine of separation of powers, 
adopted in our country, was set forth in 
Montesquieu'’s “Spirit of the Laws.” Its 
adoption was due in large part to the 
“usurpations” complained of in the Decla- 
ration of Independence. The Founding 
Fathers recognized that the central prob- 
lem of free institutions was to reconcile the 
claims of the individual with those of so- 
clety represented by his government. 

The genius of the men who established 
the foundations for our democratic complex 
was in devising a system in which govern- 
ment was restrained from its own excesses. 
They held that there could be no freedom 
without restraint; and their chief expedient 
to implement their view was the separation 
of powers. As Mr. Justice Brandeis care- 
fully pointed out: “The doctrine of the 
separation of powers was adopted by the 
Convention of 1787, not to promote effici- 
ency, but to preclude the exercise of arbi- 
trary power. The purpose was, not to avoid 
friction, but by means of the inevitable 
friction incident to the distribution of the 
governmental powers among three depart- 
ments, to save the people from autocracy.” 
(Myers v. United States, 272 US. 52, 291.) 

SEPARATION OF POWERS IS NOT ABSOLUTE 

The coordinate branches of government 
serve the American people best—and func- 
tion best in relation to each other—when 
they respect their own and observe each 
other's rightful province and competence; 
and when they measure, correctly, the need- 
ful distance to be kept between themselves— 
sometimes further apart and sometimes 
closer together. There are times, however. 
when they must identify themselves by fus- 
ing their powers in joint functioning, In- 
deed, they need not move in proud isola- 
tion—in Cardozo’s phrase. For, each of the 
three departments is in some measure de- 
pendent on the others, and each has 
to exercise, in some respects, functions in 
their nature legislative, executive, and 
judicial. It was not contemplated that 
there must always be a complete separation. 
The imperative of national necessity quali- 
fies the principle of separate powers. 

The power of veto vested in the President 
“is distinctly legislative, as is also the treaty- 
making power and the right to advise Con- 
gress. The pardon power is judicial. The 
Senate shares in both the appointing and 
treaty power, possessing, in this respect, the 
character of a council. * * * As Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy the President 
may make rules and regulations for the 
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Government of these forces. Such regula- 
tions have the force of law.“ (‘The Story of 
the Constitution,” U.S. Constitution Sesqui- 
centennial Commission, pp. 37-38.) While 
the judicial branch is an independent and 
coequal department of the Government, the 
Senate has the power to try impeachments. 
And when the President of the United States 
is tried, the Chief Justice presides. Thus, 
the Constitution bears clear and compelling 
internal evidence that the Founding Fathers 
contemplated that all powers should mesh 
in effective action when the general welfare 
dictated. They did not intend them to be 
“separate pebbles in alien juxtaposition.” 

Various proposals in the area under dis- 
cussion have been made.“ All but two of 
those introduced in Congress ® call for a con- 
Stitutional amendment, without, however, 
Complete agreement on its scope. The Amer- 
ican Bar Association and the New York State 
Bar Association reach the same conclusion, 
in effect, as that expressed in a resolution 
adopted by the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, last year, that though an 
amendment is necessary, “the establishment 
Of the procedure for determining when in- 
ability commences and the system of restora- 
tion would best be left to enactment by 

ess, subject to the veto power of the 
President contained in clause 2 of section 7 
Of article I of the Constitution.“ 

We agree that an amendment is desirable, 
though we incline to the view of some who 
have studied the matter that it is within the 
Competence of the Congress to enact the re- 
Quisite legislation under existing constitu- 
tional provisions." It is not at all likely that 
the painstaking framers of our organic law 
intentionally or inadvertently suffered an 
abortive provision in a matter of so funda- 
Mental im ce. Doubtless, they con- 
templated that there would be implementing 
action by the Congress. 

However, we also concur in the apprehen- 
Sion felt by a former Attorney General that 
legislation now might be subjected to attack 
on constitutional grounds at the very time 
When it would become necessary to invoke 
ue ‘The failure of Congress to act up to this 
time would lend support to such an assault. 

any event, congressional inaction in the 
Past does not augur well for action now. 

Hence, we favor an amendment to the Con- 
Stitution to clarify the matter authoritative- 
ly and definitively. We strongly dissent, 

wever, from the view that such an amend- 
ment should be general in nature with im- 
Plementation in detail of procedure by legis- 

tive action. In the light of the history 
Of legislative default for 175 years, this would 
not be a sound course to follow. The vis 
ia which has bedeyiled the matter up 
now may persist. 

Indeed, if Congress has possessed compe- 
tence to legislate under the existing succes- 
don clause and failed to do so, or if there has 

n a vice in it which the national legisla- 
ture has ignored by failing to initiate action 
amend the Constitution, the conclusion 
the same. To assure an effective reformu- 
lation, a new amendment must be self-ex- 
®cuting and must provide specifically the pro- 
dedure to be followed. 

Moreover, leaving the matter to imple- 
menting legislation not only sidesteps the 
‘ssue but opens the gates to potentially dan- 
8erous action—as well as inaction. During 
à period of bitterness between Congress and 
the President or Vice President—such as oc- 
curred during Andrew Johnson's administra- 
don control of succession by legislation 
Might be highly unfortunate. Whatever 
u procedure, it belongs in the Constitu- 

n. 


The stopgap measures taken by President 
Eisenhower and President Kennedy to fill 
‘hat void, while helpful, do not suffice. And 
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the formula we have outlined, we believe, 
provides a practical solution which is fair to 
the President and to the Nation. We should 
favor any other which meets the problem. 
But the time to act is now. 

The foregoing was written before the assas- 
sination of President Kennedy, That tragic 
event has pointed up an additional problem. 
For, when the Vice President succeeds to the 
Presidency, there is no Vice President. To 
provide for the event that the new President 
also might die, legislation—authorized by the 
Constitution—has been adopted providing for 
a succession. Under the amendments en- 
acted during the Truman administration, the 
Speaker of the House would become Presi- 
dent. Congress has grappled several times 
with this problem now again in the public 
concern. We believe that the existing law of 
succession is adequate—since we must ac- 
cept the impossibility of perfection in this as 
in other areas of legislation. 

The same procedures we have outlined in 
the event of the inability of a President 
should apply when the Vice President has 
become President and the Speaker is in line 
of succession. 


Fillmore. Andrew Johnson, Arthur, The- 
odore Roosevelt, Coolidge, Truman and, only 
a month ago, Lyndon Johnson rejected the 
view held by many that the Vice President 
was expected to take over only the duties and 
powers of the Presidency in the stated con- 
tingencies—not the Office itself—until a new 
President was elected. But this view is not 
without substance if the succession clause is 
read in the light of its evolution in the Con- 
stitutional Convention. Indeed, the clause 
as finally adopted seems to have been the 
product of poor or careless draftsmanship 
(see 2 Farrand, the records of the Federal 
Convention of 1787, 186, 532, 535, 573, 575, 
590, 598-599). 

* New York Times, August 11, 1961. Presi- 
dent Johnson has now made a similar com- 
pact with the Speaker of the House. 

a Concerning the provision for consulta- 
tion, President Kennedy's announcement of 
the agreement stated that “as a matter of 
wisdom and sound judgment” the President 
and Vice President felt “that the Vice Presi- 
dent would wish to have the support of the 
Cabinet as to the necessity and desirability of 
discharging the powers and duties of the 
Presidency as Acting President as well as legal 
advice from the Attorney General and the 
circumstances would, under the Constitution, 
justify his doing so.” (New York Times, Aug. 
11, 1961.) 

Few of us who have practiced law,” Pro- 
fessor Arthur E. Sutherland of the Harvard 
Law School told a House committee in 1956, 
“have not had occasion to see the embarrass- 
ment arising when some person, stricken with 
mental illness, very naturally resents the sug- 
gestion, even when made by kind friends, that 
he is no longer able to carry out his 
duties.” (Special Subcommittee To Study 
Presidential Disability of the House Commi- 
tee on the Judiciary, 84th Cong., 2d sess., ser. 
20, p. 77.) Return to duty involves the same 
natural impulse. 

*S.J. Res. 19 and 125, 87th Cong.; H.J. Res. 
7, 33, 35, 97, 223, 513 and 529, 87th Cong. 

FH. J. Res. 35 and 513, 87th Cong. 

Report of the Commission on Federal 
Legislation, Record, March 20, 1962, page 191; 
approved by Association, May 8, 1962, Record, 
page 281. 

42 Ops. Atty. Gen. 20-23; 67th Congress, 
H.J. Res. 513, 67th Cong. 

° Brownell, Presidential Inability,” 68 Yale 
L. J. 189, 205. 

Sutherland. “Presidential Disability,” 
N.Y. Herald Tribune, December 11, 1957; Res- 
ton, “Consensus on Inability,” N.Y. Times, 
April 3, 1957. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional D No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


Thank You, Nick McDonald 
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HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr, POOL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell my colleagues about a man and 
his family and about their joy in being 
together in the springtime of a fresh 
year. The man is Nick McDonald, of 
Dallas, Tex. He is the man who is con- 
tent that he captured his man, who 
does not feel the urge to capture any 
headlines. Nick McDonald is the police 
officer who captured Lee Oswald. 

The following is Nick McDonald’s 
story, written by Lloyd Shearer for Pa- 
rade magazine, where it appeared on 
March 8. I know that when they have 
Tead his story my colleagues from all 
of the States of this Nation will want to 
jom me in a quiet but deeply felt, 
“Thank you, Nick.” 

The story follows: 

THANK You, Nick McDONALD 


Dartas, Tex.—It is an ironical fact of life 
that the death of President John F. Kennedy 
has t fortune to many. 

A few days after the President was assassi- 
Dated, a 21-year-old Denver student ordered 
5 million key chains stamped with the Ken- 
Nedy impression. Today that student is 
Worth $250,000. 

In New York a jeweler came out with Ken- 
hedy tie clips, a chinamaker with Kennedy 
beer mugs, a silversmith with Kennedy 
memorial platters. 

Newsstands are still cluttered with special 
Kennedy magazines. Music shops and super- 
Markets have sold Kennedy record albums 
&nd paperback books by the million, and at 
least half a dozen publishers are printing 
books this spring of the late President's 
Speeches, most of which were largely written 
by Kennedy’s speechwriter, Ted Sorensen. 

The bonanza has also spread to persons 
connected with Lee Harvey Oswald, the 
Suspected Kennedy assassin. 

The family of the Dallas police officer al- 
legedly gunned down by Oswald, J. D. Tippit, 
has to date received more than $600,000 from 
40,000 different people. The largest single 
donation was made by Abraham Zapruder, a 

garment manufacturer who con- 
tributed the $25,000 paid him by Life for his 
Motion pictures of the assassination. The 
Becond largest donation, $12,000, was made 
by Walter H. Annenberg, publisher of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. This paid off the 
mortgage on the Tippit home. 

Oswald's mother, Marguerite, has sold in- 
terviews to foreign publications, has an- 
nounced a lecture tour and is reportedly 
Working on a book. 

Oswald's 23-year-old widow, Marina, has 
already received more than $35,000 from the 
Public. She has hired as her business man- 
ager (for 10 percent of the take), James 
Herbert Martin, formerly manager of the 
6 Flags Inn at Arlington, Tex. He reports 
that Mrs. Oswald has been offered a $50,000 
advance to write a book of memoirs on a 
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50-50 royalty basis in collaboration with Isaac 
Don Levine or James Burke. The Saturday 
Evening Post has also offered a large sum, 
provided Mrs. Oswald has information to 
divulge that she did not reveal to the War- 
ren Commission in Washington. Hollywood 
is also interested in filming Marina's life 
8 > 
One of the few principals involved in the 
Presidential assassination overlooked both by 
fame and fortune is Maurice “Nick” McDon- 
ald, 36, the Dallas patrolman who captured 
Lee Harvey Oswald in the Oak Cliff movie 
theater 90 minutes after Oswald allegedly 
killed the President. 

McDonald is the forgotten man of the as- 
sassination. No one has offered him any- 
thing for a magazine article, a lecture tour 
or even a TV ap ce. All McDonald re- 
ceived was a $10 donation, which he turned 
over to the Dallas police fund. 

A native of Camden, Ark., happily married, 
father of two girls, McDonald is a big, broad 
(5 feet 11, 200 pounds), balding man with 
an almost perpetual smile. 

„Im just glad to be alive,” he says. “If 
Oswald's gun hadn't misfired, I'd be a dead 
goose today. Maybe,” he reflects, “Sally 
and the kids would have then gotten more 
money than I'll ever make—no doubt about 
that—but I'd be dead, and what good is a 
dead husband? Marie Tippit—she lives just 
a few houses from here—she’d gladly 
give up the $600,000 if only she had her hus- 
band back. 

“Money can buy almost anything, but it 
sure can’t bring back the dead. And 
brother. Let me tell you, I came that close 
to getting it.” * 

NICK TELLS HIS STORY 


A few weeks ago in Oak Cliff, sitting in the 
living room of McDonald's one-story, 3-bed- 
room brick home (cost $12,850—mortgage, 
$11,900), I asked the police officer to tape- 
record exactly what had happened to him on 
November 22, 1963. 

Here are the words he spoke: 

“On the day President John F. Kennedy 
was assassinated I reported for duty at my 
normal hour of 7 a.m. During November I 
was assigned a trainee who had graduated 
from the previous recruit class. 

“With this recruit beside me, I went on 
routine patrol of my district, which is the 
western part of South Oak Cliff, approxi- 
mately 3 miles west of the Texas Theater, 
where Oswald was finally captured. 

“That morning was a routine day until we 
heard on the police radio that the President 
of the United States had been shot. At that 
time we were patrolling on Westmoreland 
Avenue, which is approximately 8 miles from 
Elm and Houston in downtown Dallas, where 
the assassination occurred. 

“The police dispatcher ordered all police 
units to report to the vicinity of Elm and 
Houston to cordon off the district and try to 
find the assassin. 

“We proceeded on code 3 (the emergency 
procedure—siren blaring, red lights flashing) 
to Elm and Houston. We got out of the car 
and ran over to a police sergeant, who told 
us to stand by. Meanwhile, the Texas Book 
Depository Building from which the shots 
had been fired was cordoned off and com- 
pletely surrounded, and the crowd was being 
controlled. 

AN UNFAMILIAR VOICE 


“At 1:15 we went back to the car, and 
suddenly I heard over the police radio an un- 


familiar voice, a voice not acquainted with 
police procedure, obviously a civilian. ‘A 
policeman has just been shot!’ the voice 
announced. ‘A policeman has just been 
shot! He was driving police car No. 10 from 
where I am now talking.’ 

“When I heard that announcement,” Mc- 
Donald continued, “I knew at once that om- 
cer J. D. Tippit had been shot. I knew 
Tippit had been assigned patrol car No, 10 
in district 78. 

“The voice then continued: ‘It looks as if 
the officer is dead.“ When I heard that, I 
ordered my partner into the car. ‘Let’s get 
over to Oak Cliff.“ I said. “We're 
around here doing nothing. Let's see if we 
can find the guy who shot Tippit.’ 

“We raced to the 400 block of East Jeffer- 
son Boulevard where a sergeant and a few 
reporters and policemen were trying to shake 
a house down, to search it to see if they 
could find the suspect. It had been reported 
that a possible suspect had made his way 
into that house. 

“I let my partner out at this location and 
drove my squad car around the alley, then 
drove up and down nearby alleys. That's 
the last time I saw my partner that day. 

“As I was patrolling the alleys, another 
report came over the radio that a suspect 
with Oswald’s general description had raced 
into the public library about a block away. 
I immediately drove to the public library 
on Jefferson. I got out in the alley and took 
my shotgun with me. I went through the 
side door of the library and ordered all per- 
sons out with hands up. 

“Everybody inside the library came out 
with hands up. A teenager told me that he 
had just run in to tell the people of the 
assassination. He didn’t match the police 
description of the unknown assassin at the 
time. No one else in the library did either. 

“I ran back to my car. As I got in, there 
came another radio report. A suspect had 
just been seen running into the Texas The- 
ater in the 200 block of West Jefferson. I 
drove on code 3 to the theater. When I got 
to the front, there were three or four police 
cars already at that location, so I decided to 
go to the rear of the theater. I got out of 
the squad car and joined three other uni- 
formed officers at the rear of the theater, and 
we went in through the rear exit door. I 
remember that one of the movies at the 
Texas was ‘Cry of Battle.” 

A LOOK AT THE SUSPECT 


“Just inside the theater we were met by a 
shoestore salesman who had seen the suspect 
run into the theater without paying for a 
ticket and could identify him. This shoe 
salesman went to the stage with me, peeped 
through the curtain, and identified the 
suspect who, he said, was wearing a brown 
shirt. It was Oswald. He was sitting in the 
back of the theater alone. There were only 
about 10 or 15 people in the entire down- 
stairs section. 

“The theater house lights were up at the 
time I peeped through the curtain, but the 
show was still playing. Several policemen 
were searching the balcony. As I stepped out 
through the curtain the lights became dim 
again, but the movie stopped. 

“The two men closest to me were sitting 
in the center of the theater. I decided that 
I would search every single person in the 
orchestra so that I would miss no one. I 
walked first to these two men. I had them 
stand on their feet, and I searched them. 
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“While I was frisking them I kept glanc- 
ing over their shoulders at Oswald, just in 
case he should make a break. These first 
two men were sitting about 15 rows from 
the screen, in the center. 

“After I decided that these men were un- 
armed and not suspect, I walked out of the 
15th row, up the aisle and entered the row 
where Lee Harvey Oswald was sitting. Os- 
wald was slumped down in the second seat, 
third row from the rear, on the right side 
of the center section. 

“As I got within 1 foot of the suspect, I 
saw he was sitting calmly with his hands on 
his lap. He was wearing a brown shirt, with 
a white T-shirt underneath, and dark 
trousers. 

All right,’ I said, ‘on your feet.“ Oswald 
stood up and slowly raised both his arms. 
As he did this, he said in a tone of resigna- 
tion, ‘Now it's all over.“ My hands darted 
over his body as I searched for a weapon, 
Quickly they reached Oswald's waist. On 
his right side tucked beneath his belt was 
a 38 snub-nosed revolver, a Smith & Wes- 
son—what they call a Smith & Wesson snub- 
nose—blue steel. 

“As I reached for the gun, Oswald also 
grabbed for it with his right hand, I shouted, 
‘I've got him.’ With his left fist Oswald then 
smashed me right between the eyes as hard 
as he could, knocking my cap off. We both 
fell, fighting, into the seats, but I still had 
some portion of his gun in my hand, and 
so did he, only he had his hand on the trig- 
ger part. I remember thinking, He can't 
beat me to death with his left fist, but he 
sure can kill me if I let go of this gun.“ 

“I held on as we were wrestling for that 
gun. Once it came up and cut my face. 
When I tried to wrench it away from Oswald, 
he suddenly plunged it forward into my 
chest and pulled the trigger, but my hand 
over the gun slowed the action of the ham- 
mer and it only dented the primer. I could 
hear the snap, but no bullet was fired. 

“When I heard that snap, I gave one final 
jerk with all the strength I had. My hand 
got down to the butt and I pulled the gun 
out of Oswald’s hand. I handed it to an- 
other officer, Detective Bob Carroll, who was 
in plain clothes. Officer T. A. Hudson then 
came up from the row behind and threw his 


from the front. I held on to the suspect 
with my left hand, 

“The officers then took Oswald out of the 
theater and transported him to the city jail. 
It was then 2 pm., about 90 minutes after 
President Kennedy had been assassinated. 


PHOTOS TO PROVE A POINT 


“When Oswald was taken from the Texas 
theater, I walked back to my squad car and 
drove downtown. There I reported to Cap- 
tain Westbrook, and he escorted me to the 
crime lab, where pictures were taken of my 
face. The gun had cut it while Oswald and 
I had been fighting. My nose and lips were 
also a bit bloody from the fighting. 

“The captain wanted photos taken because 
Lee Harvey Oswald was already hollering 
about police brutality. If Oswald had lived 
we would have presented evidence, photo- 
graphic evidence, that he was resisting arrest 
and force had to be used to subdue him. 
After Oswald was arrested, no one laid a hand 
on him. I was the only one who hit him at 
any time, and that was in self-defense. 

“At the time I captured Oswald, I had 
no idea that he had killed the President of 
the United States. I was fairly sure, how- 
ever, that he was the man who had killed 
Officer Tippitt.” 

While all this was going on, Officer Nick 
McDonald's wife Sally—they were married 14 
years this past February 15—was working as 
a receptionist for an oll company, Producing 
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Properties, Inc., on the 35th floor of the 
Southland Center Building in Dallas. 

“Like everyone else,” she told me, “I was 
stunned by the news of the President’s as- 
sassination. There was no radio in the 
reception room where I worked, so what I 
picked up of the happenings was piecemeal 
from people coming and going. 

“I heard from someone that a policeman 
had been shot near Oak Cliff, and the first 
thought that came to my mind—I guess 
every policeman’s wife thinks the same— 
was that it was Nick, I phoned the Oak 
Cliff substation immediately, and they told 
me it was J. D. Tippit who'd been killed. 

“Then a few minutes later,” Mrs. McDon- 
ald recalled, “I got a phone call from Ann 
Williams. Her husband Frank is on the 
force with Nick. He's Nick’s best friend. 
Ann said, ‘Sally, hold on to yourself. Nick’s 
been wounded.’ 

“I tell you, I went numb. It was a few 
minutes before I could feel or think any- 
thing. I was sure my husband was dead. 
He'd come real close to death two times be- 
fore. I'd wanted him to quit the police 
force. Now I cursed myself for not having 
insisted. : 

“I began to sob and cry. I guess I was 
nearly hysterical. People gathered around, 
trying to console me. And then the phone 
rang again. Someone grabbed it and yelled 
at me, It's your husband.“ I lurched for 
the phone, and I heard Nick's voice. ‘I’m 
Okay,’ he said calmly. ‘Just got a few 
scratches.” 

“I couldn't believe it. I thought he was 
fibbing, just trying to make me feel good. 
‘Let me speak to someone else,’ I said. He 
put Jerry Hill on the phone, Jerry assured me 
Nick was all right. But I still wasn’t sure. 
I raced down to police headquarters, and 
when I saw Nick standing there, breathing, 
I said over and over, Thank God. Thank 

Two days later Maurice and Sally McDonald 
were attending the Oak Woods Christian 
church with their two daughters, Vicki, 13, 
and Michelle, 10, when, following the in- 
vocation, the minister announced to his con- 
gregation: “Lee Harvey Oswald has just been 
shot in the basement of City Hall.” 

McDonald leaned back in his pew and said 
softly to himself, “Oh, my God.” 

When Oswald died, McDonald was genu- 
inely sorry, I'm convinced,“ he says, that 
Oswald was guilty. We have an eyewitness 
to his murder of J. D. Tippit, a woman who 
saw the whole thing. And I'm equally sure 
he assassinated the President, but certainly 
he was entitled to his day in court. Jack 
Ruby had no right to take the law into his 
own hands.” 

On January 4 of this year Nick McDonald, 
along with other Dallas policemen and 
several Secret Service agents, was assigned 
to guard and protect Marina Oswald, widow 
of the man who had tried to murder him, 
in North Dallas. 

“In the month that assignment lasted,” 
McDonald says, “Marina Oswald didn’t know 
who I was, She's a fine young woman who 
looks after two babies. She apparently will 
have nothing to do with her mother-in-law, 
probably for good reason, and I wish her 
only the best. In Lee Harvey 
Oswald I'm sure she didn't know what she 
was getting into. She's always been con- 
siderate, courteous, and cooperative with all 
the authorities.” 

Nick McDonald—he dislikes his given 
name, Maurice, and adopted the name Nick 
from the word “nickname”—has been on 
the Dallas police force 9 years, He bagan on 
March 3, 1955, following his discharge from 
the Air Force, at a starting salary of $285 
a month. Currently he earns $489 a month, 
Because he found it rough to support a wife 
and two daughters and make mortgage and 
other finance payments on that salary, his 
wife also works. 
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McDonald was raised by his grandparents. 
His parents were divorced when he was 5. 
He attended Arkansas State Teachers College 
and served hitches in both the Navy and Air 
Force before he came to Dallas with his 
young bride, the former Sally Lou Plyler of 
Prescott, Ark. 

“Police work,” he says, “has become my 
life, and I love it more than anything else. 
My wife keeps nagging me to quit, but she 
knows I never will. She keeps thinking I'll 
come to some untimely end, and maybe I 
will. ‘But after all,’ I tell her, ‘Who wants 
to live forever?“ 


Padre Island Is Rapidly Being Developed 
as a Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Senate gave final passage on Sep- 
tember 18, 1962, to my bill to create a 
national seashore recreational area on 
Padre Island; off the gulf coast of 
Texas. > 

President Kennedy signed the bill into 
law in a White House ceremony Septem- 
ber 28, 1962. It was a victory for the 
87th Congress, for the administration 
and the people, coming 4%½ years after 
I introduced the original bill. 

Today, Padre Island National Sea- 
shore is coming into its own as one of 
the world’s great recreational and tour- 
ist attractions. Some of the reasons 
why this is so are outlined in an excel- 
lent article published in the Sunday, 
March 15, 1964, edition of the Wichita 
Falls (Tex.) Times Features magazine, 

The article, by Mr. L. A. Wilke, is cap- 
tioned: “Padre Island Is Rapidly Being 
Developed as Park.“ ‘ 

As author of the Padre Island bill I 
believe I express the opinion of the peo- 
ple of Texas and of all the people who 
will use this great recreational area in 
expressing appreciation to the Congress 
for supporting and passing the bill. 

This article, published in Wichita 
Falls, hundreds of miles from the sun 
and sand of Padre Island is a tribute to 
those who supported this bill, and who 
created similar recreational areas at 
Cape Cod in Massachusetts and Point 
Reyes in California. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article Padre Island Is Rapidly Being 
Developed as Park,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Papre Istanp Is RAPIDLY BEING DEVELOPED 
AS Park 
(By L. A. Wilke) 

Padre Island, the Nation’s newest seashore. 
probably will be first choice for vacationing 
Texans this year. This spit of sand, surf, 
and sunshine extending approximately 100 
miles between Corpus Christi and Port Isabe! 
is entering its first phase of development 
under the national recreational program and 
the National Park Service. 
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Most of it is still primitive today. Sand 
dunes piled high form most of the thou- 
sands of acres of undeveloped area on the 
Texas coast. But surveyors are already 
Platting out facilities for the new play- 
ground. 

In addition developers ot that portion left 
open for commercial use have engineers 
laying out roads, new causeways, and com- 
munities that are expecting to surpass some 
of the finest Florida beaches. 

William A. Bowen, longtime superintend- 
ent and planner with the National Park 

, has opened an office in Corpus 
Christi for the initial work of turning sand- 
hills into campsites. Bowen, as Padre Is- 
land seashore superintendent, recently an- 
nounced a contract had been let to first 
survey the approximately 134,000 acres which 
Will be required for the project, In the 
Meantime his staff is making a careful study 
Of the entire property. 

MUCH TO OFFER 


“What do we have at Padre Island?” 

asks. Here is a list of the things 

Which certainly are not all we have. but 

When you consider Padre Island in relation 

to other seashores, I think these are at least 
dome of the most important assets: 

“1. Eighty miles of superlative beach with 
ample land area to support water-orlented 
recreational activities. 

“2. In addition to the 80 miles within the 
Seashore, more beach land is available at 
®ach end of the island to support fine com- 
mercial and recreational development. Your 
excellent county parks and fine tourists fa- 
cilities on the south end of the island speak 
for themselves. 

“3, A year-round climate, Cooler than 
Most of the Southwest in the summer. 
Warmer than much of the United States in 

winter. 

“4. A beeline route from the east and cen- 
tral United States to Mexico City going right 
by the entrance. i 

„B. Fishing, swimming, boating; This 
Bamut of water recreation activities in La- 
una Madre and the gulf. 

“6. People: Padre Island is nearer and 
More desirable than any other seashore for, 

ly speaking, the area from the Missis- 
Sippi to the Rockies. 

“7. Natural history: Birds, marine life as 
Plentiful and as varied as one could ask for.” 

In outlining the initial stages of develop- 
Ment, Bowen says the National Park Service 
“will devote its attention mainly to provid- 

those facilities which’ generaliy are not 
Provided by private capital—campgrounds, 
areas, bathing beaches, sanitary fa- 
ellities, and protection.“ 
PAVED HIGHWAYS 


Padre Island now can be reached by au- 
tomobile via a county-owned causeway at 
Corpus Christi, at the north end, and over 
another county-owned causeway at Port Isa- 
bel at the southern tip. At the north end 
Of the island there is a paved road through 
the sandhills to the Bob Hall fishing pier on 

gulf side. Traffic from that portion down 
the island is over the sandy beach. Some- 
t the family automobile can be driven 
or many miles down the island, depending 
Upon the condition of the beach. 

At the southern tip there is a paved high- 
Way extending for approximately 7 miles up 
the middie of the island, with an immediate 
extension projected. It is possible to drive 

on the gulf side from the causeway to 
the Port Mansfield Channel, a distance of 
Some 30 miles, in a four-wheel drive vehicle. 
m the tide is right the entire distance 
Can be driven on hard-packed beach in an 
automobile. However, this is not recom- 
pended at the present time, except perhaps 
tn, those who expect to camp overnight or 
Or several days among the vine-covered 
boondocks, 
Š Although there is some community deyel- 
PMent on the north end of the island, this 
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development has been carried much further 
on South Padre. Here are a dozen or more 
excellent motels, three of them in the de- 
luxe class, service stations, drive-in grocery 
stores, a post office, and chamber of 
commerce. 

Many boaters find their best way to Padre 
via the new Port Mansfield Channel, which 
cuts through the island, connecting the 
mainland with the Gulf of Mexico. At Port 
Mansfield -the Willacy County Navigation 
District has developed a fine boat basin. 

FACILITIES AVAILABLE 


Located 25 miles east of Raymondville, the 
little town of Port Mansfield has motels, 
marinas and fueling facilities for both large 
and small boats. It is an excellent place to 
berth semicruisers and work boats, because 
of the covered docks and other facilities 
available. Many fishermen interested in 
fishing the reefs off the island in the Gulf 
of Mexico embark from Port Mansfield, 
through the cut completed last year by the 
U.S. Corps of Engineers. Within 15 miles 
fishermen can take trout, redfish, flounder 
and other game species from Laguna Madre, 
or red snapper from the banks and sails and 
tarpon playing in the Gulf coastal waters. 
In the summer there is#fine fishing for both 
kings and Spanish mackerel. 

Despite all the development now in pro- 
gress on the island to make it a semitropical 
playground for the Middle West, it still is 
cloaked in legendary mystery, according to 
Hal Roberts, president of the South Padre 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Many treasure hunters spend their week- 
ends digging and searching for artifacts of 
other centuries. Padre's known history dates 
to its discovery back in 1519. Explorers 
looked at the long strip of land the 
Texas coast and called it Isla Blanca because 
of its white sand glittering in the subtropical 
sun. 2 

As other explorers from Spain, England, 
and France sailed across the Atlantic in 
search of riches in the new world, many of 
them hit rough waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 
Their crafts were too light and the wreckage 
was washed ashore on the sands of Padre 
where it has been covered over with the 
sand of centuries. 

The island became known as Padre when 
Fr. Nicholas Balli was given a Spanish grant 
early in the 1000’s, He set up a ranching 
operation, where only cannibalistic Indians 
had lived for hundreds of years. Civiliza- 
tion was slow to move in and only a few 
families tried it. During the early days of 
the Oivil War, Confederate troops marched 
south to Brownsville over the island, and 
those who had been living there were forced 
to vacate. It has remained almost unoc- 

-cupied except by a few fishermen in shacks 
until fairly recent years. 
SEPARATES ISLAND 


Laguna Madre separates the island from 
the mainland, with the intracoastal water- 
way system traversing its length, Here there 
is heavy barge traffic with freight moving in 
from the Atlantic seaboard and the Missis- 
sippi system. 

The barges are reloaded with agricultural 
and petroleum products from the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley and northern Mexico and 
moved back up the canal to go into the 
commerce of the world, 

There has been no development on the 
mainiand south of Baffin Bay in Kleberg 
County, except the recent building of the 
boating facilities at Port Mansfield and at 
the mouth of the Arroyo Colorado, which 
serves as the Harlingen boat channel. 

Most of the economy of Port Isabel, at 
the southern tip of the island, has been in 
fishing and boatbuilding, with a vy tour- 
ist trade both summer and win Lately 
with the completion of a large new marina, 
many fine boats are being kept there. An- 
other modern marina now is under construc- 
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tion adjacent to the coastguard station on 
South Padre. 

Most of the original development on South 
Padre was by the Cameron County Park 
Board, which built the causeway across 
Laguna Madre with reyenue bonds. The 
county also established two parks on the 
island, providing it with a modern res- 
taurant, pavillon for public meetings, trail- 
er area and cabanas and bathhouse facili- 
ties for those who want to loll in the sun- 
shine, fish, gather shells or seek lost treasure. 

Two large investment firms are now in- 
volved in the island development, First, 
John L. Tompkins subdivided a portion of 
the southern tip, where the present little 
town of South Padre Island, Texas, stands. 
Adjoining that property on the north the 
South Padre Investment Corp. of Austin and 
Brownsville owns several thousand acres of 
land not involved in the National Park. 
Plans‘for this development over a long range 
call for the building of communities with 
schools, churches, business houses and dwel- 
ling lots with paved streets in front and 
boat channels in the rear. 


NEW CAUSEWAY 


First contemplated work in setting up 
the Nation's. newest playground will be in 
the area of the Port Mansfield channel. 
Steps now are being taken to construct a 
new causeway with revenue bonds. Mean- 
time the Willacy County Navigation Dis- 
trict is spending nearly a million dollars to 
pipe fresh water to Port Mansfield, where it 
can be made available to residents of the 
island opposite the mainland. 

All highways leading into South Texas 
serve the area. Many of them converge in 
the general vicinity of Corpus Christi, or 
Kingsville where US. 77 proceeds to the Rio 
Grande Valley through the historic King 
Ranch, Other traffic comes in from the 
Beaumont-Port Arthur area to Corpus Chris- 
ti over Highway 35, and from Austin and 
San Antonio over U.S. 181 and 281. Or West 
Texans can travel down the old military 
route from Laredo to the Valley and across 
the island. 

Both the Rio Grande Valley and Padre 
Island had their best winter tourist business 
during the past season with thousands of 
visitors. Most of them came from the Mid- 
dle West, spending several weeks. Also many 
of them are buying property for investment 
x winter homes or permanent retirement 

omes. 


Hon. Joseph F. Feeney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, IR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
r Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
always proud of the many young men 
who have worked on the staff of Mem- 
bers, or as a part of the organization of 
the House and Senate, who have taken 
advantage of their opportunities, educat- 
ing themselves, with the ambition and 
determination to advance in the journey 
of life and who, upon going into nrivate 
fields, have been successful. 

Some years ago a young man became 
a member of the present Speaker's staff, 
then the majority leader, later becoming 
his secretary and legislative secretary. I 
refer to the Honorable Joseph F. Feeney, 
of Boston, Mass., who always has had a 
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strong love for the National House of 
Representatives. 

While employed by our Speaker, “Joe” 
Feeney studied law and successfully 
passed the bar examination, and entered 
the private practice of law in Massachu- 
setts with great success. 

He served as assistant U.S. attorney in 
Massachusetts, assistant district attor- 
ney in Suffolk County of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, later appointed 
as a judge of one of the Massachusetts 
courts. As a judge of one of the district 
courts of Massachusetts, Judge Feeney 
has made an outstanding name for him- 
self. 

In my remarks I include a deserving 
article, entitled “A Great American, Hon. 
Joseph F. Feeney: Civic Leader, Veteran, 
Jurist,” appearing in the South Boston 
Tribune on March 12, 1964: 

Hon. Josep F. Feeney: Civic LEADER, 

VETERAN, JURIST 

It takes a lot of man to measure up to the 
mettle of the many outstanding personalities 
who have been forged on the anvil we know 
and love as South Boston. 

It takes a lot of man to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with such “southie” products as— 
„ archbishop of 
Boston; 
House and second in our Nation’s chain of 
command; John E. Powers, former Senate 
president who has just been named clerk of 
the supreme judicial court of the Common- 
wealth, and Hon. Thomas E. Linehan, presid- 
ing justice of the municipal court for the 
South Boston district. 

It takes a lot of man to warrant a place at 
the forefront of the ranks of illustrious citi- 
zens to emerge from the peninsula section 
of Dame Boston’s acreage. 

It takes a lot of man to be singled out as 
our “Distinguished American,” to be our man 
of the year, our finest among the fine. 

All of these things—yes, and much more— 
is South Boston's own son, Joseph Francis 
Feeney—soldier, statesman, lawyer, jurist, 
husband, father, civic leader, confidant to 
many who set the course for our country to 
follow * * * but most of all, friend to the 
people of our beloved hometown. 

Joe Feeney has touched many ports as his 
ark sails on the sea of life; he has navigated 
in close waters with the great, the near-great, 
and the not-at-alls; he has steadied the rud- 
der to keep his bow always on the course of 
righteousness. 

Joe Feeney, son of South Boston, has 
stowed a lifetime of life and living into his 
43 years, Yet, his book is only partly written 
on this day. 

He really took the first step into his future 
when, as a youngster, he was introduced to 
the man who proved to be the inspiration 
of his life—our beloved John W. Mc- 
Cormack—and the woman whom he loved 
Mrs. Harriet McCormack. 

From the time he came under “The Speak- 
er's” wing, Joe Feeney was destined to be 
that one among many, the person who 
showed others the way. 

Through St. Peter and Paul's school and 
Boston English School his character 
was being molded with the ingredients of 
faith, honesty, respect, dedication, and love. 

Just over 2 decades ago Joe Feeney’s future 
began to unfold when he went to work in 
the Washington D.C., office of Speaker Mc- 
Cormack, In a dozen years he moved from 
"15th assistant office boy,” as he often ex- 
plains, to secretary to the Speaker, and Legis- 
lative Clerk to the Congress of the United 
States. 

Four years in the U.S. Navy during World 
War II helped develop Joe Feeney. As a 
lieutenant he served on board the USS Wis- 
consin, the first American capital ship to 
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bombard the Japanese mainland, and was 
with the initial landing party at Tokyo Bay 
after the surrender. He earned seven battle 
stars for the major ments in which 
Do MODE with his mates defied planes and 


Following his tour of duty Joe Feeney re- 
turned to Washington and his service and 
devotion to Speaker McCormack. Before 
leaving the Nation’s capital in the early 
fifties he had graduated from George Wash- 
ington University, been legislative clerk to 
the House of Representatives and completed 
long, faithful, and valuable services to Con- 
gressman JORN McCormack, 

Back in South Boston in 1952, Joe Feeney 
became caught up in a whirling spree of 
action and activity which spread over 5 years. 
Included in this span were: named U.S. 
attorney, joined the staff of Suffolk County 
District Attorney’s office as an assistant, wed 
Joan Carroll of Milton, listed among the top 
10 most outstanding young men by the 
Boston Junior Chamber of Commerce, served 
as Marshal for the St. Patrick's Day parade, 
presented evidence to the grand jury to 
secure 10 indictments in the famous Brink's 
case, prosecuted many bigtime gamblers on 
tax evasion cases. ‘ 

But, on April 25 of 1957 Joe Feeney 
reached the goal he must have been intended 
for by the Almighty. On this date, with 
the Speaker at his side and some 200 friends 
packed into Gov. Foster Furcolo’s office, he 
was sworn in as a Special Justice of the 
South Boston District Court. 

Then, he became Judge Feeney and had 
the really big opportunity of helping “his 
people.” Thus he started the career which 
permitted him to guide the young and old 
of South Boston who had run into a bumpy 
stretch of life's road. The youngsters who 
came to the crossroads were given the bene- 
fit of help and advice from their friend; the 
middie agers and their special problems 
found his ears ready and willing; the unfor- 
tunates who were caught in their particular 
problems found him sympathetic and un- 
derstanding. 

And, from that date to this Judge Joe 
Feeney has always been fair to his “friends” 
as he tempered justice with mercy, punish- 
ment with guidance, pardon with help. 

Judge Feeney has devoted himself to many 
things. To Speaker and Mrs. McCormack, 
to his wife and children, to the sometimes 
heart-tearing tasks which accompany the 
wearing of judicial robes, to the veterans and 
their causes, to charitable organizations— 
yes, to South Boston and all its citizens. 

Through all his triumphs and successes, 
through his pleasures and smiles, Judge 
Joe Feeney has remained the same, humble 
person. His pride in his hometown and itsa 
people has never diminished; no, it has 
grown and grown. At one time he declared, 
“South Boston has given more boys and 
girls to religious life than any other commu- 
nity of its size. It has produced more 
statesmen, generals, lawyers, businessmen, 
and plain great people.” 

Truly, it takes a lot of man to fulfill all 
of these things—truly, such a man is Judge 
Joseph Francis Feeney, son of South Boston 
5 Pd pride of its warm and friendly 

eart, 


Passport Picture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the New York Times for 
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March 1, 1964, an article by Barbara 
Dubiysky, entitled “Passport Picture.” 
It is an excellent article pointing out how 
the modernization of the Passport Office 
of the State Department under the di- 
rection of the capable Miss Frances 
Knight has through use of modern tech- 
niques greatly increased the speed for 
the issuance of passports and has made 
the passport a much more attractive 
document for the bearer to present when 
required. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: . 
Passport Picrorne—Moprrn METHODS HELP- 

ING Untrep Srares Issug A RECORD NUM- 

BER OF DOCUMENTS 

(By Barbara Dubivsky) 

WASHINGTON. —Americans applying for 
passports seldom realize how much informa- 
tion they are giving the Passport Office of 
the State De nt. This information 
gives a portrait of the traveling public in 
terms of numbers, age groups, occupations, 
and areas of origin and destination. 

Modernized tabulation over the last decade 
has made more and more of these details 
readily available. When tallied and evalu- 
ated, they tell quite a story. 

This year, the Passport Office, according 
to its Director, Miss Frances G. Knight, ex- 
pects to issue about 1,180,000 of these travel 
documents, which call on all concerned “to 
pass (the holder) without delay or hindrance 
and in case of need to give said citizen all 
lawful aid and protection. 

This expectation represents an increase of 
12 percent over the 1963 figure of 1,055,504, 
which was 16 percent higher than in 1962. 
Ten years ago, the annual number of pass- 
ports issued and renewed was 418,870. 

Virtually all passports are issued by 
agency field offices in Boston, Miami, New 
York, Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, and Honolulu. The 
main passport office in Washington is the 
center for several Eastern and Middle At- 
lantio States. 

ELECTRONICS AT WORK 


Before the documents are issued, clear- 
ance must be obtained from the Passport 
Office in Wash m. Information regard- 
ing applicants -is transmitted daily by tele- 
type from the regional offices. ‘The machine 
that types out permanent file cards on each 
applicant simultaneously punches a tape 
used to forward data to the main office and 
to print the same information on the pass- 
port. 

Gone are the old flat-bed typewriters, the 
glue pots and the laundry irons previously 
used to piece together essential bits and 
pieces of these documents. In their place 
are modern timesaving machines and com- 
munications methods that permit agency 
personnel to issue passports a few days after 
application is made to a regional office— 
provided no complications arise. 

Applications forwarded from clerks of Fed- 
eral or State courts in districts far from 4 
regional office require a few more days for 
processing, but even these rarely take longe? 
than a week. In genuine emergencies, pass- 
ports can be obtained within a matter 
hours. 

Most passport applications: come from 
heavily populated metropolitan areas. In 
1963, a total of 62 percent of the applicant 
resided in 27 such regions, with 25 percent 
living in the New York consolidated area. 
which includes several large New Jersey 
communities. The Northeast still has the 
greatest volume of passport applications, but 
several North- Central and Pacific States 
have been gaining for several years. 
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PRIMARY DESTINATION 

Barring unforeseen crises, Europe will 
doubtedly remain the passport holder's pri- 
mary destination, with Britain, Italy, and 
France attracting the most visitors in that 
order. 

Seventy-five of every one hundred persons 
receiving passports in 1963 went to one or 
More countries in Europe. Ten went to the 
Far East, seven to countries in the Western 
hemisphere, five to the Middle East, three to 
Australia and Oceania and one to Africa. 
The proportions are not expected to change 
Significantly in 1964. 

In 1964, as in previous years, more pass- 
Port fees will be collected from women than 
from men. In 1963, a total of 685,280 pass- 
Ports went to women, or about 66,620 more 
than were issued to men. 

The American housewife, perennial butt 
Of jokesters, evidently has been laughing all 
the way to the Passport Office and right up 

gangplank or airline ramp. In the oc- 
Cupation listing, she accounted for 23 per- 
Cent of the passports issued last year. Only 
the “independent business or profession” 
group outpaced her, Students accounted 
for 13 percent; teachers, 5 percent, and 
Clerk-secretaries, 6 percent. . 

MOST GO FOR PLEASURE 


Travel for pleasure, which accounts for 74 
Percent of all passports, is increasing twice 
as fast as any other category of oversea 
travel. Only 8 of every 100 passport holders 
Went abroad on business, 3 for educational 
Purposes and 1 for religious, scientific, or 
health reasons. The rest were official travel- 
ers. 

Americans traveling abroad may not be 
the “innocents” immortalized by Mark 
Twain, but they are getting younger each 
year. The under-20 age group increased by 
40 percent last year. 

The biggest age group is the 20-29 bracket, 
189,500 of whom were issued passports last 
Year. The group's 15 percent growth rate is 
Considerably less than that of their younger 
brethren, who threaten to outpace them in 
the not-too-distant future. 

Once they have traveled abroad, Amer- 

seem eager to plan additional trips. 
Sixty-one of every one hundred travelers 
cated that they expected to go abroad 
again during the 5-year life span of their 
Passports, which are issued for 3 years and 
May be renewed for 2 more. Twenty-seven 
TTT 


Although still required on application 
forms, information on occupation and dis- 
marks or scars Is no longer noted 
On passports. By dropping the latter, much 
ent is spared people sensitive 
about facial characteristics. 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS 
Another innovation during the tenure of 
Miss Knight is the optional use of pho- 
phs in color, More and more persons 
Submitting these in preference to equally 
table black-and-white pictures. 
je color pictures are considered not only 
Ore attractive but also more true to life, 
and hence better as identification, Most 
ns haye taken Miss Knight's “Smile, 


suggestion to heart, so that one 
idom sees the dreadful mug“ shots that 
to be the rule. 


Contrary to popular belief, an exceedingly 
Small number, less than 1 percent, of pass- 
Ports is lost or stolen. Those that at first 

to be usually turn up in bu- 

u drawers or coat pockets long before 
is Officials overseas can be persuaded 
a a duplicates, a course they follow only 

diligent questioning and search. 
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Is America Heading for Total War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER: Mr. Speaker, it 
seems to me that Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
whose column appeared in a recent is- 
sue of the Redwood City Tribune, raises 
some very serious questions about our 
foreign policy. His column entitled “Is 
America Heading Toward a Total War?” 
follows: 

Wrru No FRIENDS—IS AMERICA HEADING 

Towarp a Toran Wan? 


(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 


Is America approaching that degree of gen- 
tleness and irresolution that will render her 
incapable of surviving in a jungle world? 

Have we grown so tolerant of misbehavior 
among the neutrals, so ready to turn the 
other cheek to our rampaging enemies, and 
so intent on peace at any price that we are 
nudging the world toward a climactic war, 
a war we may not win? 

In short, are we suffering from an over- 
dose of civilization? 

A world in which highly civilized men are 
safe is, of course, devoutly to be wished. It 
is nice to think that the meek will inherit 
the earth at this particular time. But the 
meek haven't been doing so well recently. 

The brutal truth is that gutty aggressors 
can lick the pants off defensive sportsmen. 
The Marquis of Queensberry rules aren't 
worth a whoop against the man coming at 
you with a broken bottle. 

It is now being admitted, even in Washing- 
ton, that America's foreign policy is in dis- 
array.” “Disarray” is a precious bit of Har- 
vardese meaning a mess.“ It is in a mess 
not because the framers of our foreign policy 
were stupid, but because they suffered from 
à very persistent illusion. 

The illusion was that if we consistently 
out-do-gooded ourselves the nations of the 
world would fiock to our banner out of grati- 
tude and admiration. This miscalculation 
may have had its genesis in one of the noblest 
and wrongest political theorists of all time— 
Woodrow Wilson, 

“There is such a thing,” wrote Wilson, as 
a nation being so right that it does not need 
to convince others by force that it is right.” 

Were we wrong in our treatment of Cuba? 
We delivered her. We were her best cus- 
tomer. 

Were we wrong in our treatment of Pan- 
ama? We delivered her, too. Before we 
came the only asset the isthmus had was a 
40-mile railroad over which apprehensive 

hurried through swarms of 
Anopheles mosquitoes. 

What evil had we done to Zanzibar? The 
Americans were booted out, including our 
diplomatic personnel. And we turned right 
around and recognized the new regime at the 
suggestion of that master of tribal psychol- 
ogy, Soapy Williams. 

All over the world mobs are descending on 
American“Embassies, They used to simply 
attack the U.S. Information libraries. But 
now our Ambassadors flee for their lives. Is 
this part of a pattern? You bet your sweet 
boots. 

The pattern is the systematic humiliation 
of America. It is humiliation in progressive 
degrees, from little humiliations to steadily 
larger ones. The aim is to convince our 
friends that we are weak and irresolute, the 
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uncommitted that we are a paper tiger, and 
the people of the Communist countries that 
worldwide victory for their leaders ts inevit- 
able. The campaign has been doing fine. 

Why have we behaved so feebly? Because 
we are so civilized that the possibility of 
atomic war fills us with horror. 

There is another popular piece of Wash- 
ington gobbledygookey—‘escalate.” We 
threw away victory in Korea because we were 
afraid a bombing above the Yalu would 
“escalate” into world war III. For the same 
reason we didn’t push a corridor through to 
Berlin, although the Russians were acting 
in defiance of all solemn agreements. And 
in the fall of 1962 we pulled our punch in 
Cuba and thus junked the Monroe Doctrine. 

Has no one in Washington been reading 
history? Hitler was permitted to remilitarize 
the Rhineland because the timid British and 
French feared that if they opposed it matters 
might “escalate” Into World War II. At that 
aoa militarily, Hitler had practically noth- 

g. 
Hitler claimed that each new aggressive 
move would be his last, but he stressed that 
any opposition would bring total war. So he 
murdered Dolifuss, took over Austria, grabbed 
Sudetenland and the Polish corridor. Each 
time Britain and France fell back, fearing 
escalation. And when the inevitable break- 
ing point came Hitler was strong and they 
were weak. 

If we don't stand up for our rights pretty 
soon World War III will be a cinch. Because 
by perpetually showing weakness we won't 
end the possibility of incidents. We will 
simply insure larger and more outrageous 
incidents until we must choose war or total 
surrender. 

The time has come to say to the Panama- 
nian: 

“Look, Pedro, we have done you much good 
and no harm; We are here as a result of the 
most solemn treaties. If you come across 
that fence we'll return the body.” 

The time has come to say to Ghana's 
Nkrumah: 

“The fleet will be in tomorrow. The 
marines will march down to our Em 
behind the bands. You be there to tell us 
whether you want the place closed. You've 
already seen your last gift dollar. And if we 
lock the Embassy you've seen your last trade 
dollar.“ 


If we do not start saying these things we 
GGG 
ends. 


The United States and a Changing 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, last night 

I was privileged to attend the annual 
dinner of the Hibernian Society of 
Baltimore. 


The principal speaker of the evening 
was the Honorable William R. Tyler, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Euro- 
pean Affairs, Selecting as the subject, 
“The United States and a Changing 
Europe,” Mr. Tyler presented an excel- 
lent review of the progress which has 
been made in Europe since the end of 
World War II. 
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I ask unanimous consent that Secre- 
tary Tyler’s address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

‘Te UNITED STATES AND A CHANGING EUROPE,” 
ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE WILIA R. 
TYLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS, AT THE HIBERNIAN 8O- 
CIETY or BALTIMORE, HOTEL EMERSON, BALTI- 
MORE, Mp., Tuxspar, MARCH 17, 1964 
I'm very glad to be with you this evening, 

and I thank you sincerely for having invited 

me. I told Mr. Duffy that I have no Irish 
blood in me, and thus am not entitled to 
wear the green on St. Patrick's Day. And 
yet, perhaps I may lay claim to being al- 
lowed to do so: I have been three times to 

Ireland in the last 2 years. The last time 

was with President Kennedy, and that ex- 

perience convinced me that any American's 
heart belongs in part to Ireland. 

Well, it is a very different world today 
from the times of St. Patrick, or 100 years 
ago, or even 25 years ago. We are living in 
a world of change, The pace of history is 
not even, like that of a river, Its course is 
marked by periods of sudden intensity in 
the fields of human endeavor, 
whether it be in the arts, in literature, or 
in the sciences. The keynote of our times 
is: change. All countries and all continents 
are experiencing in some degree the impact 
of new forces, generated partly from within 
themselves and partly by the experience of 
others. 

I was thinking the other day that we will 
shortly be marking the 15th anniversary 
of the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
Let's take a brief look at Europe as it was 
then, compared with the situation today. 
Such a comparison may serve to make us 
feel that, in spite of the problems we still 
face, the record gives us cause for some 
legitimate satisfaction at what has been 
achieved and averted, and for some hope 
that further progress is within our reach; 
that our efforts have not been in vain, and 
that many of the changes that are occurring 
are working for us. 

In 1949 the economy of Europe lay in 
ruins. 

Today the member countries of NATO ac- 
count for 62 percent of the world's gross 
national product, as against 21 percent for 
the Soviet bloc. 

In 1949 Europe lay defenseless but for us, 
under the direct threat of Soviet military ag- 
gression, 

Today, the members of NATO combined 
have more men under arms and greater over- 
all military capability than the Soviet Union 
and her allies. 

In 1949, Europe was a mosaic of prostrate 
national units. 

Today, thanks to our massive assistance 
under the Marshall plan, and thanks to the 
efforts of the Europeans themselves, Europe 
is becoming increasingly integrated, eco- 
nomically, commercially, and technologically. 

National boundaries are diminishing in 
importance. National responsibilities are 
being increasingly subordinated to common 
responsibilities. The vision of enlightened 
Europeans after the war, such as: Jean 
Monnet and Robert Schuman of France, 
Konrad Adenauer of Germany, and Alcide 
de Gasperi of Italy, have given impetus to a 
new conception of the role and the destinies 
of Europe which, a quarter of a century ago, 
would have been dismissed as lunacy. 

We are witnessing today the emergence 
of conditions which will surely result in the 
establishment of a partnership between the 
two sides of the Atlantic, Neither temporary 
setbacks nor hesitations can obscure the fact 
that common considerations of interest, of 
security, of responsibility toward the less de- 
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veloped countries of the world, are pressing 
the United States and Europe forward along 
the converging lines of a common purpose 
and toward a shared goal. 

We are about to engage in negotiations 
with 60 other nations to reduce further the 
tariffs which inhibit trade between nations. 
If the free world is to benefit from the ef- 
cient use of resources, and from a more open 
trading system, this requires agreement in 
the first instance between the United States 
and the European Common Market, for to- 
gether we conduct 90 percent of free world 
trade, 

If there is to be an international financial 
system capable of supporting an increased 
flow of goods, this requires cooperation -be- 
tween ourselves and Europe. 

If there is to be an adequate flow of capital 
to meet the needs of less developed ccun- 
tries, it must come from North America and 
Western Europe, for there are no other major 
sources. 

Differences of view within the Western alli- 
ance should not blind us to the fact that 
there is complete and unhesitating unity on 
the basic issue of the defense of the West. 

This was clearly demonstrated at the time 
of the Cuban crisis in 1962, and of the at- 
tempts by the Soviet Union to test the 
unity of the alliance by creating incidents 
on the Berlin autobahn last fall. 

In other words, the essential political unity 
within NATO in terms of the East-West 
struggle, the prosperity of our free societies, 
and the strength of our defense—all this 
makes it possible for us to air certain dif- 
ferences in public without impairing the 
foundations of our association. 

A true alllance between free peoples must. 
be evolutionary in character., We face new 
challenges and new opportunities in our 
world of change. 

Ido not wish to sound Pollyannish to you. 
I do not underestimate the disappointments 
and difficulties ahead of us. But I would not 
be speaking frankly if I did not express to 
you my conviction that in the long run, the 
road before the free world runs forward and 
upward. 

Now let us look for a few minutes at the 
changes which are taking place in Eastern 
Europe. There we see people who also have 
kindred ties with us but who were cut off 
from their share in European liberation and 
revival by the outcome of the war. In 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and 
Albania, Stalin envisaged a sphere of Soviet 
domination as a base for ultimate expansion 
over the rest of Europe. 

The Eastern European people were sealed 
off from the West and held down by Soviet- 
patterned police apparatuses. Their widely 
varying economies and national institutions 
were forced into a single Communist mold, 
through which the resources of the entire 
area were put at the disposal of the Soviet 
Union, Polish coal, Rumanian oll, Czecho- 
slovak uranium were drained off for Soviet 
use. The peasant agriculture of Eastern 
Europe was thrown into chaos and its pro- 
ductivity virtually killed by collectivization, 
to fit Stalin's blueprint of uniformity. When 
even native Communist leaders balked at the 
disregard for differing national needs, Stalin 
had them eliminated. To all appearances, 
he had succeeded in reducing the Eastern 
Eurpoean countries to identical satellites, 
only a step removed from disappearance by 
absorption into the Soviet Union. They 
formed the westward protrusion of a seem- 
ingly monolithic bloc, threatening the secu- 
rity of the rest of Europe from which they 
had been involuntarily cut off. 

But this monolith endured only as long 
as Stalin was there to impose it; after him 
it began to crack. Actually, its weaknesses 
had begun to show already in Stalin's last 
years, when in 1948, the Yugoslav Commu- 
nists rejected his interference and made their 
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country independent. Since then Poland, 
Hungary, Albania, and Rumania in differ- 
ing ways have challenged Soviet control, 
and throughout Eastern Europe the pattern 
imposed by Stalin has eroded away. 

We can see many reasons why this has 
happened; 

(1) Stalin's successors, struggling for his 
power, lacked his relentless grip. Further- 
more, they saw that changes were unavoid- 
able to rule Eastern Europe successfully; but 
in repudiating Stalin’s methods they opened 
the gates to the forces of change. 

(2) Economic difficulties, popular misery, 
and mounting national resentment over the 
years have exerted irresistible pressure on 
the Eastern European Communist regimes 
for change. 

(3) The Sino-Soviet split in the world 
Communist movement has encouraged the 
Eastern European regimes to act more inde- 
pendently and to try to solve their own press- 
ing problems, as the differing circumstances 
of each country may dictate. 

(4) The strength and dynamism of the 
West, and Wesern economic and cultural 
magnetism, exerted on Eastern Europe at its 
very doorstep, have exerted a strong pull on 
the Eastern European Communist govern- 
ments toward ties with the West. 

(5) The example of the front-runner in 
change—"“revisionist” Yugoslavia—has en- 
couraged some of the Eastern European 
members of the Soviet camp to follow a 
more independent course both in relation to 
Moscow and in programs at home. 

All of these factors played a part in the 
rise of strong nationalist and reformist fac- 
tions in the Polish and Hungarian parties 
in particular, and in the outbreak of the 
great crises of 1956, In Poland they led to 
reforms that, for Communists were drastic: 
abolition of collectivization, withdrawal of 
direct Soviet control over the armed forces, 
a, grant of considerable freedom to the 
church, a turning to the West for economic 
support. In Hungary they caused the his- 
toric uprising that pushed the Communists 
to the point of asserting full independence 
from Moscow, until the Soviets suppressed 
this move by armed force. 

The military crushing of the Hungarian 
independence movement, however, arrested 
the tides of change only momentarily. 
These tides are the same forces of national- 
ism, economic need, demand for more free- 
dom, and Western attraction, as before. The 
measures of Yugoslavia and of Gomulka's 
Poland have strengthened the hand of those 
in other Eastern European regimes who want 
to seek similarly unorthodox ways of making 
socialism work better in their own countries. 
More recently, the Chinese Communist chal- 
lenge to Moscow's authority, apart from at- 
tracting the hardshell Albanian leaders into 
shifting their allegiance to Peiping, has 
given added impulse to the independent 
tendencies of other Eastern European rulers- 
As a result, a quiet revolution is going for- 
ward—at an uneven pace among the differ- 
ent Eastern European countries, it is true. 
but with effects that seem bound to change 
all of them in the long run, 

Take Rumania as a leading example. Ita 
leacers have recently revealed their inten- 
tion of building up the Rumanian indus- 
trial system on a national plan of their on, 
in opposition to proposals of Moscow to 
subordinate Rumania to a scheme of Soviet- 
Eastern European joint development. They 
are turning to the West for the needed 
equipment. Meanwhile they have been fur- 
ther identifying their regime with the Ru- 
manian nation by a new emphasis on the 
national culture and by some downgrading 
of things Ruasian. 

In Poland, the posture of equality with 
Moscow assumed by the Gomulka regime in 
1956 has been maintained, as have generally 
Gomulka’s unorthodox experiments with 
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more freedom, individual farming, and close 
economic ties with the West. In trade, the 
Poles have recently even entered a far- 
reaching accord with their principal war- 
time foe, the West Germans. 

In Hungary, the Government has been 
steadily easing restrictions and opening jobs 
and education to non-Communists in an 
effort to conciliate the peoples; and, to spur 
output, it is restorting to such unorthodox 
steps as encouraging private production by 
peasants on collective farms. It recently 
stopped jamming Western broadcasts, and 
it now permits Hungarians, by the thou- 
sands, freely to travel to the West. It is 
trying to shift more of Hungary's trade to 
the West, as well. 

Czechoslovakia is tardily and only grad- 
ually discarding some of its leaders and 
trappings of the Stalin era. It has light- 
ened its travel restrictions, and is seeking 
improved relations with the West, including 
the United States. For the first time in 
years there are no American citizens in 
Czechoslovak prison. 

In Bulgaria, a spy trial was recently staged 
to warn the population against contacts 
With Americans, But the Government needs 
and seeks Western ties; it has settled U.S. 
Claims, for example, and it invites us to 
exhibit at its trade fair. Though a strict 
Police regime, it is also showing a novel 
flexibility in some of its economic policies, 
Such as promotion of private production on 
Peasant household plots. 

In Soviet-occupied East Germany, even 
the Stalinist regime of Ulbricht, stained with 
the shame of the Berlin wall, is attempting 
to devise ways of remedying its failures by 
borrowing capitalist-type incentives to help 
its ailing economy. There are other indi- 
Cations that the winds of change now blow- 
ing in Eastern Europe are beginning to be 
telt in East Germany. The time will surely 
Come when the people of Germany will be 
Teunited with each other in freedom and 
When the heroism and steadfastness of the 
People of West Berlin will thus be vindi- 
cated. 

These shifts and changes in the Eastern 
European scene have important meaning for 


to keep abreast with the evolving realities 
in the eastern half of Europe and to realize 
area is not now a solid bloc of 
nations, as Stalin tried to make it, or merely 
a group of satellites of the Soviet Union. 
The present trend presents a challenge to 


Pean peoples on a broad scale, through ex- 
Changes, trade, and other natural means. 

To sum up, we are today engaged in new 
4nd changing relations with both Western 
and Eastern Europe. 

The larger, long-range objectives of the 
United States with respect to Europe are 
Constant: we want Europe to be unified, se- 
cure, strong, free, and prosperous. 

As conditions in Europe change, so the 
Means that the United States uses to work 
toward the attainment of its objectives must 

necessarily change and evolve as the 
times require. 

The further implication of this truth is 
that the attitude of the American people to- 
Ward the phenomenon of change must itself 

into account the march of events. In 
way, we will be in a position to devise 
and support those policies which are best 
Calculated to serve our own broad interests. 
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lowa City, Iowa, Citizens Hit Anti-Civil 
Rights Bill Ad as “Offensive,” “Untrue” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
encouraging to note that many of the 
constituents I represent were incensed by 
the “$100 Billion Blackjack” newspaper 
advertisements which the Coordinating 
Committee for Fundamental Freedoms, 
Inc., published in Iowa newspapers last 
week. 

Two people in Iowa City, Iowa, wrote 
to the editor of the Iowa City (Iowa) 
Press Citizen to express themselves in 
opposition to the tactics of this type of 
misleading advertising. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to call attention to the letters to the 
editor which were written by Rev. L. D. 
Soens, chairman, Iowa City Human Re- 
lations Commission, and Mrs. D. H. 
Eggers, 1227 Pine Street, Iowa City. In 
inserting these expressions in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I commend these 
citizens for speaking out so forthrightly 
against what they feel are offensive and 
untrue statements: 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR—ANTI-CIVIL-RIGHTS 

BL Ap Hrr AS “OFFENSIVE,” “UNTRUE” 
To the Eprror: 

The political advertisement, “$100 Billion 
Blackjack,” carried in the March 11 issue 
of the Press-Citizen is diabolically clever in 
its use (or misuse) of words and terms, 
Where it does not mislead in terminology 
it succeeds in doing so by implication. 

For example, the word dictate“ is used to 
associate the Federal Government with 
every conceivable area, individuals, busi- 
nesses, labor, schools, States, and munici- 
palities, etc. It is further implied that the 
Federal Government is going to “interfere” 
with everything in these areas. No two 
words are more antagonistic to the average 
American than the words “dictator” and 
“interference.” The clever and indiscrim- 
inate use of these words can easily slant 
the readers’ entire interpretation of the 
matter at hand. This technique is not new 
and the need to usé it indicates the weak- 
ness of the stand being taken by the orga- 
nization sponsoring this advertisement. 

The attempt made in the advertisement 
to impress the reader with terms such as 
“total Federal control,” “omnipotent Presi- 
dent,” “dictatorial Attorney General,” is 
likewise an obvious maneuver to distract the 
average American from the real issue and 
meaning of the civil rights bill. The basic 
and fundamental principles on which this 
bill rest have long since been established. 
The intention and purpose of this bill is to 
enforce what has already been promised to 
individuals and groups by our Constitution 
and Bill of Rights. 

For almost 175 years we have proclaimed 
these rights and yet history points out that 
some of the most egregious violations of these 
rights have been in our own United States. 
If the rights are genuine ones (and they 
are), and if they have been officially “on our 
books" for many years, there are probably 
two explanations for the all too frequent 
violation of them. One, the law needs to 
be more fully spelled out and clarified. Two, 
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and perhaps more important, there needs to 
be a more effective and decisive manner of 
enforcing these. This latter has always been 
considered the responsibility of the execu- 
tive power of our American Government. 
The need to increase the Federal executive 
power, within the limit of its proper juris- 
diction, should not be automatically con- 
sidered as “dictatorial” or “omnipotent.” 

The simple truth is that the rights being 
sought by the bill which is currently before 
the U.S. Senate are so fundamental to men 
that unless we can clarify them, enforce 
them, and live by them, we are endangering 
not just a democracy but the very founda- 
tion of any type of effective society. The 
advertisers of the “$100 Billion Blackjack” 
are guilty of seriously misleading us with 
their claptrap of offensive terms and words. 
Perhaps it should be pointed out that this 
technique is almost an admission of error, 
since they feel compelled to resort to this 
rather than an accurate, clear, and simple 
statement of their real feelings—most of 
which can be summed under the term of 
“white supremacy.” 

Their interpretation of the intent and 
meaning of the bill, with references to var- 
ious titles, could, I am sure, be effectively 
and seriously questioned by men who are 
familiar with all the detalis of the bill itself. 
I leave this in the hands of those who are 
much more competent and I would certainly 
hope that such a person or group of persons 
would submit to the Press-Citizen a clarifica- 
tion of the individual charges made in the 
advertisement. 

The issue is far too important for us to be 
misled, especially at this crucial moment 
when our U.S. Senators from Iowa and every 
other State will be needing the encourage- 
ment and support of all of us. We must 
think right and encourage right. 

Rev. L. D. Sorns, 
Chairman, Iowa City Human Relations 
Commission. 
To the EDITOR: 

Iam writing, as I suppose many others will 
write, to express my disgust at the advertise- 
ment against the Federal civil rights bill 
which appeared in your paper on March 11. 
Of course we cannot deny these groups their 
right. to express their distorted views, but 
such a perversion of the truth cannot go 
unanswered. 

There is nothing in the proposed bill to 
alarm the fairminded person who conducts 
his affairs and business with equal oppor- 
tunity for all without regard to color, reli- 
gion, or ethnic origin. Only those who are 
determined to discriminate against certain 
minority groups within our society will be af- 
fected, and even then, unfortunately, it will 
affect far fewer groups and individuals and 
in far fewer ways than is suggested by the 
advertisement. 

It would be impossible to even list all the 
distortions and outright untruths that the 
ad contains and still keep this letter to a 
reasonable length. Under cover of a “big 
government” smokescreen they tried to hide 
their racist views, but they are obvious to 
anyone who carefully reads the material. 

Therefore, it came as no surprise to read in 
your paper of the same day that John Satter- 
field, listed in the ad as secretary of the Co- 
ordinating Committee for Fundamental 
American Freedoms, is a Mississippi lawyer 
and chief lobbyist against all civil rights 
legislation: presented in Congress. The Des 
Moines Register, also on March 11, reported 
that he is paid $2,000 a month by the Mis- 
sissipp! State Sovereignty Commission to do 
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the Coordinating Committee for Funda- 
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mental American Freedom, it also provides 
funds for many private white citizens coun- 
cils in the South. 

The proposed civil rights bill is a moderate 
attempt by the Federal Government to se- 
cure some measure of human rights for all 
citizens on an equal basis. This bill is lim- 
ited in who and what it can cover because 
Federal power in this area is limited. It is, 
however, an important step which we can all 
support by doing one thing that the ad sug- 
gests: “Write your Senators, both of them. 
Do it, now, today.” They will also be re- 
ceiving this kind of material and will be 
glad to know we haven’t been “taken in” 
by it. 

Mrs. D. H. EGGERS. 


“The Country Editor,” H, M. Baggarly, 
Discusses Extremists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
able H. M. Baggarly, editor of the Tulia 
Herald (Tulia, Swisher County, Tex.), 
has won many State and National honors 
as a journalist. He is recognized in the 
newspaper profession as being one of the 
most able editorial writers in a weekly 
paper in America. Time after time his 
own profession has recognized his ca- 
pabilities by awarding him national hon- 
ors in competition with all the editorial 
writers in America, 

Mr. Baggarly's column “The Country 
Editor” appears in his paper each week. 
The issue of the Tulia Herald for Thurs- 
day, March 12, 1964, carries another of 
Mr. Baggarly’s forceful, hard-hitting 
editorials dealing with the current politi- 
cal situation in America. I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp Mr. Bag- 
garly's column from the March 12, 1964, 
issue of the Tulia Herald under the title 
of “The Country Editor.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Country EDITOR 
(By H.M. Baggarly) 

More than 3 months have passed since that 
terrible November noon when a bullet struck 
down the President of the United States. 

In those first agonizing moments, those of 
us who knew and loved him, those of us 
who believed in his ideals, his patriotism, his 
integrity, his burning and insatiable desire 
to be a great President, and those of us who 
seethed with indignation that such a crime 
should be committed against the Office of 
President of the United States, regardless of 
its occupant, with one voice lashed out at 
and blamed for the crime those extremist 
groups who had been conducting a relentless 
campaign of hate against our President. 

Like the parent who loses a child and who 
perhaps blames the doctor during those first 
moments of shock, we laid the blame at 
the door of the hate mongers, those who 
had indicated by newspaper ad, pulpit, win- 
dow card, letters to the editor, and from the 
lecture platform that they would shed no 
tears if misfortune struck down the life of 
the President. 
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We had every reason to blame the right- 
wing extremists. They alone had been guilty 
of directing hatred against the person of the 
President. The Communists hate our sys- 
tem, desire that our Government be over- 
thrown, but it is not believed that even 
Khrushchev or Castro desired any personal 
harm to the President, that they harbored 
any personal illwill toward him. In fact, 
it was reported that tears welled up in 
Khrushchey’s eyes when he was informed of 
the tragedy. And Castro reacted with a curse 
on the head of anyone who would do such 
a thing. 

It is one thing to oppose a system or an 
institution. It is quite something else to 
hate an individual. 

After the parent has time to recover from 
the initial shock of losing his child, he 
quickly reappraises his hasty judgment. He 
begins to separate emotion from fact. 

So it is that now after our composure 
has been regained following November 22, 
we consider it appropriate to take a new look 
at the assassination, to view it, if possible, 
without emotion, simply as a fact of history. 

After 3 months, we again ask the question, 
“Was Kennedy a victim of hate?” 

We wish that evidence existed which might 
cause us to change our mind, that might 
cause us to charge his death to “one of those 
unfortunate things.“ We wish that if he 
had to die it could have been in a plane 
crash, that it could have been nothing more 
than an unhappy accident, perhaps from 
natural causes. 

But we must admit that our initial reac- 
tion was valid. 

Who was responsible for the death of Jesus 
Christ? Was it the ones who drew the as- 
signment to drive the nails through His 
hands and feet? Was it the one who wielded 
the sword? Was it Pilate? Was it the Jews? 
Or the Romans? 

The guilt lay at the feet of the society 
of that time that hated Him to the extent 
that it had decreed that He must be liqui- 
dated. Its reasoning was that the murder of 
one man was preferable to having the masses 
contaminated by His doctrine. 

Those who killed Him felt righteous. 

Society had given its approval to His cruci- 
fixion. The combined voice of the hate- 
mongers who shouted in unison, “Crucify 
Him,” were indeed the assassins of Jesus 
Christ. Had their cry been “Release Him,” 
he would have been released. 

Christ was assassinated by the rightwing 
extremists of His day. They desired to 
maintain the theological status quo. They 
resisted change even though change meant a 
better way. 

Prior to the crucifixion of Christ, the hate- 
mongers had caused other incidents. Christ's 
followers had been flogged and jailed. They 
had been reviled and humiliated. 

Christ and His followers, had they lived in 
another day, would no doubt have been the 
victims of hate literature. They would have 
been heckled by anonymous telephone calls 
in the small hours of the morning. They 
would have been struck over the head and 
Spat upon in Dallas. No doubt posters would 
have been affixed to telephone poles bearing 
the epithet, “Kill the Krist Klan.” 

Against this background, in this context, 
it would have been almost an anticlimax for 
some dim wit in the crowd to have.taken a 
shot at the victim of the hate campaign. 

Perhaps the most absurd comment origi- 
nating since November 22 was, “Communism 
killed Kennedy.“ The Communists had no 
use whatsoever for a Lee Oswald. They 
couldn't use an undisciplined, unstable devil 
like him. And they don't waste their bullets 
on a meaningless murder, especially when 
they had everything to lose and nothing to 
gain by murdering the President of the 
United States. Such an act could only have 
united the United States against commu- 
nism, to have set back their cause. It was 
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fascism, the rightwing extreme that is sys- 
tem loving and people hating, that killed 
John Kennedy, just as it was the rightwing 
extreme that killed Jesus Christ. t 

Its philosophy that “the end justifies the 
means” and "to fight communism we must 
use their own tactics” advocates murder, if 
necessary to promote its cause, 

Those who killed him felt righteous. 

Several rightwing extremists, since the as- 
sassination, have been quoted as approving 
the act on the grounds that it was better 
that Kennedy die than to have the country 
turned over to the Communists, 

Like the rightwingers of Christ's time, 
they, in the name of religion, were willing to 
resort to murder in order to promote what 
they considered “a good cause.” 

If rightwing religionists of Christ’s time 
were none to good to murder, what makes 
us think that history can’t repeat itself in 
this age? 

During the Dark Ages men were murdered 
in the name of organized Christianity. 

Even in our own beloved country, in New 
England, persons were executed for religious 
heresy in the name of the church. 

Should word come today that Chief Justice 
Earl Warren had been assassinated, who 
could be so naive as to say that this death 
wasn't caused by the campaign of hate that 
is now being waged against him? 

The Bible equates hate with murder. 

Assassinations of public officials have been 
much more than ordinary homicides. They 
represent a blow against an image by a seg- 
ment of society. 

The ideological battle that has been going 
on since 1932 has been between the liberal 
majority and the conservative minority. Our 
Nation faced a crisis in 1932. The people 
were tired of the old order in which the 
masses Of people were under the rule of Wall 
Street. The majority had been ruled by the 
«minority—a very small minority. 

We were nearer revolution in 1932 than at 
any time since 1776. Jobless men with hun- 
gry children are dangerous people. They 
aren't frightened by any term, even commu- 
nism, just so long as it promises to fill hun- 
gry bellies. 

A Republican victory in 1932 perhaps 
would have sparked revolution, had it fol- 
lowed the old conservative line of doing 
nothing, waiting for nature to take its 
course, hoping prosperity would somehow 
show up around the next corner, 

People resolved in 1932 that they no long- 
er wanted to be controlled by fate. They. 
along with Franklin Roosevelt, believed that 
there is such a thing as controlling the 
economic cycle that had traveled its pre- 
carious course of boom and bust through 
the years. ` 

We recall right after World War IT being 
told by some conservative oldtimers here in 
Tulia to get ready for the collapse of the 
economy which “always follows the inflation 
of war.“ In all seriousness, these men were 
convinced that depression had to come, that 
it was as inevitable as tomorrow's sunrise. 

When we suggested that the Government 
had economic machinery set up which could 
act as cushions against extremes in the eco- 
nomic cycle, something it did not have fol- 
lowing World War I, they laughed at us. 

“No government can do anything about 
prosperity and depression,” they sald. 
“These are uncontrollable forces.” 

But the Government did do something 
about the economic bust which normally 
would have followed World War II. It has 
been almost 20 years since the end of World 
War II * * * and we have avoided both 
runaway inflation and depression by manipu- 
lating such things as interest rates, flow of 
money into the economy, unemployment in- 
surance, social security, minimum wage laws, 
and the like. 

And all credit for this must go to the lib- 
eral philosophy of economics. 
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The simple fact is, people have been bet- 
ter off, they have lived better during the 
past 30 years than ever before in the his- 
tory of our country. And they aren't about 
to throw overboard those factors that have 
been responsible even though they were Gov- 
ernment-sponsored, And the millionaires 
haye prospered even more than the masses 
under Hberal government. Free enterprise is 
in a stronger position than it was in 1929. 

The election of Eisenhower in 1952 was 
not a repudiation of the New Deal. It was 
a question of personality and momentary is- 
sues, People liked Ike. They didn't like 
Adlai. They had been sold the idea that 
Truman harbored Communists and crooked 
cronies. They fell for the slogans “We want 
a change” and “I will go to Korea.” 

Despite the GOP platform of 1952, not one 
New Deal measure was repealed. 

Although the outcome of the 1964 elec- 
tion is predictable, even if it were not so 
we could still bank on the principle that 
Americans are not going to elect any man 
President who doesn't pledge to continue the 
way of life we have had since 1932. This 18 
another way of saying that we are going to 
have so-called liberal Presidents for a good 
many years to come. 


Value of Space Study 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to have reprinted in the RECORD, a 
very excellent editorial which appeared 
on Monday, March 9, 1964, in the Talla- 
hassee Democrat, of Tallahassee, Fla. 

This editorial points out very effec- 
tively the byproducts of the huge re- 
Search program which the United States 
has underway for the exploration of 
space and notes the tremendous bene- 
Ats which such research has had and is 
having on new products and advances 
for civilian products and technology. 


This is not merely a program to land 
& man on the moon but is a broad scien- 
tific program which has tremendous im- 
Pact on virtually every phase of human 
endeavor. The advances in structural 
Materials, methods of locomotion, medi- 
cine, diet, and thousands of other related 
flelds have and will benefit from our 
Space exploration program. 

Such research is going to pay huge 
dividends for the people of these United 
States in the years to come. 

The editorial follows: 

BYPRODUCTS or Space STUDY 


The search for new products that might 
Start new industries that will provide new 
jobs was stimulated by the surprising by- 
Products of space research outlined by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. Homer E, Newell, Associate Adminis- 

trator for Space Science and Applications, re- 
` Vealed this list to the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics: 

Collision-proof automobiles and other 
Bround vehicles using impact-limited equip- 
ment techniqucs developed for Ranger space- 
Croft; rooftop paints that change color 
With temperatures to provide maximum pro- 
tection from sunshine in summer and ab- 
Sorption of heat in winter; greatly reduced 
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corrosion metals; long-lasting, heat-resistant 
television sets and household appliances. 

There were also some health developments 
of possibly wide application, such as a cure 
for some types of stuttering; a diet that 
could sustain a man a month on 1 cubic foot 
of synthetic chemicals mixed with water (it 
can also reduce hemorrhoids, lower choles- 
terol levels and make ulcers inactive); a 
method of producing oxygen and food for 
orbiting space stations or space colonies, 
through the electrolytic splitting of water 
into hydrogen and oxygen. 

Apparently, the country is on the way to 
reaping unexpected civillan dividends from 
the billions it has invested in the space pro- 
gram. 


So That Bosses Can Boss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. LATTA. Mr, Speaker, the editor 
of the Indianapolis Star recently praised 
our colleague, the gentleman from 
Indiana, Representative EARL WILSON, in 
an editorial entitled “So That Bosses Can 
Boss.” I commend the editor in giving 
due praise to our colleague who has done 
such a splendid job in uncovering waste 
in our Defense Department. The edi- 
torial follows: 

So Tuar Bosses Can Boss 


Representative Eart, WiLson, of Indiana's 
Ninth District, has hit an important vein of 
pay dirt in his persistent prodding into the 
awarding of defense procurement contracts. 

He has begun to get into the devices by 
which policy actually is molded and con- 
trolled at the middle levels of the bureaue- 
racy. 

In a project in which he was Joined by Rep- 
resentative Jom KILGORE, of Texas, WILSON in- 
quired into the bidding preparations for two 
Navy procurement contracts covering over- 
haul of a number of World War II type 
planes. They discovered that access to nec- 
essary technical information was so tightly 
limited, and the time interval so short, that 
two firms which previously had performed 
such work held an almost insurmountable 
advantage. Moreover, the rules by which in- 
formation was limited were arbitrary and 
capricious, plainly made for the purpose of 
hampering prospective bidders, 

An especially interesting point about this 
instance is that the two Congressmen found 
no indication that instructions for a bid- 
rigging setup came from higher echelons. 
On’ the contrary, they concluded that the 
setup was established by middle-level manip- 
ulation of orders for what top officials prob- 
ably intended to be genuinely competitive 
bidding. 

“What the Secretary decides to do Is often 
turned about face 100 percent by the time 
action comes at a lower level,” said Wilson. 
“What Secretary McNamara decides to do 
and what is done at the lower levels are 
two distinct and different things. It is al- 
most as though he puts in a piece of white 
paper and it comes out red." 

This is a. significant observation which 
applies not only to the Department of De- 
tonse but to the other departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government. The 
lines of command are fantastically long and 
multipronged. Often lateral lines of shared 
responsibility between offices and even be- 
tween departments help to confuse the 
execution ot policy. 


This is one reason—though not the only 
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one—why basic Federal polices and attitudes 
change sọ little with changing administra- 
tions. It is also one reason for the difficul- 
ties and frustrations of trying to establish 
more effective congressional control over the 
spending and the other policies of the 
Government. 4 

It is not news that the situation exists. 
What is important is that inquisitive Con- 
gressmen have become interested in the 
effects on economy and effiicency in the 
operation of the Government. A really tho- 
rough exploration, based on a genuine and 
urgent desire to restore more effective con- 
trol from the congressional and top admin- 
istrative levels, is long overdue, We hope 
it will be done. 


Resolution on Meat Imports by the 
Kansas Livestock Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I want to call to the attention 
of Members of the House a resolution 
which was adopted by the Kansas Live- 
stock Association at its 51st annual con- 
vention held last week in Wichita. The 
Kansas association shares the great con- 
cern which many of us in Congress al- 
ready have expressed regarding the eco- 
nomic plight of the cattle industry, The 
impact of foreign imports is proving a 
detriment to the domestic livestock pro- 
ducers and represents a large factor in 
depressing prices. 

The Kansas Livestock Association 
rightfully urges the passage of legisla- 
tion in the immediate future to help 
remedy this situation. I have joined 
with the growing number of Members of 
the House in introducing legislation to 
limit imports of beef, veal, and mutton, 
and I take this opportunity to urge the 
Ways and Means Committee to schedule 
hearings on this matter. 

Following is the resolution adopted by 
the Kansas Livestock Association: 

Meat IMPORTS 

Whereas the State of Kansas now ranks 
fourth in the production of beef cattle; and 

Whereas the increases in the raising and 
feeding of beef cattle have contributed great- 
ly to economic growth and employment in 
the State, and we deplore the sharing of our 
markets with those of other countries to the 
extent that it is a detriment to our own 


Andustry: Be it therefore 


Resolved, That we request the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation re- 
stricting the importation of all meat to 6 
percent of the total domestic consumption 
during the year 1963; and 

Whereas the American National Cattle- 
men's Association has requested immediate 
enactment of Federal legislation setting quo- 
tas for limiting meat imports: Therefore be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Kansas Livestock Asso- 
ciation support the endeavors of the Ameri- 
can Cattlemen's Association in securing the 
restriction of imports, and hereby commend 
any efforts of the Kansas congressional dele- 
gation in securing the of H.R. 10351 
or similar legislation in the 
Tuture. 


immediate 
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Fourth District of Washington Question- 


naire Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
~~ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, in early 
February I sent approximately 100,000 
questionnaires into nearly every home in 
the Fourth Congressional District of the 
State of Washington. Approximately 19 


~ 4th Congressional District (12 counties) 
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percent of these questionnaires were 
completed and returned to me. Many 
of the residents of my district took the 
time to enclose additional comments in 
explanation of their views. I am proud 
that the residents of my district are par- 
ticipating in the affairs of government in 
this manner. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I sent the dis- 
trictwide tabulation of the questionnaire 
result to the President, and under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit the tabulation, by percentages, 
for the information of all Members of 
Congress and others interested. 

The material referred to follows: 


/ Percent 


No 


Zona pe S EE | 


9. if oy are a wheatgrower, do you 
is 


spond 


subject to negotiation? 


moon? 
16, Congress ma 
work o 


consider 


Do favor this pro UC Sa st ew 
care think Congress should enact new wheat legisiation 


7 
Docs the House of Representatives have your support in sharply reducing foreign aid — 


r 222. Pear See 
think the U.S. ownership and management of the Panama Canal should be 


Communist regime from Cuba 44 
15, Should the United States cooperate with Soviet Russia in a joint expedition to the 
may consider legislation t to discourage industry from allowing employees to 


Would you favor such a proposal 7) nee eae ee 38 52 10 


t Only wheatgrowers opinion tabulated. j 


Let Us Stir Scranton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
fluential Washington Star in recent 
months has carried a number of articles 
favorable to the candidacy of Gov. Wil- 
liam Scranton, of Pennsylvania. 

Many Members of Congress hope that 
the Governor will respond to these stir- 
rings. 

Bill Scranton can give this Nation the 
necessary leadership it needs to restore 
the confidence and respect of the United 
States by other nations. 

Following is the editorial: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Mar. 4, 1964] 
Strerep Ur 

In his appearance on “Meet the Press“ a 

little more than 2 weeks ago, Governor 


Scranton was asked what would be neces- 
sary to make him become an open candidate 
for the Republican presidential nomination, 
The Pennsylvania Governor replied that he 
needs to get “stirred up,” and that so far 
“I haven't seen or felt these stirrings.” 

Something must have happened in the 
interim, for the Governor, in his address 
last night to the Economic Club in New 
York, sounded to us very much like a man 
who is both stirred up and ready to- go. 
Having previously expressed our belief that 
Governor Scranton would make the best 
Republican candidate, we hope this is the 
case. 

Most of the speech, in the best tradition, 
was devoted to an attack on the political 
enemy. The Democratic Party, he said, 
“dreams noble thoughts,” but when the time 


comes to govern it is “hamstrung by its 


reactionaries, who smash the dreams and 
leave the political landscape strewn with 
the broken promises of a deadlocked party.” 

What does Mr. Scranton see as an alterna- 
tive to this deadlocked party? Obviously, a 
Republican victory with the right candidate. 

The Governor chose not to name names. 
But it requires no major exercise of the 
imagination to identify the GOP aspirants 
he had in mind when he warned against 
me- “ the Democrats, when he said 
Republicans must make it clear they do not 
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believe America’s problems will disappear if 
we all merely wrap ourselves in the Stars 
and Stripes, and, finally, when he declared 
the Republicans “must make it clear that 
conservatives will have nothing to do with 
the forces of reaction.” 

All of this propels the Governor a long 
step forward in the Republican race. He 
feels the stirrings—no doubt about that. 
But it stops short of putting him in the 
shoes of an open, avowed candidate. If he 
wants to, he can still pull back. But we 
hope the Governor will stay out in the open, 
and that the New York speech marks at least 
the beginning of a serious effort to put his 
thinking before the country. 

Governor Scranton has said that he would 
respond to an honest draft, and on his record 
he is endowed with a high order of political 
Sagacity. We hope this sagacity is such 


` that he does not think a draft is necessarily 


the equivalent of a tornado. 


The Late U.S. Senator James M. Mead, 
of New York 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to express my grief and sorrow at the 
news of the passing of a former Member 
of this House and a former Member of 
the other body, Senator James M. Mead, 
of New York. 

Although it was not my privilege to 
have been able to serve in this Congress 
with Jim Mead, I had the privilege of 
knowing him well after his retirement 
from the Congress and, of course, I had 
followed his record closely during his 
service back in the Senate in the 1940's. 

Senator Mead was one of the most 
beloved legislators from the Empire 
State. He was known from one end of 
the State to the other. He served all 
the people of the State well. He served 
his State, his country, and his party with 
great ability and dedication. 

Jim Mead’s political strength was al- 
ways based on the confidence and sup- 
port of the individual citizen, the rank 
and file workingman or woman, the so- 
called little fellow. Though his home 
was in the upstate area, and though he 
served his home district in this House 
with distinction for some 20 years, Jim 
Mead became an eloquent and effective 
spokesman in the Senate for all the 
people of our State, upstate as well as 
those in the great metropolitan area of 
the city of New York. 

Mr. Speaker, in an age when it seems 
increasingly clear that high political of- 
fice comes more readily to those of 
wealth than it does to those without in- 
dependent financial resources, Jim 
Mead’s career is proof not only that a 
man of modest circumstances can indeed 
rise to the high office of U.S. Senator 
from New. Vork, but that when he does 
so, he graces that office, as Jim Mead 
graced it, with ability, with integrity, 
and with a warm and charming 
humanity. 
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We in New York will sorely miss Jim 
Mead. To his family, Mrs. Stratton and 
I extend our deepest sysmpathy in their 
loss. 


Smokescreen on Civil Wrongs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Iowa was one of the States se- 
lected by the Coordinating Committee 
for Fundamental Freedoms, Inc. for the 
Publication of its full-page newspaper 
advertisements under the title, “$100 Bil- 
lion Blackjack: The Civil Rights Bill.” 

What concerns many of us who fought 
hard and long to get a reasonable and 
moderate civil rights bill through the 
House is that this scurrilious approach is 
being used at a time when the civil rights 
bill faces a test in the Senate of the 
United States. It is hoped that the 
thoughtful Members of that body will 
be no more than in by the “big Gov- 
ernment” scare than have the editors of 
many of the papers who carried the ad- 
vertisement. As a case in point, I offer 
an editorial from the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register of Wednesday, March 11, 
“Smokescreen on Civil Wrongs,” which 
exposes the ad for what it is—“a smoke- 
Screen attempting to cloud the funda- 
mental issue of civil wrongs based on ra- 
cial discrimination.” 

The article follows: 

SMOKESCREEN ON CIVIL WRONGS 

Americans are being bombarded these 
Gays with an advertising and pamphlet cam- 
Paign purporting to show that the civil 
rights bill now before the U.S. Senate is real- 
ly an attempt to expand the role of the Fed- 
eral Government. One of the newspaper 
Advertisements appeared in the Register 
March 9. 

Spearheading the campaign is the Co- 
Ordinating Committee for Fundamental 
American Freedoms. In this particular ad- 
vertisement, the committee makes no at- 
tempt to uphold segregation and indulges in 
No racist diatribes. Its strategy is to at- 
tempt to capitalize on the fear of “big gov- 
ernment” with such labels for the civil rights 
Measure as “the Socialists‘ omnibus bill” and 
description of it as "a cynical design to make 
even the least of us, black and white, subject 
to the whim and caprice of Government 

ucrats.“ 

Secretary of the committee is John Sat ter- 
field, a Alississippi native who is former pres- 
ident of the American Bar Association. Sat- 
terfield does not speak for the ABA in these 
Activities. He speaks for the State of Missis- 
sippi. Satterfield is registered with Con- 
Gress as a lobbyist for the Mississipp! State 
Sovereignty Commission at a salary of $2,000 
a month. The sovereignty commission is a 

te agency supported by public funds, ded- 
2 to supporting the segregationist way 

. 

Among the recipients of funds from the 
Sovereignty commission are the private 
White citizens’ councils and their campaign 
for “racial integrity.” The sovereignty com- 
Mission has been one of the main sources 
Of financial support for the Coordinating 

ttee for Fundamental American Free- 
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We hope no one will be taken in by the 
“Federal dictatorship” line being peddled 
by this outfit in connection with the civil 
rights bill. The measure gives the Federal 
Government very little authority for dealing 
with discrimination that has not been exer- 
cised for years by numerous State and local 
governments, and in part by the Federal 
Government. 

The measure establishes a method under 
Federal law for coping with discrimination 
in public accommodations and employment 
that is far less comprehensive and has light- 
er penalties than the State laws Iowans have 
been living under, in some cases for more 
than 80 years. 

The civil rights bill passed the U.S. House 
by a 290-130 margin. The 152 Democrats 
and 177 Republicans who supported it are 
hardly supporters of “socialism.” 

The “big government” issue is in this case 
a smokescreen attempting to cloud the 
fundamental issue of civil wrongs based on 
race discrimination. It should not be al- 
lowed to obscure the need for further Federal 
action to secure human rights. 


Iowa General Assembly Adopts Census 
Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave- to extend my remarks in the 
Recor», I include House Concurrent 
Resolution 5 adopted by the Iowa Gen- 
eral Assembly recently. I am sure this 
resolution will be of interest to all Mem- 
bers of Congress: 

[Resolution of the State of Iowa General 
Assembly} 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 5 


Whereas apportionment of the Iowa Leg- 
islature and seats in Congress are based on 
the U.S. census, and allocations of Federal 
aid are based on population formulas, it is 
imperative that people be counted in their 
voting residences; and 

Whereas it appears that the present statu- 
tory rules for taking the U.S. census are 
very broad and administrative rules decree 
that servicemen overseas are not included 
in the count at all; and servicemen in the 
United States are counted where they are 
stationed and college students are counted 
where they attend college and not in the 
county or precinct of their voting residence; 
and 

Whereas it appears that these persons 
should be counted at their place of voting 
residence in order to. fairly apportion legis- 
latures and Members of Congress, and to in- 
sure fairness in allocation of Federal funds: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house (the senate con- 
curring), That we request the Congress of 
the United States to give serious considera- 
tion to enactment of a statute to insure 
that are counted at their voting 
residence in the forthcoming U.S. census; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the house 
of representatives be instructed to forward 
a copy of this resolution to the Iowa Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States and to the 
Secretary of Commerce of the United States. 

We, Robert W. Naden, Speaker of the 
House of Iowa, and William R. Kendrick, 
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chief clerk of the house, hereby certify that 
the above and foregoing resolution was 
adopted by the house and senate of the 60th 
general assembly in extraordinary session. 
Roser? W. NADEN, 
Speaker of the House. 
WILLIAM R. KENDRICK, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


Firmness Toward Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I had not 
given too much attention to President 
Johnson’s remarks before the OAS on 
Monday until I came upon the editorial 
in yesterday’s Washington Post entitled 
L. B. J. and Latin America.” The Post 
in describing the President's redefinition 
of our position in regards to Panama 
used the derogatory phrases it normally 
employs when anyone does violence to 
its sense of omniscience in the field of 
foreign affairs. Critical comments such 
as “hopelessly inept,” “mediocre,” “se- 
mantic quibbling,” sum up the Post's 
description of what to me was a firm, 
statesmanlike statement, setting forth 
the official conclusion that we have trav- 
eled as far down the road to appease- 
ment as we intend to go. And, of course, 
the Washington Post will continue to be 
dissatisfied with anyone who espouses 
less than complete capitulation to those 
pipsqueak dictators, and, also with those 
who undertake to defend the sovereignty 
and prestige of the United States. 


Addressing myself specifically to the 
Panamanian situation, I am encouraged 
by the reports dispatched by Columnist 
Marguerite Higgins who is on the scene 
in Panama City. Writing on March 13, 
she leads off with this statment: 

Panama's effort to pin charges of “crimes 
against humanity” on the United States in 
connection with last January's rioting 
have—so far—boomeranged. 


~ And a bit farther along in her dispatch 
she makes this observation: 

The Government of Panama instructed its 
National Guard “not to interfere” or attempt 
to control the crowds variously equipped 
with rocks, rifles, machineguns, and Molotov 
cocktails, 


In a subsequent article this same 
reporter pinpoints a truism in regards 
to our Panamanian policy—which in- 
deed should be the basis for our overall 
foreign policy—with this comment: 

If Washington is to pursue a sensible 
policy, it is essential that the American 
public be mature enough to face the truth 
about relations with Panama in the fore- 
seeable future, the truth is that no amount 
of concessions on the Panama Canal Treaty, 
no amount of economic aid will make the 
Panamanians like—let alone love—the 
United States of America. 


And then she underscores our equivo- 
cation in our dealings with communist- 
ically oriented loudmouths like Castro 
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by quoting a Panamanian student leader 
as follows: 

All that we know is that Washington is 
far more afraid of Castro than Fidel is of 
Washington, And Castro is on our side. 


I do not accept the accusation that 
Washington is afraid of either Castro or 
the opportunistic leaders of Panama, 
even though the nervous nellies in charge 
of our foreign policy seem to be obsessed 
with the idea that we must be everlast- 
ingly withdrawn from a position of firm- 
ness. Thus itis that I am delighted that 
President Johnson has refused to com- 
mit this Nation beyond a willingness to 
sit down and talk with Panama and has 
reaffirmed that we are not going to sur- 
render our sovereign rights as a pre- 
requisite to resumption of diplomatic 
relations, which is of far more impor- 
tance to the Panamanians than it is 
to us. 

And who knows? Perhaps out of this 
Panamanian flasco will be born a new 
policy of firmness in our interchange 
with other nations and having taken a 
firm stand with friend and foe alike we 
shall thereafter maintain our position, 
the wails of spineless allies or domestic 
appeasers to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


Meat Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. DOLE, Mr. Speaker, the growing 
concern throughout the livestock indus- 
try over the impact of beef imports on 
domestic cattle prices is reflected in the 
resolution adopted at the convention of 
the Kansas Livestock Association at 
Wichita, Kans., on March 14, 1964. 

Livestock producers view as com- 
pletely unrealistic and inadequate, the 
recently announced voluntary import 
cutbacks by Australia and New Zealand. 
They are convinced enactment of legis- 
lation is the only solution to this prob- 
lem, and I submit the resolution and in- 
vite the attention of my colleagues to it: 

RESOLUTION ON MEAT IMPORTS 

Whereas the State of Kansas now ranks 
fourth in the production of beef cattle; and 

Whereas the increases in the raising and 
feeding of beef cattle have contributed 
greatly to economic growth and employment 
in the State, and we deplore the sharing of 
our markets with those of other countries 
to the extent that it is a detriment to our 
own industry: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we request the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation re- 
stricting the importation of all meat to 6 
percent of the total domestic consumption 
during the year 1963; and 

Whereas the American National Cattle- 
men's Association has requested immediate 
enactment of Federal legislation setting 
quotas for limiting meat imports: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Livestock Asso- 
ciation support the endeavors of the Amer- 
can National Cattlemen's Association in se- 
curing the restriction of imports, and hereby 
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commend any efforts of the Kansas congres- 
sional delegation in securing the passage of 
HR. 10351 or similar legislation in the 
immediate future. 


Dr. Ruth E. Wagner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
President recently has called attention 
to the need for a greater recognition of 
the part women have played in the pro- 
fessions. 

I am happy to inform my colleagues 
that my congressional district of Oak- 
land County, Mich., counts itself for- 
tunate on this score. 

A great many of our residents in Oak- 
land County owe their good health and 
even their lives to Dr. Ruth Wagner. 

Dr. Wagner retired last year after 39 
years of medical practice. Recently, the 
Daily Tribune of Royal Oak, Mich., pub- 
lished an article about Dr. Wagner and 
her early life which I think my colleagues 
will find interesting: 

RETIRED Dr. RUTH WAGNER RETAINS 
PHYSICIAN'S CONCERN 

Dr. Ruth E. Wagner, first woman doctor 
in Royal Oak, often delivered babies by coal 
oll lamps, with the nervous father holding 
the lamp. “Once,” she recalled, “a grand- 
mother held the only lamp in the house. She 
went to the kitchen for more hot water and 
the lamp went with her. I was left, in total 
darkness, to tie the umbilical cord. 

“Dr. Ruth” hung out her first shingle in 
1924, at Thirteen-Mile and Rochester 
Roads—painting her own sign incidentally. 
Even that was a professional job, for she had 
studied medical drawing at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, under Dr. Max Broedel, the best in 
the business. 

She has lived at 315 Ellen, Royal Oak, with 
her longtime friend, Mrs. Thomas Gillmor, 
since the death of Mr. Gillmor in 1957. They 
have a summer place in Windsor. 

“My 39 Years in Medicine“ —she retired 
last June—were reviewed by her as speaker 
at the Friday meeting of the Ezra Parker 
Chapter, DAR, which she and her mother 
joined together in 1935. 

But the lady doctor evidenced her contin- 
uing interest by concluding her review of the 
past with a warning for the present. 

“I'd like to shout from the housetops: 
Read again Rachael Carson’s best seller 
‘Silent Spring.’ As a physician I urge it. 
Every word is true. You will be aware that 
the threat of enemies at war is no more de- 
structive than our ‘enemies’ who, in the 
name of progress, by insecticides and herbi- 
cides to control insects and weeds, are de- 
stroying our forests, our food crops, and pol- 
luting our water supply. The book is now 
in paper back form, at 75 cents. 

“Yes, there’s something you can do about 
it. Write your Congressmen, them to 
vote for measures prohibiting the wholesale 
spraying of our farms and forests. Perhaps 
some salvage of wild life and flora can yet be 
accomplished.” 

ENTER DIPHTHERIA 

“Soon after I opened my office,” said Dr. 
Ruth, “a little girl became acutely ul in 
school and was brought to me, I took her 
immediately to Herman Kiefer Hospital, 
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Detroit, where they performed a tracheotomy. 
Unfortunately, she died that night. 

“Great alarm spread through the area, 
as parents realized that their own young- 
sters had been exposed to this deadly infec- 
tion. We telephoned Lansing for aid in this 
emergency. By motorcycle the State police 
delivered several hundred doses of diph- 
theria antitoxin. 

“Next morning we set up a clinic in Oak 
Ridge School. Dr, Palmer Sutton, Dr. Fred 
Reid and I gave shots to all children, as 
well as adults, who came. We worked all 
day and far into the night, but it was worth 
it. Not one person who received the antl- 
toxin contracted diphtheria, 

Today a case of diphtheria is rare. Yet 
when I started practice it was quite common. 
So common that I frequently could diagnose 
it when entering the patient’s home by its 
distinctive odor. Many cases of so-called 
croup turned out to be diphtheria.” 


LIKED WHAT SHE SAW 


Dr, Ruth brought more than technical 
skill to Royal Oak. Wanting to get away 
from apartment life in Detroit, she came out 
to look the town over, and liked what she 
saw. Her deepening affection for its people 
over the years proved to be mutual. She 
was named Best Citizen of the Year in 1952 
by the Royal Oak Chamber of Commerce, 

Her wide range of interest includes charter 
memberships in the YMCA and the Royal 
Oak Soroptomists. For many years a club- 
room was available in the basement of her 
office at Eleven-Mile and Center to orga- 
nizations needing a meeting place. She 
moved into these familiar offices in 1936, 

Michigan State University added her to its 
Distinctive Alumni in 1961. And she was 
chosen Top Medical Woman of the Year 
by the American Medical Association in 1958. 

SUNNYBROOK HOSPITAL 


“In the 1920's hospital facilities were ex- 
tremely scarce in this area,” said Dr. Ruth. 
“Detroit and Pontiac hospitals were usually 
too crowded to accept patients from Royal 
Oak. I decided to have my own hospital, 
and in 1929 bought a 100-year-old, rambling 
white house on Sunnybrook at Rochester. 
We soon had 20 beds for adults and 7 
cribs for infants. It was not easy to meet 
all the requirements of the Michigan Fire 
Department Child Welfare Commission and 
American Hospital Association. We were in- 
deed proud when approved by the American 
College of Surgeons, the highest honor a hos- 
pital can receive. I operated Sunnybrook 
from 1930 through 1940. 

“Finally, however, came the realization 
that hospitals had become ‘big business’. 
Labor costs shot up, as well as food and 
medical supplies. Gone were the days when 
we could swap medical care for a load of 
potatoes, a freshl¥ butchered pig, or a few 
days’ work in our laundry or sewing room.” 

She was a member of the William Beau- 
mont Hospital staff for its opening in 1955 
until her retirement. 


BECAUSE OF VITAMINS 


“Probably the question I have been asked 
most frequently over the years is this: ‘How 
did you happen to choose the practice of 
meaicine?’ 

“Well, my first love was home economics. 
In 1916 I was graduated with that major 
from Michigan Agricultural College (now 
Michigan State University) at Lansing, A 
new word, ‘vitamin,’ had begun to appear 
in articles of the day while I was still in 
college. It was discovered that diseases in 
many cases, were the result of nutritional 
and vitamin deficiencies. I just had to know 
the why and wherefor of this new theory. 
The logical place to find out was medical col- 
lege. So I enrolled at the Detroit College 
of Medicine, and graduated in 1922." 

ONCE A TOWN PUMP 


When introducing her warning Dr. Ruth 
said, “Before the advent of the Daily Trib- 
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une,“ there was a town pump at about 
Eleven-Mile and Rembrandt. Women of the 
town gathered daily to exchange the news, 
and to fill palls with clear, pure water. 

“But gone are the days when Mother Earth 
furnished this pure, healthful water. One 
of the tragedies of our time is that, in the 
name of progress, the flora and fauna by 
which nature provided purification of water, 
are being destroyed by man's mixing of pol- 
sonous chemicals with the waste of industry, 
and powerful detergents with our household 
sewage.” 


Financing the U.S.S.R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, it is 
reported that high Government officials 
are turning over in their minds the pos- 
sibility of acceptance of an astounding 
proposal by the Soviet Union that we 
extend the Reds long-term credit on 
goods exported to them, a request that is 
nothing short of preposterous. 

The case against extending long-term 
credit to the U.S.S.R. and helping to 
boost the Red economy on the install- 
ment plan is well stated in an editorial, 
“Financing the Russians,” which ap- 
peared in the March 10 issue of the Los 
Angeles Times. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the editorial at this 
point: 


FINANCING THE RUSSIANS 


With straight face and excessive gall, the 
Russians again are seeking long-term credits 
from the United States in order to finance a 
Major expansion of trade between our two 
Countries. The idea should be rejected forth- 
With. 

It is true that the whole question of 
East-West trade, to begin with, is complex. 
It ig made even more complex for the United 
States to approach because of the emotional 
content often embodied in the popular ar- 
guments both in favor of and opposed to an 
83 flow of goods between the rival 

ocs, 

But one point in the debate is simplicity 
itself: 


Whatever the levels East-West trade may 
Teach in the future, it would be dangerous 
for the free world to increase exports to Com- 
Munist nations on the basis of long-term 
credits. 

It is one thing for the United States and 
Other Western nations to sell nonstrategic 
goods to the Soviet bloc for cash or gold or 
On short-term credit, as in the case of our 
recent sale of wheat to Moscow. Then an 
almost immediate exchange of values takes 
Place, with each side giving and taking in 
What it deems to be its own best interest. 

That approach can be defended. 

Quite another matter is selling to the 
Russians on an extended installment plan, 
which U.S. law prohibits pending settlement 
n Soviet Union’s outstanding lend-lease 

But even once the lend-lease debt nego- 

tions are concluded, for the United States 
to let the Soviet defer payment for imports ~ 
Over a prolonged period would amount to 

ing ourselves some portion of the So- 
viet economy's growth. 

And that, of course, would be utter fool- 
ishness. 
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In presenting the Soviet suggestion to an 
American Government delegation on Friday, 
First Deputy Premier Alexei Kosygin de- 
clared that the Soviet Union could supply 
the United States with anything we now buy 
from West Europe—and at lower prices. 

In which case, one is tempted to wonder, 
why do the Soviets anticipate a need for 
long-term credit? The fact is that any- 
where Soviet goods have found their way to 
free world markets their quality very often 
has left much to be desired. And most of 
what the Soviet Union. has to offer, the 
United States doesn't need. 

Perhaps the most astonishing aspect of 
the Soviet official's suggestion was his impli- 
cation that Washington should consider ex- 
tending the same trade credit terms to Mos- 
cow that Moscow grants in its ald programs 
to underdeveloped nations. That is, on a 
12-year basis at 2 percent interest. 

As ridiculous as that may seem, it was 
perhaps no mofe so than the subsequent 
comment by the head of the American dele- 
gation that received the proposal, Under 
Secretary of Commerce Clarence D, Martin. 

Martin said that he felt Kosygin's pro- 
posals are worth considering. 

Decidedly, they are not. 


Kiwanis Pennies for Sports and Olympics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call to the attention of the Congress 
a most noteworthy project that has been 
adopted as an official function of the 
California-Nevada-Hawaii District of 
Kiwanis International. 

The project is called Kiwanis Pennies 
for Sports and Olympics—KPSO—and 
its primary purpose is to help finance 
US. Olympic teams. To participate in 
KPSO, members of the many Kiwanis 
clubs in the district are asked to donate 
at least a penny a week toward the 
cause, 

The project has met with fine success. 
The district has already collected over 
$7,000 and hopes to increase that 
amount by at least $5,000 more by the 
time the first official presentation is 
scheduled to be made at the forthcom- 
ing Kiwanis International Convention 
in Los Angeles June 28 to July 2. Be- 
cause of the success of KPSO, Kiwanis 
clubs. in other districts have inquired 
about KPSO and at least one has started 
an identical project. 

Kiwanis Pennies for Sports and Olym- 
pics was initiated because of a desire to 
have strong teams represent the United 
States in the Olympics and also due to 
the belief that financing of Olympic ac- 
tivities should be regarded by Americans 
as a special citizen undertaking which 
should not be turned over to the Federal 
Government by default. 

The California-Nevada-Hawaii Dis- 
trict is showing how this can be done in 
an organized and effective manner under 
Kiwanis Pennies for Sports and Olym- 


pics. The officers and members of par- 


ticipating Kiwanis Clubs merit a warm 
vote of thanks for their fine work. 
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Seneca Indians Deprived of Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr, O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, while 
the Senate of the United States debates 
the question of civil rights, the U.S, Gov- 
ernment is completing an act of true 
deprivation by the Government itself 
of the property rights guaranteed not 
only by the Constitution of the United 
States, article XIV, but by the U.S, treaty 
of 1794 with the Seneca Indians. 

Stalin himself could not have broken 
a treaty more faithlessly than the US. 
Government, in breaking the treaty with 
the Seneca Nation. 

The least that the Senate of the 
United States could do would be to stop 
their discussions long enough to pass 
the bill to truly protect civil rights as 
meant by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, an excellent article on 
this subject by Haynes Johnson, staff 
writer, Evening Star of March 17, 1964, 
follows: 

Senecas BITTER AS UNITED STATES IGNORES 

‘Treaty 
(By Haynes Johnson) 

The gates will begin to close on the Kin- 
zua Dam in northwestern Pennsylvania this 
spring. The Allegheny River will rise and 
flood the lowlands winding through the 
mountains 35 miles back to Salamanca, N.Y. 

As the land disappears, so will the oldest 
active treaty the United States has, the treaty 
of 1794 with the Seneca Indians. With it 
goes the Senecas’ way of life. 

Even before that treaty was signed, George 
Washington had solemnly pledged to the 
Senecas “that in the future you cannot be 
defrauded of your lands, that you possess 
the right to sell, and the right of refusing 
to sell your lands.” 

“Hear well, and let it be heard by every 
person in your nation,” Washington wrote 
Cornplanter, Half Town, and Great Tree, 
chiefs of the Senecas, “that the President 
of the United States declares that the Gen- 
eral Government considers itself bound to 
protect you in all the lands secured by you 
by the treaty * * * that, therefore, the sale 
of your lands in future, will depend entire- 
ly upon yourselves.” 

The Senecas did not sell their lands; they 
are being taken. What the Government had 
promised never would happen is happening. 

CONCERN OVER TREATIES 

“We are hearing a great deal about treaties 

these days,” Senator Scorr, Republican, of 

vania, told his colleagues recently, 
“Concern is expressed over whether the So- 
viets might violate the Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty, or the Panamanians the canal treaty, 
or the Cubans our Guantanamo Base treaty. 
But small attention has been given to“ * * 
one of our very oldest treaties, a treaty with 
the Seneca Indians. 

“These people have not been compensated 
for the loss of their homes and lands. They 
are growing desperate, and angry, and they 
have every right to do so. * * At a time 
when the Senate is about to take up historic 
civil rights legislation, it would be a sad 
paradox indeed if we did not meet this urgent 
obligation to the Seneca Indians.” 

This week the story that began 170 years 
ago may come to a close on Capitol Hill. In 
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keeping with that history of proud men and 

broken pledges, even the final act is obscured 

by greater events and surrounded by ironies. 
HEARINGS TO START 


Tomorrow, the Senate Interior Committee 
is scheduled to begin hearings on s bill to 
provide compensation to the Senecas. For 
although the dam is nearing completion and 
some 700 persons must move by October 1, 
the Indians have not yet received a penny 
to assist them. 

But here, too, the Senecas“ fate is uncer- 
tain: The bill to aid them comes up in the 
midst of the sound and fury of the civil rights 
debate. If a filibuster develops, it will fur- 
ther delay the final act of the Seneca story. 

After lengthy hearings, the House last 
month passed a bill providing $20,150,000 for 
reparation, relocation, and rehabilitation for 
the Senecas. While the Senecas felt the bill 
did not provide enough, they backed it and 
urged immediate action in the Senate. 

Last week, the Senate Interior Subcommit- 
tee cut the bill by 64 percent, approving only 
$9 million. 

Although the subcommiteee met in execu- 
tive session, the cuts in the bill seemed to 
result from a reliance on a “formula” used 
for Indian settlements in the West. In some 
Western cases, Congress used a per capita 
amount of $2,250 for the members of a tribe 
as compensation for rehabilitation, 

The Senacas contend that such a formula 
ignores their needs—and the promise of 
President Kennedy to help them create a 
new way of life. As a spokesman said, “This 
explains why American Indians still believe 
that our Government sometimes speaks with 
a ‘forked tongue“ 


BETRAYAL CHARGED 


To the Indians, the Senate committee 
action only added to a feeling of betrayal. 
They point out, bitterly, that 3 years ago the 
Government gave the Pennsylvania Railroad 
$20 million for a 28-mile right-of-way taken 
for the Kinzua project. 

“As if it were not bad enough faith to cut 
the heart out of the Senecas treaty- protected 
land, a group of Senators in the Interior 
Committe seems intent on also cutting the 
heart out of Seneca hopes for an effective 
new way of life,” said Walter Taylor, a repre- 
sentative of the Senecas from the Philadel- 
phia Quakers. “This type of pennypinching 
at the expense of national honor we call per- 
fidious political parsimony. 

“We look for some senatorial soul search- 
ing on both practical and moral grounds. It 
is hard for conscientious Americans to com- 
prehend how some Senators will work to 
spare citizens the burden of 11 cents each in 
constructive reparations for our unilateral 
violation of a solemn treaty. 


FLOOD CONTROL DAM 


“We are just hoping that the Senate will 
not ask us to pay the high cost of cheapness 
in our legislative efforts to make amends for 
a very great wrong.” 

The problems for the Senecas did not oc- 
cur overnight. For more than 30 years the 
Army Corps of Engineers has been talking 
about building a dam at Kinzua to protect 
from flooding a vast area extending 200 
miles south of Pittsburgh. 

In 1938 Congress authorized a comprehen- 
sive flood-control system in the Ohio River 
Basin—including construction of an Al- 
legheny reservoir and a dam at Kinzua. 

Some funds were appropriated for studies 
and exploratory work, but nothing further 
was done until the early 1950's, 

PROPOSAL REJECTED 


In the meantime, the Senecas fought for 
their land. They retained Dr. Arthur E. 
Morgan, former president of Antioch 
and at one time chief engineer of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. He came up with an 
alternative proposal in 1957 calling for con- 
struction of a dam on Conewango Creek and 
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of a reservoir to divert water back into farm- 
land and Lake Erle. 

The Corps of Engineers rejected the pro- 
posal as too expensive and otherwise imprac- 
tical. Dr. Morgan, in a letter to the late 
President Kennedy in 1961, contended that 
the Corps of Engineers was making a “hun- 
dred million blunder” because he believes 
construction of a Conewango reservoir will 
be necessary within 25 years anyway. 

Undaunted, the Senecas took their case to 
the courts. First, in 1957, the Corps of En- 
gineers won the right to survey within the 
reservation. Then the Senecas lost a re- 
quest for an injunction against construction 
of the dam. In a third case, the courts held 


‘that Federal condemnation powers could be 


used to acquire lands within a reservation. 
And finally the U.S. Supreme Court refused 
to hear an appeal on the question whether 
Congress, in authorizing the dam, showed 
“in a sufficiently clear and specific way” an 
intention to take Seneca land in spite of its 
treaty protection. 

After construction began in 1960, the 
Senecas made their last appeal—to President 
Kennedy. In the summer of 1961 the Presi- 
dent wrote the head of the Senecas: 

“Even though construction of Kinzua 
must proceed, I have directed the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment to take every action within their au- 
thority to assist the Seneca nation and its 
members who must be relocated in adjusting 
to the new situation. * * * I pledge you our 
cooperation.” 


PLEDGE STIRS STUDY 


His pledge initiated more than 2 years of 
study and consultation. Encouraged by the 
President's word, the Senecas and public and 
private agencies worked to plan a new and 
creative way of life. Plans were prepared 
for relocation, for education, and for employ- 
ment. 

The most ambitious proposal was to create 
a Williamsburg-type of development—to in- 
clude a reception and information center, a 
library and auditorium, cabins, an Indian 
village, a nature museum, and a theater. The 
Senecas themselves would be able to partici- 
pate in the activities. 

A large part of the money for that plan 
was cut in the House bill—and it has been 
slashed even more in the Senate version. 

One of the complicating factors in the 
controversy lies in what is “just” compensa- 
tion. To the Indians, money cannot replace 
their land and the land of their ancestors. 

As Dema Stoffer, a Seneca woman who 
lives on the reservation, told a House sub- 
committee: 

“You have seen our beautiful valleys and 
streams and the woods, a real Indian coun- 
try, that the Senecas have loved. It is a way 
of life that we are being forced to forego, 

It afforded us isolation, sanctuary, 
security, and now the Senecas are filled with 
fear and anxieties. * * * We have groped 
our way in the dark, not knowing if our 
request would be granted.” 

The Kinzua Dam will take 10,500 acres out 
of the 30,469 acres in the reservation. But 
the land that is being taken includes almost 
all of the fertile lowlands. 

When the reservoir is completed, it will 
chop the reservation in two, 

New York State now is planning a four- 
lane, limited access expressway through the 
Indian lands, which will further bisect the 
area. 

From all sides, the Senecas face grave 
problems. They are proud people and they 
like to recall the days when the Seneca Na- 
tion was the largest and most powerful of 
the League of Six Nations of the Iroquois. 
The league ruled the East from Canada to 
North Carolina. 

The warlike Iroquois had a genius for 
organization, which culminated in their con- 
federation, or league, that endured for two 
centuries and in some respects served as a 
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model for the union of the American 
calonies. 

For more than 170 years the Senecas have 
relied on the pledge made by George Wash- 
ington, who said: “Remember my words, 
Senecas, continue to be strong in your 
friendship for the United States as the only 
rational ground of your future friendship.” 

“I know it will sound simple and per- 
haps silly,” George Heron, president of the 
Seneca Nation, told the House subcommit- 
tee, “but the truth of the matter is that my 
people really believed that George Washing- 
ton read the 1794 treaty before he signed 
it, ae that he meant exactly what he 
wrote.“ 


The Dangerous Game of Let's Pretend” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 1964 issue of the Reader’s Digest 
they printed an article by Allen Drury, 
author of “Advise and Consent.” The 
title of the article is “The Dangerous 
Game of ‘Let’s Pretend’.” This article 
certainly sets forth in detail how this 
country, by constantly making accom- 
modations to our enemies, is not only 
losing friends throughout the world but 
in all probability, approaching a situa- 
tion which may result in war. 

Mr. Drury’s article follows: 

THE DANGEROUS Game OF “LET'S PRETEND” 


(By Allen Drury) 

We cannot avoid the burden that history 
has placed upon us, of facing up to and 
turning back Communist power wherever it 
tries to advance. And “risk of war“ is not 
a sufficient reason for refusing to consider 
the realities. 

The United States is in many ways the 
most powerful nation on earth, Its people 
enjoy a way of life which, despite short- 
comings, gives them, generally, a more com- 
fortable and rewarding socety than that of 
any other people, Its supremely human 
form of government stumbles and blund- 
ers, yet has repeatedly proved—most re- 
cently in the smooth transition of power 
after the tragic murder of its President—to 
be one of the strongest, most stable govern- 
ments history has ever known. 

Yet there has developed in this land in 
recent years a grave and crippling hypnosis 
whose outward signs are easy words and 
comfortable slogans, a dangerous rational- 
izing, a determined glossing over of unpleas- 
ant truths. It induces in those who suffer 
from it the fateful notion that, if you pre- 
tend long enough and hard enough that 
certain things are not so, they will miracu- 
lously become not so. 

“Let's Pretend" was once 4 game that chil- 
dren played. Now, unhappily, grown men 
play it, and even base upon it policies of 
great nations—thereby away bit 
by bit the world of stable foundation they 
might have if they were honest enough to 
face the cold reality of the world as it 18. 
This applies to almost every problem that 
confronts us. 

FROM X TO Z 

Do we recognize, for instance, that a truly 
safe disarmament treaty requires adequate 
inspection? Why, of course we do. But see 
how it goes. 

In year A, we demand z number of in- 
spections. Our opponent shouts, and says 
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“No.” Instead of saying firmly, We're sor- 
ry, this is it,” in year B we narrow the de- 
mand down to y inspections. This doesn't 
make our opponent happy, either. So in 
year C we reduce our position still further, 
to z number of inspections. And presently, 
when it suits our opponent’s purposes to 
conclude in 2 weeks a nuclear test ban treaty 
-he has been deliberately holding up for 7 
years, we find ourselves—just as he has told 
us all along we would—down to no inspec- 
tions. : 

The tragic thing about this performance is 
not that our resolution has failed us, not 
that we have given up the only sensible 
position, but that, in the process of becoming 
somewhat more unsafe, we have managed to 
convince ourselves we are still safe. We have 
managed, both as a people and as a govern- 
ment, to rationalize retreat into advance, 
defeat. into victory. And by just so much 
have we moved further toward our oppo- 
nent's candidly declared objective—our own 
destruction asa free people. 


WHITTLED DOWN 


There is southeast Asia. We know quite 
well that our position there is being whittled 
away. It is shaky in Laos, equivocal in South 
Vietnam, desperate in Cambodia, We know 
this. But we pretend it isn’t so. We pre- 
tend—and quite sincerely—that we are being 
stanch, standing firm, and that we will take 
a stand. The problem is that, by the time 
we do, the platform on which we take our 
stand may very well have been whittled down 
to nothing at all. 

And there is Cuba. In our heart of hearts 
we know that the spectacle of a great nation 
accepting the lifting of a plece of tarpaulin 
on a ship at sea as proof of a pledge kept by a 
hostile power is a genuinely pathetic sight. 
But somehow we manage to convince our- 
elves that an opponent we know we cannot 
trust (for we have caught him secretively try- 
ing to put nuclear missiles in our backyard) 
has suddenly become trustworthy, that we 
Were right to abandon our demand for the 
on-site UN. inspection. 

And in the same fashion, we think, or we 
guess, that 3,000—or 6,000, or 10,000—Soviet 
troops have been removed. Eventually we 
Come to believe this, and once again we 
have managed to convince ourselves that sur- 
render of our position has made us stronger. 

NICE PEOPLE? 


Even more fundamentally, there is the na- 
ture of our opponent. We had in Dallas a 
Srephic demonstration of what our oppo- 
nent's philosophy can do to a twisted mind 
grown sick upon it, Communism has been 
Spreading hatred and violence for almost 
50 years. Yet despite steadily mounting 
€vidence of Its nature, there have been many 

fricans, some in very influential posi- 
tions, who have desperately pretended that 
Communist conspiracy is just a nice 
Broup of misguided people with whom we 
dan get along if we keep treating them 
With decericy—a decency they cannot under- 
Stand and do not respect. 
The record clearly shows that these are not 
people. They are not going to be per- 
Sunded by soft words and gentle approaches. 
y can be persuaded only by superior 
Strength and the determination to use it if 
ry—nas President Kennedy proved in 
the Initial showdown in Cuba, Yet there are 
ericans, even now, who pretend that if we 
Just continue retreating before the Commu- 
we will, by moving backward, somehow 
Move forward toward a genuine and stable 
Peace. 
ere it goes in other matters. There is the 
nited Nations. We know it is in desperate 
Straits, We know we are probably the only 
Power with sufficient dedication to it, and 
funclent financial leverage to support it, to 
Orce a revision of its policies so that it 
ly lend the world to peace. And yet, 
ther than face the facts, many of us pre- 
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tend that, if we just claim vehemently 
enough that the U.N. is perfect, it will some- 
how become 50. 
Such is the American attitude, baffling to 
our allies, self-defeating to us. 
RISK OF WAR 


There must sometimes come, for all of us, 
the staggering realization that our pretense 
of “things are really going all right” just 
isn’t true. Why then do we do it? One rea- 
son is the wistful hope that all bad things 
will go away. A more fundamental reason is 
fear—the fear of having to do something 
about a given difficulty confronting the 
country, if you once admit candidly that it 
exists. 

On many occasions in recent years, a fa- 
miliar little drama has occurred. A Senator 
or à Representative or a member of the 
administration is under questioning by re- 
porters on matters affecting foreign affairs, 
Sooner or later the guest advocates some 
strong course of action. Then: “Senator,” 
he is asked In a hushed, disbelieving tone of 
voice, “do you mean you would really do that, 
even at the risk of war?” 

And such an awesome place does this ques- 
tion hold in the national legendry that 9 
times out of 10, instead of saying bluntly 
what his own intention and national in- 
tegrity demand—which is Tes“ —the legis- 
lator ducks and dodges and weasels and 
equivocates. His interrogator retires tri- 
umphant. 

That “risk of war” is a favorite bugaboo, 
no one can deny. It gives great and 
impetus to “let’s pretend." But examine it 
for a moment. 

War today is horrible beyond concept—at 
least the kind of war we all assume would 
come in a major showdown between the free 
world and the slave, obliterating in one fiery 
instant all that we hold dear. But does that 
make the principles of freemen any less 
valid? If it does, then why don’t we give up 
right now? Why don’t we abandon the big- 
gest pretense of all—that there is anything 
worthwhile in freedom, anything worth say- 
ing of this Republic which has been handed 
down to us to preserve and pass along? If 
we are so afraid of the consequences of being 
true to our heritage and our country, why 
not forget about it right now, and save all 
this wear and tear on the national budget 
and our own nervous system? 

To state the proposition thus is to demon- 
strate at once its absurdity. Of course, we 
are not going to give up. Of course, we are 
not going to abandon our principles and our 
country. 

If we wish to keep this life—with all its 
liberties and freedoms—we must be prepared 
to give it up. If we wish to live, we must 
be ready to die. Only by being unafraid of 
war can we avoid war. And being unafraid 
of war does not mean feeling no worry or 
terror about it. The citizen who did not feel 
thus would be a fool indeed. It means being 
able to accept that fear and go on from 
there, with the courage expressed in a little- 
used verse of the national anthem: “Then 
conquer we must, when our cause it is just.” 

RIGHT IS RIGHT 

Of course, no sane person wants war. But, 
by the same token, we cannot let ourselves 
be bamboozled into believing that war is in- 
deed the only alternative to surrender—that 
a firm, steady, unyielding, unbelligerent pol- 
icy will lead inevitably to disaster. Almost 
more than anything else, we have to fear the 
idea that there is no way open to us, with 
all our power and infinite resources, to com- 
bate our opponent without bringing on all- 
out nuclear war—and that therefore we must 
close off discussion of other ideas and not 
try to develop them as cogently and effec- 
tively as we can. 

The imperative first step in this latter 
process is to banish another contention, 
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that there are no answers to the world’s 
major problems—that there are, to use the 

phrase, “no permanent solutions,” 
and we should, therefore, stop trying to find 
any. As with the fear of war, this argument 
can be used to paralyze all action and defeat 
all attempts at constructive thought. It 
can be used to justify doing nothing, par- 
ticularly if what must be done carries with 
it the risk of war. 

These two ideas are the most powerful 
Weapons of today’s do-nothing party; those 
who say we can't expect a solution in Berlin, 
or expect to eliminate the Soviets from Cuba, 
or stand firm for a truly safe disarmament 
treaty, or do anything, in fact, that entails 
any risk—because (1) there are no perma- 
nent solutions, and (2) it may mean war. 
If this policy is followed long enough, there 
will be one permanent solution—with or 
without war—the elimination of the United 
States as a free republic and a factor in 
world affairs, 

We must seek solutions as though we 
really mean to find them, because that is the 
job history has given us, however much we 
may wish it had not. It is the job of saving 
freedom, as we have saved it before and as 
we are going to save it now, for the simplest 
and most commanding of reasons—because 
what Is right is right. If we are committed 
to the support of right, as the United States 
is by history, and by choice, then it does not 


matter how many horrors may be threatened 


or how many fearful weapons may be waved 
in our face by Nikita Khrushchev. We have 
to aig the right, and that is all there is 
to it. 

If we do not, we lose all self-respect, all 
honor, all decency. We also, in this happy 
20th century, lose our safety, our liberty, 
our democracy, and our lives. 

A TIDE-TURN MOMENT 


We must be brave enough to look at the 
world as it is, and do the things necessary 
to set it on a course that truly leads to peace, 
There were a couple of weeks in October 
1962, for instance, when we were brave like 
this—but where has it gone now? Dissi- 
pated on the winds of a billion words, van- 
ished down the hallways of timorous com- 
promise and unnecessary concession. There 
was a moment when we had the world 
united behind us—not just the free world 
but, one suspects, behind their jailers’ backs 
the peoples of the slave world as well—in 
the great hope that we had at last turned 
the tide and were really going to start lead- 
ing the Earth up the long hill toward sanity 
and peace. 

But we took one step—and stopped, at the 
moment when we had our opponent on the 
run, at the moment when we should have 
insisted, calmly but with absolute firmness, 
that unless U.N. inspection in Cuba was 
started at once, we were coming in 
that unless Soviet troops were removed at 
once, we were coming in * * * that unless 
a revision of positions all around the world 
was undertaken, we were coming in. We 
stopped. And now, of course, when such 
proposals are made, there comes the cry, 
“You don't want a war, do you?” 

Well, right now, of course, these voices 
may be right. The world’s support has been 
lost, the hemisphere's support has been frag- 
mented, the Soviet Union, having tested us 
with lifted tarpaulins and solemn promises, 
has concluded that the United States was 
once again just talking big. To insist upon 
these things in Cuba, as of this moment, 
might mean war. 

But we should not forget, for these inter- 
national crises are matters of timing, that 
if that October’s moment had been seized 
and made the most of, we would really have 
turned the tide. We let the chance slip. 
But who knows when such a moment may 
come again? 
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NO CARELESS INCH 


We should not be belligerent—we should 
simply be firm, We should be willing to 
negotiate with the Communists anytime, 
anyplace, on any subject— but we should 
not be the only ones to grant the concessions 
and make the retreats. We should insist, 
without the slightest yielding, on every 
single right that is ours. We should 
never seek agreement just for the sake of 
having an agreement. We should agree only 
if by agreeing we strengthen the free world 
and advance the cause of freedom. And 
we should never, under any circumstances, 
give them the careless inch which with them 
always becomes the irrecoverable mile, 

We don’t have to talk tough. We just 
have to be tough. Every single time we 
give a hint of it, the Communists switch 
course and try some other tack; the last 
thing they want is an all-out frontal show- 
down. That is why it seems so fantastic 
that we should so consistently argue our- 
selves out of the unflinching firmness which 
may well be our only salvation. 

It is true that firmness carries with it 
the possibility of great risks. But weakness 
carries with it the certainty of national 
suicide. Our opponents are not playing 
“let’s pretend.” They are playing for keeps. 
It is time we began to play in the same 
spirit. 

Let us take heart therefore. The passage 
is long and dark, but at its end the light 
gleams out. It awaits the brave. So let 
us be, 

Let us achieve, finally, in all the areas of 
conflict where history demands of us that 
we show our true colors, that just and hon- 
orable peace for which our hearts, in common 
with those of all mankind, cry out. 


School Devotionals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr.FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the Florida 
Jaycees recently passed a resolution deal- 
ing with the reciting of prayers and 
reading of the Bible in our public schools. 

I feel the Members of Congress should 
be apprised of this act on the part of 
this fine organization and am, therefore, 
2 a copy of this resolution reprinted 

ere: 

RESOLUTION, FLORDA JUNIOR CHAMBER OF 

COMMERCE 

“Whereas the right to have prayer and 
Bible reading in public schools has been set 
— by decision of the U.S, Supreme Court; 


“Whereas the Florida Jaycees are con- 
cerned that such prohibition can seriously 
damage the foundation on which this coun- 
try was built; namely, a recognition that our 
society must live in proper relationship with 
the Almighty: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Florida Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce adopt as its policy the fol- 
lowing amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

“Secrion 1. Nothing in this Constitution 
shall be deemed to prohibit the offering, 
reading from, or listening to prayers or Bibli- 
cal Scriptures, if participation therein is on 
a voluntary basis, in any governmental or 
public institution or place. 

“Sec. 2, Nothing in this Constitution shall 
be deemed to prohibit making reference to 
belief in, reliance upon, or invoking the aid 
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of, God or a Supreme Being, in any govern- 
mental or public document, g, ac- 
tivity, ceremony, school, institution, or place, 
or upon any coinage, currency, or obligation 
of the United States. 

“Sec. 3. Nothing in this article shall con- 
stitute an establishment of religion.” 

Adopted February 16, 1964, at the Florida 
Junior Chamber of Commerce Winter Con- 
ference in Panama City, Fla. 


Approved: 
Copy L. BAILEY, 
President, Florida Jaycees. 
Attested: 
CHARLIE QUICK, 
Secretary, Florida Jaycces. 
The Game of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, Okla- 
homa’s winner in this year’s “Voice of 
Democracy” contest conducted by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars is Robert T. 
Luttrell III. 809 Southwest 37th Street, 
Oklahoma City. It is with pleasure and 
with pride that I include ‘his speech in 
the Recorp and commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

THE GAME or Democracy 
(By Robert T. Luttrell) 

The stands are quiet. The lights are out. 
A few stray remnants of programs, pop- 
corn boxes, and coffee cups are all that re- 
main in mute testimony to the mighty con- 
flict that is now ended. The players have 

to the locker room. The spectators 
have hustled home. The score? * * it's 
not important for the game belongs to his- 
tory. But just a few short hours ago the 
crowd was alive, the teams were vying, and 
everyone was participating. 

Football has become typically American. 
One of the most outstanding reasons for its 
popularity is the fact that, from beginning 
to end, a challenge exists. Everyone realizes 
this and the spectators project themselves 
into the conflict. The team plays well be- 
cause of audience participation. 

Ladies and gentlemen it's kickoff time in 
Washington, on Capitol Hill. The whistle 
blows and the debate is underway. It’s a 
vital game, and at stake are vital issues. The 
capacity of the stadium is more than 180 
million, but only a few are present. 

The players are there. They are ready to 
play for the fans, but few of the spectators 
are there. This game can't be decisive. The 
players represent the people but without 
support, without participation, they cannot 
know what they represent. The legislators 
are ready to push through to the goal line, 
but they need a vocal indication of what goal 
to push toward. It’s a lonely game to play 
without support and there’s a hollow ring to 
victory in an empty stadium. 

Where was the capacity crowd? Many peo- 
ple say, “I'll read about it in the news- 
papers,” but then it is too late. 

You had a ticket. Where were you? Your 
ticket to the game of democracy was the 
ballot you cast in the last election. Did you 
throw away that ticket? Did you hand it in 
and then go home? Or did you participate 
in the game from start to finish? Your child 
is admitted free—with a participating adult. 
Did he miss the game because you didn't 
want to participate? The life blood of a 
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democracy is the voice of the people, but you 
can't voice anything if you aren't in the 
stadium. 

It's kickoff time and the stands are packed. 
There's the whistle beginning this, another 
great conflict on a vital issue. Ladies and 
gentlemen listen to the roar from the stands, 
from the people, giving incentive and sup- 
port to their team. The game is over and 
the score is overwhelmingly in favor of the 
people. 

The stands are quiet. It was a beautiful 
game, a beautiful day, a wonderful place. 
And tomorrow will be another game. Will 
you be there? 

Participation is the challenge of American 
citizenship, It is America. 


A Penny or Two Saved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, the old 
adage, “Save the pennies and the dollars 
will take care of themselves,” is well 
known to all of us. z 

Our colleague, Congressman EARL 
Waso, is highly praised in an editorial 
which appeared in the Madison, Ind., 
Courier entitled “A Penny or Two 
Saved.” I commend Congressman WIL- 
son in his efforts to bring about a more 
economical procurement of our defense 
necessities. The editorial follows: 

A Penny on Two SAVED 


Ninth District Congressman Eart WILSON 
continues to win skirmishes in his running 
fight with the military over procurement 
and sole-source buying. 

A 2-year fight to force purchase of an 
Army airborne radio into open competition 
has been won, WiLson told his colleagues 
this week. Wutson said the Army has 
to abide by a recommendation of Comp- 
troller General Joseph Campbell to buy half 
of its fiscal year 1964 requirements of the 
AN/ARC 54 through competitive bidding. 

The Army originally planned to buy all of 
the radios by sole source methods from the 
developer who was paid by the Government 
to design and perfect it. Witson opened 
an attack in September 1961 against con- 
tinued sole source purchase of the equip- 
ment. The case came to a climax in a let- 
ter from Assistant Secretary of the Army 
for Installations and Logistics, Paul R, Ig- 
natius, to Comptroller General Joseph Camp- 
bell stating the Army has changed its sole 
source plan and will go competitive in buy- 
ing the radio. 

Wuson first attacked sole source purchase 
of the ARC 54 on the floor of the House on 
July 17, 1963. In that speech he said he had 
referred the ARC 54 case to the General AC- 
counting Office for a full study and report. 

On September 27, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to Representative Witson in & 
6-page letter which traced the procurement 
of the ARC 54 since its inception. 

The GAO report concluded: “Every effort 
should be made to effect procurement of 
the radio sets for the balance of fiscal year 
1964 on a competitive basis at the earliest 
possible date.“ 

WILson reported those findings to Congress 
October 7. 

The GAO advised the Secretary of the Army 
of its findings, WiLsoy said, and on October 
22 Campbell wrote to Wr.som that, while the 
Army feels it must buy 853 of the radios 
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from the sole source developer, it will buy 
882 of the same set under fully competitive 
conditions, thus acceding to the GAO's sug- 
gestion. 

“The last price for this radio under sole 
source conditions was $6,000, The Army has 
the 853-unit sole source real going right 
now. When the competitive purchase . 18 
made in early 1964, we will all be able to see 
just how much money could have been saved 
by better planning, more efficient work and 
& more protective attitude toward the tax- 
Payers’ dollar,“ Wiison said. 

“This is just another reason why it is im- 
Perative that the purchasing machinery of 
the military be completely overhauled. Here 
is another instance in which the Army has 
been forced to allow competition to save tax 
dollars. 

“How many more are there that will go un- 
discovered? We need sweeping changes in 
procurement, and we need them now.“ WIL- 
SON concluded. 

Witson, our public “watchdog” in Con- 
gress, has won another important battle in 
the war on waste. The victory, however, is 
Ours more than his. He has accomplished 
a big savings in tax dollars, which means we 

yers are getting more for our money, 
Which means one minute factor of the Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy is being run more ef- 
ficiently. This, in turn, will mean less cost 
to us taxpayers. 

Witson has made himself unpopular in 
Many quarters through his relentless attack 
On waste, He has been criticized by high 
Military officials and by political adversaries. 
This is a difficult thing to do for a man whose 
job depends on voter popularity. But WIL- 
BON has done it, and continues to do it In 
the interest of good Government. 

We admire his courage and applaud his 
work. We only wish there were more like 
him in the Capitol to help bring down the 
Tidiculous level Government spending has 
reached. 


Defense Spending in a Managed Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964. 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
Call the attention of the Members of the 
House to an editorial which appeared in 
the Chicago Tribune that pertains to our 
Colleague Congressman EARL WILSON’s 
efforts to expose the possible waste in 
Project 69. 


It is heartening to know that our col- 
league is willing to put forth such dogged 
determination to get a dollar’s worth of 
bang for a taxpayer's buck. The edi- 
torial follows: 

DEPENSE SPENDING IN A MANAGED ECONOMY 

Early this month Representative Eart WIL- 
Sow, an Indiana Republican, warned his con- 
stituents of what he called a blood-chilling 
Prospect. This, said the Hoosier Congress- 
Man, who specializes in exposing waste, mis- 

ement, and favoritism in defense con- 
tracts, is a Kennedy administration plan to 
buy military hardware not as necded but 
5 the economy calls for massive pump 

pag 

g. 

Pentagon civilians, said Wisox, called the 
Plan “Project 60," or, in the language of 
Pentagonese, ‘“counter-cyclical procure- 
ment.“ In good times procurement will be 
cut down. “If unemployment begins to 
rise or if there is a desire to inject much 
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money into a given area.” Wiso reported 
in his newsletter, “the Pentagon will rush 
through orders for weapons, missiles, etc. 
It can withhold contracts from other areas 
on similar whims.” 

Only a few days ago, Wrtson’s dire fore- 
bodings about administration plans to man- 
age the economy received partial confirma- 
tion from a most unlikely source, Defense 
Secretary MeNamara's right-hand man, Ros- 
well L. Gilpatric, Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense. Gilpatric told a conference of news- 
paper editors and publishers in Chicago that 
the Pentagon has very definite plans to shift 
procurement to stimulate the economy and 
ease unemployment problems. 

For the next several years, Gilpatric pre- 
dicted, military spending, as a percentage of 
GNP (gross national product), will probably 
decline, and defense industries will face a 
series of economic problems, related to the 
changing impact of defense spending. 

“We are, therefore, anxious to see that in- 
dustrial capacity and skilled manpower not 
currently needed for defense are put to 
productive use,” he said. “We do not want 
to see the availability of these important 
resources ignored and allowed to compound 
existing unemployment.” 

To accomplish this end, Gilpatric said the 
Pentagon has set up a “high level working 
group which, from time to time, will give 
certain industries access to the secret details 
of McNamara’s 5-year plan. This procedure, 
to which Congress is not privy, projects 
defense spending and the type of defense 
structure 5 years into the future. 

In his exposure of Project 60," Represent- 
ative Witson explained that these plans call 
for 15 procurement officials—all political ap- 
pointees—to set up shop in 16 regions 
throughout the Nation. 

“If one of these procurement commissars 
decides his area could use a shot in the arm,” 
said W. so, “he reports to McNamara, who, 
as you know, reports to the White House. 
Thus, political or economic need can replace 
actual need, efficiency, and low cost. The 
ramifications of such a plan and the con- 
sequences are as frightening as they are 
ominous.” 

In his Chicago address, Gilpatric appealed 
for intelligent press coverage to explain to 


the public the nature of the defense prob- ` 


lems he described, including this vital one 
of parceling out defense contracts. The 
Pentagon chiefs would do better if they 
explained how they can clamp such life-and- 
death controls on large segments of the 
economy without congressional approval. 

To the doctrine of managed news, first 
proclaimed in MeNamara's Defense Depart- 
ment, the Pentagon now adds the policy of 
a managed economy. 


CBS Looks at the Poverty Offensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, phrases 
have a way of capturing public interest, 
while their meaning often eludes us. 
Currently, the “war on poverty” expres- 
sion enjoys widespread use. Yet, from 
the conversations I have heard and the 
questions I have been asked, I doubt that 
understanding of what is involved and 
what the administration has proposed 
runs too deep. 

As I indicated in response to news 
media inquiries as to my reaction to 
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the President's poverty message earlier 
this week, we must first analyze what is 
asked and then proceed to judge each 
item on its merit. It is not sufficient— 
in fact, it would be inconsistent with 
sound legislative process—to say, “I am 
against poverty, therefore, I am in favor 
of the President’s proposals.” 

I said further that I shall support 
those programs which show real promise 
of inspiring individuals to help them- 
selves. Federal action to assist the State 
and local communities provide the type 
of training and education needed to 
equip unemployed men and women with 
the skills that will suit them to today’s 
job market will continue to enjoy my en- 
dorsement. Other programs, too, that 
respect individual dignity and do not at- 
tempt to solve poverty problems by mak- 
ing those affected wards of the taxpaying 
public also will get my backing. 

However, I intend to oppose proposals 
which are mere retreads of those bureau- 
cratic boondoggles found inadéquate in 
the past. Just because an old idea wears 
a new cloak—in this case, cut of the 
noble fabric of antipoverty—is no justi- 
fication to expose its historical failures. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is esential that 
the public become fully acquainted with 
the details of the war on poverty. Al- 
ready, the news media has begun its con- 
tribution to this information imperative. 
I compliment them for their responsibil- 
ity. It also is incumbent on those of 
us in Congress to utilize our lines of 
constituent communication in describ- 
ing the elements of the proposed anti- 
poverty legislation. 

Yesterday, it was my good fortune to 
be listening to radio station WTOP be- 
tween 8:55 and 9 a.m., for I heard an 
excellent commentary on the matter of 
poverty in the legislative framework. It 
was delivered by CBS News Reporter 
Allan Jackson on the “Morning Report” 
feature of that network’s regular Di- 
mension” series. 

Mr. Speaker, because the nature of 
broadcast information is fleeting, I take 
pleasure in granting some measure of 
permanence to Mr. Jackson's incisive 
examination by sharing it with my col- 
leagues in the House through publication 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

DIMENSION 

Good morning. This is Dimension, Allan 
Jackson with the Morning Report, a look at 
a top story of the morning: The President's 
war on poverty. 

Congress is losing no time in getting to 
work on the antipoverty program outlined 
by President Johnson yesterday.. The House 
Labor Committee Is beginning its hearings on 
the program this morning, less than 24 hours 
after the President's message went to Con- 
gress. But ultimate approval may take a 
little time. There is little argument over 
the goals of the program, but there is con- 
troversy over some of the means of achiev- 
ing them. 


The groundwork for the antipoverty pro- 
gram being taken up by the House Labor 
Committee this morning was laid in the 
President’s budget message in January. He 
said then that he would ask for about a 
billion dollars to begin an all-out attack on 
poverty, sent to Congress yesterday, estimated 
the cost at $9621, million in the first year. 
The total, overall cost of the program hasn't 
been estimated, but there seems to be not 80 
much controversy over the cost of the pro- 
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gram as there is over how the money is to be 
spent and whether it will achieve the de- 
sired results, 

The basic controversy begins with the defi- 
nition of poverty. The President's Council 
of Economic Advisers has defined this as 
families with an income of less than $3,000 
a year, roughly one-fifth of the population. 
This sets a target for the program, even 
though a debatable one. And it leads to a 
second controversy. 

Present legislation dealing with poverty is 
mostly in the nature of what is called 
“transfer programs“ that is funds provided 
for the poor for which there is no return 
in current services, social security, unem- 
ployment compensation, welfare payments, 
and the like. The Council of Economic Ad- 
visers says it would be possible, through 
such transfer programs to increase the mini- 
mum family income to $3,000, but this would 
still leave most of the roots of poyerty—the 
causes—untouched. It is this area in which 
the President’s new program would concen- 
trate. He envisions steps and programs to 
eradicate the causes while at the same time 
aiding the consequences of poverty. 

And here there is outright skepticism. Two 
major proposals of the President's program 
are a youth conservation corps, renamed by 
him as a job corps and a national service 
corps, in effect, a domestic peace corps. But 
both of these proposals have been made be- 
fore separately * * * and a majority of 
Senate Republicans voted against both of 
them when they came up in the Senate, 
arguing that the funds could better be used 
in existing programs. 

This is one of the controversies facing the 
House committee as it begins its hearings 
this morning. 

A basic controversy already apparent in 
the poverty program is the question of orga- 
nization. The President proposed setting up 
a new Federal agency, an office of economic 
opportunity, to coordinate the program, and 
to handle some parts of it directly. But 
several existing Government agencies are al- 
ready involved in this general area, including 
the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, Com- 
merce, and Welfare. And, of course, each 
department will be reluctant to give up any 
of its prerogatives. In fact, it was because 
of behind-the-scenes debate over this point 
that the President’s message to Congress was 
delayed by at least a week. 

And it could come up again. 

This has been Dimension on the CBS radio 
network, and this is Allan Jackson. I'll be 
back tomorrow with a look at another top 
story on the Morning Report. 


Back to First Principles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe my colleagues will be interested in 
the following editorial, which appeared 
recently in the Public Ledger, published 
in Omaha, Nebr. 

Back To Fmsr PRINCIPLES 

Amidst all the talk of future economy in 
Government, it is refreshing to find a con- 
crete act of economy right now that will save 
taxpayers $75.4 million a year. This accom- 
Plishment belongs to the U.S. Post Office, 
which e to reduce its subsidy for parcel 
post by that amount through a 13.1 percent 
rate increase that goes into effect April 1. 
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This represents a substantial step toward 
Postmaster General John A. Gronouski’s an- 
nounced goal of lopping $100 millión from 
the $650 million annual subsidy for the De- 
partment in the fiscal year beginning July 1. 
When the rate increase was announced, Mr. 
Gronouski expressed a gratification in which 
taxpayers will surely share. 

But the public still will be saddled with a 
parcel post subsidy of more than $68 million 
annually, even after the new rates take ef- 
fect. Such is the case even though Congress 
over the years has emphasized that parcel 
post shall be self-supporting. Congress, in 
fact, has written this into law, and the reason 
is simple: parcel post is used preponderantly 
by commercial shippers, who should be able 
willing to pay their own way. 

Nevertheless, parcel post income has sel- 
dom come close to covering expenses. In fis- 
cal 1962, for example, the income fell almost 
20 percent short of expenses. And in some 
recent years the taxpayer tapping subsidy has 
risen as high as 25 percent of cost. 

The Postmaster General is to be commend- 
ed for taking a firm step in the right direc- 
tion. We hope he will continue. By moving 
toward elimination of the parcel post subsidy 
altogether, he will show the way to positive 
Government economy. He will put the Post 
Office Department finally in tune with the 
longtime Intent of the Congress. And above 
all, he will be saving $68 million a year for 
& grateful public. 


The Significance of the Battle of Sabine 
Pass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include a speech 
given by the attorney general of the 
State of Texas, “The Significance of the 
Battle of Sabine Pass,” in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. The senior class of St. 
Pius X High School in Houston, Tex., 
has indicated their interest in having 
this speech appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BATTLE OF SABINE 
Pass 


(Remarks of Attorney General Waggoner 
Carr before the 100th anniversary of the 
Battle of Sabine Pass, September 7, 1963) 
In your program is a vivid account of the 

valor and heroism of Dick Dowling and his 
men in their historic victory over the Federal 
Navy which had a superiority of men and 
arms. In a short time, you will visit the 
Sabine Pass Battlefield Park and be able to 
make an on-the-spot investigation—with 
the aid of the new interpretive markers 
there—of the precise movements and posi- 
tions of Dowling's men and batteries and 
of the attacking vessels. 

My part on this commemorative program 
is to examine with you the significance of 
this battle and the results of the actions 
of these brave Texans as they completely 
routed a serious invasion of Texas. On Sep- 
tember 8, 1863, little did these men realize 
that their great defense of the Texas coast 
would cause reverberations felt around the 
world. 

Even before the Civil War, northern busi- 
nessman realized the possibilities of the eco- 
nomic abundance of Texas and wanted to 
colonize the State with nonslave owners. 
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They cited examples of how the German 
colonists in Texas who did not own slaves 
were prospering greatly. 

Civil War came, and the feeling of Texas 
as the potential cotton giant of the United 
States still lay in the minds of the indus- 
trialists, Im 1862 the cotton situation at 
northern textile mills was desperate. Many 
had closed, ruin threatened others, unem- 
ployment was high, Cotton supplied from 
New Orleans and other captured southern 
ports and the cotton seized from blockade 
runners proved a mere trickle to the hungry 
northern mills. 

Industrialists investigated the possibility 
of securing cotton from India, but that 
source had been preempted by England. 
They decided the only one real chance to 
get the mills going again was the conquest 
of Texas. The New York Times said editor- 
ially, Texas alone is capable, by the proper 
application of free labor, of producing more 
cotton annually than all the South ever ex- 
ported by the aid of its 4 million slaves.” 
In October of 1862, a delegation represent- 
ing all New England manufacturers con- 
verged on Washington to press for the speedy 
occupation of Texas. 

President Lincoln had his hands full try- 
ing to pacify strong lobbyists and attempt- 
ing to comply with the wishes of the mili- 
tary 


For a time the invasion of Texas was 
shelved in favor of a strong Federal cam- 
paign to seize and control the Mississippi 
River, thereby splitting the South, however, 
Gen. Nathanial F, Banks was sent to New 
Orleans to secure troops for the impending 
event. Recruiting drives were conducted in 
the North promising not only an enlistment 
bonus but farm land in soon-to-be con- 
quered Texas, Many farmers and adven- 
turers enlisted for this expedition with the 
hope that a cotton-raising fortune awaited 
them in Texas, 

After Vicksburg fell on July 4, 1863, the 
pressure began again to invade the Lone 
Star State. This time the President was 
strongly advised the occupation of Texas was 
vital to cut off trade with Europe via Mex- 
ico. On June 7, French troops had en- 
tered the ancient capital of Montezuma in 
Mexico, And in July, graphic stories came 
from the American consul at Monterrey con- 
cerning the pitiable plight of all the Union- 
ists in Texas and how these refugees were 
fleeing in great numbers to Mexico to rid 
themselves of Confederate authority. Still 
more important was a dispatch from the 
U.S. Minister in Paris disclosing that the 
Mexican question had become a most prom- 
inent one in the policy of the Emperor of 
France,-and the more the United States 
complained of the invasion of Mexico, the 
more anxious did he become to succeed. 
Disturbing rumors were afloat in England 
that there might possibly be a Franco-Con- 
federate union. 

On July 30, Lincoln wrote he wanted to 
get up the expedition to seize Texas for two 
reasons—to forestall the French in Mexico 
and silence the persistent lobby at home. 

General Banks, at last realizing his wishes. 
planned his invasion. He believed the easi- 
er and faster way to attack the State at 
that time was by an amphibious descent 
on the coast near Sabine Pass. Accordingly 
on the last day of August, Banks ordered 
Maj. Gen. William B. Franklin, a veteran 
of the Virginia Campaigns of 1862, to take 
the 3d Division and one brigade of the 1st 
Division of the 19th Corps, board transports 
and proceed to Sabine Pass. Southern de- 
fenses were believed to be feeble there, and 
if naval vessels succeeded in overwhelming 
the Confederate guns, Franklin was to land 
his men and strike inland to the Beau- 
mont-Houston railroad and await reinforce- 
ments. They then would proceed to occupy 
Houston to gain control of all the railway 
communications of Texas and get 
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of the most populous and productive part 
ot the State, This position would then en- 
able them to move at any moment into the 
interior in any direction or fall back upon 
Galveston Island. 

The fieet of transports and gunboats ar- 
rived at Sabine Pass, and the famous events 
of the battle you know. 

This was the last major attempt to in- 
vade Texas. General Banks, later in Novem- 
ber, managed to get a small foothold at 
Brownsville, and the Union occupation in 
faraway El Paso plus the seizure of a few 
Texas islands amounted to the only Union 
control in Texas throughout the war. 

Much needs to be said about the invasion 
that did not occur. Had it happened, the 
lives of Texans would have been radically 
Changed. Already faced with shortages of 
food and clothing without heavy fighting 
Within the State, Texas would have suffered 
the despollation that was the bitter fate of 
Most Southern States. The invasion of 
Union troops, the acquisition of food to feed 
men and horses would have laid waste the 
State. 

Texas women and children did not have to 
hide from soldiers, suffer persecution, see the 
immediate horrors of battle. The land re- 
mained the scene of planting and plowing 
&nd harvesting. No heavy cannon and dash- 
ing horses ruined the long, straight rows of 
cotton in the fields. No barns were hastily 
Converted into hospitals where the sick, 
Wounded, and dying were cared for with 
crude, improvised methods of relieving suf- 
fering. No homes were burned and posses- 
sions scattered in the wake of Union retreat. 

With the invasion of Union forces, Texas 
Would have fallen into a crisis never before 
felt. Enemies would be invading from all 
sides. Troops would have to be found to 
Meet civilized warfare from the east while 
fighters would be necessary to fend off mur- 
derous attacks from savage Indians to the 
West. The frontier, maintained by a skele- 
ton army of State and Confederate troops and 
Citizens’ posses, would suffer greatly. Wom- 
en, children, and old folks would have met 
the threat of the scalper’s knife and faced 
tortures even more than they were normally 
subjected to. These horrible scenes did not 
Occur to any great extent, because of Dick 
Dowling and his men at Sabine Pass. 

To the Texans, the Sabine Pass victory was 
& great boost to morale, especially since the 
two vessels captured, the Clifton and Sa- 
chem, had disgracefully fled under a flag of 

during the Battle of Galveston in Jan- 
Uary 1863. 

At the beginning of the war, Jefferson 

vis had said, “Texans, the troops from 
Other States have their reputations to gain, 
but the sons of the defenders of the Alamo 
have theirs to maintain.” Dick Dowling and 
his men are shining examples that this rep- 
Utation was maintained. In fact, Sabine 
Pass is Alamo-like in its story, this ending a 
happy one with none injured and a victory 
for Texas. 

To this point, 1863 had been a bad year 
for the Confederacy. Stonewall“ Jackson 
had died; there was Gettysburg; the fall of 
Vicksburg, and the loss of the entire Missis- 
Sippi River; the abandonment of much of 
Arkansas—all were certainly discouraging. 
Then there was the defense of Charleston, 
the victory at Chickamauga, and the battle 
Of Sabine Pass. 

To the Confederacy, this Texas victory 
Meant much. The South certainly would 
aki fallen had another split occurred at that 
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Jefferson Davis was elated at the news of 
stirring victory. He sent his personal 
Congratulations and offered a medal of honor 
to be struck citing the “Davis Guards,” as 
these men were called, for bravery. This was 
the only honor of the kind known to have 
n bestowed on Confederate soldiers dur- 
ing the war. In Davis’ book, Rise and Fall of 
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the Confederate Government,“ he devoted 
four pages to the Battle of Sabine Pass—al- 
most as much allotted to the Battle of 
Gettysburg—listed the name of every man 
who received the medal and wrote that the 
heroics of the Davis Guards were without 
Parallel in ancient or modern war. 

The Confederate Congress tendered its 
official thanks in February of 1864. 

Texas was the storehouse of the Confed- 
eracy west of the Mississippi River. So badly 
were goods and supplies needed from Texas, 
for some time factory workers, salt processors, 
cattle trail herders, and wagon drivers were 
exempt from duty with the military. With 
oxcarts lumbering along hot, dusty roads by 
contrast to iron horses belching black 
smoke—Texas constantly moved goods and 
supplies to the fronts. This transportation 
ran night and day, hauling cotton to the 
border or to blockade runners operating in 
neutral waters outside gulf ports—shipping 
salt, smoked meats, clothing, military equip- 
ment, leather goods, and medical supplies to 
the armies. 

Cotton could buy when Confederate cur- 
rency could not. Industry in the South 
could not keep up with Army demands; man- 
Ufactured goods of all kinds had to be 
bought in Mexico and Europe to sustain the 
South. Therefore, cotton became the life- 
blood of the Confederacy. With Texas iso- 
lated, the South would be doomed, Dick 
Dowling and his men unknowingly kept the 
Confederacy alive at this crucial time. 

But this victory accomplished even more. 
When the news came to Europe, the foreign 
affairs of the Confederacy were aided con- 
siderably. In London, the quotations on the 
Confederate loan and bonds rose 2 to 3 per- 
cent. The London Times revealed that Eng- 
land was taking another look at this new 
nation and that perhaps the policy toward 
the Confederacy should be reviewed. It was 
clear that Sabine Pass had damaged Federal 
prestige abroad. This also opened up new 
hope that ties would be strengthened be- 
tween the Confederacy and France with 
Maxmillian’s government operating in 
Mexico, since France’s interest in Texas had 
abated with Gettysburg and the fall of 
Vicksburg. 

The North, resting on its laurels of vic- 
torles the first part of the year, found the 
news of Sabine Pass had struck two vital 
spots—morale and money. 

The lowering of morale started at the scene 
of battle when Union officers had to sur- 
render to a bashful young Meutenant who 
was hardly dressed for so formal an occa- 
sion, Then, when the news of the number 
of men who captured these vessels was 
learned, morale took an even deeper dive. 

This embarrassing defeat did much to 
lower the Union’s own opinion of its Navy. 
While at times, the reports of naval men 
were quite verbose, these reports were vague 
with everyone apparently willing to pass the 
buck, 

H, H. Bell, commodore commanding the 
west blockading squadron, wrote the Navy 
Department that the expedition to Sabine 
Pass had totally failed. He later reported 
that the form of attack carried out was 
different from the one he had recommended. 

In much the same manner John P. Gillis, 
senior officer off Galveston, excused himself 
and requested to get away from Texas, 
blaming his indigestion on the climate. 

Major General Franklin called the fiasco 
a series of misfortunes, misunderstandings, 
failures of ships to intercept responsible om- 
cials and give messages when they should 
have given them. To justify his charges, he 
said 200 mules were thrown overboard from 
the steamer Laurel Hill without orders from 
any responsible officer, 

Lt. Cmdr. W. H. Dana evidently felt the 
Confederates didn’t play fair because he 
said his ship, the Cayuga had fired toward 
the town where the batteries were supposed 
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to be and got no reply from the enemy. 
Commander Bell felt this excuse was not 
good enough and told Dana to make a fuller 
report. 

C. W. Lamson, commander of the ship 
Granite City sald he was unaware at the 
time of the withdrawal that he was the 
senior officer on board, 

The battle was intended to be a surprise 
except the rendezvous at Sabine Pass was 
not obeyed by all ships. The Owasco was in 
Galveston getting oil, and the commander 
seemed not at all concerned about the mon- 
Key wrench he threw into the surprise plans. 

Lt. Frederick Crocker from Confederate 
prison wrote his report saying Acting Master 
Benjamin Weeks hauled down the flag with- 
out his authorization. Weeks’ reply cen- 
tered around the need of the men for medical 
attention since the ship’s surgeon, he 
claimed, had climbed overboard when the 
shooting began and had clung to the rudder 
throughout the battle. 

The surgeon answered the charge and ad- 
mitted he climbed overboard, but only for a 
moment until he heard the call for medical 
assistance, and climbed back on board to 
give aid. He ended his report by saying he 
loved his family and country too much to do 
such a thing as was said of him. 

General Banks, in his full report, blamed 
it on an engineer who had deserted from a 
gunboat and gave away the planned attack. 
Whether this is true or not actually had no 
bearing. Banks also blamed the failure on 
the shoal waters of the Sabine which did not 
enable gunboats to maneuver. 

Aside from all this sidestepping, or as 
we say in Texas politics “agonizing reapprais- 
als,” New York Editor Horace Greeley 
summed the battle up rather well when he 


general in 
a fleet to land batteries alone.” 

The New York papers mentioned the bat- 
tle somewhat conservatively. Harpers maga- 
zine even carried a drawing of the Federal 
ships in the pass. The New York Herald 
sald that “considering the number of forces 
engaged, it is doubtful if any affair of the 
whole war can compare with the battle of 
Sabine Pass in obstinacy of fighting, loss 
of Ute and the amount of interest in- 
volved,” 

Possibly this reporter knew the full truth 
of what he had written. But 2 days later 
he certainly knew it, for gold rose 5 per- 
cent in price. This showed the Federals 
knew the war was going to last longer than 

Even the City Commercial Report 
said the rise in gold had a very marked effect 
on the market for breadstuffs with a rise in 
price on flour. 

But to realize the full impact of the news, 
we have to go to the London Times for the 
whole story. 

On October 6, the Times observed: Ac- 
cording to the latest commercial accounts 
from New York, the financial position had 
again become seriously worse, although the 
papers abstain from all comment on it.” 

The Times went on to add: “A recovery of 
2 or 3 percent in the quotations of the Con- 
federate loan, and a revival of the rumors 
respecting the recognition of the South by 
France, are the natural consequences of the 
last news from America. A defeat in Tennes- 
see, a check in Texas, a pause—to say the 
least—in the siege of Charleston, and the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in the 
North, are more than enough to disturb the 
money market on both sides of the Atlantic.” 

To the North, the news of Sabine Pass 
meant another winter of more fighting, no 
cotton for the idle mills, increased blockade 
running of cotton from Sabine Pass and 
other points on the Texas coast, and more 
lobbyists and delegations headed for Wash- 
ington. No boost in morale came from the 
news of Sabine Pass. 
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The Battle of Sabine Pass added still an- 
other glowing account in the brilliant 
chapter of Texas coastal defense during the 
Civil War. 

In view of the significance of this unique 
and courageous action, we can truthfully 
and sincerely say as did Winston Churchill, 
“Seldom have so many owed so much to so 
few." 


Mills in Danger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, the Cof- 
feyville, Kans., Daily Journal calls H.R. 
9903 “a piece of relatively minor legisla- 
tion.” Yet, it says that this bill is threat- 
ening industry in the State of Kansas. 
Under unanimous consent, I include the 
following editorial in the Recorp. It 
makes good sense and demands the at- 
tention of all of us who will soon be vot- 
ing upon the measure: 

MILLS IN DANGER 

Flour is shipped from Coffeyville to all 
parts of the world. 

A total of 1,834 cars of wheat were received 
at Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, Inc., here last 
year from Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, South and North Dakota, Montana, 
Minnesota, Texas, and Colorado. 

This was turned into 2,599 cars of finished 
products. 

Bakers in 18 States used 508 carloads of 
sacked fiour from the mill here, and 383 bulk 
carioads of flour were shipped out. In addi- 
tion, 842 carloads were exported to foreign 
countries from Coffeyville in 1963. 

The Moore-Lowry Mill employs 62 persons. 

This important industry and others like it 
in Kansas is being threatened by a piece 
of relatively minor legislation, H.R. 9903. 

This measure would in effect free railroads 
to bypass the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in reducing freight rates for wheat, but 
not wheat products, notably flour. 

The result, the industry maintains, is that 
millers ultimately would be forced to move 
operations out of the country's wheat belts, 
where they now are concentrated, and into 
the center of heaviest consumption. 

In addition to growing 20 percent of the 
Nation's wheat, Kansas mills one of every 
seven sacks of flour produced in the United 
States. 

Having earlier this month been favorably 
reported by the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the bill awaits 
action by the full House, Senate committee 
approval was unanimous. 

Just last week Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
closed mills at Winfield and Kingman, say- 
ing it no longer needed them because of a 
mill just built at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The railroads face intense competition 
from trucks and river barges, both of which 
are unregulated. 

Another threat to millers lies in the ténd- 
ency of railroads to voluntarily reduce the 
wheat rates without reducing the rates on 
products when they apply to the ICC. 

The bill probably would injure the live- 
stock industry also, because it is based upon 
locally produced feed. About 30 of every 
100 pounds of wheat milled in Kansas be- 
comes livestock feed. 

The terrific expense of building new mills 
is in Kansas’ favor. 

One hopes something can be done before 
it is too late. The industry employs some 
4,000 Kansans. 
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Industrial Relations at Le Moyne College 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following articles from the Le Moyne 
College magazine of Syracuse, N.Y., are 
worthy of the attention of my colleagues. 
The articles are concerned with in- 
dustrial relations and reflect the con- 
tribution Le Moyne College is making in 
this area. 

The article follows: 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS aT LE MOYNE COLLEGE 
(Joseph X. Albino, 1959) 


Ever progressive in the academic, and 
practical, field of industrial relations, Le 
Moyne College, launched an industrial rela- 
tions seminar geared to top management in 
central New York in February. Future 
seminars are planned to follow which will be 
geared, respectively, to central New York 
labor leaders and to the representatives both 
of labor and management. 

Directed by Dr. Irving R. Markowitz, pri- 
vate arbitrator in labor-management dis- 
putes, labor-management lawyer of long 
standing, associate professor and director of 
industrial relations at Le Moyne, and special 
lecturer of graduate studies in industrial re- 
lations at Syracuse University, the 8-week 
seminar is cosponsored by the National 
Manufacturers Association, the National 
Metals Trade Association, the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, and the New 
York State Board of Mediation. The seminar 
is held on Tuesday of each week from 3 to 5 
in the afternoon and costs $100 per person. 

A native of New York City, Dr. Irving R. 
Markowitz was graduated from New York 
University Law School with the degree of 
doctor of jurisprudence and was admitted 
to the bar in 1933. In legal practice, he spe- 
clalized in labor-management relations and 
labor-management law until 1953. During 
this period, he acted as counsel in contract 
negotiations, prepared collective bargaining 
agreements, and appeared as counsel in labor 
matters In Federal and State courts, and 
Federal and State administrative agencies. 

From 1953 until February 1, 1962, he was 
a member of the New York State Mediation 
Board. He has mediated and arbitrated 
hundreds of labor disputes of all types, in- 
cluding matters involving multiplant com- 
panies of national importance, His arbitra- 
tions have. included issues concerning 
discharges, seniority, promotions, transfers, 
consolidations, and all other types of per- 
sonnel action and wage and salary adminis- 
tration, including incentive systems and Job 
evaluation. 

According to Dr. Markowitz, This is a 
more advanced formal study of labor-man- 
agement relations than we have ever had at 
Le Moyne. The college is pleased to provide 
additional opportunity for those engaged in 
industrial relations in this area to meet in 
the academic arena under professional/pro- 
fessorial guidance. Through his seminar, 
and those which will follow, opportunity for 
formal, advanced study is given to practic- 
ing labor-management personnel.” 

The first of the seminars, dealing with col- 
lective bargaining, is titled Seminar in Col- 
lective Bargaining: Preparation and Tech- 
niques in Contract Negotiations.” The sem- 
inar has a twofold purpose: first, and fore- 
most, it helps advance the informational and 
educational background of interested leaders 
who are responsible for industrial relations 
in New York State, particularly in central 
New York; second, it is hoped that this and 
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future seminars, attended by labor and man- 
agement leaders, will serve as quasi-sound- 
ing boards where long-term solutions to in- 
dustrial relations problems can be resolved. 

In terms of subject matter, the first major 
part of the seminar is devoted to negoti- 
ations.. The discussion concerns itself with 
the company ahd its policies as seen from 
the viewpoint of management, labor, union 
leaders, the public, the press, and the Goy- 
ernment. Points of discussion include 
wages, Management rights, subcontracting, 
promotions, and supplemental wage benefits. 

Dr. Markowitz holds that, “To prepare 
adequately for bargaining, management 
must have complete wage and supplemen- 
tal benefit surveyB. In addition, manage- 
ment must understand its own employees, 
their needs, and their goals. And manage- 
ment must have a knowledge of the union 
representing the company’s employees and 
knowledge, too, of the business agent or 
international labor representative." 

The latter part of the seminar will deal 
with the presentation of management pro- 
posals, the consideration of union proposals, 
group bargaining, and behavior norms at 
the bargaining table. The discussion will 
also emphasize the best manner of using 
Government mediative agencies and explain 
Federal laws governing collective bargaining. 
The framework of discussion will be in 
terms of understanding these problems and 
seeking imaginative solutions for them, with 
a review of present proposals offered for solu- 
tion by the Government and others. 

During the 8-week seminar there will be 
guest lecturers. When deemed advisable 
other staff members of Le Moyne College, as 
well as representatives of Government, busi- 
ness, and labor, will be invited to contribute 
to the interchange of ideas. The seminar 
will be concluded with an informal review 
of the matter given throughout the 8-week 
course, A comprehensive critique may very 
well be made available for publication. 

INDUSTRIAL HUMAN RELATIONS 

EDITOR'S Note: The following is a reprint 
of Mr. Albino’s article, “Industrial Human 
Relations,” which appeared in the June 
1963 issue of the Industrial Bulletin, the 
“* © * official news magazine of the New 
York State Department of Labor.“ 
Editorial permission to reprint this article 
has been gratefully received. 

Since 1945 men and women representing 
both labor and management in central New 
York have been participating in the Indus- 
trial Relations Institute of Le Moyne Col- 
lege, Syracuse, where principles of labor- 
management relations are taught and a co- 
operative attitude is nurtured. 

As a community service offered by Le 
Moyne College, the industrial relations in- 
stitute is an adult education program which 
was founded even before the college itself 
had opened its doors. 

His Excellency Walter A. Foery, bishop of 
the Syracuse Roman Catholic Diocese, was 
approached with the idea that the Rever- 
end Richard M. McKeon, S.J., who had taught 
industrial relations back in 1935 at St. Jo- 
seph’s College, Philadelphia, resign his posi- 
tion as Army chaplain and direct the school 
which, it was decided, was to be established 
at Le Moyne College. 

In the meantime, the Reverend Gerald C. 
Treacy, S.J., writer arid lecturer on social 
and industrial problems, was appointed tem- 
porary director of the institute. Offices and 
classroom space were made available. 

A success from the very start, the institute 
drew 350 men—and women—representing not 
only labor and management, but people from 
all walks of life, to the first 10-week session. 

To date the institute has had enrollments 
totaling more than 2,500 students. Classes 
are held at the administration building 8t 
Le Moyne Heights where modern facilities. 
including a library with a special section de- 
voted to books on industrial relations, are 
available for the students’ use. 
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According to the Reverend McKeon, who 
got his first taste of labor-management rela- 
tions when working his way through Canis- 
ius College at the Bethlehem Steel plant in 
Bufalo, the philosophy or credo of the in- 
dustrial relations institute is simply: “We 
stand for a better America based on Chris- 
tian principles of life, an America closer to 
the ideals in the great charter of our liber- 
ties, the Constitution of the United States.” 

Based on such a philosophy, the overall 
contribution of the Institute to the commu- 
nity, and more particularly to labor-manage- 
Ment relations, has been ever spreading. 
The institute has worked as a catalytic agent 
bringing about the establishment of two 
Other industrial relations groups, which are 
actually extensions of the institution’s work 
and philosophy. 

Encouraged by the success and results of 
the work accomplished by the institute, it 
was decided, that a 4-year program should 
be established at Le Moyne to prepare stu- 
dents for careers in industrial relations. It 
Was reasoned that a program of industrial 
Telations built around the core curriculum 
of Catholic theology and scholastic philoso- 
phy would prepare the graduates to leave 
their alma mater well-rounded men and 
Wwomen—capable of making a living, but not 
incapable of living—rather than specialists 
tailored to fit a slot in industry.” 

The Reverend McKeon was called upon 
again this time to form a committee which 
Would establish a 4-year industrial relations 
Program and draw up a list of prospective 
instructors. 

When the Reverend Aloysius J. Owens, 
chairman of the department of Industrial 
relations, came to assume his present duties, 
the course outline was ready and the names 
Of prospective industrial relations teachers 
Were in his hands. 

The second industrial relations group to 
Originate out of the institute was the In- 
dustrial Relations Council, In 1951 Elmer 
O. Hughes, then executive assistant to the 
President of Easy Washer Co., and Nicholas 
Ferrante, executive secretary of the Greater 
Syracuse Labor Council, had completed the 
adult education sessions offered by the insti- 
tute, but still felt a need for continued as- 

and counsel. 

Hughest and Ferrante consulted with the 
Reverend McKeon and suggested that a 
Council of top industrial leaders be formed to 
Meet and discuss current problems of mu- 
tual interest. Subsequently, a small group 
Of interested men began meeting. Today 

council has mushroomed to about 35 
Members including the top labor and man- 
agement leaders in the Syracuse area, New 
York State mediators, State and Federal per- 
Bonnel directors, public representatives, law- 

bankers, insurance men, and small 
business owners, all interested in advanc- 
ing and nurturing good labor-management 
Telations. 

As the Very Reverend Nicholas J. Sullivan, 
S.J., president of Le Moyne College, explaiis: 
“We believe that we have promoted better 
relations among management, labor, and 
Sovernment. And because one of the major 
Problems of the twentieth century concerns 
1 and ent relations. Le Moyne 
—*€els that it has contributed a liberal ex- 
Perience to its students in helping them 
Srapple with these problems." 

Though both the council and the institute 
2 two separate organizations there is strong 
z terplay between the two. For example, if 
wnnarstion is raised at an institute meeting 
2 can't easily be answered, it is referred 

the council, The council in turn bats the 
question around and usually comes up with 
a answer and additional information which 

Sent back to the institute. 

One unionist says that the Reverend Mc- 
n keeps his material “fresh, right up to 
night's newspapers.” 

the? appreciate fully the contribution that 
institute makes to the community, and 
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more specifically to labor-management rela- 
tions within the community, it is necessary 
to view it as an inverted pyramid. At the 
point of the inverted pyramid are the 
rank-and-file members from labor and man- 
agement who attend the 10-week sessions, 
first because they want to further their edu- 
cation and enrich their lives, and second, be- 
cause their leaders and supervisors, who have 
attended the meetings themselves over the 
years, encourage them to do so. 

The men and women who attend the ses- 
sions return to their positions in the com- 
munity better equipped to handle the labor- 
management conflicts which arise. But 
more, they return with a fuller understand- 
ing of the historical development which has 
taken place in the field of industrial rela- 
tions and its effect on present union-man- 
agement dealings. The majority, before at- 
tending the lectures, may be familiar with 
certain rules and procedures in industrial 
relations, but because the lectures given at 
the institute by the Reverend McKeon en- 
compass the entire field of industrial rela- 
tions, the students are in a better position to 
understand the subject in its total concept 
as a science of human betterment. They 
learn, too, the problems of the people on the 
other side of the bargaining table. 

More important, the Reverend McKeon, 
whose goal is. to translate love of neighbor 
into practice,” attempts to demonstrate the 
Judeo-Christian principle behind all labor- 
management discussions. And he underlines 
his thinking by referring to industrial rela- 
tions as “industrial human relations.” 

The Reverend McKeon maintains that “the 
challenge of today is unemployment.” He 
says: To give a man a job is the greatest act 
of Judeo-Christian love of neighbor because 
a man without a job is no longer free. He 
can't do the things he wants to do.” 

“Whatis * * * important about the insti- 
tute is that you can obtain information 
there you will never get anywhere else,” says 
Nicholas Ferrante. “The people at the Insti- 
tute represent a good cross-section of society, 
and it gives you an opportunity to tune in on 
what other people are thinking concerning 
current topics in the industrial relations 
field. 

“Everything said at both the institute and 
the council is said in mutual respect and 
confidence, and as a result, people feel free 
to say things which they would never say 
while in some plush office or at a negotiations 
meeting,” he adds. 

Each year two series of courses are offered. 
Each course runs 10 weeks at a nominal cost. 
Courses are attended by about 100 people. 
A diploma is awarded along with grades 
determined by class participation, as opposed 
to formal testing. 

At each class session the Reverend McKeon 
lectures on preannounced subjects such as 
cooperation between labor and management 
groups, fringe benefits, the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, among other subjects. 

Of equal value are the question and answer 
periods and general discussion periods which 
afford students an opportunity to get answers 
to specific problems, and allow them to 
exchange ideas. 

In addition to the regular classes, the Le 
Moyne College Institute makes speakers 
available to a variety of labor, management, 
civic, and fraternal organizations in Syracuse 
and throughout central New York, 

The Reverend McKeon personally has lec- 
tured before groups in Rome, Utica, Oswego, 
Massena and as far away as Cornwall, On- 
tario. He has spread the word that labor- 
management relations are, in fact, human re- 
lations; that the health and welfare of human 
beings should be the prime concern of those 
responsible for negotiating work contracts. 

The Le Moyne College Institute distributes 
information to all parts of the world. Ac- 
cording to the Reverend McKeon, there is 
hardly a week when requests for ald and 
counsel are not received. Because of his 
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work with the Industrial Relations Institute 
in Syracuse, he has been assigned to make 
study tours of Europe, Canada, and Latin 
America. One result of these visits has been 
that he is in demand as a lecturer to union, 
management, and other groups. 

When the Reverend McKeon was in Latin 
America he stressed the necessity of prepar- 
ing courses in industrial relations to meet 
the new industrial development. Since his 
return in 1957, seminars have been started 
(and) a 4-year industrial relations course at 
Xavier University, Bogotá, Colombia, and 
Catholic University in Caracas, Venezuela, 
has been initiated. 

Is it any wonder that government author- 
ities from throughout the Nation, manage- 
ment leaders from many corporations, and 
unionists have expressed their approval of 
what has been offered at the Le Moyne Col- 
lege Industrial Relations Institute? 


The Defeat of IDA—Congress Throws 
Away a Bargain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 25, 1964, the House of Repre- 
sentatives failed to authorize additional 
funds for the International Development 
Association. I commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the editorial in the 
Philadelphia Bulletin of February 28, 
1964, with the hope that this program 
may be reconsidered and enacted. The 
editorial follows: 

CONGRESS THROWS AWAY A BARGAIN 


Congress has no peer when it comes to 
keeping friend and foe alike off balance 
through sudden switches, as it proved 
Wednesday, when the House suddenly 
knocked down the Senate-approved bill to 
keep the International Development Asso- 
ciation in business. 

IDA is, in the opinion of a good many 
qualified observers, one of the most eco- 
nomical and yet effective foreign aid devices 
we have ever figured out. It was a US. 
invention. í 

Its purpose is to make soft“ loans, to 
assist the poorest nations in programs help- 
ing them toward a higher economic level. 
This is an extension of the function of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (the World Bank). The lat- 
ter, one of the better successes in postwar 
international financing, makes loans on 
“hard” bankers’ terms. The IDA offers—to 
qualified applicants—50-year loans at no in- 
terest, only a light service charge; then re- 
payment on the most liberal terms. 

This is not merely brotherly. For the 
free nations, it is also good hard sense. 
The Communist bloc has specialized in its 
own brand of help plus subversion among 
the poorest nations; IDA offers an attractive 
alternative. For the United States there is 
a special advantage: IDA funds are from an 
international pool. 

This year it was proposed to refill the IDA 
fund by contributions from 17 nations. 
America would have put up $312 million 
over 3 years; the other nations would 
have put up the larger remainder of $750 
Million. But without U.S. action, the whole 
deal will collapse. 

The losers will be many if IDA Is permitted 
to die. Among them will be the taxpayers, 
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deprived by the House of one of the sound- 
est monetary tools in our foreign policy kit, 

It would be a good occasion for Congress 
to pedal backward swiftly from the illogical 
corner in which congressional enemies of all 
foreign aid haye managed to place the Na- 
tion. 


Firmness Against Aggression in the 
Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Congress Biweekly, a publication 
of the American Jewish Congress, on 
February 10, 1964. 

The firm policy of the Johnson ad- 
ministration—as a continuation of the 
same policy of the Kennedy administra- 
tion—is most laudable. It will be appre- 
ciated by peace-loving people everywhere. 

The editorial follows: 

U.S. FIRMNESS AGAINST AGGRESSION 


At a time when the Arab States are pro- 
claiming their hostile intentions toward 
Israel with more vigor and candor than 
usual, it is heartening to learn, as indicated 
in the recent address on “American Policy 
in the Near East,” by Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State U. Alexis Johnson, that the 
United States remains unalterably committed 
to Middle East stability and firmly opposed 
to aggression. This restatement of American 
Middle East policy—the first authoritative 
pronouncement on the question since Presi- 
dent Johnson assumed office—should serve 
to ease the apprehensions that have been 
aroused by the latest manifestations of Arab 
saber rattling. For Mr. Johnson has made 
clear that the United States, acting in its 
own interests and those of the free world, 
would not “stand idly by if aggression is 
committed.” $ 

Elaborating on this theme, Mr. Johnson 
quoted from the late President Kennedy's 
general policy statement of May 8, 1963: 

“The United States supports social and 
economic and political progress in the Mid- 
dle East. We support the security of Israel 
and her neighbors. We strongly oppose the 
use of force or the use of direct threat in 
the Near East, * * * In the event of direct 
or indirect aggression we would support ap- 
propriate courses of action in the U.N. or on 
our own to prevent or put a stop to such 
aggression,” 

“I believe," Mr. Johnson continued, “that 
what President Kennedy said * * * lends 
itself to no misinterpretation: Any intended 
victim of aggression can count on our sup- 
port.” 


Equally apparent, too, are the identities of 
the would-be Middle East aggressors; and, 
indeed, in the wake of Mr. Johnson's re- 
marks, the Arab press and radio, as if to con- 
firm that the shoe really fit, launched into a 
tirade of anti-American abuse, denouncing 
the State Department position. The chorus 
of outrage reached such shrill and indig- 
nant proportions that the U.S. Embassy in 
Beirut was moved to issue a statement ex- 
plaining that Mr. Johnson's address was a 
“routine one scheduled weeks ago” and not 
meant as an answer to the resolutions on 
Israel adopted recently by the Arab heads 
of state in Cairo. As for Mr. Johnson's re- 
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marks concerning American opposition to 
aggression, these, the Embassy spokesman 
amplified, “contain nothing new and were 
not directed at any particular parties.” 

We doubt, however, whether this exegesis 
mollified the ruffled Arab tempers, for the 
Embassy statement concluded as follows: 
“Opposition to aggression from any quarter 
is a continuing world-wide U.S. policy and 
is no more than what is expected of any 
member of the United Nations.” The Arab 
leaders, who seem to regard themselves as 
immune to the elementary law and morality 
that must govern international life, would 
hardly subscribe to this view. Nor would 
they be satisfied with anything less than a 
policy that gave them—and them alone— 
license to wage aggression with impunity. It 


“is for this reason that the peace that now 


obtains in the Middle East is so shaky. And 
it is for this reason, too, that Mr. Johnson’s 
address, affirming America’s unequivocal op- 
position to aggression, is so welcome. 


Alexandros Beary Gavalas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in the Washington Heights area of Man- 
hattan, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, there lives a very talented young 
artist who is rapidly becoming famous. 
He often paints in Fort Tryon Park 
when the weather is good, and he has 
given much pleasure to the residents of 
this area who gather to watch him while 
he paints. 

This week, the Fort Tryon Park Fine 
Arts Exhibition is being held at the 
Hotel Taft in Manhattan, and the works 
of this young artist are being displayed. 
His paintings have come to the attention 
of many well-known persons who have 
included his work in their collections, 

I include at this point an article from 
the New York Sunday News of August 
26, 1962, which tells more about Alex 
Gavalas, his hopes and ambitions. 

The article follows: 

Artist, 17, BRUSHES Up ON NATURE IN THE 
Park 
(By Philip Roura) 

Alex Gavalas, a 17-year-old high school 
senior, has taken the strollers of Inwood's 
Fort Tryon Park by storm with his paint- 
ings. 

Daily he invades the park in upper Man- 
hattan and quickly attracts a group of on- 
lookers who comment and offer suggestions 
on his work. Usually with him are his moth- 
er, Mary, and father, Emanual, a chiroprac- 
tor. 


“I always take into consideration what 
people say,” said Alex as he put the finishing 
touches to a painting of the famed Clois- 
ters. 

“Sometimes they don’t agree with my style 
but I don't mind,” he said. “My main ambi- 
tion is to become a stage designer. In school, 
I do the designing for the plays. Painting 
landscapes is really my hobby.“ 

Since they have not seen his stage work, 
the strollers can't offer a comparison but 
most agree it would have to be very good 
to be better than his paintings. Many de- 
scribe the easy-smiling teenager as a genius. 
One unidentified lady, who said she was an 
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author, likened his work to some very famous 
artists. 

Alex paints for 3 hours a day during the 
summer months. 

“I can't even draw a simple picture," said 
Mrs. Gavalas. "Eyen his two sisters draw 
things on occasion and have won school 
prizes." 

Though he has not entered his work in 
any contests, Alex has written the secretariat 
of the United Nations for permission to ex- 
hibit his paintings in the lobby of the U.N, 
Building. 

"I feel that people from all over the world 
will be able to see them in the U.N. It 
may lead to something big.“ he said. 

Upon graduation from the High School of 
Art and Design, at 52d Street and Third 
Avenue, Alex hopes to enroll in New York 
University because they have an outstand- 
ing art course. 

Alex lives with his parents and sisters at 
452 Fort Washington Avenue, Washington 
Heights. 


The Defeat of IDA—A Sad Relapse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. Speaker, the 
failure of the House of Representatives to 
authorize additional funds for the Inter- 
national Development Association was a 
grim mistake. The importance of this 
program to the United States is clearly 
described by the editorial which appeared 
in the Journal of Commerce on March 
13, 1964. 

The editorial follows : 

A Sap RELAPSE 


Sometime within the next 3 months the 
Johnson administration must set itself 
grimly to the thankless task of convincing 
the House of Representatives that it made a 
really bad mistake in voting last month to 
recommit a bill to add $312 million to the 
World Bank's subsidiary known as the In- 
ternational Development Association (IDA). 

The vote was one more manifestation of 
Congress’ distaste for foreign ald—a distaste 
which, when previously manifested late last 
year, marked the end of the traditional 
honeymoon between a new President and 
Capitol Hill. But this was more than a vote 
against an increase or for a cut in foreign 
aid—it was a vote against a commitment the 
United States made over a year ago follow- 
ing a joint meeting of the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund. 

The burden of that agreement was that 
$750 million would be added to the lending 
powers of IDA, which grants loans at rela- 
tively easy terms to countries unable to meet 
standard rates, Seventeen countries were 
to contribute to this, among them the United 
States. 

Now a vote to recommit does not neces- 
sarily spell the death of this type of legisla- 
tion. But once it has been taken, such a 
vote virtually buries the measure unless the 
most energetic action is taken to drag it out 
on the floor again. And unless this bill is 
pried loose and passed by June 30, the man- 
agers of this Nation's foreign economic af- 
fairs will find themselves in a sticky position 
indeed. 

First off. IDA is one agency that manages 
to inspire a relative amount of confidence 
among the better off nations partly because 
it is—as it should be—firmly guided by the 
World Bank, which, in turn, manages to hew 
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pretty closely to Western standards of busi- 
ness prudence. 

Secondly, IDA offers one of the most prom- 
ising instruments through which countries 
other than the United States can be per- 
suaded to assume some of the burdens of 
foreign aid formerly shouldered almost ex- 
clusively by Washington. And this type of 
cooperative effort has long been sought as a 
means of easing our own balance of pay- 
ments deficit. It is significant that, almost 
alone of the 17 nations promising to aug- 
ment IDA's lending powers, only the United 
States at this point looks like it might have 
to back out. 

To disown this commitment, or to stall 
Upon it indefinitely could frustrate to a con- 
siderable degree Washington's current ef- 
forts to spread the burden of foreign aid 
among many more advanced nations, but 
that is not all. It could do so at a moment 
when it is very much in the interests of this 
country to avoid giving the impression it is 
doing any such thing. 

In two successive editorials appearing on 
March 2 and 3 this newspaper underlined 
some of the delicate problems that will face 
the West this spring when the multilateral 
trade negotiations of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) will be carried 
on almost simultaneously with the new series 
of trade discussions pushed by the underde- 
veloped countries via the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development. 

There is little doubt that the less devel- 
oped states will formulate through the 
UNCTAD conference a series of claims on the 
More adyanced countries well in excess of 
anything the latter will want to grant— 
whether via commodity stabilization agree- 
ments, preferential tariff treatment or a re- 
vival of the stillborn International Trade 
Organization, or all three of them. 

Since the less developed states are also go- 
ing to discuss trade with closed economies, 
a8 most Communist countries will be there 
to cheer them on, the West will find itself 
somewhat on the defensive during these 
Sessions. 

This is natural enough. It need cause no 
apprehension among the mercantile states, 
which buy vastly more from the less devel- 
Oped areas than all the Communist powers 
combined. 

But, if only in the interests of keeping 
major trade lanes open for future generations 
and future expansion, the mercantile pow- 
ers are obliged to discuss these problems 
Seriously with the less developed countries. 
Even though plantly the better-off powers 
Cannot go anywhere near as far as the less 
fortunate members of UNCTAD would like, 
they can probably go some distance—perhaps 
in the direction of freer entry for some 
goods—especlally if it seems that by this 
Means they may be able to rid themselves 
of some of the current burden of foreign ald. 

It is also much in the interests of the 
United States to show up at the UNCTAD 
Conference with at least an appearance of 

gness to listen, to discuss, and to do 
What it reasonably can to meet the more 
legitimate aspirations of the less developed 
countries. 

We quite agree—as noted above—that this 
Country cannot go all the way. It could not, 
for example, welcome very heartily the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement in the light of 
evidence that the main of that 
agreement in practice has been to raise coffee 
Prices to consumers. 

But this is not to blink the fact that the 

te’s failure to approve this agreement 
could be taken as a bad omen by a lot of the 
Coffee producers who will be much on hand 
at the UNCTAD'’s meetings. But if failure to 
take this action is justifiable, the House ac- 
tion on®the IDA funds is much less so. It 
could very well cost this country a great deal 
more in terms of foreign policy than the 208 
House Members who voted to recommit it 
a they may be saving for the U.S. Treas- 
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Rev. Henry J. Browne Presents Views of 
Strycker’s Bay Neighborhood Council 
to Subcommittee on Housing of Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the testimony of the Rev- 
erend Henry J. Browne, chairman of the 
Housing Committee of Strycker's Bay 
Neighborhood Council, before the Sub- 
committee on Housing of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee on 
February 28, 1964. 

Father Browne is a founder and past 
president of Strycker’s Bay Neighbor- 
hood Council which was organized some 
5 years ago to give the community a 
voice in the development of the West 
Side urban renewal plan on Manhat- 
tan's West Side. 

A pioneer in the effort for citizen par- 
ticipation in urban planning, Father 
Browne wisely points out: 

Citizen participation should be a real one, 
and involve in it the people affected by the 
proposed plan from the time of planning 
through the period of execution. 


The experience of the Strycker’s Bay 
Neighborhood Council led Father 
Browne to make a number of specific 
recommendations which, I hope, will 
guide both the House and Senate Sub- 
committees on Housing in their consid- 
eration of the administration’s housing 
bill. 


In my own testimony before the House 
Subcommittee on Housing, I said that 
the administration's proposal for 240,000 
public housing units in the next 4 years 
is “totally inadequate” and “a drop-in- 
the-bucket approach to one of the Na- 
tion’s most serious problems.” I urge 
passage of my bills H.R. 5878 to remove 
the limit on annual contributions to pub- 
lic housing, and H.R. 5877 to remove the 
15-percent limitation on the amount of 
annual contributions allowed each State. 

Father Browne observed: 

New York’s need for such housing is far 
from answered by current proposals and it 
should be stated that its need is for 85 per- 
cent of the suggested national total rather 
than the 15 percent which is now allowed to 
go to any single State. 


The testimony of the Reverend Henry 

J. Browne follows: 

STATEMENT PRESENTED BEFORE THE SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, FEBRU- 
ary 28, 1964 


(Rey. Henry J. Browne, chairman, 
housing committee) 

The Strycker’s Bay Nelghborhood Council 
involvement in New York's West Side urban 
renewal plan gives it a position of experience 
over the last 5 years to speak of housing 
needs, especially as related to urban renewal. 
As a representative council with delegates 
from over 50 organizations in and around the 
20 square blocks from West 87th to 97th 
Streets, from Amsterdam Avenue to Central 
Park West, it has been the formal “citizen's 
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participation” channel between neighbor- 
hood and city. The groups represented are 
very mixed In character and broad in nature, 
including schools and social agencies, reli- 
gious and political organizations, tenant and 
property-owner organizations, and many in- 
dividual members from the community who 
also participate in its activities. 

\The council conducted many educational 
sessions on the plan, brought together local 
leadership to study its ramifications, and 
made regular statements of community 
thinking and suggestions for its adaptation 
to the appropriate city agencies. 

The plan which it approved in June 1962, 
in the name of the neighborhood had made 
some deep divisions mostly in terms of the 
amounts of dwelling units which would be- 
come available in the low- and middle- 
income categories. Nonetheless, there was 
complete agreement that urban renewal was 
needed and hence it can be said that we have 
learned from experience that a planned ap- 
proach to renewing a neighborhood is prefer- 
able to a chaotic, unplanned, free-wheeling 
enterprise approach which the East Side of 
our city has witnessed. A continuing urban 
renewal program seems to us to be a neces- 
sity. 


From our experience, and from positions 
that we have taken in many discussions 
and formal resolutions we would add certain 
specific recommendations to any urban re- 
newal program: 

1. Citizens participation should be a real 
one, and involve in it the people affected 
by the proposed plan from the time of plan- 
ning through the period of execution. No 
local public agency should be allowed to omit 
from project cost the professional staffing 
and other facilities required for effective 
participation of the citizenry of the area. 

2, Physical planning should be supple- 
mented by social planning for any urban 
renewal area and the citizenry must also 
be involved in that aspect of the change. 
Social institutions and relationship are af- 
fected and educational, welfare, and cultural 
services should be studied and planned for 
in advance of great physical renewal. 

3, The speed of execution has great influ- 
ence on the outcome of any urban renewal 
plan. The delays in carrying out the plan 
since its approval for our neighborhood has 
had a demoralizing effect on tenant families 
who have given up hope and moved, on 
small businessmen whose trade has been 
ruined, on institutions left surrounded by 
deterioration, on homeowners whose eapital 
and future have been tied up. Some sort 
of timetable and checkups with sanctions 
should be used to speed up the process. 

Our council's relationship to urban re- 
newal has been from the curbstone viewpoint 
of a neighborhood affected by a plan. We 
have striven for consensus of opinion among 
groups of many differing viewpoints and 
interests. We have generally agreed on a 
position of concern for the needs of the 
families being dislocated and have kept as 
a primary consideration the urban renewal 
philosophy of preserving the existing com- 
munity insofar as it is possible and desir- 
able. 


Our experience points therefore in several 
specific directions: 

1. Private redeyelopment and rehabilita- 
tion displacing poorer tenants is essential to 
urban renewal. To live up to the urban re- 
newal philosophy of preserving the communi- 
ty, the stable families among these relocatees 
should be given the chance to remain within 
the confines of the renewed neighborhood. 
This requires that low-rent public housing 
be prepared for them to be relocated into, 
Moreover, such housing must be scattered 
and yest pocket in nature if the attraction 
for private development within the same 
general area is to be feasible. 

2. A massive public housing program is 
essential for the continuation of any urban 
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renewal and the two approaches 
should be well coordinated. The adminis- 
trution's proposal to have such a program 
in new, rehabilitated, and leased properties 
meets with our full enthusiastic backing. 
We see the need also of the administration's 
request to make low-income single people 
from urban renewal and other public im- 
provement sites eligible for public housing 
and would add only that they might be from 
either standard apartments, or rooming- 
houses. An increase of the allowable amount 
per room in construction cost is necessary 
in New York City if public housing is to 
take care of families dislocated by public 
improvements, not to mention those in slum 
buildings. New York's need for such hous- 
ing is far from answered by current proposals 
and it should be stated that its need is for 
85 percent of the suggested national total 
rather than the 15 percent which is now al- 
lowed to go to any single State. 

3. We would like to see the development 
of moderate income housing under private 
sponsorship as in the Federal program of 
section 211,d,3. It has not been used in our 
city and perhaps administrative and legisla- 
tive changes on costs allowed might make it 
possible. We have been pleased with its ap- 
proach to this housing need since the regula- 
tions begin with income limitations close to 
the real middle income of our area. 

4. The many elderly being displaced in 
our urban renewal area points up for us 
that our city has yet to see use of the Fed- 
eral programs for housing them under pri- 
vate profit and nonprofit sponsorship. We 
urge administrative or legislative steps to 
remedy this situation. 

We have been concerned with relocation 
from the policy level to the day-to-day exe- 
cution of it. We feel that initial surveys 
should be more diagnostic and cover social 
needs and be made before titletaking but 
not allowed to become useless from delay of 
execution. The administration’s idea of sup- 
plemental payments after relocation to make 
up the difference in rentals between old and 
new apartments is something that we have 
often seen the need for. They would, how- 
ever, need to be more than 1 year in extent 
if they were to have much real meaning. 

The relocation of small stores from our 
area has raised the problem of “goodwill 
money” or “separation payments.” We hall 
the administration's breakthrough in this 
regard but think that a more realistic scale 
ot payments should be worked out on the 
local level. Also, the process of relocating 
back in the area we feel should be made more 
feasible in every way for the small business- 
men. 

The rehabilitation of the brownstones 
within our urban renewal area has been one 
of the most disappointing aspects of the 
plan both in meager resulta and time con- 
sumed. We would like to see the facilita- 
tion of a rehabilitation program, including 
more realistic mortgage amounts for family 
occupancy, to become more feasible in areas 
such as ours. 

Section 220, with its five dwelling-unit re- 
quirements, even with special tax arrange- 
ments is proving of little service to a com- 
munity interested in a strong family ele- 
ment taking root in it. 

We endorse the administration suggestion 
to assist elderly homeowner residents in a 
special way to participate in such programs. 

We know that effictent and quick process- 
ing is difficult to legislate, but we would love 
to see this achieved in all agencies and levels 
of governmental operation affecting urban 
renewal. Our viewpoint is necessarily a lim- 
ited one, but we hope accordingly a deeper 
one, Municipal leaders have advocated 
many of the same things we have. I assure 
you that ours is an independent voice, and 
I hope one that reflects the concern of people 
who have learned the hard way. 
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The Problem in New York City’s Schools 
Is Not Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the Gideon Chagy's editorial broadcast 
over station WCBS-TV in New York 
City on February 7, 1964. 

As the editorial points out the prob- 
lem in New York City’s schools is not 
that the board of education favors 
segregation: The opposite, of course, is 
true. The problem les with a severe 
shortage of funds and this is a problem 
which should receive the attention of 
Governor Rockefeller and the Repub- 
lican-controlled New York State Legis- 
lature. 

The editorial follows: 

The unfortunate school boycott is now a 
thing of the past. The boycott did abso- 
lutely nothing to solve the one most im- 
portant problem facing New York City 
schools. That problem is not integration. 
Well before the boycott, the board of educa- 
tion made it perfectly clear that it was com- 
pletely committed to integration and that 
it was prepared at all times to negotiate the 
details. The critical problem is money. Un- 
less New York City finds additional revenue 
for its schools, no integration plan will suc- 
ceed and urgently needed improvements in 
education won't be made. 

New York City has more than 35 percent 
of the State's school children, and yet it 
receives just over 25 percent of the State 
aid to schools. In fact, State aid per pupil 
given to New York City this year is $122 less 
than the average State aid per pupil else- 
where in the State. 

New York City has consistently received 
less than its fair share of State aid. The 
current State ald formula bases the amount 
any school district shall receive on the tax 
value of its real estate. The formula as- 
sumes that the greater the value of a city’s 
real estate, the greater the taxes it may im- 
pose, and therefore, the greater its financial 
ability to support its schools. The formula 
assumes that New York City with its high 
real estate values doesn’t need as much State 
aid for schools as other districts. But the 
fact is that despite its high real estate values, 
Now York City has proportionately less 
money available for its schools than do many 
school districts with far lower real estate 
values. The reason is simple. New York 
City has to spend a far greater proportion 
of its revenues for municipal services other 
than education than do small towns or vil- 
lages, For example, New York City must 
spend four times as much of its income as 
upstate Yates County does for police pro- 
tection, 8 times as much of its income for 
its fire department, 10 times as much of Its 
income for sanitation, and more than twice 
as much of its income for welfare. New 
York City must also provide services which 
may not figure at all in the rural budget; 
such as air pollution and water pollution 
control, museums, and markets. As a result, 
New York City actually has less of its income 
to spend on education than far smaller com- 
munities where the cost of other public 
services is not as great. 

If New York City is to get Its fair share 
of State aid, the State aid formula must 
reflect the cost of big city government, 
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Senate Majority Leader Walter J. Mahoney 
said over this station's Newmakers“ pro- 
gram last Sunday that there was little likell- 
hood that aid to city schools would be 
increased. But unless the city does get addi- 
tional funds, the struggle for improved and 
integrated schools will be in vain. Civil 
rights leaders are now talking about another 
boycott around the end of this month. If 
they want to apply their energies where they 
will count most, they should place them 
behind the efforts of the board of education 
to get additional ald from the legislature - 
this session. This kind of effort will do more 
to speed integration and—even more im- 
portant—to improve schools thai any boy- 
cott ever could. 


Will the Cooley Cotton Bill Really Help 
Consumers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr, Speaker, during 
the consideration of the Cooley cotton 
bill last December, I made the assertion 
that there is no guarantee that con- 
sumers will benefit from the multimil- 
lion-dollar payments to textile mills 
authorized by the bill. 

An article from the March 11 issue of 
the Daily News Record adds to my con- 
cern on this point. I am placing the 
entire article in the Recorp, but call your 
attention particularly to the paragraph 
beginning with the word “Nevertheless.” 

The article follows: 


Decrates TALK OF Weavers HOLDING BACK 
COTTON Savincs 
(By Sig Scheier) 

Millmen who talk of holding on to any 
cost advantages to be provided by the one- 
price cotton law are doing a disservice to the 
industry, in the opinion of one mill execu- 
tive. 

Failure by mills to pass along raw cotton 
cost savings to their customers would con- 
firm the recent assertions of some lawmakers 
and newspapers that the textile industry 
would gain windfall profits from the one- 
price law, according to this industry spokes- 
man. Such action, he adds, would greatly 
hamper future efforts of the textile industry 
to gain a fair hearing in Washington. 

Other textile sources who have participated 
in the industry's drive to improve its public 
relations {mage also take note of the dangers 
of receiving a black eye. The consumer press 
has tended to describe the Cooley bill as a 
giveaway, and frequently it has been incor- 
rectly described as a triple subsidy. 

Should these skeptics find after passage 
of one-price cotton that the mills had pock- 
eted a good portion of the domestic raw cot- 
ton subsidy, there might be an outcry which 
would be hard to put down. The harmful 
effect on future tariff and quota negotiations 
are easy to visualize, these sources warn. 

Nevertheless, the argument Is raised by 
many mill sources that the laws of supply 
and demand cannot be abrogated by one- 
price cotton. If a cloth is in strong demand 
at the time the new law goes into effect, 
weavers cannot be expected to reduce their 
prices automatically below the fair market 
value, according to this view. 
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One possible solution would be to make 
an automatic revision of the price list—tak- 
ing into account leadtime and the waste 
factor—and then letting the market decide 
the rest. But the majority of sources be- 
lieve that the new prices cannot be estab- 
lished in that manner, but will be individ- 
ually thrashed out over a period of several 
Weeks or more, once the one-price bill is 
approved. 

Blends have benefited as a result of this 
hesitancy on cotton goods. The modified 
rayon and cotton broadcloths continue to be 
extremely tight. The 47-inch, 109-by-58's, 
2.77-yard, have moved at 3014-31 cents in 
Second hands, while the firsthand price for 
late second quarter is holding at 281-29 
cents. 


Mice Cannot Move Mountains 


SPEECH 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
March 13, the Washington Post pub- 
lished an editorial whch makes an out- 
Standing contribution to the current 
dialogue on Latin American problems. 
Although the editorial properly com- 
mends the sincerity of our intentions, 
and the wisdom of our approach toward 
hemispheric development, it points out 
the hard truth that “the present scale 
and conception is only sufficient to raise 
hopes without providing the means to 
fulfill them.” The economic realities 
Cited in the editorial are harsh; but we 
Must face them candidly. Glowing rhet- 
orie may serve political expediency today, 
but it will not contribute to meaningful 
development in the future. Under unani- 
mous consent, I insert the Post editorial 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD following 
my remarks: 


Wao Losr LATIN America? 


No one, of course, is asking this question 
On Friday, March 13, 1964. Three years ago 
today President Kennedy issued his call for 
an Alliance for Progress. Surely it is under- 
Standable that the stress is on the affirma- 
tive achievements of the Alliance. They have 

n many and creditable, and it is not our 
intention to belittle good works already un- 
underway. 

- It is our intention to point out, calmly, a 
ew realities, For in 10 years, or perhaps 
even less, someone may well be asking, “Who 

Latin America?” The problem with the 
Alliance has not been lack of good inten- 
tions; it has been the tendency to claim too 
Much for too little, to foster the impression 
that it is really big enough to channel the 
tide of change coursing through the hemis- 
Phere. 

What exactly did Mr, Kennedy say on that 

Momentous day 3 years ago? He called for a 

Vast cooperative effort, unparalleled in 
Magnitude and nobility of purpose” to meet 
8 “staggering” problems of Latin America. 
Pecifically, he sald: 
be I propose that the American Republics 
gin on a vast 10-year plan for the Amer- 
cas, a plan to transform the 1960's into a 
19 toric decade of democratic progress, These 
years will be the years of maximum prog- 
ess, maximum effort, the years when the 
Ses tent Obstacles will be overcome, the years 
e the need for assistance will be great- 
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Those were the words, and while money is 
an inadequate measure of deeds, it does give 
some indication of priority placed on the 
Alliance in the United States. What is the 
record? 

In fiscal 1962, $1.3 billion in total economic 
ald was committed to the hemisphere, rough- 
ly a 20-percent increase over expenditures of 
the previous year. 

In fiscal 1963, the sum committed was $1.1 
billion, an actual diminution in the total, 
while thus far in the fiscal year ending next 
June, roughly $500 million has been com- 
mitted to the Alliance. 

The best measure of the scale is a com- 
parison with the Marshall plan, which in 
6 years pumped $35 billion in economic and 
military aid into Europe. More money— 
$5.9 billion—was spent in economic aid the 
first year of the Marshall plan than in the 
entire 3 years of the Alliance. 

Obviously, the comparison is not exact. 
Money could do more in Europe because 
human skills and political framework made 
it easier to absorb vast injections of capital. 
But this serves to underscore how much 
more difficult are the problems posed by the 
Alliance—and how inadequate are the re- 
sources already committed. 

Thus it cannot be fairly said that the 
Alliance—in this period of maximum ef- 
fort—has been unparalleled in magnitude. 
Moreover, the ald figures are deceptive, be- 
cause they conceal the extent to which any 
net increment in outside aid in Latin Amer- 
ica has been wiped out by dropping world 
commodity prices. 

The hemisphere republics, like other un- 
derdeveloped regions, are getting less for 
the raw materials they produce, and are 
paying more for the manufactured goods 
they must buy. Between 1950 and 1961, 
there was a total inflow into Latin America 
of $23 billion in private and public capital. 
From this must be subtracted $13.4 billion 
in interest, profits and dividends that flowed 
out of Latin America. In addition, during 
the same period, the deterioration of terms 
of trade cost Latin America $10.1 billion— 
meaning that the region was a net loser 
to the tune of $500 million. 

These figures were compiled by Dr. Raul 
Prebisch, the distinguished U. economist, 
who has organized the forthcoming confer- 
ence on world trade at Geneva. It is the 
contention of Dr. Prebisch, and of other 
economists who have pondered these grim 
totals, that more than foreign aid is needed 
to spur development in countries trapped 
by adverse terms of trade. 

If the Alliance aid is to be meaningful, ob- 
viously it must be accompanied by a more 
radical attack on the commodity problem. 
The matter is dauntingly complex, and we 
pretend to no facile solutions. Nor is money 
alone a magic solvent. As Mr. Kennedy made 
clear 3 years ago, social reform and economic 
planning are indispensable to the success of 
the Alliance; it would be unthinkable for the 
United States to squander capital in coun- 
tries unwilling to take necessary self-help 
measures. 

What we are saying is that the present 
scale and conception is only sufficient to raise 
hopes without providing the means to ful- 
fill them. It may be that political realities 
in Congress place implacable restrictions on 
any expansion of foreign aid or on new ap- 
proaches to world trade. So be it; but let 
the administration discuss the program as 
it is—and not as glowing rhetoric depicts 
it. 

Latin America is the fastest growing re- 
gion in the world in terms of population; it 
is riven by nationalist passions; it lies be- 
tween a world that is dead, and a new world 
struggling to be born. The Alliance, at ex- 
isting levels, does not provide the leverage 
for decisive change. If the United States 
continues at present levels in Alliance aid 
and fails to mount a fresh attack on prob- 
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lems of trade, we must be reconciled to the 
risks of continued turbulence in Latin Amer- 
ica. Perhaps that is the inescapable pattern. 
But better to face the unpalatable truths 
than pretend that a mouse can move a moun- 
tain. 


Active Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the March 15, 1964, edition of the New 
York Sunday Times carried a most in- 
formative and encouraging article by Dr. 
Howard A. Rusk about the establishment 
of a very fine rehabilitation center at 
Emanuel Hospital in Portland, Oreg. 

The article is a fitting tribute to the 
dedication and ambition, displayed by the 
administrators and medical staff of the 
hospital. Under unanimous consent, I 
place this article in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

ACTIVE REHABILITATION: PORTLAND'S EMANUEL 
Hosprrat Biazes Tram or SERVICE IN 
Pactric NORTHWEST 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

PORTLAND, Orec.—Fifteen months ago on 
the occasion of its 50th anniversary, Port- 
land's Emanuel Hospital opened a new five- 
story rehabilitation center. 

In the short time since, this center has 
rapidly blazed a trail in the development of 
rehabilitation services in the Pacific North- 
west. 

The new million-dollar, 5-story center has 
a 48-bed inpatient service with all of the 
usual components of a rehabilitation center. 

The key to the success of this program lies 
not so much in its services but in its philos- 
ophy, which is stated simply but clearly in 
its operating guide. 

AIMS OUTLINED 

It reads: “Patients in need of intensive and 
specialized services to insure a more complete 
and rapid recovery from illness and accident 
during the subacute and convalescent phases 
can be admitted and cared for by any mem- 
ber of the medical staff of Emanuel Hospital. 

“Only patients who can benefit from or 
tolerate intensive therapy will be admitted 
and kept in the center. It is not a 
rest or nursing home but a place for active 
treatment and evaluation. 

“To assist in the complex and unfamiliar 
techniques of an integrated program, the Re- 
habilitation Committee will assist, without 
fee, any physician desiring help. 

“Multiple evaluation, consultative and 
diagnostic services will be available to the 
treating physician to assist him in returning 
the patient to his optimum place in society.” 

TREND FOLLOWED WAR 


Just as specialized centers for the care of 


‘particular diseases that require 


specialized 
personnel and facilities have been developed, 
there was a trend after World War II to de- 
velop specialized rehabilitation centers. 

Here in Portland, the rehabilitation center 
of Emanuel Hospital is a good example of a 
community center that is a part of a hos- 
pital. Patients come here from the entire 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska. 

Although these centers provide a valuable 
and much needed service, the more recent 
trend has been to develop programs as a part 
of general hospitals. This is important, for 
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general hospitals are basic in providing 
patient care. 

It is also within general hospitals that re- 
habilitation services can be brought to the 
patient at the earliest possible time and the 
damaging physical, emotional, social. and 
vocational sequelae of severe disability al- 
leviated or minimized. 

The rehabilitation center at Emanuel Hos- 
pital Is conceived as a service both to the 
community and the practicing physician. 

OVER 500 AT SEMINAR 


Following that concept this last week it 
held as an educational service its second an- 
nual rehabilitation seminar, which was at- 
tended by over 500 physicians, therapists, 
psychologists, counselors and other rehabili- 
tation personnel throughout the area. 

Particularly encouraging in the develop- 
ment of services at Emanuel Hospital has 
been the community interest and support. 

Shortly after the center opened, the Oregon 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation ar- 
ranged for its clients to be provided out- 
patient services at the center. 

A few months later the center started pro- 
viding services for the Crippled Children's 
Division of the University of Oregon. For- 
merly many of these children had to be sent 
out of the State. 

Now the Oregon Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, the “Easter Seal” 
agency, and the hospital are developing a 
demonstration home-care project for dis- 
charged center patients. 

The center has also had close cooperative 
relations with the Oregon Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

f LEGISLATORS HELPFUL 

Oregon is fortunate in the particularly 
keen interest of its Members of the Congress 
in rehabilitation. Senators MAURINE B, 
NEUBERGER and WAYNE Morse have been 

_ stanch supporters of increased rehabilitation 
services and Representative EDITH Green is 
chairman of the Special Subcommittee on 
Education that handles legislation concern- 
ing rehabilitation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Another Representative, AL ULLMAN, is 
himself an amputee. 

Specialized independent rehabilitation cen- 
ters serve a useful function in meeting the 
needs of the severely disabled patient. 

Our Nation, however, will never have 
enough of these centers to meet the needs of 
all patients for rehabilitation services. Nor 
could we afford or staff such a network of 
centers. 

If any broad attack is to be made on physi- 
cal disability, we must have not only re- 
habilitation centers but rehabilitation serv- 
ices as an integral part of general hospital 
care, 

Emanuel Hospital in Portland is an excel- 
lent example of this philosophy. 


President Johnson's Program To Get More 
Women Into Positions of Authority in 
Government i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following news 
release and speech by me: 

Wasninoton, D.C.—Congressman EARL 
Witson, Republican, of Indiana, in a speech 
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on the House floor today, endorsed President 
Lyndon Johnson's program to get more wom- 
en into positions of authority in Govern- 
ment, stating that “every housewife in the 
United States knows she can go to the near- 
est market and purchase a 25-cent jar of 
peanut butter for a quarter. She also knows 
that if she shops at a supermarket, she may 
find that same 25-cent jar of peanut butter 
on sale for 23 cents. Such things are intul- 
tive with most women, which is one of the 
many reasons why I have personally en- 
dorsed President Lyndon Johnson's program 
to get more women into positions of author- 
ity in Government.” 

Wrson urged that some of these women 
be appointed in military procurement agen- 
cies throughout the country and stated, “It 
doesn't take genius to purchase a 25-cent 
jar of peanut butter for a quarter, but you 
have to be an Official procurement expert in 
the employ of the U.S. Army St. Louis Pro- 
curement District to be able to purchase a 
$11,507.90 helicopter armament M-6 sub- 
system for $21,494.42, especially in quantities 
of 100 or more.” 

Witson bitterly attacked the Army St. 
Louis procurement district for handing a 
sole-source, noncompetitive contract to 
Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., for more than $2,332,440, covering 
the second procurement of that equipment 
from the same firm at an average price of 
$21,494.42, when that same identical equip- 
ment could be purchased for $11,507.90 from 
Nortronics Marine Equipment Division 
Northrop Corp., Boston, Mass. 

Witson blamed the waste of more than $1 
million on the Army contracting officer, Lt. 
Col. William O'Connor, “who paid approxi- 
mately $21,500 for each of 120 systems that 
could haye been purchased for about half 
as much money.” Wilson added that “You 
don't have to be a procurement expert to 
see that Lieutenant Colonel O'Connor wasted 
about $1 million of a $2 million procurement, 
and you don't have to be a lawyer to know 
that he did this with impunity because 
everybody knows it is no crime to waste the 
taxpayers’ money, although it ought to be,” 
Witson concluded. 


SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN EARL WILSON BEFORE 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 18, 
1964 
Mr. Witson of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, every 

housewife in the United States knows she 

can go to the nearest market and purchase a 

25-cent jar of peanut butter for a quarter. 

She also knows that if she shops at a super- 

market, she may find that same 25-cent jar 

of peanut butter on sale for 23 cents. Such 
things are intuitive with most women, which 
is one of the many reasons why I have per- 
sonally endorsed President Lyndon John- 
son’s program to get more women into posi- 
tions of authority in Government. I sin- 
cerely hope that the President will appoint 
some of these women in areas of influence 
with jurisdiction over agencies in the De- 
partment of Defense which are charged with 
the responsibility of spending the taxpayers’ 
money for military equipment, The St. 

Louis Procurement District of the U.S. Army 

could certainly use a housewife, at least on 

a consulting basis, and while that district 

does not purchase peanut butter, Mr. Speak- 

er, I would like to introduce into the public 
record some facts concerning the way they go 
about arming our helicopters. 

In June 1963, Lt, Col. William S. O’Con- 
nor, contracting officer, U.S. Army, St. Louis, 
Mo., handed a sole-source, noncompetitive 
contract identified by number as DA-23— 
072-AMC-117(W) to Emerson Electric 
Manufacturing Co., 8100 West Florissant, St. 
Louis, Mo, This contract was originally for 
a total of $2,332,440 and covered 120 units 
of a Helicopter Armaments Subsystem called 
the M-6. The total contract price was sub- 
sequently increased to $2,579,331, making an 
average system cost of $21,494.42. It should 
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be pointed out that this was the second of 
such contracts for this equipment with 
Emerson, giving the Army ample oppor- 
tunity to review the cost factors involved. 
It is conclusive, therefore, that the price of 
$21,494.42 was not established in ignorance 
nor agreed to by Colonel O’Connor blindly. 

Subsequent requirements for the M-6 
Arming Subsystem could not be justified 
without competition for three times in a 
row to the same source of supply, so a com- 
petitive transaction was conducted under In- 
vitation for Bid No. AMC(W)-11—199-64-8, 
and on Monday, March 9, 1964, bids for 234 
systems were opened in public. It should 
be noted that the only difference between 
this procurement and the earller contract 
was the insertion of the dynamic force of 
competition. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, I request unan- 
imous consent to insert the tabulation of 
bids recorded under Invitation AMC(W)-11- 
199-64-8 at the Rock Island Arsenal on 
March 9, 1964, which, I would like to state, 
came into my possession through unofficial 
sources since my request for this informa- 
tion from official channels was ignored by 
the commanding officer of the US, Army 
Weapons Command, Rock Island, Ill.: 

Unit price, 234 systems 


Name of firms bidding IFB AMC 
(W)-11-199-64-8, March 9, 
1964: 


Nortronics Marine Equipment 
Department, Boston, Mass., 
14 7-20 days, bid plus $286,- 
270 final inspection equip- 
ment, and $53,475 special 
tooling, making a total bid 
$2,692,849—or an average 
price of 811.507 90. 

American Machine & Foundry, 
York, Pa., net bid plus $525,- 
091 final inspection equip- 
ment and $137,272 special 
tooling, making total bid $2- 
962,583 here and an average 
unit price per system of 
812,660.61 

Sperry Utah, net, bid 76269. 
447 and $104,330; total $2,- 
997,915; average $12,811.60__ 

Schaevita Engineering, Penn- 
sauken, NJ., +$547,895; 
+$159,220; total $3,481,887_ 

Avco Corp., Ordnance Division, 
Richmond, Ind., net, + $402,- 
445; + $182,955.70___________ 

Lear Siegler, Inc., net, +$348,- 
562.19, +$174,628.38; total 
$3,670,492.67; average $15,- 
s ak een nme 

A-C Spark Plug Division, Gen- 
eral Motors, net, +$351,400, 
and 8290, 000 


$10, 056. 00 


9, 830. 00 
11, 257. 00 
11, 858. 00 


12, 752. 88 


13, 450, 00 


14, 300. 00 


Elmhurst, N.Y, net, +$413,- 
938; +8107,352.___.____.___ 
Emerson Electric, St. Louis; net, 
bid plus $255,452 final inspec- 
tion equipment, plus $46,520 
Special tooling making total 
bid $3,818,524—average sys- 
tem at 816,318.47 15, 028. 00 


Other bids: Martin Marietta $15,390; Bosh 
Arms $15,489; Tokheim $21,542.96; and Fair- 
child $22,745. 

Mr. Speaker, it doesn’t take an electronics 
engineer to understand that Lt, Col. William 
O'Connor paid approximately $21,500 each 
for 120 systems that could have been pur- 
chased for about half as much money, You 
don't have to be a procurement expert to 
see that Lieutenant Colonel O'Connor 
wasted about $1 million of a $2 million pro- 
curement, and you don't have to be a lawyer 
to know that he did this with impunity be- 
cause everybody knows it is no crime to 
waste the taxpayers’ money, although it 
ought to be. : 


14, 313. 00 


1964 


Mr. Speaker, it doesn't take genius to pur- 
chase a 25-cent jar of peanut butter for a 
quarter, but you have to be an official pro- 
curement expert in the employ of the U.S. 
Army St. Louis Procurement District to be 
Able to purchase a $11,507.90 helicopter 
armament M-6 subsystem fòr $21,494.42, 
especially in quantities of 100 or more. 

Mr. Speaker, the only thing I can say is 
that this is all water over the dam, that 
what money was wasted is gone, and there 
is no point in indulging in recriminations; 
however, I would like to look forward to an 
improved procurement situation in the vari- 
oùs departments of the many branches of 
the military. 

I would like to add that the Department 
of the Army should look to future require- 
ments for equipment as complex as the M-6 
Subsystem and make sure that. competitive 
bids are received from Nortronics, AMF, 
Sperry Utah, Schaevitz, Avco, and the others. 
The commanding officer that fails to do so 
Should be impeached. 


Rights Has Limits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Coffeyville, 
Kans., Daily Journal, speaks for itself. 
Under unanimous consent, I include it 
in the Recorp for the benefit of inter- 
ested Members of Congress: 

RicuTs Has Lrirs 


The Topeka chapter of the National Asso- 
Clation for Advancement of Colored People 
Wants the city to include an equal accom- 
Modation clause in a proposed ordinance 
that would license private clubs. 

Samuel C. Jackson, president of the chap- 
ter, said licensing private clubs without in- 
suring equal accommodations would amount 
to official sanctioning of discrimination by 
the city. 

“Most all of the private clubs refuse to 
allow Negroes and Mexican-Americans to be 
members,” Jackson said. 

Jackson said when Negroes attempt to join 
Private clubs their names are sent to non- 
existent committees and then are never rec- 
ommended for membership. 

For several weeks the city has been con- 
Sidering an ordinance which would license 
Private clubs and permit police inspection 
And screening of club memberships. 

Jackson is concerned only with those pri- 
vate clubs that would receive licenses from 
3 The license is the key factor, he 


He said many establishments become pri- 
vate in order to circumvent the State civil 
tights laws. If the city then gave a license 
to these clubs it would be like sanctioning 
discrimination, Jackson said. 

Actually, these clubs become private to 
circumvent the liquor laws, and civil rights 
is a side issue. 

The Negro is entitled to equal rights in 
Public places, and his rights are insured by 

sas law. 

But to extend equal rights to private club 
Membership would be the same as requiring 
all private homes to remove the locks from 
their front doors. 

If a private club is opened to everyone, 
it no longer is a private club. 

The city should assume no control over 
Membership except that of making sure that 
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members are paid up and that all records 
are in order. 

Being a Negro does not qualify a person 
for membership in a private club any more 
than being a parachute jumper does. 

It would be morally right for member- 
ship committees to consider Negroes for 
membership on personal qualities, disregard- 
ing color of skin, but being required by law 
to admit certain people is a miscarriage of 
justice. 


NATO: A Scrap of Paper? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Alliance is said 
to be in disarray. A more appropriate 
and accurate term would be anarchy. 
The low estate to which this once effec- 
tive force for freedom has sunk is well 
described by Constantine Brown in the 
following article which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of last Sat- 
urday: 

NATO: A Scrap or PAPER? WEAKENED TIES 
BLAMED on OUR EFFORTS To ATTAIN UNITED 
STATES-SOVIET UNDERSTANDING 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Romr.—Americans in Europe who are un- 
committed to Washington’s harum-scarum 
policies exclaim sadly, “How alone we are 
now.” 

Despite assurances of American officialdom 
that the present misunderstandings with our 
European allies are temporary, the NATO 
Alliance has been reduced, in fact, to a scrap 
of paper. 

The best example is the confused attempt 
of Washington officials to indicate that we 
mean to show strength in South Vietnam. 
Of all our 15 NATO allies whose slogan at 
one time was “all for one and one for all,“ 
Britain alone seems agreed to give us a 
modicum of moral support. All others are 
saying politely or bluntly, “include us out.” 

The New York Times published a story, 
apparently from its usually reliable Wash- 
ington sources, that Italy would endorse a 
policy of strength in Vietnam. Within 
hours the Itallan Government issued an un- 
equivocal denial saying this country had not 
committed itself to any kind of support. 
Italy's foreign policies, it was emphatically 
stated, are for peace and peaceful solutions 
of all world problems. This should have 
been clear even to those Washington policy- 
makers who wear rose-tinted spectacles. 
For, only a week earlier, it was announced 
that the American nuclear submarines in 
the Mediterranean would be based in Spain 
because political conditions in Italy did not 
permit them to be stationed in an Italian 


port. 

Why this change in our complicated sys- 
tem of alliances? What has happened in the 
last few years to justify their weakening? 
Is the threat of Communist imperialism re- 
ceding? Definitely not. 

While Mr. Khrushchey may whisper in- 
stead of shouting threats there is no sign 
that he is modifying Communist goals. He 
momentarily softened his harassments on 
the Berlin autobahn, but at the same time 
he stepped up his efforts in the Mediterra- 
nean and east Africa. It will be a miracle if 


within the year Cyprus—as important a base 


in the Mediterranean as Cuba is in the 
Caribbean and Latin America—does not go 
into his corner. The Communists in the 
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strife-torn island shouted long ive Rus- 
sia” when the first Russian commercial 
plane landed near Nicosia and they have been 
throwing stones and bombs at the American 
Embassy. Yet, our inmixture in the island's 
affairs has been confined to providing some 
$40 million in economic assistance. 

The main reason for the loosening of the 
Atlantic alliance is our often unilateral deal- 
ings with the Kremlin to bring about an 
American-Soviet political understanding 
despite the evidence that communism is In 
no way different from nazism. 

The NATO was created at a high expense 
to the American and allied taxpayer to con- 
tain the Red tide. When it becomes obvious 
that this is no longer the objective of the 
American Government, the reason for the 
continuation of the 20th century holy alli- 
ance ceases to exist. We go out of our way 
to bail Russia out of a difficult economic 
crisis by selling her $300 million worth of 
grains. At the same time we protest vigor- 
ously when the British, French, and Span- 
iards, and in fact all other West Europeans, 
sell buses, tractors, food, and fishing vessels 
to Cuba, The NATO members pay no heed to 
our protests because they see no logic in 
our actions, 

They initiate important economic deals 
with Moscow and Peiping because they feel 
that Washington’s policies directed toward 
accommodation may leave them in the cold. 
They fear that they may have to face an 
eventual American-Russian alliance. This 
was the underlying motive of De Gaulle's 
recognition of Peiping, a recognition, tacitly 
approved by most of our allies. This also has 
prompted the big corporations of the Com- 
mon Market countries and Britain to nego- 
tiate the sale of heavy industrial plants to 
Russia, 

The main criticism directed at the United 
States, however, is that there no longer exists 
a cohesive foreign policy. 

Experienced politicians understand that in 
an election year, the incumbent of the White 
House must wet his finger every morning to 
find out the direction of the ever-changing 
electoral winds. But it is a dangerous game 
to play domestic politics with international 
affairs. 

The quality of America’s foreign policy has 
suffered much in the last few years. The 
most frequent example mentioned these 
days is our policy in Vietnam. It is recalled 
that when President Truman decided to in- 
tervene in Korea he did it suddenly and ob- 
tained support from the allies after orders 
had been issued to General MacArthur to 
move in and support the South Koreans. 
This is being contrasted with the present 
vacillations and leaks to the press of the 
present administration. 


After Deadline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF -KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
rare gift to be able to express humor in 
a serious vein. The immortal Will Rog- 
ers had such a talent. Miss Joan George, 
of the Caney (Kans.) Chronicle occa- 
sionally writes in this manner. Miss 
George is not only a woman having hu- 
mor, but she is gifted with insight as 
well; it is apparent that she has seen 
through the political cloak of the recent 
tax cut. Under unanimous consent, Mr, 
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Speaker, I include Joan George’s col- 
umn entitled ‘After Deadline” in the 
RECORD: 

The office bookkeeper tells me that the tax 
cut means each worker here is going to have 
an average $2.30 extra to take home each 
week. That means our staff is going to have 
$30 each week to pump into the national 
economy. — 

Well, lucky me. 

That extra $2.30 is good news, but at the 
same time it presents problems. The Presi- 
dent says that we “little people” with our 
extra dollars are now masters of the economic 
fate of the Nation. This makes my $2.30 
seem almost like a sacred trust. 

Congressman Jor Sxusirz says the tax cut, 
when analyzed “reminds one of a woman 
who forcibly squeezes herself into her Play- 
tex girdle instead of dieting * * * a sylphlike 
figure may appear, but the fat is still there.” 

The Congressman’s example is filled with 
truth, but it disturbs me. I had seriously 
thought of blowing a portion of my first tax- 
cut bonus on a chocolate ice cream soda. 

If I can't enjoy my $2.30 without a guilty 
conscience, Mr. President and Mr. Congress- 
man, I'm not even sure I want it. 


` 


A Success in the Foreign Aid Program— 
The University of Nigeria 


j EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


! HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 
IN THE 5 ee eee 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the Uni- 
versity of Nigeria will celebrate the grad- 
uation of its second class this June. 
Part of the funds that support the de- 
velopment of this university come from 
the U.S. AID program. 

Nigeria covers an area of 356,669 
Square miles. The 1964 census shows a 
population of 55,653,000. Basically it is 
an agricultural country, with tropical 
rain and swamp forests and a high in- 
terior plateau. The per capita income is 
$84 per year. 

As Nigeria moved from colonial status, 
through self-government, and finally to 
independence, government officials be- 
came aware of the deplorable rate of 
illiteracy which was prevalent through- 
out the state. A census taken in 1958 
revealed that illiteracy rates varied from 
43 percent of the population over 10 
years of age in the Federal Territory of 
Lagos to 89 percent of those over 14 years 
of age in the northern region and 53 
percent in the western region. The 
greatest deficiency was found to be a lack 
of trained personnel to instruct the un- 
educated. To alleviate this situation, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Nigeria worked closely together to es- 
tablish a higher education system which 
would provide personnel, not only for 
staffing schools, but also for the govern- 
ment civil service and private business. 
One such project undertaken was for 
the creation of the University of Nigeria 
at Nsukka. 

In fiscal year 1960, the International 
Cooperation A tion signed a 
contract with Michigan State University 
to provide advisers for the proposed uni- 
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versity. That same year these advisers 
began to lay the foundation for the total 
organization and development of the 
school. When the University opened its 
doors in October 1960, there was a fac- 
ulty of 13, 1 classroom, 36 senior staff 
houses, and 1 double hostel block to 
accommodate the 220 students. Today, 
the campus has more than 40 buildings, 
constructed by the Nigerian Govern- 
ment, to accommodate the 1800 students 
and 248 teachers and staff members. 

By the time the program ends, AID 
contributions will amount to $11 million. 
Most of the aid is provided through con- 
tracts with Michigan State for advisers 
and teachers. Funds have also been 
made available for demonstration agri- 
cultural equipment, vehicles, books, 
teaching aids and materials, and the 
participant program, which enables 
promising young members of the univer- 
Sity staff to be sent to the United States 
for advanced studies. Thirteen are now 
participating in the program while three 
have completed their courses and have 
returned to Nigeria: One, as registrar of 
the university; the others, as teachers of 
music and political science. 

From the first graduating class of June 
1963, 35 pursued teaching careers, 29 
entered the civil service, 10 joined 
Nigerian college staffs, 9 assumed 
positions with private businesses, 5 
entered the military service, and 18 con- 
tinued postgraduate studies, By these 
figures, it may be readily agreed that 
the program is a “success”; for the grad- 
uates have and will become the cadre 
for the present and future development 
of Nigeria. 


President Lyndon B. Johnson Addresses 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, in the 180- 
year history of the Society of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick four Presi- 
dents of the United States have ad- 
dressed our annual meeting. 


As a member of the society I was 
privileged to be present at our annual 
dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York City on March 17 when Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson addressed us. 
The President’s address was received 
with resounding acclaim and I am 
pleased to commend it to the attention 
of my distinguished colleagues: 
REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE FRIENDLY 

Sons or Sr. PATRICK, Watporr-Asroria 

Horkl., New Yorx, N.Y., Marcu 17, 1964 

Mr. Moran, Your Eminence, reverend 
clergy, Deputy Mayor Cavanagh, my old and 
dear friend Jim Farley, my fellow Americans: 
I woke up this morning and suddenly real- 
ized that the Irish have taken over the 
Government, and I like it. The Speaker of 
the House of Representatives is a distin- 
guished Irishman from Boston named JoHN 
McCormack. The very effective majority 
leader of the United States is an Irishman 
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from Montana, Mixx MANSFIELD. And wher- 
ever I turn all day long there are Kenny 
O'Donnell and Larry O'Brien, and Dave 
Powers and Dick McGuire, and John Batley 
and George Reedy and Ralph Dungan, the 
White House Chapter of the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick. 

I am convinced that the English claim a 
prior excellence in the parliamentary sys- 
tem. There is no doubt in my mind that 
nothing could have been started until the 
Irish invented politics, So, my good friends, 
I greet you tonight not only as President of 
the United States, but as an Irishman by 
osmosis, 


This is supposed to be a nonpartisan gath- 
ering, so I won't mention the fact that the 
Democratic Party is peaceful these days. As 
a matter of fact, it is so peaceful, the Irish 
may move to the Republican Party where 
the feuding is really going on. 

Some of you may be old enough to re- 
member the classic story that President 
Roosevelt used to tell back in 1938. It in- 
volved two feuding Irish societies whose 
principal goal in life was to hold parades and 
to break up each other's parades. The prime 
instrument of the parade in those days was 
a big bass drum. By sheer good fortune, 
one of the societies acquired a beautiful 
new drum, bigger and better than anything 
that they had ever seen, even in old Ireland. 
It came time for the poverty stricken group 
to hold its parade. Now, Irishmen are gener- 
ous, and they expect generosity from each 
other, so the leader of the poor society 
went to his wealthier brethren and asked for 
the loan of the great big drum. He was told 
that he could have it on one condition. 
“Now, listen, Mike, you are welcome to the 
drum, but it cost us a lot of money and 
we could never replace it. So we are lending 
it to you on your personal honor that you 
take it out of the parade before you reach 
the corner of O’Connell Street because that 
is where we will be laying for you.” There 
must be more O'Connell Streets in New 
Hampshire than there are in Dublin, 

It always makes me a bit wary to be the 
last speaker on any program. Even the 
most attentive can get a bit weary. I re- 
member once back in my home country a 
preacher was vexed because one of his con- 
gregation always went to sleep during the 
midst of his sermon, One Sunday while he 
was giving the Devil fits, sure enough his 
worshiper was sleeping in the front row. 
The preacher determined he would fix this 
character once and for all. He asked the 
congregation, "All who want to go to Heaven. 
please rise.“ As one man, they all got to 
their feet except the front row dozer. He 
kept snoring on. Then the preacher shouted 
at the top of his voice, “All those who want 
to be with the Devil, please rise.” The 
sleepyhead came awake with a start. He 
jumped to his feet. He saw the preacher 
standing tall and angry in the pulpit, and 
he said, “Well, Preacher, I don't know what 
it is we are voting on, but it looks like you 
and me are the only ones for it.“ 

It has been some years since Oscar Wilde 
observed that the idea that America is a 
young Nation is, indeed, our oldest tradi- 
tion. We have built strongly and we have 
preserved wisely. Most of all, we have pro- 
tected intact the same constitutional gov- 
ernment for almost 2 centuries. We are 
one of the youngest nations in the world, 
with one of the oldest governments in the 
world. So it is an uncommon distinction 
for me to speak to an assembly that was 
organized before the American Constitution 
was even written. If I am correctly in- 
formed, the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
chose for its first president in 1784 a very 
fine Presbyterian gentleman, Perhaps that 
accounts no less for your longevity than it 
does for your prosperity. But the observance 
of St. Patrick’s Day is as old in America 
as the Irish themselves and some say that 
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they actually arrived in the sixth century. 
Although St. Patrick’s Day owes its origin 
to Irish history, it has always seemed to me 
one in which America served in a great 
sense, The Irish came to America because 
America was the land of hope, the land of 
freedom, and the land of opportunity. They 
Came in strange and unfamiliar vessels to 
leave a land that they loved and to brave 
a hazardous journey over a vast and stormy 
ocean, but they had a dream, a dream of 
freedom and dignity, a dream that a chance 
for a man to be a man and to maintain his 
family with pride, and this dream carried 
them through every hardship and through 
every disappointment. 

Boston might not be Londonderry, and the 
Hudson might not be the River Shannon, 
but here a man could hold his head as high 
us any other, and worship his God as he 
chose, without ever accounting to a soldier 
With a bayonet, and there was opportunity, 
abundant opportunity for people of brave 
courage and people of boundless optimism, 
and even though very few of my ancestors 
ever walked by the shores of Killarney or 
heard the lilt of the Irish pipes, I, too, feel 
very much a part of this day because this is 
the kind of land that I want and the kind of 
& land I want to leave for my children. 

This is why my ancesters crossed the seas 
and the mountains and the endless arrid 
Plains. This is why every American regard- 
less of his creed can bow his head in x mo- 
ment of reverence on St. Patrick's Day. 

In the days that have passed since I ās- 
Sumed this office on a day that will live in 
Cruel tragedy, I have found our Nation’s 
greatest strength lies in the dream of Ameri- 
Ca—America the land of hope, America the 
land of opportunity. 

All the slings and arrows of our op- 
Ponents in the world have never succeeded 
in destroying that image. Whenever and 
Wherever we are cursed, it is basically be- 
cause the people have been misled into be- 
lieying that we have strayed somehow from 
Our dream. 

To me, nothing is more important than to 
Maintain this as a land of compassion where 
the sick of body can find assistance and the 
Sick of heart can always find hope. All of 
Our proposals and programs and all of our 
actions both at home and abroad must meas- 
ure up to that ideal; and, when we talk of 
American ideals, our thoughts must be to- 
Night of President Kennedy. 

Three months ago, I had the saddest pos- 
sible honor to confer on him posthumously, 
along with another great John, Pope John 

the highest civil honor ever awarded 

by the President of the United States. I 

Would like to read you tonight just a portion 

Poti Rename le aca fal ie aa est 
on: 

“John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 35th President 
of the United States, soldier and scholar and 
Statesman and defender of freedom and 
Pioneer for peace and author of hope, com- 
bining courage with reason and combating 
hate with compassion, he led the land he 
mee toward new frontiers of new opportu- 

g: 

John Kennedy was not the first Irishman 
to die in the cause of freedom, and he will 
not be the last. So Isay to you tonight, let 
us never depart from the American ideal, the 
kind of America we want, the kind of 
[reads that John Kennedy wanted us to 

ve: 

An America that is renowned not so much 
for its might, but as it is for its morality; 
an America that is seeking justice at home 
and seeking peace with all nations; an 
America that is committed always to the 
force of law instead of to the law of force; 
an America proud of its unity, but ashamed 
of attempts at uniformity; an America that 
Would remember the weak and the un- 
fortunate; an America that would regard the 
existence of poverty as a challenge to be 
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actively overcome and to do something about, 
instead of a social problem to be passively 
and privately endured; an America where the 
humblest citizen can speak his piece and 
write his thoughts and worship his God 
without the heavy hand of bias or govern- 
ment barring his purpose, or his hearing a 
knock on the bedroom door at midnight; an 
America that is both prudent and progres- 
sive, that is both frugal and courageous; an 
America that is eager to redeem its promis- 
sory notes of equal citizenship, ashamed that 
they are so long overdue, and determined 
that never again will they be discounted or 
denied in the treasury of the American con- 
science; an America that would always re- 
member that in a world of power politics, 
smaller nations can often have the power of 
ideas; an America that would want the as- 
sistance of allies, but never the support of 
satellites; an America that would use its 
strength to increase hopes of peace, never 
using the language of arrogance to others nor 
whispering the language of fear to itself. 

It would be an America that would set the 
healing and the reconciliation of nations far 
above all other prices; an America that is 
powerful without a trace of belligerence; an 
America that is faithful to its own national 
ideals without ever trying to be a moral 
censor to other nations; an America whose 
strength would save us from defeat and 
whose wisdom would protect us from ap- 
peasement, whose justice would save us from 
failure in the high enterprises of democracy 
where compassion is an example for the other 
119 nations in the world; an America whose 
leadership would save us from disenchant- 
ment in the search for a just and an endur- 
ing peace. 

Our exertions can make America an ex- 
ample of the rightness of our cause and bring 
its promise of peace some day to all the 
world. So in this spirit and in honor of all 
who share it, in memory of those who died 
for it, I am honored and proud to come 
tonight to extend to you the greetings of 
this day. As I bid you goodnight, I offer 
you this ancient Gaelic toast: 

May the road ever rise to meet you, 

May the wind ever be at your back. 

May you safely be in heaven at least one 
hour before the devil knows you're 
gone; 

And may the good Lord always hold you in 
the hollow of his hand.“ 


A Profit Margin Pinch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
cessive emphasis on the increasing level 
of corporate profits, which is indulged 
in by the administration as well as 
others, obscures the fact that the profit 
squeeze is still very much with us. In the 
first place, the gain of aggregate corpo- 
rate profits over the past decade has been 
drastically less than the growth in other 
measures of economic activity. After- 
tax corporate profits in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1963 were only 3 percent above the 
rate of mid-1959. 

In addition, there has been an overall 
slippage of profit margins since the early 
postwar years. In the late 1940’s, the 
annual average for all manufacturing 
ran at from 6 to 7 percent of sales. It 
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was around 5.5 percent in the mid-1950's 
and has been under 5 percent in 16 of 
the past 17 quarters for which figures 
are available. For the third quarter of 
1963, it was 4.6 percent. 

In addition, the profits as a percentage 
of stockholders’ equity, while improving, 
are still below their pre-1957 level. I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
from the Wall Street Journal of March 
10, 1964, discussing the profit squeeze be 
included in the Recorp at this point: 
Pnorrr MARGIN PINCH: MANY FIRMS EARN LESS 

Pen DoLLAR or SALES AS TOTAL PROFITS 

INCREASE—EXECUTIVES SAY COMPETITION, 

Overcapaciry HoLp Down Prices WHILE 

Costs SOAR—DEPRECIATION’S ROLE DISPUTED 

“Profit margins aren’t keeping up because 
the customer won't stand for it“ snaps a St. 
Petersburg. Fla., Jeweler. 

United States Steel Corp.’s profit margin— 
its profit as a percentage of sales—last year 
was a third less than in 1958 “and that was 
called a recession year.“ says Chairman Roger 
M. Blough. 

Adds a banker in Los Angeles: “It seems 
companies have to operate 20 percent better 
than they did 2 years ago just to hold profits 
even.” 

These complaints pinpoint a pervasive 
fact of business life today: It’s not so easy 
to make a dollar of net profit as the boom- 
time atmosphere suggests, 

Profits in the aggregate are up sharply 
from the recent past. But their gain over 
the past decade has been drastically less than 
the growth in other measures of economic 
activity. And profit margins though they 
have crept up a bit in the past year generally 
are much thinner than_in the fat days of 
earlier postwar years. 

LONG-TERM GROWTH SLOW 

Aftertax profits of all the Nation's cor- 
porations have spurted in the present re- 
covery from a $19 billion annual rate in 
early 1961 to a record pace estimated at 
$27.5 billion in the 1963 fourth quarter. But 
this is only 3 percent above the $26.6 billion 
rate of mid-1959 and 10 percent above the 
best rate achieved in the mid-1950's. 

The table below shows the gain in gross 
national product (total output of goods and 
services), personal income and aftertax 
profits since 1955. The figures in both 1955 


and 1963 are annual rates for the fourth 
quarter in billions, The 1963 profit figure 
is estimated. 


Gross national product 
P incomo 
Corporate profits. - 


While profits have labored up, manufac- 
turers’ sales have jumped 31 percent, to $417 
billion last year from $317.8 billion in 1955. 

Despite some ups and downs, there has 
been an overall slippage of profit margins 
since the early postwar years. In the lush 
days of the late 1940's, the average margin ` 
for all manufacturers ran at 6 to 7 percent of 
sales. In the mid-1950’s, the average was 
around 5.5 percent. It's been under 5 per- 
cent in 16 of the past 17 quarters for which 
figures are available, And the latest figure 
calculated, for the third 1963 quarter, was 
4.6 percent, up very little from 4.4 percent a 
year earlier. 

For many retailers, the ratio is much lower, 
running all the way down to the thin penny 
or so the supermarket chains earn on each 
dollar going through the checkout counter. 
This is about half their average return in 
the early 1950's. 
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DEPRECIATION DISPUTE 

What’s causing this trend? Many stock- 
market analysts place great emphasis on the 
fact that corporations in 1963 deducted $32.4 
billion from reported profits to cover depre- 
ciation; that is, wear and tear on plant and 
equipment, against only $18.4 billion in 1955. 
Thus, they contend the decline in profit mar- 
gins is not as bad as it looks. Larger depre- 
ciation deductions, they say, can free a com- 
pany to pay out more of its reported profit 
in dividends, instead of reinvesting these 
funds in the business. 

But businessmen vehemently disagree. 
They view depreciation as a genuine cost. 
Companies, they say, don’t simply pocket the 
sums they write off for depreciation but 
spend them to replace plant and equipment, 
which must be done and is often very costly 
since many types of machinery cost far more 
than they used to. By allowing them to de- 
duct larger sums for depreciation, they say, 
the Government permits them to present a 
true picture of what happens to profit. 

The prime pressures on profits stressed by 
company after company surveyed across the 
country, are intense and increasing competi- 
tion, rising costs, and the persistent inability 
of many industries to boost prices. 

Blaw-Knox Co., builder of industrial equip- 
ment, earned 1.7 cents on each dollar of sales 
last year, town from 4.1 cents both 5 and 10 
years ago. The major cause, top officials say, 
is “the unsatisfactory relationship between 
costs and prices.” They say gains in wages, 
pension costs and social security benefits 
since 1958 now add the equivalent of $2.38 
a share of common stock a year to company 
costs, without benefit of compensating price 
adjustment. The company’s net last year 
was $1.64 a share, down from $3.84 a share 
in 1958. 

WESTINGHOUSE’S. EXPERIENCE 


Westinghouse Electric Corp.'s profit mar- 
gin in 1963 dropped to 2.2 percent, half what 
it was 10 years earlier. Donald C. Burnham, 
president blames severely depressed prices 
on products shipped to electric utilities, and 
continuing low prices for consumer products. 

Little businesses tell the same story. 

Laments Michael Taffet, proprietor of 
Braverman Bros., an appliance store on 
Los Angeles’ Wilshire Boulevard, “No matter 
how big you are or how long you've been in 
business, the only thing that counts now is 
how much you charge. Profits have been 
cut to almost nothing.” 

Nr. Taffet contends constant advertising of 
prices has “made everyone price conscious,” 
He recently removed all price tags from mer- 
chandise he displays. “Then when people ask 
for the price, I can talk to them and sell them 
our reliability and reputation.” 

Selling prices of appliances, particularly 
television sets, haye gone down markedly in 
recent years. A spokesman for Ford Motor 
Co.'s Phiico Division says these “competitive 
pressures in the marketplace” have left mar- 
gins “substantially tighter” than in the 
1950's. 

Another appliance firm official, noting the 
rising costs and slipping prices, sees “a whale 
of an explosion coming.” He adds: “When 
the dust clears, some people aren't going to 
be around," 

Overcapacity, which plagues many an in- 
dustry, is a large factor barring price relief 
for sagging profits. 

Cement makers, whose prices have been 
slipping because of overcapacity, provide a 
vivid iliustration. Alpha Portland Cement 
Co. earned 5.5 cents on each sales dollar last 
year, against a whopping 17.9 cents in 1959 
and 10 cents a decade ago. Lehigh Portland 
Cement. Co.'s was 49 percent last 
year, against 12.5 percent in 1953. 

A Medusa Portland Cement Co. official 
notes the impact of competition. Last year, 
he says, the company invested $1.5 million in 
service facilities, such as distribution sta- 
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tions, just to retain some established cus- 
tomers. “This is a major capital investment 
that doesn't increase sales, but is still neces- 
sary,” he says. 

EQUIPMENT MAKER SUFFERS 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., maker 
of heavy capital equipment, has suffered from 
excess capacity in many industries, its execu- 
tives say. The company’s profit margin, 5.3 
percent of sales in 1954, has barely topped 
1 percent since 1961. They add that efforts 
by equipment makers to obtain greater sales 
have brought general price deterioration. 

Steel industry profit margins turned up 
last year to 5.4 percent from a 17-year low 
of 4.1 percent in 1962. But the 1963 figure 
was below the 6.4 percent of 1958, 7.9 percent 
of 1955 and 8 percent of 1950. 

United States Steel's 1963 margin was 5.6 
percent, up from 4.7 percent in 1962, but 
down substantially from 8.7 percent in 1958. 
Says Chairman Blough: “Since 1958, the cost- 
price relationship has deteriorated, and that’s 
true after credit is given to the increase 
in cost savings and even true after the recent 
price increases.” Depreciation deductions 
also have risen especially sharply for steel 
companies. 

Auto makers, one of the steel industry's 
biggest customers, show a mixed picture. 
Ford's profit on sales was 5.7 percent last 
year. Its margin has slipped steadily since 
the 7.4 percent of 1959. Ford officials say 
wage costs, including fringe benefits, have 
risen 23 percent since 1958 while car prices 
have held steady. 


UNION’S CONTENTION 


The United Auto Workers contends Ford's 
unit labor costs have decreased since 1958 be- 
cause of rising productivity. 

Of course Ford's net income, like that of 

many other companies, has continued to in- 
crease over the years despite the dwindling 
return on sales. Ford last year earned a rec- 
ord $488.5 million, or $442 a share, up 7 
percent from $454.2 million, or $4.25 a share, 
in 1955. Sales, however, climbed 31 percent, 
from $6.6 billion in 1955 to $8.7 billion last 
year. 
Chrysler Corp.'s profit margin was 4.6 per- 
cent last year after being considerably lower 
through much of the prior 10 years. General 
Motors Corp. has consistently earned much 
more on the dollar—9.7 percent last year, 9.6 
percent in 1955, for example. 

Some other companies run counter to the 
trend, too. Many drug and chemical firms’ 
profit ratios have remained strong. Dow 
Chemical Co., says earnings have risen 70 
percent in the past 5 years while sales are up 
45 percent. 

And G. D. Searle & Co., which includes the 
birth control pill Enovid among its products, 
earned around 17 percent on sales through 
much of the 1950's. In 1960 the margin 
climbed to 20 percent and last year to a 
thumping 26 percent. 

For sharp contrast, consider supermarkets. 
Acme Marekts, Inc., of Philadelphia showed 
a margin of 1.16 percent for the 39 weeks to 
December 28, down from 1.22 percent a year 
earlier. Paul J. Cupp, chairman and presi- 
dent, ascribes the slide to “competitive pres- 
sures and rising costs.” 

Competition is heightened, he observes, be- 
cause the relatively low capital requirements 
of the retall food field make it easy to open 
new stores. 

A leading Northern California supermarket 
chain’s margin was 0.48 percent in 1962, or 
less than half a cent on each dollar of sales, 
following a persistent drop from 1.38 per- 
cent in 1955. 


COSTLY REFRIGERATORS 


A company official terms the rising cost in- 
volved in stocking many food products, such 
as the expanding frozen food lines, a major 
factor. Refrigeration units cost $250 a lineal 
foot, he notes, against $10 a lineal foot for 
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plain shelves. And other costs are substan- 
tially more. 

Variety stores chains, another high-volume 
industry, show a similar pattern. S. S. Kresge 
Co. sales soared from $295 million in 1950 to 
over 8500 million last year. But profit mar- 
gins narrowed from 6.4 percent in 1950 to 
2.6 percent in 1960 to about 2 percent in 1963. 

A few years ago, comments an official, the 
pressure was on expenses, such as wages. 
Kresge “got that under control by using such 
devices as checkout counters,” he says, but 
now competition is exerting downward pres- 
sure on prices. 

The range of rising costs Is broad. Daisy 
Manufacturing Co., maker of air rifies and 
fishing equipment, moved from Michigan to 
Rogers, Ark., in 1958, “primarily to reduce 
labor costs,” says Anson Beaver, vice presi- 
dent. The company immediately had a sav- 
ing of $1 an hour in average wage rates with 
the $1.25 Arkansas scale. But now they are 
back up to $1.70 an hour and “our profit is 
about 4 percent of sales, against 7 to 8 per- 
cent a decade ago.” 

Many smaller companies bend under the 
burden of fighting the industry giants. 
While major oil companies are pushing prof- 
its higher, “many independent refiners are 
in the red,” asserts M. H. Robineau, presi- 
dent of Frontier Refining Co. 

Julius C. Livingston, president of Tulsa's 
Livingston Oil Co., which had $4.9 million in 
revenues last year, says competing with major 
concerns for manpower costs more than just 
higher salaries and fringe benefits. “It 
means we have to send our men by plane and 
keep them in the best hotels.” 

Some cost increases strike particularly 
hard at certain companies or industries. 
Waldorf System, Inc., operator of 84 res- 
taurants in the East, bemoans “our inability 
to recover, in increased selling prices, the 
higher costs resulting from higher minimum 
wages.” 

The company had deficits in 1962 and 1963, 
in contrast to net profit of $386,102 in 1958. 
Since State minimum wage laws began to ap- 
ply to restaurants about 5 years ago, “we've 
been hit with at least one and sometimes two 
increases a year. Our lowest minimum wage 
outside of Florida is $1.15 an hour, about 
80 percent higher than 5 years ago,” an of- 
ficial says. 


Congressional Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I find the 
enclosed correspondence of considerable 
interest. I applaud the forthrightness 
with which Col. Floyd Oles approaches 
the subject of congressional service in the 
military Reserve components. Iam par- 
ticularly impressed with his letter to the 
editor of the Washington Post which 
failed to appear in print because itis not 
in keeping with the editors’ own philoso- 
phy. 

I submit this correspondence for re- 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

WasuIncrTon, D.C., 
March 1, 1964. 


The Evrror, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your editorial of today entitled 
“Senator-Generals,” is critical of Members 
of Congress who hold commission in the 
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Reseryes of the Armed Forces, and claims 
that this conduct is in violation of the pro- 
Vision of the U.S. Constitution which pro- 
vides, as you quote, that “no person holding 
any office under the United States shall be 
& Member of either House of Congress) 
during his continuance in office.” 

You follow this with a query which reads: 
“Is not a Reserve commission an ‘office under 
the United States?“ 

Assuming that this query is honestly 
Made, and not merely rhetoric, I am glad to 
Supply the information and the reply, which 
is definitely in the negative. It has been 
Tepeatediy held by the courts that the hold- 
ing of a commission in the Reserve is not an 
Office under the United States so long as the 
Person so honored is not on active duty. 
This is of course based on the law known as 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, the perti- 
nent portion of which says: “No existing law 
shall be construed to prevent any member 
Of the Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces from accepting employment in any 
Civil branch of the public service, ete.” 

Further, title V, United States Code, sec- 
tion 30R(c) has a parallel provision, the 
Pertinent portion of which reads as follows: 

“Any Reserve or member of the National 
Guard may accept any civilian position 
Under the United States or the District of 
Columbia and may receive the pay incident 
thereto in addition to pay and allowances 
as a Reserve or member of the National 
Guard. Membership in a Reserve component 
of the Armed Forces or in the National 
Guard does not prevent a person from prac- 
icing his civilian profession or occupation 
before, or in connection with, any depart- 
Ment of the United States.” 

This makes it clear that your quarrel, as 
expressed in your editorial, is not. with the 
Members of the Congress, but with the law 
as it now stands, and with the express pro- 
Visions of the United States Code. Before 
you launch into that crusade, however, I 
Suggest that you have in mind that any con- 
flict of interest” thus alleged would apply 
With equal force to lawyers, doctors, or other 
Professional or businessmen who are Mem- 
bers of Congress; perhaps with especial force 
to farmers, members or officers of labor 
Unions, and those professionally engaged in 
Such activities as civil rights, tariff revision, 

on accounting, or almost numberless 
other pursuits. 
Sincerely yours, 
FLOYD OLES, 
Lieutenant Colonel, U.S.A.R. (Retired). 


A Business Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
us consent to have printed into 
the Recorp the following editorial writ- 
ten by Mr. Rex Woods of the Arkansas 
City Daily Traveler. Mr. Woods has, in 
x few short paragraphs, formulated a 
thought that deserves the attention of 
ose who voted for the administration’s 
Federal pay raise bill. 
A BUSINESS DEAL 
Here we go again, 
the House Rules Committee has cleared 
i: 1 for U.S. Representatives to vote on 
y pay increase of $545 million that will 
E0 to 1,700,000 Federal workers. 
on embers of who have final say 
the bill, would get a raise of $10,000 a 
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year. That would bring their salary to 
$32,500 a year. 

A big pay raise sounds logical in view 
of the recent tax cut. If less money is com- 
ing into the U.S. Treasury certainly Gov- 
ernment should pay higher wages. That is 
Government logic. 

The people should be reasonable about 
this proposition. The taxpayer is aware that 
if a Congressman is paid a good salary bet- 
ter candidates will seek the office. (They 
will if the party machine gives them the 
go-ahead.) 

A healthy pay raise may be deserved by 
Congressmen and we are going to go on 
record favoring the increase with one string 
attached. If the Congressmen will collect 
the $9,149,859,301 owed to the United States 
by Great Britain since World War I we'll 
agree to their salary hike. 

That amount would cover the extra ex- 
pense for a good many years. When that 
chunk of money had been used up they 
could move in on France and then Italy. 

Congress goes along appropriating funds 
to make loans to all foreign nations, but it 
never collects the interest or principal. A 
business firm that didn't collect its bills 
wouldn't be giving pay hikes left and right 
and paying dividends to the stockholders. 
Lets make businessmen of our Congress- 
men, = 


Knights of Pythias Centennial Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1964, at the New York Hilton 
in New York City, the Knights of Pyth- 
ias, Domain of New York, began the of- 
ficial observance of its 100th anniversary 
with a dinner attended by most of New 
York officialdom. Dr. Max Schenk, rabbi 
of Congregation Shaari Zedeck of Brook- 
lyn and president of the New York Board 
of Rabbis, delivered a beautiful invoca- 
tion. 

Upon this momentous occasion, those 
Pythians gathered there in brother- 
hood and friendship, were honored with 
the following greetings from President 
Johnson: 

GREETINGS FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

UNITED STATES 

On the memorable occasion of your 100th 

anniversary, I am pleased to extend warm 


greetings to the members of the Knights 
of 


I commend you on your dedicated service 
to your communities and your Nation. Your 
fraternity, the first to be chartered by the 
Congress of the United States, has through- 
out the years rendered valuable assistance to 
public charities. Your members have 
through the welfare projects which you 
sponsor contributed to the spiritual and ma- 
terlal betterment of our society. 

I applaud your past achievements, and I 
hope that your future will be equally pro- 
ductive. 

LYNDON B, JOHNSON. 


Mayor Wagner delivered the following 
ing address before presenting a copy of 
his centennial proclamation to Grand 
Chancellor Neil M. Lieblich: 

REMARKS BY MAYOR ROBERT F. WAGNER 

Tt is a great pleasure for me to share this 
milestone in your history—not only as mayor 
of this city, but also as chairman of the 
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honorary sponsoring committee for the Cen- 
tennial celebration of your founding. 

In a very real sense, the history. of the 
Knights of Pythias for the past hundred years 
has been inextricably intertwined with the 
history of New York City. Your order has 
given us distinguished public servants; and 
your activities have supported many of the 
public and private charities in our city. 

Although the Knights of Pythias was 
founded in Washington, D.C., we in New 
York State can claim your guiding spirit, 
Justus H. Rathbone as a native son. Born 
in Oneida County, he was the founder of the 
Pythian Order. Since that day in May 1868, 
when Justus Rathbone first met with Dr. 
Abram G. Levy, our city has changed greatly. 
Who among the 13 men, meeting in May of 
that year to organize the first New York 
lodge, could have envisioned the New York 
City of today. And yet these founding fa- 
thers must have had a premonition of the 
complex growth of our city. Their principles 
of friendship, charity, and benevolence have 
guided the Knights of Pythias the 
years, and have been the touchstone for 
ethical leadership. 

The Knights of Pythias have been in the 
vanguard of ethical leadership in our Nation, 
our State, and our city. You began by ex- 
tending helping hands to the immigrants 
who crowded our shores at the turn of the 
century. You helped them to understand 
their strange new land, and you helped this 
land to recognize their contribuions. Many 
of these immigrants joined the Knights of 
Pythias. Your philanthropy encompassed 
our entire community. There are few New 
Yorkers who are unaware of your efforts on 
behalf of the deprived of our city. 

You may take rightful pride in the pioneer 
Pythian Camp, whose 320 acres and 50 build- 
ings house 1,000 boys each summer. In the 
spirit of your founding principles you are 
giving these youths from the slums recrea- 
tion, good food, and decent clothing. And in 
the tradition of the Golden Rule, yours was 
one of the first camps to ignore all distinc- 
tions of race, religion, or color, and make 
need the sole criterion for admission. 

Your Pythian March of Youth, which sup- 
po & agencies striving to keep our young 
people on the road to useful participation in 
our society, is in the same tradition. 

I want to mention one further unique en- 
deavor of yours—your Rare Blood Club, 
which serves 57 hospitals. 

I have spoken previously of the great 
Americans who have swelled your ranks. It 
must have been a day of pride when our be- 
loved Franklin D. Roosevelt took the oath of 

membership in the White House. 
Herbert H. Lehman was also a member of 
your order and an active trustee of Pythian 
Camp. Your distinguished members are 
many, but the major credit for your day-to- 
day achievements must go to the 87,000 rank 
and file members in New York State—your 
silent army in the service of the golden rule. 

May I extend our best wishes to your 
grand chancellor, Neil M. Lieblich whom I 
have known and respected for many years, 
His activities as a humanitarian, as a public 
official, and as a fraternalist have marked him 
as one of our finest citizens. As your leader, 
and as a model for us all, he deserves our 
gratitude and our congratulations. 

As you approach the second hundred years 
of humanitarian service, I know that you 
will do your part in meeting the challenges 
facing us all. In solving the complex prob- 
lems of our modern world, we need the per- 
sonal commitment of each human being. 

Iam confident that the Knights of Pythias 
whose history is synonymous with public 
service will be in the vanguard of our leader- 
ship. 


Responding to Mayor Wagner’s ad- 
dress, Grand Chancellor Neil M. Lieblich 
made the following remarks: 
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ADDRESS BY GRAND CHANCELLOR NEIL M. 


LIEBLICH 


Rabbi Schenk, Comptroller Levitt, Secre- 
tary Hilsman, Mayor Wagner, Judge Lomenzo, 
Past Supreme Chancellor Eisenberg, distin- 
guished Pythians on the dais and in this 
great assemblage, Grand Chief Burris, our 
lovely ladies, my good friends all, this long 
awaited event is an exciting evening for all of 
us. We have gathered from all parts of the 
State of New York to celebrate the 100th 
anni of the epic founding of our fra- 
ternity, the Order Knights of Pythias: To re- 
view the exceptional record of action, 
achievement, and attainment of our glorious 
past; and to sound the clarion call to more 
than 86,000 Pythians to go forward and on- 
ward together. 

The happy coincidence that my opportu- 
nity to serve as grand chancellor of the do- 
main of New York came this year is one that 
my family and I shall long cherish and re- 
member. It gave me the privilege to lead our 
order as we ended the first 100 years of our 
service to mankind and of our brotherly love 
for one another on Wednesday, February 19, 
1964, and as we started the second 100 years 
3 days ago. We deeply appreciate the honor 
you do me personally by permitting me to 
share the events tonight with the celebra- 
tion of our centennial anniversary. 

Time does not permit a detailed recital of 
the effort, energy, and industry that went 
into making this outstanding social func- 
tion tonight possible. Those who labored will 
understand. We must, however, publicly ap- 
plaud the services of our chairman, Alex 
Greenstein, and PSC Lippi Eisenberg, Irving 
Mandel, Louls Katzman, and Gabe Wechsler. 

A historic pronouncement was made by 
our distinguished visitor from Washington, 
Assistant Secretary of State Roger Hilsman, 
in his illuminating address tonight. Judge 
Lomenzo was an excellent representative of 
the government of the State of New York, 
We are indeed indebted to the mayor of the 
city of New York, Robert F. Wagner, for his 
attendance here tonight and for his kind 
words he knowingly expressed about our 
order. He has worked closely with us on the 
centennial celebration for almost 16 months. 
Of course, I am grateful for his personal 
references to me and I hope I shall continue 
to merit them. The masterful handling of 
the important nt of acting as our 
toastmaster tonight by our eminent Pythian 
friend, State Comptroller Arthur Levitt, 
certainly merits our continued esteem and 
affection for him. Once more he has 
answered the Pythian call—and exceedingly 
well 


The inspiration, leadership, and direction 
we have been afforded over the years by our 
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beloved Past Supreme Chancellor Leonard M. 
Eisenberg were again manifested tonight. 
My prayer is that God grant him many years 
of good health to be with us and to inspire 
the leaders of our order for a long time. 

To my affable Grand Vice Chancellor Dr. 
Morris Smoller, I express to you and through 
you to the members of our Grand Council 
my sincere appreciation for what each of you 
has done during my administration to fur- 
ther the program we enunciated and the 
brotherhood we exemplify. 

To the lovely ladies: Please continue your 
understanding of the cardinal principles of 
our Pythian order by sharing your husbands 
with us during the second century of our 
service. 

Finally, to all my brothers, to all Pythians: 
We glory in the past only as a basis on which 
to predicate our future. The acts and ac- 
complishments of our order in the first cen- 
tury of our existence are but a beacon light 
for the future. In the words of the poet: 
“The past is only a prelude,” There is much 
to be done. Together, we can succeed. 
As we link our arms and as we march forward 
together, under the wise guidance and coun- 
sel of our Almighty God, we shall reach even 
greater heights in the years ahead, as we 
practice friendship, charity and benevolence. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent. of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


March 18, 1964 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this ‘section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F, Noyes in charge, Is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


Address Delivered by John E. Cosgrove, 
Assistant Director, Office of Emergency 
Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of Minnesota's singular contributions to 
the executive branch of this Govern- 
ment is the Assistant Director of the Of- 
fice of Emergency Planning, Mr. John E. 
Cosgrove. Mr. Cosgrove recently de- 
livered an address to the Upper Midwest 
Executive Reserve in St. Paul on March 
16, 1964. This address is a comprehen- 
sive and lucid exposition of the ongoing 
Work of the Office of Emergency Plan- 
hing, and I particularly commend it to 
my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask, therefore, for 
Unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the address by 
Mr. John E. Cosgrove. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Andress sy Jonni E. COSGROVE, ASSISTANT 
OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING, 

Berore THE Upper Mipwesr EXECUTIVE RE- 

SERVE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 

It is a pleasure and a privilege to have the 
opportunity to speak to the winter meeting 
of the Upper Midwest Executive Reserve. 
Comprising, as this group does, executive re- 
Lerrists from Minnesota, South and North 
Dakota, and Montana, you represent an im- 
Portant contingent on which the Federal 
Government would rely heavily in the event 
Of an emergency. Minnesota is an appro- 
Priate State in which to discuss preparedness 

both Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY and 
Senator Evcen McCarray provide strong 
€adership in strengthening our national se- 
curity and defensive strength. 

Tam particularly gratified to be here today 
because your informal association has pio- 
neered in the type of initiative and self- 
Starting actions which are so useful. That 
ls, you have taken it upon yourself to hold 
Quarterly meetings which serve a dual pur- 
bose, They facilitate active interest and en- 
thusiasm in the total reserve program. I 
have never felt that the effectiveness of the 
deserve can be measured solely by the num- 

Of people recruited or even by their 
Standing within the industry or professional 
discipline they represent. It is a combina- 

m of competence and knowledge of as- 

da responsibility which genuinely re- 
flects the effectiveness of the executive re- 
Serve program. In holding these shirtsleeve 
Sessions you are both maintaining an active 
interest as opposed to passive membership, 
and you are providing a seminar of substance 
in which each and every individual learns 
More about his or her specific assignment, 

is yitally important because, should the 

arise, you will be in a better position to 
respond instantaneously and in a sure-footed 
fashion to your country’s call. 
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Later In my remarks, I will say more about 
the reserve program in particular as it relates 
to our evolving emergency planning posture. 

But as a backdrop, I think it is important 
that all of us understand and appreciate both 
the value and the Importance of a ready re- 
serve in the context of our total national ob- 
jJectives as we move through the perilous 
sixties in a precarious and unpredictable 
world, 

Our task is not simple. In fact, it grows 
more burdensome each day as per- 
fects ever more ominous and horrible ways to 
cripple itself. 

It took man 250 years to progress from the 
short bow to the long bow. Another 300 
years carried him from the musket to the 
megaton. Less than 10 years were needed 
to leap from the A-bomb to the H-bomb. 
Our breathless, headlong rush for technologi- 
cal knowledge is strikingly illustrated by the 
fact that 90 percent of all the scientists who 
ever walked the earth are living in this 
generation. 

The very destructiveness of today’s weap- 
ons has made us mature rapidly. We know 
that today’s complex problems have no push- 
button answers, no pat solutions. Indeed, 
it is a test of a man’s and a people's maturity 
to realize that there are few easy answers. 
But our revolution for freedom must go on, 
even under trying circumstances. 

This revolution begun here in 1775 is 
against much of what men had earlier con- 
sidered inevitable; namely, tyranny, hun- 
ger, ignorance, and bigotry. The fight is 
more than one against, however, it is for 
liberty, tolerance, bread, and peace. Over 
the world men desiring these same things 
continue to carry on, with us, this good 
fight, in many places and in different ways. 
This is the revolution of freedom. 

Recognition of the fight for freedom, 
brings forcibly to mind the great loss all 
Americans and all mankind suffered in the 
assassination of President Kennedy, a little 
less than 4 months ago. On November 22, 
1963, the world, and the cause of peace, lost 
& great friend. The assassin's bullet struck 
down a humanitarian and a great foe of 
ignorance, poverty, tyranny, and bigotry. 
But even as President Kennedy died, and 
President Johnson then took the oath of 
office, America’s continuing revolution for 
freedom went onward. It was to this fight 
that President Kennedy was dedicated and, 
to it President Johnson has rededicated him- 
self and our Nation. 

As Congressman, Senator, majority leader 
of the Senate, and as Vice President, Mr. 
Johnson participated in the full spectrum 
of decisionmaking, including the formula- 
tion of national security policy. I know he 
will forward the revolution for free- 
dom and the struggle against tyranny. 

It was my privilege to be nominated by 
President Kennedy, and confirmed by the 
Senate in 1961, Since then, in the Office of 
Emergency Planning, I haye been involved 
in the nonmilitary preparedness work of 
the Federal Government. From this vantage 
point, It is possible to see both the tremen- 
dous problems and the challenges in defense 
mobilization and the effective exertions re- 
quired by all of us to meet them. 

As America's revolution for freeom goes 
forward, we are of course opposed by those 
who would In some way profit from, or are 
otherwise, committed to tyranny, ignorance, 
poverty, and bigotry. This requires that 
America’s defenses, military, and nonmilitary, 
be kept strong. In our civil preparedness 


programs we face problems as wunprec- 
edented as those which are met on the mili- 
tary side, These involve the possibility, 
however unlikely, of a nuclear war and the 
resultant disruption of our free economy and 
political life. To meet this challenge, im- 
portant resources of Government, involving 
dozens of agencies and departments, coordi- 
nated through the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning, are constantly working to provide both 
political and economic continuity in any 
possible situation. These include the pos- 
sibility of various levels of Umited and/or 
nonnuclear confilct—a wide spectrum of 


possibilities. 
THE NEED 


The phrase “any possible situation” must 
inevitably cover a nuclear blow that could 
produce wholly unprecedented casualties 
and damage. For the first time our economy 
and society might be fragmented tempo- 
rarily. Traditional Federal wartime func- 
tions might be insufficient. As never before, 
the United States could very well find itself 
in a life and death struggle to preserve the 
very rudiments of our political and economic 
systems. 

Despite this terrifying reality, there are 
some who shrug it off as just another war. 
Man adapted to the horesless carriage, they 
say, and there's no reason why he can’t adapt 
to new weapons, This naively optimistic 
view ignores the reality of the unprece- 
dented losses that would accompany a nu- 
clear exchange. 

However, the overly pessimistic view, that 
we would be thrown back into the stone 
age, is equally false and misleading. The 
best information our analysis can summon 
indicates that even a severe nuclear attack 
would leave most of our vast land areas un- 
scarred. While there would be pockets of 
extreme damage, much of our population, 
transportation facilities, communications 
and manufacturing capabilities would re- 
main. 


Since much of our population and its 
wealth of industry would survive, post- 
attack plans are relevant and important. 
Whether you and I survive may depend 
somewhat on chance. But whether those 
who do survive can pick themselves up, win 
the war, rebuild the Nation, and reestablish 
freedom in a bleeding world, has nothing at 
all to do with chance. 

Our recovery would be in our own hands. 
To insure that Hity we must be pre- 
pared for the possibility that some areas 
might have to exist at first on their own 
local resources, We must be prepared to 
get along for awhile without direct Federal 
controls. We must prepare methods of as- 
sessing remaining resources and ways of dis- 
tributing them for the national good. Above 
all, we must prepare to avoid the chaos that 
could envelop us if there were no govern- 
ment authority to take charge in an emer- 
gency. 

If I have emphasized the word prepared.“ 
it ls specifically to stress that advance plan- 
ning is the sole key to this Nation's rẹ- 
covery. There is no substitute for this in- 
dispensable component of national security. 
Without emergency readiness plans, we could 
be overwhelmed by the confusion and emo- 
tional despair that would surround us in 
the wake of an attack. 

COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 

The concept of an exclusively Federal 
emergency response runs up against the 
stark of new weapons which can 
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cross oceans and continents in a matter of 
minutes. 

During World War II the United States 
could work in the comparative comfort of 
the likelihood that its shores were not 
threatened by enemy bombardment. Ade- 
quate central controls could be developed 
in a national capital that was neither dam- 
aged nor disrupted by the conflict that was 
crippling other government seats across the 
seas. Today it is quite possible that the 
lines of Federal authority, no matter how 
well fortified, could be severed by intensive 
damage in some areas. Many localities might 
find themselves alone, required to struggle 
to their own feet without immediate Federal 
ald or direction. 

If so, America would probably be con- 
fronted with its most crucial hour. In the 
absence of central leadership the hopes of 
the free world would be in the hands of 
thousands of individual citizens. The pres- 
ervation of civilization as we know it today 
would depend on their resillence of soul and 
their strength of body. 

That the average American would rise to 
the cause, there is no doubt in President 
Johnson's mind, I am sure, nor indeed of 
anyone in the OEP. The pages of Amer- 
ican history vividly portray valor of Amer- 
icans who instinctively summoned a wealth 
of courage and wisdom in time of peril. 

Yet the complexities of the nuclear age 

t us with new questions. Could thou- 
sands of local civic leaders, however noble 
their aspirations, solve the staggering tech- 
nical problems created by sudden and un- 
precedented devastation? Could they quickly 
replace an intricate economic jigsaw puzzle 
that had suddenly been separated or even 
fragmented? Could they, even with unfal- 
tering courage, act with a unity of purpose? 
Would they have the facts at their finger- 
tips with which to conserve local resources 
that might have to be shipped to a more 
crucial recovery project elsewhere? 

Obviously, we cannot wait for an acid test 
to answer these questions. There would 
probably be but one chief nuclear exchange. 
It would be too late then to correct short- 
comings, The only sound alternative is ob- 
vious; to weave a strong fabric of emergency 
plans throughout the State and local levels. 
Such a program is now being given top pri- 
ority by the OEP—under the title of “The 
Comprehensive Program for the Survival of 
Government and Management of Resources.” 

Launching of the comprehensive 
2 years ago this February marked a shift in 
nonmilitary defense policy toward a tightly 
integrated partnership of Federal, State and 
local governments. In addition this new pro- 
gram is based on a partnership of govern- 
ment at all levels, with the private sector of 
the economy. In a word, OEP is striving to 
develop a State and local capability for a 
temporarily decentralized management of the 
economy in a nuclear war situation. 

Here, perhaps more than in any single 
facet of emergency planning, the Federal 
Government must look to the competence of 
leaders of the private sector. The reason is 
that, unlike in civil defense, the know-how 
and ability to manage resources does not 
normally exist in government. Government 
does not in the main m railroads or 
steel milis, Nor does it distribute fuel or 
food. The backbone of this free enterprise 
system is the private sector of our economy. 
Therefore, it is imperative that economic 
leaders, such as you here this evening, be 
brought into a working partnership with 
Government. 

In comparing emergency management of 
resources to, and distinguishing it from, tra- 
ditional civil defense tasks, I would not wish 
to imply that the distinction between the two 
is always easy to understand. We are con- 
stantly confronted, particularly at the State 
and local level, with the penetrating ques- 
tion: “At what point do classic survival ac- 
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tions usually identified with civil defense 
end, and where does resource management 
responsibility begin?” It is not a question 
susceptible to easy answers or blanket rules 
since conditions could well vary from area to 
area, To define these two compatible but 
distinct zones of responsibility, Director Mc- 
Dermott recently joined Assistant Defense 
Secretary Pittman, of the Office of Civil De- 
fense, in signing a memorandum of under- 
standing. It was discussed with the execu- 
tive committee of the National Association of 
State Civil Defense Directors at its recent 
meeting. We hope this understanding pro- 
vides a clear and practical basis for OEP, 
OCD, and concerned Federal agencies to 
facilitate orderly development of State 
emergency resource capabilities. It does 
not alter the concepts and procedures 
underlying the comprehensive program. 
It does establish broad guidelines for 
the States. It should lead gradually to 
precise and workable definitions of resource 
claimancy which, in turn, will have a bene- 
ficial impact on the work of individual task 
forces and in improving overall State emer- 
gency preparedness plans. In an example 
plan, we will seek to define primary and sec- 
ondary resources as specifically as possible 
but we realize this will be no more than guid- 
ance to the States. The actual specifics will 
be developed by the States which move ahead 
with State emergency resource management 
plans through the advice of task groups in 
each resource area and the development of 
resource chapters which clearly define re- 
sponsiblilities for management by State and 
local governments in an immediate attack 
situation. 

The memorandum of understanding be- 
tween OEP and OCD recognizes that OEP 
will provide guidance on primary resources, 
OCD on secondary resources, 

Now let me examine the specifics of the 
comprehensive program. Its strength is 
rooted in the same principles which guide 
the OEP at the Federal level. First, State 
and local governments are being encouraged 
to legislate for continuity of government. 
Second, these governments are being asked 
to assume greater responsibilities for eco- 
nomic readiness, 

GOVERNMENT CONTINUITY 


In addition to its duties in economic sta- 
bilization and resource management, each 
element of government must take steps in 
insuring its own operating capability in an 
emergency. This means that the Federal, 
the State, and the local governments should 
make these four moves for their respective 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches. 

1. Insure the success of decisionmaking 
Officials at all levels—including field offices. 

2. Preserve Government records and docu- 
ments essential to establish authority in a 
nuclear emergency. 

3. Establish protected emergency reloca- 
tion sites. 

4. Insure that the Government can extract 
the maximum efficiency from its own man- 
power and resources in an emergency. 


ECONOMIC CONTINUITY IS A FIRST NEED 


Sincé operation of the Nation's monetary 
system is a traditional Federal function, the 
Government must be ready with sound and 
flexible plans that can be put to work under 
all types of emergency conditions. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, for example, develops 
plans for the continued flow of currency and 
credit. It must be prepared to direct the 
activities of all banking and financial insti- 
tutions. The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission develops controls for the protection 
and stability of securities trading. 

Without such protection, our economic 
viability and the productivity of our econ- 
omy could be severely jeopardized in time of 
national peril. 

Our ability to bounce back would depend 
on how quickly and efficiently we could mo- 
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bilize our surviving men and materials. 
Since this aspect covers nearly every facet of 
our productive society, responsibility for the 
management of resources is vested in many 
Government agencies, The General Services 
Administration, for instance, manages the 
Nation’s stockpile of strategic and critical 
materials based on policies formulated by 
OEP. Manpower mobilization is directed by 
the Labor Department. Plans for the dis- 
tribution of food supplies are being devel- 
oped by the Agriculture Department. Emer- 
gency transportation measures are under the 
direction of the Comimerce Department. 

As one example of existing plans and na- 
tional policy, all retail and preretail food 
sales would be stopped for a period of at 
least 5 days following a nuclear attack, ex- 
cept for the most essential reasons and where 
perishable items are likely to spoil. This 
moratorium will give the States and local 
communities a breathing spell during which 
they can prepare to invoke local rationing 
systems. But this is only one example of 
the early responses that will be needed. 

The management of resources is a new 
and challenging job, particularly for the 
States, It involves temporary control over 
distribution, allocation, and conservation of 
vital manpower and materials. 

Examples are petroleum, electric power, 
food, transportation—in short, almost all of 
the Nation’s material and human resources. 

Since its inauguration 2 years ago, the 
comprehensive program has been gaining 
momentum throughout the country. OEP 
regional offices, even before, had worked con- 
tinually with State legislatures, furnishing 
them with model statutes and other infor- 
mation on continuity of government amend- 
ments, In 25 States the amendments have 
been ratified by the voters. 

Since the institution of the comprehen- 
sive program, early in 1962, all 50 States and 
4 territories have designated emergency 
planning directors. Thirty of these new di- 
rectors and the Governors for whom they 
work, have in turn set up emergency resource 
planning committees, and we expect that 
within the next 6 months these organiza- 
tions will have been established initially in 
every State. These State programs received 
a boost when the Congress last December ap- 
propriated $1.5 million to assist States and 
local government in planning for emergency 
use of resources. The administrative criteria 
for eligibility to receive such assistance have 
been sent to all Governors and we are re- 
ceiving a rapid response from the States. 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Montana, inci- 
dentally, are among the States expected to 
participate by contract in the very near 
future. 

The challenge ahead, however, is still great. 
We are engaged in a large undertaking. 
Thirty-one Federal agencies, 50 States, and 
thousands of representative: civic leaders 
from professions, agriculture, labor, industry, 
and the consumer are rolling up thelr 
sleeves from an unprecedented construc- 
tion job. 

Now let me establish the interdependence 
of the comprehensive program and our na- 
tlonwide executive reserve. To put it bluntly, 
it can be said that In many respects the two 
are interchangeable. For as the comprehen- 
sive program seeks trained talent primarily 
from the private sector, it would obviously 
look first to the executive reserve. As you 
may know, there has been a decided shift in 
emphasis in the reserve program—a shift 
which, I should add, was long overdue in 
light of existing technological knowledge. 
You may recall that the original concept of 
the executive reserve aimed for an emergency 
organization not dissimilar from those 
employed during World War H and Korea. 
This was like putting up a biplane to defend 
against oncoming missiles. We had not 
reckoned with the requirement for decen- 
tralized capability and reserve assignments 
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in regional and field organizations. The 

“launching of the comprehensive program 
colncides with the shift in emphasis in the 
reserve program and the two must obviously 
complement one another. 

Task forces organized under the compre- 
hensive program involve as many reservists 
as possible. This helps the task force to 
avoid mistakes which the trained reservist 
can more readily detect. In addition, it en- 
courages complete compatibility with Federal 
agency programs. The reservist with a Fed- 
eral assignment is likely to be more familiar 
with national problems and objectives and, 
therefore, can contribute valuable back- 
ground and experience to task force planning. 
-But the advantage works both ways. As 
reservists become members of State and 
local task forces they are assured of the 
Most timely information in the emergency 
Planning field and the training received 
through their Federal agency assignment is 
thereby enhanced. 

So as can see, the executive reserve, 
With a present enrollment of about 3,100 top 
drawer leaders, in 14 regions of the country, 
figures prominently in the total emergency 
Planning effort. We need rapidly to expand 
the size of most units of the NDER. It is 
not now strong enough. Growth in all areas 
is anticipated as 31 Federal departments and 
agencies move to respond to a mandate is- 
Sued 2 years ago—specific Presidential Execu- 
tive orders spelling out the emergency plan- 
Ning responsibility of each segment of the 
Federal Government as an extension of their 
Peacetime-roles. 

Let me cite some examples of how we hope 
this total expansion will be achieved. 

The Department of Agriculture is now es- 
tablishing a reserve unit with an expected 
Strength of 300 members recruited from a 
Wide range of industries including food, fer- 
tilizer, pesticide, farm equipment, process- 
ing and other food-connected activities. 

The Office of Emergency tion 

organized a unit with an authorized 
Strength of 300 to staff its transportation 
ras at national, regional, and State lev- 
els, 


Other departments and agencies with com- 
Parable expansion timetables include the 
Department of Labor, Interior, and Com- 
Merce (including BDSA and the Maritime 

tration) and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

None of us will ever forget the last na- 
tional conference of the National Defense 
Executive Reserve, in Washington, D.C. It 

particularly clear to me since I directed 

t conference. All, however, remember 
date, October 22, 1962, because it was 

t evening that President Kennedy an- 
nounced the quarantine of Cuba that was re- 
Quired by the introduction of Soviet offensive 
Measures, I know we all remember the ten- 
Slons of the succeeding week until it be- 
dame clear that peace would be maintained. 
Perhaps more than ever before, the Cuban 
Crisis brought home to executive reservists 
aud to all of the American people that nu- 
Clear warfare, however unlikely, remains a 
8 which we must be prepared to 


Another national conference is tentatively 
- ®C\eduled for 1965 in Washington. I venture 
an educated guess that the fruits of this ex- 
Pansion will be quite evident at that time. 
ith respect to that conference, we have 
duly noted your comments and suggestions 
ing the shortcomings of previous na- 

nul Executive Reserve conferences. We 
decognize that reservists must be permitted 
More time for the hard but productive work 
of hammering out concrete assignments 
within parent agencies, We intend to assure 
mas ample time is set aside for these en- 
me at the next national conference for, 
r Feallty, these are the nuts and bolts of 
*serve duty if membership is to mean some- 
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thing more than the possession of a certifi- 
cate. 

Finally, let me stress that membership in 
the reserve is some more than recog- 
nition of your individual talents and skills, 
Those who serve the total mission of mobi- 
lization preparedness haye put themselves 
in the front lines of the epic struggle for 
freedom. Your work is no less urgent be- 
cause a limited nuclear test ban treaty has 
been signed, 

As encouraging as this first step Is. in the 
long journey toward disarmament, it alone 
gives no cause for relaxation. On the con- 
trary, it is only because we are prepared 
militarily, economically, and socially for the 
worst that we can take these.steps toward 
the best—a peaceful world with a chance of 
freedom for all, 

This work of the executive reserve, in 
emergency planning, then, is for a great 
goal—the freedom and safety of our country, 
our neighbors, our children. 


Second Thoughts on the Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. UDALL. Mr, Speaker, it is very 
apparent to me, as Iam sure it is to most 
of my colleagues, that the House is havy- 
ing some second thoughts following last 
week's defeat of Federal salary legisla- 
tion. I would hesitate to predict the out- 
come of these second thoughts, but I 
know there are many Members who 
would like to see further action of some 
sort on the pressing problems which 
prompted this legislation in the first in- 
stance. 

Over the weekend a number of news- 
papers took the House to task for its 
failure to pass the pay bill. One of these 
was the New York Times, which carried 
an editorial in its edition of Sunday, 
March 15. On the same page was a 
column by James Reston giving his views 
on the need for increases in the pay of 
top-ranking Federal executives. Both 
the editorial and the column deserve the 
attention and sober reflection of all of 
us in the Congress. 

Without objection I insert the edi- 
torial and column at this point in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

INCREASING FEDERAL Pay 

A shortsighted and small-minded coalition 
of Republicans and southern Democrats has 
voted down a salary-increase bill in the 
House of Representatives, but this decision 
should not be permitted to stand. The bill 
can and should be revived through action 
initiated either in the House or Senate. 

The measure which deserves this second 
chance would raise by an average of about 5 
percent the pay of a million and a half white- 
collar classified employees and postal workers. 
It would increase by somewhat more than 
this the pay of Cabinet members and of other 
top-level Federal officials, and of all Federal 
judges. It would lft the salaries of Mem- 
bers of Congress from $22,500 to $32,500. 
The annual cost of the whole plan would be 
$545 million. It would be worth it. 

It would be worth it because it is good 
economy to pay salarles high enough to at- 
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tract topnotch men and women into Federal 
office and to keep them there in the face of 
increased competition for their services. 
One of the most familiar, and discouraging, 
stories in Washington is the loss by one Fed- 
eral agency after another of public servants 
who are doing an excellent job, who like 
their work and want to go on with it, but 
who feel compelled to turn elsewhere for a 
better income. 

It is perfectly conceivable that there will 
be an exodus from Washington of high-qual- 
ity officials who cannot afford to stay unless 
a bill of this kind is passed. They should 
not be asked to make the financial sacrifice 
they are making—and this comment applies 
particularly to those in the upper levels of 
Government. 

In the case of Members of Congress, there 
is a particularly strong argument for higher 
salaries. This is the desirability of freeing 
Congressmen from the need or the tempta- 
tion of supplementing their Federal pay by 
outside work which may easily involve a con- 
flict of interest with their legislative work. 
A genuinely hard-working Congressman, 
ready and equipped to face intelligently and 
conscientiously each piece of public business 
as it arises, is worth every bit of $32,500. 

No petty political considerations should 
be allowed to block reconsideration of this 
bill, 

JOHNSON’S MONEY PROBLEMS AND OTHER 
THINGS 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, March 14.—One of the per- 
sistently awkward things about the people 
who work for the Government in Washington 
is that they like to eat and have children 
and be paid for their hire like other members 
of the human race, A 

This has created a problem for every Pres- 
ident since General Washington, and Lyndon 
Johnson is no exception, His appointments 
so far have been good, but he has lost several 
brilliant men from the old Kennedy team, 
including Ted Sorensen, Kenneth Galbraith, 
Jerome Wiesner, and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr,, 
and the Congress has added to the brain 
drain by refusing to pass the administration’s 
pay-rise bill. 

Some of this drift of talent was inevitable 
and some of it was desirable. There is al- 
ways an eyacuation in every election year, 
and President Johnson should and will have 
his own men if he wins in November. But 
holding or recruiting talented and experi- 
enced men who are tough enough to stand 
up to Lyndon Johnson 18 hours a day, 7 
days in the week has been made all the more 
difficult by freezing wages even below aca- 
demic, let alone industrial or commercial 
levels. 

PROBLEM OF PRIORITIES 


Part of the difficulty is that Congress hns 
refused to raise the pay of one group of 
public servants unless it can raise them all. 
It draws no distinction between a secretary 
who wrestles with letters and an Under Sec- 
retary who wrestles with De Gaulle. In 
short, it has ignored the fact that there are 
too many drones at the bottom of the Gov- 
ernment and too few brains at the top. 

Also, the „not unnaturally, feels 
that if the executives in the Government 
get more money, Congressmen, who also pay 
rent and have children, should get more too, 
and this would bring the across-the-board 
pay hike to $545 million a year, which is 
more than some Congressmen think the 
voters would be in a mood to approve after 
the Bobby Baker case in an election year. 

So long as Congress refuses to distinguish 
between a postman and a scientist and be- 
tween the shortage of brains and the surplus 
of bodies in Washington, the problem is in- 
soluble, but there is a way to reconcile sanity 
with solvency. 
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This is to pay more for brains at the top, 
and lop off more bodies at the bottom. This 
would improve the Government at both ends, 
probably without the expenditure of much 
more money, and it has the added advantage 
of fitting neatly into the Johnsonian ideal 
of an administration that is a generous 
tightwad. 

It can be argued, of course, though Sena- 
tor Brrp would not agree, that comparatively 
the Federal payroll is not inflated. In the 
last 10 years, while the population of the 
country has gone up 17 percent, and non- 
Government employment has gone up over 
10 percent, the State and municipal em- 
ployees have increased by 65 percent and the 
Federal civil employees have gone up only 6 
percent. 

Thus, with the help of automation for 
processing checks and bonds and income 
taxes, among other things, there are now 13 
Federal employees for every thousand Ameri- 
cans, whereas there were 14 a decade ago. 

Nevertheless, there is scarcely an observer 
in or out of the Government here who would 
not argue that the Government is over- 
staffed and could be improved by judicious, 
or even a little injudicious, pruning, 

One of these days the automobiles of the 
Federal employees are going to get into such 
a Jam that the Government will simply stop 
and somebody will have to pave over the 
cars in the Federal triangle and start all 
over again. 

If all the friends of friends who occupy 
Federal jobs as status symbols in the outer 
rooms of assistants to the deputy assistants 
to the directors of subbureaus in the coun- 
try sections of large agencies or depart- 
ments—all of them—were fired on Monday, 
the Government would probably purr with 
efficiency and enough money would be saved 
to pay really competent and essential people 
twice what they could command anywhere 
else. 

FRIVOLITY ASIDE 


The payroll for the people who really know 
enough to tell the great men what to do Is 
really not very much. Though the total pay- 
roll increase for everybody amounted to $545 
million a year, the proposed pay rise for the 
really critical executive payroll—from assist- 
ant secretaries up through bureau heads and 
the Cabinet—amounted to only $4.2 million, 
And this much could probably be saved by 
lopping off half the chauffeurs and making 
some of the bigshots ride to the office on the 
bus. 

This is not a totally frivolous suggestion. 
No government is any better than its top 
policy advisers, and no administration needs 
them more than this one. It is brilliant at 
getting things through the Congress—prob- 
ably much better at it than the Kennedy ad- 
ministration—but it is not so clear about 
what it wants to get through, and this is 
the job of many of the men who are now 
quietly negotiating their way into higher 
paying jobs in foundations, universities, re- 
search centers, magazines, and industries 
next autumn. 


Invocations by Rabbi Richard G. Hirsch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 
Nr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 24, 1964, Rabbi Richard G. Hirsch 
delivered the invocation for the annual 
banquet of the National Housing Confer- 
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ence. Rabbi Hirsch also delivered the in- 

vocation for the banquet in 1963. 

In his brief comments, Rabbi Hirsch 
has been able to relate religious values 
to the subject of housing. These invoca- 
tions are eloquent in their brevity and 
simplicity, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the invocations delivered by Rabbi 
Richard G. Hirsch be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the invoca- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INVOCATION BY Rannt RICHARD G. Hmscu Ar 
THE NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE, FEB- 
RUARY 24, 1964 à: 

O Lord, creator of all, as we view the 
communities which are the work of our 
hands, we still hear the echo of the angry 
denunciation of Thy prophet of old: 

“Woe to him who gaineth evil gains for 
his house, to set his nest on high, to be safe 
from the reach of harm. Thou has devised 
shame to thy house by cutting off many 
peoples.” (Habbakuk 2: 9, 10.) 

Oh Lord, may our society never build 
nests so high that we cannot see the evil 
consequences of our gains: 

The callous cutting off of many peoples 
from the proper living environment con- 
ductive to fulfillment of their potentialities; 

The blind obelsance to the fickle idol of 
economic theories which tend to favor the 
housing needs of the “haves” over those of 
the “have-nots.” 

The searing shame of perpetuating segre- 
gation by race and class. 

Praised be Thou, O Lord, our God, for 
the nourishment on our tables, and for the 
sense of justice in our souls which does not 
permit us to be at ease until all men receive 
in adequate measure the material blessings 
which Thou hast intended for all created 
in Thine image. Amen. 


INVOCATION BY RABBI RICHARD G. HIRSCH AT 
THE NATIONAL HOUSINO CONFERENCE, FEB- 
RUARY 25, 1963, WasHINGTON, D.C. 


O Master of the Universe, Thou who hast 
created man to be a steward of all Thy 
possessions, eyen as it is written in Scrip- 
tures; 

“The land is mine (sayeth the Lord) for 
ye are strangers and settlers with Me, and 
in all the land of your possession shall ye 
grant a redemption for the land.” 

Even as we begin the process of redemp- 
tlon and renewal for our land, we are ob- 
structed by those who have forgotten that 
the land and all that is thereon is Thine, 
and that our civilization is a monument, not 
to rugged individualism, but to responsible 
individuals, to the accumulated rewards of 
generations of collective effort by countless 
human beings. 

We are perverted by our own passion for 
self-indulgence which has produced cities 
without citizens, communities without com- 
municants, and neighborhoods without 
neighbors. We substitute idolatrous devo- 
tion to manmade theories of supply and 
demand for divine commandments to devote 
the earth's abundant supply to the demands 
and needs of our fellow men. 

Give us the insight, O Lord, to know that 
man’s spiritual needs cannot be isolated 
from his physical needs, that the real blight 
of our time is not the slum but the society 
which tolerates the slum, not the unem- 
ployed but the society which passively ac- 
cepts human stultification, not the itnade- 
quate provisions for the elderly, but the in- 
adequate vision which faiis to see that “they 
shall stil] bring forth fruit in old age” 
(Psalms 92; 15), not the substandard hous- 
ing, but the substandard society which stops 
not of guaranteeing dignity to every human 

ing. 
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Instill in us, O Lord, the will to fulfill the 
words of the Psalmist: 


Except the Lord keep the city, 
The watchman waketh but in vain; 
Except the Lord build the house 
They labor in vain that bulld it.“ 

(Psalms 127; 1.) 


Congress Should Act Promptly on 
President’s Poverty Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson's proposed plan to provide a 
Job Corps to put 100,000 idle youths to 
work in more than 100 camps around the 
country is meeting with widespread ac- 
ceptance and approval. Prompt action 
on this proposal and the President's war 
on poverty program has been endorsed 
and urged in many areas by the press 
and the public. 

The Nashville ‘Tennessean, a great 
news journal of my State, in an editorial 
of March 17, 1964, has called for prompt 
action on this program, and under unani- 
mous consent, I include this editorial at 
this point in the Appendix of the Recorp: 
Concress SHOULD Act SOON ON POVERTY PLAN 

President Johnson has submitted to Con- 
gress his program for reducing poverty in the 
Nation. The plan submitted is no halfway 
measure. It calls for a massive attack on the 
causes of poverty rather than merely on the 
symptoms. 

The President set the pace for this type of 
effort when he asked Co: for the 
weapons with which to win a “total victory" 
in the war against poverty. 

Mr. Johnson asked for approval of a “Job 
Corps” eventually to put 100,000 youths to 
work in more than 100 camps around the 
country. About half of these would work in 
special conservation projects to give them 
work experience. The other 50 percent 
would get training, basic education and work 
assignments in the training centers, 

Under the whole program, almost 500,000 
underprivileged youth would get a chance to 
develop skills, continue education, and find 
useful work. 

One of the most attractive features of the 
plan is the opportunity for each American 
community to develop an antipoverty plan to 
meet its own problems and receive Federal 
aid to carry it out. 

The Government would also help pay the 
cost of providing jobs in such places as play- 
grounds, libraries and settlement houses to 
youths between 16 and 21 out of school and 
out of work, Another fund would provide 
part-time jobs for students having to work 
their way through college. 

Special phases of the program would as- 
sist poverty-stricken farm families, provide 
loans for small businesses to provide more 
Jobs for low income workers, amd help un- 
employed fathers of needy families to be- 
come self-supporting. 

The program, which would be carried out 
by a special Office of Economic Opportunity, 
in coordination with other government de- 
partments, obviously la the result of a great 
deal of planning and research into the poy- 
erty pockets of the Nation. 
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The plan undoubtedly will run into some 
opposition from those who cannot—or will 
not—see that the program is no handout, but 
a carefully planned way to turn wasted hu- 
man energies into productive channels, to 
the benefit of the people and the Nation. 

The President's program will call for no 
unanticipated funds, as the money to fin- 
ance it is included in the $97.9 billion budget 
Which was sent to Congress in January. 

The program will cost $962.5 million, 
Which is less than 1 percent of the national 
budget, and only about 2 percent of the Na- 
tion's defense expenditures, This seems to 
be a comparatively small amount in relation 
to the long range benefit it promises to bring. 

President Johnson has moved promptly to 
carry out his pledge to the Nation and oor- 
rect poverty conditions which have no sound 
reason for existence. The next step is up to 
Congress, 


Civil Rights and the Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a statement 
Prepared by me relating to civil rights 
and the arts. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Civ. RIGHTS AND THE ARTS 


(Statement of Hon. Jacon K. Javirs, a US. 
Senator from the State of New York) 


The support for civil rights expressed by 
the famous pianist Artur Rubinstein and by 
Other great artists and performing groups in 
response to an appeal by the NAACP should 
be warmly applauded. The excellent report 
by Henry Raymont on March 10 provides one 
ot the finest demonstrations of the readiness 
ot artists to accept the moral responsibility 
Of fostering civil rights. The arts are for all 
mankind and the basic principle that artists 
ure to be judged on their merits and not by 
their race or religion has been maintained 
for centuries. ` 

The artist has always fought for the right 
to be free for himself as well as for the 
Society in which he lives. No one who rec- 
Ognizes the prestige and the international 
impact of the arts in projecting American 
Civilization can minimize the importance of 
art as a vital force in our country and this 
Action by our performing artists and musi- 
Clans as an expression of their support for 
civil rights. 

„The article by Henry Raymont, entitled 

‘Rubinstein Hails Rights Campaigns," which 

appeared in the New York Times, March 10, 

follows: 

“RUBINSTEIN HAILS RIGHTS CAMPAIGNS— 
PIANIST SAYS ARTISTS HAVE PLACE IN RACE 
DISPUTE 

“(By Henry Raymont) 

“WasHincton, March 9—Artur Rubinstein 
Said today that musicians should ‘actively 
Participate in fostering’ civil rights. He 
Praised those artists who refuse to play to 
Segregated audiences. 

“The pianist expressed strong disagree- 
Ment with the thought that artists should 
not become involved in the race controversy. 

“Discrimination on religious or racial 
grounds, Mr. Rubinstein said, ‘is a human 
Problem from which no one can escape.” 
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“The celebrated musician gave his views in 
an interview as the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People began 
to circulate an appeal to leading concert 
artists to join a boycott of southern com- 
munities that practice segregation. Two 
other civil rights groups, the Congress of 
Racial Equality and the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee, have started a sim- 
ilar campaign. 


“ONE OF FIRST TO PROTEST 


“Dr. John Morseil, assistant executive sec- 
retary of the NAACP, said Mr. Rubinstein 
would receive a special invitation because of 
his well-known stand on segregation. He 
was one of the first concert artists to pub- 
licly protest the exclusion of Negroes from 
concert halls. 

“There were immediate indications that 
the same controversy that has developed 
among civil rights proponents over the most 
effective methods would also afflict the artis- 
tic community. 

“Nathan Milstein, the violinist who played 
here last night, said he did not believe in 
an organized boycott. Such a move, he said, 
would antagonize white liberals in the South 
‘and serves no useful purpose.’ 

“On the other hand, it was learned that 
George Szell, conductor of the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra, is prepared to join 
other artists in support of the NAACP's ap- 


peal. 

“Today, Julius Katchen, the pianist, and 
the Marlboro Trio announced they had asked 
their respective managers to accept no con- 
certs where Negroes were excluded. 

“Similar steps were taken last week by 
pianist Gry Graffman and Leon Fleisher 
and by Jaime Laredo, the Bolivian violinist. 

“Mr. Katchen, who plays widely in Eu- 
rope and Asia, said that segregation was ‘a 
deep source of shame and embarrassment’ to 
Americans abroad. 

“With the civil rights bill now before Con- 
gress, he asserted, ‘it becomes the duty of 
all artists to refuse to perform in auditori- 
ums where segregation policies are practiced.’ 

“Although Mr. Rubinstein did not go so 
far as to endorse an organized boycott, he 
said the young artists who had made a public 
stand on segregation had taken ‘a right and 
natural step.“ 

“The dangers to a free society, he said, are 
‘apathy and complacence’ in the face of in- 
justice. 

Mr. Rubinstein said that, as a Jew, he had 
personally experienced the painful conse- 
quences of prejudice, He noted that only 
10 years ago he was refused an apartment 
in New York because of this. 

“Mr. Rubinstein strongly disagreed with a 
statement by the German pianist, Hans Rich- 
ter Haaser, that musicians should stand apart 
of race and political problems. Mr. Richter 
Haaser cited this conviction as the reason 
why he filled an engagement in Jackson, 
Miss., that had been canceled by Mr. Graff- 
man because Negroes were not admitted. 

“Musicians are human beings too,’ Mr. 
Rubinstein said, ‘and they have the same 
moral responsibility toward their society as 
everybody else“ 

An article by Theodore Strongin, entitled 
“Boycott Efforts in Arts Continue,” which 
also appeared in the New York Times, March 
11, follows: 


“BOYCOTT EFFORTS IN ARTS CONTINUE—PER- 
FORMERS ASKED TO CANCEL DATES IN SEGRE- 
GATED SOUTH 


“(By Theodore Strongin) 

“The Student Nonviolent Coproached in- 
dividual perf artists and groups in 
the continuation of its efforts, supported by 
other civil rights organizations to impose a 
cultural boycott on the segregated parts of 
the South. 

“The Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, the 
sopranos Birgit Nilsson and Eleanor Steber, 
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the American Ballet Theater and the Chicago 
Opera Ballet have been asked by John Lewis, 
chairman of the Students Nonvioletnt Co- 
ordinating Committee, to cancel their ap- 
pearances before segregated audiences this 
season. The Pittsburgh Symphony is sched- 
uled. to play Sunday at Columbus, Miss. 
Miss Steber is to sing in Greenwood, Miss., 
on Monday, and Miss Nilsson has a Missis- 
sippi date in May. 

“Representatives for the orchestra, for 
Miss Steber and for Miss Nilsson say there is 
no decision yet on the suggestion. Mr, Lewis 
reports that attempts to persuade the Chi- 
cago Opera Ballet and the Ballet Theater to 
cancel have failed. 

Mr. Lewis has also sent a letter to John 
Gassner, drama professor at Yale, asking him 
not to participate in the annual Southern 
Literary Festival, April 23-25 at the Missis- 
sippi State College for Women. 

“Julian Bonds, director of communica- 
tions for the committee, reports that the 
boycott attempts have so far been limited to 
Mississippi. But he says his group will prob- 
ably get in touch with performers at a bene- 
fit for a segregated school, scheduled in Al- 
bany, Ga., for Saturday. Among them are 
Molly Bee, Mamie Van Doren, Dale Roberts, 
James Drury and three cast members of the 
TV show ‘The Virginians.’ 

“The boycott efforts in Mississippi followed 
the arrest on last November 2 of two Negro 
students who tried to attend a concert in 
Jackson by the Royal Philharmonic of Lon- 
don. 

“A folk singing group, Original Hooten- 
anny, U.S.A., canceled a mid-November ap- 
pearance in Jackson. In January, three stars 
from the Bonanza“ program canceled their 
scheduled appearance at an exposition there. 
Al Hirt, the trumpeter, canceled a January 
25 benefit for the March of Dimes benefit. 
Gary Graffman, the pianist, canceled a Feb- 
ruary 27 appearance in the Jackson Munici- 
pal Auditorum. 

“The pianist, Artur Rubinstein, has come 
out strongly against segregrated concert 
halls, and George Szell, conductor of the 
Cleveland Symphony, is said to be willing 
to support an appeal by the National Asso- 
ciation of Colored People for a boycott. Ju- 
lius Katchen, pianist, the Marlboro Trio, Mr. 
Graffman, Leon Fleischer, pianist, and Jaime 
Laredo, violinist, have asked their managers 
not to book concerts where Negroes are ex- 
cluded.” d 


NATO: A Scrap of Paper 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I look for- 
ward to reading every Saturday in the 
Evening Star of Washington, D.C., the 
weekly column by Constantine Brown, 
distinguished student and writer on 
geopolitics, who now resides in Rome, 
Italy. That vantage point affords a per- 
spective not enjoyed by writers on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

The latest contribution of Mr. Brown 
follows: 

NATO: A Scrap or PAPER?— WEAKENED TIES 
BLAMED ON OUR EFFORTS To ATTAIN UNITED 
STaTes-Soviet UNDERSTANDING 
Rome,—Americans in Europe who are un- 

committed to Washington harum-scarum 

policies exclaim sadly, How alone we are 
now.” 
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Despite assurances of American officialdom 
that the present misunderstandings with our 
European allies are temporary, the NATO 
alliance has been reduced, in fact,.to a scrap 
of paper. 

The best example is the confused attempt 
of Washington officials to indicate that we 
mean to “show strength” in South Vietnam. 
Of all our 15 NATO allies whose slogan at 
one time was all for one and one for all,” 
Britain alone seems agreed to give us a modi- 
cum of moral support. All others are saying 
politely or bluntly, "include us out.” 

The New York Times published a story, 
apparently from its usually reliable Wash- 
ington sources, that Italy would indorse a 
policy of strength in Vietnam. Within hours 
the Italian Government issued an unequiv- 
ocal denial saying this country had not 
committed itself to any kind of support. 
Italys' foreign policies, it was emphatically 
stated, are for peace and peaceful solutions 
of all world problems, This should have 
been clear even to those Washington policy- 
makers who wear rose-tinted spectacles. 
For, only a week earlier, it was announced 
that the American nuclear submarines in 
the Mediterranean would be based in Spain 
because political conditions in Italy did not 
permit them to be stationed in an Italian 


Why this change in our complicated sys- 
tem of alliances? What has happened in 
the last few years to justify their weaken- 
ing? Is the threat of Communist imperial- 
ism receding? Definitely not. 

While Mr. Khrushchey may whisper in- 
stead of shouting threats there is no sign 
that he is modifying. Communist goals. He 
momentarily softened his harassments on 
the Berlin autobahn, but at the same time 
he stepped up his efforts in the Mediter- 
Tanean and East Africa. It will be a miracle 
if within the year Cyprus—as important a 
base in the Mediterranean as Cuba is in the 
Caribbean and Latin America—does not go 
into his corner. The Communists in the 
strife-torn island shouted “long live Russia” 
when the first Russian commercial plane 
landed near Nicosia and they have been 
throwing stones and bombs at the American 
Embassy. Yet, our inmixture in the island's 
affairs has been confined to providing some 
$40 million in economic assistance. 

The main reason for the loosening of the 
Atlantic alliance is our often unilateral deal- 
ings with the Kremlin to bring about an 
American-Soviet political understanding de- 
spite the evidence that communism is in no 
way different from nazism. 

The NATO was created at a high expense 
to the American and allied taxpayer to con- 
tain the Red tide. When it becomes obvious 
that this is no longer the objective of the 
American Government, the reason for the 
continuation of the 20th century holy 
alliance ceases to exist. We go out of our 
way to bail Russia out of a difficult economic 
crisis by selling her $300 million worth of 
grains. At the same time we protest vigor- 
ously when the British, French, and Span- 
dards, and in fact all other West Europeans, 
sell buses, tractors, food, and fishing vessels 
to Cuba. The NATO members pay no heed 
to our protests because they see no logic in 
our actions. 

They initiate important economic deals 
with Moscow and Peiping because they feel 
that Washington's policies directed toward 
accommodation may leave them in the cold. 
They fear that they may have to face an 
eventual American-Russian alliance. This 
was the underlying motive of De Gaulle's 
recognition of Peiping, recognition tacitly 
approved by most of our allies. This also 
has prompted the big corporations of the 
Common Market countries and Britain to 
negotiate the sale of heavy industrial plants 
to Russla. 
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The main criticism directed at the United 
States, however, is that there no longer exists 
a cohesive foreign policy. 

Experienced politicians understand that in 
an election year the incumbent of the White 
House must wet his finger every morning to 
find out the direction of the ever-changing 
electoral winds. But it is a dangerous game 
to play domestic politics with international 
affairs. 

The quality of America's foreign policy has 
suffered much in the last few years. The 
most frequent example mentioned these days 
is our policy in Vietnam. It is recalled that 
when President Truman decided to intervene 
in Korea he did it suddenly and obtained 
support from the allies after orders had been 
issued to General MacArthur to move in and 
support the South Koreans. This is being 
contrasted with the present vacillations and 
leaks to the press of the present administra- 
tion. 


Quality, Prices, and Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as a 
sponsor of the quality stabilization bill 
I of course am interested in newspaper 
editorial and column analyses concern- 
ing this vital legislation. Unfortunately, 
much that is being written and reported 
about quality stabilization tends to 
cloud rather than enlighten the pub- 
lic as to the real issue involved here. 
Indeed, special interest opponents have 
launched a high-powered campaign 
aimed at confusing the real issue. They 
prefer to debate and propagandize 
against a “straw bill” of their own in- 
yention, rather than the quality stabili- 
zation bill as it actually exists. 

It is therefore encouraging to read an 
editorial or an interpretive column which 
serves to give the public a true picture 
of what this fight for quality stabiliza- 
tion really involves. Recently Mr. Ralph 
de Toledano, in his nationally syndicated 
column, wrote an incisive and informa- 
tive analysis of the problem confronting 
the American retail economy and of the 
entire quality stabilization issue. I 
commend Mr. de Toledano’s column on 
this subject to all those truly interested 
in the future of the free enterprise sys- 
tem in our retail ‘marketplace. With 
unanimous consent, I ask that Mr. de 
Toledano’s column on quality stabiliza- 
tion be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

QUALITY, PRICES, AND LEGISLÀTION 


(By Ralph de Toledano) 

WASHINGTON.—À group of liberal and pro- 
labor Senators and Congressmen are at 
sword's point with the trade union move- 
ment over price and quality stablization 
legisiation. The unions in this battle find 
themselves on the side of monopolistic re- 
tailera. 

The public, standing In the middie, doesn't 
know the facts. 
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This is what the battle over the quality 
stabilization bill is about. The public must 
decide whether the bill is a good one or not, 
But the chance to make this evaluation is not 
offered to John Q. Purchaser. Instead, as 
more than one legislator (including Demo- 
cratic Senator Huna r H. HUMPHREY) has 
pointed out, a mythical “scare” bill is de- 
scribed by its opponents. 

With so much trouble abroad in the world, 
it may seem picayune to get excited about 
the quality stabilization bill. But what you 
buy, what it is worth, and what you pay for 
it—these are all involved. 

The sponsors of the bili—and they cut 
across Republican-Democratic and conserva- 
tive-liberal lines—feel that it will protect 
consumers and aid small business. The op- 
ponents say that it will hurt the discount 
houses and raise prices. What Is at issue? 

It was reported recently by one of the wire 
services that enthusiasts for discount houses 
predict that by 1970, they will control 80 
percent of the retail business of the coun- 
try.“ One expert estimates that 50 percent 
of the Nation's retail trade will be done by 
50 giant retall organizations. 

Senator Hucu Scorr, Republican, of Penn- 
sylvania, said last month that “an average 
of 1,200 small businesses fail each month," 
These are the corner grocer, the appliance 
dealer, the druggist—none of whom can 
compete with the giant retall organizations. 

That's the monopolistic, or antitrust, as- 
pect of the problem. Experience shows that 
the discount houses compete when they are 
forced to, by eliminating the smaller busi- 
nessman, and then revert to higher price 
schedules. Only competition keeps prices 
down—but it's an uneven battle for the small 
merchant. z 

Opponents of the quality stabilization bill, 
nevertheless, point to the lower prices now 
obtaining in some areas of the economy 
where the discount houses are still expand- 
ing their control. Are those prices really 
lower? Here's an example: 

One large chain of appliance stores, selling 
at discount, has enough ‘muscle so that it 
can order manufacturers to make special 
models of advertised products. These models 
bear the respected brand name, look the 
same, but are of cheaper construction. The 
purchaser thinks he's getting a bargain— 
but he's getting no more than he pays for. 
At least three-quarters of the chain's stock 
is of this kind—though manufacturers like 
General Electric refuse to treat their product 
in this manner. 

The quality stabilization bill permits a 
manufacturer to protect his trademark. The 
Supreme Court has already ruled that a 
manufacturer who has spent time and money 
in research, development, and promotion of 
a brand or trademark has a property right in 
it and may protect it. 

Under the terms of the bill, a manufacturer 
would have the right to revoke the use of his 
trademark if it is used for “bait” advertising. 
He can prevent a retailer from using that 
trademark if the retailer misrepresents the 
product (as in the case of the appliance chain 
I mentioned) or if he offers it for sale at 
prices lower or higher than those established 
by the manufacturer. 

What the opponents of the bill fall to 
mention is that it is entirely voluntary and, 
most important of all, that it refers_to the 
trademark alone. That is, if a retailer wishes 
to remove the brand mame and sell the 
product at a discount, he is entitled to do 
it without running afoul of the law. The bill 
is applicable, moreover, in the cases of prod- 
ucts which are in direct competition with 
similar products. 

In terms of small businesses, this means 
that competition will be equalized. The 
giant discount organizations will still be 
able to offer merchandise at reduced prices, 
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but they will not be able to trade on the 
advertising efforts of the manufacturer and 
the sales efforts of the small merchant. The 
buyer will then have to make certain that 
what he is getting is worth the price. 

The American market has been flooded 
With shoddy goods in the past years. I my- 
self have bought clothing at discount houses 
for discount prices, lulled by the display of 
brand names into believing that a high level 
Of quality was being maintained. The cloth- 
ing when to pieces in a fifth of the usual 
time. I therefore bought 20 percent of prod- 
uct at what, In this instance, was 80 percent 
of the price. 

The bargain was more apparent than real. 
This is what the quality stabilization bill is 
about—the low prices“ that are really 
higher. 


The Beef and Sheep Men Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker; cattle- 
men throughout the Nation are deeply 
disturbed over the question of meat im- 
Ports, and their concern is most under- 
Standable. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the April 1964, 
edition of the Farm Journal: 

THE Beer AND SHEEP MEN Pay 

“IT am pleased,” said Secretary Freeman of 
the voluntary agreement this country has 
Just completed with Australia and New Zea- 
land over meat imports. Judging by the 
Cries of anger from the cattle and sheep 
country, he must be the only one who is. 

The agreement allows these countries to 
ship in as much beef (and the Australians 
as much mutton) as the average for 1962-63. 

t's 6 percent less t in 1963 but 10 
Percent more than in 1962. Furthermore 
they get an increase of 3.7 percent for the 
next 2 years, so by 1966 they'll be sending 
us more than in 1963, 

What the agreement amounts to is that 

won't get worse but neither can they 
Bet much better. 

US. stockmen wanted imports set at the 
Average of 1958-63 period, or about half as 
much as now. Probably we could have got- 
ten it. Why, then, was the level set so 
high? Simply because our Government has 
been trying to promote the idea of “sharing 
Markets around the world. We're about to 
So to the meeting of GATT (General Agree- 
Ment on Tariffs and Trade) at Geneva, Swit- 
2trland, to sell the “sharing” idea. Our nego- 

tors wouldn't want to admit that we our- 
Selves had just put up the bars against any- 
8 8g. 80 the stockmen of the United 

tates have been offered up as a sacrifice 
dur attempt to free up international 
€. It's not surprising that they don't 

Care for the role. 

8 cattlemen's plight is simply this: 

y sent 7 percent more beef to market 
a 1963 than in the 1958-62 period. Exports 

ded another 1 percent. But our market 
a absorb an increase of only 3.5 to 

Percent without harm to prices. We 
by t on most of the trouble ourselves, 
— sending 1.25 million more cattle to mar- 
an tban the year before and making them 
Tor Average of 19 pounds heavier (33 pounds 
mit Steers). We're keeping a record 106.5 

lion head out in the country, and a 
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higher percentage of them than usual are 
cows, ready to produce more calves. 

However, that’s not the whole difficulty. 
At the very time of our acute distress, the 
Australians and New Zealanders were rush- 
ing an unprecedented quantity of meat here. 
In 1958, the Australians sold us only 18 mil- 
lion pounds of beef, but by 1963 were send- 
ing 517 million. Imports now furnish 11 
percent of our entire supply. Our market 
has paid by far the highest prices in the 
world, and it has been wide open. Our 
tarif of 3 cents a pound has amounted to 
nothing. 

Meanwhile, other governments are offering 
their farmers more protection, not less. We 
got a foretaste of what the Common Market 
intends in the “Chicken War,” which we 
lost. Now Western Europe is trying to keep 
our feed grains out. Britain has recently 
established import quotas, as well as import 
prices, on both beef and pork to protect her 
stockmen, That's the way the rest of the 
world is “sharing.” 

It’s against that picture that our Govern- 
ment, in an attempt to set a shining example 
which no one is following, permits meat im- 
ports at record levels. This, by the way, 18 
the same Government that recently wanted 
to graze retired cropland acres because "we 
need more meat.” 

Actually, should we get a drought we could 
have a real disaster on our hands, Our im- 
port agreement can't be abrogated without 
6 months’ notice. We'd better all pray for 
rain. 

What can cattlemen do about it? Well, 
first they will have to send less beef to mar- 
ket. Second, they can keep pressure on 
Congress and the White House for tougher 
import controls, even though denied them 
now. Third, they can refuse to be quieted by 
a little beef buying for school Inuch pro- 
grams and a Tariff Commission hearing, now 
likely to be meaningless. Failing all else 
they can resort to the ballot box next fall. 
That's one recourse they can't be denied, 
and we think they'll know what to do with it. 


Modernization of Federal Salary Systems 


SPEECH 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


or NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 11, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R, 8986) to adjust 
the rates of basic compensation of certain 
officers and employees in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
as a member of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, I am aware of 
problems confronting our employees. I 
have in the past supported reasonable 
wage increases for our employees and 
helped in legislation on other matters 
which concern them. I have considered 
the needs of our employees just as I 
would if I were a private employer. In- 
deed, the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee has the same responsibility 
on wages and working conditions of 
Federal empioyees as does an employer 
in private industry for his employees. 

I again favored wage adjustments for 
employees of the Government when 
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hearings were héld and the bill before us 
was debated in the committee last year. 
I do so today. However, I strongly op- 
posed the whopping increases in salary 
for the legislative branch, including 
Members of Congress, and the high- 
ranking members of the executive 
branch, including Cabinet officers and 
other officials. I also opposed the big 
increases for members of the judiciary. 

I consistently supported the proposi- 
tion that the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service should debate and ap- 
prove salary legislation for Post Office 
and rank-and-file classified employees. 
That is the responsibility of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
But the salary increases for the mem- 
bers of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of the Government do 
not rightly belong in this bill. The sal- 
ary legislation affecting these latter 
three groups should properly go to the 
Committees on House Administration 
and Judiciary, just as they have in the 
past. Even so, I repeat, Mr. Chairman, 
I can see no justification for the whop- 
ping increases proposed in this bill for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches. I so stated in my minority 
views which are before you as a part of 
the committee report, 

We have just passed a huge tax reduc- 
tion bill and many nice speeches were 
made by the supporters of that bill that 
we should now economize. But the ink 
is hardly dry on that measure when now 
we have before us this huge increase in 
salaries for ourselves, the high-ranking 
members of the executive branch and 
the judiciary. This proposal certainly 
does not set a good example of our in- 
tention to reduce spending. 

After the general debate is concluded, 
Mr. Chairman, I shall offer amendments 
to the pending bill to eliminate the sal- 
ary increases for officials of the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial branches. If 
my efforts to divorce these from title I, 
which has to do with the postal and 
rank-and-file classified workers, fail, 
then I shall have to vote against the en- 
tire bill. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated in my mi- 
nority views which were written by me 
last fall, I do not argue with any Mem- 
ber as to whether he thinks his pay 
should be increased by 45 percent or if 
he believes similar increases should be 
given to the high-ranking officials of the 
executive branch and the Federal judi- 
ciary. I do, however, in all sincerity, call 
upon each Member to stand up in sup- 
port of a rollcall on final passage in 
order that the public will know just 
where each Member stands. 

I voted for the rule to bring this meas- 
ure before us. I felt dutybound to do 
so because the bill came from my com- 
mittee. But it should be understood 
that I did so because I felt certain the 
rule would be adopted and I could then 
offer the amendments to separate the 
postal and rank-and-file wage section of 
the bill from the excessive increases pro- 
posed for Menibers of Congress, Cabinet 
officers, and members of the judiciary. 


— 
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Employment of the Handicapped 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the winner of Oklahoma's State essay 
contest sponsored by the Governor's 
committee on employment of the handi- 
capped is Miss Carol Greenwood, a resi- 
dent of my district in Lawton, Okla. 
She is a student at Lawton High School 
and her essay refiects much thought on 
hiring the handicapped. I would like to 
include it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this point: 

Rat-a-tat-tat. Rat-a-tat-tat. The sound 
of a drum is inspiring. It has stimulated 
men to battle, rousing their spirits as they 
march. Rat-a-tat-tat. The drummer, play- 
ing his insistent rolls, has kept them in step 
as they tramp to their destiny. Even today 
there are drummers, but they do not play 
loudly nor in public. Each man must listen 
to his own and march accordingly. The 
handicapped march to a drummer that whole 
men can never hear. According to Thoreau, 
It a man does not keep pace with his com- 
panions, perhaps it is because he hears a dif- 
ferent drummer. Let him step to the music 
which he hears, however measured or far 
away." 1 

“Let him step to the music which he 
hears.” You are in a chair on the righthand 
side of a crowded auditorium in a growing 
town. It is 1952, an election year. On the 
stage sit several men, all political candidates. 
A man with twinkling eyes and a good-na- 
tured smile stands. As he strides toward the 
microphone, a few people notice his slight 
limp. The woman sitting beside you asks 
about his leg. Engrossed in the words and 
ideas of this pleasant, capable man, you do 
not answer. Faintly, far back in your mind, 
you hear the rat-a-tat-tat of a drum. 

The man who stood before you first heard 
that drum during World War II. He heard 
it at the same moment a land mine de- 
stroyed half of his leg. The drum, faint at 
first, gradually gained volume. With an ar- 
tificial limb this man relearned to march, this 
time to a new drumbeat. He learned well 
and in 1952 became the new mayor. Later 
he held the position of area contact repre- 
sentative for the Veterans’ Administration. 
He proved that a land mine could not prevent 
a man with ability from keeping step with 
his drummer. 

Up and down the piano keys run the ag- 
ing fingers. Up and down the piano keys 
mimic the smaller ones, eagerly groping for 
perfection. In the background is the faint, 
sweet whisper of a drum, The older fingers 
belong to a middle-aged piano teacher who 
is confined to a wheel chair. Her ability as 
a teacher is not affected by the polio in her 
legs. She may never consciously pay atten- 
tion to the drum, but unknowingly, she 
hears and heeds. 


A horse neighed, car brakes squealed, a boy 


screamed, and somewhere far away a drum 
began to beat. This was the way one young 
man of 15 learned to march a new way. A 
car struck the horse he was riding, cutting 
his leg off just below the hip. What an enor- 
mous blow the accident was to a young boy, a 
blow that could have handicapped much 
more than his body; however, he heard the 


iHenry David Thoreau, “Adventures in 
American Literature,” New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & World, Inc., 1963, p. 583. 
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drum. Once outfitted with an artificial 
limb, he, too, stepped to its music; he ran 
to its music; he won the City Tennis Tourna- 
ment to its music. Ability, a tennis rac- 
quet, and a drum made an unbeatable com- 
bination. 

More than 4 million handicapped persons 
have fallen into step with this drum during 
the last 15 years. These have enlisted 
through State employment agencies, while\ 
untold numbers have joined the growing 
ranks of handicapped workers on their own. 
They have convinced nationwide firms and 
small businesses alike that their ability 
counts, but there are thousands more still 
awaiting an opportunity to follow the drum- 
mer. 

Each m mentioned here accomplished 
what he set out to do, despite obvious hard- 
ships. Perhaps this accomplishment was 
easier for the woman because her ability and 
disability were so disconnected. For the men, 
keeping step down their chosen paths was 
extremely difficult. Yet the three of them 
had one thing in common: each heard that 
special drummer, and each stepped to his 
In the words of Ella Wheeler Wilcox: 
“When a soul burns with a godlike purpose to 
achieve, all obstacles between it and its goal 
must vanish as the dew before the sun.“ * 

What is this “God-like purpose to achieve” 
but the sound of a drummer, a drummer who 
plays for all the handicapped, a drummer 
whose message is courage, strength and faith? 
Look around you. Innumerable handicapped 
workers are proving that their ability counts, 
and each one is marching to the staccato beat 
of a faraway drum. 


2“Fifteen Tears, U.S. Government pam- 
phlet. 

2 Ella Wheeler Wilcox. My Book of Golden 
Thoughts,“ Racine, Wis.; Whitman Publish- 
ing Co., 1931, p. 61. 


Flag Rates Respect 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ; 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
David R. Johnson, principal of Hillsboro 
High School, Hillsboro, Ind., has written 
a very moving and eloquent letter to the 
editor of the Indianapolis Star. 

Principal Johnson praises the respect 
that his student body has shown for the 
national anthem and the flag of the 
United States. I believe the pupils of 
Hilisboro have set an example that could 
be followed by students of all our high 
schools and colleges. Under unanimous 
consent, I wish to insert this fine letter 
to the editor in its entirety in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Frac RATES RESPECT 
To the EDITOR OF THE STAR: ` ; 

In the last year I have had the opportunity 
to observe many students, teachers and 
parents at ball games when the national 
anthem was played. 

It is a disgrace to think the American peo- 
ple would eat popcorn, hotdogs, laugh, kiss, 
talk, chew gum, stand with their hands in 
their pockets and worst of all not even re- 
move their hats, while the national anthem 
is played. We are failing our future genera- 
tions and losing our freedom by our own 
examples. It only takes a few minutes of 
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our time to learn, show and teach proper 
respect for our American flag. 

Recently I was so proud of the students 
and basketball team of Hillsboro High School 
that I almost burst with pride,- They all 
stood at attention with thelr right hand 
over their heart, showing complete respect 
for our fiag. Let me tell you—as I looked 
at our flag, I could almost swear I saw a 
million smiling faces asking themselves, 
“We deserve this kind of respect, why can't 
every American do this for us“ I ask myself, 
why can't every American do this? After 
all it is so little for so much, 

Davi R. JOHNSON, 
Principal, Hillsboro Public Schools, 
HILLSBORO, IND. 


Whitewash 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.- BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington (D.C.) Evening 
Star, Thursday, March 12, 1964: 

WHITEWASH 


Those who have been trying to identify 
that unpleasant odor floating around the 
Senate side of the Capitol need go no fur- 
ther. It's whitewash. 

There is every indication that the Senate 
Rules Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Senator JORDAN, of North Carolina, is pre- 
paring to give up the ghost in its investiga- 
tion” of the Bobby Baker scandal. Appar- 
ently the committee, or the controlling 
members of the committee, have had enough- 
They don't want to develop the whole truth 
for the edification of the public. 

The excuse offered is that there are no 
other useful witnesses who might be called. 
This is nonsense. 

What about Senators? What about party 
girls? What about unexplored statements 
regarding campaign funds? What about Jay 
McDonnell, who was fired as assistant to 
Bobby Baker because he didn't agree with all 
aspects of the Baker method of operation? 
What about a lobbyist named I. Irving Da- 
vidson, who might haye some important tes- 
timony to give? 

Most important of all, what about Walter 
Jenkins, longtime aid to Lyndon B. Johnson? 

Senator Williams, Republican, of Delaware. 
has just given the committee an affidavit 
from Don R. Reynolds, Silver Spring insur- 
ance man, which raises grave questions re- 
specting Mr. Jenkins. Shouldn't these be ex- 
plored, at least to the extent of trying to pin 
down the truth? `S 

And what about the deal in which Mr. 
Reynolds said he bought.$1,280 worth of use 
less advertising time on the Johnson tele- 
vision station in Texas after he had sold 4 
$100,000 life insurance policy to Mr. Jobn- 
son? Mr. Reynolds has testified under 
that he discussed this advertising project 
with Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Jenkins has never 
been called to testify. But he has denied in 
a sworn statement that he had any knowl- 
edge of the arrangements between Mr. Rey 
nolds and the station. 

Is this not important? Mr. Jenkins was a 
Senate employee at the time. Why has he 
not at least been called as a witness and 
cross-examined in an effort to clear up this 
apparent discrepancy? Mr. Reynolds un- 
doubtedly paid for the time, Somebody 
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made the arrangements, Why is the com- 
mittee so afraid to explore the matter? 
Whitewash is a useful commodity for 
sprucing up fences and outbuildings. But 
it serves only one purpose in this instance— 
to leave in the public mind a deep and fully 
justified suspicion that the Senate Rules 
Committee is trying to cover up a major 
Scandal with far-reaching ramifications. 


How Not To Reduce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my own re- 
Marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
am privileged to include a sermon de- 
livered by Dr. W. Paul Ludwig, pastor 
of the Chevy Chase Presbyterian Church, 
on Sunday, March 15, 1964. 

It is a challenging sermon for all of us 
who find ourselves in a ideological con- 
fusion of social doctrines, economic 

ries, and political movements. This 

Confusion has produced, out of an un- 

certain peace, the stark realities of a so- 

8 cold war since the fall of Berlin in 
5. 4 

It reminds us of our Christian back- 
ground and the basic principles that we 
have been privileged to learn. Basically, 
We have a well-founded concept of what 
is right and what is wrong, beginning 
With the Mosaic code and expanded 

ugh the centuries into such docu- 
Ments as the Magna Carta and the Bill 
of Rights. It should have led to a his- 
tory better than we have had. I need 
not mention the excesses of the history 
the memory of all of us. 

If we, as a Christian nation, are to 
Continue to grow, to progress, and, God 
Branting, to wield influence, we will need 
all of the qualities of those “who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness” and, we 
do need, a balanced diet. 

The sermon, entitled How Not To Re- 
duce,” follows: . ; 

How Nor To REDUCE 

Suppose that our posterity would someday 
to the animal kingdom, That man, 

his appètite for righteousness vanished, 
Would find his soul shriveling away as he 
Stampeded through a jungle made unthink- 
ably horrible by his technological cleverness. 
i Julian Huxley reminded us that a chapter 
u the history of earth closed with the ap- 
ce of man. In man, the Weltstoff, 

— essential substance of the universe, had 

n made to think and feel, to love beauty 
22 truth. The cosmos had generated soul. 
al 


ew chapter began, a chapter in which we 
l are characters. Matter had flowered into 
Soul. Soul has now the responsibility of 
Moulding matter, 
ù That moulding of matter by spirit is, 
nder one aspect, sciénce; under another, 
a Under still another, religion. Let us be 
Teful not to allow the moulding forces 
be counteract each other when they might 
made to cooperate.” 
tenis is a brilliant reminder of man’s des- 
ores But it is also a distressing reminder 
‘aan difficulty we face in fulfilling our 
tiny. We are reasonably agreed that man 
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is the highest order of creation; that he is 
different in nature and potential from the 
animal kingdom; that God has given him a 
kinship with Himself by which man is able 
to live in fellowship with his Creator. 

The problem is that we are not left with- 
out freedom of choice and that by our per- 
sonal decisions we often thwart God's prom- 
ise and purpose for our lives, We not only 
try, we succeed in reducing the dimensions 
of our humanity. The course of history may 
be upward, but the course of individual life 
is full of depressions and animal reversions. 
The soul, instead of moulding matter as 
Huxley suggests, is made subordinate. 

The human situation is further compli- 
cated by our vast confusion regarding the 
nature of religion. James H. Leuba in his 
“Psychological Study of Religion” lists 48 
different definitions of religion. Even such 
a catalog could not embrace all the diversi- 
ties of allegiance which constitute the driv- 
ing powers of human life. 

It is clear that I do not consider the reli- 

gious and the godly man as necessarily the 
same thing. A man can have a diabolical 
religious faith when he worships the God 
of human cleverness or when the idol before 
which he bows is his own self-image. But 
these are religions, in the vulgar sense, in 
that they are for some people the dominating 
allegiance of life. They are substitutes for 
the suffering servant God of the cross; they 
are an abdication of man’s position as a re- 
turned prodigal fully restored to the family 
of God. They are an extreme form of the 
confusion which causes us to inflate the man 
in us and to reduce the dimensions of the 
child of God, If we want to know “how not 
to reduce,” we had better recommend a 
rather well-known prescription of a famous 
itinerant preacher; “Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness for 
they shall be filled.” We go not to a modern 
scholar but to a very old one, John Wycliffe, 
to investigate a shade of meaning. Wycliffe's 
translation puts it that “those who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness shall be ful- 
filled“ or “filled full” in the sense of having 
realized their destiny as sons of God. 
\ The point is that we must feel all the 
desperate urgency of a man who is in an 
agony of hunger and parched with thirst. A 
desire for righteousness if it is a listless, 
ho-hum kind of thing will result in the 
same quality of righteousness—a decorative, 
lapel-button kind of thing which makes us 
a yoting member of the club but no real 
spokesman for the cause. 

To change the figure, there is a reasonable 

suspicion that we are dazzled by what we 
think we see in the spiritual smorgasbord, 
and, by the time we get finished with our 
sampling and tasting, midnight has 
descended and we move out into the un- 
known with a dull ache in the pit of our 
soul, 
If you remember the biographical novel 
entitled, “Sir Richard Burton's Wife,” the 
comment of Isobel, the wife, regarding 
Richard's attitudes while living in Damas- 
cus will certainly come to mind: “Richard 
tried religions all around. Every time he was 
disappointed with a religion he fell back 
on mysticism. It was the soul wander- 
ing through space, like the dove out of the 
ark and seeking a place whereon to rest.“ 

Some experts tell us that the so-called 
progressive ideas in child nurture have 
created a number of problems. The trend 
toward self-determination in diet has led 
to many embarrassments in adult life. Chil- 
dren who were entirely free to choose the 
foods they fancied have discovered that in 
maturity they had no taste or appetite for 
certain essential dishes which they had not 
learned to like in childhood. It is now feared 
that we have created a national health prob- 
lem among a 

Jesus has certainly seized an effective 
metaphor. Hunger and thirst and appetite 
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are close to the heart of our daily experience, 
With vivid understanding, we apply this fig- 
ure to our spiritual situation, In religious 
matters, too, we suffer from excessive free- 
dom of choice in childhood, mainutrition 
arising from the neglect of essential ele- 
ments. 

Our religious decisions are not necessarily 
between two ideas one of which is essential 
and the other nonessential. Most of the 
time we are selecting between two essentials 
and our souls suffer from being half- 
nourished, 

When Jesus was asked about the greatest 
commandment, His answer had two facets 
both of which had primary importance: 
“Love the Lord thy God and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” To choose one part or the other 
of that command is to be a flat-wheeled 
Christian. This is unhappily a frequent 
source of conflict in the Christian Church, 
where ‘either—or” instead of both—and“ 
has been the dominant mood. 

The same type of temptation leads one 
man to emphasize worship to the exclusion 
of service, or service to the exclusion of wor- 
ship. Or the choice is between faith and 
works; between justice and mercy; between 
work at home and work abroad; between life 
here and life hereafter. 

This is cafeteria style faith that can pour 
into our spiritual system too much sugar or 
too much starch, too much acid or fat—until 
the soul sickens. 

The first three decades of this century 
marked a tendency for church-related col- 
leges and their denominational founding 
bodies to draw apart. Both vthurches and 
colleges lost by the separation; the church 
losing its involvement in research and 
science, and the college losing its motivating 

organizing principle. 

But in more recent years both churches 
and colleges are confessing their need of one 
another. The neglect of one by the other 

now being replaced by an honest avowal 

Christian’ purpose. This is seldom any 
more regarded as a sign of academic weak- 
ness or loss of freedom. 

One day Emerson remarked that Harvard 
College taught all the branches of learning. 
Thoreau overhearing the comment, replied: 
“Yes, all the branches but none of the 
roots.“ 2 

I am reminded of the more contem) 
statement of Richard Niebuhr that "Unless 
our faith is rooted in the Jesus of history 
it is rootless.” 

“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness for they shall be ful- 
filled". Blessed are they who earnestly seek 
in their own reHgious experience for that 
complete union of truth and goodness that 
we discover in Christ Jesus. 

The tragedy of most of Christendom and 
of an overwhelming majority of those who 
call themselves Christian is that the branch- 
es haye become prolific and colorful, even 
glamorous, while the roots, because inyisible, 
have been slowly starved, almost forgotten. 

There can be no significant contribution 
of this church or any other, to the redemp- 
tion of man unless we unashamedly confess 
that we have separated the branches from 
the root and resolve to amend our ways. 

I am told that the phenomenon of fis- 
sion which has become the symbol of our 
time will someday, perhaps not too far dis- 
tant, be supplanted by the much more ex- 
citing and powerful process of fusion. In- 
stead of generating power by explosion and 
separation of the atom, much greater ener- 
gies will be produced by uniting atoms un- 
der incredible temperatures. With this 
method, the largest liners could be driven 
across the ocean by the energy from a half- 
glass of water. 

This is also the new frontier of the spirit— 
the new but ancient frontier in which the 
forces of righteousness are released not 
through the separating but the welding of 
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our spiritual energies—not by fission but by 
fusion—not by tearing down but by building 
up—not by a cateterla-like picking and 
choosing of the things that suit us in the 
variety of religious offerings, but by hunger- 
ing and thirsting after the truth which is 
Christ Jesus himself—the root of all our hope 
of peace and salvation. r 

You may remember the story of the little 
girl watching a parade of soldiers, who 
turned to her mother and said: “Someday 
they are going to give a war; and nobody 
will come.” 

This could have two meanings: Either 
that we can look forward to a Utopian state 
in which all our spiritual energies will be 
applied to righteousness, or to a state of 
dissolution in which there is scarcely any- 
body left to engage in confilct. 

In either case the word of our Lord be- 
comes starkly, frighteningly inevitable: 
“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness for they shall be filled.” 

Only in the whole message of divine love 
in Christ can our destiny as children of 
faith be filled full. 


S 


Community Service Society Looks at the 
Administration’s Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the testimony by Barbara 
Reach on behalf of the Community Serv- 
ice Society before the Subcommittee on 
Housing of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on February 24, 1964. 

The Community Service Society urges 
that the annual contributions for public 
housing-be increased ‘‘to an amount com- 
mensurate with the obvious and desper- 
ate need.” That is the purpose of my 
bill H.R. 5878. As I testified before the 
House Subcommittee on Housing, the ad- 
ministration’s proposal for 240,000 public 
housing units in the next 4 years is total- 
ly inadequate. ~ 

I have also introduced H.R. 5877 to 
remove the 15-percent limitation on the 
amount of public housing annual contri- 
butions which may be allocated to any 
one State. The Community Service So- 
ciety calls for the removal of that arbi- 
trary limit. 

The Community Service Society also 
suggests that the tax structure be revised 
to make the ownership of slum building 
unprofitable. In both the 87th and the 
88th Congress, I have sponsored legisla- 
tion—H.R. 4585—to require the owner of 
an apartment building or other multi- 
family structure to establish and utilize 
a repair, replacement, and maintenance 
reserve as a condition for deducting 
depreciation. The creation of such a re- 
serve fund for repairs and maintenance 
would help to take the profits out of 
slums. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House and 
Senate Subcommittees on Housing will 
consider carefully the specific recommen- 
dations of the Community Service 
Society. 
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The testimony of Barbara Reach fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT BY BARBARA REACH, PRESENTED 
BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
HOUSING OF THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY ON S. 2468; H.R. 9751, FEB- 
RUARY 24, 1964 


My name is Barbara Reach and I am here 
for the Committee on Housing and Urban 
Development of the Community Service So- 
ciety of New York. 

The Community Service Society, founded 
in 1848, is a nonsectarian body devoted to 
the preservation and improvement of family 
and community life. It is the oldest and 
largest voluntary family agency in the coun- 
try, and unlike many other agencies it has 
always combined a broad program of social 
action with its services to troubled familles 
and. individuals. Almost from the begin- 
ning, its members recognized that poor qual- 
ity housing can break a family, and tried to 
improve the appalling conditions they found 
among the poor of New York City. The 
committee on housing and urban develop- 
ment as a formal entity dates from 1898; it 
is thus the oldest citizens’ housing organiza- 
tion in the country, and a pioneer in many 
respects. In New York City it has success- 
fully promoted the establishment and en- 
forcement-of housing standards, improved 
zoning and city planning, programs to en- 
large the supply of decent housing for fami- 
lies of low and middle income, and the adop- 
tion of improved practices in relocation: 
Many years ago the committee on housing 
and urban development recognized that 
conservation and upgrading of the buildings 
we now have, although a needed and valu- 
able procedure, would never provide enough 
apartments for the low-income population 
and that private enterprise could not con- 
struct apartments that they could afford. 
We have therefore consistently supported 
the public housing programs of the city. 
State, and Federal governments. T 

Because of the short interval between the 
introduction of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1964 and this hearing, 
we have not been able to study all the provi- 
sions of the bill. My comments will there- 
fore: be confined to sections of the bill which 
we consider of primary importance and 
which we believe we are particularly compe- 
tent to judge. 

In our opinion, the heart of the bill is In 
Ttitle IV: Housing for Low-Income Families 
and Individuals; and Title III: Urban Re- 
newal and Growth. Federal funds for pub- 
lic housing will be exhausted by the end of 
the fiscal year, and we welcome the inten- 
tion of continuing the program. However, 
we consider the sum proposed in section 405 
far from adequate. In New York City alone, 
more than 80,000 families apply for public 
housing every year, and more than 100,000 
are on the waiting list. These applicants 
are people for whom the only possible escape 
from the slums is public housing; there is 
simply no substitute for It. We therefore 
believe that the annual contributions au- 
thrized should be increased to an amount 
commensurate with the obvious and desper- 
ate need. 

In connection with the authorization of 
funds, we note that there is now a statutory 
limit of 15 percent on the amount that may 
be allocated to any one State, In our opin- 
ion this arbitrary limit does not make sense 
because the needs of different States vary so 


widely. Already more than half of the for- 


gotten fifth” of our people liye in the cities, 
anti the trend toward urban life is expected 
to accelerate. In New York City 26 percent 
of the population is existing below the pov- 
erty line. We therefore believe that the spe- 
cial problems of States haying large concen- 
trations of low-income families and an in- 
adequate amount of low rent housing should 
be the primary consideration in allocating 
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funds and that the 15 percent limit be re- 
moved from the law. The temporary New 
York State Commission on Low-Income 
Housing stressed this point in its recent re- 
port to the Legislature of the State of New 
York; it stressed the fact that while New 
York had exhausted its share of Federal 
funds, allocations in other parts of the coun- 
try are uncommitted, and that the State has 
authorized the spending of almost $1 billion 
of State money, far more than any other 
State has done. 8 

Turning to title III, we of course approve 
of the intention to continue the urban re- 
newal program, but again we believe that 
the annual grant should be much larger 
than that provided in section 304. 

We further believe that the time allotted 
to these programs—4 years for public hous- 
ing and 2 for urban renewal—is too short 
to permit adequate planning. In brief, we 
believe that if the Congress is really to face 
up to the truly staggering housing problem, 
it must vote for more annual grants or con- 
tributions and longer-range programs. 

Titles I, III. and IV include a number of 
provisions relating to relocation from urban 
renewal and public housing sites. Here the 
Committee on Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment is entitled to speak with particular 
authority, for our active interest in the sub- 
ject dates back to 1905, when we make a 
study of the persons displaced from the site 
of Pennsylvania Station. I think I may say 
that we have been pioneers both in recog- 
nizing the serlousness of the problem and in 
conducting studies and demonstration proj- 
ects which have led to a number of improve- 
ments in relocation policies and practices in 
New York City. Along with this statement 
we are filing with the subcommittee two 
studies published by the Committee on 
Housing and Urban Development on this 
subject. In our opinion relocation, properly 
handied, can be a humane process and in 
many cases can produce positive gains for 
the relochtees.“ 

We therefore approve in general the in- 
creased emphasis on relocation shown in this 
bill, but would like to comment in detail on 
a few sections. 

Section 101, providing payments for 2 
years to certain displaced families and el- 
detly persons, is an interesting proposal and 
warrants serious consideration. We are 
pleased to note that those included in this 
program would not waive their priority for 
public housing. But those who may have 
to move at the end of the 2 years should be 
specifically granted their rights to the regu- 
lar payments for moving expenses. The 
method, used in New York City, of paying a 
finder’s fee, plus a cash bonus to the tenant. 
can be a useful alternative to the subsidy 
proposed in this section, and provisions for 
this method might be included in the bill. 

We favor section 102, which would provide 
rehabilitation assistance to elderly home- 
owners in urban renewal areas. This provi- 
sion would make it possible for a low or 
moderate income person 62 years of age Or 
over who owns a one- or two-family home in 
an urban renewal aren to obtain a below- 
market Interest loan so that he could re- 
habilitate his home, 

In urban renewal areas, such as Coro- 
na-East Elmhurst in Queens, there are situ- 
ations where this program would be appli- 
cable. 

We thoroughly support the proyisfons of 
section 401, which would permit the admis- 
sion of single low-income displacees“ to 
low-rent housing regardless of age or disabil- 
ity status. At present many persons wh? 
are not disabled and who are under 62 and 
therefore not technically aged“, but whose 
needs cannot be met except in public hous- 
ing, are not eligible for admission, while 
we recognize that the problems for the older 
group are often especially acute, this is not 
a reason to disregard the expenses and hard- 
ships of all those under 62. 
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We are deeply concerned that because of 
high construction costs new project spart- 
ments are out of reach for families at the 
lowest income level unleas they receive pub- 
lic assistance. We therefore favor section 
402, which in effect increases the subsidy 
available to local housing authorities so that 
more “displacees” of very low income may 
be admitted to public housing without their 
having to pay more rent than they can afford 
and without jeopardizing the solvency of 
the project. We furthermore approve sec- 
tions 406 and 407, which establish the basic 
right to relocation and to relocation pay- 
ments of those displaced from public hous- 
ing sites. They have the same problems as 
those displaced from urban renewal sites, 
and the present disparity in treatment is il- 
logical and unfair, 

The Community Service Society has an 
Outstanding welfare research organization 
and we believe that the society's demon- 
Stration projects over G5 years have abund- 
antiy proved their worth. On the basis of 
this experience, we strongly recommend 
adoption of sections 309 and 408, which 
Would make possible further grants for the 
demonstration programs in urban renewal 
and low-rent housing. We note with par- 
ticular approval that Federal funds could be 
Used to pay the whole cost of writing and 
Publishing reports on urban renewal demon- 
Strations, Urban renewal is still in the for- 
Mative stage, there are a number of possible 
approaches to it, and we think it very im- 
Portant that information about various 
Methods and their results should be readily 
available to evryone who is interested. As 
to public housing, we hope that practical 
research into new methods of planning and 
Construction would lead to improved design, 
& better human environment, and lowered 


We likewise support the programs pro- 
Posed in section 701 for training the tech- 
nical and professional personnel that will be 
in increasing demand as the public housing 
and urban renewal programs expand. 
Section 404, which would help local au- 
thorities to make more use of existing hous- 
by providing a realistic method of 
neing, would probably be of relatively 
Umited use in New York City because of the 
vacancy rate. Nevertheless, the financ- 
ing formula proposed is a sensible one and 
ân improvement over the present system. 
We therefore recommend It, 
Section 804 we consider of great potential 
Yalue. It would give nonresident owners of 
buildings in urban renewal areas for 1 to 11 
families acceas to FHA mortgage insurance 
on terms similar to those now available for 
larger buildings. This would be very useful 
areas like East Harlem in Manhattan. 
Here the Community Service Society has for 
Some years taken part in a neighborhood 
Conservation project, and we know of many 
Old-law tenements of 10 units that are well 
saving, and that we bellere would be 
Tehabilitated if FHA mortgage insurance 
oon more easily available. In a compara- 
vely short time these small buildings could 
ready to make a valuable contribution to 
the supply of low-rent housing. Our major 
Rousing resource continues to be old housing 
Nd everything reasonable that can be done 
to improve it and to extend its life should 
encouraged. 
borpotton 302, dealing with general neigh- 
chee renewal plans, proposes a useful 
As nge in the direction of greater flexibility 
a to the areas to be included; we therefore 
Pport it. 
i THe Principal value of Section 306 is that 
feta put an end to an unreasonable sit- 
ee At present, if land within an urban 
it Wal area is acquired for public housing 
wets more than the same land would if it 
We acquired for middle-income’ housing. 
ler do not believe there is any good reason 

this disparity, and we recommend the 
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change. The section also assures to single 
persons certain rights to occupancy of mid- 
die-income housing in urban renewal areas 
which we believe they should, in equity, be 
given. 

As our metropolitan areas become increas- 
ingly crowded and land is developed for 
miles around our cities, tion of some 
open space is essential for the physical and 
mental health of those who live in the 
center cities. For this reason we strongly 
support section 904—Open Space Program. 
and we urge that additional funds be ap- 
propriated this year. 

To conclude my comment, I wish to call 
attention to two areas which the bill does 
not cover and which the Committee thinks 
are worthy of consideration by the Congress. 

The first is that of social services. Our 
broad experience in working with under- 
privileged families and individuals has dem- 
onstrated conclusively that trained social 
workers are invaluable at every stage of a 
housing program—in easing relocation, in 
selecting tenants suitable for public hous- 
ing, in preparing families for life in a new 
community, and in the day-to-day man- 
agement of a project. We consider social 
services not a luxury but a necessity. If the 
people for whom this great effort in hous- 
ing is being made are to get the full ben- 
efit of it, provision must be made to au- 
thorize the use of Federal funds for social 
services. 

Finally, we believe that the influence of 
the present tax structure on housing—either 
the condition of existing housing or the pos- 
sibilities of future construction—should not 
be overlooked. There have been many at- 
tacks on slumlords,“ with varying results. 
There is no better way to end an abuse than 
to make it unprofitable; but at present some 
tax provisions actually tend to encourage 
owners to keep decaying and blighted build- 
ings. We believe that a tax system might 
be devised that would, in contrast, tend to 
encourage good maintenance of existing 
buildings and the construction of better 
housing. We therefore urge that some Fed- 
eral agency make a study of this whole 
question. 

In concluding these comments on the 
“Housing and Community Development Act 
of 1964,” I want to add that the Committee 
for which I speak is greatly heartened by 
the administration’s recognition that the 
progress of the urban renewal and low-rent 
housing programs—together constituting one 
of the great social developments of the last 
quarter-century—must not be allowed to 
falter. Better dwellings and a better en- 
vironment in which to live, work, and play— 
these are not the only means of alleviating 
the misery and degradation in which too 
many of our people exist, but they are 
among the foremost. 

The need is great, and we hope and believe 
that the Congress will respond as the facts 
demand. 


Resolution Adopted by Erie County Board 
of Supervisors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


2 under 
remarks, I wish to 


of 
March 3, 1964: 
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RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OF 
Eece County 


Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors 
of Erie County, N.Y., be recorded as strenu- 
ously opposing any amendment of the Fed- 
eral Internal Revenue Code or regulations 
thereof, which would effect or tend to effect 
elimination of the exemption on interest 
received from State and local securities. 


U.S. Marshal Clayburne A. McLelland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
wake of the Red-directed Panamanian 
mob assaults on the Canal Zone on Janu- 
ary 9-11, 1964, I received from various 
parts of the Nation a number of letters 
from loyal citizens expressing their con- 
cern over the safety of Clayburne H. 
McLellan, U.S. marshal for the Canal 
Zone judicial district. 

Published reports at the time were to 
the effect that Marshal McLelland had 
arrived by air at the National Airport 
with plans to make a statement to the 
people of the country on the Canal Zone 
crisis, that promptly on arrival at the 
airport he started to give a report over 
communications networks, that he was 
promptly stopped by an officer of the 
Air Force under instructions, and there- 
upon escorted away before he was able 
to speak. 

Subsequently, I had an exchange of 
letters with the Secretary of the Army, 
who is the official of our Government 
charged by the President with supervi- 
sion over the Panama Canal enterprise, 
and with the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

From these, it now appears that, as 
reported, Marshal McLelland was inter- 
cepted on his arrival at the Washington 
Airport by an officer of the Air Force on 
request of the Department of Justice. 
The blame for such Interference is now 
being placed by the Department of Jus- 
tice on an Air Force officer who is ac- 
cused of taking the Justice Department 
request too literally. 

In order that the legislative and in- 
vestigating committees of the Congress 
may be informed in the premises, I in- 
clude the indicated exchanges: 

FPrsrvary 17, 1964. 


Hon. STEPHEN AILES, 

Secretary of the Army, 
Department of the Army, 

The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: The following excerpt 
from a letter dated February 8, 1964, is 
quoted for information: 

“At this time we respectfully call your at- 
tention to the treatment afforded one Clay- 
borne R. McLelland, U.S. Marshall, Canal 
Zone, by our U.S. State Department. 

“When last seen, McLelland was—shall we 
say— kidnaped’ by State De t officials, 
as was his briefcase, upon arriving at District 
of Columbia's airport. 

“Four days later—a private source tells 
us—he was shi back to the zone, ap- 
parently ‘muzzled’ and without briefcase. 
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“The American people have a right to know 
what has happened to McLelland and his 
story.” 

Although the excerpt does not involve an 
employee of the Panama Canal enterprise, it 
does involve an officer of the U.S. district 
court of the Canal Zone and no doubt in- 
volves Canal Zone matters as well as an offi- 
cer of the Air Force who met Marshal McLel- 
land at the Washington airport and escorted 
him. 

Because of these facts, I desire full infor- 
mation in the premises. 

An early reply is respectfully requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 20, 1964. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mn. FLoon: This is in reply to your 
letter of February 17, 1964, to Secretary Ailes 
about the alleged muzling“ of U.S. Marshal 
Clayburne A. McLelland of the Canal Zone. 

Then Secretary of the Army Vance and 
Under Secretary Alles spent approximately 1 
hour with Mr. McLelland, and I joined them 
the latter half of this period. This meeting 
was at Mr. MeLelland's request and took place 
although he had failed to keep an earlier ap- 
pointment with the Secretary. 

At this discussion he had a briefcase in his 
possession containing various documents to 
which he referred during our conversations, 
At the end, he requested our assistance in 
obtaining transportation back to the Canal 
Zone. Although his trip was entirely on his 
own initiative, we did find space for him on 
a partially empty aircraft bound for the Can- 
al Zone the following day. To the best of 
my knowledge he boarded the aircraft with 
his briefcase intact. 

I have no knowledge of any “muzzling”’ of 
Mr. McLelland. No doubt your letter refors 
to the interruption of a TV interview with 
him upon his arrival in Washington, I am 
informed by the authorities concerned that 
the officer involved, Capt. W. J. Kelly of the 
U.S. Air Force, was acting as a bearer in relay- 
ing a message from the Department of Jus- 
tice. Under the circumstances, any addi- 
tional inquiries about this aspect of Mr. Mc- 
Lelland's visit should be referred to the 
Department of Justice. 

Sincerely, 3 
Harry C. McPHERSON, Jr., 
Deputy Under Secretary of the Army (IA). 
FEBRUARY 27, 1964. 
Hon. Roser F. KENNEDY, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Mr, ATTORNEY GENERAL; In con- 
nection with other correspondence on the 
case of U.S, Marshal Clayburne A. McLel- 
land, I enclose an exchange of letters with 
the Secretary of the Army. 

Full information is desired and an early 
reply requested, 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, OFFICE 
OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1964. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I am pleased 
to reply to your letter of February 27 con- 
cerning U.S. Marshal Clayburne M. McLel- 
land, 


The television incident referred to was the 
result of an unfortunate misunderstanding. 
For our ‘part, we had asked the Air Force 
to see that Marshal McLelland came to the 
Department of Justice promptly after his 
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arrival from the Canal Zone. An Air Force 
officer took our request somewhat too liter- 
ally. Plainly, there was no intention either 
on our part or that of the Air Force of 
preventing Marshal McLelland any chance 
to present his views. i 

Marshal McLelland spent 4 days in Wash- 
ington and while he was here we arranged 


for him to confer with officials in the White. 


House, State Department and other agen- 
cles. He also met with Members of Con- 
gress and following his meetings with officials, 
he was perfectly free to talk with anyone, 
including reporters, Marshal McLelland told 
us he was leaving pleased knowing that he 
had received every opportunity to present 
his views to all the appropriate persons. 
Sincerely, 
NICHOLAS DEB, KATZENBACH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Foreign Steel Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, foreign steel “dumping” has 
been increasing greatly, and our U.S. 
steel exports have fallen drastically. A 
quick change of policy is necessary.. The 
administration should look at the plain 
facts and act to prevent further de- 
pression in the steel and coal mining in- 
dustries that are basic U.S. industries 
and two strong foundations of our U.S. 
economy. 

I submit for the attention of the U.S. 
Congress and the American people, an 
excellent article from the official publi- 
cation of district No. 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, called the District 
Fifty News, in the issue of Tuesday, 
March 10, 1964: 

“FIFTY” LABOR-INDUSTRY PARLEY RAPS FOREIGN 
STEEL IMPORTS 

MogrRISVILLE, Pa.—The first labor-manage- 
ment conference has just been completed 
at the Stacy-Trent Hotel in Trenton, N.J. 
for the Morrisville, Pa., plant of General Re- 
fractories Co., whose employees are members 
of Local Union 14643, District 50, UMIWA. 

The session was chaired by District 50 Ex- 
ecutive Board Member Walter Glasgow, who 
has been guiding all refractory industries 
conferences for District 50. ~ 

The conference fruitfully pointed out the 
pertinency of the gathering in relation to 
jobs and welfare of District 50 members. 

It will be recalled that the idea for these 
labor-management conferences was conceived 
by International President Elwood Moffett to 
develop mutual cooperation and future ac- 
tions to protect both the union membership 
and the companies under contract with our 
organization, with respect to the many types 
of problems confronting all of us today. 

Since the Morrisville plant is a new, mod- 
ern facility, automation problems present 
no grave problems for the immediate future. 
However, mechanization problems were 
pointed out. Effects of today's competitive 
problems and modernization versus obsoles- 
cence pointed up the fact that many brick 
plants have either closed or have drastically 
reduced work forces throughout the refrac- 
tory industry. 

Foreign importation problems were dealt 
with at great length, and this problem 
seemed to generate more discussion of a seri- 
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ous nature than any other point on the 
agenda. 

Although refractory products themselves 
are not as yet being imported into the United 
States, the disastrous results of steel im- 
ports was emphasized. It is quite evident 
that thousands of steel workers have lost 
their jobs—probably permanently—due to 
the fact that steel imports have leaped from 
1 million tons in 1955 to over 5 million tons 
in 1963, while at the same time U.S. steel 
exports fell from 6 million tons in 1957 to 
something over 1 million tons in 1963. 

Naturally, this dumping of foreign-made 
steel into our country has affected our re- 
fractories industry, since the steel companies 
are the biggest refractory customers. 

Note was made by Regional Director 
Arthur Nusser that local union 14643 at Mor- 
risville, had passed a resolution concerning 
this problem, which demands that Congress 
act to bar imports from nations that do not 
pay their workers at least the equivalent 
of our minimum $1.25 per hour wage. Copies 
of the resolution have been sent to Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey Senators and area 
Congressman, President Lyndon B, Johnson, 
and public news media. 

All local union members are being fur- 
nished copies of the resolution, and are be- 
ing urged to communicate with their con- 
gressional representatives on an individual 
letter basis. 

It was pointed out that while average 
adult male hourly rates in 1963 in the 
United States were $2.46, similar rates were 
only $1.01 in the United Kingdom, 86 cents 
in West Germany, 49 cents in Italy, and 38 
cents in Japan, 

It is estimated that steel import increases 
and export decreases have resulted in a loss 
of $1,500 jobs in the refractory industries, 
as well as $8,700,000 lost in wages annually. 

Roy S. Parsons, industrial relations di- 
rector for General Refractories Co., and his 
assistant, George Milos, effectively and dra- 
matically pointed out the effects on company 
business brought on by the steel situation. 

Proper participation in civic affairs was 
emphasized, so that political office holders 
may understand fully the tempo of the 
area's workers in these pressing matters. 

Employment opportunity problems were 
also discussed, as was the Government's 
workers retraining plan program. Mr. 
Glasgow indicated that General Refractories 
Co. has always tried to operate on this theory 
of retraining men wherever possible, when 
Jobs were eliminated, 

The safety program now in effect was ex- 
plored and found to be operating very well. 
There has been good cooperation between the 
parties in safety matters, 

Those attending the conference in addition 
to executive board member, Walter Glasgow; 
region 9 director, Arthur Nusser; industrial 
relations director, Roy S. Parsons; and his 
assistant, George Milos, were: Enoch A. Biasi, 
assistant director, region 9; William McCann, 
field representative, region 9; Thomas McCall, 
president, local unlon 14643; Richard Smith, 
Herman Craigie, William Morse, Robert Me- 
Call, John Williams, Frank Rittzo, Ken 
Keller, Luther Gahagan, George Shemer, 
Stanley Johnson, Ryan Washburn, Terry 
Frazier, Calvin McCall, Alexander Pearson. 
McDowell Walker, Frank McCall, and Paul 
Harley, all from the local union. 

Additional company attendants were Le- 
land McClure, manager of clay operations: 
Ray Mumey, plant superintendent; Howard 
Shellenberger, foreman; Quentin Walsh, 
foreman; and Ronald McClure, foreman, 

RESOLUTION WIDELY SPREAD 


A resolution was drawn up by the conferees 
asking that congressional action be taken 
to apply the Pair Labor Standards Act to in- 
coming commerce from foreign countries. 
Fully executed copies of the resolution were 
sent to: Lyndon B, Johnson, President of the 
United States of America; William Scranton, 
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Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania; Hugh Scott, U.S. Senator from Penn- 
8ylvania; Joseph S. Clark, U.S. Senator from 
Pennsylvania; Willard S. Curtin, U.S. Repre- 
sentative from Pennsylvania; Richard J. 
Hughes, Governor of the State of New Jersey: 
Clifford Case, U.S. Senator from New Jersey; 
Harrison Williams, U.S. Senator from New 
Jersey; Frank Thompson, U.S. Representa- 
tive from New Jersey; and all members of 
Local Union 14643, District 50, UMWA, 
The resolution appears below: 

"Whereas the membership of Local Union 
No. 14643, District 50, United Mine Workers 
Of America, of Morrisville, Pa., is employed 
in the refractories industry with some 90 
Percent of this industry's output used in the 
ae of steel and related products; 

n 

“Whereas District 50, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, initiated a series of labor- 
management conferences in this industry at 
the local plant and local union level, apart 
from and avolding the usual pressures of 
contract negotiations and administration of 
the labor agreement, with an agenda cover- 
ing several subjects—one being foreign com- 

Petitive imports produced by cheap labor 
abroad; and 

“Whereas the record shows an alarming 
increase of imports of steel mill products 

from about 1 million tons in 1955 to some 5 
mulion tons in 1963, exclusive of manufac- 
tured steel products, and a loss of steel ex- 
Ports from 6 million tons in 1957 to less than 
2 million tons in 1963; and 

“Whereas there is a wide disparity in wage 
rates paid to labor in the United States and 
the principal importing countries as follows: 
average hourly earnings for adult males in 
the United States is $2.46; in the United 

it is $1.01; in West Germany it is 
86 cents; in Italy it is 49 cents; and in Japan 
itis 38 cents; and 

“Whereas all of these foreign labor rates 
are not only lower than the rates actually 
being paid in the United States but are sub- 
Stantially lower than the $1.25 per hour mini- 
mum required by law to be paid by a domes- 
tic employer in the United States; and 

ereas the increase in imports and the 
decrease of exports of steel alone has caused 

& loss of some 1,500 job opportunities and 
Some $8,700,000 in wages in the rafractories 
industry alone; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in order to protect our jobs 
and our American standards of living from 
the competition of cheap foreign labor, we 
recommend that the Congress of the United 

States take such action as may be necessary 
to apply the Fair Labor Standards Act (mini- 
Mum labor standards) to incoming com- 
Merce from abroad as effectively as it is ap- 
plied to domestic employers engaged in com- 
Merce between and among the States of the 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 

forwarded by the appropriate local union 
: to our employer, to the regional di- 

2 and to the international union office 
Of District 50, United Mine Workers of Amer- 

» and to each U.S. Senator and Congress- 
man representing this district.” 


A Poet of Hawaii Pleases the First Lady 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 
OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 
8 MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
1054 Star-Bulletin for March 5, 


64, carries a story entitled, Verses by 


moe Poet Stone Praised by President's 


It tells how Lady Bird Johnson at a 
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prayer breakfast for congressional wives, 
recited “The Song of Peace” by Lloyd 
Stone of Hawai, and called it one of the 
most memorable prayers she has ever 
heard. I agree with our First Lady, and 
I offer for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin story, which 
sets forth two poems by Lloyd Stone: 

VERSES By ISLAND Porr STONE PRAISED BY 

PRESIDENT'S WIFE 

Lloyd Stone, island poet, has an admirer in 
the White House—Lady Bird Johnson. 

Mrs. Johnson, g last month at a 
prayer breakfast for wives. of Congressmen, 
recited one of Stone's poems, “The Song of 
Peace, and called it one of the most memo- 
rable prayers she has ever heard. 

She said she heard it sung by a group of 
farm boys while she was sitting in a wagon 
on a hillside in northern Greece 2 years ago: 

The words were written by Stone while he 
was a student at the University of Southern 
California in the early 1930's and set to the 
music of Sibelius’ “Finlandia”: 


“This is my song, O God of all the nations, 
A song of peace for the lands afar, and mine. 
This is my home, the country where my 

heart is, 
This is my hope, my dream, my shrine; 
But other hearts in other lands are beating 

-With hopes and dreams the same as mine. 
My country’s skies are bluer than the ocean, 
And sunlight beams on cloverleaf and pine. 
But other lands have sunlight, too, and 

clover, 
And skies are sometimes blue as mine, 
Oh, hear my song, thou God of all the 
nations, 
A song of peace for their land, and mine.” 


After Mrs. Johnson recited the poem, she 
said, “I still remember it with the happy 
thought of the universality of prayer and 
a spirit of hopefulness.” 

Stone read an Associated Press story of 
Mrs, Johnson's recital and wrote her a letter 
telling her the history of the poem and en- 
closing another one of his works, “In This 
Hawaiian Net,” which has a theme similar 
to “Song of Peace.“ but from the Hawaiian 
point of view. 


“IN THE HAWAIIAN NET 


“In this Hawaiian net is caught 
And held for a little while, and with it you 
And I. How many long agos and what 
Great distances conspired to bring us here 
Together at this appointed now. We must 
Not miss this opportunity for friendship 
Time and place have worked through 
centuries 
To bring about.. That we are not the same 
In color nor in creed may be. But oh 
There is so much that friends can under- 
stand. 
Shall we be friends? Here is my hand.” 


Mrs. Johnson wrote Stone that “I am 
charmed to have the ‘Song’ you wrote in 
Hawaii and hope you won’t mind if I borrow 
a line or two from it someday.” 

She added in a handwritten postscript, 
“This is indeed a memorable ‘sequel’ to my 
first hearing—and so long remembering— 
your ‘Song of Peace’ at the Greek school.” 


The Reluctant Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
investigation in the other body on the 
influence meandering of Bobby Baker 
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leaves a bad taste in one's mouth. The 
Newsday editorial of March 13 insists 
that we must get all the facts and clear 
the air. Also, an editorial in yesterday's 
Washington Daily News insists on the 
same thing: 
[From Newsday, Mar. 13, 1964] 
BAKER PROBE Must Go On 


The unseemly haste with which the Senate 
Rules Committee is attempting to close out 
its investigation of the malodorous machina- 
tions of Robert G. (Bobby) Baker is a dis- 
credit not only to the Senate, but to Pres- 
ident Johnson himself. > 

Cómmittee Counsel Lennox P. McLendon, 
a North Carolina crony of the committee's 
chairman, Senator B. EVERETT JORDAN, claims 
that “there is no other evidence or wit- 
ness available * * * that would not be 
repetitious.” -A took at the record: contra- 
dicts such a statement. 

The committee never has cleared up the 
discrepancies between testimony by Mary- 
land insurance broker Don B. Reynolds and 
an affidayit filed with the Senate panel by 
White House aid, Walter Jenkins. Reynolds 
claims Jenkins pressured him into buying 
advertising time on the Johnson TV station 
in return for allowing him to write a $100,000 
insurance policy on Johnson’s life. 

‘The committee has studiously avoided call- 
ing Jenkins to deny Reynolds’ allegations 
under oath (an action that would lay the 
groundwork for possible perjury action 
against someone) and instead has been con- 
tent with a denial in writing from Jenkins. 
Now Reynolds says Jenkins and Baker 
sought a rebate from Reynolds in connec- 
tion with Johnson's $100,000 policy, Such 
rebates are egal in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Still the committee doesn't see fit to call 
Jenkins or 12 other prospective witnesses 
proposed by the Republican minority. Why 
not? The only inference that the public 
can draw under the circumstances is that 
someone is trying to cover something up. 
President Johnson should be less satisfied 
than anyone else in the country with such 
an untidy end to the Baker probe. It can 
hardly help in the fall campaign. 

Not to clear wp every facet of the Baker 
investigation completely would be politically 
stupid as well as morally wrong. The Presi- 
dent must insist that the investigation go 
on. If he doesn’t the cloud of suspicion 
raised by the Baker mess will cast a long 
shadow in the months ahead. 

[From the Washington Dally News, Mar. 18, 
1964] 
BAKER PRODE— BANG on Bust? 


It is easy to holler “politics,” as some Dem- 
ocrats are doing, in answer to Republican 
claims that the Bobby Baker probe is being 
wrapped up before it is finished. It is just 
as valid to accuse the Democratic majority 
on the investigating committee of “politics” 
in deciding to abandon the probe. 

Politics or not, Senator Scorr made a good 
case this week against the obvious intent of 
the Democrats to quit. His blast on the 
Senate floor was good enough, at least, to 
postpone the intent. : 

The Senator said he and two others of 
the GOP minority on the committee had a 
list of witnesses to be called, among them 
Walter Jenkins of the White House staf. An 
insurance man testified he dealt with Mr. 
Jenkins in placing advertising with a radio 
station owned by President Johnson's fam- 
ily after he had sold Mr. Johnson an insur- 
ance policy through Bobby Baker. Mr. Jén- 
kins denicd this, but not in sworn testi- 
mony before the committee. i 

Senator Scorr charged that the commit- 
tee, headed by Senator Jonna of North Car- 
olina, arbitrarily has skipped a lot of pos- 
sible testimony. It has refused to follow up 
many of its leads. It is, he said, all set to 
“cut and run.” 
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Politics or no politics, we think the public 
is interested in a cleanup of the bewildering 
Bobby Baker tangle. The Senate should be 
even more interested, because it is the repu- 
tation of the Senate, more than anything 
else, which otherwise can be tainted. 


Religion Belongs in the Home and the 
Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter written to me by my 
good friend, Rabbi Harry Halpern, of the 
92 5 Midwood Jewish Center in Brook - 

Rabbi Halpern's letter says many of 
the things which thinking Americans 
feel about the proposal to amend the 
Constitution to permit prayers in schools. 

The letter follows: 


FEBRUARY 25, 1964. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Concressman Mutter: The attempt 
to circumvent the provisions of the first 
amendment to our Constitution has come 
as a great shock to me and the members of 
my congregation, the East Midwood Jewish 
Center. 

Iam writing to you in behalf of the com- 
munity in which I have had the honor of 
serving as a religious leader for over 30 years 
and on behalf of myself to voice our unani- 
mous opposition to any attempt which may 
be made to defeat the clear and unequivocal 
mandate of the Supreme Court in the matter 
of religious exercises in the public schools of 
our country, 

In a country like ours made up as it is 
of people of diverse faiths, the only way in 
which we have lived and are able to live in 
harmony is to mutually respect each other’s 
religious convictions and to leave the en- 
tire matter of religion to the home and the 
church of the individuals involved. Any 
attempt to disturb this traditional American 
pattern would imperil the religious con- 
victions of various groups and would cause 
needless and bitter controversy. 

It is futile to argue that religious exer- 
cises of any kind would be completely volun- 

. A child attending school is not in a 
position to oppose the will of a teacher or 
of a majority of pupils in any class. It is 
obvious that there are innumerable ques- 
tions which would arise in connection with 
even such a simple thing as a Bible reading. 
Whether the Old or New Testament or both 
should be read, whether there should be 
readings from the Koran or from other re- 
ligious literature, which portion should be 
read, and in the case of the Bible, which 
version of it should be used, whether chil- 
dren who choose to kneel in prayer shouid 
be permitted to do so, whether the child 
desiring to wear a skullcap during prayer 
should be allowed to do so—these are only 
some of the questions which would inevi- 
tably arise in considering the introduction of 
religious readings or prayers in the public 
school. 

But there is even something which goes 
beyond the question of religion in this 
matter. If the attempt on the part of pro- 
ponents of a new amendment were to suc- 
ceed, it would mean that on every occasion 
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when the Supreme Court renders a decision 
those who were dissatisfied with the ruling 
could conveniently circumvent its applica- 
tion by passing an amendment which would 
nullify the judicial decision, I am sure that 
the danger of this course of action needs no 
elaboration. 

I am writing to respectfully request, on 
behalf of myself and the 1,600 families afili- 
ated with my congregation, that you do your 
utmost to defeat the attempt to, in reality, 
amend the first amendment. Furthermore, 
may I respectfully request that if you are 
a signatory to the petition of Congressman 
BECKER to discharge the bill from committee 
that you withdraw your signature from the 
petition, 

I assure you that what I have written is 
in the spirit of a love for our religious free- 
dom and an attempt to perpetuate a volun- 
tary and not a forced adherence to religious 
ideals. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rabbi Harry HALPERN. 


“Great Decisions” Comes to New York 
City 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York, Mr. Speaker, 
the “Great Decisions” program sponsored 
by the Foreign Policy Association is a 
valuable contribution to public under- 
standing of the complexities of foreign 
policy issues. As I have said before, an 
enlightened foreign policy depends upon 
an enlightened public opinion, Under 
this program thousands of citizens, using 
the excellent fact sheets provided by 
FPA, study the great foreign policy deci- 
sions facing the country. The Foreign 
Policy Association had conducted these 
programs with great success in many 
areas of the country. I have encouraged 
the residents of New York to participate 
because I believe it is imperative that 
all citizens be thoroughly informed in 
the area of foreign policy. On March 
19, 1964, the New York Times published 
the following editorial commending the 
program: 

Tre “Great DECISIONS” PROGRAM 

In 1,000 communities across the country 
in recent weeks, discussion groups have been 
meeting regularly to debate the key issues 
in foreign policy that now confront the 
United States. It is an extraordinary pheno- 
menon—part of the annual “Great Deci- 
sions" program of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation. 

Particularly in an election year—when 
candidates are offering shotgun solutions to 
world problems—it is reassuring to learn 
that 11,000 citizens in, for example, Salt Lake 
City, care enough about informing them- 
selves to devote an evening a week to 
and discussion of the FPA's objective “fact 
sheets.” And that there is an active world 
affairs program in Little Rock, and in vir- 
tually every important center of the once- 
isolationist Middle West. 

At last the “Great Decisions” program, in 
its 10th year, is to be extended now to the 
New York area. Any neighborhood, church, 
school or other study group can participate. 
The Foreign Policy Association is carrying 
out a valuable public service. 


March 19 
Ysmael Reyes Villegas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PATRICK MIN OR MARTIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. MARTIN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we too often forget the past. 
We are prone to enjoy the present, too 
seldom remembering the good works, 
and occasionally the heroism, of those 
individuals who have contributed so 
much to our material blessings and, 
above all, to our freedoms. 

Tomorrow, March 20, is one of those 
dates that reminds us of this. It causes 
me to think back to the time, two dec- 
ades ago, when this Nation and the de- 
cent aspirations of mankind were 
threatened in a war raging across the 
world. 

One of the young Americans who went 
off to fight in that war was Ysmael 
Reyes Villegas, born, raised, and schooled 
in Riverside, Calif., never expecting to 
see the Philippine Islands or to have his 
bravery tested there. 

It is said of Ysmael that he was al- 
ways happy, that he always cheered up 
those around him. That is why he was 
known as “Smiley.” 

It also is said of him that he was de- 
pendable, that he gave more than he 
received. One of his school principals 
remembered him in this way: 

Smiley was solid, responsible, He wasn’t 
the one who made the score, but he passed 
the ball to the fellow who did make it. He 
always sacrificed his personal ambitions for 
others. 


It was on March 20, 1945, that Smiley 
made the supreme sacrifice. I would 
like for you to know why there is a Vil- 
legas Park in Riverside where his family 
still resides. I would like for you to 
know why this young man was awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. The 
story is told in the official citation: 

Staff Sergeant Ysmael R. Villegas was a 
squad leader in Company F, 127th Infantry, 
in action along the Villa Verde Trail, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands, on March 20, 1945. 
When his unit, in a forward position, 
clashed with an enemy strongly entrenched 
in connected caves and foxholes on com- 
manding ground, he moved boldly from man 
to man, in the face of bursting grenades 
and demolition charges, through heavy ma- 
chine gun and rife fire, to bolster the spirit 
of his comrades, Inspired by his gallantry, 
his men pressed forward to the crest of the 
hill, Numerous enemy riflemen, refusing to 
flee, continued firing from their foxholes. 
Sergeant Villegas, with complete disregard 
for his own safety and the bullets which 
kicked up the dirt at his feet, charged an 
enemy position, and firing at pointblank 
range, killed the Japanese in the foxhole. 
He rushed a second foxhole while bullets 
missed him by inches, and killed one more 
enemy. In rapid succession he charged a 
third, a fourth, and a fifth foxhole, each time 
destroying the enemy within. The fire 
against him increased in intensity, but he 
pressed onward to attack a sixth position. 
As he neared his goal, he was hit and killed 
by enemy fire, Through his heroism and 
indomitable fighting spirit, Sergeant Vil- 
legas, at the cost of his life, inspired his me? 
to determined attack in which they swept 
the enemy from the field, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, JOHN 
Dowpry is, as we all know, one of the most 
able, respected, and conscientious Mem- 
bers of this body. He has established an 
enviable reputation here because he is 
always honest and truthful. 

He recently made a report to his con- 
stituents concerning the misnamed civil 
rights bill. The report includes an ex- 
Posure of a sinister conspiracy on the 
Part of leftwingers to defeat him and 
Others who joined him in opposing this 
Monstrous” legislation, His analysis is 
accurate and forthright. It should be 
read by everyone, regardless of race, 
creed or color. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
mchude a copy of the Dowdy report. It 
follows: 

Your CONGRESSMAN REPORTS 

‘The pending civil rights bill is now being 
debated in the Senate. Strong efforts will 
be put forth by all the left-wing pressure 
groups, the socialists, and the other extrem- 


ists, including the threat of mob demonstra- 


tions, rioting, and violence, to force this un- 
Constitutional, totalitarian bill into law. 

Centralized power in Washington 1s their 
aim. Coercive tactics and blackmail will be 
used. To accomplish this, they favor giving 
the Federal Government the power, as set 
Out in this bill, to stop old-age assistance, 
veteran's benefits, and social security and 
civil service retirement payments to any 
State which will not knuckle under to their 
demands. They want to force racial mixing 
in cafes, motels, hotels, roominghouses, 

ouses, barbershops, beauty shops, 
ete; they want to have authority to tell each 
employer how many of each race he must 
hire, in order to maintain a racial balance. 
They want to give the Federal Government 
the power to control your local schools, the 
Curriculums, and the faculties. These people 
Want to control every detail of your life from 
Washington. 

A purge of the Members of Congress who 
Oppose their evil schemes ls a part of their 
Plan. A fundraising cocktail party was 
given in Washington on February 25 of this 
year to raise money to purge your Congress- 
Man. News reports of the affair made some 
newspapers, in spite of the fact that Mussel- 
white tried to suppress the story. Seymour 
Chase, a left-wing Washington lawyer, in in- 

ucing Musselwhite to the assembly, said 
It was their intention to defeat the Members 
ot Congress who led the fight against the 
totalitarian civil rights bill. He boasted 
that his group beat one southern Member 2 
years ago, and they would do it again. He 
Said that their. purpose is to arrange to 
knock off the Congressmen one by one, and 
if they could succeed, they would strike fear 
in the hearts of other Congressmen who dare 
°ppose their schemes. 

Among those present at the party were 
Joseph L, Rauh, of ADA, a group of wealthy 
Socialists who are all-out for forced mixing 
Of the races; Richard Lyon, a cosponsor of 
the cocktail party, president of another group 
Supporting forced racial mixing; i 

ackson, a Negro man, who, along with Mar- 
tin Luther King whose views you already 
W. Is active in organizations which have 
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been promoting mob demonstrations, rioting, 
and violence; the ACLU, the organization 
which actively opposed my subcommittee's 
investigation of the activities of the Mat- 
tachine Society, which is a group of homo- 
sexuals; the organization which promoted 
and financed the cases in which the Supreme 
Court barred Bible reading in schools, and 
prayer in public places, which ruling I have 
introduced a bill to overturn; also repre- 
sented was the group which is using Urban 
Redevelopment to forcibly take the homes 
of poor people, mostly Negroes, so as to use 
the land for their own selfish gain, to build 
luxury, high-rent. apartments for rich people. 
Because I am attempting to block their self- 
ish desires, they also joined the “purge John 
Dowdy drive.” 

After Chase told the group they could make 
other Congressmen fear them, Musslewhite 
told them that what he wanted was their 
money, and if elected, he would be guided by 
their wishes on the issues in which they were 
interested. He told them that the people in 
our district “don't know what they are,” and 
that if he, as a liberal can beat John Dowdy, 
it would be a blow to conservatism. He 
called it a race between liberal and conserva- 
tive. Evidently, he doesn’t think much of 
the intelligence of the people he seeks to 
represent. As for me, I do not believe you 
want a socialistic government any more than 
I do. This shows you how power politics 
works in Washington. At any rate, he got 
their money, and they got his promise. I 
have always represented my constituents, 
and I promise to continue to do so. 


Does Disarmament Lead to Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN, Mr. Speaker, his- 
tory proves that weakness breeds war. 

In a very enlightened discussion on our 
present peace negotiations, Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer, in the Long Island Press of 
March 14, analyzes what is really hap- 
pening: 

Do Arms TALKS LEAD TO PEACE? 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

How genuine are the marathon disarma- 
ment negotiations that have been going on 
for years at Geneva? 

I mean, are they really leading to peace 
or are they a coverup by the Soviets for their 
present inability to keep up in the arms 
race; to be junked as soon as the United 
States starts falling behind? 

At present, Soviet representatives have 
stated that further negotiations are “prac- 
tically useless,” and then said they were 
ready to continue. U.S. chief disarmer Bill 
Foster insists that with time and persever- 
ance we can bring the Russians to see that 
their interest lies in disarming. Even Gen- 
eral de Gaulle assured Nikita that France is 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes. Is 
anybody being fooled? 

Some people, for thousands of years, have 
really advocated peace although as a political 
movement the peace drive belongs to the 19th 
century. Before World War I the nations 
set up the Hague Court of Arbitration to 
substitute for war. 

And in 1914 they heard the guns of August 
heralding the biggest military slaughter of 
all times. > 
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Between the two wars, disarmament nego- 
tiationa went on steadily at Geneva. Numer- 
ous ingenious schemes were produced. 

The intended aggressors used these negò- 
tiations as one means_of hiding their real 
intentions. 

Invention of the A-bomb gave the United 
States power to impose peace and even dis- 
armament, as long as we had a monopoly. It 
also increased mankind’s desire for peace. 
For even the incurably belligerent could see 
that atomic, not to say nuclear, war would 
give neither fun nor profit. 

Once the Sovieta produced bombs, the dis- 
armers in.America took over. War, they said, 
would solye nothing and produce gigantic 
slaughter and ruin on both sides. 

More disarmament negotiations followed. 

These negotiations brought about the ban 
on nuclear tests from which, most, but not 
all, experts agree, the Soviets benefited 
more than the United States. For, as the 
stronger power, the United States is in a 
position to bankrupt the U.S.S.R. in a pro- 
longed arms race. 

But if Moscow really disarmed, it could no 
longer push communism by threats and "lit- 
tle wars of Hberation.” Nor could it hope to 
control Red China—or prevent it and other 
countries from developing nuclear weapons— 
unless it dropped nuclear bombs on them. 
Therefore Moscow is in no hurry to do any- 
thing but talk about disarmament and eager 
American disarmers are feeling frustrated. 
What should President Johnson do? 

In other words, does it make sense to ex- 
pect that sovereign nations will ever really 
yield their only reliable means of defense 
short of enforcible world law? 

It is against this background that the 
id disarmament negotiations should be 

fudged. 


Poll of Public Opinion in the 18th Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
corded below are the tabulated results 
of my latest poll of public opinion in the 
18th Congressional District of Pennsyl- 
vania on 14 vital issues. Certain other 
equally live issues were not included be- 
cause they had been part of another poll. 

The 18th Congressional District is 
made up of an almost equal number of 
Republicans and Democrats. It is all in 
the metropolitan area to the north, east, 
and west of the city of Pittsburgh. None 
of the city itself is included. The district 
is quite heavily industrialized along the 
Allegheny and Ohio Rivers and contains 
a large number of purely residential 
communities. Because of the variety of 
employment and economic well-being, 
we believe that the district provides an 
excellent cross section of public opinion. 

Not only have these polls served as an 
excellent means of communication be- 
tween me and my constituents, but they 
have proved to be a perfect antidote 
against pressure propaganda. We ignore 
all replies to our queries that are not 
signed by the sender. 

The poll follows: ? 
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. Tabulated results for poll conducted January 1984 


1, Should the 9 be amended to permit voluntary Bible reading and prayer in the 


pupue 


Bhoul 
The United Btstes enof 3 
* tee 


3. 
* 

ould the U.S. Government 
6, 
7. Do you believe that the Alliance for Progress 
8. Do you favor hos: 
8, Do you favor Fe 
10. Should the civil rights bill contain a pub 
L 


11 Do Should the Congress 
14. 


U guarantee payment? 
‘ould you vote to establish a domestic National Service Corps like the foreign Peace Corps 
in Latin America has been worth the cathe emi 
ital insurance for the eligible elderly financed by social . POTS FE 
ral financial assistance to public primary and secondary sch 
lic fe ANg A feature (l. o., access to hotels, 


American Teachers in Oversea Schools 
Sorely Underpaid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received a number of letters from 
Hawaiian teachers in schools maintained 
by our Armed Forces overseas, which are 
operated in 28 countries, employ over 
6,300 teachers, and teach 150,000 Ameri- 
can children. 

All of these letters have been critical 
of the low level of the salaries paid Amer- 
ican teachers in these schools, which is 
almost 30 percent below average salaries 
paid in large American cities, and of the 
inferior equipment in many of the 
schools. 

On March 2, 1964, the National Educa- 
tion Association issued a news release 


regarding a suit which has been filed. 


against the Secretaries of Defense, Navy, 

Army, and Air Force which seeks to re- 

quire the Depeartment of Defense to 

promulgate a salary schedule for over- 
sea teachers in accordance with Public 

Law 86-911, 1959, the intent of which 

was to fix salaries for oversea teachers 

at a level comparable to teachers’ salaries 
in large cities in the United States. 

While I cannot comment on the court 
case, I think that the information con- 
tained in this press release is deserving 
of serious consideration by every Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

The news release follows: 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION SUES Gov- 
ERNMENT ON TEACHER SALARIES OVERSEAS 
WASHINGTON, March 2.—Suit has been 

filed in U.S. district court by the National 

Education Association and other parties, to 


require the Defense Department to pay 
teachers in the oversea dependents schools 
the salaries which are required by law and 


partment to promulgate a salary schedule 
for oversea teachers in accordance with a 
law passed by Congress in 1959 which was 
intended to fix salaries for oversea teachers 
at a level comparable to teachers’ salaries in 
large cities in the United States. 

According to the National Education As- 
sociation’s Research Division, the salaries of 


teachers in large cities of the United States 
this year averaged about $6,660. In the 
oversea schools the average salary is about 


$4,720. 

In addition to NEA, other plaintiffs are 
the Oversea Education Association, an NEA 
affiliate, and three teachers in the oversea 
system who are members of both organiza- 
tions. 

Defendants are Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert S. McNamara, and the Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, These offi- 
cials and their subordinates administer the 
Oversea, schools, operated in 28 countries 
and employing over 6,300. teachers. 

NEA contends that despite provisions of 
the 1959 law, the Defense Department has 
refused to pay salaries the law requires on 
the ground that annual defense appropria- 
tion acts have fixed a per pupil expenditure 
limit which does not permit full payment. 
The per pupil limit for the current year is 
$285, as against comparable per pupil ex- 
penditures of $320 in the big cities of the 
United States. 

The suit challenges the Defense Depart- 
ment contention that the limitation bars 
implementation of the 1959 act dealing with 
salaries. It points out that this contention 
has not been advanced to bar full salary 
payments to those employees of the over- 
seas schools whose compensation is governed 
by civil service statutes. 

The suit points out several ways in which 
the Department could manage to pay the 
legally required salaries, and asserts that the 
limitation is no bar to such payment. How- 
ever, the suit does not seek to interfere with 
any aspect of the administration of the 
schools so long as the 1959 salary law is fol- 
lowed. 

The suit also requests a declaratory judg- 
ment that the per pupil limitations in appro- 
priation acts neither negate nor mitigate” 
the Defense Department's obligation to fix 
salaries in accordance with the 1959 law and 
to declare that this law requires a periodic 
review of salaries to maintain continuous 
compliance with its provisions. 

At a news conference in Washington an- 
nouncing the suit, Dr. William G. Carr, NEA 
executive secretary, made this statement: 

“Since 1961, when it first became apparent 
that the Defense Department was not go- 
ing to adjust the salaries of its American 
teachers overseas—in accordance with the 
law—the National Education Association and 
its afiliate, the Overseas Education Associa- 
tion, have been working together to correct 
this gross injustice.” 

It happened like this: 

When overseas schools were first started, 
teachers were classified on the Federal pay 
scale as GS-7’s. But the school year does 
not coincide with the civil service pay year, 
and many school practices do not fit into 
civil service procedure. Accordingly, in 1959 
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a corrective law—Public Law 86—-9i—was 
enacted to take care of this. 

Among other things, it provided that the 
teachers would be paid on a schedule related 
to pay schedules in the United States. And 
the Defense Department officially interpreted 
this to mean that teachers overseas would 
be paid as much as teachers in the big 
cities of the United States. 

In the first year of the public law—the 
1960-61 school year—this was done, It has 
not been done since then. 

Today, after nearly 3 years of effort, we 
have exhausted virtually every means of re- 
dress except one—legal action. 

Accordingly, we have taken that action. 
Our attorney has filed suit in Federal dis- 
trict court to require the Defense Depart- 
ment to comply with the law and with its 
own regulations. 

The association has not taken this action 
lightly. We are not happy about having to 
institute suit against a department of the 
Federal Government. But apparently this is 
the only avenue left open in order to correct 
the inequity in the pay scale of oversea 
teachers. 

The suit—an action for a writ of manda- 
mus—has been filed in the name of three 
oversea teachers, the National Education 
Association, and its affillate, the Overseas 
Education Association, The suit is against 
the Defense Department solely. 

Although our immediate purpose in the 
suit is to get the Defense Department to im- 
plement its own salary policy, this is not our 
sole concern. For serious barriers to quality 
education exist in the oversea dependents 
schools operated by the Defense Depart- 
ment, the schools which the children of our 
servicemen attend. 

In fact, it has already been more than a 
year since a Defense Department survey 
team, made up of respected educators from 
the United States, was sent overseas to look 
at the dependent schools, look for their 
weaknesses, assess their strength, and rec- 
ommend ways they could be improved; The 
suryey committee was 

Lynn M. Bartlett, pall cet of pub- 
lic instruction, Lansing, Mich, 

Hazel Davis, associate director, research di- 
vision, National Education Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

James E. Gibbs, Jr., chief, State school 
systems section, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

Edward J. Meade, Jr., program assistant, 
the Ford Foundation, New York, N.Y. 

Waurine Walker, assistant director of 
teacher education and certification, Texas 
Education Agency, Austin, Tex. 

Alva J. Gibson, chairman, Dependents 
Schools Committee, North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Charleston, W. Va., committee chairman. 

Steps have been taken toward unification 
of recruitment, purchasing, and administra- 
tion, but nothing has been done to imple- 
ment the fiscal recommendations of this 
report. 

The physical conditions in some of the 
schools are still deplorable. Supply prob- 
lems are still almost overwhelming. Out-of- 
date textbooks.are still being used in science 
classes. S] t teachers are still in short 
supply—and-being cut back further in some 
areas. Principals are still smothered in un- 
necessary paperwork. Teachers are still 
teaching subjects in which they are fully 
unqualified. There are still few provisions 
for the education of either handicapped or 
superior children. And a completely unreal- 
istic per pupil limitation is still on the books. 

The National Education Association and 
the Overseas Education Association haye con- 
sistently urged elimination of the per pupil 
limitation—as the Defense Department's own 
survey team did. The Defense Department 
however has continued to recommend the 
use of a per pupil limitation. 
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We hope that our appeal to the courts for 
Justice on behalf of the oversea schools 
will awaken the Defense Department to its 
responsibilities to its teachers. Most of all, 
we hope it will awaken the Defense Depart- 
ment to its responsibilities to the 150,000 
American children whose parents have been 
assigned to oversea duty. We appreciate 
fully the tremendous burden carried by our 
Defense Department in its primary mission. 

We trust that ultimately the equity in 
this case, involving only a tiny proportion 
of the Defense Department's worldwide op- 
erations and financial resources, will be 
recognized by the responsible officials of the 
department. 


The Federal Government Cannot Afford 
Not To Raise Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues— 
Particularly those who voted against the 
Pay bill—the following editorial from the 
New York Times of March 15, 1964: 

INCREASING FEDERAL Pay 


A shortsighted and small-minded coali- 
tion of Republicans and southern Democrats 
voted down a salary-increase bill in the 
House of Representatives, but this decision 
should not be permitted to stand. The bill 
Can and should be revived through action 
initiated either in the House or Senate, 
The measure which deserves this second 
chance would raise by an average of about 5 
Percent the pay of a million and a half 
White-collar classified employees and postal 
Workers. It would increase by somewhat 
more than this the pay of Cabinet members 
and of other top-level Federal officials, and 
Of all Federal judges. It would lift the 
Salaries of Members of Congress from $22,- 
500 to $32,500. The annual cost of the whole 
Plan would be $545 million. It would be 
Worth it. 
It would be worth it because it Is good 
economy to pay salaries high enough to at- 
topnotch men and women into Federal 
Office and to keep them there in the face of 
competition for their services. One 
Of the most familiar, and , Sto- 
ries in Washington is thè loss by one Federal 
agency after another of public servants who 
are doing an excellent job, who like their 
Work and want to go on with it, but who 
feel compelled to turn elsewhere for a better 
income. 


It is perfactly conceivable that there will 
be an exodus from Washington of high- 
Quality officials who cannot afford to stay 
Uniess a bill of this kind is passed, They 
Should not be asked to make the financial 
Sacrifice they are making—and this comment 
applies particularly to those in the upper 
levels of Government, 

In the case of Members of Congress, there 
isa Particularly strong argument for higher 
Salaries. This is the desirability of freeing 

en from the need or the tempta- 

tion of supplementing their Federal pay by 
Outside work which may easily involve a 
Conflict of interest with thir legislative work. 
genuinely hard-working Congressman, 
Teady and equipped to face intelligently and 
Conscientiously each piece of public busi- 
Ness as it arises, is worth every bit of $32,500. 

No petty political considerations should be 
Allowed to block reconsideration of this bill. 
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Bank Interlocks Should Be Curbed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to amend section 8 
of the Clayton Act as it relates to bank 
interlocks. Section 8 forbids interlock- 
ing directorates among corporations gen- 
erally, and it also contains special pro- 
visions relating to bank interlocks. 

The bill I introduced today would 
bring the bank interlock provisions of 
section 8 up to date by prohibiting inter- 
locks through officers, directors, agents, 
trustees, employees, and substantial 
stockholders between banks subject to 
regulation by the Federal banking agen- 
cies and other commercial banks, savings 
banks, trust companies and savings and 
loan associations. This prohibition is 
qualified by certain exceptions in accord- 
ance with regulations to be prescribed by 
the Federal banking agencies. 

The general interlock provisions of 
section 8 were enacted in 1914 and have 
remained unchanged ever since, despite 
the vast changes which have taken place 
in our commercial practices and our ex- 
panding economy. The business enter- 
prises of 1914 were mere prototypes of 
today’s huge, diversified, interdependent 
corporations. 

Comparable changes have occurred in 
our banking structure. Yet, the bank 
interlock provisions were last amended 
in 1935. 

I am convinced the time has come for 
a fresh look at interlocks generally— 
their nature, extent, and effect on compe- 
tition and on our business and financial 
structure. I am equally convinced that 
clarification and strengthening of ex- 
isting law is long overdue. 

Interlocks pose three dangers: First, 
they provide a golden opportunity to re- 
strain competition both through the ex- 
change of plans and information, and 
through the exercise of common control 
or influence over two or more competing 
enterprises. Second, they are a fertile 
breeding ground for conflicts of interest. 
No man can serve two masters, and the 
interlocking officer, director or control- 
ling stockholder cannot give the last full 
measure of devotion to the conflicting 
interests of two competing enterprises. 
Third, where leading businessmen under- 
take directorships of many different en- 
terprises, it becomes increasingly difficult 
to give to each the time and attention it 
deserves and often chronic absenteeism 
results. 

The need to revise section 8 as it ap- 
plies to bank interlocks is widely recog- 
nized. The provisions of section 8 re- 
lating to bank interlocks were enacted 
at a time when the power of the Congress 
respecting interstate commerce and fi- 
nancial institutions was much more in 
doubt than it is today, and at a time 
when the activities of financial institu- 
tions were generally more limited than 
they are now. Asa result, the provisions 
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of section 8 regarding bank interlocks are 
quite unrealistic in today’s economy. 
For instance, section 8 does not presently 
prohibit interlocking relationships be- 
tween commercial banks and savings 
banks or between banks and savings 
and loan associations, or between those 
banking institutions and insurance com- 
panies, even though they may compete 
directly for deposits or investments, for 
mortgage financing and other types of 
financial activity. 

On September 17, 1962, a distinguished 
Advisory Committee, consisting largely 
of leading bankers, made the following 
recommendation to the Comptroller of 
the Currency: 

Interlocking directorates: 

The financial structure of the Nation needs 
to be-guarded against conflicts of interest. 
This means that the law and its application 
by the ry authorities should re- 
strict interlocking directorates, and not only 
between competing commercial banks (as is 
now the case) but also between commercial 
banks and certain other types of competing 
financial institutions, notably, mutual sav- 
ings banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions, As presently interpreted, the law pro- 
hibits various specific types of interlocking 
directorates as between member banks but 
does not similarly restrict interlocks involv- 
ing other classes of financial institutions to 
the extent desirable. Hence, there is a clear 
vere for legislation dealing with this prob- 
em. 

The prohibitions of the present law on in- 
terlocking directorates should be made ap- 
plicable between banks, savings and loan 
associations and mutual savings banks, 
whether chartered under Federal or State 
law. 


Even more recently, on April 10, 1963, 
a Presidential Committee on Financial 
Institutions, composed of the principal 
officers of the executive branch con- 
cerned with banking, likewise recom- 
mended: 

Section 8 of the Clayton Act has two parts. 
The first part, which applies only to banks, 
prohibits (with exceptions) interlocking re- 
lationships between member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System and other banks in 
the same ora nearby community. But inter- 
locking relationships among nonmember 
banks, savings and loan associations, and 
other financial institutions are not covered 
by the law. Mutual sayings banks are ex- 
plicitly exempted, as are relationships in- 
volving a member bank if the banks are not 
located in the same or “contiguous” or ad- 
jacent” city, town, or village. The Commit- 
ee sees no reason why these limitations on 
interlocking relationships should apply only 
to member banks. 

Although the second part of section 8 
deals with corporations in general, it con- 
tains a reference to banks and is therefore 
pertinent to the work of the committee. 
+ * © It might be interpreted, however, as 
exempting an interlocking directorate be- 
tween a bank and a competing financial in- 
stitution eyen though the latter type of 
interlocking relationships is not covered 
by the first part of section 8. This commit- 
tee believed that the Clayton Act needs 
clarification in this respect. 

Conclusion 21: The Committee believes 
that the provisions of section 8 of the Clay- 
ton Act which govern interlocking relation- 
ships involving financial institutions should 
be clarified and probably strengthened. 


The bill I introduced today is designed 
to fill these gaps in the bank interlock 
provisions of section 8. ` 

While I am not introducing a bill on 
this subject today, comparable inade- 
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quacies and anachronisms exist in the 
provisions of section 8 which relate to 
interlocking relaitonships between com- 
mercial and industrial corporations 
generally. 

These provisions are presently con- 
fined to interlocking directorates be- 
tween competing corporations. This 
leaves glaring deficiencies. Section 8 
does not prohibit one man from act- 
ing as an officer of more than one com- 
peting company, or as an officer of one 
and a director of another competing cor- 
poration. It does not apply to jnter- 
locks between supplier and buyer. Nor 
does it apply to a common controlling 
stockholder of two competing companies. 
It fails to cover indirect interlocks be- 
tween competitors through a common 
lender. 

Section 8, in a word, is as full of holes 
as swiss cheese. Its shortcomings have 
been highlighted again and again in re- 
ports by Government agencies charged 
with antitrust enforcement, by the 
Antitrust Subcommittee on the Select 
Committee on Small Business of this 
House and by legal scholars and experts. 

Thus existing law leaves the door wide 
open to interlocking relationships be- 
tween the managers of our great indus- 
trial, commercial, and financial enter- 
prises. The twin dangers of widespread 
restraints of trade and conflicts of in- 
terest are obvious. As Mr. Justice 
Douglas, has observed: 

The web that is woven may tie many in- 
dustries, insurance companies, and financial 
houses together into a vast and friendly 
alliance that takes the edge off competition. 
United States v. W. T. Grant Co., 343 U.S. 
629, 637 (dissenting opinion). 


Accordingly, I have directed the staff 
of the House Antitrust Subcommittee, of 
which I am chairman, to undertake a 
study of interlocking relationships be- 
tween our major industrial, commercial, 
and financial companies, and to survey 
the American business establishment. 

I am also considering legislation to 
plug the loopholes in existing general 
interlock law. 


The House Should Reconsider and Pass 
the IDA Bill—A Chance To Regain 
Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
crease in the funds available to the In- 
ternational Development Association for 
loans is very much in the national inter- 
est of the United States. I hope that the 
House will reconsider its refusal on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1964, to authorize American 
participation in increasing IDA’s funds. 

I urge the Members to take note of the 
cogent arguments in favor of the IDA 
bill in the following editorial from the 
American Banker of March 17, 1964: 
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CHANCE To REGAIN LEADERSHIP 


The House of Representatives has proved 
itself pennywise and pound foolish in vot- 
ing to cut off U.S. contributions to the multi- 
national International Development Agency, 
the soft-loan adjunct of the highly success- 
ful World Bank. 

But the House is to be given a chance 
to reconsider, in hearings before its Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency next week; 
and the men most concerned with the Na- 
tion's foreign economic policy are making 
every effort to restore U.S. support to this 
valuable agency. 

They deserve every encouragement. 

The IDA, a comparatively new organiza- 
tion, formed in 1960, was designed specifically 
to develop useful loans from the accumula- 
tion of local currencies which have been 
generated by the World Bank in its global 
activities, and to use these funds for the 
necessary type of development loan which 
is not bankable by the high World Bank 
standards, but which is necessary to supple- 
ment the projects which the World Bank 
does finance. 

An example would be an IDA loan in local 
currency to bulld the access roads for a 
fertilizer plant built with World Bank aid. 

The United States took a major role in 
the creation of the IDA, and committed it- 
self to continue this leadership as a financial 
catalyst, mobilizing not only the financial re- 
sources, but also the hopes and enthusiasms 
of the less developed nations. The whole 
purpose of the IDA has been to generate 
low-interest, long-term credits, on the easiest 
Possible terms and in the most available cur- 
rencies. It was, in effect, specifically designed 
to be soft. 

With the exertion of powerful U.S. leader- 
ship, 90 nations joined the IDA; 16 of them, 
in addition to the United States, agreed to 
shoulder the main burden of support. Last 
year, this country maintained its leadership 
by agreeing to supply $312 million of the 
$750 million the association needed to do its 
work for the year. 

Now the House of Representatives has 
voted to pull back this commitment; if that 
reversal sticks, the country will be embar- 
rassed in a most sensitive area, and this yal- 
uable organization almost surely will col- 


The sad thing about the House action 
is that it struck at one of the most realistic, 
farsighted, and workable extensions of US, 
leadership in the aid field. 

The whole emphasis of the U.S. aid pro- 
gram in recent years has been toward assist- 
ing the undeveloped to get to their economic 
feet, and toward getting other nations, both 
developed and underdeveloped to take up 
more of the load. The IDA was designed 
to aid this process, and has been effective in 
doing so already during its short life. 

Particularly valuable in the IDA concept 
is its principle of multinationality. By 
operating through the IDA, the United 
States does not go into these underdeveloped 
nations as a hard-eyed lender, demanding 
certain reforms. Rather, the loan is proc- 
essed, and the terms established, by a group 
of the borrower’s peers. The immediate 
identification with the United States is dis- 
sipated, and the job accomplished without 
specific resentment being aimed at this 
country. $ 

It is not enough to observe that the John- 
son administration was caught by surprise 
by the vote of the House, by 208 to 188, to 
end U.S. support for the IDA. It should 
also be noted that the administration ap- 

to have regarded approval of the 
modest IDA appropriation as rather routine, 
for the chief administration witness in favor 
of the bill was Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury John O. Bullitt. 

Next week, as the House Banking Com- 
mittee takes up the IDA bill again, the ad- 
ministration will send up its big guns, in the 
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persons of Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and Secretary of the Treasury Douglas. 

Their support should be enough to recover 
the lost initiative. 

But it is to be hoped that the adminis- 
tration has learned a valuable lesson from 
this near setback which still can be averted. 
Given the brisk and politically invigorating 
climate for cost cutting in Government 
which now envelops Capitol Hill, the admin- 
istration has to protect with special vigi- 
lance those programs which are good but 
not large, and which might be blown away in 
a puff of misdirected frugality, 


Soft on Sukarno 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNTIAN. Mr. Speaker, one 
reason our foreign aid program is in 
such trouble in the Congress of the 
United States is the deliberate insistence 
of the administration to be soft on 
Sukarno, 

To show how deeply this cuts into the 
thinking of free nations, the Washing- 
ton Daily News tells us how the people 
of democratic Malaysia are disappointed 
by our treatment of a tyrant. 

The article follows: i 
“SOFT ON SUKARNO” BAFFLES MALAYSIANS— 

Wonnmo ABOUT U.S. POSITION 
(By W. D, Friedenberg) 

KUALA LUMPUR, March 18—The Govern- 
ment of newly independent democratic 
Malaysia is baffled and disappointed by the 
American policy of being “soft on Sukarno,” 
Indonesia's saber-rattling president. 

Ever since the farflung Federation was 
forged last September, it has been preoccu- 
pled with defending itself against Indo- 
nesia’s avowed efforts to “crush Malaysia.” 

Here in Malaysia’s lush, hilly capital, 
Officials express confidence that Britain, 
former colonial tutor and now a Common- 
wealth partner, will continue to provide 
troops to help hunt down Indonesian guerril- 
las in Malaysia's North Borneo territories. 

INFILTRATION 

They expect no all-out Indonesian attack. 
But they fear continued guerrilla operations 
against Borneo and infiltration, sabotage. 
and subversion in Malaya and Singapore will 
force Malaysia to divert its scarce resources 
from development to defense and thus un- 
dermine the nation both economically and 
politically. 

The Malaysians are convinced Indonesia 
will keep up its crush-Malaysia campaign 
until the United States orders a halt. They 
argue only the United States with its diplo- 
matic arm-twisting strength, foreign aid le- 
vernge and the power of its 7th Fleet, can 
persuade Sukarno to be a good neighbor. 

SUPERFICIAL 

The Malaysians regard Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy's recent cease-fire mission 
as well intentioned but superficial, and they 
think the U.S. peacemaker role is ineffective 
if not unbecoming, 

Says one Malaysian “official privately: 
“Washington knows Malaysia is no British 
neocolonialist plot as Djakarta accuses, and 
knows which side is the aggressor in Borneo. 

“If you can force Khrushchev to back down 
in Berlin and Cuba, why can't you help us 
straighten out Sukarno?” 
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This kind of talk, also reflected in news- 
Paper editorials, is ruffling American diplo- 
mats here who are hard put to find converts 
to American policy. 

STABILITY 

It is doubly unsettling because the United 
States in fact highly regards Malaysian Prime 
Minister Tunku Abdul Rahman and sees 
this prosperous, progressive nation as a zone 
of stability and an anti-Communist. barrier 
in tumultous, Communist-threatened south- 
east Asia. 

The admiration is reciprocal. But as the 
Malaysians understand it, American policy 
is to try to jolly Sukarno along so he'll stay 
in power and prevent a takeover of Indonesia 
by the powerful and populous Communist 


American officials describe American inter- 
est differently. They say the United States 
is concerned less, with the collapse of Sukar- 
no, a Communist Indonesia or disintegrated 
Indonesia—a nation of 100 million persons— 

a disaster area. Most, however, think 
that after Sukarno goes, the Army will han- 
die the Communists with pleasure and In- 
donesia will be happily rid of both Sukarno 
and Communists. 

What would the Malaysians like the United 
States to do? A good first step, they sug- 
gest, would be to get rid of U.S. Ambassador 

d P. Jones whom, they say, gives Su- 
© moral support. = 

Next they'd like to see a total cut of US. 
ald to Indonesia, 


America’s Poor Showing in the Olympic 
Games—And What Might Be Done To 
Stimulate Interest in “Underdeveloped” 
Sports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent winter olympic games, and in 
Previous Olympic games most Members 
of Congress, and most Americans, were 
deeply disappointed by the relatively 
Poor showing by America’s amateur 
athletes when compared to the many vic- 

scored by the Russian representa- 
tives. One of my constituents was so 
e over the results—not at the 
efforts of the American athletes them- 
Selves but at the lack of support in this 
Country for training opportunities for 
Youth in many of the events which are 
Part of an Olympic games program— 
that she wrote to ask me what this Gov- 
ernment could do about it. She particu- 
ly pointed out how the Russians use 
their Olympic victories for propaganda 
s in the cold war, and she sug- 
bested that the United States should pro- 
Vide the means for enabling youngsters 
become proficient in all of the sports 
Which are featured in international com- 
petition, 

I replied that there is a general feeling 

t the Soviet Union finds many ways 
subsidize their Olympic champions so 

t they can devote almost all of their 

to training; whereas, in the United 
States, many of the athletes who compete 
Must do their training in their spare 
time from their regular jobs. But I said 
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there were many more aspects of the 
problem, and I just didn’t have the an- 
swer, but that our great St. Louis athlete, 
Stan Musial, now the President’s consult- 
tant on physical fitness, might want to 
study the matter and take it up with 
the President's Council on Physical Fit- 
ness. 

I, therefore, wrote to Stan Musial and 
asked for his thoughts and ideas on this 
subject. While itis true that he is con- 
cerned primarily about the physical fit- 


ness of all Americans, not just athletes, 


in his new role in the Government, and 
particularly the physical fitness of the 
children we want to see grow into 
healthy adults, I wrote him that it 
seemed to me that his office was the 
logical focal point for a study also into 
this question of athletic prowess as a 
matter of national prestige in the 
Olympic games. 
EMPHASIS ON UNDERDEVELOPED SPORTS 


Mr. Speaker, my letter to Stan Musial 
on March 12 arrived at his office while 
he was out of Washington, and was 
answered by Mr. V. L. Nicholson, Director 
of Information for the President’s Coun- 
cil on Physical Fitness. This was the 
first indication I had seen that the Coun- 
cil had been interesting itself in this 
problem under the direction of Stan 


- Musial’s predecessor in the administra- 


tion, Charles B. Wilkinson: Without re- 
gard to Mr. Wilkinson's subsequent deci- 
sion to go into politics, I think the idea 
he proposed for athletic programs is cer- 
tainly worth considering and discussing, 
and for that reason, I am placing the 
proposal in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for the widest possi- 
ble public exposure. 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
this proposal is its discussion of the 
U.S. “also-ran” or “bystander” role in 
the so-called underdeveloped sports— 
such as soccer, gymnastics, cycling, fenc- 
ing, field hockey, rowing, water polo, 
rifle and pistol competition, equestrian 
events, walking, and so forth—sports 
which, according to this outline, enjoy 
nearly worldwide popularity but are gen- 
erally neglected here. And, of course, 
many of the Olympic victories scored by 
the Russians are in these events which 
do not attract widespread American 
participation. The same is true with 
the Olympic events for women and girls, 

Whether this proposal is good or bad, 
feasible or not, I think it is worth dis- 
cussing. Mr. Nicholson indicates that 
the late President Kennedy at the time 
of his death was considering calling a 
group of men together to initiate the 
kind of foundation proposed. I am no 
expert on Olympic sports, but I think all 
of us as citizens are interested in seeing 
our country make a better showing in 
the games, and in other international 
sports competitions, and so I submit the 
text of Mr. Nicholson’s letter and of the 
foundation proposal, as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT'S COUNCIL ON 
PAYSICAL FITNESS, 
Washington, D.C., March 16, 1964. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington D.C. 

Dran Mus. SuLLIyaN: Mr. Musial is jn 
Florida and has asked me to acknowledge 
your letter of March 12. 

We share your constituent's concern over 
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our performance in the winter Olympic 
games, and I am taking the liberty of call- 
ing your attention to the attached proposal 
for a national sports foundation., 

The foundation idea was: proposed nearly 
3 years ago by Bud Wilkinson, then special 
consultant to the President on Physical Fit- 
ness. This specific proposal is the result of 
Mr. Wilkinson's discussions with the late 
John F. Kennedy, the Attorney General, and 
various sports groups. 

You will note that a private foundation 
is suggested. This reflects Mr, Wilkinson's 
views. The other people who have been in- 
volved In this project agree that the founda- 
tion should be privately controlled, but 
some of them feel the door should be left 
open for possible Government participation. 

As I understand it, Mr. Wilkinson's rea- 
sons for insisting on private financing were 
as follows: 

1. The schools and colleges and the ama- 
teur sports governing bodies have indicated 
they would not accept Federal subsidies for 
sports development. 

2. Government subsidization of athletics 
is a ticklish matter internationally, although 
it is common practice in some nations. 

3. He believed sufficient funds could be 
obtained from private sources. Feelers put 
out by Mr. Wilkinson and others indicated 
that major league baseball, professional 
football, intercollegiate sports, and other 
groups would support the foundation. 
There also was evidence that private indus- 
try would contribute generously. 


foundation. The President indicated he 
would be willing to call together 10 or 12 
influential and interested men and urge them 
to get the foundation started. He also in- 
dicated he would speak at a kickoff dinner 
for a fundraising drive. 

The President's assassination and Mr. 
Wilkinson's resignation have delayed prog- 
ress on this proposal. However, I am sure 
you will agree it stili has great merit. Any- 
one who could revive the plan and put it 
into effect would be performing a real serv- 
ice for our country. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
V. L. NICHOLSON, 
Director of Information. 


INTRODUCTION 


The late President Kennedy was an elo- 
quent champion of increased sports partici- 
pation. He con stressed the value 
of activity and competition in developing 
strength and character, and he was acutely 
aware of the growing importance of sports to 
our national nage. 

“America faces a stern challenge to Its in- 
ternational prestige in the years ahead,” he 
wrote, “and many will judge us by the per- 
formance of our men and women in the 
demanding arenas of athletic competition.” 


We demand far more of sports today than 
we did a few years ago. It is widely agreed 
that they should be a vital force in main- 
taining—and improving—our physical vigor, 
moral fiber, and athletic stature. 

Unfortunately, existing sports programs 
do not involve enough people in a wide 
enough variety of activities to accomplish 
these broad purposes. The proof of this may 
be seen on every side. 

Reports by the President's Council on 
Physical Fitness, the Department of Justice, 
and other agencies and groups cite wide- 
spread inactivity and idleness as major 
causes of the low level of youth physical fit- 
ness and the high rate of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

The results of recent international sports 
competitions—and especially of the last three 
Olympic games—dramatize the inability of 
present programs to maintain our athletic 
prowess and prestige. = 
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We won fewer Olympic medals (63) in 1960 
than the Soviet Union won (69) on its first 
appearance in the games in 1952, The Soviet 
team won 90 medals in 1956 and 100 in 1960. 

The inadequacies of our sports programs 
stem from limited and ineffective use of per- 
sonnel, facilities, and leadership. Specifi- 
cally, they may be traced to three basic 
causes: 

1. The unique character of our overall 
sports program. 

2. The lopsided emphasis on spectator and 
varsity sports. 

3. The lack of well-organized and well- 
financed development programs, particular- 
ly in the so-called minor sports. 

Our sports programs were developed in 
relative isolation from the rest of the world, 
and they differ markedly from those of most 
other advanced nations. There is nothing 
intrinsically wrong in this fact, but it poses 
special problems as sports become increas- 
ingly international in nature. 

For instance, many of our best athletes 
participate largely in sports which are little 
known elsewhere and which play minor 
roles in international competition. At the 
same time we devote little talent or effort 
to many sports which enjoy nearly world- 
wide popularity. 

One result is that we are bystanders or 
also-rans at many big international events. 
Championship meets in soccer, gymnastics, 
cycling, and fencing, just to name a few. 

Our spectator-varsity approach to sports 
and the lack of development programs also 


ticipation and hinder the full and effective 
use of coaching and facilities. 

Because of this other nations are catch- 
ing up to us in our favorite events, while 
we still are falling behind them in theirs. 

Schools and colleges no longer can ignore 
thelr obligations to do something about 
these problems. They must join in a re- 
newed effort to provide more facilities and 


edged his active support for a sports de- 
7 foundation designed to achieve 
these ends. All of us should join now in an 
effort which will establish new standards of 
physical, moral, and athletic excellence. 


‘THE FOUNDATION 

I, Purpose: To increase participation in 
sports and fitness activities, to broaden rec- 
reational opportunities, and to strengthen 
US. representation in the Olympic games 
and other international athletic competi- 
tions, particularly in the 13 underdeveloped 
sports and women's sports. 

II. Financing: By income from an endow- 
ment fund to be secured from private 
sources. Contributions to the fund would be 
solicited from business, labor, foundations, 
and individual citizens. 

III. Administration: By a 10- or 12-man 
board of trustees sufficient in stature to ac- 
complish the foundation’s objectives. The 
board would be assisted by an executive di- 
rector and a small executive staff, and the 
board would consist of persons: 

(a) Knowledgeable and interested con- 
cerning physical fitness, recreation, and in- 
ternational sports competitions. 

(b) Nationally prominent, with access to 
persons and organizations able and willing 
to support the foundation financially. 

(c) Unidentified with the current sports 
controversy. 

(d) Representative of various phases of 
American life and particularly of those 
phases which can contribute to the 
foundation's operation and objectives, such 
as law, business, ad „labor, commu- 
nications, manuf: eto. 
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(e) Able to underwrite organizational 
meetings and preliminary operations of the 
foundation. 

IV. Methods: 

(a) Approve and give financial support to 
worthwhile fitness, recreation, and sports de- 
velopment projects proposed by qualified or- 
ganizations. 

(b) When necessary, suggest needed fit- 
ness, recreation and sports development proj- 
ests, and urge existing organizations to ini- 
tiate them. 

(c) Engage in an extensive public rela- 
tions and promotion campaign to stimulate 
the expansion of sports and recreation fa- 
cilities and to encourage massive participa- 
tion in sports and fitness activities. 

V. Specific projects: 

(a) Encourage municipalities and States 
to build facilities, or to modify existing fa- 
cilities, suitable for the underdeveloped 
sports. 

(b) Encourage an annual national sports 
festival which would incorporate all of the 


events to be contested in the next Olympic ' 


games. 

(c) Allocate to selected clubs, schools, con- 
ferences, organizations, and areas special re- 
sponsibilities for development in certain un- 
derdeveloped sports, with full regard for 
geography, facilities, interest, tradition, etc. 
For example: 

1. Encourage entire high school and col- 
lege conferences to adopt and emphasize, on 
an interscholastic or intercollegiate basis, 
such underdeveloped sports as soccer, gym- 
nastics, cycling, field hockey, etc. 

2. Enlist the cooperation of the military 
services in training and developing teams 
for rowing, water polo, rifle and pistol com- 
petition, equestrian events, walking, etc. 

3. Urge all military services to station top 
athletes in areas where they can take ad- 
vantage of local knowledge, facilities, and 
opportunities for training and competition. 

(ad) Work with schools and colleges, the 
various sports governing bodies within the 
United States, and other qualified groups to 
develop competitive programs for women and 
girls in the Olympic sports. 

(e) Promote and support the establish- 
ment of community sports, fitness, and rec- 
rea tion clubs. 

(T) Work with all interested groups in ob- 
taining the use of school and college facili- 
ties for sports and fitness activities in the 
evenings, on weekends, and during the sum- 
mer months. Where necessary, seek legisla- 
tion to open these facilities to the public. 

(g) Stimulate the international exchange 
of athletes and coaches by encouraging ex- 
isting organizations to conduct workshops, 


coaching schools, training camps, tours, and. 


competitions, 

(h) Encourage the development of com- 
prehensive sports film libraries, with the em- 
phasis on training films for competitors and 
coaches i 


(1) Establish a system of national awards 
for persons attaining prescribed levels of 
proficiency in the Olympic sports or achlev- 
ing. prescribed levels of physical fitness. 

(J) Provide clinical services to improve 
leadership of sports and recreation pro- 


grams. 

(k) Work for greater recognition of cham- 
pions in underdeveloped sports through pro- 
motion of the National Sports Festival, 
awards ceremonies and banquets, White 
House and Governors’ receptions, etc. 

VI. Advantages, as compared to present 
system and proposed alternatives: 

(a) Would shift emphasis to purposeful 
and continuous grassroots development pro- 
grams, whereas it now rests primarily on 
team selection and travel arrangements. 

(b) Would pfovide greater freedom and 
flexibility in the development and 
of athletes for international competition and 
would permit the establishment of crash 
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programs in sports where there is likelihood 
of immediate improvement, such as cycling, 
soccer, gymnastics, rowing, etc. 

(c) Would avoid dampening—by Govern- 
ment subsidy—private initiative and support 
and making presently self-supporting activi- 
ties reliant upon such subsidies. 

(d) Would reinforce the U.S, tradition of 
relying on private action and support for 
sports development. > 

(e) Would provide stimulus and financial 
support for filling the gaps in national sports, 
recreation, and fitness programs, > 

VII, Implementation: 

(a) Select the board of trustees. 

(b) Select the executive director. 

(c) Arrange interim financing. 

(d) Obtain charter and tax-exempt status. 

(e) Establish the executive office. 

(f) Launch fundraising drive. ' 

(g) Begin operations. The first orders of 
business should be: 

1. A public relations campaign to explain 
the foundation’s purposes and methods of 
operation. 

2. A drive to gain the endorsement and 
Support of the schools and colleges, the sports 
governing bodies, interested individuals and 
organizations, and the public, 


The Uncertain Professor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
almost unbelievable that the type of pro- 
fessor described by William F. Buckley, 
Jr., in Tuesday's Washington Daily News 
is actually teaching our young students. 
He is hardly one to inspire confidence: 

PROFESSOR HAS STATE WRITHING 
(By Wm. F. Buckley, Jr.) 

Mulford Q. Sibley is a difficult professor at 
the University of Minnesota, who has got the 
whole State to writhing. He is difficult be- 
cause he is a leftwing eccentric; which it 
is hardly fair, when you come down to it, 
for an eccentric professor to be. 

If only he were a rightwing eccentric, he 
could simply be eased out, real quiet like, 
and nobody would say anything; and the 
State legislature could lie down and go home. 

But Professor Sibley’s enormities are left- 
oriented, with the result that of course all 
the liberals in Minnesota, and their fellow 
travelers, are hot for his security; and if the 
State's legislators on the committee which is 
now looking into the question why the tax- 
payers of Minnesota should be taxed to pay 
his salary, should come up with an adverse 
opinion on him, they will be hanged, roasted, 
garroted, and drawn in two, in the name of 
free speech. 

SENSE OF HUMOR 

It appears to matter rather a lot whether 
Professor Sibley has a sense of humor, The 
State is divided into two camps on the 
question, those who say he has, maintain- 
ing that a rather extremist statement of his 
is to be taken lightly, ho ho ho, by those of 
us sophisticated people who know that from 
time to time professors will be boys, and 
those others, squares, who take his state- 
ment Literally. 

It was quite a statement, that one by 
Mort Sahl Sibley. 

Said he, in a letter to the student news- 
paper last December: “Personally, I should 
like to see on the campus one or two Com- 
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munist professors, a student Communist 
club, a chapter of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Atheism, a Society 
for the Promotion of Free Love, a League for 
the Overthrow of the Government by Jeffer- 
sonian Violence, an Anti-Automation League, 
and perhaps a nudist club. No university 
should be without individuals and groups 
like these.” 
PERVERSE WAY 


National Review, in its own perverse way, 
commented at the time that the only omis- 
sion the professor had made in his list of 
desirable groups on campus was a Fire 
Sibley Committee. 

Which: now apparently exists, if not on 
Campus, at least in Minnesota. And so once 
again, for the millionth time, the question 
is raised, what does academic freedom ac- 
tually mean? There are, of course, two views 
ol academic freedom, and the distinction is 
important. 

The one supposes that no questions are 
Closed. By this definition it is not a closed 
question whether the Communists are more 
Nearly right about our bones of contention, 
or we are: we should have “one or two” (a 
bourgeois concession by Dr. Sibley) Commu- 
nists on campus, to ply their point of view. 
Presumably, although Dr. Sibley apparently 
Tan out of breath before he got to it, we 
should also have on campus one or two Nazis 
Making a case for the genocidal extermina- 
tion of pestilential racial minorities. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


The other view of academic freedom says 

something like this: we do not by all means 

all that there is to know about things, 

but some things we do know, among them 

that Communists and communism are bar- 

recrudescences that aim at overthrow- 

ing everything we have painfully learned over 

the millennia about the meaning of man and 
man’s freedom. 

Subject to that general acquiescence, it is 
important to allow professors to advance 
thetr ideas on how to advance civilization. 

The distinction, alas, is too subtle for most 
academic ideologists, who believe that if you 
have any academic freedom of the latter 
Variety, you must have academic freedom of 
the former variety: and It is on the coattalls 
of this kind of fanaticism that the good Dr. 
Sibley rides, 

I do not know the professor, and do not 

if his views about Communists, nudists, 
, étc., are his bid for service at the 
“hungry 1“ at San Francisco, where they spe- 
Clalize in sick jokes, 
NOT GLADLY 


I do not, however, react gladly to the notion 
Of a State legislature reaching into n college 
and firing people. - 

What should be fired—and I doubt whether 

Can de done by a legislature—is the 
idea that an atomistic academic freedom fur- 
the cause of freedom, individual or 
academic, 
1 n should be done about Professor Sibley 
that people should feel very sorry for him. 
And that, I suspect, is something he could 
Rot bear, less even than nudism, or commu- 


The Observance of Good Friday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 
Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 


Governor of Connecticut has issued a 
Proclamation setting aside Friday, 
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March 27, 1964, as a day of fasting and 
prayer in our State. Through this ob- 
servance of Good Friday, Gov. John 
Dempsey hopes we will improve our re- 
lations with our fellow men. It is with 
this thought in mind that I offer for con- 


‘sideration by this august body his proc- 


lamation: 
STATE oF CONNECTICUT PROCLAMATION 


Since earliest times, it has been the cus- 
tom for Connecticut residents of the Chris- 
tion faith to participate devoutly in the ob- 
servance of Good Friday, a day for recalling 
the sacrifice represented by the Crucifixion 
and for acknowledgement of our dependence 
on the strength that comes only from God. 

It is well that the pace forced upon us by 
a materialistic world should be interrupted 
by a period of devotion and the relegation of 
purely secular interests, There is in our day 
too little time for reflection on the Import- 
ance of the spiritual values. 

In accordance, therefore, with Connecticut 
tradition and the statutes of this State, I 
hereby proclaim Friday, March 27, to be a day 
of fasting and prayer. 

Let us all, in conformance with our own 
religious beliefs, seek to atone to a forgiving 
God for our transgressions. May prayer on 
this day inspire in us a determination to im- 
prove our relations with our fellow men and 
to respond to the eternal love that God be- 
stows on all mankind, ¥ 

Given under my hand and seal of the State 
at the capitol, in Hartford, this 4th day of 
March, in the year of our Lord 1964 and of 
the independence of the United States the 
188th. = 

JOEN DEMPSEY. 

By His Excelleney's command: 

ELLA T. Grasso, 
Secretary of State. 


The Hunters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS * 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, while 
discharging my obligations as a mem- 
ber of the Naval Reserve recently I had 
an opportunity to observe our submarine 
defenses in the northern Atlantic and 
to participate in some of the patrols. I 
was impressed by the dedication and 
sacrifices our American servicemen sta- 
tioned in this land of frost and fire are 
making in order that we here in the 
United States may have the ability to 
know what our potential enemies in that 
part of the world. are doing and have 
warning of any hostile activities that 
may be taking place in this very distant 
corner of the world. 

I have mentioned on several occasions 
my concern over the huge submarine 
fleet which is being maintained by Rus- 
sia. It is now estimated that one-third 
of this Russian submarine fleet is home- 
ported in the Northern Arctic Sea. 

If we are to survive, if our allies are 
to survive, the sea lanes must bé kept 
free and open—safe from hostile under- 
sea craft, safe from surface raiders, and 
safe from long range bombers that could 
dominate the skies over the sea. 

This is the task of the men who man 
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the patrol and warning planes over the 

lonely, dark, cold stretches of the At- 

lantic and Pacific Oceans. A recent is- 
sue of Skyline, publication of the North 

American Aviation, Inc., pays tribute to 

these men in an excellent article on our 

submarine defenses titled The Navy's 

Hunter-Killer Groups Patrol the Oceans, 

Seeking Intruding Submarines.” I be- 

lieve my colleagues will find it. both in- 

formative and interesting and submit it 
to be inserted in the Appendix of the 

RECORD: 

Tue Hunrers: Tue Navy's HUNTER-KILLER 
GROUPS PATROL THE OCEANS, SEEKING IN- 
TRUDING SUBMARINES 
Everything in the Navy falls back ultimate- 

iy on men, In antisubmarine warfare they 
are impatient men, For 5 years they have 
been patrolling the sea on aircraft carriers, 
on destroyers, flying in fixed-wing aircraft 
and hovering in helicopters. 

They are the hunter-killer groups (HUK) 
roaming the Atlantic and Pacific day and 
night in a ceaseless effort to deny an ocean 
cover to intruding submarines. They are 
confident of the research miracles to come 
from the laboratories to aid them, but they 
fight now with the tools at hand, ready at 
any moment to respond to the voice crackling 
over the intercom, “I have a contact. Bear- 
ing $» 

There are about 250 ships, 100 submarines, 
and 750 aircraft assigned to ASW operations. 
There are about 85,000 persons directly in- 
volved. E 

A typical HUK group is formed around a 
World War II carrier. The carrier, accom- 
panied by six to eight destroyers, is on sta- 
tion almost 50 percent of the time. It refuels 
at sea and is replenished with stores and 
ammunition while it continues the endless 
patrol. 

LIFE MISERABLE FOR HUNTED sun 


It's normal aircraft complement consists of 
about 20 82D Trackers, carrying a crew of 
4 and designed specifically for ASW op- 
erations. There are four Willy Fuds aboard, 
the E-1B, oddball planes that sport an over- 
powering radome like a mushroom canopy, 
mammoth radars with wings, reliable air- 
borne relay stations. 

There are 16 twin-jet SH-3A helicopters 
aboard, big powerful 4-man brutes that 
have given long legs to the ASW effort. 

A handful of single-jet fighter planes pro- 
vide air canopy for the HUK group. 

In operation, aircraft are nearly always 
aloft, not relinquishing station until relieved 
by another group. The destroyers hover in a 
screening formation around the carrier, prob- 
ing with their powerful sonars. Far beyond 
the horizon, helicopters hover over the ocean, 
dunking sonars under the sea, listening for 
the telltale sound that will signal a contract. 

Sometimes the report will come in from a 
commercial aircraft flying between two con- 
tinents. “Submarine snorkel sighted.” 

Aircraft and helicopters speed to the posi- 
tion. Destroyers wheel about to tske up the 
hunt, 

The stubby S2D Trackers are crammed 
with men and gear dedicated to making life 
miscrable for submarines. A bulging search- 
light is mounted on the leading edge of the 
right wing. There may be depth charges in 
the bomb bay. Under the wings are hung 
torpedoes, other depth charges, rockets. In 
a streamlined openend package at the rear of 
the engine nacelles smioke bombs and sono- 
buoys are stacked like plump sardines. 

The most distinctive feature of the 82D is 
a stinger, a retractable boom that protrudes 
from the tall. It looks like a thick barber 
pole. This is MAD, the magnetic airborne 
detector. Little publicized is another piece 
of equipment, a sniffer that can smell out 
the exhaust trail of a diesel submarine. 
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The aircraft have a 200-mile plus speed; 
the helicopters have broken the 200 m.p.h 
mark in speed trials, but in practice they do 
not goin that fast. When the helicopters do 
reach the datum point, the suspected subma- 
rine contact area, they hover approximately 
40 feet above the ocean and unreel transducer 
units that dangle more than 100 feet be- 
neath the surface of the sea. If a red light 
starts from the tail of the helicopter 
it is a signal from the pilot, “I am holding a 
contact.“ He has something located be- 
neath the water, but it could very well be 
a whale, a submerged log, or a mass of mud. 

The S2D Trackers move in, drop smoke 
bombs, and fiy above the suspected contact. 
From the extended boom a magnetic fleld can 
be detected deep in the water. The lower 
the planes fiy, the deeper the magnetic fleld 
can be detected. To keep tight contact they 
wheel in circles, standing on wing tips that 
seem almost to brush the waves, 

Hovering almost 10 miles away is the Willy 
Fud, relaying all the information automat- 
ically to the Combat Information Center in 
the carrier, 

Inside the S2D, if the hidden object is 


metal, a pen swings wildly over an oscillo- 


graph chart, and the operator calls, “Mad- 
man. Madman.” Two factors, the sonar 
ears of the helicopter’s undersea transducer, 
and the magnetic response of the 820 
Tracker, give positive confirmation that the 
hidden object is a submarine. 

SLIGHT CHANCE OF ESCAPE 

If two MAD-equlpped aircraft fly in tight 
figure eights above-a hidden submarine, 
there is only 20-percent chance that he can 
slip out of the cordon. If three circle the 
prey, there is only 5-percent chance that the 
intruder will get out of the trap. If this 
should happen, the destroyers are soon charg- 
ing on the scene, equipped with powerful 
sonars and the most potent weapons of 
destruction. 

The Navy says little about the role of 
the fifth member of the HUE group, the 
killer submarine, but it does say that no 
one vehicle can successfully deal with an 
enemy sub under all conditions. But the 
teamwork of the fixed-wing aircraft, the 

the destroyer, and the killer sub 
is a winning combination. An enemy nuclear 
submarine in the presence of a HUK group 
is in the greatest danger of its existence. 

How much is realistic practice? How much 
is actual detection, classification, localization 
of real submarines? No reports are pub- 
lished. One of the weapons the Navy utilizes 
is its abillty to keep the potential enemy 
guessing. 


But it is all very real, for example, for the 
2,600 men crammed within the nine decks 
of one of the ASW carriers. It is real for the 
seamen deep within the ship who stand 
watch in the boilerroom; for the mechanics 
on the hangar deck; for the daredevils on 
the flight deck who live in a whirl of spin- 
ning propellers and roaring jet exhaust, and 
thundering catapults. 

Tt is real for the sonarman locked within 
a steel room in the bow of the ship, his 
ears hammered by the screeching sound wave, 
his eyes alert to the nervous blips on the 
scope before him, 

A TOUGH FLYING JOB 


It is real for the ayiators who spend 
long hours flying “at the end of the string,” 
bone weary, fighting the controls as they 
whip their aircraft about in tough punishing 
maneuvers, It takes 2 years of preliminary 
flight training before a pilot reports aboard 
an ASW carrier. He rides for another year 
in the copilot seat before he takes over a mis- 
sion. According to Comd. William Rippey, 
Air Group commander aboard the Esser, 
ASW pilots have a tougher chore than the 
more glamorous jet attack fighter pilots. 
An ASW pilot is thinking four different ways 
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at once. With his copilot he's got to receive 
all the information from inside his own plane 
as well as that being developed outside the 
plane by the helicopters and other units. 
He's got to evaluate, make judgments. 

“It's hard, gruelling labor for these pllots. 
The physical exertion becomes exceptionally 
tough when they're flying in tight circles, 
holding a contact. When they land back on 
ship they're wrung out.” 

These are the men who are fighting the 
ASW battle today. They know the mag- 
nitude of the task, the importance of the 
effort. They know of the determined re- 
search p that is being conducted in 
order to help them. 

But they are understandably impatient. 


Economic Measuring Stick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major measuring sticks employed to as- 
sess the state of our Nation’s economic 
health is the sum spent each year by the 
American industry for plant expansion 
and equipment outlay. 

Capital investment by industry is made 
only after a most careful study of a 
myriad of factors. One which weighs 
heavily in the final decision is the es- 
timate of what lies ahead in the Nation’s 
economy. 

We have had demonstrated this week, 
in a most emphatic manner, that one of 
our country’s largest industrial organiza- 
tions has looked into the future and has 
determined it must be prepared to meet 
& truly remarkable increase in demand 
for its product. 

The General Motors Corp. anounced 
on Wednesday, March 18, 1964, it will 
spend almost $2 billion in the next 2 
years in a capital expenditure program. 
This will increase the corporation’s pas- 
senger-car production capacity by almost 
20 percent. Corporation officials look 
forward to an increase in employment of 
almost 50,000 jobs when the new plants 
are built and the added capacity is 
utilized. 

In my own congressional district the 
Generla Motors plant in Marion, Ind., 
will be increased more than 10 percent. 
Another General Motors plant in 
Kokomo, Ind., is scheduled for the addi- 
tion of 250,000 square feet of manufac- 
turing space. At Anderson, Ind., the 
General Motors plants will be expanded 
by 450,000 square feet. 

A program of this magnitude lends 
further support to the surveys; our na- 
tional economy is spurting ahead. This 
huge corporation provides facts to back 
up these surveys. They are facts made 
up of brick, mortar, concrete, and steel. 
They represent conclusions reached after 
the most intensive study by men who 
cannot afford to be wrong. 

It is an example of confidence in the 
future of the corporation and, more im- 
portantly, confidence in the future course 
of our economy. 


March 19 
No Haggling About a Matter of Honor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in the 
spring of this year of 1964, the Corps of 
Engineers expects to close the gates on 
the Kinzua Dam on the Allegheny River 
in Pennsylvania. With the closing of 
these gates, over one-third of the Alle- 
gany Indian Reservation will be flood- 
ed, and as the land disappears, so, too 
will the treaty of the United States—the 
treaty of 1794—with the Seneca Indians. 

It is regrettable that the Kinzua Dam 
project was ever approved, since there 
was an alternative available to the Corps 
of Engineers, and which engineering ex- 
perts state must still be built to provide 
for the flood control and water supply 
which the city of Pittsburgh is so anxious 
to obtain. The ironic part is that Kinzua 
will not prevent flooding in Pittsburgh, 
but rather will be in the words of Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan, former chief engineer 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, a 
“$100 million blunder of the Corps of 
Engineers.” 

It is even more regrettable that the 
United States—who continually reminds 
our foreign friends and foes alike of our 
unfailing adherence to all commitments 
made in treaties and agreements— 
should willingly break the oldest active 
treaty of this Nation, but now be even 
more willing to refuse to accept its moral 
responsibility in providing just compen- 
sation for the taking of these Indian 
lands. 

Were the lands within the Allegany 
Reservation which are required for the 
Kinzua project other than Indian land, 
there would be no otcasion for interven- 
tion by the Congress. Acquisition there- 
of could proceed through the normal 
processes of negotiated purchase and 
sale, or if necessary, condemnation, as in 
the amount paid to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. of $20 million. In view, 
however, of the treaty provision which 
states: 

All land * * * to be the property of the 
Seneca Nation; * * * but it shall remain 
theirs, until they choose to sell the same to 
the people of the United States, who have 
the right to purchase. 


The special duties which the United 
States owes to its Indian wards, and the 
precedents which have been established 
during the 87th Congress as to the Lower 
Brule and Crow Creek Sioux Reserva- 
tions, the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs believed that some- 
thing more than usual was called for in 
this case. 

This committee, of which I have the 
honor to be a member, after long and ex- 
tensive consideration over a period of 
Many, Many months, approved a bill— 
H.R. 1794—to provide for the acquisition 
of rights-of-way over the Indian Reser- 
vation in New York for the Kinzua Dam 
project, and which would provide for the 
relocation, rehabilitation, social and eco- 
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nomic development of the members of 
the Seneca Nation. 

The total cost involved in H.R. 1794 is 
$20,150,000 as it was approved in the 
U.S. House of Representatives last Feb- 
ruary. The bill provides for the pay- 
ment of three classes of money to the 
Senecas: First, that which would be re- 
quired in any event for the acquisition 
of interests in land within the Allegany 
Reservation; second, that which is nec- 
essary to compensate the Senecas for 
certain indirect damages which, in an 
ordinary condemnation action, are not 
compensable; and third, that which is 
necessary to rehabilitate and reestablish 
on a firm footing the Senecas“ economy 
and to cover certain other expenses, as 
Promised by President Kennedy. 

As a part of the committee's report on 
HR. 1794, there is the following state- 
ment which was signed, incidentally, by 
every member of the committee: 

We wish to recognize the patience and 
understanding shown by Representative 
James A. HaLEY, chairman, Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs, in pursuing the cause of jus- 
tice for the Seneca Indians in their negotia- 
tions with the Federal Government. 

We commend him for his undeviating per- 
Severance in achieving a fair settlement for 
the Seneca Nation in accordance with our 
American ideals. 


Because of the above, I was deeply 
concerned and shocked at the hasty 
action yesterday of the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, which, 
after only 1 day of open hearings, pro- 
ceeded to cut the amount in the House- 
approved bill to approximately $9 
Million. 

I cannot believe that the Senate com- 
Mittee acted in good conscience, for as 
the following editorial states, in a matter 
of honor, the Government of the United 
States should not haggle about the pay- 
ment of compensation. 

The courts of our land have deter- 
mined that our Government has the 
legal right to acquire the lands within 
the Allegany Indian Reservation, but it 
has a moral responsibility in paying for 

the treaty of 1794 with the 
Seneca Nation. 


No HaccLING ABOUT a MATTER oF HONOR 


Though there might have been an alter- 
native to the Kinzua Dam in northwest 
Pennsylvania which will flood one-third of 
the Seneca Indians’ Allegany Reservation— 
and, the Indians say, 90 percent of their 
residential land—this project has gone too 
far now to be stopped. And it will, of 
course, reduce the flooding of the Allegheny 
River down to Pittsburgh, and the Ohio be- 
yond that. 

But in taking this land the Federal Gov- 
ernment has violated a very old treaty with 
the Seneca Nation, and it cannot deny this 
Violation of treaty rights. It can, however, 
Compensate properly the Senecas who have 
been deprived of their land, and provide gen- 
€rously for their relocation. 

The Senate Indian Affairs Subcommittee 
last week reduced a $20 million assistance 
bill which had been passed by the House, 
and cut it back to $9 million. The rehab- 
ilitation fund for the Senecas was reduced 
from nearly $17 million to a little more than 
$6 million. 

Under normal circumstances, in the con- 
demnation of land for public purposes it 
Would be expected that the Federal Govern- 
ment would try to get the land at no more 
than its fair market value. The circum- 
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stances in this case are far from normal. 
And if the Senecas are disturbed by this ex- 
ample of Federal economy, the rest of the 
people of this country should be disturbed 
too. 


The U.S. Government is guilty of abrogat- 
ing a treaty with the forefathers of the 
Senecas, and it should pay for that offense, 
It should not haggle about the payment. 
We yield to no one in our desire for economy 
in Washington, but not when the honor of 
the United States is concerned. And it is 
deeply involved in this case. 


Report to the People of the Third 
Congressional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my pleasure to place in the Appendix a 
report, which I endeavor to send to every 
household in my congressional district: 

[No. 2] 


Manch 1964. 

Drax FRIEND: No matter how long or short 
a time you may have lived in our Third 
District, you can be justly proud—as I am— 
of our northern Nassau County region. 

The most recently available figures pub- 
lished here in W. show that our 
Third District of New York ranks fourth 
among the Nation’s 435 congressional dis- 
tricts in the educational attainment of our 
residents, second in the United States in 
median annual family income, and well above 
both the National and State employment 
averages. 

To have been able to serve the people of 
such an outstanding area as ours for these 
past 11 years in Congress is a source of great 
gratification to me. 

Our local newspapers continue to do a fine 
job of keeping us well informed about pub- 
lic affairs. To help them perform this es- 
sential public service—to help you keep 
posted—I have recently inaugurated a weekly 
newspaper column from our Nation’s Capital. 
My commentary on national and world affairs 
is distributed to every newspaper in the dis- 
trict. If you're not already a regular reader 
of your local papers, I'd suggest that you 
become one—it’s a great way to keep yourself 
up-to-date on events in your community, 
town, county, State, and Nation. 

My column will supplement my news re- 
leases on specific subjects, and this report to 
every family in our district. Td like to be 
able to send you these letters more often, but 
they're not published at taxpayers’ expense, 
and thus can appear only as funds are col- 
lected by a citizens’ committee of public- 
spirited residents. My weekly report in the 
papers will serve to fill the gaps between 
these letters. 

Now, what's going on in Washington, and 
in the world? 

In the field of foreign affairs, I regret to 
state that the U.S. position has deteriorated 
to the point where I foresee tremendous peril 
to this Republic if steps are not taken 
quickly and firmly to correct the situation. 

Do we have an American foreign policy 
today? We do not. We have nothing more 
than a confused, contradictory collection of 
many differing, often mutually self-defeating 
policies toward various countries. 

Why? Because today, as the free world 
continues to look to us for leadership against 
Communist aggrandizement, some so-called 
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experts in our State Department are obsessed 
with the notion that a soft, yielding US. 
policy toward the Kremlin will transform 
the power-hungry Russian Bear into a 
cuddly, harmless puppy. This fond hope de- 
fies almost a half-century of history; it 
ignores the long record of Red treachery in 
foreign relations. But that seems to make no 
difference to these “soft liners”—and under 
the Johnson administration, they have their 


y. 

With what result? We're trying to face 
in two opposite directions at once. : 

We're supporting both sides in the cold 
war. While with one hand we spend bil- 
lions for defense (justified only by the 
threat. of world Communist ) and 
more billions in foreign aid to help stop 
Red expansion abroad, our other hand signs 
a test ban treaty giving Khrushchev a nu- 
clear arms advantage, and grants U.S. credits 
for huge wheat shipments to Russia, reliev- 
ing Khrushchev of internal pressure and of 
the need to send his soldiers and arms-plant 
workers to labor on Soviet farms. 

This administration has made a tragic 
error. It has misinterpreted the American 
public's strong desire for peace ta be a de- 
sire for appeasement—which history has 
proved time and again to be a sure road to 
war. 

Has this “soft” attitude made the Com- 
munists our friends? Read your papers: 
The Reds shoot down a lost U.S. training 
plane over East Germany. Pro-Communists 
in Zanzibar expel our diplomats at gunpoint. 
Laos sinks deeper into the Red morass, drag- 
ging Cambodia along. Communist Vietcong 
guerrillas in Vietnam gain and are 
reported to have offered a $250 bounty for 
every American killed. The Reds incite de- 
portation of U.S. educators from Ghana: 
President Johnson is hanged in effigy in 
Greece. 

Closer to home (as predicted in my last 
report to you), Castro exports men and arms 
to foment rebellions in Latin America. 
Cuban weapons are smuggled into Vene- 
zuela, where Americans are kidnaped and 
U.S. property burned. Castro’s agitators 
encourage bloody riots in Panama; U.S. sol- 
diers are killed and relations are severed 
for the first time in history. Castro ar- 
rogantly shuts off the water supply for our 
nayal base at Guantanamo, which I visited 
in January. 

Our alliances grow shakier. Our NATO 
“partner,” General de Gaulle of France, now 
snuggles up to Red China. Britain’s Prime 
Minister Home points caustically to our 
Government-backed wheat sale to Khru- 
shchev, then (using our error to justify his 
own) defies our “blockade” by selling buses 
to Khrushehev's stooge, Castro. 

All across the globe, our enemies are spit- 
ting into American faces, tearing down 
American flags, stoning and bombing Amer- 
ican installations, shooting down American 
planes, stealing American property (or de- 
stroying what they can't steal), murdering 
American citizens—and laughing at the im- 
potent “giant of the West.” 

What has our President done? He has 
issued a statement to the effect that we 
are beloved all over the world—that those 
who express concern about the situation 
are nothing more than bellyachers.“ 

I care far less about our being “beloved” 
abroad than I care about our being re- 
spected, by both our friends and our enemies. 

Our superb human and natural resources, 
our unexcelled economic system, our long- 
established devotion to liberty—all these 
cause free nations to look to us for leader- 
ship. But true leadership demands the re- 
spect of those whom one would lead, as 
well as one’s adversaries—and, even more 
important, the will to lead. 

We have already lost the respect of our 
enemies; we are fast losing that of those we 
count on our side in the struggle of freedom 
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against slavery, because—by catering to the 
slave masters—our administration seems to 
have lost the will to exercise the strong, 
positive leadership which the struggle re- 
quires. 

I. therefore, suggest to the President that 
he (1) abandon at once the present appease- 
ment of the Soviets and their satellites, in- 
cluding Cuba; (2) remove from influential 
posts in Government those who have not 
learned that coddling of aggressors leads only 
to war; (3) make no more agreements with 
the Reds unless what we do is matched by 
enforceable concessions from them; and (4) 
take whatever steps are necessary, now, to 
regain respect for the United States, our flag, 
and our citizens everywhere in the world. 

Those who understand world communism's 
goals support a strong American defense 
system. I will continue to vote for all meas- 
ures necessary to keep our country secure 
against enemies within and without. An 
effectively planned and administered pro- 
gram of military and economic aid to our real 
friends abroad is a vital part of our defense 
system, and I have always supported foreign 
aid which served this purpose, 

In recent years, however, much of our 
money has been ladled out to governments 
hostile to the United States, to political 
grafters, and for projects of questionable 
value. The President has been urged to re- 
assess our whole program, reduce our aid, 
and concentrate it where It will work to the 
best effect. 

I agree with these suggestions, and I voted 
for the reduced $2.8 billion aid fund ap- 
proved by the House—but I refused to vote 
for the President's amendment authorizing 
U.S. credits for Soviet wheat purchases. To 
combine in one bill financial support both 
for and against communism violates the 
whole purpose of foreign aid. 

Voting for all appropriations and against 
all taxes may be one road to reelection, but 
it just doesn't make sense in terms of our 
national economy. Fiscal responsibility is 
the cornerstone of our strength and pros- 
perity. Our Government cannot forever con- 
tinue to spend more than it takes in, Deficit 
spending must stop; a limit must be set and 
observed. That’s why I voted against in- 
creasing the U.S. debt limit to $307 billion 
(June), to $309 billion (August) and again 
(in November) to 6315 billion—an incredible 
$1,750 Federal debt in the name of each man, 
woman, and child in America in your name. 

I have always fought for tax reduction— 
but only if accompanied by reduced Federal 
spending toward a balanced budget. This 
has been my position as a member of the tax- 
writing House Ways and Means Committee. 
After President Johnson submitted a budget 
which (on the surface, at least) trims US. 
expenditures, I voted for the tax cut—but I 
intend tò hold the President to his promises, 
and will vote for no unnecessary new ex- 
penditures which will make our monstrous 
debt even bigger. 

My proposed constitutional amendment 
permitting the recital of a noncompulsory, 
nondenominational prayer in U.S. public 
schools, has been bottled up (with similar 
bills) in a committee, for almost 2 years. 
I've written to the President, asking that 
he demand action; not having had the 
courtesy of a reply, I have signed the dis- 
charge petition to bring this bill to the 
House floor for a vote. The House Republi- 
can Policy Committee has approved the 
prayer amendment; one word from the Pres- 
ident would assure the prayer bill of bi- 
partisan support and prompt enactment. 

My proposal allowing tax deductions for 
college tuition was beaten in the Senate by 
three votes, when Senators HUMPHREY, 


and voted against their own bill. The Pres- 
ident opposed it, and the AFL-CIO called it 
a “rich man's bill"—a ridiculous charge. 
This defeat denied middle income parents 
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much needed relief. I voted for the Voca- 
tional Education and Higher Education Acts, 
and would have supported the Health Pro- 
fessions Education Act had it not been 
badly drawn. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 has won its 
first round, in the House. I voted for this 
bill, as I have for every measure intended to 
protect the rights of all Americans on an 
equal basis, regardless of race, creed, color, 
or national origin. The real test will come 
in the Senate, where I trust that President 
Johnson’ newly found enthusiasm for civil 
rights will persuade his 2 to 1 majority ratify 
our action. In the final analysis, only com- 
monsense and understanding can make this 
legislation effective; neither violence nor 
civil disobedience is the solution. 

“Medicare,” the misnamed King-Anderson 
bill to provide very limited health services 
for persons 65 or older out of social security 
taxes, is again before my committee—and I 
still oppose it, as being (1) inadequate, cov- 
ering only one-third of needs, or $9 per 
month, (2) inequitable; overtaxing younger 
workers to pay others’ bills, and taxing mil- 
Honaire and worker at the same rate, (3) 
costly, eventually boosting your social secur- 
ity taxes to 11 percent or more, (4) danger- 
ous, further weakening the solvency of the 
whole social security system, now $330 bil- 
Uon in the red, (5) inefficient, creating new 
bureaucratic red tape, hiking costs and 
paperwork and delaying needed hospitaliza- 
tion, and above all (6) unnecessary, in that 
the Kerr-Mills Act (which I supported, and 
which is now in effect or going into effect in 
42 jurisdictions including New York) pro- 
vides more and better medical-care aid for 
people 65 and over who can't afford it. 

By 1968, with King-Anderson medicare, 
you will be paying 6253.50 (average) each 
year in social security taxes, with a like 
amount paid by your employer—but to pro- 
vide only limited hospital and after-hospital 
nursing home care, plus some home health 
services, In contrast, the existing Kerr- 
Milis Act covers all these, plus doctors’ and 
Surgeons’ services, private nursing, physical 
therapy, dental work, lab and X-ray services, 
prescribed drugs, eyeglasses, dentures, and 
prosthetic devices. Under Kerr-Mills, any 
senior citizen who needs financial aid for 
medical care can get it. I am willing to 
consider other feasible solutions to the 
problem, but up to now the administration 
has been adamant in its insistence on 
compulsion. 

Because I am interested in the health 
problems of our older people, I would appre- 
ciate being informed of any case of a citizen 
65 or over in our district who is being denied 
any physician-prescribed hospital or after- 
hospital nursing home care because he or she 
cannot afford such services. Names, ad- 
dresses, and details will be held strictly 
confidential. 

In the 1963 session of the 88th Congress, 
I was unrecorded on only 6 of the 119 record 
votes taken, for a 95-percent on-the-record 
commitment score. My 1964 record is 100 
percent. 

Among the votes I've cast, in addition to 
those mentioned above and others to cut 
costs of certain U.S. programs, were votes for 
the Equal Pay Act (equal pay for equal work 
regardless of the worker’s sex), against the 
“political pork" Area Redevelopment. Act, for 
necessary Space Agency funds, for grants for 
vital work in mental retardation, for a long- 
overdue pay hike for servicemen (who have 
been leaving the services in alarming num- 
bers), against farm subsidies which keep 
your food prices too high, for the Clean Air 
Act to stem pollution, against the unneeded 
“Department of Urban Affairs,” and for ex- 
tension of the Civil Rights Commission's life. 


port 

.. Everyone who 

wrote to me about it received a reply, in- 

cluding the comedian who wrote: “Some nut 
1 
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sent me a newsletter and signed your name 
to it.” I appreciate all views, and all vis- 
itors to my offices, both in Washington and 
in the district, are most welcome—as are 
your letters. I continue to be proud and 
honored to represent you. 

Your Congressman, 

STEVEN B, DEROUNIAN. 


The War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1964 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
wholeheartedly in favor of the Presi- 
dent’s war on poverty plans, and have 
introduced H.R. 10462, identical with the 
administration's bill, to show my strong 
support. 

The bill provides programs which will 
Strike at the roots of poverty to end the 
vicious cycle which begins with low in- 
come and continues through inadequate 
education to the final point of economic 
incapacity, This cycle must be broken. 

Assistance to the youth of our Nation 
is one of my primary objectives. I con- 
sider the provisions relating to the three 
new programs to benefit our young peo- 
ple, of greatest importance. I believe 
that the Job Corps, the work training 
program, and the work-study program, 
will prove most efficacious in opening 
job and school opportunities to the one- 
half million young Americans whose 
future otherwise would be filled with 
endless frustrations, hopelessness, and 
poverty. A cry of despair is heard 
throughout our land; it is shocking to 
realize that although we are the richest 
nation in the world, one-fifth of our 
people suffer cruel deprivations and lack 
of opportunities which in turn entrap 
the young in the continuing environment 
of hopelessness, often through genera- 
tions. 

The Job Corps aims fof the social re- 
habilitation of 100,000 young men. It is 
emphasized that the conservation camps 
and job training centers which would be 
established in various parts of the coun- 
try would serve as educational institu- 
tions rather than as mere camps for the 
underprivileged. The proposed work- 
training program would provide voca- 
tional training and part-time work for 
200,000 young men and women in proj- 
ects to be administered by State and 
local governments and nonprofit agen- 
cies. The work-study program would 
help our deserving and qualified young 
people who are now denied college edu- 
cation by economic circumstances. Thus 
we would utilize brainpower and skill 
presently being wasted. There are nu- 
merous other helpful provisions in the 
bill; among them, the authority to re- 
cruit and train volunteers for the war 
against poverty. 

The investment we make in carrying 
out the provisions of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 will be repaid many 
times over, and measured against the 
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inestimable benefits which will accrue to 
the youth of our Nation and our future 
economy, it is a modest one, 

Congress must hear the pleas of the de- 
spairing, underprivileged people, young 
and old, of this Nation. It is my earnest 
hope that the Congress will pass this 
necessary and beneficial bill which will 
enable us at least to start the long, up- 
hil fight against poverty, which has been 
aptly termed a “domestic enemy which 
threatens the strength of our Nation and 
the welfare of our people.” The sooner 
we can implement the programs pro- 
vided by the bill, the sooner we start to 
saye the youth of our country. Our 
enemy, poverty, can and must be con- 
quered. Š 


Twenty Million Rural Folks Speak Out on 
Rural Electrification Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, over 7,500 members of rural 
electric cooperatives gathered in Dallas, 
Tex., last week for the 22d annual meet- 
ing of the National Rural Electric Co-op 
Association—NRECA. They were rep- 
resenting 981 rural power systems which 
have made—and are continuing to 
Make—significant contributions to the 
Progress of the Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Would like to include in the RECORD some 
of the resolutions which were passed by 
the delegates to this convention. These 
resolutions are the product of 10 regional 
NRECA meetings plus intensive study in 
depth by the resolutions committee of 
the opportunities and obstacles that lie 
before the rural electric cooperatives of 
the United States. Debated and ap- 
Proved by the delegates of NRECA's 981 
Member systems, the resolutions repre- 
Sent the thinking of 20 million rural 
oe served by rural electric coopera- 

ves: 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE 220 NRECA ANNUAL 
MEETING 

RURAL TELEPHONE LOAN AUTHORIZATION 

Be it resolved, That we support the loan 
authortzation which will be requested by 
the National Telephone Cooperative Associa- 
tion for fiscal year 1965, and urged REA to 
Promote the extension of adequate and re- 
liable telephone service through rural tele- 
Phone cooperatives to all rural areas of the 


country. 
CAPITAL BUDGET 
Be it resolved, That Congress is urged to 
adopt a capital budget for Federal Govern- 
ment fiscal operations that will clearly dis- 
Unguish between operating expenditures 
and capital investments, such as self-liqul- 


dating REA loans and Federal power invest- 
ments, 


SECTION 5 LOANS 


Whereas the rural electric systems are vi- 
tally concerned with and are heavily en- 
Saged in efforts to renew the opportunities 
in rural America for providing a decent 
Standard of living for a maximum number 
ot rural people; and 
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Whereas the section 5 loans program is in 
effective means of helping in instances 
where no other help is available: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we support the principle 
that REA should continue to make section 
5 loans which meet all legal and administra- 
tive requirements, when such loans are es- 
sential to and will make an effective con- 
tribution to economic and community de- 
velopment in rural electric service areas. 

POWER COMPANY TAX SUBSIDIES 

Whereas the power companies have col- 
lected from consumers, including rural elec- 
trices who buy wholesale power from them 
almost $2 billion in Federal taxes which 
they have kept under the provisions of sec- 


_tions 167 and 163 of the Internal Revenue 


Code; and 

Whereas the Internal Revenue Act of 1962 
affords another tax subsidy in the form of a 
3-percent tax credit to utilities for doing 
what they as public utilities must do any- 
way, tliat is, add new capacity to serve their 
growing loads, and this windfall will amount 
to more than $4 billion in the next 20 years; 
and the tax bill passed by Congress in Febru- 
ary contains in section 203(e)(3) provisions 
precluding consumers from benefiting in this 
tax cut; and 

Whereas the power companies for years 
have alleged that they can supply all fore- 
seeable power needs, with no public as- 
sistance, financial or otherwise: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we call to the attention of 
the Congress and the Federal Power Com- 
mission that there is no justification for 
these tax subsidies, and urge that they be 
eliminated. 


\ REA APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1965 


Be it resolved, That we support the Presi- 
dent's budget request for $300 million reg- 
ular authorization and 665 million joint 
electric and telephone contingency authori- 
zation for fiscal year 1965; provided, how- 
ever, that the NRECA Legislative Committee 
is authorized to adjust the amounts to be 
requested in the event the annual survey 
makes such adjustment necessary; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress to 
appropriate the administrative funds for 
REA requested in the President's budget; 
and be it further = 

Resolved, That we oppose any limitation 
on the REA Administrator in the exercise 
of his duties under the Rural Electrification 
Act, and we urge the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the Congress to eliminate the 
burdensome requirements imposed on REA 
in the 1964 reports. 

INVESTIGATION OF POWER COMPANIES 

Whereas some power companies are charg- 
ing rates which produce substantially more 
than a fair rate of return on investment and 
use portions of their income for antirural 


‘electric and antiresource development cam- 


paigns; and 

Whereas Senator Ler Mercatr, of Montana, 
has unvelled this operation in all of its 
despicable and unsavory detall: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend Senator MET- 
caLF for his efforts and urge him to continue 
to expose these nefarious operations and 

of vilification; and be it further 

Resolved, That the appropriate committees 
of Congress and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion be urged to investigate and publicize 
excess earnings and their use in propaganda 
and lobbying campaigns, and to take steps to 
end these abuses, - 
STUDY OF CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS AND MEANS 

Whereas adequate capital financing at low 
interest rates is vital to the future of our 
program; and 

Whereas our capital requirements will con- 
tinue to rise in the future, possibly exceeding 
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at some future time the amounts which Con- 
gress can or will make available through 
REA: Now, therefore, be it : 
Resolved, That we approve the proposal 
that NRECA and REA conduct studies in 
depth of the future capital requirements of 
rural electrification and means of meeting 
them, including an examination of the feasi- 
bility of obtaining funds in private money 
markets, and an appraisal of the modifica- 
tions (if any) which should be sought in 
REA financing. 
REA INTEREST RATES AND LOAN TERMS 


Be it resolved, That we reaffirm our long- 
standing support of the present REA interest 
rate and loan terms in order that the rural 
electric systems and the rural telephone 
cooperatives may be able to carry out the 
Rural Electrification Act, as amended, in 
building a better rural America. E 

TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY j 

Whereas rural electric systems in most 
States continue to be harrassed by territorial 
invasions, and the resultant loss of service 
area and consumers make even more dif- 
ficult the already burdensome task of pro- 
viding dependable, low-cost service on an 
area-coverage basis; and 

Whereas we reafirm the unrestricted right 
and responsibility of rural electric systems 
to serve those areas in which they initiated 
service, and we oppose pirating of area and 
consumers by any other electric utility sys- 
tems: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress and appro- 
priate officials in State and Federal Govern- 
ments be urged to take all actions available 
to them in exploring and promoting such 
measures as may be possible to protect rural 
electric systems against violations of terri- 
tory, pirating of members, and condemnation 
of properties; and in particular, that they 
be urged to recognize that it is detrimental 
to the public interest to foster or to permit 
invasion of areas served through area-cover- 
age loans. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION JURISDICTION 


Whereas the Federal Power Commission 
has, in docket E-7113, issued show cause 
orders to three nonprofit, rural electric sys- 
tems for the purpose of de the ju- 
risdictional status of said systems, “and those 
similarly situated,” before said Commission; 
and = 

Whereas the Committee on Appropriations 
of the U.S. Senate has directed the Federal 
Power Commission to not expend funds in 
further attempts to assist such jurisdiction; 
and 


Whereas the Federal Power Commission 
has expressly rejected this mandate of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations; and 

Whereas the three rural electric systems, 
and the 400 systems which have intervened 
in FPC docket E-7113, have already expended 
$67,000 in defending themselves against FPC 
jurisdiction; without allowance for the cost 
of further proceedings before FPC and judi- 
cial appeals therefrom estimated to cost in 
excess of $300,000; and 

Whereas the Federal Power Commission 
has or initiated investigations 
into, the wholesale contracts under which 
certain nonprofit, rural electric systems pur- 
chase power and energy from investor-owned 
companies; thereby imposing further costs 
of litigation on such systems and preventing 
or inhibiting the purchase by them of such 
wholesale power at lowest cost; and 

Whereas the Rural Electrification Act of 
1936 was enacted subsequent to the Federal 
Power Act of 1935 and conferred on the REA 
Administrator complete authority to exercise 
Federal regulation and control over the elec- 
tric systems which it empowered. him to fi- 
nance; and 

Whereas the exercise of jurisdiction over 
nonprofit, rural electric systems, or their 
wholesale power contracts, does not serve the 
public interest, duplicates and is in conflict 
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with the powers and duties delegated by 
Congress to the REA Administrator, and is 
beyond the authority conferred on the Fed- 
eral Power Commission under the Federal 
Power Act of 1935 as amended; and 

Whereas legislation (S. 2028, H.R. 8023 and 
H.R. 8058) has been introduced in both 
Houses of Congress which would, by grant- 
ing nonprofit electric systems an express 
statutory exemption from FPC control, re- 
solve any question as to the jurisdictional 
status of such systems: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we hereby respectfully pe- 
tion the Congress of the United States to 
promptly enact legislation such as S. 2028, 
H.R. 8023 or H.R. 8058 to exempt from FPO 
jurisdiction nonprofit rural electric systems; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we petition the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation which 
would exempt from FPO jurisdiction trans- 
actions involving the wholesale sale for re- 
sale of power transmitted from a point with- 
in or at the boundary of a State where such 
sale is to a customer or customers prin- 
cipally engaged in the retail sale and distri- 
bution of electricity to ultimate consumers 
in the State of such wholesale sale or ad- 
joining States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the NRECA general man- 
ager is authorized and requested to coop- 
erate with all other groups and organiza- 
tions interested in securing enactment of 
the above mentioned legislation or similar 
legislation; and be it further 

Resolved, That we commend and express 
our appreciation to the Dairyland Power Co- 
operative, the Minnkota Power Cooperative 
and the South Central Rural Eleceric Coop- 
erative for defending FPO docket E-7113, 
and we renew our pledge of support for their 
support for their effort in said docket. 

PREFERENCE CLAUSE 


Whereas renewed attempts are being made 
by the power companies to destroy the prin- 
ciples that the benefits from the investment 
of the people’s money in the multiple-pur- 
pose resource development should belong to 
the people: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President, appropriate 
Cabinet members and heads of agencies, and 
the Congress be urged to oppose strongly 
all schemes that would subvert the public 
interest through breaching and weakening 
the preference clause, which has thus far 
prevented the Federal energy resources from 
falling completely under the control of the 
power companies, 

GENERATION AND TRANSMISSION LOANS 


Whereas the ability of rural electric sys- 
tems to fulfill their responsibilities is di- 
rectly dependent on their ability to obtain 
dependable low-cost wholesale energy; and 

Whereas in the face of dual rates, escalator 
clauses and opposition from commercial 
power companies, the availability of G. & T. 
loans from REA is the only means many 
systems have to secure a dependable and 
adequate supply of low-cost energy: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend and support 
Administrator Norman Clapp for continuing 
his efforts on behalf of the G. & T. program; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress of 
the United States to oppose any amendments 
to the REA Act which would require any 
change in the present established policy of 
the Administrator to make generation and 
transmission loans; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress of 
the United State to insure an effective G. & T, 
loan program by appropriating adequate 
REA loan funds to meet the needs of rural 
America for electric power. 

LEGISLATION BY COMMITTEE REPORT 

Whereas the Congress has conferred cer- 
tain powers upon the REA Administrator 
under the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, 
as amended; and 
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Whereas rural electric systems, financed 
by the Administrator under said act, have 
established the best repayment record in the 
history of Federal Government loan pro- 
grams, and together constitute the most ef- 
fective rural improvement program concelved 
during the 20th century; and 

Whereas investor-owned utility companies, 
which have traditionally opposed the rural 
electrification program, have petitioned the 
Congress over a period of years for amend- 
ment of the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 
to restrict authority for loans to construct 
generation and transmission facilities; and 

Whereas the Congress has steadfastly re- 
fused to so amend the act as requested by 
the companies; and 

Whereas the companies are now attempt- 
ing to misuse the Federal appropriation proc- 
ess by petitioning House and Senate Appro- 
priation Committees to place substantive 
restrictions on the REA Administrator as to 
G. & T. loans; and 

Whereas the restrictions on REA placed in 
the reports of the House and Senate Commit- 
tees on Appropriations for fiscal year 1964, 
will result in higher wholesale power costs 
and inability to construct generation and 
transmission facilities and will tend to deny 
REA financed G. & T. systems the right to in- 
8 with Federal power networks; 
an 

Whereas such restrictions have the prac- 
tical effect of law and thereby constitute leg- 
islation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we.respectfully petition the 
House and Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tees to not further restrict the REA Admin- 
istrator in the discharge of the duties and to 
remove such restrictions as have already been 
imposed, 


Statement of Col. John T. Carlton, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Before the 
House Subcommittee for Military Ap- 
propriations, March 19, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. SIKES, Mr. Speaker, I consider 
a statement submitted on March 19 to 
the Defense Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee to be suffi- 
ciently significant that it should be called 
to the attention of the entire member- 
ship of the Congress. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF COL, JOHN T, CARLTON, EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR, RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE THE 
HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE FOR MILITARY APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, we again wish to express our appre- 
ciation for the opportunity to appear before 
you this year, and each year, to present our 
views in connection with appropriations for 
the Reserve Forces, 

We are here, of course, to represent the 
views not of this small staff that appears 
before you, but of our entire membership, 
which includes virtually 100 percent of the 
leadership in the Reserve Forces of our vari- 
ous services. 

They are dedicated, experienced officers who 
are responsible citizens prominent in all 
walks of life in their communities. In addi- 
tion to being citizens and taxpayers, they are, 
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indeed, professionals as citizen soldiers. Of 
course, a large number are among those who 
fought and led our troops in World War II 
and Korea, but there is among them a large 
segment of our most responsible youth moy- 
‘ing forward to positions of importance in the 
Reserve Forces. They have given much 
thought to the problem of national security, 
and to their part in it. They are probably 
more aware than almost any other segment of 
our society of the need for achieveing ade- 
quate national security at the lowest possible 
cost. 

Last year we appeared before you shortly 
after the House Armed Services Committee 
had conducted a thorough review of the re- 
serve policies as a result of the Reserve Forces 
having been called upon twice, about a year 
apart, to augment our Active Forces in time 
of crisis. You will remember that the late 
President Kennedy, in speaking of this ac- 
tion, noted that, “For the first time our Re- 
serve Forces have been called upon to help 
prevent a war rather than fight one.” 

We quoted from the committee report re- 
sulting from this thorough review (H. 
Rept. No. 70, “Military Reserve Posture,” the 
report of Subcommittee No. 3 of the House 
Armed Services Committee, dated August 
17, 1962), an observation which was most 
significant. We consider this recommenda- 
tion just as valid today and deem it again 
appropriate to quote it: 

“10. That the annual Department of De- 
fense appropriation request for Reserve sup- 
port be adequate to maintain a Reserve 
Force in each military department commen- 
surate with its mobilization requirements 
and that the appropriation be made avall- 
able without the budgetary restrictions 
which now preclude the most effective use 
of these funds. Existing budgetary restric- 
tions established by DOD prevent shifting 
of these funds between various Reserve 
training programs and frustrates the ef- 
forts of service planners to utilize most 
advantageously the funds provided by Con- 
gress for maximum support of the individual 
Reserve programs.” 

Since there appears to us that in the fore- 
seeable future there will be no relaxation of 
this cold war and that this Nation is faced 
with the continued necessity to bear costs of 
standing military forces, we believe the Re- 
serves stand at the threshold of a period of 
even greater usefulness to this country. 

Thus we are convinced that a strengthened 
Reserve can well be a major factor in pro- 
viding the required national securty with 
the greatest economy to the taxpayer if the 
Reserve Forces are given the opportunity to 
rise to their full capabilities. 

This is why we are so fearful of the ob- 
vious and continued trend toward the ero- 
sion of the strength and effectiveness of 
these Reserves Forces. 

A quick review of the amount of money 
requested in personnel appropriations for 
the Reserve components of the services over 
the past 10 years will clearly headline this 
fact. 

These facts alone are enough to make us 
strive in every way and to strongly urge your 
committee to halt this erosion before it goes 
too far. 

Belleve us, we know the citizen soldier 
stands ready to sacrifice his time and to do 
his duty, given the tools to work with and 
the assurance of a stable and viable Reserve 

program. Your committee is in the best 
position to provide these tools and this as- 
surance. 

However, Mr. Chairman, our appearance 
today is based upon a need that goes beyond 
these temporal requirements covering only 
the next fiscal year for the Reserve Forces 
of the various military services. There is 
in truth a continuing effort which gives 
threat of reaching fruition this next year to 
write the Reserves out of the national de- 
fense picture and to relegate them far below 
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any second-class standard than they have 
ever occupied before. When we recall the 
Tinging tributes to the performances of the 
Reserves in the Berlin crisis and in the Cuban 
confrontation and the tributes paid to these 
thousands of citizen soldiers from throughout 
the United States by the President and by 
the Secretary of Defense and others, it seems 
utterly inconsistent that the Defense De- 
partment should consider reducing and 
weakening the Reserves rather than giving 
them greater strength, better training, and 
more equipment. The citizen-soldier tradi- 
tion has been our basic military policy for 
nearly 200 years. In this day when the Presl- 
dent is speaking about meeting social needs 
by cutting down on the defense budget it 
should not be necessary for anyone to reit- 
erate the fact that the maintenance of Re- 
serves cost but a fraction of what is required 
for maintaining comparable active duty 
forces. 

I believe that the Congress recognizes these 
historic facts and will act accordingly. We 
feel very strongly that the Congress must do 
more than acquiesce in previous policy; it 
must take positive action to obtain some 
assurance that the Reserve Forces will be 
Maintained throughout the national commu- 
nity as a means of providing not only a ready 
Mobilization base but of keeping the people 
of the United States convinced that every in- 
dividual citizen owes his services in 
times of military crises to the country and 
that these citizens must be prepared to give 
this service with competence and some hope 
Of success, For, as Rousseau stated in the 
18th century: “As soon as public service 
Ceases to be the chief business of the citi- 
Zens, and they would rather serve with their 
money than with their persons, the state is 
not far from its fall.” 

The following is a brief outline of our anal- 
ysis of the situation facing the Reserve Forces 
Of each of the military services resulting from 
the current departmental budget request. 
Our recommendations concern each service's 
appropriation and are made with a view of 
Preventing, during fiscal year 1965 any iur- 
ther erosion to the Reserve Forces: 

ARMY RESERVE APPROPRIATIONS 


The ROA supports the fiscal year 1965 
appropriations for the “Reserve Personnel 
Army” requested by DOD and the DA as 
Presented in the request made by Maj. Gen. 
William J. Sutton, Chief of Army Reserve, in 
hearings held by this subcommittee on Janu- 
ary 20, 1964, totaling $242.9 million, which 
includes $15.5 million for Army ROTC. 

Although the DOD and DA have pro- 
gramed a paid drill end strength of 300,000 
Tor fiscal year 1965, it must be pointed out 
that funds were requested to support only 
an end strength of 285,000, the highest 
Strength it has been estimated could be 
Attained by the end of the fiscal year 1965. 

The aggressive recruiting program initiated 
by DA in line with the request made by 

to reach the 300,000 end strength in 
the fiscal year 1964 appropriations shows a 
Possibility of exceeding the estimated end 
Strength of 285,000.. Last year's downtrend 
in strength has been stopped and a con- 
tinuing upward trend has been established. 
In line with the policy established last year 
it fs requested, that should a supplemental 
budget be necessary, that it will be fully 
Supported by your committee. The pattern 
Previously established by your committee has 
Served as an excellent and outstanding exam- 
ble of the recognition of the necessity for and 
desire of Congress to maintain the strength 
of our Reserves. The aggressive recruiting 
Program undertaken by DA in the fulfill- 
Ment of your recognition and desires is 
Worthy of note, 

ROA compliments the wisdom of this com- 
mittee and the Congress in the strong rec- 
Ognition given the Army Reserve technician 
Program which was covered in detail in H.R. 
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7179—fiscal year 1964 hearings. This pro- 
gram will enable personnel of the USAR 
units to more fully devote their time to 
training and be relieved of the time-consum- 
ing administrative, supply, and maintenance 
tasks which are essential, and which are be- 
yond the capabilities of assigned Reserve per- 
sonnel to perform during regular training 
assemblies. This will alleviate somewhat the 
extra time spent by personnel, if you will, a 
personal sacrifice of their own time from 
their regular civilian employment in order 
to keep their units in the best possible state 
of training. 

Speaking of the strength of our Reserves I 
am deeply concerned at the attempt at the 
continued erosion of our Reserve Forces. I 
refer particularly to recent articles in the 
newspapers, and that is placing the lower 
priority Reserves in such a low place of pri- 
ority for support that we will have virtually 
no mobilization base beyond the 22 division 
high priority forces, a force that would be 
inadequate for the support of an operation 
of the magnitude of Korea, a limited war 
operation that could very well occur again 
and in the not too distant future. 

Remember that this 22 division force con- 
sists of 16 divisions of our Active Army and 
6 high priority divisions and their support- 
ing forces from the Reserve components. Of 
the Active Army divisions, five are in Europe 
unavallable for deployment elsewhere, like- 
wise two divisions in Korea. If we are ever 
faced with the deployment of nine divisions 
force as we were in Korea (eight Army; 
one Marine), they would have to be re- 
placed in the Conus with a minimum of 
delay. Where are they to come from unless 
we have a bigger base than the 22 division 
high priority force? Hence our concern over 
the forces in lower priority and a tendency 
to eventually erode them from our Reserve 
Forces. 

With the unsettled conditions in the 
world today—Vietnam is one outstanding 
example—Cyprus, another, there is always 
the possibility that our forces might be 
needed in several areas at the same time. 
The necessity for an adequate mobilization 
base cannot be overemphasized. 


NAVAL RESERVE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, when we were here before you last 
year, we were in the happy position of being 
able to report to you that the Naval Re- 
serve budget, while austere, was adequate 
and that we had no increases to recom- 
mend, and, instead, urged your approval of 
the requests of the Navy Department. 

While there has been a small increase in 
the overall money recommended in this 
year’s Naval Reserve budget, nevertheless, 
the increases are not adequate to meet the 
requirements; they do not even offset the 
new cost increases. 

This committee has always insisted that 
the Army Reserve and the Army National 
Guard strength be maintained. At times, 
the committee has placed mandatory lan- 
guage in the appropriation for these two Re- 
serve components. At other times, the com- 
has indicated in legislation that if 
necessary to maintain the authorized 
strength, the Congress would entertain a 
deficiency appropriation. 

We are confident that you belleve with 
equal interest that the Naval Reserve pro- 
gram also should meet its authorized 
strength. The proposed budget now before 
you does not do this, Instead, it levels the 
Naval Reserve program off at an average 
strength of 125,000 officers and men for 
Navy's Selected Reserve. The D“ day re- 
quirements of the Selected Reserve program 
have been made unmistakeably clear by Vice 
Admiral Smedberg in his appearances be- 
fore the posture hearings and other com- 
mittees in the House and Senate. The re- 
quirement is for 166,000 officers and men. 
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This budget levels it off at 125,000. We be- 
lieve and hope that you insist that the 
Naval Reserve program be given the same 
support toward reaching its authorized 
strength that is given to other components, 
and that an increase in strength be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1965 to permit the 
program to grow toward meeting it. The 
“old saw” advanced by comptrollers that the 
Navy should not be given additional funds 
because it is unable to maintain a greater 
strength, simply has no validity. As of to- 
day, the Navy's Selected Reserve is at a 
strength of 130,000 and the Navy is being 
required to reduce this strength to 126,000. 
Recruiting programs have been slowed and 
qualified officers and enlisted men are being 
thrown out of the Selected Reserve program 
in order to reduce the strength to meet fis- 
cal, not mobilization, requirements. 

We, therefore, ask the committee to in- 
crease the Reserve personnel, Navy appro- 
priation to permit an increase in the aver- 
age strength for the Selected Reserve from 
125,000 to 132,000. This will require an in- 
crease of $2,742,000. 

Year before last, the Congress, at our re- 
quest, increased the line item covering cate- 
gory D training from a token number to 
12,000. This line item includes those offi- 
cers and men in the specialist program who 
drill without pay, but get active duty for 
training with pay. All of the increase that 
was authorized at that time was used effec- 
tively. Last year, the budget included ade- 
quate funds for this item. This year, how- 
ever, the budgeteers’ axes have been swung 
again. This line item has been reduced sub- 
stantially, when, as a matter of fact, there 
is a particularly urgency to increase it in 
the 1965 budget. This urgency resides in 
the fact that many enlisted men will return 
to the Reserve program after having com- 
pleted 2 years of active duty and will be 
assigned to the Fleet Augmentation Divi- 
sions, By the reduction of this line item, 
these men will be denied active duty for 
training with pay. It is especially impor- 
tant for them to retrain their skills by going 
to sea annually. We, therefore, urge the 
committee to increase this line item to in- 
clude 8,500 officers and 6,000 enlisted men. 
This will increase the cost by the sum of 
$700,000. 

In this year’s appropriation, another item 
relating to the Reserve program requires an 
increase which, while small, nevertheless, is 
of great importance to the Reserve program, 
This particular increase is the operation 
and maintenance budget under the caption 
“Direct program, general expenses, naval 
personnel,” A portion of these funds are 
urgently needed for the maintenance of our 
Naval Reserve training centers which are 
located in every State of the Union. They 
cover replacement of supplies, operation and 
maintenance of motor vehicles, janitorial 
and building maintenance, increase in lease 
and rental costs, and replacement of minor 
logistical support equipment such as student 
chairs, typewriters, and personnel training 
equipment. í 

Mr. Chairman, our Naval Reserve training 
centers are maintained at a cost less than 
that required by the General Services Ad- 
ministartion to maintain their activities in 
a caretaker status, Each year there has been 
a deferral of requirements in this appropria- 
tion. In order to maintain these training 
centers in decent condition and to provide 
the services necessary for the reservists who 
drill in the centers, an additional $1 million 
is needed. We, therefore, request that this 
committee increase this program activity 
from $89,800,000 to $90,800,000 to provide 
these funds. 

One other item in the Naval Reserve budget 
needs your attention. This comes under the 
heading of “Military construction, Naval Re- 
serve.“ The Naval Reserve was the first serv- 
ice to commence construction of Reserve 
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training centers after World War II, and the 
construction at that time was accomplished 
on a most economical basis by using surplus 
quonset huts and contruction of that nature. 
Many of them now urgently need replace- 
ment. The replacement authority has been 
hard to get and Navy requests have been 
moderate, However, there aré two training 
centers, which are not included in the present 
appropriation, which urgently need replace- 
ment. Their omission from the budget was 
due entirely to budget limitations. These 
training centers are located at Cape Gi- 
rardeau, Mo., and Perth Amboy, NJ: We urge 
that they be added to the budget by increas- 
ing the appropriation military construction, 
Naval Reserve, by the amount of $1,200,000 
for construction costs of these centers. 

To recapitulate, we urge the committee to 
make the following increases: 

Reserve personnel, Navy—increase by $3,- 
442,000 as detailed: i 

Pay and allowances, active duty for train- 
ing, enlisted personnel: Item 1B (1) increase 
to 95,270 men—increased cost, $742,000; Item 
1B (4) increase to 5,000 men—increased cost, 
$700,000. 

Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, 
enlisted personnel: Item 1D (1) increase to 
91,050 men—increased cost, 62 million. 

Operation and maintenance, Navy—in- 
crease by $1 million: Item—general expenses, 
Navy personnel, for proper maintenance of 
Naval Reserve centers. 

Military construction, Naval Reserve—in- 
‘crease by $1,200,000: Item major construc- 
tion, to permit urgently needed replacement 
construction of two Naval Reserve training 
centers. ’ 

MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


Last year we enjoyed the same pleasant 
situation regarding the Marine Corps Reserve 
that applied to the Naval Reserve. This 
year, the budget is short of supporting the 
Marine Corps Reserve at its authorized 
strength. As has been explained to the com- 
mittee, the Marine Corps has reorganized its 
Reserve program to provide a fourth Marine 
division and a fourth Marine Air Wing to 
the Fleet Marine Force on mobilizations, 
The personnel needed to man this organiza- 
tion is a minimum of 61,000, This 
strength was authorized by the Joint Chiefs 
and approved by the Secretary of Defense.. 

However, the budgeteers got into the pic- 
ture and set the strength at the same level 
which prevailed last year, 45,000 officers and 
men. The Marine Corps has never had trou- 
ble in recruiting personnel strength, but it is 
prevented from reaching its required number 
of 51,000 by budgetary limitations. 

It is just as important for the Marine Corps 
to achieve its authorized strength as it is for 
the Army or the National Guard or the Navy 
toreach theirs. We, therefore, urge the com- 
mittee to increase the appropriation Reserve. 
personnel, Marine Corps sufficiently to permit 
the Marine Corps to increase its strength by 
3,000 men in order to grow toward its re- 
quired strength. The cost of this addition 
would be approximately $1,200,000. 

AIR FORCE RESERVE 


The Department of Defense request is $59.2 
million of which $7.85 million is for ROTC 
and the remainder, $51.35 million is for Re- 
serve component personnel. = 

The amount requested for Reserve com- 
ponent personnel is slightly over $1 millión 
more than appropriated in fiscal year 1964, 
all of which, and much more, will be eaten 
up by the 1963 pay increase. This means 
very simply, the Alr Force Reserve is being 
subjected to what is commonly called pro- 
gram depression. In other words, this is a 
smaller program, trainingwise than last year 
by several million dollars, 

This Is further aggravated because of the 
amazing job our Reserve leaders have done 

m recruiting personnel in the past year. The 
, new fiscal year will find the Air Force Re- 
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serve starting out at full authorized strength. 


This, of course, was not the case at the be- 


ginning of fiscal year 1964 at which time the 
Air Force Reserve had not recovered from the 
personnel losses resulting from the Berlin 
and Cuban callups. 

From the information available to us, it 
looks as If this Air Force budget request per- 
haps will keep the flying unit program above 
the water level, thus this aspect can be con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

However, again the budget request falls to 
provide for 48 drills for the recovery program 
units or for input of nonprior service per- 
sonnel. The testimony before your commit- 
tee of General Moore, Director of Personnel 
Planning, and Colonel Twomey of the Air 
Force Secretary's Office brought out by ques- 
tions from Congressman SIKES, has clearly 
indicated that the Air Force has hardened 
its requirements in this but there is 
a great need for $3.4 million to provide for 
the full training program. 

We would like to point out here that Con- 
gressman HÉBERT, chairman of the Reserve 
Subcommittee of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, has introduced legislation (H.R. 8740) 
to require 48 paid drills for these units, and 
General LeMay in his military posture 
statement before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee has strongly supported this action. 
The climate now is finally right for provid- 
ing these vitally needed drill periods for re- 
covery units, and we respectfully but strongly 
urge this committee to provide the required 
88.4 million. j 

If this money is not provided, it will com- 
pel the Air Force to pay for this added train- 
ing by robbing the one remaining major 
program in the Air Force Reserve. This is 
the individual training program. 

This program, vital to fleshing out the 
Active Forces during an emergency, has suf- 
fered serious losses over the past several 
years. It contains some of the finest reserv- 
ists in the program, many possessing talents 
and skills not available elsewhere, 

Last year we testified to the fact that in 
the several years past the individuals in this 
augmentation program have been afforded, 
on the average, only one 15-day active duty 
training tour every 3 years. This year’s Air 
Force budget request will provide even fewer 
annual tours than previously. These reduc- 
tions are hurting the program badly. There- 
fore, any further inroads which would be 
required under the current budget request 
to provide 48 drills for the Recovery program 
would be crippling indeed. 

This, we feel, is all the more reason to in- 
clude the additional $3.4 million in reserve 
personnel appropriations. This increase 
will bring the Air Force Reserve component 
up to the funding level in fiscal years 1960 
and 1961. Even this, however, will not bring 
the program itself up to the level of those 
years as the increases in pay and allowances 
have raised the per capita cost of the pro- 
gram. Drill pay spaces will still be less 
than authorized in those years. 

In summary, the additional $3.4 million for 
u total authorization under “Reserve person- 
nel, Air Force“ of $62.6 million is essential 
to the program and should be added by this 
committee. 

7 SUMMARY 

In conclusion, then, it is sincerely hoped 
that your committee will, in its wisdam:; 

(1) Indicate its willingness to entertain a 
request for a supplementary (deficiency) ap- 
propriation of sufficient “Reserve personnel, 
Army” funds to provide an end strength up 
to 300,000 in the Army Reserye should the 
programed strength of 285,000 be exceeded; 

(2) Increase Reserve personnel, Navy" 
funds by $3.442 million to provide drill pay 
strength of 132,000; and to increase active 
duty tours for category D personnel. 

(3) Increase the “Navy operations and 
maintenance appropriations” (caption, direct 
program, general expenses, Naval Reserve) by 
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$1 million for the maintenance of Naval Re- 
serve training centers; 

(4) Provide an additional $1.2 million in 
“Military construction, Navy” to provide re- 
placement naval training centers at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. and Perth Amboy, N.J.; 

(5) Authorize 312 million more under 
“Reserve personnel, Marine Corps” to allow. 
that service to move towards its required 
strength of 51,000; ` 

(6) Provide an additional 63.4 million in 
“Reserve personnel, Air Force“ to allow 48 
drills and nonprior service manning of Air 
Force recovery unite. 

We are convinced that the demand for 
economy impels the strengthening of the 
Reserve Forces for the long-range security of 
the Nation. These programs give the tax- 
payer the most for his dollar; more import- 
antiy, perhaps, their maintenance connotes a 
commitment of all our citizenry to national 
defense. 


Who Said There Are Communists? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, one 
reason why Communists are making so 
many advances in the world today is be- 
cause some of the softheads in our State 
Department do not think communism is 
dangerous. It is interesting, therefore, 
to read Virginia Prewett's article in yes- 
terday’s Daily News on communism in 
Venezuela: 

PERHAPS THE INDIANS ARE TO BLAME 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

Caracas, VENEZUELA—Under the policy 
line necessary to see no upheaval, hear no 
upheaval, speak no upheaval from Moscow, 
U.S. Embassy spokesmen here are hard-put 
to explain away the long terror campaign 
which Venezuela’s newspapers and govern- 
ment attribute to the Castro-Communist 
underground. 

“Look at those newspapermen,” a US. 
Embassy spokesman said to me, indicating a 
group of U.S. correspondents near us at the 
hotel. “They’re all running around looking 
for Communists. Why, there aren’t this 
many Communists in Venezuela.” He 
bunched his fingers to show how few. 

“Now look,” I said. "I know the State 
Department is pushing the detente with 
Moscow, but do you actually have to do Mos- 
cow’s propaganda for them in Latin 
America?” 


LOOKING BACK 


Then I remembered something else heard 
from a State Department official recently in 
Washington. He had asserted that it wasn’t 
Moscow's Communists but Red Chinese 
who'd sparked the famous demonstrations 
against Vice President Richard Nixon. 

“The Caracas crowds spat at Nixon, and 
spitting isn't a Latin American gesture. (It 
is, of course, classically Latin American.) 
The Red Chinese must have trained the 
spitters, he thought. This conjured up 
visions of the hours the trainees must have 
spent learning to spit with just the right 
political significance. a 

So now I'd met another State Department 
spokesman having trouble minimizing Com- 
munist activities in Venezuela, Could I fail 
these envoys of the country of Washington, 
Jefferson, Jackson, Roosevelt (Teddy and F. 
D.), the Kennedy brothers and the L.B.J. 
Ranch? No, I had to help them off the 
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The embarrassment of my “not this many 
Communists” informant was compounded 
the very next day. Caracas newspapers car- 
ried pictures of a score of captured ter- 
rorists identified by the Venezuelan authori- 
ties as Communists, 

Among the score—more, indeed, in a single 
bunch than my Embassy informant had 
fingers on his band—was listed Jose Ramon 
Gonzalez, alias The Indian. 

Indians. Of course. In a flash I saw 
how I could help our Embassy man out of 
his “Three-Monkey policy” discomfiture. 
Everybody knows that Venezuela's. Motilone 
Indians are a troublesome lot—they’ve shot 
arrows and things at every newcomer since 
Columbus. 

MAYBE 


Maybe the Motilones, after all and not 
Moscow were inspiring all the terror. Maybe 
the captured Jose Ramon Gonzalez—alias 
“The Indian,” aha—was the Motllone contact 
Man. Maybe I'd even get a Pulitzer Prize 
for exposing this devious plot. 

Till some U.S. policy change rewrites Ven- 
€zuelan history again, the theory is surely the 
U.S. Embassy. Three-Monkey“ line ls the 
best bet. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope OF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrt 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shail take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS —No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: \ 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record — Th 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
Ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
Ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
Shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
Alternation whenever the Puhlic Printer 

it mecessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the gs and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ -polnt type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents,’ 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½- point 
type; and all rolicalis shall be printed in 
8-point type. No italic or black type nor 
Words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
Unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
Strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
Quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
Guction is necessary. 
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3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock pm. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished. —Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix, and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The ent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed, This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record. When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
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the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session, 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
sles after the sine die adjournment of the 

n x 
11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Oficial 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Con; shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
Pp printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to thé Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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The DC-3: “Once Airborne, You Know 
You Got It Made” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 20, 1964 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, all 
of us wish from time to time to visit the 
smaller cities and communities in the 
States we represent, and perhaps all of 
us with our crowded schedules have had 
occasion on these visits to utilize the 
local transport airlines. Those of us 
who do so doubtless have frequently rid- 
den on DC-3’s, one of the few airplanes 
adaptable to service in all kinds of 
Weather, over rugged terrain, and be- 
tween small and remote airports. 

There are still 250 of these dependable 
airplanes in operation on our local trans- 
Port airlines and doubtless a good many 
of them will be flying for some years 
longer. 

As Civil Aeronautics Board Commis- 
sioner Robert T. Murphy testified at our 
Appropriations Committee hearings last 
year: 

In talking to the actual operators you will 
find there is a difference in their needs for 
aircraft, depending on their route structure 
and the place in the country they may be 
serving: whether they are flying over moun- 
tains, or flat terrain, or bush operations in 
Alaska. Maybe there is no one airplane like 
the DC-3 that seemed to answer all of these 
Problems. 


My distinguished colleague from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Aviation of the 
Committee on Commerce, commented at 
this same hearing that no American 
Plane designer has come up with plans 
for a suitable economical replacement. 

DC-3’s continue to have a significant 
role in modern air transportation. This 
role has been brilliantly detailed by Mr. 
Wesley Pruden, Jr., in the March 16 issue 
of the National Observer under the page 
1 heading “Once Airborne, You Know 
You Got It Made,” with the subhead 
Teading: “A Coast-to-Coast Flight Via 
DC_3, Old Superliner That's Still Super- 
Plane.” 

As Mr. Pruden, reviewing the history 
of the DC-3, tells us in his fascinating 
article: 

It was the DC-3 that bullt the local service 
airlines in the late 1940's, just as it had put 


the trunk carriers in the black a decade 
before. 


Without the DC-3 today, I can assure 
my colleagues, many of the scheduled 
Stops on our local airlines would have to 
be abandoned until another plane just as 
adaptable and economical to operate on 
these short flights is developed. 


Appendix 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Pruden’s article “Once Air- 
borne, You’ Know You Got It Made,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Once AIRBORNE, You Know You Gor Ir 
Mape—A Coast-To-Coast FLIGHT Via DC-3, 
OLD SUPERLINER THAT's STILL SUPERPLANE 

(By Wesley Pruden, Jr.) 

Donald Douglas, who built it, calls his 
plane the Skytrain. Officially, it's the DC-. 
and that's what the airlines call it. The 
Air Force designates it the C-47; the Navy, 
the R-4D. Pilots sometimes sneer at it, with 
mock scorn, as the Gooneybird, and thou- 
sands of troops who bounced around the 
world in its iron-hard bucket seats during 
World War II still swear at it unprintably. 

It’s the slowest airliner still in service; the 
top speed is 180 miles an hour, and it cruises 
at less than that. (The big jets often hit 
600 miles an hour.) It’s hot in summer, 
cold in winter, and the lack of pressuriza- 
tion, which is standard in newer airliners, 
makes the Gooney a drafty bird, indeed. 

But, for all that, who denies that the 
weary, wonderful old DC-3 is the most re- 
liable airplane anybody ever built? An- 
swer: Hardly anybody who ever flew it, or 
worked on it, And certainly not me. I flew 
from coast to coast via regularly scheduled 
DC-3 service only, just to see if it could still 
be done. It can be. The Gooneybird is 
every bit the great old bucket it was when 
it put the two coasts within 12 hours of 
each other nearly three decades ago. 

CLASSIC OF THE SKY 


In the incredible 28 years it has been in 
scheduled airline service, the DC-3 has be- 
come as much the classic of the sky as Henry 
Ford’s model T is the classic of the road. 
“The Gooneybird will take you there,” a jet- 
liner captain remarked fondly, “and she will 
bring you home. Really now, what else can 
you ask of a ship?” 

The answers, of course, are obvious: Speed, 
comfort, and for the insensitive passenger 
with no appreciation for faithful mechanical 
beasts, the illusion of sitting in an overstuffed 
chair in his living room as he sips a dry 
martini. 

Let them keep their illusions, the rare 
roast beef, the California champagne, and 
the time they save on their 44-hour trips 
from coast to coast. The DC-3 is still a lot 
of fun, and soothing to nerves that constant 
air travel long ago rubbed raw. 

But, there are problems for the DC-3 
aficionado who needs to get from one ocean 
to the other. He either has to start in Se- 
attle and finish his trip in Washington or 
Baltimore, or fly from Washington or Balti- 
more to Seattle; I flew it last week from 
west to east. First of all, you must have 
plenty of time; dogged by bad weather and 
narrowly missed connections, I still made it 
in a shade under 7 days. The traveler can’t 
insist on nonstop service; I quit counting 
after our 46th stop. And, finally, there’s no 
use expecting regular meals. The steward- 
esses on the local service airlines are just as 
pretty as those in the big jets, but the buffets 
are smaller. I got all the coffee I wanted, but 
would have gone hungry one night except 
for a sympathetic pilot who kept his engines 
idling while I hunted down a package of 


cheese and crackers in the one-room terminal 
at the-Wolf Point, Mont., International Air- 
port. 

PERPLEXING SCHEDULE 

Figuring an all-DC-3 route is perplexing, 
even now. I had to fly from Seattle no 
earlier than Friday, no later than Saturday, 
to make a connection from Boise to Lewiston, 
Idaho. West Coast's flight 312 between those 
cities is a Convair except on weekends. 

Flying with West Coast, Frontier, North 
Central, and Lake Central Airlines, I made 
out a route with these stops: Aberdeen, 
Astoris, Portland, Salem, Albany, Redmond, 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview, and Burns, in Ore- 
gon; Boise, Idaho, and then back Into Oregon 
to Ontario, Baker, and Pendleton; Lewiston, 
and Coeur d'Alene, Idaho; Pullman and Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Kalispell, Cut Bank, Great Falls, 
Havre, Glasgow, Wolf Point, and Sidney in 
Montana; Williston, Minot, Devil’s Lake, and 
Grand Forks, in North Dakota; into Minne- 
sota to Thief River Falls; Bimidji, Brainerd, 
and Minneapolis; Eau Claire, Wausau, Ste- 
vens Point, Manitowoc, and Milwaukee, in 
Wisconsin; Chicago and Danville, Hl.; Terre 
Haute, Bloomington, Columbus, and Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Parkersburg 
and Clarksburg, W. Va., and, finally, Wash- 
ington National Airport. 

But, after days of planning, all the worri- 
some details of scheduling were behind me 
as Don Hawley, the captain on the first leg 
of the trip, lifted the ship off the rain-slicked 
runway at Seattle's Boeing Field, banked 
left over Port Ludlow, and flew toward the 
Pacific—the wrong direction, but the way 
the lines goes—and our first stop. 

Aberdeen-Hoquiam Airport, which serves 
both Aberdeen and Hoquiam, was it. The 
airport is typical of the hundreds of US, 
airports for whom the local-service airlines 
are the commercial link to the world; it was 
the DC-3 that built the local-service airlines 
in the late 1940’s, just as it had put the 
trunk carriers in the black a decade before. 

It’s a tiny terminal, but the runway is 
old and smooth. The field is a legacy of 
World War II, when it was built as an Army 
Air Corps training base. At war's end, it 
became a civilian field, The DC-3’s that 
serve it were built for the war, too, and, like 
the field, converted after the war was over, 

Douglas built more than 10,000 of the 
bulgy transports during World War II, and 
about half are still flying throughout the 
world. Many were destroyed during the war. 

THE LONG WAY TO SPOKANE 


I don't know whether I flew the most 
direct route possible but I tried. At the 
end of the third day out of Seattle, I flew 
into Spokane—230 miles as the crow flies. 
But, unlike a crow, the DC-3 is rarely allowed 
to fly in a straight line. West Coast Airlines 
(the first of four local service carriers listed 
on my ticket) has new F-27 propjets for 
those who want to go from Seattle to 
Spokane in a hurry. 

The most annoying problem for those who 
are flying coast to coast on a DC-3 is the 
helpful airlines ticket agent, who insists on 
putting the aficionado aboard “a much faster 
and much more comfortable plane.” It's 
cheaper, too, he points out; and, so it is. 
The one-way fare, using DC-3 service only, 
is $241.07; one-stop jetliner service, with all- 
the frills, is a mere $185.27. That's because 
the DC-3 traveler is actually flying more 
miles to get from here to there. 
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West Coast Airlines, like the other 12 local- 
service lines, is gradually replacing its DC-3’s 
with larger, faster planes. That's why this 
sentimental journey won't be possible after 
this year. Although the Gooneybird will be 
in service on some routes for years, there 
will soon be gaps where the only flights 
available will be Fairchild F-27's, Convairs, 
Martin 404’s, and the like. 

The DC-3 really goes back to 1933. Early 
in that year, Trans-Worid Airlines asked 
Donald Douglas if his company could build 
a transport plane suited to its own general 
specifications. TWA said it wanted an all- 
metal, three-motored monoplane that would 
fiy up to 1,000 miles at 150 miles an hour. 
The plane should carry up to 14,500 pounds, 
a crew of 2, and 12 passengers, 

Mr. Douglas put his engineers to work, and 
2 weeks later sent two of them to New York 
City to show TWA the general outlines of the 
new plane. Some of the final drawings were 
made in a pullman compartment en route to 
New York City. TWA liked the plans, even 
though Douglas insisted on two rather than 
three engines, and Douglas agreed to build 
it for $125,000. 

The first plane was delivered in December 
1933. It was called the DC-1, for Douglas 
commercial, model 1. TWA took it to Wins- 
low, Ariz., for the first tests, Crewmen put 
9 tons of cargo aboard. The pilot took off, 
and just off the end of the runway, as soon as 
he retracted the landing wheels, he shut off 
the right engine. The DC-1 continued to 
climb to 8,000 feet, and the plane flew on, 
without laboring, to Albuquerque. TWA and 
Douglas knew they had the plane they 
wanted. E 

The airline suggested several changes and 
ordered 25 planes. Douglas made the 
changes, and called the new planes the DC-2 
(the original and only DC-1 ever built was 
sold several times until the Spanish loyalists 
bought it in 1938; the next year, a Spanish 
pilot crashed it on takeoff at Malaga. Every- 
one walked away, but the DC-1 broke into 
two pieces on impact). Douglas built the 25 
DC-2's for $65,000 each. 

MUCH/IN DEMAND 

The DC-2 soon broke most of the airline 
speed and cargo records, and every airline 
wanted to buy them. American Airlines or- 
dered several outfitted as sleepers, with which 


pullman traffic. Douglas went to work on 
seyeral other modifications; the cabin was 
enlarged toatcommodate the bunks, and the 
wings were narrowed and lengthened to lift 
the altered shape of the plane. 

Douglas called this model the DC-3. This 
was the plane that was to fly most airlines 
to solvency. The DC-3 went into scheduled 
service June 25, 1936. One airline executive 
recalled last week: “That’s the day the air- 
lines started going into the black.” 

Nearly all the DC-3's were conscripted 
for military duty in World War II, and 
Douglas bullt thousands more as the C-47. 
This plane, as it finally evolved, has a wing- 
pacar Aap a length of 64 feet, and can 

ers, a crew of 3, and 9,500 
E The original 
DC-3 is powered by Curtiss-Wright engines, 
the C-47 by the more powerful Pratt & 
Whitney. General Eisenhower once called 
the C-47 one of the three weapons that won 
the war (the other two were the Jeep and 
the 21,-ton truck). When the war was over, 
most of the C-47’s came home to be fitted 
with the trappings of a commercial airliner, 
renamed the DC-3, and put to work hauling 
civilians. Douglas streamlined a few DC-3's 


after the war, and called them Super DC-3's. 


Price of a DC-3 today: $20,000. 

By the end of 1949, the DC-3's had fiown 
more than 7 Dillion miles in commercial 
operation. The big lines dropped them only 
because the DC-6 and DC-7, the Convair, 
Martin 404, and the Constellation could carry 
many more passengers. 
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AN ARMY VETERAN 


The DC-3’s were handed down to the local- 
service lines and só was the DC-3 that I got 
aboard in Portland for the second leg of a 
long, roundabout way home to Washington, 
D.C. This particular plane was bullit in 1942 
for the Army, and converted in 1947 for com- 
mercial use. 

It once was the pride of the ramp at the 
big international airports, and this morning 
the 2-minute stops were in such places as 
Salem, Albany-Corvallis, Roseburg, Klamath 
Falls, Lakeview, Burns, and Boise. Only the 
DC-3 could get into some of these short- 
runway fields; 3,000 feet is plenty. 

The airport at Roseburg, Oreg., is almost 
impossible. The final approach is guarded 
by three mountains. The trick is to wriggle 
between the first two peaks, skim over the 
third, and drop onto the end of the runway. 
It works nearly every time. 

Climbing out of Lewiston, Idaho, is almost 
as much fun. The airport is rimmed by 
mountains on all sides, and we flew out at 
just 100 pounds under the maximum allow- 
able load. Rather than skim over the moun- 
tain range between Lewistown and Pullman, 
Wash., the next stop, Capt. Hal Zemp circled 
twice to get plenty of altitude. 

LOADS DON'T FAZE IT 

“This plane,” Captain Zemp said fondly, 
“will fly and climb with any load it can lift 
off the runway. Once you're off, you know 
vou've got it made” Some of the stories 
about the heavy loads the DC-3 has lifted off 
the runways are barely believable. 

Including the crew, the DC-3 is limited 
to 27 passengers. That's just the recom- 
mended maximum, and most airlines limit 
their loads to even fewer. The record load 
probably was set early in World War II 
by a Gooneybird piloted by Moon Chin, 
a Chinese captain. 

Captain Chin was ordered to pick up 
a group of airline workers at Myitkyina. 
Burma, which was about to fall to the 
Japanese. He first agreed to take 30, a 
few more than he thought he should. 
Other refugees crowded around the plane, 


. begging to climb aboard. The pilot relented, 


but before he could choose the extra pas- 
sengers the crowd surged inside. The four- 
man crew counted 60 passengers; it was an 
incredible gamble on a soggy grass runway. 
The plane creaked, groaned, and staggered, 
but finally wallowed into the alr. When it 
put down in Calcutta, several hours later, 
the crew found eight stowaways. Total 
abroad: 72. 

These are stories every DC-3 pllot is famil- 
iar with, and these pilots rarely tire of tell- 
ing them. Climbing eastward out of Kall- 
spell, Mont., one morning last week, George 
Pomeroy applied extra power to get across 
the Rockies. “This plane wasn't really meant 
for flying in some of the places and some of 
the weather it's flown in,“ he said. “But it 
always goes wherever you ask it to go.” 

The DC-3 has particularly proved itself in 
the mountains of the West. The DC-—3's of 
Frontier Airlines, whose routes stretch from 
Canada to Mexico across the roughest ter- 
rain in the United States, cross the Continen- 
tal Divide 26 times a day. Turbulence is al- 
ways a problem, bad weather is frequent, 
and, for many of the routes, the size of the 
airport makes the DC-3 a necessity. 

A Frontier DC-3, caught in a sudden down- 
Graft over northern Arizona, once crashed 
into a mountain, ripping 124, feet off the 
tip of the left wing. David R. Welling, the 
pilot, flew it on to Phoenix to a perfect land- 
ing. An Air Force DC-3 once landed itself 
after the crew, unable to quench an engine 
fire, parachuted to safety. The fire weht out 
and, miles away, the Gooneybird skidded 
into a plowed field on its belly. The damage: 
Two bent propellers and a few harmless 
dents. Once, during World War II, a bat- 
tered DC-3 was outfitted with an old DC-2 
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wing, which was 7 feet shorter and wider 
than it should have been. Lopsided and full 
of holes, the “DC-214" limped home without 
a whimper. 

These are, of course, the extraordinary 
feats that have made the DC-3 story an 
authentic legend. But the real tribute to 
the Gooneybird is the record it has com- 
piled as the most faithful, most reliable 
plane the airlines have ever sent into the 
sky. It isn't the perfect airplane. Pilots 
complain about its antiquated de-icing 
equipment, which consists of rubber 
“boots” along the edges of the wing which 
are expanded to break the ice that col- 
lects there. The DC-3 doesn't have the 
radar equipment that enables pilots of the 
newer planes to fly around unexpected turbu- 
lence, but it can be generously forgiving of 
pilot error. 

The crash of a Frontier Air Lines DC-3 
last week in a Montana blizzard (the first 
fatal accident in Frontier's 18-year history) 
is a grim reminder, however, that some- 
times even the best isn’t a match for the 
worst weather. And, because the DC-3 isn’t 
pressurized, mountain flying is occasionally 
uncomfortable when steep climbs and rapid 
descents become painful to sensitive ear- 
drums. (Stewardesses on DC-3's offer pas- 
sengers chewing gum, to aid popping ears, 
before each takeoff.) 

Ear-popping or not, these flights are the 
link between towns that often don't even 
have a bus station, And, especially in the 
vast States of the West, where distances 
are often measured by air minutes rather 
than miles, the DC-3 is still unchallenged. 

Even passengers are different. 

“Most of the passengers on our propjets 
are businessmen in a hurry.” Sallee Pol- 
lock, a West Coast Airlines stewardess says. 
They're in such a hurry to make a con- 
nection, or they're working on their books, 
they don't have time to talk, but on the 3 
they have time to relax and talk.” 

Occasionally, though, a passenger tries 
to show his travel sophistication by mak- 
ing rude jokes about the DC-3. “This is 
the only flight I've ever been on where we 
have to get a running start and flap the 
wings to take off,” a yard-goods salesman 
told the stewardess as he got aboard my 
North Central Airlines flight in Minot, N. 
Dak. The stewardess didn’t smile, I didn't 
either. 

An expensively dressed woman in rings 
and mink got on my Lake Central Airlines 
flight in Indianapolis, complaining about 
having to fly “this old piece of junk“ to 
Cincinnati, It probably didn't occur to her 
to wonder why the DC-3 was the only plane 
deemed capable of flying through a thunder- 
storm to Cincinnati, By this time, I had 
flown too far through thunderstorms and 
heavy snowstorms aboard the DC-3's to con- 
sider her insult of the old plane as anything 
but a personal affront. I picked up a maga- 
zine and left her to her unsteady nerves. 


TALK ABOUT NEW LOVES 


Most air travelers know better than to 
knock the DC-3. It can't compete against 
the big jets, but why should it be expected 
to? How many of today’s big jetliners will 
be flying 28 years from now, in 1992? 

But, for all its derring-do and defiance of 
disaster, the old Gooney is steadily giving 
ground, Even the people at Douglas, who 
should love her best of all, would really 
rather talk about their DC-9 short-range 
jetliner under development. “After all,” a 
Douglas executive said, “we're trying to sell 
the new one.” 

And the Federal Aviation Agency is seek- 
ing designs now for a plane to replace the 
DC-3. The local-service airlines, for whom 
the plane would be built, want a craft to 
seat from 14 to 30 passengers, propelled by 
propjet engines, a takeoff capability on a 
3,000-foot runway, a cruise speed of more 
than 200 miles an hour, a cargo capacity of 
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500 pounds, and the ability to make a profit 
on the short trips the DC-3 pioneered. 

But perhaps it's a mistake to call the new 
plane a replacement“ for the DC-3. 
There's really only one replacement for the 
DC-3, its friends argue; Another DC-3. 


international scale. From the Communist 
Manifesto we learn that the objective of com- 
munism is the abolition of private property. 
“But not only has the bourgeoisie forged 
the weapons that bring death to itself; it 
has also called into existence the men who 
are to wield those weapons—the modern 
working class—the proletarians.” 

In the final peroration of the Communist 
Manifesto, we learn: The Communists evy- 
erywhere support every revolutionary moye- 
ment against the existing social and politi- 
cal order of things. In all these movements 
they bring to the front, as the leading ques- 
tion in each, the property question, no mat- 
ter what its degree of development at the 

time. Finally, they labor everywhere for the 
union and agreement of the democratic par- 
ties of all countries. 

“The Communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims. They openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by the forci- 
ble overthrow of all existing social condl- 
tions. Let the ruling classes tremble at a 
communistic revolution. The proletarians 
have nothing to lose but their chains. They 
have a world to win.” As long as this state- 
ment described the aims of communism, it 
was difficult for statesmen, labor leaders, and 
businessmen to forget that the Russian doc- 
trine was brutally adverse to the social and 
economic achievements of democracy and of 
capitalistic society. In the short time be- 
tween the 1917 revolution and his death by 
cerebral sclerosis, Lenin made no change in 
the naked attack shown by Marx. Stalin 
probably felt that Marx's language was com- 
pletely congenial to him, 

But Khrushchev has inherited the whirl- 
wind that was sowed by his rs. He 
has reached a point at which world opinion 
becomes important to him and to the plans 
of the Communist Party. Nations formerly 
satellite to Russia have become less sub- 
servient. Agricultural and industrial plans 
have not been successful, and the Russian 
standard of living has not risen to the ex- 
tent it seems necessary. Conflict between 
Communist China and Russia puts the en- 
tire system of satellite countries under stress. 
Somehow, Khrushchev must find a way of 
getting foodstuffs and industrial equipment 
from the same nations he has attacked in 
propaganda statements for the 6 years he 
has been head of the Ruesian Government. 

Public statements and speeches rarely con- 
stitute a sound basis for learning the doc- 
trinal position of Russia. Fortunately, we 
have a better source, The Communist 
Party in Russia has now published a new 
manual, “Fundamentals of Marxism- 
Leninism,” which is expected to give dis- 
ciples of communism an authoritative state- 
ment of the nature of communism and 
communistic doctrine. 
lished by the Foreign Language Publishing 
House in Moscow, and appears to have been 
written during or immediately after 1960, 
because no bibliographic reference later than 
1960 appears. The book was compiled by a 
group of scholars, party officials, and pub- 
licists. The writing was done by 25 Russian 
scholars. “Highly useful comments were 
also received from a number of leading party 
and Soviet officials.” It is a dificult book 
to obtain in the United States, at least difi- 
cult for anyone without Communist Party 
connections. The basis of this volume of 
891 pages is material from Marx and Engels 
and from Lenin. And it is the official ex- 
planation of the Communist Party. This 
time, we have the curious experience of com- 
munism doing the soft sell. The tone of 
the book is one of sweet reasonableness. The 
shortcomings of the opponents of commu- 
nism are pointed out more in sorrow than 
in anger. But they are pointed out: 

From the introductory remarks: “Marx- 
ism-Leninism has great merits that distin- 
guish it from all other philosophical sys- 
tems. It does not recognize the existence 


Wooing Western Powers by Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
a scholarly exposé on the goals of com- 
munism prepared by Dr. Lawrence C. 
Lockley of the University of Santa Clara. 
Dr. Lockley's remarks are contained in 
his Economic Letter of March 1964 which 
follows: 

Economic LETTER 
(By Dr. Lawrence C. Lockley) 
“The devil was sick, the devil a monk would 
be; 
The devil was well, the devil a monk was 


he." 
—RABELAS. 


Gradually, we have seen the wooing of the 
Western Powers by the Russian Government, 
and many of us have concluded that, at last. 
Russia has given up her dream of world con- 
Quest, and established a policy of live and 
let live among nations. Some agreements, 
long delayed by intransigent negotiations, 

ve been reached. Failure of Russian plans 
to achieve manufacturing triumphs, and 
the inadequate harvests of wheat and other 
crops from the new lands have brought about 
8emifamine conditions within the country. 
Tt seems clear to us that the Russian system 
has demonstrated its inadequacy to achieve 
economic stability when the world has no 
More captive or satellite countries to stoke 
Its Moloch-llke economy. 

We feel, with at least superficial justifica- 
tion, that the failure of communism to sup- 
Port the population of the most advanced 
Communist country must surely convince 
the Russian power elite that a return to 
Capitalism is mecessary. The necessary re- 
lance of Russia on the surplus production of 
the Western countries, we feel, may open the 
way for a new understanding between Russia 
and us and our allles. In direct negotiations 
there seems to be a greater warmth. 

In our eagerness to be friends with every- 
One, we forget that the basic policy of com- 
Munism js world revolution, with the over- 
throw of the capitalistic classes. We forget 
that Cuba is not an ugly manifestation of 
Fidel Castro, but rather, that Fidel Castro 18 
merely the cat's paw for Russia and China. 
We forget the growing difficulties in south- 
fast Asia, and in Latin America. We forget 
dur growing misunderstanding with France. 
We forget Cyprus, the running brush fires 
in Africa, and the student riots throughout 
the world. 

Most particularly, we forget that the cause 
Of the conflict between China and Russia 
is as to the time and method of attack on 
the Western Powers, rather than any dis- 
agrecment as to whether to attack. 

Let us look at the record to see what guid- 
ance we can obtain. x 

The voice of Russian communism was, at 
the beginning, the writings of Karl Marx, 
Particularly the strident propaganda that 

larx and Engels issued as a challenge. They 
Set the goal of economic revolution on an 
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This book is pub- 
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of any supernatural forces or creators. It 
rests squarely on reality, on the real world 
in which we live. It liberates mankind once 
and for all, from superstition and age-old 
spiritual bondage. The Marxist-Leninist 
world outlook stems from science itself and 
trusts science, as long as science is not 
divorced from reality and practice. It 
teaches that not only the development of 
nature, but the development of human so- 
ciety too, takes place in accordance with ob- 
i laws that are independent of man's 

From page 26: “Philosophical idealism re- 
fuses to recognize the reality of the external, 
material world, repudiating it and proclaim- 
ing it unreal and advancing instead an imag- 
ined, nonmaterial world. In contrast, ma- 
terialism gives us a true picture of the 
world without any superfluous additions in 
the shape of the spirit, God, the creatar of the 
world, ete. Materlalists do not expect aid 
from supernatural forces, The struggle of 
the working class and the Communists con- 
vincingly refutes the stupid idealist lie that 
materlallsts are indifferent to ideals. For this 
struggle is being waged for the highest and 
noblest ideal of all, communism, and it pro- 
duces legions of intrepid fighters supremely 
devoted to that ideal,” 

Page 133: To be serviceable to society, an 
idea or sclentific theory must be true. To 
establish whether an idea is true or false, 
it has to be compared with reality. But how 
is this to be done? This problem was rightly 
considered a very difficult one and for a long 
time philosophers could not find the correct 
approach to it. Marx alone succeeded in 
solving it. He realized the fallacy of trying 
to find a criterion of truth in consciousness 
alone, and he established that man could 
prove the truth, the power of his thought, 
solely in carrying out his practical activities. 
Indeed, man has no other means of estab- 
lishing the truth of his knowledge except 
through practice. It is his practical ac- 
tivities—the basis and ultimate goal of Cog- 
nition—that constitute the supreme yard- 
stick with which to determine whether 
knowledge that has been gained is true or 
not. Practice is the criterion of truth.” 

Page 192 and the following: “The Marxist- 
Leninist theory of classes and the class strug- 
gle provides the key to understanding one of 
the most complicated phenomena in the life 
of human society—the state. It scientifically 
explains its essence, its origin and develop- 
ment, the replacement of certain kinds of 
state by other kinds, and the inevitability 
of the withering away of the state in gen- 
eral. 2 

“Reactionary ideologists, frightened by the 
working people's resistance to exploitation, 
try to represent the class struggle as an ob- 
stacle to progress, a dangerous deviation 
from the normal course of social develop- 
ment, Nothing could be further from the 
truth. In reality, far from hindering prog- 
ress, the class struggle is, on the contrary, the 
driving force of development of society. The 
class struggle permeates. the whole history 
of exploiting society. Its creative, progres- 
sive significance is felt even under conditions 
of the ‘peaceful’ evolutionary development 
of each formation. The mass allies of the 
working class usually come to support the 
slogan of socialist revolution and establish- 
ment of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
not all at once, but gradually. Historical 
experience shows that a proletarian revolu- 
tion may develop from a bourgeois—demo- 
cratic revolution, from a national-liberation 
movement of oppressed peoples, from an anti- 
Fascist, anti-imperialist struggle of libera- 
tion. The proletarian revolution makes 
enormous demand on the parties of the 
working class. Resolute and skillful direc- 
tion, carried out by the Marxist parties, of 
the struggle of the masses is one of the 
principal conditions on which the victory 
of the proletarian revolution depends. The 
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epoch of soolalist revolutions is a whole stage 
in the development of mankind. Sooner or 
later socialist revolutions will embrace all 
peoples and all countries. Proletarian revolu- 
tions in the various countries take specific 
forms depending on the concrete historical 
circumstances, on national peculiarities and 
traditions. But in all countries socialist 
revolutions develop in accordance with the 
general laws discovered by Marxist-Leninist 
theory.” 

Page 560 and the following: Despite all the 
wishes and calculations of reaction, its at- 
tempts to curtail or abolish democracy have 
called into existence powerful forces of re- 
sistance. It is precisely because the en- 
croachments on democracy affect the 
interests of the most diverse classes and sec- 
tions of the population that it is possible to 
establish a wide front of struggle for de- 
mocracy in the capitalist countries. 

“Unification of the democratic forces is an 
urgent task in all the capitalist countries— 
the United States, Britain, France, Belgium, 
the German Federal Republic, Italy, etc. In 
all these countries the Communists are in 
the front ranks of the fighters for democ- 


racy.” 

N. 8. Khrushchey stated in his re- 
port to the 21st Congress: Millions of people 
usually associated fascism with Hitler and 
Mussolini. But we must not dismiss the pos- 
ibility of fascism reviving in forms other 
than those which have already discredited 
themselves in the eyes of people. Now that 
there exists a powerful Socialist camp, now 
that the working-class movement has much 
experience in combating reaction, and that 
the working class is better organized, the 
peoples have greater opportunities of block- 
ing the advance of fascism. The broadest 
sections of the people in all democratic genu- 
inely national forces can and must be rallied 
against fascism.’ " 

It is possible to amplify these gleanings 
from this interesting volume. But they 
would all point to the same interpretation of 
Communist doctrine which we can make 
from whatever we have already quoted: 

1. Truth is not a matter of veracity, but a 
matter of conformity to the practice or pur- 
pose of the Communist Party. 

2. Communism maintains its antireligious 
bias, and insists that materialist dialectics 
constitutes the basis of understanding. 

3. The class war is still the basis of Com- 
munist Party tactics, and communism looks 
forward to the conquest of all democratic 
and capitalistic nations by revolution. 


4. What Communists mean by democracy 
is the condition of control by an elite group 
who are members of the Communist Party; 
what they mean by imperialism is what we 
mean by democracy. 

No matter how cordial Khrushchey may be 
as he wants some concession or some favor, 
he still sponsors a general statement of party 
ideology which rests on worldwide revolution. 
What is more, he practices what “Fundamen- 
tals of Marxism-Leninism” preaches. We 
have had a chance to watch this type of 
practice in our near neighbor, Cuba. We 
know that Castro's “revolution” brought 
about the departure of a large part of the 
leadership in Cuba—the professional men, 
the business leaders, and the professors. We 
know that many of those who remained have 
been or liquidated. The Cuban 
people are at a point of deprivation; they 
lack food, clothing, medicines. Yet people 
from Cuba have infiltrated the working 
groups throughout Latin America and have 
apparently caused havoc from the southern 
border of Mexico south. This type of repre- 
sentation, accompanied by military equip- 
ment, is not to be expected from what little 
reserve of manpower and supplies Cuba her- 
self has been able to salvage from the wrath 
and caprice of Castro. This is the work of 
the Russian and Chinese Communist Parties. 
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(It is strange that Russia and China are in 
conflict in the news headlines, but in close 
cooperation in attempting to generalize in- 
ternational revolution.) 

As long as Russia needs wheat and indus- 
trial goods, Khrushchey will be friendly, at 
least in appearance. Soon we may expect 
more friendly utterances from Communist 
China. But in the end, both Russia and 
Communist China will gladly contribute to- 
ward our downfall, if they can contrive to 
do so. If it is to our advantage to sell wheat 
to Russia, by all means, let us sell the wheat. 
But let us not jump to the conclusion that 
the cold war is now over. It is no such 
thing. 

It is difficult for anyone who comments on 
the passing scene to keep quiet about our 
foreign relations. But any comments should 
be made with care because much of what we 
think we know about foreign affairs is filtered 
through our news agencies—agencies which 
have not always been discerning and not al- 
ways completely accurate. Further, it is not 
always possible to make all aspects of inter- 
national dealings public as they occur, so 
that we cannot know enough to make final 
judgments. Indeed, no judgment on foreign 
affairs should be made until a long enough 
train of events has been observed to allow a 
pattern to emerge, if there be one. 

A conscientious observer of our interna- 
tional relations now would be hard put to 
find a pattern in what we do, It is not clear 
that we, as & nation, know what our inter- 
national objectives are. Are we primarily 
trying to contain or handicap international 
communism? Are we trying to maintain 
some kind of balance of power among na- 
tions? Are we trying to maintain markets? 
Are we trying to correct injustice and right 
wrongs as we find them in the world? 

In our relations with Latin America, our 
Alliance for Progress program has presumed 
to require the remaking of social organiza- 
tions as a condition of obtaining aid from 
the United States. Our thinking here, I be- 
lieve, was that we could help right social in- 
justice within Latin American countries, and 
thus make them less susceptible to Commu- 
nist wooing. Yet, I think we took our stand 
without knowledge of the differences be- 
tween these various countries; we lumped 
them together as interchangeable units, pos- 
sibly because all but Brazil speak Spanish. 
We have not enjoyed continuing favorable re- 
lations with France, Our southeast Asia 
commitments seem to have gone very poorly, 
and Pakistan has recently signed a treaty 
with Communist China which seems to 
sound the death knell of our influence in 
this critically located country. 

Libya has just served notice on us that we 
may no longer maintain military bases on 
her goil. 

These several difficulties must now take 
second place to three new emergencies. 
Archbishop Makarios has not been able to 
control the extremists in his party in Cyprus, 
and we are about to see Greece and Turkey 
Intervene—an intervention that would al- 
most inevitably bring a wider conflict. Su- 
karno stands ready to invade the new Ma- 
laysia—primarily because his dignity requires 
that he do 30. And Nasser once more is stir- 
ring the Arab countries up in the hope of 
starting a war with Israel. i 

We have sent emissaries to all these spots. 
It is not clear to an observer that these mes- 
sengers have been given any set of common 
goals, It is not clear that they are all work- 
ing through the State Department, or under 


the direction of the Secretary of State. And 


it is certainly not clear that they are in 
agreement among themselves concerning 
suitable solutions to the troubles they were 
sent to discuss. 

The uninformed observer would like to be 
sure of two things: First, that we do have a 
foreign policy, even though it is not appar- 
ent to him. Second, that we are not being 
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“taken in” by the march of the two great 
Communist powers. Possibly he might want 
to know a third point; that we are taking a 
stand in the arena of international politics 
only when our own interests are involved. 
rather than rushing around in a frantic at- 
tempt to mind the business of other 
countries. z 

When Mr, Kennedy was elected to the 
Presidency, he had a meeting with Khru- 
shehev. This meeting convinced the Russian 
leader that our President was not strong 
enough to hold his own in competition with 
Communist aggression, It was not until the 
confrontation over missiles on Cuba that 
Khbrushchey really understood the strength 
Kennedy had. He has had no such demon- 
stration from Mr. Johnson, whose interna- 
tional image may have been that of a clever 
politician, rather than of a statesman of con- 
siderable strength. 

It is surely no accident that a relatively 
calm international scene should become cha- 
otic when Mr. Johnson had to assume the 
Presidency on the assassination of Mr. Ken- 
nedy, It is logical to expect this period of 
testing, and it is logical to expect that it will 
be done surreptitiously. But it is equally 
logical to expect that small groups of dis- 
ruptors can develop a degree of demoraliza- 
tion that will take a long time and a great 
effort to repair. It may become important 
that our administration find a way of let- 
ting us know what our present foreign ob- 
jectives are, and how we are getting along 
toward them. I suspect that an increasing 
number of us are worrying more and more 
over our international affairs. 

From Gracian’s “Art of Success —transla- 
tion by Lockley: 

The man of reality has no community of 
interest with those who are shallow. Un- 
happy is that eminence which is not founded 
on substantiallty. Not all who seem to be so 
are men of substance or integrity: There are 
those of fraud who, made pregnant by 
chimeras, give birth to delusions, There are 
others like them who take more delight in 
the dubious, even though it promises to be 
& fraud, just because it is big. They turn 
away from the certain, which, although it 
assures an achievement, is nevertheless smail 
in appearance. In the long run, these 
caprices turn out ill, because they have no 
foundation in integrity. Only truth can be- 
come the foundation of a reputation, and 
only substantlality can enter a profit. One 
deceit requires many others, and thus, the 
entire fabric is chimerical, and since it 18 
built on air, must soon fall to the ground. 
Confusion never reaches an old age. It 
promises enough to make him who sees it 
suspicious—and like that which proves too 
much, is impossible. 


Baker Investigation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 20, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of March 18, 1964, 
published an excellent editorial on the 
investigation which we are now conduct- 
ing in the Senate Rules Committee. 
ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 8 
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THE Baker CASE CLAMPDOWN 


The partisan squabbling in the Senate 
Rules Committee over the conduct of the 
Bobby Baker investigation cannot drown out 
the issue which mainly concerns the public: 
the necessity to arrive at all the essential 
facts. 

The 5-month inquiry into the meteoric 
career of the former Senate majority aid 
who managed to acquire $2 million in busi- 
ness deals has been allowed to degenerate 
into a political tug of war. 

The Democrats, who control the commit- 
tee, are bent on terminating the investiga- 
tion as quickly as possible. 

The Republican members accuse the Demo- 
crats of running out on the probe before it 
embarrasses the Johnson administration any 
further. > 

It is the Democratic position that there 
no need for additional testimony in order 
for the committee to recommend legislation 
covering possible confilct-of-interest activi- 
ties by Senate employees. 

But it is a fact, nevertheless, that Repub- 
lican members of the committee have sub- 
mitted to Chairman B. Everett JORDAN a list 
of 12 or more witnesses they want heard, 
including Walter Jenkins, a White House 
aid of President Johnson, and that they have 
been denied a chance to call them. 

Senator Scorr has charged that the com- 
mittee investigators have been ordered to 
Shun evidence concerning “party girls,” po- 
litical contributions, Caribbean gambling 
Concessions, and favored purchasers of stock 
in a certain mortgage guaranty company. 

Senator Jorpan, the Johnson administra- 
tion, and Democratic Party leaders generally 
Must recognize that an atmosphere of doubt 
and suspicion surrounds the Bobby Baker 
case and that, unless the rumors are put to 
eee there will be mounting charges of white- 

ash, 


The Democratic majority of the Rules 
Committee has twice decided, at the last 
minute, not to call of the Baker investiga- 
tion. This was done last week, under. rather 
awkward circumstances, when an affidavit 
Popped up charging that an accountant’s sig- 
nature had been forged on Baker's tax re- 
turns. Another showdown on ending the 
Probe was averted Tuesday when the chair- 
Man suddenly recessed the meeting. 

This on-again, off-again course may sig- 
nify Democratic realization that they will 
be handing the Republicans perhaps the hot- 
of the campaign by clamping down 
on the Bobby Baker exposé, Pres- 
several directions may have been 
stall off any peeking into delicate 
of Baker wheeling-dealing. But if 
anything relevant to the case to be 
t out by further examination of wit- 
testimony should not only be 
but insisted upon by the commit- 
e hearings kept going until every 
uced, every doubt dispelled. 
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Program of First Annual Cultural Con- 
ference of the Council of the Alle- 
ghenies, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 20, 1964 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on April 
11, 1964, the first annual cultural con- 
ference of the Council of the Alleghenies, 
Inc., will be held at Frostburg State 
College, Frostburg, Md. 

This conference will bring together 
representatives of 26 counties in the Alle- 
gheny region. The theme of the con- 
ference will be “The Alleghenies, Their 
Cultural Potential: Steps Toward Its 
Realization.” 

I am proud of the efforts which are 
being made by this conference and I am 
confident that this exchange of ideas in 
the Allegheny region will be productive 
and beneficial to the entire area. I ask 
unanimous consent that the program of 
the first annual cultural conference of 
the Council of the Alleghenies, Inc., be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

‘There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROGRAM 

Presiding: B. Floyd Flickinger, director of 
cultural planning and programs, Council of 
the Alleghenies. 

MORNING 
(Thomas G. Pullen School) 


Registration: 9 o'clock. 

General session: 9:45 o'clock, 

Greetings: Alta E. Schrock, president, 
Council of the Alleghenies; Alice R. Manicur, 
dean of students, Frostburg State College. 

Address: The Culture of the Alleghenies,“ 
Lawrence Thurman, curator, Old Economy, 
Ambridge, Pa. 

Discussion group meetings: 
(room to be announced). 

Leaders: J. Kenna Burke, professor of soci- 
ology and history, Potomac State College; 
Verne E. Chatelain, professor of American his- 
tory, University of Maryland; Patrick Gainer, 
professor of English, University of West Vir- 
ginia; Philip S. Klein, professor of history, 
Pensylvania State University; Harold Man- 
akee, director, Maryland Historical Society. 

AFTERNOON 

Luncheon: 12:15 o'clock (Thomas G. Pul- 

len Auditorium). 


11 o'clock 
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Presiding; President Alta E. Schrock. 

Speaker: William Sebastian Hart, Jr., Mu- 
sical director, Gettysburg Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

Discussion group meetings; 2 o'clock. 

Summary panel: 3 o'clock. Discussion 
leaders; B. Floyd Flickinger, moderator. 

Adjournment: 4 o'clock. > 

(The Council of the Alleghentes is an or- 
ganization whose purpose is to preserve the 
cultural heritage and promote the cultural 
development of the Allegheny highlands, an 
area comprising parts of Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia.) 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


Reluctant Factfinders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 21, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Wash- 
ington Post in an editorial this morning 
performed a valuable service to the pub- 
lic by eloquently pointing out exactly 
what is at stake in the Rulés Committee’s 
investigation of the tangled affairs of 
Bobby Baker. I ask unanimous consent 
that this excellent editorial be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RELUCTANT FACTFINDERS 


The controversy in the Senate over the 
Bobby Baker investigation has stirred some 
fundamental issues. Senator HUMPHREY 
and Chairman JorDAN of the Rules Commit- 
tee have advanced a theory that the com- 
mittee should go only far enough to estab- 
lish a pattern of misconduct and then should 
proceed with the preparation of remedial 
rules and legislation. Senators Scorr and 
Cuarta are demanding full disclosure of the 
facts. 

Senator Jonpan has emphatically denied 
that the committee has done any “white- 
washing.” In his speech to the Senate he 
candidly said that the committee had found 
“a pattern of activity that cannot be toler- 
ated in the future.” Yet he acknowledged 
that an effort was made to close the hearings 
last Friday after the committee had learned 
of new evidence purporting to show that a tax 
accountant’s name had been signed on some 
of Mr, Baker's tax returns without the ac- 
countant's knowledge. That effort to end 
the inquiry prematurely falled. Now it is 
clear that the committee will look into the 
allegations of accountant Milton L. Hauft. 
But Chairman Jorpawn is still pressing for a 
windup of the inquiry at the earliest possible 
moment as if he were afraid that other sig- 
nificant evidence would turn up. 

We think the reason given—that no good 
can come from further exposure of the stink, 
as Senator Humpurey put it—is unsound. 
Of course It is important for the committee 
to recommend remedial action. But how 
can it tell precisely what that action should 
be until the whole picture of wrongdoing has 
been brought to light. Since the integrity 
of the Senate is involved, the country wants 
to know the whole truth before conclusions 
are drawn. 

There is also at stake, as Senator Curtis 
made plain, the question of proper investiga- 
tive procedure. The committee's rule XIX 
provides that any member of the committce 
may request that a witness be called to testify 
in executive session and that the request 
shall be honored by the chairman unless he 
finds that the testimony would be Irrelevant. 
In case of controversy over the relevancy of 
such testimony it is to be settled by vote of 
the committee. 

Chairman Jorpan admitted that the Re- 
publican members of the committee had re- 
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quested the calling of 16 witnesses and that 
none of them has been called. He admitted 
also that he has not passed on the question 
of whether their testimony would be rele- 
vant, as the rule provides. In the cabe of 
Walter Jenkins, White House aid, it can 
scarcely be said that his testimony would be 
irrelevant as his name has been directly in- 
volved in the past hearings and the truth of 
the allegations regarding him has never been 
established. 

Senator Curtis had also requested a meet- 
ing ot the full committee at which the staff 
would present summaries and submit to 
questions before the committee addressed it- 
self to the question of closing the investiga- 
tion. Instead, Mr. Jorpan called a meeting 
to ratify the chief counsel's decision that the 
hearings should end. ‘This is not the kind of 
procedure which builds public confidence in 
the impartiality and thoroughness of an in- 
vestigation. 

We do not know whether all the proposed 
16 witnesses have testimony that should be 
heard, But at least the chairman ought to 
rule in each case whether he regards the 
testimony as relevant, and the committee 
should then have a chance to support or 
reject his Judgment by voting on each case, 
as Senator Cooprr has suggested. Continued 
fiat rejection of the minority's list of wit- 
nesses would lead inevitably to charges of 
whitewashing and steamroller tactics. 

Investigations conducted in a volatile po- 
litical atmosphere need the appearance as 
well as the substance of fairness. The choice 
is not between telling the whole story and 
concentrating on a remedy. The public will 
insist on both. Now that a fight on the 
Senate floor has kept the door open to fur- 
ther hearings, we think the committee 
should continue on the job until all the rele- 
vant facts are in. 


Square Pegs for Round Holes—Equal 
Employment Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON, A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 21, 1964 


Mr, ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Reconp an edi- 
torial from the Nelson County (Va.) 
Times entitled “Square Pegs for Round 
Holes.” Í 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Savanꝝ Pros ror Roux Houes 


Anyone who looks to title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act—purporting to assure “equal em- 
ployment opportunity”—for rellef of na- 
tional unemployment is deceiving himself. 
The act will create no jobs—beyond the ap- 
polntment of five Commissioners and swarms 
of Federal inspectors to implement the na- 
tlonwide game of musical chairs business 
and industry will play while these minions 
call the tunes and supervise the substitution 


of one employee for another—of a different 
complexion, or religion or national origin. 

No more people will be going to work— 
just different ones. 

Under this act, mere integration will not 
do. If a Federal inspector finds that a busi- 
ness is guilty of racial or religious discrimina- 
tion, it can no longer omploy or promote the 
workers it desires. Instead, it must employ 
and advance persons of those races and 
religions ordered by the inspector, and in 
the numbers. specified. 

Such Federal control of hiring and firing 
(which in most cases will counterbalance), 
promotion, demotion, and payment of em- 
ployees, means the end of the seniority sys- 
tems of labor unions—and ultimately, it 
would seem, the end of the unions them- 
selves. It also marks the end of an em- 
ployee's rights within his company. 

It should also be noted that the inspector's 
authority covers all job classifications— 
common laborers and the most highly skilled 
secretaries, supervisors, and vice presidents. 
If the unions with whom the employer has 
contracts. cannot furnish workers of the 
proper color or creed who have the needed 
skills, they must be hired outside of the 
union. If, even so, they are not available, 
the unskilled must be hired and trained 
to replace those who are happy and com- 
petent in their jobs, perhaps with high 
union seniority. 

Under such meddling—and the act gives 
Federal administrators the powers of prose- 
cutor, judge, jury, and executioner—our 
vaunted free enterprise system would no 
longer be free—and not long a system. Our 
competitive economy would not long remain 
competitive as more aud more businesses 
and industries found themselves unable to 
control either costs or operations. Since 
the act does not empower the Federals to 
bring in the payroll money, the jobs, exist- 
ing at the start of this “reform” would 
diminish rapidly. 

Congress, you might think, would never 
pass such a law. But the House has, 290 to 
130, And the Senate, under extreme pres- 
sure, Is expected to do so—unless the pro- 
spective victims, who are all colors and 
creeds, rise up in force and demand of both 
their Senators that they vote down this 
bitter deception of all who want to work. 


Schoolboy’s Letter on Cigarette Smoking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


oF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 21, 1964 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have just received a charming letter 
from a 13-year-old boy in New York. 
It is a delightful commentary on a time- 
ly subject. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
letter from Mark Stephenson of Grand 
Island, N.Y. 3 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


March 21, 1964 


Grann ISLAND, N.Y. 
March 8, 1964. 
Senator MAURINE NEUBERGER, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mrs. NEUBERGER: Back in December 
around the 10th, we had to choose a subject 
for our science project and hand it in to our 
science teacher. I had heard a little about 
you and saw an article months before in 
the newspaper about how cigarette smok- 
ing was harmful, from Roswell Hospital. 

Iam 13 years old now but back when I was 
in sixth grade we had to write essays on 
smoking and its dangers. I guess way back 
then is when I really got interested in my 
project. I got a good mark in mine and 
decided right then not to ever smoke and to 
try and stop my father from it. 

Well I called a cancer hospital that we have 
in Buffalo, Roswell Park Memorial Hospital, 
and asked if I could come in and talk to 
someone about my project. The chief 
pharmacist, Robert Case, invited me in and 
was very nice to me. He said you had writ- 
ten a book that I could try and get and it 
Was easy to understand. His stuf was too 
technical. Well I got a copy of your book 
from the biggest stationary store in town, 
Ulbrich’s in Buffalo. It was the only copy 
that they had and I told them to order more 
because people would soon be all stirred up. 

I chose as my subject, Careinogenous 
Activity of Cigarette Smoke Condensate on 
Mice.“ I built my own smoking machine 
because there was no one anywhere (and I 
sure called all kinds of companies) who 
even had the right kind of pump that I 
needed. I used a bicycle pump and reversed 
the vaive inside so that it sucks instead of 
blowing air out, as into a tire. With a glass 
Y tube fastened into a little jar I have been 
able to collect small amounts of tar. I buy 
cigarettes by the carton when I have enough 
money and I can put three cigarettes at a 
time in the glass tube. It gets a little smelly 
but it sure works. I wrote to all the tobacco 
companies for stale or misshappen cigarettes 
and two wrote back very polite letters but 
didn't have any for me. The others did not 
answer. The ones who answered were 
American and Reynolds. - 

Every night I paint my white mice with 
this sticky tar, I first put it on them Janu- 
ary 7 and in 5 weeks they had tumors. Then 
I stopped it to see if the tumors would go 
away, like if a smoker stopped, and they did. 
Then I resumed the painting again. I hope 
to keep the mice alive until the Science Fair 
which is the first week in April. They sure 
have gotten irritable though. 

With all the publicity since the Surgeon 
General's report came out, it kinda “stole my 
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thunder” but it has been an interesting 
project. I am also drying leaves and mixing 
it in solutions of licorice and sugar and 
things to make tarless cigarettes that still 
have lots of flavor. I have a hand rolling 
machine but I don’t intend to try the ciga- 
rettes out myself. This was not an original 
idea about the leaves, Roswell Hospital re- 
search people started it. 

Up here where I live we don’t have tobacco 
and so that is why I am writing to you. 
Could you suggest a place where I could get 
one dry tobacco leaf. I am also writing to 
the tobacco institute to see if they will 
send me a pack of seeds that I can grow a 
small set of seedlings in the windowsill be- 
fore the fair (you mentioned that in your 
book). I have never seen a leaf of tobacco 
and would like to see what causes all the 
trouble as well as maybe exhibit it. Ican pay 
some money to get the leaf if you know 
where I can send. 

I hope that you are not too busy. I think 
your book was a good idea and has done a 
lot for many people. 

Sincerely, 
MARK STEPHENSON. 

P.S.: I Just looked around and I see that 
I don't have the address for the Tobacco In- 
stitute. Gould you send it to me please? 
Thank you. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recond at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
we Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Regorp. 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documenta, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


Friday, March 20, 1964 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Bes | Daily Digest 


Senate debated motion to take up civil rights bill. 


See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 5577-5599 


Bills Introduced: Six bills were introduced, as follows: 
S. 2668-2673. 3 Page 5578 
Bill Referred: H.R. 10170, to continue through June 
30, 1965, the duty exemption of returning U.S. residents 
from the Virgin Islands, was referred to Committee on 
Finance. Page 5577 
Senate Schedule: By unanimous consent, it was agreed 
that when Senate recesses on Saturday, March 21, it will 
be until 10 a.m. Monday, March 23. Page 5630 
Civil Rights: Senate continued its consideration of 
Mansfield motion to take up H.R. 7152, proposed Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. Pages 5599, 5603-5630, 5639-5647 
Nomination: Nomination of Henry L. T. Koren, of 
New Jersey, to be Ambassador to Republic of the Congo, 
was received. Page 5647 
Quorum Calls: Two quorum calls were taken today. 
Poges 5599, 5630 
Program for Saturday: Senate met at 11 a.m. and re- 
cessed at 7:56 p.m. until 11 a.m. Saturday, March 21, 
when it will continue consideration of Mansfield mo- 
tion to take up H.R. 7152, civil rights. pages 5630, 5647 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 


APPROPRIATIONS—AGRICULTURE 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee contin- 
ued its hearings on fiscal 1965 budget estimates for the 
Department of Agriculture, and related agencies, with 
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testimony from John C. Bagwell, General Counsel, and 
Donald A. Williams, Administrator, Soil Conservation 
Service, both of the USDA. 


Hearings continue on Monday, March 23. 
D.C. INSURANCE RATES 


Committee on the District of Columbia: Subcommittee 
on Business and Commerce concluded its hearings on 
S. 2077, relating to the regulation of insurance rates in 
the D.C., after receiving testimony from Albert F. Jor- 
dan, Superintendent, Department of Insurance, D.C.; 
Robert L. Oxenham, D.C. Association of Insurance 
Agents; Arthur L. Mertz, National Association of Inde- 
pendent Insurers, Chicago; George A. Peery, Govern- 
ment Employees’ Insurance Co.; George F. Rogers, 
American Society of Insurance Management, Inc.; and 
William Stringfellow, National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents. 

It was announced that the record would remain open 
until Friday, March 27, for inclusion of additional 
written material. 


MEAT IMPORTATION 


Committee on Finance: Committee continued its hear- 
ings on Mansfield amendment No. 465 (restricting im- 
portation of beef, veal, lamb, and mutton into the U.S.) 
to H.R. 1839, providing for the free importation of wild 
birds and animals for exhibition in the U.S., having as 
its witnesses Goy. John Anderson, of Kansas; Bill 
House, American Hereford Association and Kansas 
Livestock Association; Reed C. Culp, National Lamb 
Feeders Association; and Alex Dickie, Jr., administra- 
tive assistant to Senator Yarborough. 
Hearings were adjourned subject to call, 


Twenty Years at Texas Research 
Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, Texas Re- 
search Foundation at Renner, a research 
and educational institution dedicated 
primarily to finding solutions to agricul- 
tural problems, is observing its 20th an- 
niversary this month. 

The story inherent in the establish- 
ment of this famous scientific institu- 
tion on 57 acres in the north Texas 
blacklands on March 1, 1944, and in its 
growth and achievements during the en- 
Suing 20 years is a heartening chronicle 
of the efficiency of private enterprise in 
Solving pernicious economic and social 
Problems. 

Texas Research Foundation was es- 
tablished specifically to work out solu- 
tions for a number of ominous farm 
Problems, chief of which was a decline in 
soil fertility that threatened eventual 
bankruptcy to the agriculture on mil- 
lions o blackland acres in the central 
Part of Texas. 

By 1900, this decline in regional soil 
fertility had depressed cotton yields 
from three-quarters or a bale to a fourth 
or a third of a bale an acre. Corn 
dropped from 40 or 50 to fewer than 20 
bushels an acre. Wheat yields slumped 
from 20 or 25 to 8 or 10 bushels an acre. 
In some areas of the central blacklands 
Wheat had been discontinued as a grain 
crop, 

Oats dropped from 75 or 100 bushels 
to only 40 bushels an acre. Pastures de- 
teriorated. The grazing ratio dwindled 
from one head to the acre until four 
or more acres were required to support 
One animal. 

Persistence of this decline in the black- 
lands after 1900 caused serious concern. 
All elements of business, industry, and 
commerce were alarmed over the de- 
crease in revenues from farm and ranch 
commodities. 

Dr. C. L. Lundell, who has been direc- 
tor of the institution since its founding, 
had envisioned the type of research or- 
ganization needed to stem the tide of 
agricultural decay. In 1943, while he 
Was on leave from the University of 
Michigan for wartime service with the 
Foreign Economic Administration, he 
met with Dr. Umphrey Lee, president of 
Southern Methodist University at Dallas, 
to hold a series of conferences for study- 
ing the most practical means for meet- 
ing the problem. 

As a result of these conferences, Dr. 
Lundell joined the university's staff and 
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presented his plan before the university's 
executive committee. Mr. Karl Hoblit- 
zelle, Dallas philanthropist and theater 
chain executive who was a committee 
member, wholeheartedly endorsed Dr. 
Lundell’s proposal and pledged support 
for it. 

‘The executive committee then author- 
ized the establishment of an institute of 
technology and plant industry and ap- 
proved a budget of $43,941.80 for immedi- 
ate purchase of land and improvements, 
The committee also approved an annual 
operating budget of $15,000 for the proj- 
ect. 
On February 8, 1944, the board of 
trustees of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity established a division of the uni- 
versity to be known as the Institute of 
Technology and Plant Industry. The 
original 57-acre site at Renner had been 
acquired, and Dr. Lundell and three 
part-time employees began operations on 
March 1 of that year. 

During the first 30 months, Southern 
Methodist University backed the pro- 
gram at Renner, putting more than 
$200,000 into the project. The first pri- 
vate support was received in these 
months—a $5,000 gift from Mr. G. B. 
Dealey, of Dallas, and one of $1,000 from 
Mr. John Alford, of Henderson. It be- 
came evident, however, that more fi- 
nancial support than Southern Meth- 
odist University could supply was need- 
ed to put the institute on a firm basis 
and to carry out the research essential 
to the success of the project. 

Mr. Karl Hoblitzelle then volunteered 
$250,000 for expansion of the research 
facilities at Renner, if other business and 
industry in the area would underwrite 
the operating expenses. The offer solved 
the immediate problem; and Southern 
Methodist University on June 24, 1946, 
authorized the transfer of the institute’s 
facilities and land at Renner to a new 
corporation known as Texas Research 
Foundation. 

The new corporation was activated on 
July 1, 1946; and since that date it has 
functioned as an independent, nonprofit 
research and educational institution op- 
erated wholly by funds contributed by 
businessmen, farmers, and ranchmen. 

The 20th anniversary points up the 
success of the foundation's work and the 
growth of its facilities into a modern 
scientific research center that is a pow- 
erful force throughout the Southwest in 
promoting farm and pasture systems 
based on soil and water conservation, 
and in demonstrating proper land, crop, 
and livestock management. 

The foundation's annual operating 
budget has grown from the original 
$15,000 in 1944 to $452,000 in 1964, and 
its personnel from 4 to 40 persons, of 
whom 10 are Ph. D.’s. Facilities for 
industrial and basic scientific research 
and for graduate training now imple- 
ment its facilities for agricultural re- 


search. ‘The Renner headquarters in 
Collin and Dallas Counties presently in- 
cludes more than 800 acres, of which 309 
are in a demonstration farm. 

During the last 20 years, foundation 
research has discredited a number of 
traditional farming practices as being 
armful to the land. Clean cultivation 
and continual row cropping, together 
with widespread burning of small grains 
stubble and pastures, accelerate the de- 
cline in soil fertility by robbing the land 
of its plant nutrients, humus, and or- 
ganic matter. 

On the other side of the ledger, positive 
achievements of foundation scientists in 
reversing the downward trend of soil fer- 
tility have contributed in many ways to 
the development and betterment of the 
agricultural economy of the region. 

First, Renner research demonstrated 
that commercial fertilizers, contrary to 
popular belief, do increase crop yields 
in the blacklands, and that the use of 
such fertilizers are necessary for a sound 
agriculture. 

In 1945—the first year commercial 
fertilizers were used at Renner—cotton 
doubled in yield, and oats made more 
than 100 bushels an acre. Based on 
these initial successes, long-term investi- 
gations were set up at Renner to deter- 
mine the economics of commercial ferti- 
lizer usage. From these investigations 
have came specific recommendations for 
the use of each kind of commercial ferti- 
lizer, its correct amount and proper time 
of application. x 

Second, Renner research proved that 
wheat rather than perennial grass sod 
or legumes is the most valuable crop 
blackland farmers have for improving 
soil fertility, controlling erosion and in- 
creasing income. 

Foundation scientists have proved a 
number of highly significant facts about 
wheat. This annual is a much more eco- 
nomical user of moisture than perennial 
grasses. The root system of wheat is 
more effective than that of perennials in 
conserving soil and water and in pre- 
venting soil erosion, The straw left on 
the land by g 30-bushel wheat crop is as 
valuable as the income from the grain 
itself. 

The scientists also proved that the 
residues of other small grains are com- 
parable in value to the residue of wheat. 
Small grains, moreover, can be grazed 
for winter pasture and still be managed 
to provide a profitable grain crop. 

Third, another solution to the prob- 
lem of declining soil fertility and wan- 
ing crop yields lies in the proof that other 
fibrous rooted crops such as grain sor- 
ghum, when properly managed, are as 
effective as wheat in adding organic mat- 
ter to the soil, preventing erosion and 
conserving moisture. 

Under old farming systems, after the 
harvest of such crops as grain sorghum, 
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the farmer left the plants in the field to 
grow and draw upon the available moist- 
ure supply. 

Under the technique perfected by the 
foundation, the plant is uprooted imme- 
diately after harvest, shredded, and the 
shreds then worked into the top 2 inches 
of soil to form a protective mulch over 
the surface of the land. 

Using the discoveries about fertilizers, 
wheat and residue treatments as a base, 
foundation scientists have developed the 
Renner farming system as a counterforce 
against the creeping decline of blackland 
soil fertility. 

The Renner farming system is a 3- 
year rotation of two fibrous rooted cash 
crops, such as wheat and grain sorghum, 
with a tap rooted crop, such as cotton, in 
a scientific program that utilizes com- 
mercial fertilizers and crop residue man- 
agement, 

Coupled with this system is the founda- 
tion’s Renner pasture system, a scientific 
program for the use and improvement of 
grazing land through the production of 
warm season forage of high protein con- 
tent and through maximum use of small 
grains for winter pasture. 

The foundation has incorporated these 
two systems into its demonstration farm 
at Renner, a farm which has operated at 
a profit every year since its establishment 
in 1953, 

Demonstration yields now compare 
favorably with those prevalent in the 
blacklands before 1900. Cotton makes 
from three-fourths to a bale an acre, 
wheat 30 to 40 bushels an acre, oats 75 
to 100 bushels an acre, and grain sor- 
ghum 3,500 to 4,000 pounds an acre. Dr. 
Lundell believes that the annual farm 
income of the region would more than 
double if the per-acre income of the dem- 
onstration farm could be projected to all 
blackland farms and pastures. 

The foundation’s crop improvement 
program—notably the pioneering of corn 
hybrid development in north Texas and 
the breeding of adapted sesame and soy- 
bean varieties—has been of economic im- 
portance. From the forage program at 
Renner have come button clover, Ermelo 
lovegrass, Columbus grass, and the dem- 
onstration of the adaptability of coastal 
bermuda as a superior gras for hay and 
grazing in Texas. 

Texas Research Foundation has suc- 
ceeded without question in discovering 
ways and means to stop the downward 
trend of blackland agriculture. The No. 
1 problem now confronting the founda- 
tion, according to Dr. Lundell, is get- 
ting those ways and means applied to 
most of the acres in the Texas black- 
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HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 


mayor of Germantown, Tenn., the Hon- 
orable Bruce Law, has recently delivered 
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a very outstanding and eloquent address 
entitled Less Than 13 Years.” The ad- 
dress was delivered by Mayor Law be- 
fore the West Tennessee Mayor's Asso- 
ciation on February 12, 1964, 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this excellent address be 
printed in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Less THAN 13 YEARS 
(By Bruce Law, mayor of German- 
town, Tenn.) 

For quite some time I have been concerned 
about the future of our country. Both from 
a domestic and foreign standpoint. Each 
day, it seems that individual freedom and 
the free enterprise system is being chipped 
away by the Federal Government, while at 
the same time, communism continues to 
adyance unchecked. This raises a serious 
question, How long can America stand under 
these ever-growing conditions. 

For example; the defeat of the United 
States by the Russians in the Olympic games 
at Innsbruck, Austria. Where we continue 
to lose to the Communists simply because 
they operate under a different set of rules 
and values than we do, which was very hard 
for our news commentators to explain to 
the literally millions of foreign people who 
were either present at the games or watched 
them on the television—that America did not 
bring their best athletes because they are 
professionals, whereas the Russians did bring 
their best and classified them as amateurs 
although in reality, they are subsidized by 
the Government. Frankly, I am tired of 
playing the game according to the Russian 
rules. We should approach all dealings with 
the Communists with our best foot forward 
and with the idea in mind to win each and 
every dealing we have with them. 

We need desperately to stem the tide. I 
hope that our local government officials will 
stand up and speak out for what we believe 
in; the man who stands for nothing, can fall 
for anything. And that is why I am here 
today, to help arouse your interest, 

I don't know whether or not you have 
stopped to think, but our 200th anniversary 
as a nation is less than 13 years away. A lot 
can happen in 13 years: In 13 years a for- 
tune can be made and lost and made again. 
It is possible for a child to go from elemen- 
tary school through a college or a university. 
From 1946 to 1959 the Communist conspiracy 
enslaved over a billion people. And it is 
even possible that our Nation will not exist 
another 13 years. What is so significant 
about 13 years? Just this: 

History shows that no democracy has ever 
lasted or existed over 200 years. The Greek 
city states and the great Roman Republic all 
lasted less than 200 years. This means that 
unless we are an exception to history, we 
have possibly less than 13 years left. 

In 1788 Edward Gibbon completed his 
monumental work entitled “The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

In this book he Usted five reasons for the 
fall of this great Empire: 

1. The rapid increase of divorce. The un- 
dermining of the dignity and sanctity of the 


2. High taxes and the spending of public 
money for free bread and circuses for the 
people. 

3. The mad craze for pleasure. 

4. The building of gigantic armaments 
when the real enemy came from within. 

5. The decline of religion. 

In 1776 our forefathers declared the Amer- 
ican independence. What will we find in 
1976 on our 200th birthday? Wili the red 
stars of oppression of communism wave over 
our heads, or will the white stars of Ameri- 
can opportunity? ‘There are those who want 
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to bury us for we have stood in the way 
of the enslavement of the human race. 

America is truly the last bastion of free- 
dom. Since we are the vanguard of the 
free world, we must strengthen what I have 
labeled the three pillars of America's great- 
ness“: 

1. Faith in God. 

2, Constitutional government, 

3. Free enterprise. 

For quite some time, there has been a 
Movement afoot in America to reduce the 
influence of a belief in God in the American 
system, These movements of course are 
Communist inspired and have received im- 
petus by the Supreme Court in recent de- 
cisions, I know for a fact that many deci- 
sions of the U.S. Supreme Court in the past 
several years have aided the Communist 
cause in America. All you have to do to see 
this is to read these decisions or I invite you 
to read the Senate Judiciary report on the 
Communist leanings of the U.S. Supreme 
Court compiled by the chairman of this 
committee, headed by James O. EASTLAND, of 
Mississippi. This report is not easy to find, 
but can be made available by writing any 
member of the committee, If we are to stem 
the tide, I think it is time for local offi- 
cials to be in the forefront to stand up and 
be counted. In June of 1962, the US. Su- 
preme Court said that this prayer was un- 
constitutional to be repeated in the school 
systems of New York: 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon thee, and beg Thy blessings 
upon us, our parents, our teachers, and our 
country.” 

This Court has also directed that Bible 
readings in schools is unconstitutional. 
Something is wrong in America if these types 
of decisions are allowed to stand. To follow 
the logical course of action based upon these 
decisions, the Supreme Court could logically 
scrap the Declaration of Independence, the 
fourth stanza of “America,” and the motto 
on our coins which reads, In God We 
Trust.” 

A suit has already been filed and is on its 
way to the U.S. Supreme Court asking that 
the words “one nation under God” be strick- 
en from the “Pledge of Allegiance” to our 
flag. I believe that the U.S. Supreme Court 
has either forgotten or is overlooking their 
basic principles of law; namely: 

1. That no court can read anything into 
any written document that is not set out in 
that document. 

2. No court has the power to legislate, but 
can only interpret the law. Only the U.S. 
Congress has the power to pass Federal legis- 
lation. 7 

3. In interpreting matters before the Court, 
the Court is obligated to look into the legis- 
lative intent, that is to say; in interpreting 
legislation, said legislation must be inter- 
preted in the light of the body passing said 
laws and not in what the Court may think 
another Congress meant when it passed said 
laws, and lastly I fee] that the Supreme Court 
in many cases has adopted the principle that 
the end fustifies the means. Which has 
never been accepted as the American tradi- 
ticn. 

In 1957 Khrushchev stated, “We Commu- 
nists of the Soviet Union are atheists. I 
think there is no God and I have freed my- 
self a long time ago from such a concept.” 
In contrast to a statement made by Mr. 
Khrushchev and by many of the decisions 
of the U.S. Supreme Court I would like for 
you to note what some great statesmen in 
America have said. 

John Adams: “The first and almost only 
book deserving of universal distinction 18 
the Bible.” 

Theodore Roosevelt: Almost every man 
who has by his life’s work added to the sum 
of human achievements has based his life's 
work largely on the teachings of the Bible.” 
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Daniel Webster: “If we abide by the prin- 
ciples taught in the Bible our country will 
grow and prosper. But if we in our pros- 
perity neglect its instructions and authority, 
No man can tell how suddenly a catastrophe 
may overwhelm us and force us into ob- 
scurity.” 

All the great statesmen in American his- 
tory believed that a faith in God is not to be 
discarded in favor of an all powerful central 
government. 

So in conclusion of my remarks about faith 
in God, I should like to simply say that if our 
children are taught to respect the teachings 
of the Bible, I think the security of the fu- 
ture of this country is good. However, should 
the time come when religion plays no dis- 
cernable part in the school systems of our 
Nation or in the Government then I say that 
we shall fall from within. 

In many instances the political life of 
America has sagged below the level of the 
best, which should be required from our po- 
litical leaders. This has become a very dan- 
gerous situation. Many of our great cities 
have fallen into the hands of selfish political 
Machines who work for their own interests 
rather than the public good. 

This must be changed if American democ- 
racy is to survive. 

The time has come to cease to vote blindly 
for either one of the two major political 
Parties and to evaluate each officeseeker 
individually, to determine if he stands for 
Christian principles above party loyalty. 

As someone stated recently in an editorial 
in the paper, “America has a cause to be 
Served, but it has become a public picnic 
With free coffee and sandwiches and let 
Someone else pay the check.” 

To our Government and to our neighbor, 
let us reaffirm what we know to be true; that 
there is no “pie in the sky,” or something for 
Nothing; that he who wants a house must 
build it, That he who wants food must 
work for it. To those who say that work 
blisters their hands, we must answer that it 
does no less to ours. That each must pull 
his own weight in the boat or else give up 
his seat. Let us examine for a few brief 
Moments, constitutional government. 

This phrase has very complex meanings to 
the number of people in this Nation. How- 
ever, when you stop and analyze it, it is 
relatively simple in nature. Up until a few 


country by uniform decisions of the Supreme 
Court. These decisions constantly followed 
the political and economic philosophy of our 
Constitutional writers, and forbade the Gov- 
ernment from unduly regulating our lives. 
But this judicial protection for 150 years was 
ended by the appointment of new Justices to 
the Supreme Court. Right or wrong, these 
men haye not confined themselves to inter- 


It is clear in my mind that our Constitu- 
tion above all else, is a document for t- 


controlled the lives of many. 

The legitimate funotions of government 
are actually condusive to freedom. The 
Maintenance of internal order, the national 
defense, administration of justice and the 
removal of obstacles to free interchange of 
Goods. The exercise of these powers makes 
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it possible for man to follow his chosen pur- 
suits with maximum freedom. 

The framers of the Constitution had 
learned a great lesson. They were not only 
students of history, but they were victims 
of it and they knew from personal experi- 
ence that freedom depends on the effective 
restraint against the accumulation of power 
in the hands of a single authority. And 
that is just what the Constitution is. A 
system of restraints against the natural 
tendency of Government to expand in the 
direction of absolute control. 

When the Continental Congress met at 
Philadelphia in 1787, 7 years of war, sacrifice 
and valor had made the colonies free of the 
high taxation and servitude demanded by 
the mother country, England. As these men 
sat, 1,300 years of English history looked on 
them. 

They knew from history that throughout 
ages that power had served to corrupt good. 
They knew that one of the chief weaknesses 
of government was too much power vested in 
the executive. They knew that the most 
effective restraint free people could wield 
over the execessive and oppressive govern- 
ment was control of public purse strings. 

But they also knew that government was 
necessary. Therefore they assigned them- 
selves the task of putting together an in- 
strument of government which would pro- 
vide the maximum of individual freedom, and 
at the same time, secure orderly, social and 
commercial intercourse and protection of the 
people. Let’s examine the main components 
of the Constitution's system as it was 
drafted. 

First, is the limiting of the Federal Gov- 
ernment's authority to specifically delegated 


powers. 

Second, is the reservation to the States 
and to the people, powers not delegated to 
the Federal Government. 

Third, is a careful division of the Fed- 
eral Government's powers among the three 
separate branches; namely, the legislative, 
judicial, and executive. 

Fourth, is the prohibition against impetus 
alteration of the system itself. 

We have, in many instances, almost prac- 
tically destroyed our Constitution in my 
opinion. The Federal Government has 
moved into every field that it has wished to, 
The State governments are excluded from 
their rightful function by Federal preemp- 
tives while inside the Federal Government, 
both the executive and the judicial branches 
have roamed far outside their constitutional 
boundaries. 

The power of the Federal Government 
today in domestic affairs is almost unbeliev- 
able. There are a number of ways in which 
we can measure the powers of the Govern- 
ment. One is the size of It's financial opera- 
tion. Federal spending is now approximately 
$100 billion per year as compared to $314 
billion 30 years ago, Another is the size of 
its activity. Today the Federal Government 
is the biggest landowner, taxer, employer, 
renter, mortgage broker, mover, and spender 
in all history. 

Still another is the portion of the people's 
earnings that the Government appropriates 
for its own use. Today, nearly one-third 
of all earnings are taken each year in the 
form of taxes. 

A fourth is the extent of Government 
interference with the daily lives of individ- 
uals. The farmer is a classic example of 
this since he is told what to grow, how much 
to grow and how much he will receive for his 
crop. The wage earner is at the mercy, in 
many instances, of powerful labor unions, 
who get their on from the Federal 
Government which has refused, up to this 
time, to place any kind of antimonopoly 
legislation on the books in the field of labor. 
Then too, the businessman is hampered by 
a maze of Government regulations and in 
many instances, direct Government competi- 
tion. You may ask the question, How did 
all this happen? 
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In part, we haye been swindled. We have 
elevated men in political parties to power 
who have broken their promises. We have 
continued to put men in public office who 
propose new welfare programs and exchange 
freedom for security. 

I am convinced today that most Ameri- 
cans now want to reverse this trend. I think 
the concern for our vanishing freedoms for 
the first time is really becoming genuine. 
Now, let us examine, for a few brief moments, 
the third pillar of America's greatness, free 
enterprise. 

If I were to ask the question, “What is the 
primary source of America’s strength?” I 
would probably receive such answers as the 
hydrogen bomb, the abundance of natural 
resources, the superior Intelligence of our 
people, and the absence of powerful neigh- 
bors. All of these factors have aided us, but 
many other nations have had these same 
advantages to a greater or lesser degree. The 
real answer to this question is the free enter- 
prise system under which we operate. 

Although we are a relatively new Nation 
in the history of the world, we have pro- 
duced the highest degree of culture in the 
world; we have more high schools, more col- 
leges, more universities, and more distribu- 
tion of the printed and spoken word than 
all the rest of the world combined. 

America has the highest standard of living 
of any nation in the world. We are better 
fed, better clothed, and better housed than 
any people on earth. And our health as a 
Nation is unparalleled and is constantly im- 
proving; we also hold a position of moral 
and spiritual leadership, We have more hos- 
pitals, more charitable institutions and more 
churches per capita than any other nation 
on earth. 


From a standpoint of material possessions, 
we have more luxuries, more comforts, and 
more conveniences than all the rest of the 
world combined. However, we are living in 
a changing world. We are faced with the 
greatest competitive battle in history, A 
battle between freedom and slavery. We 
must learn that there are no elevators in 
the house of success. Let us learn that a 
welfare state leads to complacency, and com- 
placency leads to dependency, and depend- 
ency leads to bondage. So if we sow the seed 
of government as being the chief unit of 
society rather than the individual, then we 
will ultimately reap the fruit of slavery. We 
can endure if we hold to the fundamentals 
of spiritual and moral strength and adhere to 
the free enterprise system. 

Since this is Abraham Lincoln's birthday, 
I should like to close with some phrases that 
he once penned. They represent a philoso- 
phy which can never be dismissed as being 
stale phrases or guides for the forgotten 
past. These are simple truths which govern 
all individuals and all civilizations, now and 
in the future. 

1. “You cannot bring about prosperity by 

thrift.” 


2. “You cannot strengthen the weak by 
weakening the strong.” 

3. Tou cannot help men by tearing down 
big men.” 

4. “You cannot help the poor by destroying 
the rich.” 

5. “You cannot lift the wage earner by 
pulling down the wage payer.” 

6. “You cannot keep out of trouble by 
spending more than your income.” 

7. “You cannot further the brotherhood of 
man by inciting class hatred.” 

8. “You cannot establish sound security 
on borrowed money.” 

9. “You cannot build character and cour- 
age by taking away man's Initiative.” 

10. “You cannot really help men by having 
government tax them to do for them what 
they can and should do for themselves.” 

I hope that we may all remem der these 
immortal phrases and that by recalling them 
we ourselves shall remain freemen, 
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Defects in the Federal Reserve’s Policies 
and Organization Pointed Out by Eco- 
nomic Experts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


or OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the Domes- 
tic Finance Subcommittee of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has been 
holding hearings on the Federal Reserve 
System. We have heard from a number 
of outstanding economists in the past 
several weeks. Excerpts from the state- 
ments of several of these witnesses have 
been published in recent issues of the 
Recorp. Today I would like to put into 
the Record excerpts from the statement 
of Dr. Clark Warburton, of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation; Prof. 
Dudley Johnson, of the University of 
Washington; and Prof. Robert Strotz, 
of Northwestern University. 

The excerpts follow: 

Dr. CLARK WARBURTON 

1. I am here as an economist who has been 
interested for 45 years in monetary theory 
and the relation of banking developments to 
business fluctuations. I am not represent- 
ing the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, where I have been employed since 1934 
with bilities that include research on 
the relation of banking to business fluctua- 
tions. 

7 * * . > > 

I would like now to summarize my think- 
ing on six problems related to the bills under 
consideration by this committee. 

2. The most needed change in the Federal 
Reserve Act is insertion of a suitable direc- 
tive for policymaking. 

As a directive for Federal Reserve policy 
making, I would suggest: (1) A basic guide 
emphasizing stability of the value of the 
dollar and provision of a rate of growth in 
money supply that will best foster continu- 
ous maximum employment and production 
without producing instability in the value 
of money; (2) location of responsibility for 
technical studies needed for this purpose. 
+ * * (3) a directive for open-market opera- 
tions and other actions affecting the reserve 
balances of member banks to provide such 
quantity of reserves as will best foster these 
objectives * * * and (4) an interim guide, 
pending completion of the initial technical 
studies, of a growth rate in member bank 
reserves deemed adequate to maintain an 
annual growth rate of 3 percent in money 
supply, 
money, with authority for the variations 
deemed necessary. 

Adoption of this kind of a guide and di- 
rective for Federal Reserve policy formation 
would make possible a relaxation of our con- 
cern for loss of gold. Their adoption would 
signify to residents of other countries the 
determination of our Government to avoid 
policies leading elther to inflation or to de- 
fiation, and thus would reduce the incen- 
tive for foreign holders of dollars to convert 
them into gold. 

3. Retirement of the capital stock of Fed- 
eral Reserve banks is desirable. 

> » e. * . 


under a prescribed definition of ` 
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4. Under present circumstances, less than 
one-half of the commercial banks in the Na- 
tion are members of the Federal Reserve 
System. However, as I stated in a study for 
the Commission on Money and Credit * * * 
“central bank relations with approximately 
one-half of the commercial banks should not 
be markedly different from such relations 
with the others, The basic central bank 
privileges—exchange of assets for currency, 
and borrowing in case of needs—should be 
available without discrimination to all banks 
with deposit obligations serving as circulat- 
ing medium; and it is reasonable and equita- 
ble that the necessary cost of quantitative 
control should be distributed among all 
banks.“ * * The simplest method of ac- 
complishing this is to extend to all banks 
having deposits * * * the reserve require- 
ments and borrowing privileges of Federal 
Reserve member banks. 

5. The present division of basic decision- 
making powers between the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Open Market Committee is a relic 
from historical developments, and I favor 
the proposal to transfer the powers of the 
Committee to the Board. 

With improved congressional guidelines for 
the making of Federal Reserve policy, there 
would, it seems to me, be no need for in- 

the number of members of the 
Board, and the number might be reduced. 
The 14-year terms of office are much longer 
than those of members of other regulatory 
commissions, which range from 5 to 7 years, 
and a similar length of term would appear to 
be appropriate. 

6. Proper administration of monetary 
policy is so vital to national welfare and the 
success of other governmental policies that 
it should be a responsibility of a topranking 
official and appropriately coordinated with 
the executive branch of the Government. 
Serious consideration should be given to the 
proposal sometimes made that the exercise 
of monetary power be lodged in one of the 
executive departments and therefore become 
the responsibility of a member of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. But such a shift should not 
be made without adoption of a suitable con- 
gressional directive for monetary policy. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSON 


1. I feel that our monetary policy recent- 
ly has been dominated by two considera- 
tions: One, the outflow of gold, and, two, 
an inflationary neurosis. 

I have knowingly used the term “neurosis” 
because in my view the so-called inflation- 
ary behavior of prices might be more ap- 
parent than real. There is an upward bias 
in the price index which makes it ap- 
pear that there has been inflation, so my 
view is that there has been too much con- 
cern recently with the presumed inflation- 
ary problem and this, together with the gold 
outflow, in my personal opinion, has made 
monetary policy very ineffective in handling 
our monetary problems, A 

* * * . * 

Consequently, I feel if you look at the 
current monetary policy from 1961 to 1963, 
as I view the record, you will find that 
the money stock has not increased sufficient- 
ly, given the present levels of unemployment. 
If you look at the behavior of the. money 
supply from 1961 to 1963, the average per 
annum increase has been approximately 2.9 
percent. In my opinion, given the level of 
unemployment, this is not sufficient. 

* * . * * 

2. Now. in my opinion the argument for 
an independent monetary authority is in- 
consistent with the principles underlying our 
democracy, 
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To argue that control over the monetary 
supply should be independent of the values 
of certain representatives of the citizenry 
strikes me as ludicrous, as if Congress had 
created a Department of the War and Peace, 
and the President of the United States were 
to appoint a Board composed of 7 members 
for terms of 14 years, with terms arranged 
so as to have one expire every other year, this 
board would have exclusive jurisdiction to 
decide whether or not the United States 
would or would not go to war and its deci- 
sion would be binding, irrespective of the 
wishes of the administration. Now, as an es- 
tablished monetary management, there is no 
reason to feel that it is so omniscient that 
the views of the administration should be 
precluded from any decision. What I am 
saying therefore is the political independence 
of the board often creates the example of 
separation of powers, and leads to confusion, 
a state of confusion. 


PROFESSOR STROTZ 


1. In my opinion, democratic values place 
u burden of proof upon those who advocate 
an independent central bank. By an in- 
dependent central bank we mean, of course, 
one whose authority is substantially in- 
dependent of the executive wing of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

> * * * . 

2. The policy instruments that are avall- 
able to the central bank effect all these same 
goals: The level of prices, our foreign ex- 
change position, the level of employment and 
the rate of economic growth, but the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has only one set of avall- 
able policy instruments at its control and 4 
set of diverse and often conflicting targets 


to try to influence. Unhappily perhaps the 


Board of Governors does not have complete 
authority and many doubt whether the con- 
trol that it does have is adequate to influence 
these targets. There is the Federal fiscal 
policy, the debt policy, the wage and price 
policy, all are involved. Thus from every 
limb of the puppet go many strings held by 
different authorities or hands, all of whom 
may have different intentions as to how the 
puppet is actually to perform, and often in 
the midst of a wind storm. In such a situa- 
tion, who can dispute the need for coordina- 
tion of the many different puppeters? The 
notion of an independent monetary au- 
thority set up to achieve a particular goal, 
such as price level stability, is, in any prac- 
tical context, very unrealistic, and highly 
impractical, 

I do not think that the matter is simply 
a problem of getting the Board of Gov- 
ernors and the open market committee to 
perform well. We still have a problem of 
deciding what is well, and we should also 
note that agreement as to what is appro- 
priate monetary policy is something that can 
change over time with shifts in public, con- 
gressional, and Presidential opinion, from 
one election to the next. It can also change 
as a result of changes in underlying eco- 
nomic conditions which may be unforeseen 
and uncontrolled. 

3. I am disturbed at some recent pro- 
nouncement coming from the Board of Gov- 
ernors that indicate their concern at present 
abeut the possible inflationary effects of the 
recent tax cut, or the effect on our foreign 
trade position so that it looks as if they may 
wish to move in a direction that in effect 
would nullify the intended expansionary 
effects on employment that motivated the 
Congress to cut taxes in the first place. 
Should they do this, and it is within their 
power to do this, they would be in many 
ways directly contravening the intent of the 
legislative authority. 
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The University of Illinois Symphony 
Orchestra 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to bring to the attention of 
the Senate a translation of a review by 
Israel Pefia in a Caracas, Venezuela, 
newspaper concerning the recent appear- 
ance in Caracas of the University of Ili- 
nois Symphany Orchestra. 

We, in Illinois, are very proud of the 
University of Illinois Symphony Orches- 
tra, and this review will help to explain 
why. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
view be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Uwiversiry OF [ILLINOIS SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA—EL NACIONAL, Caracas, VENE- 
ZUELA, Marcy 6, 1964 
For the first time in our history, we have 

in our midst a student symphony orchestra 

on a mission of artistic rapprochement, sow- 
ing, by its example of achievement, the seeds 
of culture in these southern lands. In truth, 

a ma t example, not only for our stu- 

dents of music but also for our institutions 

and men of wealth who could bring about 
through their permanent and effective inter- 
est a similar organization in this country. 

The University of Illinois Symphony Orches- 

tra, on the basis of such assistance has, in a 

comparatively short time, attained its pres- 

ent stature, Without such aid this could 

hardly have been realized. j 
In the two concerts which this young 

group has thus far performed, the first in the 

Grand Hall of Central University and the 

second in the outdoor amphitheater in Bello 

Monte, we have admired without reservation 

not only the works presented but the whole 

of the organization. Only a profound love 
of music and an enduring and iron discipline 

Could bring about such extraordinary re- 

Sults in the few years of existence of the 

University of Illinois Symphony Orchestra. 

Polish, . Clearness of tone, magnif- 

icent unison in the blending of the notes of 

the various instruments, accomplished with 
no forced effort, rendition from the almost 
inaudible pianissimo to fierce, strident caca- 

Phony; all these and many other qualities of 

& great orchestra we felt present and alive 

as something organic, yet artistic, in the 

University of Illinois Symphony Orchestra 

Under the baton of its conductor, Bernard M. 

, very inch a master, every inch a 

Musician—in one word, a complete artist in 

the execution of his forte. And in reality, not 

only to him but to members of the group 

Must go plaudits for their playing of some of 

the most difficult and complicated of instru- 

ments; to the oboelst, Benjamin Woodruff, to 
the tubalst, David Keuhn. And as for Robert 

Ward who played to piano solo in the “Con- 

certo for Piano and Orchestra“ by Samuel 

Barber, his execution demonstrated sensi- 

bility and a dynamic assurance as the prin- 

cipal in the performance, 

We salute the youth of this great group of 
Students who make up the University of 
Ilinois Symphony Orchestra—we salute the 
Marvelous youth of this great group of in- 
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strumentalists in their artistic peregrinations 
through these nations of the other America. 
ISRAEL PEÑA. 


Greek Independence Day—A Salute to 
Americans of Hellenic Origin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, March 
25 marks the 143d anniversary of Greek 
Independence Day. It was on this day 
in 1821 that Archbishop Germanos of 
Patras raised the flag of freedom over 
the monastery of Aghia Lavra and the 
courageous people of Greece began their 
struggle for independence from the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The war raged for 7 bitter years before 
the heroic and greatly outnumbered 
Greeks won their freedom, thus ending 
400 years of subjugation under Ottoman 
masters. 

American sympathy for the Greek 
cause came from the eloquent words of 
President Monroe and Daniel Webster. 
The hearts of all freedom loving men 
were stirred by the inspired pen of the 
great English poet, Lord Byron, who gave 
his life in this struggle for freedom. 

The rebirth of a free and independent 
Greece 143 years ago should remind us 
not only of the great and eternal contri- 
butions of Greece to the world and to 
America but also to her flerce and un- 
wavering devotion to freedom, democ- 
racy, and the dignity of man. 

The long friendship and close associa- 
tion of the peoples of Greece and the 
United States flow from their dedica- 
tion to the ideas of freedom, liberty, and 
national independence. These bonds 
were further strengthened when our sons 
fought side by side in two world wars 
and in Korea to preserve these ideals. 

Prostrate and bleeding from these 
holocausts—the flower of her manhood 
strewn lifeless over the world’s battle- 
fields—Greece once again displayed the 
courage of Thermopylae by becoming the 
symbol of successful resistance to Com- 
munist aggression in the eastern Medi- 
terranean. 

There are more than 1½ million 
Americans of Hellenic origin. As loyal 
and industrious citizens they have con- 
tributed notably to the development of 
the United States. ‘They have distin- 
guished themselves in all fields of en- 
deavor, including government, medicine, 
law, education, architecture, business, 
engineering, and the arts. Through 
them the bonds uniting the peoples of 
Greece and the United States have be- 
come closer and stronger. 

On this anniversary, all the people of 
the United States join in paying tribute 
to the gallant people of Greece as faith- 
ful allies and steadfast partners in our 
mutual stand against the forces and 
ideologies inimical to our concepts of 
freedom and democracy. 
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Bailing Out the Soviet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARI. E. MUND T 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, for a 
recent issue of Newsweek, Raymond 
Moley, whose wise writings have distin- 
guished him as one of America’s most 
thoughtful and penetrating observers, 
wrote a column commenting on the 
strange new twist which this administra- 
tion is trying to sell the Congress on the 
subject of accelerating trade with the 
Communists while at the same time con- 
tinuing to grant American aid in terms 
of billions of dollars to protect the free- 
doms of countries which the Communists 
are endeavoring to enslave. It is fittingly 
entitled, “Bailing Out the Soviet.” 

It should seem obvious, Mr. President, 
that even our rich and prosperous United 
States of America does not have money 
enough to help both sides of the cold 
war at the same time. To play the fruit- 
less role of “Uncle Sucker” all over again 
in that fashion can help none other but 
the Communists whose aggression we are 
dedicated to curtail. 

For the information of the Congress 
and the country, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Moley article be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bana OUT THE SOVIET 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Nothing better illustrates the lovable but 
at the same time lamentable nature of the 
liberal mind than the eager acceptance by 
the administration of the opportunity to 
sell some of our wheat surplus to the Soviet 
Union. Projected as it was with an array 
of assumed advantages, it had some appeal. 
But it was the projection of a hope, not a 
plan. 

What this glorious adventure comes down 
to is not peaceful collaboration. It is an 
action by the greatest of capitalist nations 

the greatest of Communist coun- 

tries from its own folly. Over the world we 

shall not be hailed as a savior. We shall 

still be known by Bernard Baruch's phrase, 
“Uncle Sap.“ 

When President Kennedy proposed the 


“wheat sale at a press conference on October 


9, he claimed that: 

It would ease United States-Soviet ten- 
sions; it would “advertise to the world as 
nothing else could the success of free Amer- 
ican agriculture’; by inference, it would 
“advertise” the failure of communism to 
feed itself; it would dispose of a lot of our 
surplus wheat; it would reduce our gold 
shortage and help the balance-of-payments 
problem; it would be beneficial to the bust- 
nesses involved in the transaction; it would 
help the American taxpayer; and it would 
provide employment for American seamen, 


for the wheat would be carried in available ~ 


American ships. This, indeed, was a pretty 


package. 
ABANDONED CONDITION’S 
The President gave Congress certain as- 
surances: “These sales would be concluded 
by private American grain dealers for Ameri- 
can dollars or gold, either cash on delivery 
or under normal commercial credit terms.” 
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But the banks refused to provide financing 
for the transactions. Then Government 
credit was permitted, after the pre-Christ- 
mas arm twisting by President Johnson. 

Meanwhile, there was a complicated ploy 
in the Commerce Department. First, it was 
said, all the grain would be carried in our 
vessels. The Russians protested. Then 50 
percent. Still there was trouble. And there 
were growls from our maritime unions. Then 
came the word “available.” Guideline“ 
rates were set up which made most American 
vessels unavailable. These rates made the 
Russian cargoes undesirable business for 
most of the dry-cargo tramp fleet—the 
Liberty ships busy with foreign-aid cargoes. 
Tankers that sometimes enter the grain trade 
tend to return to profitable oil-carrying when 
it’s cold. And most vessels in liner service 
are held to schedules far from Russia. This 
big “commercial transaction” could never be 
a bonanza for a nonexistent fleet of hungry 
ships. 

Nevertheless, the Russians grumbled about 
some U.S. vessels having a hand in the busi- 
ness. Khrushchev, echoing our maritime 
competitors, fumed about “flag discrimina- 
tion.” And the Nation’s press whipped 
American shipping for holding up the happy 
consummation of the deal. 

BARGAIN FOR KHRUSHCHEV 

Certainly Khrushchey couldn't hope to 
everthrow our cargo-preference law—the 
livelihood of U.S. tramps, But since he saw 
his victim, the American taxpayer, stuck for 
a subsidy on the wheat, why not make him 
pay the additional freight, too? 

Why, in fact, isn’t that reasonable? The 
Soviet Union is a leading underdeveloped 
nation, with lots of danger from empty- 
bellied Communists. By our own definition 
she is eminently qualified for the same ship- 
ping grant customarily given by the Agricul- 
ture Department for much less desirable 
beneficiaries. 

And so when the Agriculture Department 
announced a remarkably high subsidy pay- 
ment for the first Russian purchase, a lively 
mouse jumped out of the wheat bin. 
Through a gimmick in the agricultural sub- 
sidy structure, the Government had indeed 
finally maneuvered the taxpayers into paying 
to get the Russians to stop complaining 
about a few ships. And in that complicated 
deal, the Russians had to buy a lot of grain 
for making spaghetti and noodles rather than 
bread. 


This whole imbroglio is a sample of the 
liberal pattern in program after program. 
Something is hastily entered into without 
careful planning, Then, as difficulties mount, 
money is poured out to show a simulacrum 
of success. 


War on Water Pollution Picks Up Under 
Representative Bob Jones and His Sub- 
committee on Water Resources and 
Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr, Speaker, Ameri- 
cans are a proud people, justly pleased 
with their accomplishments, and this is 
as it should be. 

But they also are quick to recognize 
their shortcomings, especially when bad 
conditions are honestly exposed. And 
when they discover these imperfections, 
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the typical response is a remedial action 
in which Government and private enter- 
prise join hands to cooperate in finding 
the proper solutions to the problems, 
each assuming that portion of the task 
which it can best do and for which it 
should be responsible. - 

Illustrative of this is the current cam- 
paign to conserve our national water re- 
sources. 

Only a few years ago, there was genu- 
ine alarm and deep concern that the 
American people soon would be faced 
with a national crisis, due to lack of wa- 
ter. Nature provides the United States 
regularly with 8 inches of rain every 
year, Half of it is evaporated, used by 
vegetation and runs back into the seas. 
Only 4 inches is available to us, and now 
we are using almost 3 inches of it. With 
an expanding population, growing indus- 
try, and better incomes with more leisure 
for our people bent on outdoor recrea- 
tion, the demand for water threatened 
to bring us to a catastrophic state by 
1980. 

The threat to our national existence 
and defense, public health, industry, ag- 
riculture, science, and recreation was 
real and is by no means diminished now. 
But there are growing evidences that we 
at last have recognized the gravity of our 
water problem and a concerted program 
to cope with it is imminent. 

One of these evidences is the recent 
report by the Committee on Water Re- 
sources Research, a branch of the U.S. 
Office of Science and Technology. Un- 
der the auspices of 25 governmental 
agencies, scientists and technicians are 
making minute and exhaustive studies 
into every aspect of water and its uses. 
But all the effort basically is to restore 
our waterways from the open sewers 
most of them are now to the pure state 
they were when our forefathers first saw 
them. Dirty water is waste water and 
until our streams are cleaned and kept 
clean, the threat of a crisis will not 
abate. 

Much of the coordination of effort to 
stop pollution of our water supply now 
evident between Government agencies, 
States, and municipalities; and industry 
is due to the efforts of the Subcommittee 
on Natural Resources and Power of the 
House Government Operations Commit- 
tee, of which Representative ROBERT E. 
Jones of Alabama is chairman. 

Without fanfare and without much 
publicity about what it has and is doing, 
the Subcommittee on Natural Resources 
and Power has made notable accom- 
plishments in the less than a year it has 
been in existence. It discovered that 
while some agencies were working to 
prevent water pollution, there was lit- 
tle coordination of effort. Much of it 
overlapped and there were somé revela- 
tions of one agency polluting water 
which another agency was attempting to 
clean, Through efforts of Congressman 
Jones and his staff there now is im- 
proved cooperation and effort within the 
Government, including liaison with 
States and municipalities. Every State 
and territory now is alerted to the threat 
of a water crisis and programs for cor- 
rection of water waste is underway or 
planned. 

New industries locating on waterways 
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now know that water pollution will not 
be tolerated. Older, established indus- 
tries have been spurred to self-policing 
to correct the old custom of dumping 
wastes into the nearest stream, regard- 
less of what it costs communities and 
people downstream in wealth or health. 
The Jones committee is credited widely 
with hastening detergent manufacturers 
to perfect new cleaners which do not de- 
face the waterways. 

The Jones committee has held hear- 
ings in all sections of the country. These 
have alerted American people and their 
civic leaders to what a water shortage 
can mean to them, their children, and 
the future of their cities. Within the 
past year, public and private organiza- 
tions in the hundreds have added special 
groups or committees to study the water 
problem and find means to prevent it ac- 
clerating into reality instead of a threat. 

It has been said repeatedly that pre- 
vention of water pollution has been re- 
tarded and always would be, because the 
subject lacks heroics or glamour. No- 
body, it is added, boasts of the waste 
treatment plant in his town to a visitor. 
It is one of the triumphs of the Jones 
committee that it is overcoming the 
average American’s distaste to even dis- 
cuss the water pollution problem. 

An aroused public opinion supporting 
their Government on every level is one 
of the most hopeful signs that a threat- 
ened national crisis for our children to 
cope with, may be averted. The Sub- 
committee on Natural Resources and 
Power has done exceedingly well and all 
Americans have reason to wish its con- 
tinued success. 


Eulogy of Lt. Gen. George Howard Brett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 2, 1963, the distinguished and 
colorful career of Lt. Gen. George How- 
ard Brett was terminated by death. He 
was a dedicated soldier and a great 
American who served his country well. 

General Brett will be remembered, 
among other things, as Chief of the Air 
Corps in the early 1940's. He also served 
as Chief of the Allied Air Forces in Aus- 
tralia during 1942 and late that same 
year he assumed command of the Carib- 
bean Defense Command. 

In April 1945, he retired from active 
duty but was recalled 1 month later when 


he again served as Commanding General 


of the Caribbean Defense Command and 
Commanding General of the Panama 
Canal Department. He reverted to re- 
tired status in May 1946. 

Believing that Members will be inter- 
ested in reading the eulogy read at his 
funeral by his son, Lt. Col, Devol Brett, 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE EuLOGY oF Lr. GEN. GEORGE HOWARD 
Brerr sy His SoN Lr. CoL. DEVOL BRETT, 
USAF, AT ORLANDO AIR FORCE BASE CHAPEL, 
DECEMBER 4, 1963 
Mom, Uncle Bill, our family and friends 

of George Brett: It is my privilege to give 

this tribute to my father, George Howard 

Brett, on behalf of his family, the numerous 

friends he so thoroughly loved, enjoyed, 

and served during his lifetime. 

As most of us are aware, he was born 
the third son of William Howard Brett in 
1886 in Cleveland, Ohio. His father, as he 
told us with great pleasure and pride on 
Many occasions, instilled in him an ad- 
venturous spirit at an early age. A spirit 
that always was curious and interested in 
the new, while remaining respectful of the 
worthwhile in the old. 

Dad never finished high school, which 
I believe can be credited to a certain im- 
patience to get on with more interesting 
Persons, places, and things. Practicality took 
Over, however, and he more than made up 
for this brief flirtation with a wandering 
spirit by doing brilliantly at the Virginia 
Military Institute. He graduated from VMI 
in 1909, after only 3 years as number two 
in his class—a most proud record. 

He was speeded on by his ambition to 
become a cavalry officer and joined the Phll- 
lipine Constabulary and later the 2d US. 
Cavalry. This certainly put the shine on 
an already dedicated soldier, Within these 
fine units he not only fought hard, but 
as we who have listened to his many won- 
derful tales know—played hard as well. 
And I believe in this period of his life 
that he came to know, guide, and love his 
fellow man with the maturity and under- 
Standing that only combat soldiering can 
develop. 

In those young, grand days of his life he 
discovered true love and soon married the 
Wonderful woman who shared his life, Mary 
Devol. Like most young lieutenants he had 
an intense ambition to fly, which he soon 
achieved in 1916 by becoming one of the 
Nation's first military aviators—while his 
bride patiently waited, which was her role 
to play on many occasions while George 
Brett enthusiastically traveled the often 
Tocky, but also interesting road of the dedi- 
cated, truly professional serving officer. 

In World War I he served in France. Be- 
tween the wars, as commander and instruc- 
tor of men, his qualities of leadership con- 
tributed greatly to building the foundation 
and cornerstone of the tremendous air pow- 
er which proved decisive in World War II. 
His leadership qualities did not go unrec- 
Ognized. Just before World War II he be- 
came what was to be the last Chief of the 
Army Air Corps. In World War II he served 
With great distinction, where true to his 
adventurous spirit, he was the first senior 
Air Force officer engaged in combat. He was 
deputy to Sir Archibald Wavell, commander 
Of all the forces in the Far East during the 
early and dark days of the Philippines and 
Java, Then, spending much time with his 
Combat troops, as commander of all Allied 
air forces in the Far East, he succeeded in 
first blunting the Japanese momentum in 
the wilds of New Guinea. 

The safety of the Panama Canal next oc- 
Cupied his attention. As Commander of the 
Curlbbean Defense Command and the Pan- 
ama Canal Department, he returned to an 
arena that had already served as an impor- 
tant arena in his family’s history. Three 
years of distinguished service there termi- 
Rated in 1945 with his retirement. 

His achievements within the Army Air 
Corps in terms of positions held, awards and 
decorations so finely won are surely known to 
us all—and so speak for themselves, 
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His role as a father, a grandfather, and 
in this his last year as a great grandfather, 
won him no medals, but no man was & 
finer father to his children nor ever did more 
to weld together a deep sense of family love 
and devotion—one that will certainly last 
through many generations. His every action 


nad in it a purpose for their well-being. 


From the home on the lake, which was for 
their pleasure, to the stern lectures which 
were to make them more useful citizens, his 
love for them shone through like a beacon. 
On his very last day his thoughts and few 
difficult words concerned the Air Force Acad- 
emy ambitions of two of his grandsons, His 
were words of advice. So even as death was 
near—which he knew but ignored—his great 
love prevailed over the thoughts of his own 
great discomfort. 

His appreciation of and devotion to his 
many wonderful friends, of all ages and 
walks of life, made his life a constant pleas- 
ure, both to himself and thosé who sur- 
rounded him. 

Gen. Stonewall Jackson, while professor of 
artillery at VMI, gave the cadets this motto: 

“You may be whatever you resolve to be.” 

George Howard Brett resolved to be a fine 
soldier and father—and this he was. 


Is Nation Safe for Air Attack? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of all of the 
Members of this body a very discerning 
article written by Gene Yoes, Jr., the 
publisher of the St. Charles Herald, pub- 
lished at Hahnville, La. 


The article which was printed in the 
St. Charles Herald for March 19, 1964, is 
entitled “Is Nation Safe for Air Attack?” 


In the article, Mr. Yoes discusses a trip 
which he recently took with a group of 
Louisiana and Alabama newspaper pub- 
lishers. I hope that the others were as 
perceptive as Mr. Yoes. Over the years 
Mr. Yoes has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to journalism and good gov- 
ernment in my State. 

The article follows in full: 

Is NATION SAFE ror Am ATTACK? 
(By Gene Yoes, Jr.) 

In the age of missiles, is the United States 
maintaining its ability to defend itself? 

The North American Defense Command re- 
cently took a group of Louisiana and Ala- 
bama newspaper publishers on a tour of the 
NORAD facilities and demonstrated the abil- 
ities of this Nation to defend itself from an 
attack that could, if suocessful, subdue a 
defenseless nation in a matter of 30 minutes. 

The United States is not safe, but it prob- 
ably has the best defenses in the world 
against attack from the air. 

Computers, manmade machines that far 
outdistance man in analyzing information, 
are the key to the defense. 

Every metal object that files over or toward 
this Nation is accounted for on computers. 
Within a matter of 2 minutes, the computers 
must be able to identify the flying object. If 
they fail, the flying object becomes a source 
of frantic activity which continues until the 
object has been identified and, if necessary, 
destroyed. 

This seems impossible. It would be impos- 
sible if it were not for the computers. 
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Radar stations are situated all over this 
Nation. One is located near Houma, La. 
Each station follows the same pattern. It 
looks for flying objects and once one is dis- 
covered, the object is reported to computers 
by two methods, one utilizing telephone 
cables and the other microwave radio signals. 
The Houma radar station communicates with 
the computer located in Huntsville, Ala. 

The computers analyze the radar informa- 
tion and determine such information as 
course of the object, its height, and its speed. 
Since all legitimate aircraft normally file 
such information publicly before takeoff, the 
computer and its operators can determine 
if the flying object is flying at a speed, alti- 
tude, and course filed by a legitimate aircraft. 
If identified, the aircraft is not a matter of 
concern, If the aircraft does not follow any 
known plan of speed, altitude, or course, or 
if it has strayed 10 miles off of known course, 
it is a threat to the United States. 


Our defense system is organized to immedi- 
ately discover the identity of the unknown 
craft. The computers are allowed only 2 
minutes to identify the craft and after that 
allotted time, interceptor aircraft are allowed 
only 5 minutes to be airborne in search of 
the unknown craft. The interval of 7 min- 
utes is a long time in this age of supersonic 
speed, but it is adequate to protect the Na- 
tion from all known airborne dangers. 

The hunt for the unknown aircraft is not 
necessarily a hunt directed by a human 
being with normal human reactions. Our 
interceptor aircraft are capable of computer 
operation, or a combination of man and 
computer operation. The brain machine 
puts the interceptor aircraft on a collision 
course with the unknown aircraft, and 
through its radar eye, constantly corrects 
speed and altitude, and course to keep it 
there. After interception, the pilot assumes 
control of the ship and either makes identi- 
fication or attempts to escort the unknown 
ships to a designated landing place. 

In the history of the system, there has 
been no occasion for the action of destruc- 
tion. If and when that time comes, the 
action will be taken. The computer cannot 
take this action and the pilot cannot make 
the decision to destroy an unknown aircraft. 
A general officer, located in Alabama, is the 
only man who can give the order. If the 
occasion arises where the ordef to destroy is 
needed, it will be given. 

Destruction weapons that could be used 
include ground-to-air missiles, air-to-air 
(airplane launched) missiles, water to air 
(submarine launched) and conventional 
weapons. All are constantly in the opera- 
tional stage and waiting for the signal. 

In this area, the Cuba-Castro-Russia com- 
bination creates a special problem. There 
are known Russian aircraft in Cuba and 
there is a missile capability of about 20- 
mile range there. 

This writer, with.our Louisiana and Ala- 
bama publishers, were fascinated as they 
watched the radar and computer findings on 
a giant television screen. Any aircraft or 
metal flying object that rises from the Cu- 
ban mainland shows as a dot on the screen, 
Succeeding dots are used to show the course 
of the aircraft or flying object and the com- 
puter, on demand, gives the altitude, course, 
and speed of the object. Any such object 
that approaches the shores of the United 
States immediately spurs into action the 
detection and identification systems. These 
systems are in constant use, but the de- 
struction system has not been used, 

People working in the defense system say 
that the program of defense is not 100-per- 
cent perfect. They might be fooled by 
one plane which might destroy a legitimate 
aircraft and mimicking its flight plan. A 
missile could not accomplish this feat but 
an armed aircraft might do so and escape 
detection, Such an act would not consti- 
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tute a danger to the Nation, but could pro- 
duce a local disaster. Seasoned defenders 
point out that their job is to protect the 
Nation and any danger to the Nation will 
inyolve multiple aircraft or missiles. This 
they can detect. 

Because the Russians have a submarine 
capable of launching missiles, radar rings 
the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf coastlines of 
the Nation. The same type of detection 
system is employed. Although persons oper- 
ating the system did not say that the com- 
puters are capable of distinguishing be- 
tween missiles and aircraft, it is logical to 
assume that they can. Ready for firing 
along our coastline are missiles to destroy 
missiles, 

Probably the most likely point of attack in 
the event of an assault from Russia would 
be the polar region. The North American 
Defense Command is composed of Canadian 
and U.S. people completely assimilated for 
efficiency. Radar stations like those we have 
in Houma are located throughout the Nation, 
and even larger stations ring the Arctic 
region from points in the Pacific Ocean 
through Alaska and Canada into the Atlantic 
Ocean. These stations must have more criti- 
cal detection devices because the real danger 
would come from missiles fired in Siberia. 
These weapons, with atomic warheads, would 
fly over the North Pole at altitudes of 100,000 
or more miles, and impact on targets in the 
United States. 

Just as the radar station in Houma. re- 
ports to a computer in Alabama, the radar 
stations in the polar regions report to area 
computers. All of the systems‘and all of the 
computers are tied into Colorado Springs, 
Colo., where the central command of all of 
these operations are located. 

The efficiency of the system for detecting 
missiles: launched in Russia was demon- 
strated for newsmen at Colorado Springs 
where giant computers possess the ability to 
plot the course of any missile or missiles 
launched in Russia, locate the point of im- 
pact, predict the time of impact and keep 
a scoreboard on the progress of the weapon. 
At the same time, the computers are activat- 
ing destruction systems that are designed 
to destroy the weapon before impact. 

The weaknees in the system is not in de- 
tecting or identifying the approaching 
danger. The computers are even able to 
demonstrate how certain they are of their 
information. The danger is in destruction, 

Ideally, our people would like to destroy 
the weapons over Siberia or the polar regions. 
They do not have the speed and accuracy 
capability in their weapons. Our interceptor 
aircraft cannot fly far enough or fast enough 
to accomplish this task. They must depend 
on destruction over the North American 
Continent as the missile enters the earth's 
atmosphere. An error or malfunction here, 
at the moment preceding impact, would be 
disastrous. There is a confidence in our 
existing weapons, but military people always 
seek better odds. They want destruction 
capabilities in outer space and over the 
North Pole. 

This is our defense system as it was dem- 
onstrated for Louisiana and Alabama. It is 
not flawless, but it probably is the best 
system in the world. 


The Bobby Baker Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert into the 
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Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
several important editorials on the 
Bobby Baker case. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Trenton (NJ.) Times, March 
1964] 


BOBBY BAKER WHITEWASH 


To get right to the point, it is doubtful 
if a weaker, shoddier, more palpable white- 
wash job of investigating has been done in 
Washington in years than the Senate’s ‘“in- 
quiry” into the Bobby Baker case. 

The indication now is that the farce will 
be ended soon by the votes of Senator JORDAN 
of North Carolina, and others on the Senate 
Rules Committee, who from the beginning 
showed no stomach for really digging into 
a dirty business and giving the public the 
whole story. 

Senator JorDan’s statements that the job 
has been done doesn't hold water. To take 
one point: 

Don Reynolds, a Maryland insurance man, 
testified that at the behest of Walter Jenkins, 
an aid to the then Senator Lyndon B. John- 
son, he bought time on a Texas TV station 
owned by the Johnson family, with part of 
the commission he earned on sale of life 
insurance to Mr, Johnson. Jenkins. denied 
this—but the committee has never called him 
for questioning. 

Or again: 

There was a story that Bobby Baker asked 
Robert S. Kerr, son of the late Oklahoma 
Senator, to label as a gift“ the sum of 
$40,000 Baker received from the Senator be- 
fore his death. Kerr, Jr., said he knew noth- 
ing about it. The committee, as far as the 
public knows, again did nothing. 

And, more recently, the testimony that the 
name of an accountant affixed to Bobby Ba- 
ker's income tax return had been forged— 
does the committee brush this under the 
rug, too? 

Any resemblance between this flimsy pass 
at the Baker story and a painstaking investi- 
gation is strictly accidental and in form 
only—certainly not in substance. Ever since 
the disclosures first broke the Democrats 
have been running away from them—it is, 
after all, an election year. Senator GEORGE 
Smaruers, of Florida, got a bit tangled up 
in the fiypaper at one point—and who knows 
what other Senators might also if the lid 
really came off? 

Senate Democratic Leader Mrxe MANSFIELD, 
a man of candor, agreed the other day the 
Baker case is certain to be a political issue 
this fall. That apparently seems a lesser 
evil to Senate Democrats than pressing an 
honest investigation which would give the 
public the truth In a situation that had some 
of the best“ names in Washington heading 
for the exits. 

From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, Jan. 25, 
1964] 
BAKER Case Cracks WIDE OPEN 

For weeks, the Washington word was that 
the case of Pickens native Robert G. Baker 
would be given the kid-gloves treatment 
with a quite little inquiry designed to 
corroborate Senator MAnsFreLp’s. parting 
summation: “His great ability and dedica- 
tion to the majority and the Senate will be 
missed.” 


The planners counted not on the obdurate 
desire of newsmen to pursue the facts dill- 
gently, without favor, and the patient re- 
search of Senator WILLIAMS, of Delaware, 
“the conscience of Congress.” 

Now it appears that, according to Jay G. 
Hayden, “The long suppressed case * * * is 
about to be cracked wide open.” The trig- 
ger was supplied with release of the offi- 
cial transcript of the testimony of another 
South Carolinian, insurance broker Don B. 
Reynolds. After portions of his testimony. 
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had leaked out, the Democratic “wall of 
Secrecy cracked,” wrote Mr. Hayden. 

The three Republicans on the investigat- 
ing committee Cunrrs, of Nebraska, COOPER, 
of Kentucky, and Scorr, of Pennsylvania— 
again and again moved for normal official 
publicity. But the six Democrats, JORDAN, 
of North Carolina, HAYDEN, of Arizona, CAN- 
Non, of Nevada, PELL, of Rhode Island, 
CLARK, of Pennsylvania, and BYRD, of West 
Virginia, “just as adamantly” said “No,” 

The Republicans have been, and are now, 
right. The Senate is on trial, as Senator 
Case, of New Jersey, has said, It may well 
be that Members of the august body are 
not within the purview of the present com- 
mittee, but the revelations dictate a relent- 
less pursuit of truth completely detailed, no 
matter whom the investigators might em- 
barrass. 


The New York Times has said editorially 
that “Congress has no code of ethics to guide 
its Members on possible conflicts of interest 
between their private business pursuits and 
their duties as legislators.” This is not 
quite true. Congress does have a code of 
ethics, approved by the Senate after previous 
House endorsement on July 11, 1958. (The 
complete code was published here on Thurs- 
day, January 23.) This code can be, and 
should be, applied to the activities of all 
Senators and Government employees men- 
tioned in the committee's investigation. 

Point 8 of the code instructs that Con- 
gress shall "expose corruption wherever dis- 
covered.” I there is such in the Baker in- 
quiry, the public has a right to know and 
the Senate a responsibility to discover. 


[From the Roanoke (Va.) Times, Feb. 29, 
1964] 
THe COUNTRY WANTS THE TRUTH 


The affairs of Robert Baker, who built a 
fortune of $2 million while secretary to 
the Senate's Democratic majority, are slow- 
ly coming to light. 


tions at various 
times about Mr. Baker's relations with prom- 
inent figures. But at these sensitive places 
the Rules Committee has preferred not to 
be inquisitive, drawing the curtain, as it 
were, over em implications. There 
has been conflict of testimony involving a 
White oe ae there have been refer- 
ences n s handling campaign 
funds for Senators, and there have been 
questions about his associations with per- 
sons of questionable character, and about 
party girls. The full truth about his af- 
fairs obyiously will never be brought to light 
as long as the committee adheres to its de- 
fensive contention that its business is not 
to investigate Senators. 

In response to a committee subpena, Mr. 
Baker pleaded the fifth amendment pro- 
tecting him from testifying against himself 
and handing over his private papers. He 
is entitled to that constitutional protection 
as is everyone else. 

However, Mr. Baker also invoked the sixth 
amendment which guarantees the right to 
trial by jury in criminal prosecutions, He 
contends he is being subjected to “legislative 
trial.” If this claim were valid, no com- 
mittee of Congress would be on firm ground 
in an investigation related to legislative pur- 
poses. The resolution authorizing the Bak- 
er investigation. states that the committee 
shall determine whether there have been 
conflicts of interest involving present or 
former Senate officers and employees. The 
purpose is to reform loose practices which 
is plainly within the scope of legislative pur- 
pose. 

The investigating committee need not be 
defeated by Mr. Baker's refusal to testify. 
It has in hand already much evidence and 
can, if it chooses to do so, obtain more from 
other sources: What is needed is vigorous 
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and relentless pursuit regardless of what 
personages may be embarrassed. The coun- 
try wants the complete truth, not protec- 
tion of reputations. : 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) the Evening 
Bulletin, Mar. 18, 1964] 


RECESSED—UÜUnNTIL WHEN? 


Three choices lay before the Rules Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate which has—more 
or less—been investigating the financial and 
Other activities of Bobby Baker, ex-secretary 
of its majority (Democratic) caucus. 

The investigation could have been pressed 
down every pathway until no doubt was left 
as to the degree of corruption or carelessness 
Involved, and the extent to which this had 
infected the law-making processes. 

Or, the investigation could have been 
choked off early. 

Or, the investigation could be suspended 
indefinitely. There is now a recess which 
cynics are already suggesting will last until 
after election day next November. 

It will seem to many that the Rules Com- 
mittee has chosen the worst of the three 
Choices if it chooses to abandon further ef- 
forts to get all the facts. 

Enough has been adduced at the pro- 
tracted hearings to satisfy everyone that 
Baker was not a desirable employee of the 
American people. He was a man who became 
a millionaire on a $19,500 salary—a very good 
trick if it can be done honestly—and what 
has been learned of the ways in which this 
Was accomplished suggests that some Sena- 
tors in both parties have not been too eager 
to continue the inquiry. 

The possible political effects of this inves- 
tigation have been self-evident from the 

„and partisanship was seldom 

Clearer than at the end. Senator CLARK, 
Usually indentified with good government, 
found himself compelled as a Democrat to 
become the principal advocate for shutting 
down the probe, while his Republican col- 
„Senator Scorr, had the happier role 

of d that the probe continue until 
all pertinent information had been exposed. 

But the public is not concerned with the 

aspects. It has had a look at some 
Of the things that go on in Senate corridors 
and back rooms, and it is disturbed by what 
it has seen, In the absence of convincing 
Proof that the Senate has done its best to re- 
veal the whole story, suspicious will linger 
that much is being swept under the rug. 

The Rules Committee has an opportunity 
to clear the air. It should not blow the 
chance, 


Panama Crisis: Investigation by Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in my re- 
Marks in the Appendix of the RECORD of 
16, 1964, on the subject, “Panama 

N : High Panama Officials Prevented 
o onal Guard From Preserving Public 
rder,” I commented at some length on 
15 recently reported inquiry on the 
Fung by an International Commission 
1 Jurists conducted upon the request of 
ìe National Bar Association of Panama. 
8 Because the press accounts about this 
OMmission, its authority, purpose and 
ree were not complete in some respects, 
requested specific information from the 
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Secretary of State and have received a 
reply. 

In order that the Congress, especially 
its appropriation, investigating, and leg- 
islative committees with cognizance over 
Panama Canal policy matters, may be 
fully informed in the premises, the in- 
dicated exchange of letters follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 6, 1964. 
Hon. Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Secrerarx: A new story by 
Bernard D. Nossiter in the Washington Post 
of March 1, 1964, copy attached, summarizes 
a Reuter's report from Geneva, Switzerland, 
that three observers from the International 
Commission of Jurists would leave on March 
1 for Panama to investigate Panama's 
charges that the United States, during the 
January 1964 Panamanian outbreak, violated 
human rights. 

Full information is desired about this re- 
ported inquiry, including the (1) name of 
the organization represented by the three 
observers, (2) under what authority are they 
acting, (3) what specific charges will they 
investigate, and (4) any instructions that 
the Department of State may have issued, 
or contemplate issuing, relating thereto. 

An early reply is respectfully requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 17, 1964. 
Hon. DANIEL J. PLOOD, 
House oj Representatives. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Flood: I am replying 

to your letter dated March 6, 1964, concern- 
ing the International Commission of Jurists 
investigation In Panama. In response to your 
questions: 
I. The full name of the organization is 
the International Commission of Jurists, and 
the three observers are: Prof. A. N. Belin- 
tante, professor of law at the University of 
Amsterdam, Netherlands; Mr. Gustaf Petren 
of Sweden, assistant professor of public law 
at the University of Stockholm and secretary 
general of the Nordic Council; and Mr. Navroz 
Vakil, attorney-at-law and former solicitor 
to the Government of Bombay, India. 

2. The Commission sent the three ob- 
servers in response to a request from the 

* National Bar Association of Panama. 

3. The National Bar Association of Panama 
charged that U.S. military and police forces 
stationed in the Canal Zone violated articles 
3, 5 and 20 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. These articles provide: 
Article 3: “Everyone has the right to life, 
liberty and security of person;“ article 5, 


“No one shall be subjected to torture or to 


cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or 
punishment;” article 20, (1) Everyone has 
the right to freedom of peaceful assembly 
and association. (2) No one may be com- 
pelled to belong to an association.” It is our 
position that these charges are completely 
unfounded. 


For your information I am enclosing a copy 
of the ICJ report on Cuba. The membership 
of the ICJ is shown in this report. As this 
is 1 of 2 copies of this report available 
in the Department, I would greatly appreciate 
it if you would return this copy when it has 
served its purpose. 
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If I may be of further help in this matter, 
please let me know. 
Sincerely yours, 
` FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Is There Any Less Need for Milk Today? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
very thoughtful and though-provoking 
article has been written by Ray Crabbs, 
a member of the Snohomish chapter of 
the Future Farmers of America. 

In bringing it to my attention, Elvis 
Eaton, executive secretary of the Cow 
Milker’s Association in Hoquiam, Wash., 
pointed out that a national magazine re- 
cently referred to farming as a “dead- 
end job” in listing occupations that boys 
and girls can look forward to in the 
future. 

Mr. Eaton said that the educational 
system should be credited for having the 
fortitude to “list the occupational pos- 
sibilities as they see them and with sta- 
tistics that can show their conclusions 
are correct,” but also asked this ques- 
tion: 

Are we going to ignore these warnings and 
let the food basket of American deteriorate 
and eventually get into the hands of a few 
corporations? - 


What he has said prepares the way 
for the article which our Future Farm- 
er Ray Crabbs has written. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have his article, entitled 
“Iş Milk a Thing of the Past” printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is MILK A THING OF THE Past? 

Ask yourself, Is milk a thing of the past? 
Haye you turned to something other than 
milk because of some statement made by & 
very few doctors in the United States? 
These are a few questions Iam going to help 
you answer in the next few minutes. 

Did you know that milk contains all of 
the basic food nutrients essential for a bal- 
anced diet? Milk contains on the average 
106 percent of the daily minimum require- 
ments of calcium, 40 percent protein, 33 per- 
cent iron, and 25 percent vitamin A. These 
percentages are on 3 glasses of milk a day, 
which may be obtained for a mere 18 cents. 

Still in President Kennedy’s latest state- 
ment he said, “10 percent of our people still 
have an inadequate diet. The most serious 
deficiencies are in the very minerals and 
vitamins, such as calcium and vitamin A— 
most prevalent in milk." 

A few years ago some people gave up milk 
entirely, when a few doctors said milk could 
cause heart trouble, because of its high 
cholesterol content. According to the 
American Medical Association this is not 
true. They stated that not enough research 
had been done to know whether fat caused 
heart trouble or not. They also said that 
cholesterol could not be cut down without 
proper medical supervision. 

‘There are several reasons why. 

One is, an individual cannot know how 
much cholesterol his blood contains until 
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it is determined by a laboratory test. In 
the same way he cannot know whether his 
diet has reduced the amount of cholesterol 
in his blood until proper laboratory tests 
are made. 

A second reason is, a person's entire food 
intake must be precisely regulated to lower 
cholesterol. A mere substitution of foods 
here and there is not sufficient; in fact, it 
may result in a serious health problem. 

There is much to be learned about 
cholesterol and the other aspects of nutri- 
tion. The American diet, however, provides 
all of the nutrients essential to good health. 
This nearly perfect diet wasn't accidental, 
it resulted from many long hours of research 
and know-how. 

For this reason neither the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Research 
Council nor the American Medical Associa- 
tion's Council on Food and Nutritions has 
seen a need to change the fat intake for the 
general public. 

This means one thing, milk has been un- 
justly blamed for the increased number of 
heart trouble cases in the United States. 

Still many doctors and people agree that 
it is animal fat that causes heart trouble. 
Task you, can this be possible when the con- 
sumption of animal fats has dropped 44 per- 
cent in the past 40 years and the consump- 
tion of vegetable oils has risen 171 percent. 
It appears to me that the vegetable olls are 
the cause of high cholesterol and heart 
trouble, but I am not trying to put the blame 
on vegetable oils. I am, however, trying to 
show you that milk is not to be blamed for 
the high number of coronary ailments, 

The doctors who disagree with this state- 
ment are the people who are hurting the con- 
sumption of milk. 

In 1961 the daily per capita consumption 
of milk was 0.76 of 1 pound. This is only 1½ 
glasses a day. In 1960 the daily consumption 
of milk was 0.78 of 1 pound and 1959 it was 
0.8 of 1 pound. In the past 3 years the con- 
sumption of milk has dropped 19 pounds, 
which is more than it has dropped in any 3 
consecutive years since 1910. 

One and one-half glasses of milk a day is 
not enough for many people. In fact, people 
may live entirely on nature’s most perfect 
food. Dad has told me how his father lived 
for as much as a year at a time on milk and 
milk alone. He lived to be 92 years old 
and I am not saying that if you drink a 
great deal of milk you will live to be 92 
years old, but people naturally live longer 
if they are healthy. Milk is a good way to 
stay healthy and in good condition. 

However, for some people a glass and a 
half is, well, a glass and a half too much. A 
large number of these non-milk-drinking 
people would much rather buy a magic potion 
from a door-to-door salesman: Of course, 
this potion has the power to do everything 
from lowering cholesterol and- weight to 

hair on a bald head. 

It is much more serious than most people 
realize. In fact, according to the American 
Medical Association the annual “take” for 
these cure-all doctors or as they are more 
commonly called “health quacks” is more 
than $500 million. This money is taken from 
the innocent and the hopeful, who are 
usually the ones who can least afford it. 

Quacks exaggerate small symptoms and 
turn normal physiological phenomena into 
dread signs of ultimate suffering and death. 
The quacks realize that most people are 
vulnerable to the power of suggestion, so 
they seek to make them. sick, in order to 
sell their cure-all medicines to help them 
become well again. 

The main aif of the quacks is to frighten 
the public into buying their products. They 
must make the hale-and-hearty people 
physiologically sick. The easiest way to do 
this is to tell them that the food they eat 
is nutritionally inadequate or may cause a 
serious disease. 
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The sales of these magic potions is a 
serious defect in the U.S. economy. People 
would be much better off buying a quart of 
milk and fresh vegetables, than to pay high 
prices for worthless medicines. 

There is another serious defect in the 
U.S. economy; these are the unproved state- 
ments of some doctors. A few doctors have 
said that milk is not good for humans. 
Some radical doctors claim that milk is not 
good for infants and that infants should be 
raised on coffee. These statements are based 
on beliefs and not on proof. Nevertheless, 
they hurt the consumption of milk. These 
statements frightened the public into turn- 
ing to polyunsaturated oils. Even many 
levelheaded dogs have been forced to eat 
dog food with polyunsaturated oils added. 

In 1952, the consumption of vegetable oils 
in Europe was much higher than the con- 
sumption of animal fats. Now, the trend 
has changed; the European people have real- 
ized that milk is a very important part of 
the human diet. Humans and animals have 
lived for hundreds of years without the help 
of unsaturated fats. 

Many people ask, why it is that some ani- 
mals don’t drink milk past infancy? ‘There 
is one very simple answer to this question— 
most animals do not have the opportunity, 
while man has recognized the need for milk, 

I ask you again, Is milk a thing of the 
past? As for me, milk will never be a thing 
of the past. Milk is far better today, than 
it was several years ago, because of our more 
advanced techniques of processing and re- 
frigeration and there are several plans be- 
ing considered for the future improvement 
of milk. One that is being considered is 
the solids-non-fat testing program, that 
would detect the exact amounts of all nu- 
trients in milk, 

However, these decisions do not lie in my 
hands alone; they lie in your hands and the 
hands of every American citizen. I know 
that if you carefully consider the informa- 
tion that I have presented to you in the 
past few minutes, you will realize that milk is 
nature’s most perfect food; and that it 
should be a very important part of the 
present and future diets of our Nation. 


Use and Misuse of Public Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, as our population continues to grow, 
the need to protect our remaining recre- 
ation resources becomes more and more 
imperative. Unless we remain vigilant, 
we stand in danger of losing forever some 
of our most precious natural resources, 
and our children will not have an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy that which our fore- 
fathers left to us. 

There are few who have done more to 
promote wise conservation of our natural 
resources than the junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Metcatr], with whom 
many of had the privilege of serving in 
this body. 

I noticed recently that our former col- 
league has not lost his zeal as a conserva- 
tionist. An article by Senator METCALF 
in the January 1964 Sierra Club Bulletin 
relates how a legislative effort to help 
preserve our fish, wildlife and recreation 
resources apparently has been resolved 
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by an administrative decision. I was 
pleased to note that one of my State's 
great conservationists, our colleague, 
Congressman DINGELL, was associated 
with the junior Senator from Montana 
and others in this endeavor. 

In calling the attention of the House 
to Senator Metcatr’s article, I should 
like to remind my colleagues that he is no 
Johnny-come-lately in the conservation 
field. He was elected to the House of 
Representatives in 1952 and during his 
first term, he was cited for distinguished 
service to conservation by the Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America, the National 
Parks Association, the National Wildlife 
Federation, the wilderness Society, and 
the Wildlife Management Institute. As 
the Sierra Club pointed out in an editor’s 
note, Senator METCALF “has earned a 
reputation as one of the best friends of 
conservation on Capitol Hill.” 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article by Senator METCALF be 
inserted at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 


STREAMS AND HiGHWayYs: USE AND MISUSE OF 
PUBLIC RESOURCES 
(By Senator Lee METCALF) 

This is the story of the use—for a time— 
of vast public resources to damage or destroy 
other vast public resources. That this use. 
or misuse, of public resources has been 
stopped is a tribute to the strength and effec- 
tiveness of America’s great conservation or- 
ganizations, among them the Sierra Club. 

With Public Law 87-61, enacted in 1956. 
this Nation embarked on the biggest road 
construction program in its history. As 
amended, it provided for the 41,000-mile 
national system of interstate and defense 
highways to be completed by 1972. Basically, 
90 percent of the cost of this system is com- 
ing from our Federal taxes, the other 10 per- 
cent from taxes collected at the State level. 
By 1972, there will have been a steady flow of 
Federal aid money for 15 years, averaging 
more than $2 billion a year. 

Soon after ground was broken on this ex- 
panded program, we began to realize that 
those farsighted conservationists of the past. 
who had laid out what was to become & 
nationwide network of recreation lands, were 
in reality the master highway planners of all 
time. This was documented by reports from 
throughout the Nation that present-day 
highway planners were indeed building on 
the past—through one recreation area and 
on to the next. Š 

It became obvious that the public Invest- 
ment in the highway program was damaging 
valuable public fish, wildlife, recreation, and 
other resources. Reports were of direct and 
indirect damage and came from most of our 
States. Direct damage resulted from build- 
ing highways in stream beds and from re- 
moving—for fill and for use in making con- 
crete—the stream bed gravel that is so vital 
to fish spawning and fish food production. 
Meandering streams, lined with erosion- 
con vegetation, were bulldozed into 
sterile chutes, alternately scoured and silted. 
always ruined. 

If there were no considerations’ except 
economic ones, this construction could be 
defended only by the economically ignorant- 
Much of our recreation is water based; & 
study in California found 80 percent of it 
to be. Hundreds of fishermen who spend 
thousands of their dollars in nearby com- 
munities are attracted to a mile of good fish- 
ing stream. If that meandering stream 18 
replaced by half a mile of high-speed, limited 
access highway, these fishermen, sitting on 
their billfolds, will speed past the commu- 
nities and go on to areas that are either 
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unspoiled or that have been developed with 
R consideration of recreation resources. 

In 1962, Director Walt Everin of the Mon- 
tana Fish and Game Department wrote of a 
highway being routed into a trout stream to 
avoid the cost of moving a powerline. In 
Utah, State engineers opposed spending 
$325,000 to redesign part of a high-speed 
highway and thereby save the sport fishery 
resource of part of the Logan River, where 
fishermen spend more than §400,000 a year. 
A California survey showed that the gravel 
being scooped out of salmon-spawning beds 
in Sacramento Valley to build highways pro- 
duced a crop of salmon worth up to more 
than 81.600 an acre per year and that the 
average annual value to sport and commer- 
cial fishermen of salmon spawned in this 
region is $6.5 million. 

When it became apparent that highway 
Planners were not even consulting the agen- 
cies charged with managing the recreation 
resources being threatened, I introduced 8. 
2767 of the 87th Congress. It would have 
required clearance by the Secretary of the 
Interior for Federnl aid highway projects. 
Acting through the US. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Secretary would satisfy himself 
that conservation of recreation resources was 
Considered in highway plans and surveys. 

Support for this measure and its successor, 
S. 468 of the 88th Congress, came from 
every part of the country. So did evidence 
Of publicly financed destruction of public 
Tesources. Among the reports were ones 


California: Arthur Grahame, in Outdoor 
e magazine (“Are You a Sap for the 
Ribbon Cutters?"), wrote: “Construction of 
Interstate Route 80 ruined Donner Creek, a 
trout-productive tributary of Truckee River 
in the beautiful Lake Tahoe country. The 
and Game Department didn’t learn of 
the stream's danger until after roadbuilding 
had been started. Then it was too late to 
Make changes in the contract.” 
New York: The New York Times editorial- 
ly called attention to a proposed expressway 
at a wildlife sanctuary in Westchester 
Putnam Counties. Conservationists 
Petitioned Gov. Nelson Rockefeller to 
ge the proposed routing of a highway 
t they said would destroy 23 miles of the 
ric Beaverkill-Willowemoc Rivers in 
Sullivan and Delaware Counties. 

New Hampshire: The State Audubon So- 
cnt the routing of a highway 
wreugh Franconia Notch, some of it through 

tate recreation land that had been pur- 
Chased by private citizens, many of them 
Schoolchildren. 
th chusetts: Although recognizing that 

© Neponset River “in its present condition 
little to recommend it from the recrea- 
ae water use point of view,” Publisher 
nry Lyman of the Salt Water Sportsman 
Wrote that pollution of that river ‘is grad- 
Ually being lessened” but that highway plans 
Would “destroy the marsh habitat.” 

South Dakota: Biologists report that where 
5 were once 1,200 miles of trout streams 
— the Black Hills, a renowned recreation 

en, there are now only 160 miles that will 
SUpport trout. They attribute the major 

on of this loss to highway construction 
the sediment pollution it produces, 

Montana: A report, published late in 1961, 

ed that 24 streams or segments surveyed 
ch, t year had lost 78 miles of their original 
— to highway and railroad construc- 
bons Highway construction threatened 
the scenic beauty and the fishery re- 

of spectacular Logan Canyon. 


land: = 
mented The Baltimore Sun com 
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diverted, and generally manhandled, and the 
wilderness along its borders which provided 
much of its charm scraped off by bulldozers, 
the banks bare, the stream itself a river of 
mud.“ 

Pennsylvania: Executive Director Albert 
M. Day, of the Pennsylvania Fish Commis- 
sion, wrote that a trout hatchery and 8 
miles of “beautiful trout water“ above it 
would be ruined from siltation and that “the 
blasting in this limestone area may even dis- 
rupt or ruin the springs.” 

As Gen. Omar Bradley put it: “If we 
are not careful, we shall leave our children 
a legacy of billion-dollar roads leading no- 
where except to other congested places like 
those left behind. We are building ourselves 
an asphalt treadmill and allowing the green 
areas of our Nation to disappear." 

Integral parts of the “green areas” to 
which General Bradley referred are the 
streams, rivers, and lakes that provide mil- 
lions of Americans with recreational oppor- 
tunities. 

As this pressure of highway construction 
on natural stream values increased, nearly 
every major conservation organization went 
on record in support of legislation to coun- 
teract it. At its March 1962 meeting, the 
Water Pollution Control Advisory Board ap- 
proved the principle of S. 2767 because of 
the beneficial results that must come in the 
field of water pollution abatement as a neces- 
sary result of this action.” 

The Izaak Walton League of America, at 
its 1962 convention, resolved that “in high- 
way construction, advance planning definitely 
provide for the protection of water resources, 
fish and wildlife, and recreational values, and 
that the costs of adequately the 
range, the watersheds, the forests, the wild- 
life, and the scenic values be considered nor- 
mal cost of highway construction and in- 
cluded therein.” 

Among resolutions adopted by the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation in 1962 was the 
one headed “Public Roads”: 

“Federal and State highway programs are 
causing major problems in the management 
of natural resources, particularly fish and 
wildlife. Not only are major amounts of 
land being removed from agricultural use, 
but highway construction is disrupting 
streams, invading the sanctity of public 
parks, forests, and wildlife refuges, and crest- 
ing barriers to migrations of big game herds. 
Some do not allow access to public lands. 
The National Wildlife Federation proposes 
the principle that highway construction be 
considered in the same light as water devel- 
opment and that fish and wildlife and re- 
creational values be adequately considered 
in the advance of any road pro- 
gram and any wildlife losses be fully miti- 
gated.” 

Part of my voluminous files on this sub- 
ject include my own effort to determine the 
extent to which highway construction was 
threatening our rivers and streams. I ad- 
dressed questionnaires to fish and game man- 
agement officials in each of our 50 States. 
All replied. 

I asked 10 questions, one of them being: 
“Are trout streams or other im fish- 
ing streams or lakes adversely affected by 
highway construction in your State? 
Thirty-six of the 50 States answered affirm- 
atively, although the extent of the damage 
varied. 5 

Perhaps more significant were the re- 
sponses to the question: “Do you feel that 
additional legislation at the Federal or State 
bring about a satisfac- 


in your State?” To this question, fish and 
game management men in 41 States replied: 


es.“ ‘Two States were undecided, and seven 


saw no need for action in this area. 
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Early last year I reintroduced the bill to 
protect streams from highway damage, co- 
sponsored this time by Senators FRANK Moss, 
of Utah; ERNEST GRUENING, of Alaska; and 
GayLorp Newson, of Wisconsin. In the 
House, companion legislation was introduced 
by Congressmen ARNOLD OLSEN, of Montana, 
and Henry Reuss, of Wisconsin. Congress- 
man JonN DINGELL, of Michigan, took a dif- 
ferent route to the same objective. He pro- 
posed to amend the Coordination Act to 
make it apply to Federal-aid highway proj- 
ects. (The act now provides for mitigation 
of damage to fish and wildlife resources and 
their possible improvement as a a result of 
Federal construction projects.) 

Our concern was shared by Secretary of 
the Interlor Stewart Udall and Secretary of 
Commerce Luther Hodges, who has jurisdic- 
tion over the Bureau of Public Roads. After 
making its own inquiry into the problem and 
after consultation with others concerned, 
the Bureau of Public Roads issued an in- 
structional memorandum last June 12. It 
set as its goal suitable coordination between 
State highway departments and the conserva- 
tion agencies. 

As a minimum, the Bureau order requires 
State highway departments to submit plans 
to State fish and game agencies “at an early 
stage,” and to give those agencies “full op- 
portunity to study and make recommenda- 
tions” to the State highway department prior 
to submission of the plans to the Secretary 
of Commerce for his approval. 

The memorandum set the first of this year 
as the deadline, after which State applica- 
tions for Federal aid for highway construc- 
tion “shall contain a statement that the 
State highway department has considered all 
facts presented by the State fish and game 
agency and the effect the proposed construc- 
tion may have on fish and wildlife resources.” 

According to the memorandum, this state- 
ment should include: ` 

(1) a description of the measures planned 
as project expenditures to minimize the ef- 
fect of the proposed construction on fish and 
wildlife resources; 

“(2) a description of any measures pro- 
posed by the State fish and wildlife agency 
to accomplish this purpose, which differ 
from those proposed by the State highway 
department; and 

“(3) to the extent that measures p 
by the State highway department and State 
fish and game agency differ, an explanation 
of the factors considered by the State high- 
way department in arriving at its proposal.” 

Thus, administrative action apparently has 
achieved the objective of legislative pro- 
posals that sought consideration of fish and 
wildlife resources in our highway program. 
From now on, planning for the preservation 
and conservation of our streams will be a 
component part of highway programing from 
the survey stage. It will be, either under this 
administrative action, or under legislation 
that will be introduced and pressed if admin- 
istrative coordination is not effective. The 
effectiveness of the regulation will depend 
upon the cooperation of those concerned with 
building highways and with managing our 
recreation resources. It also will rest on the 
awareness and alertness of conservationists. 
The demonstration of those characteristics 
in forcing the administrative action leaves 
me no reservations about the conservation- 
ists. Already there are suggestions that cov- 
erage of the Public Roads Bureau order, or 
subsequent legislation if it is necessary, be 
broadened to include State and local parks, 
historical sites, and recreation land around 
cities acquired under the “open spaces” pro- 
gram. 

We legislate on the basis of experience. In 
a year or so, we will have documented expe- 
rience on which to judge the effectiveness of 
administrative coordination. 
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From Welfare to Self-Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
Congress takes up the program which 
our President has requested so that the 
war against poverty may be adequately 
joined, I am reminded of a program un- 
dertaken in Washington State a few 
years ago which has been most suc- 
cessful. 


It concerns vocational rehabilitation. 
Through training, a total of 1,400 per- 
sons have been taken off the welfare 
rolls. The program is directed by the 
Washington State Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Division. Training is not limited 
to those with physical handicaps. The 
same services are extended to welfare 
recipients whose handicaps are not phys- 
ical, but are substantial enough, to cause 
them to resort to welfare for their living, 

This program was undertaken in 1955. 
Such handicaps as these are faced and 
overcome: lack of education, lack of 
motivation, lack of self-confidence, lack 
of skills, and sometimes simply a lack of 
knowing how to apply for work. 

This program is helping in the Presi- 
dent’s fight against poverty. It has been 
supported by State funds since 1955. 
The question now being asked is why, 
when money is given out to other agen- 
cies to fight the battle of poverty, could 
not some of their State money be 
matched in order that they might work 
with at least a major portion of the cases 
on the rolls awaiting rehabilitation serv- 
ice. We have, in Washington, a waiting 
list of 1,500 persons right now, to receive 
the training which enabled their 1,400 
predecessors to become self-supporting. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
following story, taken from the Seattle 
Times of March 10, printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
There being no objection, the story was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

MOTHER or Five Pichts Way Orr WELFARE— 
Earns COLLEGE DEGREE 
(By Marjorie Jones) 

Seven years ago, Alicia Carlington, alone, 
expecting her fifth child and with only a 
ninth-grade education, looked like the 
poorest possible risk to ever get off the 
welfare rolls. 

She upset the odds. 

Today at 28, Mrs. Carlington is a slim, 
attractive, confident, and articulate young 
matron with a college degree. She has been 
off welfare almost 2 years. 

Mrs. Carlington has a job as a medical 
technologist, in cytology, the 
study of cells, Her work involves the Pap- 
smear test for detection of cancer. She 
expects to be a registered cytologist by fall. 

“I love my profession,” she said, “and it’s 
the kind of work that provides me with an 
opportunity of helping others.” 

Although she was fired with ambition, 
Mrs. Carlington is quick to admit she owes 
much to many. 

“Nobody makes it on their own when they 
are where I was,” she said with an infectious 
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Mrs. Carlington was married at 15 and 
separated from her husband at 21. Her 
only working experience was 2 months as & 
waitress before the fifth child was born. She 
was forced to seek aid-to-dependent-chil- 
dren help. 

Although she was told “nobody ever goes 
to school on ADC,” she was determined 
to finish high school. With the ald of a 
counselor at a high school in Olympia, 
where she was living, she got six teachers 
to help her. 

She picked up her assignments after 
school and returned them the next day. 
The teachers did the work after their reg- 
ular classes. 

“I was too dumb to realize what I was ask- 
ing,” Mrs. Carlington said. Now I know only 
someone desperate would think of such a 
crazy thing.” 

Without her knowledge the counselor ap- 
plied for her entrance to the University of 
Washington but lacking English and history 
she was turned down. 

“I did a year’s work in 6 weeks, applied 
and was accepted at Seattle University, but 
on a year’s probation on the basis of my 
grade-prediction tests,” she said. 

Seattle University offered her a president's 
scholarship. 

“It was based partly on my test score, but 
I’m sure there also was sympathy,” she said. 
“I wasn't that good academically.” 

Mrs. Carlington moved her brood to 
Seattle. The going was rough. 

It became rougher the next summer when 
she was told her welfare aid would end. If 
she could go to school she could work, au- 
thorities figured. 

“The State division of vocational rehabili- 
tation for the nondisabled saved the ship,” 
she said. 

John Murphy, vocational rehabilitation of- 
ficer here, went to bat for Mrs. Carlington 
and tailored her case to fit the program. 

The $100 a month she earned in her senior 
year, interning at Providence Hospital, 
helped out. She baked bread and studied the 
food ads “like the stock market” to make 
ends meet. 

She was graduated in 1962, receiving the 
Best Student of the Year Award from the 
Society of Medical Technologists. She also 
won an American Cancer Society scholar- 
ship to attend the University of Oregon 6 
months. 

Mr. and Mrs. David L. Dunlap, of Olympia, 
her parents, cared for her children while she 
was in Oregon and helped in many other 
ways. 

“I'm grateful to all who took a chance on 
me,” she said. “More than anything, Im 
glad my children will grow up in a home 
where education counts. 

“Had I stayed on welfare I figure the 
chances are that two of my five children 
might themselves go on welfare,” she said. 

“And if I hadn’t been able to complete my 
own education, I’d probably be back on wel- 
fare, too.” 


Need Pay Raise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include in the RECORD 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Chronicle, Pascagoula, Miss. Mr. Ralph 
Nicholson, president and publisher of the 
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Chronicle, is also president and pub- 
lisher of the Dothan Eagle, Dothan, Ala.: 
Neen Pay RAISE 


Too bad the proposed increase in pay for 
Members of Congress and several grades of 
Federal employees were and maybe had to be 
included in the same bill. 

Our concern, however, is for the under- 
paid Senators and Representatives. We ad- 
vocate increases for them without prejudice 
or reference to the others referred to above. 

Last week the two-part bill was defeated. 
Subsequently, Representative James H. Mon- 
RISON, Democrat, of Louisiana, its supporter, 
introduced another to take care of the Fed- 
eral employees but did not include anything 
for the Members of Congress. He said he 
expects the new one to pass. Whether a 
subsequent proposal to take care of the leg- 
islators will come later remains to be seen. 

Members of the Senate and House now get 
$22,500 a year. The proposed raise amounted 
to $10,000 annually per man and would cost 
the taxpayers about $5 million annually. 
That seemed like too big an increase, even 
though it's chickenfeed compared with other 
expenditures of the Federal Government. 
The Peace Corps gets 23 times that much 
and the foreign aid program 800 times. 

Congress can appropriate millions and even 
billions for other departments of the Federal 
Government, much of it essential, some of it 
wasteful, and arouse little public outcry. 

But voting something for themselves, es- 
pecially a large amount, really stirs up oppo- 
sition. For this reason, many legislators who 
want, need, and believe they deserye more 
pay were afraid to vote for it. They face 
their constituents this year. 

In this current instance the legislators 
followed long-established practice. A bill 
was introduced which if passed would have 
provided the big increase in pay all at once. 
This happened at a bad time—just after 
President Johnson had launched his great 
economy drive. There he was, turning the 
lights out in the White House to save money, 
and they were after more money for them- 
selves. 

At home the Congressmen do a successful 
selling job every 2 years and the Senators 
every 6 years when they get elected. But 
they failed when they tried to get something 
for themselves in Washington. In some re- 
spects it’s their own fault. 

They acted as if they never heard of the 
installment plan or never thought of using 
it for their own profit. A $2,000 increase in 
pay for each of the next 5 years likely would 
arouse little and certainly less opposition. If 
they tried that next time they might win. 


The Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of 
Senators an excellent editorial which was 
publishd on March 9, 1964, in the Eve- 
ning Herald, of Rock Hill, S.C. The edi- 
torial is concerned with the so-called 
“civil rights’ legislation, and is ad- 
dressed to the Members of the Senate. 
It it entitled “Statesmanship Wanted. 
Originally the editorial appeared in the 
Aiken Standard & Review of Aiken, S.C- 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ormer FoLKS Say: STATESMANSHIP WANTED 


It is widely recognized that many Members 
of the House of Representatives in their 
landslide vote (290 to 130) for the Civil 
Rights Act were not expressing their convic- 
tions but revealing their vulnerability to 
Pressure and passing this hot potato on to 
the Senate in the pious hope that the upper 
House can put the chill on it. 

Republican Representative Loui WYMAN, 
former attorney general of New Hampshire, 
is more specific on this point than most. Had 

been a secret ballot, he says, the 
Measure would not gotten 50 votes. 

But the sole question now is: Can the 
Senate—even though opponents are prepared 
to talk endlessly on the subject—do more 
than delay this grant of extraconstitutional 
Powers to the President and new brigades of 
inquisitory deputies? And. how much delay 
Can we expect when White House strategy— 
for action on tax, farm, and military au- 
thorization bills first—will consume time as 
the convention dates draw nearer. 

The outcome—when it is nothing less than 
Whether the United States is to become a 
dictatorship—may well turn on the develop- 
Ment of statesmanship where none is pres- 
ently apparent, In view of existing and con- 

pressures in the South and in those 
Northern big-city States with heavy concen- 
trations of Negro population, we may best 
look to those areas of the Nation where racial 
issues are of the least political concern for 
the Moses to lead us out of an emotional 
Wilderness in which the landmarks of justice 
and reason and freedom have become 
Obscured. £ 

If the Senate is not to yield ignominiously 
to the influences that numb thè conscience 
Of the House, there is much to do to accom- 
Plish desired reforms within the framework 
or the Constitution. The bill as it stands, 
Concelyed in deception and dedicated to Ex- 
ecutive authority, adds to the stature of none 
and destroys the freedom of all—black or 
White or red or yellow, atheist, Oatholic, or 
hear dervish—Aiken Standard & Re- 

W. 


How To Begin Smoking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Arthur 
Hoppe, columnist, recently published two 
articles in the San Francisco Chronicle; 
one on. March 9 and one on March 10, 
Living advice on international ethics and 
how to begin smoking. 

His columns follow: 

[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Mar, 9, 1964] 
Do Unto OTHERS AND TAKE COVER 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

For years I've been convinced that as long 
Our political leaders insist on playing 
8 politics with thermonuclear bombs, 
ey'll unjustly blow up our civilization 

Sooner or later. But now I've got doubts. 

What gives me doubts is the current 
Fp stand of our ethical and religious 
— Personally, I've always looked to 

m longingly in hopes they'd come up with 
Some smashing new moral breakthrough in 
th to save us all. Like, perhaps, “Love 
y neighbor.” 
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So when I heard the Council on Religion 
and International Affairs, an outfit I admire, 
was holding a seminar on “The Basic Issues 
of International Ethics," I naturally went to 
sit and listen. I realize it sounds like a 
bore. But let me tell you how it was. 

There were about 40 ethical and religious 
leaders, all obviously highly intelligent and 
godly men, sitting around a long table. 
Each with a glass of ice water, a name card 
and a nice clean note pad in front of him. 

The moderator, an energetic young Pro- 
testant clergyman, opened by saying there 
seemed to be a need to give some thought to 
ethics in foreign affairs. And all the moral 
leaders around the table nodded realistically. 

Of course, said the main speaker, a dis- 
tinguished Catholic professor, we must be 
realistic about it. And we must first decide 
whether a policy is politically, economically 
and militarily feasible. But if it's all three, 
he said, there's no reason we can't discuss 
whether it's ethical. Also. 

And all the moral leaders nodded realisti- 
cally. 

True, said a thoughtful man In clerical col- 
lar. But we must be realistic about ethics. 

For what's unethical for an individual isn't 
necessarily unethical for a nation. And thus 
our political leaders can't be held to the same 
code of ethics. Like when it comes to in- 
cinerating 200 million human beings with 
hydrogen bombs. 

And all the moral leaders nodded real- 
istically. 

Exactly, said the professor happily. So 
it’s up to the middle elite (meaning every- 
body at the table) to decide what's moral for 
our political leaders. And then convince the 
masses (meaning the waiter and I) of this 
new morality. But of course, he said again, 
this new morality must be politically, eco- 
nomically, and militarily feasible. Because 
we must be realistic about it. A 

And all the moral leaders nodded real- 
istically. 

Welt, it's a dificult task our moral leaders 
face in trying to convert their religious prin- 
ciples to meet the needs of our society. In- 
stead of the other way around. But I'm 
sure they'll come up with a smashing new 
moral breakthrough to justify the game our 
political leaders are playing. Like perhaps: 
“Love they neighbor—if it pays.“ 

And I'm sure it’s all very realistic. But 
I've always thought of history as a strug- 
gle between the realistic and the moralists. 
With each curbing the excesses of the 
other. And I would now like to say, as 
flatly and bitterly as I can, that I think the 
tragedy of our times is that our moral leaders 
have sold out. 

So, as I say, I now have doubts our polit- 
ical leaders will unjustly blow up our civiliza- 
tion. Oh, I'm still convinced they'll blow it 
up. It’s just that I'm beginning to wonder 
if it doesn’t deserve it. 

[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Mar. 10, 1964] 
HELPFUL HINTS ON SMOKING 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

The Government report on smoking has 
certainly had a tremendous impact on our 
society. For example, I personally know 
three people who have taken up cigarettes. 

One is an elderly lady in the John Birch 
Society. “The Government,” she says an- 
grily between coughs, “is not going to tell 
me what to do.” 

The second is a dedicated nonconformist. 
“Smoking is so far out, man,” he confides, 
scratching his beard, “that it’s in.” 
third is a housewife who is 80 


or two and commit suicide. 


And oddly enough, three have discov- 
ered the same thing: it’s extremely difficult 
to start smoking. You forget to have your 
after-dinner cigarette; you leave your pack 


E 
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in your other purse; or you just plain don't 
like the taste. 

So as a public service to the millions of 
Americans who will try to start smoking in 
the coming years, I've written a handy little 
pamphlet entitled: “How to Kick the Non- 
smoking Habit.” Excerpts follow. 

“So you want to start smoking? 

It is no easy goal you have set yourself, 
particularly if you are a confirmed non- 
smoker. The path to heavy smoking is a 
long and arduous one. Time and again you 
will be tempted to return to the carefree 
days when you went through life unbur- 
dened by cigarettes, matches, lighters, 
lozenges and a wracking cough. 

“Thus at the outset, you must be sure 
you are deeply motivated. It is no use say- 
ing casually, ‘I think I'll start smoking.’ 
Good intentions are not enough. You must 
burn with a fierce desire to smoke, almost 
a fanaticism. Keep always in mind the 
esprit de corps you will one day enjoy with 
other smokers, a camaraderie bordering on 
that of Japanese kamikaze pilots. 

“Now, then. You are ready to light up 
your first cigarette. As you take your ini- 
tial puff say to yourself: ‘It doesn't taste as 
bad as I thought it would.’ Say this no 
matter what it tastes like. Keep saying it. 
Now try another puff. Keep trying. Re- 
member that tobacco is an acquired taste. 
Like salamander entrails. 

“In several weeks, with application, you 
will be ready to inhale. Take a big puff 
and suck it into your lungs. Be prepared 
for the violent reaction. For it will make 
you dizzy and nauseous and you will cough 
violently. This is the crucial point. For 
there are no pills or panaceas to help you 
through this difficult period. You must do 
it on sheer grit alone. 

“Quick. Say to yourself: ‘I do have the 
willpower to start smoking.’ Say it over 
and over in the coming days. Think of the 
countless others who have gone through the 
same awful struggle. You can do it. With 
iron determination and a deep sense of pur- 
pose, you too can smoke two packs a day.” 

Well, I hope my little pamphlet helps. 
For it’s amazing to think of the millions 
of Americans who have gotten through the 
terrible ordeal of taking up smoking without 
a single brochure to aid them. I just wish 
everybody had half that much inner forti- 
tude. If I did, I'd quit. 


Freedoms Foundation Award to Civitan 
Club of Greenville, S.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
an American who is concerned about 
freedom and also as a member of the 
board of directors of the Freedoms 
Foundation, at Valley Forge, Pa., I have 
a very high regard for the annual awards 
given by the Freedoms Foundation to 
individuals and organizations who serve 
to promote the cause of freedom 
throughout this land. I was, therefore, 
very much pleased to learn that the Civi- 
tan Club of Greenville, S.C., has been 
selected to be presented the highest 
award, the George Washington Honor 
Medal, given by the Freedoms Founda- 
tion for contributions in the category of 
community programs made to the cause 
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of freedom. The Greenville Civitan Club 
has been honored for its outstanding 
program, “Building for a Greater To- 
morrow.” 

I commend Probate Judge Ralph W. 
Drake, who served as president of the 
Civitan Club during the period for which 
this award has been made, and also all 
of those in the Civitan Club who like- 
wise made vital contributions to the 
club’s excellent program, “Building for a 
Greater Tomorrow.’ The club has in- 
deed brought a high honor to the State 
of South Carolina; but, more than this, 
Mr. President, the Greenville Civitan 
Club has performed a great service to 
America in executing the many projects 
promoting freedom under the club's 
overall program for last year. If other 
groups and individuals who have con- 
cern for the future of this country and 
the cause of freedom would follow the 
example set by the Greenville Civitan 
Club, we would have little difficulty 
maintaining our freedom at home and 
extending it throughout the world. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that an article from the Green- 
ville News of February 22, 1964, and also 
an editorial from the Greenville News of 
March 1, 1964, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the Greenville News, Feb. 22, 1964] 
Crvirans To RECEIVE AN AWARD: JOHN GLENN 
AND Four From STATE To BE HoNnorep 

The Greenville Civitan Club will be pre- 
sented an encased George Washington Honor 
Medal and $500 by the Freedoms Foundation 
in ceremonies today at Valley Forge Mili- 
tary Academy at Valley Forge, Pa., home of 
the foundation. 

The local club won first place in the com- 
munity programs division of the nsona 
awards in competitions with other 
tions throughout the United States for ita 
program, “Building for a Greater Tomorrow.” 

The awards to the Greenville club will be 
made at the same ceremony at which the 
foundation's top award, the George Wash- 
ington Award and 65,000, will go to US. 
Marine Astronaut John H. Glenn, presently 

the Democratic Party's nomination 
for the US. Senate, from Ohio. 

Gen. Lauris Norstad, U.S. Air Force, re- 
tired, former NATO Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, will receive a special Freedom Lead- 
ership Award. 

Four South Carolinians and the Joanna 
Cotton Mills Co. of Joanna, for its publica- 
tion, Joanna Way, and the paper's editor, 


James P. Sloan, will be among those also 


honored. 

Receiving the awards also are Gen. Mark 
W. Clark, president of The Citadel, and 
Dr. Heyward W. Epting, of Charleston, and 
Dr. R. Archie Ellis and Dr. Carl Honeycutt, 
of Columbia, 

George Washington Honor Medal Awards 
will go to General Clark for an untitled pub- 
lic address and Dr. Ellis, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Columbia, for a sermon. 
The latter is a graduate of Furman Uni- 
versity. 

Honor certificates go to Mr. Epting, of 
Charleston, and Mr. Honeycutt, of Columbia’s 
Ebenezer Lutheran Church, for sermons. 

The local club's recognition was a closely 
guarded secret in Greenville until yesterday. 

Greenville Civitans, with their freedom-in- 
action program, covered 78 projects to in- 
spire the citizens “as true Americans, to hold 
high the traditions and priceless heritage 
that are ours ever proclaim the 
greatness of our Nation * * and commit 
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themselyes to uphold those principles which 
keep us strong and free.” 

Probate Judge Ralph W. Drake, Civitan 
president during the undertaking of the 
projects, will receive the award and will re- 
turn to Greenville-Spartanburg Airport at 
10:15 p.m. today to a Civitan reception, ac- 
cording to William B. Price, governor of the 
South Carolina Civitan District. 

The speak- up- for- freedom program, un- 
dertaken in January 1963, included setting 
up 10 lighted billboards with “Speak Up for 
Freedom” posters, the distribution of about 
2,000 red, white, and blue lapel handkerchiefs 
and literature on freedom, such as voting 
and registration information, Mr. Price said. 

The get-out-the-vote program and free 
rides to the polls were sponsored by the local 
Civitans. 

The local club also conducted a citizen- 
ship education program for the 1,000 camp- 
ers at the Civitan Fresh Air Camp and spon- 
sored the citizenship essay, “Speak Up for 
Freedom Today,” which was open to area 
high school students. 

Also, the club presented 15 citizenship 
awards to local high schol students. 

Mercer Brissey, current president of the 
local club, said, “I am extremely pleased and 
proud that the Greenville Civitan Club won 
this, the greatest award that we may receive 
from a national organization for the work 
we do in our community.” 

Civitan International will be presented one 
of the four national awards for the speak- 
up- for- freedom program it sponsored. Civi- 
tan President Lou Hopping, of Detroit, Mich., 
will receive that award. 


[From the Greenville News, Mar. 1, 1964] 
HIGHEST AWARD YET 


Of all the awards given to individuals or 
groups for extraordinary contributions to 
good citizenship and the cause of funda- 
mental freedom, those conferred annually by 
the Freedoms Foundation of Valley Forge, 
Pa., are the most to be desired. 

There are in America at present few 
greater honors in any fleld than a Freedoms 
Foundation award. 

Therefore, the awarding of a George Wash- 
ington Medal for first place in the com- 
munity programs division of the national 
award competitions to the Greenville Civitan 
Club is something no Civitan nor any other 
citizen of Greenville should ever forget. 

Past President Ralph Drake, during whose 
term some 78 projects were carried out by 
the club, received the award in behalf of 
his fellow Civitans at Valley Forge last week- 
end. It must have been the moment of a 
lifetime for Mr. Drake, Greenville County's 
probate judge. 

The Civitans are accustomed to winning 
awards in competition with other clubs over 
the Nation. But this one is something far 
different and more greatly to be cherished. 

We congratulate the Civitans for having 
brought high honor to themselves and to 
Greenville. 


The Cotton-Wheat Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no question but that the farmers do not 
want the pending cotton-wheat bill. 
Surely the voice of those most affected 
by this legislation is not to go unheeded. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion speaks for a sizable number of our 
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farmers. Under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks I am inserting in the 
REcorD @ press release issued on March 
13 by the board of directors of this out- 
standing farm organization, 

It follows: 

THE Corron-WHEaT BILL 

Curcaco, ILL., March 12.—The board of 
directors of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in its regular quarterly session 
here today registered “strong opposition“ to 
the cotton and wheat bill recommended by 
the Johnson administration, recently ‘passed 
by the Senate and now awaiting considera- 
tion by the House. 

The 26-member board which represents 
1,628,295 Farm Bureau families in 49 States 
and Puerto Rico adopted a statement which 
asserted enactment of the legislation would 
“aggravate” rather than solve current dif- 
ficulties in wheat and cotton. 

The board termed the bill “a misguided 
political effort to buy the farm vote in an 
election year,” and further stated that “new 
and larger subsidy handouts are not the 
answer to the cotton and wheat problems.” 

“The Senate,” the board asserted, “re- 
cognized the wasteful and dangerous char- 
acteristics of this legislation when it Umit- 
ed it to 2 years. It should be clear by now 
that the practice of enacting ill-conceived 
farm legislation as a temporary expedient 
is one of the major causes of the present 
farm program mess.” 

The statement further pointed out that: 

The bill “would move in the direction of 
more Government supply-management con- 
trol over agriculture. Farm Bureau mem- 
bers want to move toward less regimentation 
in agriculture and toward a market-directed 
rather than a politically directed farm eco- 
nomy. 

“On May 21, 1963, wheat farmers voted 
overwhelmingly against the wheat certi- 
ficate plan in a referendum. This bill is 
said to contain a voluntary version of that 
plan; however, the conditions that would 
be imposed on those who did not choose to 
participate would be such as to make a 
mockery out of the use of the term volun- 
tary.’ The certificate device would separate 
noncooperators from the food and export 
market. It could be used to depress market 
prices below the world level. 

“There is not even a pretense that par- 
ticipation would be voluntary for wheat 
processors who would be subjected to a 
processing tax that can, and would be, 
labeled a ‘bread tax.’ 

“Farmers said ‘no’ to this proposal last 
May. It is incredible that the Congress 
would seriously consider forcing this pro- 
gram on wheat farmers against their clearly 
stated wishes. 

“We firmly believe that, if this proposal 
is enacted into law, both producers and con- 
sumers will recognize it for what it 18—4 
scheme to regiment farmers, and a flour and 
bread tax on consumers, 

“The cotton proposal is the most com- 
plicated Government farm program that 
has ever been devised. It would grant in- 
creased price support to most producers 
without requiring any adjustment in thelr 
acreage. It would grant the Secretary of 
Agriculture excessive discretionary author- 
ity. It would be tremendously expensive 
and the first big step toward compensatory 
payments for all of agriculture. The vast 
Brannan-type subsidies provided for in this 
bill cannot be justified. The acreage re- 
tirement program would be costly and inef- 
fective. The retired cotton acres could be 
shifted to feed grains or soybeans without 
penalty and thus further aggravate the feed 
grain and livestock producers’ problems.” 

The Farm Bureau favors alternative legis- 
lation which would relate price supports to 
market prices in a recent period and provide 
greater freedom of choice for producers of 
cotton and wheat, 
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Where Does Our State Stand in Support 
of Education? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN C. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 2 
years ago Donald L. Kruzner, superin- 
tendent of our King County schools in 
Washington State performed a valuable 
National service when he measured in 
depth the support which each of our 
States gives to publie education. 

Now he has brought that work up to 
date, supplying the necessary data for 
the school year 1963-64. 

I am sure that this latest study will 
Meet with the same acclaim as greeted 
his earlier study. 

I ask the unanimous consent that the 
study of Dr. Kruzner may be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the- study 
Was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WHERE DOES Our STATS STAND? 


(By Dr. Donald L. Kruzner, superintendent, 
King County schools, Seattle, Wash.) 

California and New York rank 2d and 3d 
in the amount in teacher salaries, but 
they rank 25th and 38th, respectively, in their 
relative efort to suport public education 
when income, ratio of adults to public school 
enroliment, and total school operating costs 
are considered. 

Mississippi and South Dakota rank 50th 
and 47th, respectively, in the amount paid 
for teacher salaries, but they rank 7th and 
14th in their relative effort in terms of in- 
come, ratio of adults to school enrollment, 
and total school operating costs. While New 
Mexico ranks Ist in its relative effort to sup- 
Port public education, it is only able to main- 
tain 19th place in the amount it pays its 
teachers. 

These statements may surprise people who 
are accustomed to considering the amount 
Spent for education in terms of per capita 

alone. The attached study from 
Which these statistics were taken is a meas- 
ure of the relative effort adults, who are con- 
sidered the principal taxpayers, make to sup- 
Port public school operating costs. The ratio 
of children in public schools to the total 
Population is an extremely important factor 
in measuring the relative efforts of adults 
to provide good public education, The per- 
cent of children attending public schools 
to the total population and the relative rank- 
ing of States in this regard are shown in 
Columns C and D of the attached table. 
Utah ranks 2d with 27.7 percent of its total 
Population enrolled in public schools. At 
the other end of the scale at 50th place is 
e Island with only 17.3 percent of its 
population in public schools. 

Another factor which is sometimes over- 
looked is the ratio of adults to the total 
Population of an area, particularly since the 
adults in general form the taxpaying group 
that pays the education bilis. The best sin- 
gle measure of this group, State by State, 
is the number of people of voting age. The 
Most recent figures available were used in 
computing the attached table—November 
1962, U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Census, current population reports as of 
October 4, 1963, shown in column E. Alaska 
With only 45.6 percent of its total population 
in the income producing range is ranked 50th 
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and New York is 2d with 62.2 percent of its 
total population in a position to help pay the 
bill for education. 

The remaining population is made up of 
the preschool children, children attending 
private schools, college students, and others 
under voting age who may have completed 
their schooling or for some other reason do 
not attend public school. The figures in 
column G show the percentage of this group 
to total population. 

Another factor in determining the relative 
effort of adults to provide adequate funds 
for good public school education is the aver- 
age yearly operating expenditure per pupil. 
This information for the school year 1963-64 
was gathered for each State and reported in 
a National Education Association research 
report issued in January 1964. New York 
is in first place, spends $705 per year for each 
child and Mississippi, in last place, spends 
$241 per year for each child. 

It is especially interesting to note that the 
cost per pupil per year runs relatively high 
in the sparsely settled States of the mountain 
region which are forced to maintain smaller 
schools than States with more concentrated 
populations. It is also significant to note 
the low cost of education per pupil in many 
of the Southern States which have a high 
ratio of children attending public schools as 
compared to their total population. 

The next important consideration is the 
school cost per pupil in relation to the tax- 
payer. This is referred to as the school cost 
per adult, shown in column J of the attached 
report, This figure was determined by mul- 
tiplying the percent of public school enroll- 
ment to total population (col. C) by the 
average yearly operating expenditure per 
pupil (col, H) and dividing the product 
by the percent of people in the income earn- 
ing bracket (col. E). It is a measure 
of the cost per pupil in terms of the number 
of people who pay the tax bills. Here again 
the costs are relatively higher in the sparsely 
populated States, and lower in the States 
in the eastern and central southern sections 
of the country. Alaska and Nevada with 
costs of $330.90 and $275.56 per year are 
ranked ist and 2d, while Kentucky and 
Tennessee with costs of $109.41 and $121.17 
per year are 50th and 49th on this scale. 

Another factor to consider is the per capita 
income. This information, taken from the 

_“Survey of Current Business," Office of Busi- 

ness Economics, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, August 1963, is shown in column L 
of the attached table. Nevada with $3,278 
and Delaware with $3,102 top the list of 
States in per capita income earned, while 
Mississippi with $1,285 and Arkansas with 
$1,504 are 50th and 49th, respectively. 

Probably the most significant figures on 
the attached table are shown in column N. 
These figures represent the percent of costs 
per adult in relation to per capita income. 
Note that these percentages vary from those 
which relate per capita income with total 
population. These percentages relate per 
capita income with the adult population. 
They were determined by dividing the 1963- 
64 school costs per adult as shown in column 
J by the average 1962 per capita income, as 
shown in column L. This is a measure of 
the effort being made to provide adequate 
funds for good public school education in 
terms of the ratio of children to adults as 
related to the average per capita income. 
The ranking of States in this effort is shown 
in column O. On this scale, New Mexico 
and Alaska rank first and second with 12.7 
percent and 12.4 percent of their average per 
capita income in relation to each adult costs 
per child in school going to meet the costs of 
operating public schools. At the other end 
of the scale, at 50th and 49th respectively, 
are Massachusetts at 5.6 percent and Dela- 
ware at 5.9 percent. 


The sparsely settled States in the moun- 
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tain regions of the country rank highest in 
individual taxpayer effort measured in these 
terms. Likewise, many of the Southern 
States with small per capita incomes show a 
greater effort than the majority of States 
in the higher income brackets. For example, 
Mississippi, which spent only $241 per 
child in 1963-64, ranks 7th in relative effort, 
while Delaware and Massachusetts with 2d 
and 8th highest per capita incomes rank 
49th and 50th, respectively. 

The amount paid for teachers’ salaries is 
another important factor in maintaining 
good public education. Statewide average 
figures are shown in column P for the 1962- 
63 school year and in column R for 1963- 
64. Ranking by States is shown in columns 
Q and S. With few exceptions these rank- 
ings parallel the rankings in the per capita 
income picture. Poorer States are unable to 
provide salaries comparable to those paid by 
States with high per capita incomes. While 
California and New York with average yearly 
salaries of $7,800 and $7,400 rank 2d and 
3d, they rank 25th and 38th, respec- 
tively, in their relative effort to support 
school operating costs. At the other end 
of the scale we find Mississippi with $3,975 
and Arkansas with $4,098 average yearly 
teaching salaries. Mississippi is ranked 7th 
and Arkansas 13th in their relative effort to 
support school operating costs. 

The level of education maintained in every 
State in the Union is an important considera- 
tion to all States for many reasons, including 
the migration which is constantly taking 
place. While the Federal Government may 
participate in financing schools, the control 
of education is rightly a State function. This 
control has been firmly established through 
school district organization to keep the deter- 
mination of what shall be taught at the local 
school district level. How it is taught is re- 
lated to who teaches it, and teachers are 
bound to be attracted to the States which pay 
more attractive salaries. This situation is 
creating one of the greatest tragedies facing 
free public education in America. So long as 
teachers keep moving into relatively wealthy 
States, the cream of the teaching profession 
will be drained from the poorer States which 
are unable to maintain comparable salary 
schedules. And while each State has the 
basic responsibility for its educational pro- 
gram, the ability of its taxpayers to pay the 
bills is an important factor to be considered. 
If equal educational opportunity is to be- 
come a reality throughout the United States, 
the matter of spreading the costs of educa- 
tion is a responsibility the American people 
must accept on a national basis. 

In summary, it appears obvious that there 
is real justification for thinking in terms of 
equalizing educational opportunities for chil- 
dren wherever they may live. Certainly such 
equalization is justified in terms of a formula 
that would take into consideration the ratio 
of children to adults, the amount being spent 
per child, the per capita income, and the 
relative effort being made by the taxpaying 
public to provide for a good level of educa- 
tion. 

The School Assistance Act of 1961, intro- 
duced in the House as H.R. 4970 and in the 
Senate as S. 1021, provides for the application 
of this principle of equalization. It is a step 
in the direction of providing equal educa- 
tional opportunities for all children. 

This School Assistance Act also prohibits 
Federal control with the following specific 
provision: 

“In the administration of this title, no de- 
partment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the policy deter- 
mination, personnel, curriculum plan of in- 
struction, or the administration or operation 
of any school or school system.” 

The act also provides that the State-local 
financial effort must be maintained at the 
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low the national average of effort and if that educational opportunities with the control 


will receive a proportionate reduction in its particular State's effort does not rise at the of education firmly established at the local 
The provision for helping to develop equal in the progress of education in America. 
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Comparison study of school operating costs in relation to population and income 


Federal allotment. Federal allotments will same rate as the national average of effort. school district level is an important milestone 


average of the previous 3 years or the State 
also be reduced if the State-local effort is be- 
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Big Brother 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
era of automation the prediction of big 

ther’s TV eye on us in 1984 seems 
More and more plausible. But some- 
Where in the tremendous invasions of 
Personal privacy involved in such a way 
of life is the caution that Big Brother 
himself shall be a witness in a criminal 
Case only without objection by the ac- 
cused or upon the most stringent re- 
Strictions. 

The delicate scales of balance when 
the great power of the Federal Govern- 
Ment is pitted against a single individual 
is shown by the editorial from the Man- 
chester Union Leader on March 16, 1964. 

Without objection and by unanimous 
Consent I include this editorial entitled 

“Today, It Is in Tennessee; Tomorrow, 
It May Be You,” in the Appendix to the 
Recorp at this point. 

The article follows: 

Tonay, IT’S IN TENNESSEE; TOMORROW, Ir May 
Br You 

If you think the conduct of the recent trial, 
if you can call it that, of James Riddle Hoffa, 
the president of the Nation's largest union, 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 

‘t deserve a full-scale congressional in- 
vestigation, we suggest that you read the 
information from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
aoh is printed at the top of the back page 

Of this paper today, It would be hard to 
e a more grisly destruction of an in- 
R s right or interference with processes 
, to which every free American is 
5 that is described by Congressman 
GHAM, of Nebraska, and two of his 
colleagues, Congressman O’KonsxI, of Wis- 
consin, and Congressman LIBONATI, of Tl- 
is, im their comments on the Hoffa trial 
delivered on the floor of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, 

As O’Konsxt says, the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska is absolutely right 
When he says, “Today, it is in Tennessee— 

it may be you.“ Then he adds: 

seems to be a double standard de- 
Yeloping in this Nation on this matter of 
Constitutional rights. It seems to be a mat- 
ter of who you are—not what you have 


In an earlier editorial this newspaper com- 
Mented on the utter impossibility of Mr. 
a and his codefendants receiving a fair 

for allegedly tampering with the jury 

& Nashville trial 2 years ago. We pointed 
Out that the jury in the most recent trial 
Was held under such conditions as to create 


the suspicion in their mind that someone 
was trying to tamper with them—and thus 
prejudiced them toward the idea that the 
defendants must be guilty of tampering with 
the jury in the previous trial, 

If you add to this the fact that the Govern- 
ment used as its principal witness—as a 
matter of fact, without him they would not 
seem to have had any case—a man with a 
criminal record who was, even as he testi- 
fied, under threat of Federal prosecution, 
you have a very unpleasant picture, indeed, 
one completely repugnant to every Amer- 
ican’s sense of fairplay. 

Not only does this Government witness 
have a criminal record, but, at the Nashville 
trial, while in a confidential and trusted 
relationship with Mr. Hoffa, he was actual- 
ly all the while a Government spy, re- 
porting to Department of Justice attorneys 
every night. Certainly there must be serious 
doubts in the minds of any impartial in- 
dividual as to whether or not this Gov- 
ernment witness didn’t actually attempt to 


‘entrap Mr. Hoffa and his codefendants. 


It also was brought out in the trial that 
the Government had hired another excon- 
vict in Detroit to “get” Mr. Hoffa, As a mat- 
ter of fact, our readers will be fascinated by 
the accounts from the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of the type of supersecret surveillance 
that the Federal agents kept over Mr. Hoffa 
and his lawyers during the time of the trial, 
itself. Apparently, with the latest types of 
secret sending and receiving equipment, the 
agents talked back and forth to each other 
from cars and hidden places around where 
the defendants and lawyers were. These 
conversations, in turn, apparently were 
monitored by someone else and are here in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The overall picture that this newspaper 
obtains is a horribly revolting one of the en- 
tire force of the Federal Government being 
focused on one man in order to “get” 
him. 

As this newspaper has said before, this 
does not look like justice to us. It looks 
like persecution by the arrogant choir-boy 
Caesar, the Attorney General Mr. Robert 
Kennedy, in a vicious determination to satis- 
Ty his own ego and convict Mr. Hoffa at any 
cost, regardless of what happens to Amer- 
ican constitutional liberties in the mean- 
time. 

A newspaper reports that the chief Gov- 
ernment attorney, after the verdict, called 
up the Attorney General and said to him: 
“We made it.” What type of language is 
that to describe a serious situation involv- 
ing the liberties, freedoms and very lives 
of the defendants? What cheap language. 
It is understood that the Attorney General 
smiled and was very happy and “gratified.” 

Convictions are not something to be 
smiled about. They are sometimes neces- 
sary, but they are not something you re- 
joice over, like making a point in a touch 
football game at Hyannis Port. 

It is heartening Indeed to the average 
American citizen who realizes how helpless 
he would be against this type of ruth- 
less, dictatorial power exercised by the De- 
partment of Justice, to see that three fear- 
less Congressmen—CUNNINGHAM Of Nebras- 


ka, O'Konski of Wisconsin and LIBONATI of 
Illinois—have the courage to stand up on 
the floor of the Congress of the United States 
and say that every man, even if he has been 
smeared as viciously as Mr. Hoffa, has the 
right to a fair trial, and to demand that 
the conduct of the Hoffa trial in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn,, be investigated. 

We hope that these gentlemen will not 
only persist in this demand for an investi- 
gation but that they will be joined by other 
Members of Congress. As a matter of fact, 
not only in the interests of justice, but also 
for the sake of our own safety and protec- 
tion, all freedom-loving Americans should 
also demand that the Chattanooga trial be 


Anvestigated. 


Iowa Legislature Adopts Concurrent Res- 
olution Memorializing Congress To 
Enact Statute To Insure That Persons 
Are Counted at Their Voting Residence 
in the Forthcoming U.S. Census 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Iowa Legislature, meeting in a special 
session to reapportion the State, has 
adopted House Concurrent Resolution 5 
calling upon the Congress to give serious 
consideration to the enactment of a stat- 
ute to insure that persons are counted at 
their voting residence in the fortheoming 
US. Census. 

The thinking behind this resolution 
is sound and I feel that Congress should 
give consideration to such a law. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I ask 
that the language of House Concurrent 
Resolution 5 appear in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as it was 
adopted by the Iowa Legislature: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 5 

Whereas apportionment of the Iowa Leg- 
islature and seats in Congress are based 
on the U.S. Census, and allocations of Fed- 
eral aid are based on population formulas, 
it is imperative that people be counted in 
their voting residences; and 

Whereas it appears that the present statu- 
tory rules for taking the U.S. Census are 
very broad and administrative rules decree 
that servicemen overseas are not included in 
the count at all; and servicemen in the 
United States are counted where they are 
stationed and college students are counted 
where they attend college and not in the 
county or precinct of their voting residence; 
and 
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Whereas it appears that these persons 
should be counted at their place of voting 
residence in order to fairly apportion leg- 
islatures and Members of Congress, and to 
insure fairness in allocation of Federal 
funds: Now therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house (the senate concur- 
ring), That we request the Congress of the 
United States to give serious consideration 
to enactment of a statute to insure that 
persons are counted at their voting residence 
in the forthcoming U.S. Census; be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the house 
of representatives be instructed to forward 
a copy of this resolution tọ the Iowa Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States and to the 
Secretary of Commerce of the United States. 

WILLIAM R. KENDRICK, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
ROBEET W. NADEN, 
Speaker of the House. 


Dr. Nils P. Larsen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. GILL 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. GILL. Mr. Speaker, our island 
State has just recently lost a citizen who, 
for many a year, gave his full measure 
to our citizens. Dr. Nils P. Larsen dedi- 
cated an active and complete life to the 
many facets of health care in Hawaii. 
He was interested not only in the medi- 
cal aspects of health but the social as 
well. There are many citizens who 
would not have been with us today but 
for Dr. Larsen’s major accomplishments 
in preventing infant mortality. All of 
us in Hawaii are richer for Dr. Larsen's 
presence and wide-ranging interest in 
the welfare of our people. 

It is with pleasure, as well as sadness 
for our loss, that I ask the inclusion in 
the Rxconn of the March 21, 1964, Hono- 
lulu Advertiser editorial on Dr. Nils P. 


Larsen: 
Dr. Nits P. LARSEN 


The citation said he deserved the Silver 
Star for gallantry in action for “directing 
the evacuation of wounded from the front- 
line trenches under a heavy concentration 
of machinegun and artillery fire, constantly 
exposing himeelf to such fire with utter dis- 
regard for his own safety.” 

“Five of his seven litter bearers being 
killed or wounded,” it said, “he crawled well 
forward of the front elements of the 106th 
Infantry and, finding a wounded soldier who 
had lain in an exposed position for 36 hours, 
he carried him upon his back to safety; 
afterward searching the shell holes in front 
of the lines until all the wounded or killed 
of his regiment had been found.” 

“His undaunted bravery and devotion to 
his comrades inspired other men of the 
regiment to volunteer to ald him in this 
work.” 

All that was long ago, September 29, 1918, 
near Ronsey, France. Four years later Dr. 
Nils P. Larsen arrived Hawali to begin 
& career of unparalleled public service which 
continued virtually uninterrupted until his 
death Thursday at age 73. 

He died in Queen's Hospital where for 20 
of his 40 years here he had labored as medi- 
cal director and pathologist and from which 
command post he waged a constant battle 
for better health and better medicine in 
Hawaii. 
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The words of the citation setting forth his 
heroism in France could as well apply to his 
years in the islands. He was ever forward 
of the front elements, ever bold and daunt- 
less, and ever devoted to his comrades, the 
people of Hawaii. 

One of his major achievements, of course, 
was the elevation of medicine and health 
on the sugar plantations. On this, the Ad- 
vertiser commented in 1942 when he retired 
from Queen’s: 

“His crusade for improved sanitation, ade- 
quate nutrition, proper housing, and better 
living conditions on our great sugar planta- 
tions has helped place these in the fore- 
front, with the lowest incidence of disease 
and mortality among American industries.” 

But there was more, much more. He 
started a school for nurses at Queen’s. He 
established an occupational therapy service. 
He opened a weekly clinic which attracted 
national notice. He launched a clean milk 
campaign which reduced the infant mor- 
tality rate. 

For a dollar a year he lectured on social 
hygiene at McKinley High School. He be- 
came an expert—a scholar in the true sense— 
on the medicine of the ancient Hawallans. 

He was an advocate of honest surgery, a 
stern foe of what he deemed too ready a 
tendency of some medical men to resort to 
surgery. He was early, one of the loud 
voices warning that too much fat in the diet 
could produce heart disease. 

But medicine was only part of the world 
of this man with the questing, eager mind. 
He was a traveler and a writer and a lec- 
turer and a color photographer of stature. 
National magazines published his articles, 
His color photos hung in major exhibits on 
the mainland. He was himself an etcher. 

And there was a political side to his life. 
He was a delegate to the Hawail Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1950. And he firmly 
believed that the world’s salvation lay in 
some form of world federation. 

“The only feasible way to stop worldwide 
chaos is through the federalist movement,” 
he said in 1948. It will mean giving up some 
sovereignty, giving up the right to murder 
our next-door bor. 

He had a flair for the dramatic. Once he 
helped compose a pageant celebrating the 
history of old Hawaiian medicine. And an- 
other time, with doctors from many lands 
present for a Pan Pacific Surgical Confer- 
ence, he dressed up as an ancient kahuna 
to rededicate a restored healing heiau. 

His life was rich in honors. Cornell gave 
him her fourth annual Alumni Achievement 
Award in 1952 for his many contributions 
to health In Hawail. The Kings of Cam- 
bodia and his native Sweden decorated him. 
California's medical school gave him its 
coveted Gold-Beaded Cane Award for com- 
munity service. The Industrial Medical As- 
sociation gave him its William S. Knudsen 
Award. The University of Massachusetts 
gave him an honorary doctor of science 
degree. 

Hawaii gave him love and respect, which 
he earned as much as any man who ever 
trod these shores. 

He is gone and he is irreplaceable. But 
Hawall is an immeasurably better place for 
his having been here. 


Keep the Fed Independent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 
Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
ashington 


clude an editorial from the W: 


March 23 


Daily News of Friday, March 20, 1964, 
commenting on the Federal Reserve bills - 
introduced by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Par MANI. I thought the Members 
would be interested in reading it: 

Keep THe FED INDEPENDENT 


Congress should reject efforts—now cen- 
tered in a House Banking Subcommittee— 
drastically to alter the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and end its present independence and 
freedom from politics. In the 50 years of its 
existence, the Fed has proved a valuable and 
indispensable agency through which the Na- 
tion's monetary policies are determined and 
administered. 

The Fed’s freedom to operate apart from 
“day-to-day pressures,” as Treasury Secretary 
Douglas Dillon put it, is particularly impor- 
tant today. 

In the coming months, the Nation will 
be testing a novel economic theory put into 
law by the Kennedy-Johnson administra- 
tions. The theory calls for tax cuts in the 
midst of prosperity and budget deficits, and 
it puts the country up aaginst inflationary 
pressures once more. The Federal Reserve 
must remain free to act, if necessary, to 
thwart those pressures through stricter mon- 
etary policies. 

Similar Fed actions in the past have not 
always been politically popular. They would 
be even less politically palatable in the 
months ahead. But by and large the Fed 
has acted for the national good; its decisions 
have checked inflation or encouraged expan- 
sion at home and stemmed, to some degree at 
least, loss of dollars and gold abroad. 

Fifty years of experience shows without a 
doubt that the United States needs, and must 
demand, independence, and courage in mone- 
tary affairs. Congress must insure the Na- 
tion that such policy will be continued. 


Mellowing Atheism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, being 
somewhat concerned with the Supreme 
Court decisions barring prayer and read- 
ing of the Scriptures in our public 
schools, I thought an article entitled 
“Mellowing Atheism” by Robert Morris 
which appeared in “The Wanderer” on 
March 12, 1964, was worthy of the at- 
tention of readers all over our land. 

I am, therefore, inserting “Mellowing 
Atheism” in the Recorp, as follows: 

MELLOWING ATHEISM 

(By Robert Morris) 
An official Moscow announcement tells us 
of the new Communist campaign to eradi- 
cate religion from Soviet life. Pravda an- 
nounces that atheist action groups are to 
be set up in all cities and towns to press 
for the elimination of all vestiges of religion. 

This is another manifestation of the “mel- 
lowing” image of the Soviet Union which our 
policy planners are foisting upon us. While 
the Soviet Union establishes an Institute of 
Scientific Atheism under the Academy of 
Social Sciences, to implement this drive, the 
effective policymolding influences in the 
United States continue to assume that Khru- 
shchev’s forces are undergoing an evolu- 
tionary” change in direction. 

By way of meeting this wholly fanciful 
evolution, our Supreme Court, which re- 
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flects the “world community” goal of our 
planners, is secularizing our own society as 
vigorously as our mores will permit. 

Our Declaration of Independence correctly 
sets forth that we derive our authority as a 
nation from the “laws of nature and na- 
ture's. God" and that all men are “endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
Tights.” Yet the judges of our highest 
tribunal hold that government must be neu- 
tral between atheism and religion. With 
this newly discovered premise, they then 
proceed to hold for the atheist in every one 
of the school prayer and related cases. 

As a result, the wholesome influence on 
our society of the recitation of a simple non- 
denominational prayer or Bible reading by 
Schoolchildren is now being denied us. The 
Obvious result of what these judges have 
Wrought will be the establishment of atheism 
as the state religion. 

Our Chief Justice, who generally runs 
ahead of the other policymoulders, has 
dramatized this trend by telling Congress- 
men who were framing legislation to inscribe 
“in God we trust" over the Supreme Court 
Building facade, that such an inscription 
Would mar the symmetry of his Court. 

Thus, the new world being shaped for us 
falls into perspective. The trend is every- 
Where apparent and particularly in Soviet 
target areas. This week we saw the domina- 
tion of U Thant and his top assistant, U.N. 
Under Secretary General Vladimir Susloy, the 
tough Soviet czar of the Division of Se- 
curity Council and Political Affairs, extended 
into the Mediterranean, The news, as I 
Write this, is that the U.N. Security Council 
has introduced a resolution empowering U 
Thant, and not the Security Council, to 
establish a peacekeeping force in Cyprus. 

This, of course, is the domain of atheist 
Susloy, former assistant to atheist Andrei 
Gromyko, the Soviet Foreign Minister who 
Performed the eyeball-to-eyeball lie at the 
time of the 1962 Cuban missile crisis. 

A fatuous footnote appears on the news 
Story g this U.N. action: It says that 
the Soviet Union might veto the resolution. 
I await only a statement from Adlai Steven- 
son saying that the Cyprus solution is & 
Victory for patience and firmness, 


Results of Legislative Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I feel it 
is most important to our democratic 
Government that the American people 
have ample opportunity to fully express 
their views on important issues before 

© Congress: This is a complex and 
fast changing era in which we live, and 
it is sometimes difficult for individuals 
to feel a part of their Government. 


By use of a legislative questionnaire 
I recently sought the opinion of citizens 

My district on major issues. I be- 

ve effective representation in Congress 
depends on carefully studying pending 
egislation and knowing the effect such 
Measures will have on the Nation, State, 
district, and individual citizen. By 
Making their voices heard through the 
Opinion survey, each citizen can become 
& participant in our governmental 
Process 


Questionnaires were mailed to ap- 
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proximately 87,000 households in the 
Third Congressional District of Tennes- 
see, and 15,608 answers were returned, 
In hopes the results of my questionnaire 
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may be helpful to other Members of 
Congress, I insert the tabulations, in 
percentages, in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 


or read the Holy Scriptures in 


Domestic Peace 


~ 8 Oo — 


. Education: Do 
A. For te: rs’ salaries?=__.--------- 
B. For school construct ion? 
©. Through a tax reduction for parents 


A. Foreign 
B. Foreign aid to our allies?_ 
©. All foren ald spending? 


— 


oth). 


A Done f:: —V—ü = 
H. Labor Unions -- .. Se 
8. Farm program: Do you favor an agricultural program which has (answer only 1)— 
A. Rigi controls and quotas to regulate farm economy? 
B. Flexible price supports and voluntary land retireme: 
C. No controls, no supports free farm economy? 
9. Taxes: Do you favor a Federal income tax cut this year (answer only 1)— 
A. Without. a reduction in Federal spending? pec 


R. Only if Federal spending is reduced 


f Baie Do you believe the Federal Government must operate within a balanced 
m 
„ Bible: Do you helieve schoolchildren should be permitted voluntarily to say prayers 


class’ 
. Youth Corps: Do you favor the creation of a Federal youth program such as the 
Corps 


9 Liat Core Si Batre Fe es es 
ou favor Federal aid to education (answer all 3 


ts? 
o you favor Federal civil rights legislation (answer all 4)— 


Government controls: In general do you feol there are enough laws regulating (answer 


Pereent 
Yes No Other 
AP SS a DETA PENE tape 90.9 6.7 24 
SIE SLOTS AE 4.7 3.7 1.6 
T 30. 3 54. 5 18.2 
25.0 67.0 £0 
35.4 56.7 7.9 
87.1 51.9 11.0 
80.5 15.4 4.1 
5 83,2 4.3 
0 38.0 8.0 
9 81.8 6.3 
2 10.4 3.4 
2 29.5 6.3 
=e 8 24.5 6.2 
c A ee eee 83. 3 10.1 6. 6 
SP pn RU rapa Se ot a 36.5 2 7.3 
4 
0 Mes 
9 10.7 
ESEE e ET 1.8. 
RA NA E EES AA A TTT 827 6.0 


10. Medicare: Do you favor a medical care program for the elderly through (answer only 


1 = 
‘A. Increasing social security taxes? 


B. A tax reduction vo pure ne privaa DRs 
era! pa 


C. Voluntary plans without Fi 


Ray Livingstone Elected President of 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr.FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the Wel- 
fare Federation of Cleveland has been 
serving the needs and interests of the 
people of Greater Cleveland for the past 
50 years. It serves to bring together 
in common cause more than 200 service 
organizations for community planning in 
the fields of health, welfare, and recrea- 
tion. The federation has pioneered in 
efforts to bring about a voluntary co- 
ordination of organized community re- 
sources to meet the human needs of the 
great community it serves. This work 
has been. widely recognized and ac- 
claimed. Many other cities and com- 
munities of our Nation have benefited 
from the trailblazing efforts of the Wel- 
fare Federation of Cleveland. 

The federation has elected Raymond S. 
Livingstone, a leader in Cleveland busi- 
ness and civic life, as its new president. 
I have known Mr. Livingstone for many 
years and have long admired his work 
as a dedicated and highly respected 
worker for the common good of the com- 
munity he serves, 

I include in my remarks a very inter- 
esting article about Mr. Livingstone and 
the other officers elected to lead the work 
of the federation: 

Ray LIVINGSTONE ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 

FEDERATION 

Raymond S. Livingstone, vice president of 

Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge, Inc, is the 


new president of the Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland, 20th in a line of illustrious Cleve- 
landers who have held this top community 
welfare post in the last 50 years. 

- Mr. Livingstone, 57, who had been federa- 
tion vice president the last 2 years, was 
elected president at the monthly meeting of 
the board of trustees at Halle Bros. Co. 
lounge, February 7, succeeding Fred M. 
Hauserman, president of the E. F. Hauser- 
man Co., who had served two terms. 

Elected new vice presidents are Mrs. Gil- 
bert W. Humphrey and William D. Ginn. 
Mrs. Humphrey, who had been serving on 
the federation executive committee, has been 
active in health and welfare agencies since 
1942, following the tradition of her late 
mother, Mrs. R. Livingston Ireland, who 
served as vice president of the federation 
from 1949 to 1951. 

HEADS OPERA ASSOCIATION 

Mrs. Humphrey is president of the Visiting 
Nurse Association, president.of the Northern 
Ohio Opera Association and past chairman 
of the welfare federation’s children's coun- 
cil, 

Mr. Ginn, a partner in the law firm of 
Thompson, Hine & Flory, also had been on 
the federation executive committee and in 
addition is the new chairman of the federa- 
tion's committee on older persons. 5 

L. T. Pendleton, Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
vice president, was reelected treasurer of the 
federation, and W. T. McCullough was 
eg to his sixth term as executive direc- 
Others elected to the executive committee, 
in addition to the officers, are Mrs. Clark E. 
Bruner, Dr. Middleton H. Lambright, Jr., who 
is president-elect of the Cleveland Academy 
of Medicine; Msgr. F. B. Mohan, director of 
Catholic Charities Bureau; Kenneth J. Sims, 
mayor of Euclid, and Bruce Whidden, vice 
president of Central National Bank. Mr. 
Hauserman and Edward H. deConingh, part- 
ner in Mueller Electric Co., who also is a 
former federation president, continue as ex- 
officio members of the executive committee 
by reason of their continuing membership 
on the board of trustees. 
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LEADER IN CIVIC AFFAIRS 


The new president, Ray Livingstone, has 
been a leader in business and civic affairs, 
both in Cleveland and nationally, for more 
than 20 years. Born in Pittsburgh, he was 
brought to Cleveland by his parents at the 
age of 2 and has lived here ever since. He 
is a graduate of Cleveland Heights High 
School and an alumnus of Case Institute of 
Technology, class of 1928. 

He has been associated with Thompson- 
Ramo-Wooldridge and its predecessor com- 
pany, Thompson Products, for 35 years. In 
1943 he wes named the company’s first per- 
sonnel manager and has directed its n- 
nel and human relations activities in the 30- 
year span since then. He was made a com- 
pany vice president in 1942. 

Mr. Livingstone has held top posts in 
industrial relations councils of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the American 
Management Association, and the National 
Industrial Conference Board, and has just 
retired as chairman of the Aerospace Indus- 
tries Industrial Relations Committee. He is 
currently a vice president of Associated In- 
dustries of Cleveland and is a trustee of the 
American Enterprise Institute. 


HEADED COMMUNITY CHEST 


He has been a leader in community health 
and welfare activities since 1941, having 
served as president of the Community Chest 
in 1958 and 1959 and as chairman of the 
chest's division A and as campaign chair- 
man. He also has been chairman of the in- 
dustrial division of the joint hospital fund 
campaign, vice president of Euclid-Glen- 
ville Hospital board and chairman of the 
hospital's fundraising campaign, chairman 
of the YMCA's personnel committee, a mem- 
ber of the boards of the Boy Scouts, the Anti- 
Tuberculosis League and the Citizens 
League and vice chairman of the Cuyahoga 
County Mental Hospital Commission. He 
was a founder of the Welfare Federation's 
Occupational P. Committee, is chair- 
man of the Development Committee of the 
Natural Science Museum, and serves on the 
boards of the Cleveland Zoological Society, 
and of Bluecoats, Inc. 

Always active in behalf of his alma mater, 


Case Tech, he served two terms as president 


of the Case Alumni Association and has 
Played a leading role in the Case develop- 
ment program. He holds an honorary doc- 
tor's degree in engineering and two citations 
from Case, and also was given the Com- 
munity Chest’s Distinguished Service Award. 

Mr. Livingstone is a Scottish Rite Mason, 
member of the Shrine, and has been nom- 
{nated for the 33d degree. 

With his wife, Sylvia, he lives at 14 Lyman 
Circle, Shaker Heights. The two Livingstone 
children are Raymond S., Junior, a certified 
public accountant now attending Harvard 
Graduate School of Business, and Barbara 
Anne, a language teacher in a New York City 
high school, 


County Recreation for Family Use 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 13 in Honolulu at the Western 
Region District Meeting of the National 
Association of Counties, Kenneth- E, 
Teter, member of the Board of County 
Commissioners of Clark County, Wash., 
delivered in outstanding paper entitled 
“County Recreation for Family Use.“ 
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Clark County has done an exceedingly 
fine job in its recreation program. In 
fact, probably the outstanding job for a 
rural county in my State. 

I am sure that other Members will be 
as interested as I was to learn of the 
Clark County details as presented by 
Mr. Teter in this extremely thoughtful 
and able address: 

COUNTY RECREATION FOR FAMILY USE 


The counties of Washington State take 
great pride in the traditional services pro- 
vided their residents: property appraisal, tax 
assessment, document recording, courts, law 
enforcement, and other basic governmetnal 
services. The development and operation 
of recreation facilities is a relatively new 
responsibility of county government. While 
a 1937 statute first authorized counties in 
the State of Washington to acquire camp- 
ing, scenic view, and recreation park sites; 
it was not until 1949 (ch. 36.68 RCW) that 
counties were authorized to acquire, im- 
prove and maintain park and plagyround 
systems for public recreation purposes and 
to establish county public recreation pro- 
grams. The policy decisions that county 
administrators are making, or not making, 
at this time will largely determine how we 
meet our responsibility toward recreation. 

The county which I represent, Clark Coun- 
ty, named after a famous American explorer, 
proudly boasts as being the cradle of north- 
west civilization, the first city in the North- 
west, the first school, the first sermon ever 
preached and probably the first public park, 

In this same pioneering spirit we have ac- 
cepted the challenge of our new responsi- 
bility to promote county recreation for 
family use. Our county administration con- 
curs with the National Park Service philos- 
ophy that, “Recreation is the pleasurable 
and constructive use of leisure time. It is 
a physical and mental need, a necessary re- 
laxation and release from strain. Recre- 
ation may be physical, intellectual, emo- 
tional, or esthetic; it may be active or 
passive; it may be engaged in virtually any- 
where and at any time; it is individual, per- 
sonal, spontaneous, and involves freedom of 
choice. Since that which benefits the 
individual benefits society, recreation be- 
comes a concern of society.” 

In accepting the challenge of this new re- 
sponsibility with more than lipservice, we've 
embarked on an aggressive program for the 
acquisition of land. The generally accepted 
standard for recreation facilities, promoted 
for example by the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation for many years, has been 1 acre for 
every 100 people, but a number of the park 
and recreation people are now saying this is 
too low. In Clark County, we are striving 
for a ratio of 1 acre for every 75 people. This 
parklands inventory standard must consider 
projected population growth. In the past 
year alone, we've increased our park acreage 
to more than 300 percent of our 1962 owner- 
ship. 

In more than a century of government 
from 1844 to 1963 Clark County provided 
fewer than 270 acres for parks. These were 
provided since 1935, and the 1937 authority 
for parks. They consist of 244 acres of natu- 
ral scenic beauty, situated on both sides of 
the clear and shaded east fork of the Lewis 
River. This park is located in the approxi- 
mate center of the county and about 3 miles 
from a historically significant community 
known as Battle Ground. f 

About 10 years ago we developed a neigh- 
borhood park for one of our rapidly growing 
urban communities known as Hazel Dell. 
This park contains 20 acres of rolling, wooded 
land with picnic grounds and a balifield. 
More recently, the county received a gift of 
5 acres on the shore of the mighty Columbia 
River. This beautiful waterfront property 
will be developed as a beach park for family 
use, with picnic and swimming facilities, 
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During 1963 Clark County acquired an ad- 
ditional 460 acres of recreation land for its 
rapidly expanding park system. There hun- 
dred acres of this acquisition are in one ex- 
tensive natural area that was a gift from the 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. It has a mile of 
shoreline on a serene mountain lake where 
we have prohibited the operation of motor- 
boats. There are rugged hill and canyon 
trails that challenge the mountaineer, and 
gentle meandering paths for those who wish 
to enjoy the peaceful natural beauty of 
stream and meadow. This park also has 
ample ground for individual picnic areas, 
ballfields, and other family recreational uses: 

We are also developing a motorboat launch- 
ing ramp on the Columbia River. A county 
road that meets the river at a historic steam- 
boat landing will provide the property that 
we need. The other major addition is 160 
acres of waterfront park that we purchased 
from the U.S. Government. The park is on 
Yale Lake, a very popular boating and fish- 
ing lake that has more than 7 square miles of 
water surface. This park is completely ori- 
ented to recreation associated with boating; 
it has no public access from the land side. 
It will be developed specifically for our boat- 
ers. We plan to construct a moorage, rest 
rooms, and picnic tables. We will also pro- 
vide a drinking water system. 

Of special significance in the promotion of 
facilities for family use, our board of county 
commissioners recently enacted subdivision 
regulations which emphasize by policy state- 
ment that in each new subdivision there 
should be provision for playground areas or 
a cash gift for park and playground purposes. 

This aggressive program for acquiring park 
property and planned recreation develop- 
ment, as well as an effort to preserve open 
space, has been dictated by our rapid growth 
and the prospect of an ever greater popu- 
lation, 

Our population has doubled since 1940 and 
will double again by 1980. The population 
growth projection for Clark County is not 
guessswork or fortunetelling. It is the re- 
sult of applying the latest scientific tools 
and techniques of planning. This new proc- 
ess of planning is as different as the scientist 
in crystalography being unlike the sooth- 
sayer in crystal gazing. 

As responsible public officials we recog- 
nize the need for acquiring land for public 
purposes now, in advance of need. We have 
seen our sleepy urban area suddenly awake 
to the startling fact that the land was cov- 
ered with housing and the people had few 
parks, playgrounds, or open spaces for “pleas- 
urable and constructive use of leisure time," 

The population growth of Clark County's 
principal city, Vancouver, In common with 
population centers throughout the Nation, 
has caused the urban use of land to spill 
beyond the corporate limits of the city. 
Much of this growth is destined to eventually 
be annexed to the city, but some of this sub- 
urbia is, by design, intended to remain aloof 
from the city, This aloof group consists of 
city people who have moved on the “Ba- 
ronial” estates of a “junior acre” to escape 
various features of city living. They con- 
tinue to want and use city services, but re- 
fuse to be a part of the corporate body. 
This segment of suburbia could be identified 
as snoburbla.“ 

The social, cultural, and economic ties of 
these residents of snoburbia generally lie in 
the city from whence they have fled. They 
are not true rural residents in the historic 
sense. They are “suburban delinquents” 
(those failing to assume their obligations 
and responsibilities), living in self-imposed 
exile from city life. 

However, the snoburbanite and suburban- 
ite each use the city’s recreation program. 
This has resulted in the city government 
asking our county government for an an- 
nual cash contribution to pay for recreation 
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services furnished to the noncity resident. 
The organized and supervised and craft 
programs promoted for the city resident are 
frequently not suitable recreation for a rural 
family. Residents of both urban and rural 
county enjoy our parks and open space, 
whereas the city recreation programs often 
conflict with the harvestng of crops and oth- 
er activities that engage the truly rural fam- 
ily. If we should finance a rec- 
reation program, our county would not have 
the necessary money to acquire and develop 
land for family recreation use now, nor 
could we set aside the land that will be des- 
perately needed in the foreseeable future. 
For these reasons our county administration 
has refused to make an allocation of funds 
to the city recreation program. 

Clark County's recreation policy is to use 
its money to correct one of the worst con- 
sequences of uncontrolled urban sprawl— 
the disappearance of open space. We are 
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pursuing an aggressive program of acquiring 
and preserving future recreation lands. Our 
operating park system is for family 
use by the people who typically neither need 
nor want the organized recreation program 
as Offered in city parks. Our primary em- 
phasis is on the creative aspect of recrea- 
tion. By providing the land with essential 
facilities, the inherent Ingenuity of American 
families will create the recreation, physical, 
intellectual, emotional, or esthetic, as the 
individual family demands. This approach 
to the problem of meeting the need for 
parks, playgrounds, and open space is doing 
the job. Our recreation dollar is serving to- 
day’s wants and providing for tomorrow's 
needs. 

A program of county recreation for family 
use enhances our environment and provides 
a foundation for future development of all 
aspects of recreation, both rural and urban, 
and at a price we can pay. 


Clark County population growth, 1980-80 


Percent of metropolitan area 


| 


74.33 10. 15 6.65 
70, 80 11,39 7.81 
66.90 12, 30 8.70 
63.61 13.75 11.22 
54.37 16. 55 15.13 


Source: Metropolitan planning commission and regional planning commission. 


growth of urban and nonurban 
areas of Clark County, 1950-80 (A) 


Non- 

urban Total 
census | county 
tracts 


Population: 

122 „880 929 93, 809 
—— ae 121,510 | 44,490 160, 000 
3, 884 4,618 8, 502 

87,630 | 14, 561 72, 191 

6.47 18.24 9.09 

90. 2 65 70. 90 

70.33 29. 67 100 

68. 09 31.93 100 

78.20 20. 80 100 

Agriculture and Free Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Welfare of both consumers and the pro- 
ducers of food is closely tied to an 
€quitable foreign trade policy. In many 
ins s the recent opposition to im- 
borts of beef has been marked with more 
emotion than reason, and some of the 
remedial actions proposed offer more 
Problems than solutions. Consequently, 
it is refreshing to find a newspaper in 
the heart of the American cattle coun- 
try that gives its readers a complete pic- 

of imports and exports of farm 
Products. I believe the editorial from 
the March 13, 1964, edition of the Lin- 
den (Nebr.) Evening Journal and Ne- 
ee State Journal will be of general 


The editorial follows: 


AGRICULTURE AND FREE TRADE , 

It is one thing, and quite understandable, 
for hard-pressed stockmen to rise up in wrath 
against the specific problem of greatly in- 
creased beef imports. 

But it is another thing, and totally un- 
justifiable, for certain interests to attempt 
to translate this indignation into all-out 
attack on international commerce and the 
current move toward freer trade. 

Such a distortion of the present beef 
crisis has begun. The Omaha daily press 
now sees the cattle problem as a part of a 
broader crisis brought about by the policy 
of undiscriminating free trade. The solution 
offered is to man the parapets against for- 
eign trade, cower behind our oceanic moat 
and live in economic isolation. 

This medieval idea is the surest possible 
route to destruction of the bountiful stand- 
ard of living this country has achieved. And 
agriculture would take the full brunt of such 
a disaster. 

For about 20 percent of all U.S, farm pro- 
duction today is exported—the output from 
1 of every 5 acres harvested in this country. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture figures 
that exports provide 1 million farm jobs 
over the Nation. 

True, the United States imports farm prod- 
ucts—@4 billion worth last year, most of it 
coffee, tea, rubber, and products not grown 
in this country. But the United States ex- 
ported $5.6 billion worth of farm goods in 
1963. 

This was a mighty plus in this country’s 
balance-of-payments battle. Without agri- 
culture's trade with other nations the U.S. 
outflow of gold would be_far more critical 
than itis. Farm products today account for 
$1 of every $4 of US. exports. 

The reason for all this is obvious to any- 
one willing to look about him. The pro- 
ductive ability of U.S. farmers has far out- 
stripped the demands of this Nation. This 
ability also enables most food and fiber to be 
produced in this country at lower costs than 
in many parts of the world. 

A rapidly growing world population, much 
of it hungry, can use these products. But in 
order to buy them, they must be able, in 
turn, to sell something. This, of course, is 
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the essence of international trade. And this 
is a fundamental reason why more than half 
the U.S. output of wheat, two-fifths of its 
soybeans and tallow (an important beef by- 
product) and significant portions of its feed 
grains, poultry, and other commodities go 
to foreign customers. 

US. industry, too, has reached the point 
that it can outproduce the needs of this 
country alone. Workers manufacturing 
products for foreign sale are good customers 
for Nebraska beef and other foodstuffs. 

Significantly, Australia, the chief target of 
the cattlemen’s anti-import campaign, 
spends $100 million more each year to buy 
U.S. goods than we pay for its products. 

It is true that as foreign countries develop 
their productive capacities, and are able for 
a time to use cheap labor, they will be tough 
competitors in certain fields. But it also is 
true that as this takes place, the demand for 
a better diet and more consumer goods will 
rise in those countries, too. 

As long as the United States can keep its 
wage rates and its corporate profit levels from 
rising faster than its increase in productivity, 
this country has nothing to fear from foreign 
competiton. 

To assume that Amercan farmers and man- 
ufacturers cannot hold their own with com- 
petitors around the world is disturbingly 
fainthearted. To suggest that American 
agriculture can profit by shutting off for- 
eign trade is dismally shortsighted. 


Unfortunate Vote on Aid—A Plea for the 
Passage of the IDA Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 26, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Mil- 
waukee Journal has recently published 
an editorial deploring the House’s action 
in recommitting the International De- 
velopment Association bill. I hope Mem- 
bers will take note of the cogency of the 
Journal’s plea that the House reconsider 
its action and pass the bill. The editorial 
follows: 

UNFORTUNATE VOTE ON AID 

The House of Representatives has taken 
an action that could all but wreck one of 
the most hopeful developments in foreign 
aid. It has refused by 208 to 188 to ap- 
prove the U.S. contribution to the Interna- 
tlonal Development Association (IDA). 

The Senate previously approved the bill 
but the House has now sent it back to com- 
mittee, where, unless presidential pressure 
strong enough to revive it is exerted, it will 
die. 

There have long been complaints that for- 
eign aid involved too many gifts instead of 
loans, that we carried too much of the load 
without help from our allies, that projects 
were too often approved without full study, 
that aid for sometimes politically oriented 
and that there was not adequate check on 
how projects were carried out. 

Under the IDA program, started in 1960 
European allies were brought into the joint 
aid . The IDA is known as the 
“soft loan“ arm of the World Bank, and from 
the start was very popular. 

The bill the House shelved would have 
given U.S. support to a $750 million program 
of loans to needy nations. This country 
would have put up $312 million and 16 
other nations the rest. 
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Apparently the timing in the House was 
ortunate. The measure was greeted as 
another aid bill coming too quickly on the 
heels of the regular foreign aid measure, 
However, timing could not be helped because 
the nations supporting IDA had set a March 
1 deadline—and if the United States had 
not agreed to provide its agreed share by 
that time the program could die. Repre- 
sentative Reuss, Democrat, of Wisconsin, 
floor manager of the bill, saw the proposal 
go down before Republican and Southern 
Democratic votes. 

IDA has been a workable and sound phase 
of the aid program. President Johnson 
should intervene to reason and get the 
House to reconsider its abrupt and unfortu- 
nate action. 


The Genocide Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I would like to in- 
clude at this point an editorial which 
appeared in the New York Times of 
March 21, entitled “The Genocide Con- 
vention.” 


Ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention should be given the prompt and 
serious consideration of the U.S. Senate, 
and I urge my colleagues to give the mat- 
ter the attention it warrants: 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


At a moment in history when the horrors 
of Nazi exterminations are again before the 
bar of West German and world opinion, the 
United Nations convention outlawing geno- 
cide should be in the forefront of national 
and international policy in many lands. 
Yet a number of countries, including ours, 
have failed to ratify it. ~ 

The convention was drafted in 1948, largely 
with U.S. encouragement. It recognized that 
“at all periods of history genocide has in- 
flicted great losses on humanity.” It de- 
clared that genocide—murder with intent to 
destroy a national, ethnic, racial, or religious 
group; imposing measures intended to pre- 
vent births within the group; forcibly trans- 
ferring children of the group to another 
group—is a crime in international law, 
` Early this year Senator Scorr, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and nine other Senators urged the 
President to support their effort to have the 
United States ratify the Genocide Conven- 
tion. The legislators received an equivocal 
reply from an Assistant Secretary of State, 
who declared, in general terms, that “it is 
the intention of the administration to ratify” 
upon receiving “the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” That put matters back where they 
were—without a strong White House endorse- 
ment. 

Since the Convention was drafted, no real 
drive has been put behind it. Senator FUL- 
BRICHT has said that the situation in the 
Senate has not yet developed to the point 
where a two-thirds vote is likely. 

The Genocide Convention deserves ap- 
proval. It does not take away any 
sovereignty; it does advance the principles of 
the United Nations and the United States. 
Most of all, it is a moral commitment to in- 
ternational decency on a matter that has 
immediacy for many peoples around the 
world. It would be a bitter irony if in 1964, 
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when the Auschwitz killers are on trial, the 
United States permitted the Genocide Con- 
vention to fade into oblivion. 


Accent on Absurdity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial entitled “Accent on Absurdity,” 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal on Friday, March 6, relative to the 
Federal farm program, merits thought- 
ful reading. 

Confronted as we are with a political 
attempt to “railroad” the cotton-wheat 
bill through Congress, we should, to say 
the least, “stop, look, and listen” that we 
may be aware of the danger ahead. 

The editorial follows: 

ACCENT ON ABSURDITY 


With the Federal farm program sinking to 
new depths of foolishness, farmers may be 
nearing the day when they'll need protection 
against their would-be political friends. 

The program's increasing accent on ab- 
surdity is especially evident in the wheat- 
cotton bill now wending its way through 
Congress. Seldom has any legislation seemed 
80 well contrived to create costly confusion. 

Take the wheat provisions of the bill. A 
year ago the wheat farmers rejected an ad- 
ministration plan for the tightest Federal 
regimentation ever, accompanied by a vast 
increase in the red tape of regulation. Farm- 
ers then began holding down their planting, 
preparing for the first time in decades for 
something vaguely like a free market, 

But the farmers’ friends in Washington 
were unwilling to let that come about. Their 
solution? Just push though the same pro- 
gram but label it voluntary instead of com- 


pulsory. 

In addition to a basic support price, each 
farmer who cut his acreage by 10 percent 
or so would get “certificates” to cover an 
export quote and also a domestic sales quota. 
If he sold his wheat to a domestic processor, 
the processor would have to buy the certifi- 
cates from the farmer. If he instead sold 
the grain to an exporter, the exporter would 
have to buy his certificates. 

Any farmer could participate or not, as he 
chose. If he decided to stay out, he would 
have several choices: He could let his wheat 
stand in the field or rot in storage, or he 
could treat it as low-price animal feed. For 
the usual sales channels would be closed to 
him. 

The reason is that the program would com- 
pel processors and exporters to participate; 
they would have to buy certificates to cover 
the wheat they purchased. By now most 
farmers, processors, and exporters must ques- 
tion the claim that the program would be 
“voluntary.” 

That claim is no more convincing than the 
argument that the wheat program would save 
the taxpayers a lot of money. The theory 
is that processors and exporters, through 
their purchases of certificates, would assume 
part of the cost of supporting wheat prices, 
In reality, the processors would pass nong 
the cost of the certificates to consumers in 
the prices of their products. And in case 
the politicians have forgotten, consumers and 
taxpayers are pretty much the same people. 

In cotton, the situation is no less silly. 
First, Federal supports priced cotton out of 
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world markets, so the U.S, Government be- 
gan subsidizing exporters, But this made it 
possible for foreign textile mills to buy US. 
cotton and still undersell American textile 
mills right in their own backyard. So the 
Government now proposes yet another sub- 
sidy to aid the U.S. mills, If two wrongs did 
not make a right, it’s hard to see how a 
third will help matters much. 

For the cottongrower, too, things would 
become more confusing. If he agreed to cut 
his acreage he would get one support price. 
If he planted his present acres, he would get 
a lower support. And if he wanted to grow 
cotton for sales at the lower world market 
price, he could increase his acreage by 
around 10 percent. 

One of the more ridiculous aspects of all 
this is that, like the rest of the farm pro- 
gram, it chiefly helps those the politicians are 
least interested in helping.. It ought 
to be clear that the larger, more efficient 
farmers, with their lower costs, are the ones 
who benefit most from the high product 
prices the programs are intended to bring. 
The less efficient but politically popular 
“family farmer“ still has a hard time of it— 
but the politicians’ promises encourage him 
to hang on. 

Some in Congress, nonetheless, presuma- 
bly view the cotton-wheat bill as a powerful 
magnet for votes in an election year. But 
there is a growing number of urban voters, 
too. One man aware of this is Senator Har- 
RISON WILLIAMS, who urged the other day 
that Congress “end once and for all the fan- 
tastic and costly surpluses bulging in Goy- 
ernment warehouses.” Mr. Wi Laus is a 
Uberal's liberal, but he's also a representative 
of largely urban New Jersey. 

If such pressures grow great enough and 
the farm program continues to plumb new 
depths of nonsense, the farmers one day may 
face not an orderly transition to a free mar- 
ket but a wrathful explosion. 


A Letter From a Beef Producer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, by 
way of continuing interest in the pres- 
ent cattle crisis, and to provide a drama- 
tic example of the disastrous effect for- 
eign beef is having upon farmers, I want 
to introduce a letter written by a farmer 
who has been through the wringer. 

The letter explains the farmer-feeder's 
position in the meat-producing chain, 
what it cost to produce beef, and the ex- 
tent of one loss in this crisis. 

It is my belief that once some of my 
colleagues who represent metropolitan 
centers, realize the actual amount of dol- 
lars and cents wrapped up in cattle feed- 
ing and also the speed in which a farmer- 
feeder can lose a lifetime of earnings, 
they might be more favorably inclined 
to act with dispatch on pending beef 
import limiting legislation. 

Therefore, by unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp today I offer the following letter: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BEERMANN: I see where 
Congressmen have asked a 60-percent re- 
duction in imports. We sure need some- 
thing done. I will show you the facts of 
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our operation (my son and I). We have 
650 head of cattle left. 

We recently marketed 31 head in St. Joe, 
Mo., so I will use 1 steer to show what it 
(the present cattle crisis) is costing us, The 
Steers averaged 1,230 pounds. 


Purchase price of steer (850 pounds 

at $23 per hundredweight) 
60 bushels corn at $1,.15----------- 69. 00 
200 pounds pro 
Selling and hauling expenses 


Totals cod 22 280. 50 

Cost of production, 1 steer - 280. 50 
Sold at 1,230 pounds at $19.25 per 

hundredweight__--..------------- 6. 77 

Loss per head 43.73 


The loss did not include interest (on money 
from the bank) labor or death loss. You 
can see why we think something should be 
done. 

Sincerely, 

Mr. Speaker, when my colleagues will 
have checked through the simple set of 
figures above, and remember that my 
farmer friend has another 650 head of 

~Cattle yet to market, they will see he is 
facing the probability of a loss some- 
where in the neighborhood of $28,000. 
When one remembers similar loses are 
occurring on countless farms throughout 
the feeding area, one begins to appreciate 
the magnitude of a crisis that may even- 
tually cost the livestock producers well 
Over $4 billion. 


Federal Trade Commission Decision on 
Procter & Gamble-Clorox Merger Is a 
Major Breakthrough in the Application 
of the Celler-Kefauver Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, this coun- 
try is experiencing the most far-reaching 
Merger movement in its history. Fed by 
Vast accumulations of liquid resources 
building up in the vaults of big business, 

merger movement poses a serious 
threat to the survival of our competi- 
tive free-enterprise system. 

For some time a joke has been circu- 

to the effect that General Motors 
is saying up to buy the Federal Govern- 
Ment. In some ways, this is no joke at 
all, for General Motors holds cash and 
Marketable securities of some $2 billion, 
or more than the assessed valuation of 
18 of the 50 States. 

What is true of General Motors is true 
of many of our giant corporations. Fa- 
Vorably treated by tax adjustments de- 
Signed to encourage investment in new 
Plants and equipment, these giant cor- 
Porations are taking another route. 
They are using their new savings to gob- 
ble up other companies through mer- 
gers and acquisitions. 

Too few people realize that this utili- 
zation of corporate funds frustrates Gov- 
ernment efforts to stimulate investment 
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activity and economic growth in two 
ways. First, it diverts corporate re- 
sources into mergers instead of the 
building of new plants and the develop- 
ment of new technical resources. Sec- 
ondly, through the merger movement, 
economic concentration and oligopoly 
are increased, making our economic sys- 
tem less competitive and flexible. In- 
deed, the more monopoly or quasi-mo- 
nopoly there is in America the more rigid 
are prices and the less incentive there is 
for business to reduce prices to stimulate 
consumer demand and business activity. 

As a consequence, the Government has 
to step in to cut taxes and put purchas- 
ing power in the hands of consumers, to 
enhance demand and enable our giant 
industries to put unused capacity back 
to work. In short, the very big business 
elements that decry the growth of big 
government bring it on themselves by 
inhibiting the free enterprise system 
which should itself be doing the job of 
increasing consumer demand and ex- 
panding business activity. 

MERGER MOVEMENT IS THE MOST PROLONGED 

IN HISTORY 

The merger movement which began 
during the closing years of World War II 
is the most prolonged in the history of 
this Nation. In duration and extent, it 
exceeds the great merger movements of 
the 1890’s and the 1920’s. And the end 
is not in sight. Let me quote an article 
which appeared just the other day— 
February 4—in the Wall Street Journal. 
The article was entitled “Merger Fever: 
Companies Push Hunt for Firms To Ac- 
quire, Run Into Big Obstacles.” What 
are these obstacles? Simply, as the sub- 
headlines of the article indicates, that 
“Rivalry Thins Out Candidates—Lifts 
Prices.” The Wall-Street Journal leads 
off with this statement from a Philadel- 
phia management consultant: 

Mergers are the order of the day, now that 
so many people are doing it. It's contagious, 

Running down the article one finds a 
box headed “Acquisition-Minded Firm 
Itself Is Beseiged by Offers.” 

This Wall Street Journal article re- 
flects what the facts show, that there has 
been no diminution in the merger move- 
ment. 

CELLER-KEFAUVER ACT PASSED IN 1950 AT A TIME 
WHEN POSTWAR MERGER MOVEMENT STARTED 
ITS TREMENDOUS UPSWEEP 
Iam proud of the fact that my name is 

associated with the key antitrust statute 

concerned with monopolistic mergers— 
the Celler-Kefauver Act. 

The Celler-Kefauver Act was passed in 
1950, at a time when the postwar merger 
movement was just beginning to start its 
tremendous upsweep. We saw the early 
outcropping of this merger movement 
during the closing years of World War II. 
A temporary peak was reached in 1946- 
47 and merger activity declined briefly. 
Some of my colleagues at the time 
thought it unnecessary to close the gap- 
ing hole in the Clayton Act which had 
permitted so much concentration in 
American industry. Nevertheless, the 
late Senator Kefauver and I persisted 
and our efforts were finally rewarded in 
passage of the amendment to section 7 
of the Clayton Act. 

History proved us right. 


The merger 
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movement was destined to move toward 
new heights, presenting ever-increasing 
threats to our free enterprise system. 
CELLER-KEFAUVER ACT HAS FORESTALLED 
MONOPOLIES 

One might ask why the merger move- 
ment has persisted despite the Celler- 
Kefauver Act—widely considered a 
highly effective antitrust statute. 

The plain fact is that had the Celler- 
Kefauver Act not been passed we would 
have witnessed an even greater merger 
movement, and most of our basic indus- 
tries would have turned into virtual mo- 
nopolies. 

How many steel companies would we 
have today if the Bethlehem-Youngs- 
town merger had not been blocked by the 
Celler-Kefauver Act? Judge Weinfeld 
predicted that the industry would have 
turned into a “triopoly.” 

How concentrated would the shoe busi- 
ness be and how many independent shoe- 
men would have been forced out of busi- 
ness had not the Supreme Court ruled 
against the Brown-Kinney merger as a 
violation of the Celler-Kefauver Act? 

What would be happening in the food 
industry today if the Federal Trade 
Commission had not mounted a strenu- 
ous program under the Celler-Kefauver 
Act to block mergers in such industries 
as grocery retailing and milk. Well over 
100 cases have been brought under the 
Celler-Kefauver Act challenging more 
than 600 mergers. The act has with- 
stood vigorous tests at the Federal Trade 
Commission, in the district courts, in the 
appellate courts, and in the Supreme 
Court. 7 

HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL MERGERS GIVEN 

SUBSTANTIAL TEST IN COURTS 

There are, of course, different kinds of 
mergers. Economists usually classify 
these into three broad categories: hori- 
zontal, vertical, and conglomerate. A 
horizontal merger usually involves firms 
that have been in direct competition sell- 
ing the same or similar products in the 
same or similar markets. The vertical 
merger involves the acquisition by a sup- 
plier of one of his customers or the re- 
verse. The conglomerate merger is more 
complicated and may involve the merg- 
ing of two firms whose business opera- 
tions are different and are not easy at 
times to analyze; nevertheless, such con- 
glomerate mergers may have an effect 
on competition and could violate the 
Celler-Kefauver Act as surely as the 
horizontal and vertical mergers. 

As the esteemed majority whip, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs], 
stated during the course of the debates 
on the Celler-Kefauver Act: 

A third avenue of expansion—and this is 
one of the most detrimental movements to a 
free enterprise economy—tis the conglomerate 
acquisition. This is the type which carries 
the activities of giant corporations into all 
sorts’ of fields, often completely unrelated to 
their normal operations. In times such as 
these, when big corporations have such huge 
quantities of funds, they are constantly look- 
ing around for new kinds of businesses to 
enter. By this process they build up huge 
business enterprises which enable them to 
play one type of business against another in 
order to drive out competition. 


Antitrust enforcement, as we all know, 
has developed on a case by case basis. It 
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takes time for the Commission and the 
courts to digest and interpret a new 
statute. A recent staff report issued by 
my able colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman], commented on the 
situation as follows: 

To sum up, the merger movement of the 
1950's and 1960's poses many problems for 
small business. During a period when the 
number of businesses has failed to keep 
pace with the growth in the economy as a 
whole, serious inroads are belng made into 
the ranks of medium-sized and small busi- 
ness by the merger movement which tends 
to siphon off the more successful firms. The 
merger movement has pushed into postwar 
heights and affected a wide spectrum of in- 
dustries with dairy products, paper, chem- 
icals, petroleum, aerospace electronics, mo- 
tors, textiles, and chain food distribution 
most prominent. 


Then it concludes: 

The antitrust laws, which failed to stem 
the horizontal and vertical merger move- 
ments of the 1890's and 1920's have had 
no visible deterrent effect on the conglo- 
merate merger movement of the 1950's and 
1960's. History indeed reveals a striking 
cultural lag in the fashioning of restraints 
on the growth of concentrated economic 
power. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE DECISION FIRST TO COPE WITH 
CONGLOMERATE MERGERS 

Just recently, however, a major deci- 
sion by the Federal Trade Commission 
cast some light on the way in which 
the Celler-Kefauver Act may be used to 
stem the tide of conglomerate mergers. 
In a recent decision written by Commis- 
sioner Elman, the Commission concluded 
that the merger between Procter & Gam- 
ble, the Nation's largest soap and de- 
tergent company, and the Clorox Chem- 
ical Co., the Nation's largest bleach 
manufacturer controlling almost 50 per- 
cent of the bleach market may substan- 
tially lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly and thus violate the 
Celler-Kefauver Act. The decisive fac- 
tor in the case was Procter & Gamble’s 
tremendous advertising and other 
sales promotion advantages—advantages 
available neither to an independent 
Clorox nor to its smaller competitors 
in the bleach industry. Procter & Gam- 
ble-Clorox was not an extreme conglo- 
merate merger but had some conglo- 
merate aspects, since it was a “product- 
3 merger.” As the Commission 

By this acquisition, then, Procter has not 
diversified its interest In the sense of ex- 
panding into a substantially different, un- 
familiar market or industry. Rather, it has 
entered a market which adjoins, as it were, 
those markets in which it is already estab- 
lished, and which is virtually indistinguish- 
able from them insofar as the problems and 
techniques of marketing the product to the 
ultimate consumer are concerned. 


In short, Procter & Gamble previously 
had not been engaged in the bleach busi- 
ness, 50 no competition between Procter 
& Gamble and Clorox was eliminated by 
the merger. Nevertheless, the Commis- 
sion viewed the merger as damaging to 
competition because of the tremendous 
market advantages enjoyed by Procter & 
Gamble, which, in turn, would place the 
remaining bleach manufacturers in a 
position where they could not continue to 
compete effectively and new entry into 
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the bleach industry would be discour- 
aged. 

If mergers not falling into the familiar 
horizontal or vertical categories are to be 
considered in respect to their probable 
effect on competition, the Commission 
said, the basic policy consideration which 
moved Congress to enact the Celler-Ke- 
fauver Act must be brought into play. 
The Commission listed five such factors 
applicable to the Procter & Gamble-Clo- 
rox merger, as follows: 

1, The relative disparity in size and 
strength as between Procter and the largest 
firms of the bleach industry. 

2. The excessive concentration in the In- 
dustry at the time of the merger, and Clo- 
rox’s dominant position in the industry. 

3. The elimination, brought about by 
merger, of Procter as a potential competitor 
of Clorox. 

4. The position of Procter in other mar- 
kets. 

5. The nature of the economies enabled by 
the merger. 


The Commission raised the following 
question: 

What are the consequences for competi- 
tion, if in an industry, such as we have de- 
ascribed, a firm such as Procter is substituted 
for the industry's dominant firm? We find 
that there are significant areas in which ab- 
sorption by Procter is Ukely to affect Clo- 
rox s competitive position. 


The Commission analyzed the adver- 
tising and promotional advantages of 
Procter & Gamble, stating: 

In the first place, the record shows that 
in the liquid bleach industry the merger of 


a relatively small, single-product firm with, 


& very large, multiproduct firm enables sub- 
stantial cost savings and other advantages in 
advertising and sales promotion, especially in 
television advertising. 


Because of the enormous volume of its 
advertising, the Commission noted, Proc- 
ter & Gamble secured the maximum dis- 
counts. Such discounts were unavailable 
to Clorox even though it spent over $1 
million a year on advertising of all kinds 
on! television stations. Such expendi- 
tures, the Commission found, “did not 
entitle Clorox to discounts of any sub- 
stance.” $ 

In addition: 

With Clorox now a part of the Procter line, 
for the same amount of money Clorox spent 
on network television advertising prior to the 
merger, at least 3344 percent more television 
advertising can now be obtained. 


Procter has many other such adver- 
tising advantages not possessed by an 
independent Clorox, much less any of 
Clorox’s smaller rivals. The plain fact is 
that if the merger of Procter & Gamble 
and Clorox were to be permitted, it could 
be anticipated that all of the smaller in- 
dependent rivals of Clorox sooner or lat- 
er would face virtual extinction. It was 
difficult enough for them to compete 
with Clorox, since Clorox had been able 
to garner nearly one-half of the market 
for household bleach. But if Clorox 
were given all of the tremendous adver- 
tising discounts of Procter & Gamble it 
is easy to see that soon the independent 
bleach industry would disappear, prob- 
ably by being gobbled up by the giant 
soap companies, three of whom control 
some 90 percent of the soap and deter- 
gent business of the country. 
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The Commission pointed to other com- 
petitive advantages Procter conferred 
upon Clorox: 

First. Clorox distributed through in- 
dependent brokers, Procter has its own 
direct sales force. 

Independent brokers handle the products 
of many manufacturers and frequently car- 
ry competing brands; they have no par- 
ticular interest in. pushing one brand rather 
than another. Procter’s sales force deals 
only in Procter products and spends con- 
siderable effort assuring these products ade- 
quate and prominent shelf space and special 
displays. In light of the critical role played 
by shelf space in liquid-bleach competition, 
use of a direct sales force—a device that 
may be fully efficient only for a multi- 
product firm—would in ali likelihood sub- 
stantially increase Clorox's already great 
market power. 


Second. Procter’s bargaining position 
with retailers is greater: 

That Procter is the leading producer of 
a number of products marketed through 
grocery stores may enable it to induce re- 
tailers to give favored treatment to Clorox 
in the crucial fight for shelf space or other- 
wise concede especially advantageous terms 
involving the retail selling of Clorox bleach. 
We need not go so far as to find that leverage 
of the kind that supports tie-in and full- 
line forcing arrangements may be Procter's 
to wield in behalf of Clorox. Given Proc- 
ter's position as a well-established producer 
of a broad range of common grocery items 
many of them must items—it would seem 
likely that Procter can obtain from retailers, 
as a matter not of coercion but of con- 
venience or expediency, certain advantages 
in the display or marketing of its products 
which are not available to a single-product 
producer, such as the premerger Clorox. 


Third. Procter’s “breadth of experi- 
ence and degree of financial strength 
beyond anything possessed by the exist- 
ing members of the industry.” 

Fourth: 

The barriers to entry, already very high, 
have been markedly heightened by the 
merger—to the point at which few firms 
indeed would have the temerity or resources 
to attempt to surmount them. 


It cannot be overemphasized that the 
Celler-Kefauver Act was designed to nip 
monopoly in the bud. Congress wished 
to put a halt to the creation and exten- 
sion of oligopoly. It wished to stop the 
development of oligopolies whether 
achieved by horizontal, vertical, or con- 
glomerate mergers. Now at long last the 
Procter & Gamble decision promises to 
narrow the “striking cultural lag” in 
dealing with conglomerate mergers to 
which my colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas’ {Mr. Parman] report referred. 
No longer can the conglomerate merger 
movement go forward wholly unchecked 
by the antitrust enforcement agencies. 

The Commission is to be congratulated 
for its enlightened recognition of eco- 
nomic realities in blocking the Procter & 
Gamble and Clorox merger. 

FTC OPINION IS NOT AN ATTACK ON ADVERTISING 

The FTC’s opinion in the Procter & 
Gamble case was in no way an attack on 
advertising. Indeed, it stresses the im- 
portance of advertising in our competi- 
tive economy. Rather the Commission's 
decision was an effort to preserve equal 
opportunity in the ‘marketplace for 
smaller, independent firms. Advertising 
is just as important, perhaps even more 
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important, for smaller firms than for the 
entrenched giant. Yet advertising rates 
often discriminate against small firms 
gnd in favor of the dominant company. 
The competitive imbalance is particu- 
larly aggravated where, as in the Proc- 
ter & Gamble case, the industry leader 
is acquired by a giant corporation with 
both vast resources and the inclination, 
based on past performance, to throw 
those resources into the competitive 
Struggle. 

The advertising trade journals differed 
considerably in their reactions to the 
Procter & Gamble decision. A reasoned 
and constructive editorial in the Decem- 
ber issue of Advertising Age had this to 
Say: 

It will seem to a good many people in ad- 
Vertising that Commissioner Phillip Elman 
Went out of his way to express an antiadver- 
tising bias in his opinion on the case, but 
Whether this is true or not, he raised a point 
Which the advertising business already has 
ignored for too long. 

* * * . > 

The existing discount structure does, in the 
View of many, provide more than adequate 
Tewards for bigness. Regardless of what hap- 
Pens in the Clorox or other cases, thoughtful 
People in the medis business will do well to 
review the pricing structure of the business 
With great care, to determine whether it 


Py current conditions fairly and equit- 
y. 


Printer’s Ink, on the other hand, 
Viewed the Procter & Gamble opinion 
as an attack on advertising in general. 

an editorial which appeared on Janu- 
ary 17, 1964, Printer’s Ink stated: 

For years the insidious idea that adver- 

is an economic waste has been seething 
in Washington * * The FTC opinion ques- 

some of the fundamental practices of 
the advertising business and companies com- 
Peting within our economic system. 


Printer’s Ink also asserted: 

Thus, the FTC has assumed legal authority 
to determine which kinds and how much 
advertising are useful or wasteful, 


The Printer’s Ink editorial, I believe, 
res the basis upon which the Com- 
: n acted to block the Procter & 
Gamble and Clorox merger; namely, 
equality of opportunity in advertising. 
Ould the Commission have approved 
a merger which would have conveyed 
upon Clorox the enormous advertising 
advantages enjoyed by Procter, if this 
Would threaten the existence of an in- 
dependent bleach industry? 
Printer’s Ink also ignores what the 
mmission really said about waste in 
advertising 


First, the Commission discussed the 
Positive values of advertising in a com- 
petitive free enterprise economy, in the 

ollowing words: 

Advertising performs a socially and eco- 
este useful function insofar as it edu- 

tes the consumer to the broad range of 
Product alternatives that he should consider 
hig ns to make an optimal allocation of 

necessarily limited economic resources: 

Vertising, then, should stimulate competi- 

and by increasing the sales of the ad- 
Yertised product, lower the unit cost of that 

Product, 
ante Commission then drew a distinc- 
n between “socially and economically 
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useful” advertising and that designed to 
entrench the market power of the adver- 
tiser, stating: 

Sellers who vie with one another, through 
advertising and other promotional activities, 
to create a consumer preference for their 
brands, may be laudably engaged in competi- 
tion such as the antitrust laws are intended 
to protect. On the other hand, such sellers 
may, as here, be engaged in brand competi- 
tion“ to the end only of maintaining high 
prices, discouraging new entry, and, in gen- 
eral, impairing, not promoting, socially use- 
ful competition. 


Referring to the liquid bleach industry, 
the Commission observed: 

But this [advertising] process is distorted 
in the case of a homogeneous product, such 
as household liquid bleach, produced under 
conditions of oligopoly, such as obtained in 
the liquid bleach industry. Since there is 
no reason (save cheapness and availability) 
for a consumer to prefer one brand of liquid 
bleach over another, there is no real need for 
the various manufacturers to incur as heavy 
advertising expenses as they do—except to 
protect their market shares. Heavy adver- 
tising, under such conditions, does not, in 
any meaningful sense, serve to broaden the 
consumer’s range of product alternatives. 
Moreover, since oligopolists typically refrain 
from price competition, large advertising ex- 
penditures in the liquid bleach industry have 
not resulted in a lower unit price to the 
consumer. (Clorox, the most extensively ad- 
vertised liquid bleach, is also the most ex- 
pensive for the consumer.) Thus we have 
a situation in which heavy advertising bene- 
fits the consumer, who pays for such ad- 
vertising in the form of a higher price for 
the product, not at all. 


The Commission thus concluded: 

In sum, the undue emphasis on advertising 
which characterizes the liquid bleach indus- 
try is itself a symptom of and a contributing 
cause to the sickness of competition in the 
industry. Price competition, beneficial to 
the consumer, has given way to brand com- 
petition in a form beneficial only to the 
seller. In such an industry, cost advantages 
that enable still more intensive advertising 
only impair price competition further; they 
do not benefit the consumer. 


I believe the Commission has fairly ap- 
praised the impact of advertising power 
and prowess in aggravating the competi- 
tive imbalance where a giant corpora- 
tion invades an adjacent market by ac- 
quiring the industry leader, thereby 
dwarfing the smaller competing firms. 

The Procter & Gamble decision is not 
an attack on advertising. Rather, it rep- 
resents a long stride forward in applying 
the Celler-Kefauver Act to conglomerate 
mergers which threaten to restrain com- 
petition and to create monopolistic con- 
ditions. The Federal Trade Commission 
is to be commended on a carefully rea- 
soned decision in harmony with the pro- 
visions and purposes of the Celler- 
Kefauver Act. 

Mr. Speaker, I append to these re- 
marks an able article on advertising and 
the Procter & Gamble decision in the 
Saturday Review of Literature for Febru- 
ary 8, 1964: 

MADISON AVENUE ECONOMIC REPERCUSSIONS 
(By Peter Bart) 

Madison Avenue has been evincing a grow- 
ing desire to define more specifically the role 
of advertising in the economy. Prominent 
admen have reasoned that the field of ad- 
vertising would not be so widely assailed if 
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the public understood its importance as an 
economic stimulant. Thus a number of 
admen haye been trying, in their public ut- 
terances, to outline the ways in which ad- 
vertising contributes to the Nation’s eco- 
nomic health. 

Unfortunately, in making their case, they 
have done what admen all too often do; 
namely, oversold their product. The extray- 
agant economic claims that have been 
made for advertising have caused many an 
economist and businessman to wince and, 
more recently, have been brought some words 
of dissent from Federal regulators. 

Some of the economic defenses advanced 
by the advertising community have run as 
follows: i 

1, Advertising facilitates mass consump- 
tion and thus mass production. This argu- 
ment was stated most unabashedly not long 
ago by Norman Strouse, president of the 
Nation's largest agency, J. Walter Thompson, 
who noted: “Without mass selling through 
advertising, mass production and mass con- 
sumption would not be feasible. This is a 
simple rationale for advertising, and one 
which it should be possible to communicate 
to others in all walks of life." 


Mr. Strouse's rationale rests, of course, on 
some serious oversimplifications. For one 
thing, many mass production industries such 
as steel and chemicals have traditionally 
done relatively little advertising—yet they 
remained mass production industries. In- 
deed, as Prof. Harry G. Johnson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has pointed out, the 
economy was headed for mass production 
and mass consumption “well before the ad- 
vent of modern advertising as we know it.” 

Even today, many economists would point 
out that the continuance of a “mass con- 
sumption economy” would depend on a wide 
variety of factors—such as the distribution 
of income—that are far more basic than 
advertising. 

2. Advertising lowers prices. This increas- 
ingly seems to be a favorite argument among 
admen. The National Association of To- 
bacco Distributors not long ago approved a 
resolution praising advertising for lowering 
the prices of cigarettes by opening up wider 
markets. 

The trouble with this argument is that it 
ignores the basic aim of advertising—to build 
brand-loyalty that will withstand price com- 
petition. Any supermarket shopper knows 
that the nationally advertised brands almost 
always carry higher price tags than do non- 
advertised, private-label goods, Neil Borden 
of the Harvard Business School noted many 
years ago in the Economic Effects of Adver- 
tising that advertising tends to cause price 
rigidity even in periods of general price 
decline. 

3. Advertising encourages competition. 
In a recent talk. Howard Morgens, president 
ot Procter & Gamble, argued that advertising 
provides the mechanism whereby all com- 
panies can compete for consumer approval 
in the marketplace—indeed, that advertising 
“forces competition.” Moreover, he said, ad- 
vertising, by encouraging manufacturers to 
take their case before the public, indirectly 
stimulates product improvements. 


Mr, Morgens’ ideas about competition re- 
ceived a setback recently when the Federal 
Trade Commission ordered P. & G. to sell the 
Clorox Chemical Co., which it had acquired 
for $30 million in order to enter the liquid 
household bleach business. 

The basic reason advanced by the FTC was 
a fascinating one—namely, that P. & G. 
using the mechanism of advertising, would 
monopolize the bleach market. Advertising, 
said the PTC, would enable P. & G. to kill 
competition in the bleach business—a con- 
tention that obviously ran counter to Mr. 
Morgens’ economic theories. 
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When P. & G. bought Clorox, said the FTC, 
Clorox accounted for 48.8 percent of the 
bleach market, with Purex a distant second 
with 15.7 percent. A multiplicity of local 
and regional bleach companies also were in 
the market with brands that sold at prices 
well below those of Clorox. 

Under the aegis of P. & O., said the FTC, 
Clorox could now establish total dominance 
in the market by calling on advertising re- 
sources that would be unavailable to com- 
petitors. 

One such resource involved discounts ex- 
tended by the advertising media to their best 
customers—such as P. & G. Thanks to these 
discounts, Clorox, as part of P. & G., could 
obtain nearly one-third more advertising on 
television for the same expenditure of 
money. Discounts of similar magnitude ex- 
tended by national magazines also would 
permit Clorox to get greater use from its 
advertising dollars, 

There were other advantages as well. 
Clorox, as part of P. & G., could obtain 
superior time periods for its TV ads, accord- 
ing to the FTC. If regional competition in 
any part of the Nation became y in- 
tense, Clorox ads could, on short notice, be 
substituted for those of any other P, & G. 
product, thus permitting extraordinary flexi- 
bility of marketing strategy. 

In ordering P. & G. to sell Clorox, the FTC 
was careful to avoid a blanket indictment 
of advertising. Advertising performs a use- 
ful service to advertisers in helping them sell 
their goods, the Commission noted. 

But in Industries like household bleach, 
where oligopolistic tendencies already are 
apparent and where product distinctions are 
minor, the FTO held that advertising can 
provide a powerful force toward further eco- 
nomic concentration. 

In bleaches, the FTC said, cheapness and 
availability are the only real reasons for pre- 
ferring one brand to another. “Under such 
conditions,” the FTC said, “advertising does 
not in any meaningful sense serve to broaden 
the consumer's range of product alterna- 
tives. * * * Price competition, beneficial to 
the consumer, gives way to brand competi- 
tion beneficial only to the seller.” 

The FTC decision predictably raised the 
hackles of the advertising fraternity—espe- 
cially at P. & G, But, despite such indig- 
nation, the Clorox case might serve as a 
useful long-range reminder to admen and, 
indeed, to businessmen in general. 

Advertising, they would do well to remem- 
ber, is not a simple, easily discernible force 
whose effects can be conveniently stereo- 

Its repercussions may vary accord- 
ing to conditions in individual markets. 

Thus, in defending their trade, admen 
might do well to rely on the one argument 
that no one can refute—namely, that ad- 
vertising is simply a vital and useful tool of 
business. In a free economy, businessmen 
must sell their goods, and advertising usually 
provides the most effective means of doing 
80 on a mass level. Anyone who believes in 
free enterprise, as most Americans do, must 
surely sympathize with the businessman's 
right to use the most effective weapons at his 
disposal, 

To be sure, prices in some cases will be 
raised, in others lowered. Competition will 
in some cases be heightened, in others less- 
ened. It is the task of a vigilant govern- 
ment and a wary consumer to police busi- 
nessmen's use of advertising, as happened in 
the Clorox case. 

And it is the task of the advertising man 
to acknowledge that his craft is not an un- 
mitigated social and economic blessing. Ad- 
vertising, like free enterprise, is an imperfect 
mechanism. But it is one of the least im- 
perfect mechanisms at our disposal. 
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UAW Double Standard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with interest an Associated Press report 
of Saturday, March 21, 1964, which gave 
an account of the United Auto Workers 
convention in Atlantic City, N.J. The 
heading urges the GOP to repudiate the 
radical right. Coming from a union 
which has its leadership as an integral 
part of the radical left, this is almost 
ludicrous. 

Walter Reuther makes no pretense of 
being anything but a spokesman of the 
American radical left—as a matter of 
fact, the most radical wing of the radical 
left. He has persistently tried to tie the 
Republican Party to some illusive radical 
element in American politics while play- 
ing footsie with leftists which range in 
philosophy from one worlders to Com- 
munists. The cynicism of the UAW was 
indicated by a reference to the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelt- 
er Workers supposed harrasment“ be- 
cause of their Communist ties. While 
trying to smear the GOP for something 
which does not exist, the UAW defended 
the Mine, Mill, and Smelters Union in a 
resolution which said in part: 

The civil liberties of that union must be 
protected without regard to any affinity to 
the Communist moyement—past, present, 
or future. 


What a strange double standard for 
the UAW? Is it so strange, on the other 
hand? Business as usual for the Amer- 
ican disciple of left wing extremism, 
Walter Reuther. Mr. Speaker, I include 
at this point the AP article. 

UAW Urces GOP To EnD “RapicaL RIGHT” 


ATLANTIC Crry, N.J—The United Auto 
Workers Union, in the first action of its 
1964 convention, called upon “those leaders 
of the Republican Party who are engaged in 
& flirtation with the radical right to put a 
forthright end to that flirtation in the inter- 
est of both the Nation and of their 

This action came in the wake of an ad- 
dress by UAW President Walter P. Reuther in 
which he em fringe benefits would 
get top priority in contract bargaining later 
this year with the automakers. 

The UAW resolution on civil rights was 
adopted late Friday and said that “a total 
break between the Republican Party and 
the radical right will constitute a mighty 
blow for democracy.” 

It also put the union on record against 
wire-tapping legislation, renewed its call for 
abolition of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee and the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee, and opposed what it 
termed “continued Government harassment 
of the International Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers.” 

Regarding the latter, it said, “the civil 
liberties of that union must be protected 
without regard to any affinity to the Com- 
munist movement—past, present, or future. 

Earlier, Reuther sald the UAW will put top 
stress on fringe benefits when they meet with 
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the automakers this summer to negotiate new 
work contracts. 

He outlined demands he would like the 
labor union to make when it sits down to 
bargain with General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler in June, 2 months prior to the ex- 
piration of present 3-year contracts. 


Where Is Norwich? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Southern New England Telephone Co. 
recently published a beautiful map of 
Connecticut listing many places of his- 
torical interest. This map is intended 
to attract tourists to Connecticut who 
will soon be traveling to or from the 
World's Fair in New York. 

The project is most commendable and 
I want to publicly congratulate the New 
England Telephone Co, for a job well 
done. I feel sure that many World’s 
Fair visitors, after seeing this colorful 
map and the many historic places listed, 
will not want to forgo a visit to Connect- 
icut. In this respect, the company de- 
serves credit and our appreciation. 

My only regret is that the city of Nor- 
wich, sometimes described as the “Rose 
of New England,” was omitted. Norwich, 
a community of 40,000 people, dates back 
to the year 1659. There are many his- 
toric places, people, and events associ- 
ated with Norwich. Surely it deserves 
to be listed in any history or map of 
Connecticut. I am certain that it must 
have been an oversight and would sug- 
gest that, if it is still possible, a correc- 
tion be made, even if it becomes neces- 
sary to reprint the map. The people of 
Norwich and many of their neighbors 
throughout eastern Connecticut feel dis- 
appointed over the omission, although 
they understand that it was uninten- . 
tional. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert into the Record the 
text of an editorial in the Norwich Bul- 
letin of March 17, 1964, in the matter: 

WHERE Is Norwicn? 

- In connection with its extensive and elab- 
orate publicity campaign designed to attract 
World's Fair travelers to Connecticut, an 
extremely worthwhile project in view of the 
fact the Nutmeg State has so much to offer 
in the line of tourist attractions, the South- 
ern New England Telephone Co. has prepared, 
as a public service, a colorful tourist map of 
Connecticut. Designed by Bern Hill, a na-- 
tionally famous artist, a map locates and 
attractively illustrates many points of in- 
terest scattered throughout the State, de- 
scribed as “a scenic and historic wonder- 
land, crowded with fascinating sights and 
delightful places to visit” 

In the eastern Connecticut area, the map 
locates such outstanding attractions as the 
Mystic Seaport, the Submarine Library in 
Groton, Fort Shantok State park in Mont- 
ville, Gillette castle in East Haddam, the War 
Office in Lebanon, the Nathan Hale House 
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in South Coventry and the University of 
Connecticut campus in Storrs, All of these, 
like the host of others throughout the State, 
are within easy driving distance of New York 
and should prove of considerable interest 
to tourists visiting the World's Fair from 
far-distant points. 

However, in scanning this beautiful and 
informative map which will serve as a guide 
to thousands of tourists during the summer 
months, one is unable to find any reference 
to or the location of Norwich (population 
39,700), a city with a historical background 
dating back to 1659. 

We are cognizant of the fact space did not 
permit illustrations and descriptions of 
every historical, amusement, etc., site in the 
State, but we strongly feel the city of Nor- 
wich, with its extensive historical back- 
ground, is deserving of at least a dot on any 
2 with the name of the city identifying 

t. 

We base our feeling on a sample list which 
reveals Norwich as the site of the Lefing- 
well Inn, a colonial museum and former inn 
where George Washington is reported to have 
stayed; the scene of the only true Indian 
battle in New England, marked by a boulder 
and placque at the Norwich State Technical 
Institute; the burial place of Samuel Hunt- 
ington, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; of Chief Uncas, friend of the 
English and hereditary owner of all Indian 
lands in the area; of 20 French soldiers who 
died here while traveling from Rhode Island 
to Virginia during the Revolutionary war; 
the birthplace of Capt. Samuel Chester Reid, 
hero of the War of 1812 and designer of the 
U.S. fiag; the birthplace of and final resting 
Place of Gen. Howard Harland, hero of the 
battle of Antietam, turning point of the 
Civil War, and the home of Lafayette 8. 
Foster, an interim Vice President of the 
United States, and Gov. William A. Bucking- 
ham, Civil War Governor of Connecticut. 

We fully this unfortunate oversight 
Was unintentional, but Norwich and its 
People are just as eager to serve the vast 
tourist public from throughout the Nation 
and the world as any other city, town or 
hamlet in Connecticut. However, in view of 
the oversight, the “Rose of New England” 
Will not exist as far as the tourists who use 
the telephone company’s map are concerned. 


Canton Honors Luntz for Old Sports Feats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Jewish Center in Canton, Ohio, estab- 
a “Hall of Fame” 6 years ago and 

each year since a prominent citizen has 
honored by election to a select 
group of outstanding individuals based 
Upon past performance) and the demon- 
Stration of unique ability. Last evening 
& prominent Cleveland industrialist and 


Philanthropist, Abe M. Luntz, was in- 


ducted into that Hall of Fame. The 
Cleveland Press of today carried a fea- 
ture story on this event which caught the 
Spirit of generations past when men of 
Purpose and determination, regardless of 
their physical size, excelled in the 
rugged contact sports of football and 
basketball. This honor is just one of 
the many deserved honors that have 
come to Abe Luntz for a lifetime of serv- 
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ice to people and the community in 
which he lives. 

By leave previously obtained, I include 
the article which appeared in the Cleve- 
land Press on March 23, 1964. 

CANTON Honors Luntz FOR OLD Sports FEATS 

Cantron.—A half century after he thrilled 
sports fans here as a pint-sized performer in 
football, basketball and track, Abe M, Luntz 
was honored as one of this city’s great ath- 
letes last night. 

Luntz, 71, now of Cleveland, is head of the 
executive committee of the Lunte Iron & 
Steel Co, and well known for his welfare and 
philanthropic work. 

But last night his days as a high school boy 
were revived before 350 guests at the new 


Jewish Center here as he was inducted into 


the center's Hall of Fame. 

Luntz was the seventh to be given the an- 
nual award which highlights the Jewish Cen- 
ter sports banquet each year. He was sin- 
gied out for his years at oid Central High 
School here when, despite his small size, he 
captamned the basketball team, played full- 
back on the football team and starred in 
track. 

Later, he played semiprofessional and pro- 
fessional football here. 

Luntz has been as prominent in Canton 
affairs as he is in activities in Cleveland 
where he has made his home since 1940. He 
used to be president of the school board 
and the welfare federation here. 

Among those attending the dinner were 
his wife, Fannie, and their five children. He 
was given a plaque and his name will be in- 
scribed in the Hall of Fame of the new mil- 
Uon-dollar Jewish Center. 

Arthur B. Modell, president of the Cleve- 
land Browns, spoke at the award dinner. 


Joe McCaffery Talks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, for me to 
emphasize the high regard and stature 
of Joseph McCaffery in the broadcasting 
field at this time would perhaps be ac- 
cepted as some sort of self-serving state- 
ment on behalf of those of us who stood 
up and were counted affirmatively on the 
rolicall vote for the so-called pay raise 
bill. 

Because of this danger, I shall forgo 
any accolades for Joe McCaffery. His 
longtime record as an accurate, objec- 
tive, and effective reporter and commen- 
tator needs no recommendation from me. 
It speaks for itself. 

Over station WMAL-AM-TV, Joe Me- 
Caffery had the following comments to 


make on what happened when the pay- - 


raise bill was called for a vote on the 
record. If more of us understood the 
situation as Joe McCaffery has presented 
it, I am sure that many of us would take 
a second look at the vote which was cast. 

Incidentally, I received only one letter 
from my district in opposition to my 
vote. 

Take time out to read these remarks of 
Joe McCaffery: 

Everyone is now agreed that the Federal 
pay bill was defeated in the House last Thurs- 
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day because it included a boost for Members 
of Congress. And, say some, this boost was 
too must, 44 percent. 

But no one, it seems, is interested in ex- 
plaining why it was so much. 

Let us say that this pay boost had been 
reduced to 15 or 20 percent, then within 
about 4 years (the way things are going) 
there would be staff assistants in Congress 
earning more than the men and women who 
put their necks on the blocks every 2 years, 
there would be men and women in down- 
town agencies who are not required to pound 
the pavements s¢eking reelection or contrib- 
ute 20 to 40 percent of their pay to social 
clubs in order to let everyone know they are 
grand people deserving of reelection, who 
would be getting z number of dollars more 
than a Member of Congress. 

Congress can't wiggle a pay boost through 
every 12 or 18 months as do so many Fed- 
eral workers, they can only take the heat once 
in awhile and when they do the pay boost has 
to be substantially higher than everyone else 
receives in order to stay ahead of the rank 
and file. ` 

Traditionally the Members of Congress 
have stayed ahead, although now, apparently, 
thre are some who would, from the security 
of their civil service jobs, seek to earn more 
money than Members of Congress, 

Federal employee union leaders who made 
no attempt to explain the congressional pay 
boost to their workers, can share the blame 
for the vote on Thursday. 

And so can members of the Judiciary who, 
I am told, did nothing to back up the pay 
bill which would have been to their benefit. 

Now with President Johnson giving the 
pay bill his blessing chances are good it may 
make it on the second try * * * whenever 
that may be. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of March 21, 1964: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, 
Fifth District, Texas) 
Manch 21, 1964. 
Dallas, my native city, I honor thee 

No community in America has been 80 
vilified as has Dallas. A concerted effort 
continues to discredit the city and its peo- 
ple. The lynching of Dallas has been joined 
by noted columnists, some Federal officials, 
politicians, local and national, who would 
sacrifice the city for political advantage, well- 


known Communists and the Communist 


and lately by a prominent lawyer. It 
is peculiar that, in spite of the facts which 
proved that President Kennedy was mur- 
dered by a Communist, a single thread runs 
through all the attacks on Dallas—that it 
is a city of hate, that its people are right- 
wing extremists. Why? Why the continued 
attack on Dallas? Why the repetition of 
Who is masterminding the mas- 
sive effort to destroy one of America's great- 
est communities and what is the reason? 
For the first time in the 10 years I have 
been writing this newsletter, I am repeating 
a previous letter. I am doing so because it 
was written on November 2, 1963, in defense 
of my city and I would not change a single 
word today. I repeat it now to remind the 
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people of Dallas of what things our city 
is truly made and to answer some of the 
filth that is being spread across the land 
about our city and our people. Here is what 
I said in November: 


NOVEMBER 2, 1963 


Dallas—Proud, courageous—Truly the home 
of the free and the brave 


Dallas is second to none as an American 
community standing for all the highest 
ideals of Americanism. Its people are the 
finest type of citizens—courageous, courte- 
ous, determined, daring, industrious, kind, 
patriotic—possessing all the qualities which 
set apart those who founded this Nation and 
the pioneers who began its development. 
Through the years Dallas leaders have been 
unselfish, forward-looking, builders with 
giant ideas and giant abilities. Dallas has 
now, and has always had, one of the most ef- 
fective and respected police forces anywhere 
in the world. Dallas has enjoyed capable, 
hard-working, successful administrators. 

Dallas is America. Its people are Amer- 
icans, remembering and inspired by the tra- 
dition of the Alamo. Dallas’ contributions 
to business, industry, art, culture, have been 
an integral part of the greatness of America. 

Dallas—What it is—What it stands for 

1. Dallas is a community of people who 
believe in the individual and in capitalism. 

2. No city in the Nation can outstrip Dal- 
las in growth figures, in job opportunities, 
in new car registrations, in homebuilding, 
in tackling slum problems, in rejuvenating 
its blighted areas, and all on its own through 
private, individual initiative. 

3. Dallas has never had racial demonstra- 
tions, violence against minorities, bombings, 
race riots that have plagued so many other 
communities in both the North and South 
without apology. 

4. Dallas peacefully integrated, quietly 
and through its own efforts. 

5. Dallas citizens of all races, religions, 
and economic status have joined their 
talents and their efforts in creating a great, 
beautiful, dynamic, free community. 

I am for Dallas 


What I said in November about my native 
city I have always believed, and I believe it 
now. Whatever the cost, whatever political 
consequences to me personally, I am for 
Dallas. I will never knowingly utter a word 
or commit an act that will bring discredit 
upon my community. The people of Dallas, 
all the people of Dallas, are my neighbors, 
to be respected, to be treated as intelligent 
human beings. In whatever capacity I serve 
Iam firmly convinced that I can serve Amer- 
ica best by serving Dallas, by doing all I can 
to perpetuate its strength, to correct evils 
when we find them, but above all in having 
continued faith in this city and in these 
people. This is the message I am carrying 
across America in the many spceches I am 
privileged to make. 

War on poverty 

America has always conducted a war on 
poverty. Our concern with raising the 
standard of living of all the people of the 
Nation did not begin with the President's 
message this week. The efforts of every gen- 
eration has gone into creating more wealth, 
more opportunity, greater educational facil- 
ities, a better life, new avenues for the pur- 
suit of happiness. This has been done by 
the people, not by the Government. Indi- 

. viduals contributed their time, talents, abil- 
ities, and dreams to the building of America. 
Business and industry contributed to the de- 
velopment of our boundless resources and 
created jobs for more people at better wages 
than any other country has ever done in the 
history of the world. We are all agreed on 
eliminating poverty. But we can do it only 
through expansion of the private enterprise 
system. The Government cannot create 
jobs, nor can it for long feed and clothe and 
house the people without taking from them 
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their most precious commodity—freedom. 
The brass band approach to giving people a 
better life may be good for votes in an elec- 
tion year, but after the ballots are in, pre- 
cious few will find their lot improved, Only 
through the unleashing of the powerful 
forces of private enterprise, with less Federal 
dictation and less restrictive taxes, will the 
War on poverty be won. 
The foreign aid message 
The President’s forelgn aid message is as 
fallacious as his repeated statement that “we 
are beloved around the world” when all the 
evidence points to the contrary. Details 
next week. 


Panama Canal: Focus of Red Attacks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, after the 
Panamanian Red-directed mob assaults 
on the Canal Zone in January 1964, Hal 
Hendrix, Latin American correspondent 
for the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
visited the Isthmus of Panama and wrote 
a series of informative news stories pub- 
lished in the Washington Daily News. 

Because the objective revelations in 
this series should aid in counteracting 
some of the false propaganda constantly 
emanating from the noxious effluvia 
emanating from the miasmatic jungles 
of Panama concerning Panama Canal 
policies of the United States, I quote four 
of Mr. Hendrix's stories written in Pan- 
ama City, Republic of Panama. 

It will be noted in the leading article 
that Deputy Thelma King, Castro-ad- 
miring Red member of the Panamanian 
National Assembly, on January 10 in the 
midst of the lawlessness and disorder, led 
a street mob to the headquarters of the 
National Guard of Panama and de- 
manded that arms be issued to the mob 
to fight U.S. forces inside the Canal Zone, 
which demand was refused. Other dis- 
closures by Mr. Hendrix are equally 
significant. 


The articles which follow are com- 
mended for careful study by all con- 
cerned with the problems of the Panama 
Canal and relations between Panama 
and the United States: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Feb. 24, 1964] 
PANAMA FEARS GROWTH OP CASTRO- 
COMMUNISM 
(By Hal Hendrix) 

Panama Crry, February 24.—Among many 
well-educated and intelligent Panamanians 
there is growing concern about the mush- 
rooming influence of Castro communism 
here. 

It is recognized the leftist elements are 
capitalizing on the ultranationalist anti- 
American fever stemming from last month’s 
violent Canal Zone border clash. 

The fevered reaction to the January 9 
incident over the Panamanian and American 
flags at a high school in the Canal Zone is 
made to order for Castro-Communist ex- 
ploitation, 

Castro-Communist elements have been 
riding happily on tke ultranationalist band- 
wagon. 

Their leaders have been in the forefront 
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of the chorus for “unity” behind the goy- 
ernment of President Roberto Chiari. 


BELITTLED 


Yet high-ranking Government officials and 
some prominent Panamanians outside the 
administration are publicly discounting the 
growing influence of agitators trained in 
Havana, Moscow, and Peiping. 

Echoing them are the Panama City news- 
papers and radio and television stations—all 
of which are inclined to play down the sub- 
ect. 

This dismissal of what may well become 
a major problem for both Panama and the 
United States usually is wrapped in a well- 
meaning admonition to the visitor: Don't 
confuse our nationalism with communism.” 


SIGNS ARE CLEAR 


But the Castro-Communist handwriting is 
becoming clearly visible on the Panamanian 
wall, 

If nothing else, the crisis of the last 6 
weeks has served to expose the extent of 
penetration and activities of the Castro- 
Marxist factions. 

The are increasing their exploitation with 
methodical skill. 

Infiltration into educational, professional, 
intellectual and labor circles now is exten- 
sive. 

Key infiltrators have received intensive 
training and indoctrination in Cuba, the 
Soviet Union and Red China. 

They have been graduated as experts in 
such fields as fabrication of incendiary 
“Molotov cocktails,” use of s tools and 
firearms, and inciting mob violence. 


FRIEND OF CASTRO 


Some persons believe key figures in the 
shadowy movement have access to various 
government doors. 

Bolstering this belief is the prominence of 
Thelma King, a national deputy, in last 
month’s anti-American violence and her sus- 
tained activity in the field of agitation. 

Miss King is an avowed admirer and close 
friend of Fidel Castro. 

She has visited Cuba at least seven times 
since 1961. She was a delegate to the Com- 
munist Peace Congress” in Moscow in 1962. 

She also is a newspaper columnist, lawyer, 
and part owner of Radio Tribuna which dur- 
ing the January rioting was a principal 
instrument of incitement. 

She has said a leftist government must be 
established in Panama by any means neces- 
sary. 

LED THE MOB 

Last January 10, practicing what she 
preaches, Miss King led a large street mob 
to Panama's National Guard headquarters to 
demand that arms be issued to people on the 
streets to fight against U.S. forces inside the 
Canal Zone. 

Her demands were not met, but she suc- 
ceeded in stirring resentment against the Na- 
tional Guard. 

The next day she turned up in Colon and 
was observed inciting mobs there to moleo 
against Americans, 

There is growing speculation that Castro, 
following. his spectacular failure to sabotage 
the presidential elections in Venezuela last 
December, chose to shift the stage of his 
subversive activity to smaller Panama—al- 
ready simmering with built-in anti-Ameri- 
can sentiment. 

“Six weeks ago if someone told me the 
Castroites or Communists had a chance here, 
I would have said he was crazy,” a prominent 
Panamanian executive commented. “Now, 
I'm not so sure. It's becoming a very serious 
and dangerous matter. I'm afraid.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Dally News, 
Feb. 25, 1964] 


Wuo’s WHO AMONG PANAMA REDS 
(By Hal Hendrix) 
Panama City, February 25.—-The Com- 
munist Party, as such, has been outlawed in 
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Panama since 1953. But Castroite-Marxists 
function boldly from behind two front or- 
ganizations and have infiltrated deeply into 
others. 

In spite of repeated statements by Pana- 
manian officials that Castro-communism has 
not influenced the course of events here since 
the violent anti-American explosion 6 weeks 
ago, developments indicate the contrary. 

Some responsible Panamanians believe the 
anti-American passions, whipped up by the 
January 9-10 riots, might have subsided by 
now if it weren't for the well-organized cam- 
paign by extremist elements here. 

Using the big lie technique, the leftists 
have shouted so often and loudly that Pan- 
ama’s masses now actually believe U.S. 
troops invaded Panama last month and used 
tanks and guns against “the defenseless 
Panamanian people.” 

The number of fellow travelers and 
sympathizers is put at 5,000. The hard core 
is said to be well organized and disciplined. 


TWO GROUPS 


The two principal Communist front or- 

tions are the Partido Del Pueblo or 

Peoples Party, and the hard-line group 
Called National Action Vanguard (VAN). 

Jointly heading the PDP are Hugo Alejan- 
dro Victor, who has visited Russia since the 
January riots, and Francisco Chang Marin, 
one of the top organizers of the Castroite 

Peasant leagues” in the interior. Marin 
Visited in Russia and Red China in the early 
1950's and again in 1959, 

Leading the VAN is Alvaro Menendez- 
Franco, a city councilman here, who has made 
at least six trips to Cuba since 1960: VAN 
is known to be financed from Havana. 

The Panama Federation of Students 
(FEP) has become a hotbed of the Castro 
communism. Its leadership is riddled with 
graduates and loud supporters of Cuba. 

The University of Panama also embraces 
an organization called the Reform Front, 
Which is financed and directed by the out- 
lawed Communist Party. Panamanian stu- 
dent control has fallen into the hands of a 
tightly knit cluster of young men who in 
recent weeks have demonstrated their dema- 
Sogio skills and allegance to Castro com- 
mMunism, 

They are Victor Avila, Cesar Carrasquillo, 
Albert Calvo, and Eligio Salas. Avila, 25, a 
relative newcomer on the Red scene, is sec- 
retary general of the PEP. Earlier, he had 
Deen active in Marxist study groups at the 

niversity of Panama and in organizing pro- 
Cuba organizations. 

Carrasquillo, 23, has been active in the 
pommunist youth movement and also served 

the leadership of the Reform Front. He 
left February 6 for the Soviet Union and has 
not returned. 
the 26, has been closely associated with 

Communist youth movement and is in 
forefront of Marxist study groups at 
school. 

Salas, regarded as a diligent Castroite, at- 
tends the law school at the university. He 
has been active in the Communist Party 
Movement the past 3 years and is a prominent 
Member of the Reform Front. 
in uilo, Calvo, and Salas all appeared 
the notogtaphs given the special mission of 

Organization of American States which 
— Here to investigate Panama's charges 

aggression by the United States. 

m another important person in the Com- 
mooist web at the university is Dr. Carlos 
van Zuniga, a law school professor. He is 
Ww. Counselor for the Pacific Coast Banana 
orkers Union, with about 5,000 members. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Feb. 28, 1964] 
Panama Exrremists TALK Tnnovon THEIR 
Hars 
(By Hal Hendrix) 
Panama Crry, February 28—The super- 
in Panama, bolstered by leftist 
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anti-American extremists, are spreading 
propaganda that the U.S. Canal Zone 
is stealing Panama's water and selling it back 
to the Republic. 

By treaty, the United States does have 
water-access rights to Miraflores, Gatun, and 
Madden Lakes, and from the Charges River 
and all contributing streams for servicing the 
canal and its related operations. But the 
United States does not charge Panama for 
the water it receives from the zone. 

Actually, no other Latin American capital 
has the safe and modern water system en- 
joyed by Panamá City and the rest of the 
Republic. 

During the canal construction era, the 
United States invested $10.6 million in a 
water purification and distribution system to 
handle water needs in the Canal Zone and in 
Panama's two terminal cities, Colón and 
Panama City. 

In 1946, the U.S.-bullt water and sewer sys- 


tems were transferred to the Republic of ` 


Panama at an unrecovered cost of $669,000. 
Last year, the Canal Zone spent $1,562,733 to 
operate its water laboratories branch. More 
than 7 percent of the water this facility 
purified went to Panama. : 

Also, last year the Canal Zone spent 87 
million for a 30-inch main to meet the in- 
creasing needs of Panamá City and its sub- 
urbs. Now under construction is a 14,000- 
foot pipeline costing $100,665, which the 
Canal Zone is building to furnish fresh water 
to five Atlantic-side communities in Panama. 

Panama is charged only for purification of 
the water it gets, at the relatively low rates 
of 75 cents per 100 cubic feet for the first 
units, and 7 cents per unit for all in excess of 
100,000 units. 


[Prom the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Mar. 2, 1964] 
A STORY THE Averace CITIZEN IsN’r TOLD; 
Money FLOWS Via THE CANAL 
(By Hal Hendrix) 

Panama Crry, March 2.—Anti-American 
hatemongers here are charging that Panama 
is getting grossly shortchanged by U.S. 
operation of the Canal Zone. 

‘The average Panamanian, fed distorted in- 
formation about the canal operations and the 
controversial Canal Zone treaty, believes that 
Panama gets virtually nothing. 

BARRAGE 


In face of Panama's press and radio bar- 
rage, the United States has not been able to 
get the factual story across to the man on 
the street. 

No Panamanian will believe that in 1962, 
for example, the benefits that accrued to his 
country the canal totaled $84 million. 

The average Panamanian knows only, 
through recent published comments, that 
the current treaty provides Panama with an 
annual annuity of $1,930,000. 

He doesn’t know, or want to know now, 
that in addition to the $84 million there are 
other benefits which can't be easily tabulated. 

These include. water, public health, sanita- 
tion, tourism, trade, transportation, agricul- 
tural improvements, training in industrial 
and many other diversified skills and avail- 
ability of technical personnel for consul- 
tation and assistance. 


TRADE) DEFICIT 


In 1962, the last year in which there is a 
detailed accounting, Panama's outlay for im- 
ports ran about $130 million. 

But it was able to export only about $30 
million worth of products. A large share of 
this deficit came from the not-talked-about 
benefits from the Canal Zone. 

Direct purchases from Panama by the 
Canal Zone organization and its contractors 
totaled $13.3 million in 1962. 

For the zone commissionary alone, the ad- 
ministration spends an estimated $100,000 
a month with Panama’s producers, And the 
largest single supplier of milk and sugar for 
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the commissionary is owned by President 
Roberto Chiari. 
DOLLAR STOP 

In addition to direct purchases, U.S. citi- 
zen employees of the zone administration 
spent $8.5 million in Panama for goods, serv- 
ices and entertainment in 1962. 

This flow of dollars has stopped since the 
Tiots last month. 


Making Jobs by Supporting Existing 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


4 OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has given Congress march- 
ing orders for the war on poverty in con- 
centrating $962,500,000 on his attack to 
help the needy young Americans. 

We have, in our congressional district, 
a plan of operation that could strike a 
blow against poverty which could be 
used and copied throughout the many 
areas of the United States; whereby it 
would not be necessary to spend huge 
sums. We have the facilities to train 
for new jobs, putting your young peo- 
ple to work. This was so aptly put by 
Mr. Eugene Powers, president of Thor- 
darson-Meissner, Inc., in a guest edi- 
torial for the Mount Carmel Republican 
Register, Mount Carmel, II., on March 
16: 

MAKE JOBS BY SUPPORTING EXISTING INDUSTRY 
(By Eugene Powers) 

President Johnson's declared war on pov- 
erty puts into words a moral and social idea 
which has been mankind's since the dawn 
of civilization. 

America can and must lead the free world 
in creating a society in which every man and 
woman who needs work may find employ- 
ment in a decent job at a fair wage. This 
concept of broad social Justice can be real- 
ized if all Americans will put their hearts 
as well as their minds into the battle against 
poverty. 

The war against the forces which produce 
poverty must be waged by Americans who 
are not themselves afflicted by poverty— 
Americans who are in the position to pro- 
vide the intelligence, the means, and the 
drive to uplift their brother Americans who 
are not so fortunately situated. 

Poverty can be permanently eradicated 
only by providing jobs for people who are 
willing to work. Handouts and doles, how- 
ever well intended, afford only temporary and 

relief and do not restore to the job- 
less man the dignity of labor which he must 
have to hold his head high and walk tall 
among his fellows. 

Unemployment must be stamped out 
where it exists—and it exists to a serious 
extent in Wabash County. Our existing in- 
dustry can provide hundreds of more jobs 
for those who need them—and provide op- 
portunities right here at home for our youth. 
Forces have been put in motion to harness 
the efforts of several Government agencies 
and corporations holding large Government 
contracts to channel some of the work to our 
existing local industry. 

Expansion of Job opportunities in our ex- 
isting industries which already have the 
know-how, equipment, buildings, products, 
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and financial stability is our best and most 
immediate chance for creating jobs. 

Every citizen who wants to help his neigh- 
bor find a job can best accomplish that 
highly worthwhile objective by supporting 
our local industry in every way his 
intelligence and means will dedicate. 


Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, after 
2 years of work on a tax bill, the theory 
of which was that it would generate bil- 
lions of dollars of additional purchasing 
power through private channels and thus 
increase employment, it is a pleasure to 
read today’s papers and today’s press re- 
leases and find that the expected results 
of the tax cut are a reality. 

General Motors has just announced an 
anticipated $2 billion increase in expend- 
itures for plants and equipment—over 
$900 million of which will be spent this 
year and $1 billion in 1965. In making 
this announcement, Mr. Donner, chair- 
man of the board of General Motors, 
said: 

This will represent the largest total of 
capital expenditures that General Motors has 
ever made in any 2-year period in its his- 
tory—about 30 percent above what we spent 
in 1955 and 1956 when our last major ex- 
pansion was underway. Another measure of 
the size of this program is that our average 
annual expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment in the next 2 years will be about double 
the annual average over the 6 years follow- 
ing 1956. 


The record program, he explained, is 
needed to keep pace with a growing mar- 
ket for the automotive industry, which 
is expected to reach average annual sales 
levels of at least 10 million new passen- 
ger cars and trucks in the United States 
and 13 million outside of the United 
States by 1970. These levels would rep- 
resent increases of 15 percent in the 
United States and about 35 percent 
abroad over current markets. 

Mr. Donner said: 

These planned plant expenditures may be 
said to be a measure of the confidence of 
General Motors in the future—its own future 
in the automobile industry—the economic 
future of our country—the even broader fu- 
ture represented by the potentialities for 
increased trade and investment among the 
free nations of the world. 


About 75 percent, or nearly $142 bil- 
lion, of the $2 billion in capital expendi- 
tures is scheduled for the United States, 
of which approximately $700 million will 
be spent this year and $750 million in 
1965. 

Oversea expenditures for plants and 
equipment will total nearly $400 million 
for the 2-year period. 

In Canada, capital outlays will amount 
to about $120 million during the 2 years. 

In another vein, the New York Times 
has this to say: 
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THE MERCHANT'S VIEW—STRONG EASTER SALES 
Show Tax Cur Is Havinc RAPID Impact on 
RETAILING 

(By Herbert Koshetz) 

The stimulus of the tax cut is already evi- 
dent at the retall level. 

Easter buying, which generally gets off to 
a slow start when the holiday falls early and 
weather conditions are not particularly fa- 
vorable, is reported to be excellent in most 
areas of the country. 

There can be little doubt that the extra 
doliars coming into paychecks this month 
with the drop in withholding rates are being 
spent. 

Retallers have gotten off to a running 
start for the year as a whole, and it should 
be noted that buying sentiment was strong 
even before the enactment of the tax cut. 
In February, sales of leading chainstores reg- 
istered a 15.4 percent gain over those of the 
1963 month and for January and February to- 
gether, the increase was 13.6 percent. 


GAINS FOR BIG STORES z 


Department stores in the first 2 months o 
the year also showed good gains, with an in- 
crease of 8 percent in January and 15 percent 
in February. Sales in the first 2 weeks in 
March are also substantially ahead of last 
year’s. 

February figures, however, must be consid- 
ered in the light of calendar peculiarities. As 
the shortest month of the year, February 
usually does not contain more than four 
Saturdays. But in leap years, with 29 days 
in February, an additional Saturday can creep 
in. Such was the case in 1964, but it won’t 
tappen again for another 28 years, or until 

The tax cut came as a pleasant surprise to 
many consumers. This was pointed out last 
week by the University of Michigan's Survey 
Center in its latest report on consumer atti- 
tudes, 

DOUBTS PERSISTED 


As recently as November 1963, the survey 
noted, only 31 percent of the American peo- 
ple believed that a bill to cut taxes would 
be passed by Congress. In January, 59 per- 
cent became aware of the likelihood of a tax 
cut, but a significant number still were 
doubtful up to the last moment. 

The Michigan survey appears to confirm 
other attitude studies that presage a decline 
in automobile sales this year. Despite the 
overall gain in consumer confidence, it seems 
that fewer families are voicing the intention 
to buy cars this year than was the case in 
January 1963. 

The auto industry says otherwise. Last 
week, the carmakers predicted an 8-million- 
car year on the basis of first quarter sales, 

The university study notes, however, that 
plans to buy automobiles might have been 
different if all consumers had known posi- 
tively in January that they were going to 
get a tax cut. 

On the basis of what was known, the sur- 
vey shows than 14.8 percent of all families 
had included a car, new or used, in their 
buying plans for 1964. In January 1963, 
17.9 percent of all families said they in- 
tended to buy a car in the insuing 12 
months. 

CAR-BUYING PLANS 


Among the families who expected a tax 
cut, however, car-buying intentions were 
considerably ahead of what they were a year 
ago. 


The Michigan survey indicated that in- 
tentions to buy durable household goods 
this year are about the same as they were a 
year ago, but plans to buy furniture were 
below the January 1963 figure. 

The durable goods results may have some- 
thing to do with the fact that house-buying 
plans this year do not appear to be as enthu- 
siastic as they were a year ago. A survey 
made by the Department of Commerce in 
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January showed that intentions of con- 
sumers to buy homes fell by a fraction. 

Another survey, this one compiled by the 
National Industrial Conference Board using 
data collected by Sindlinger & Co., a market- 
ing research concern, showed a more sub- 
stantial drop in home-buying intentions. 

This survey, also made in January, indi- 
cated that 3.3 percent of all consumers in- 
tended to buy a home within 6 months, com- 
pared with 4 percent a year earlier. 

The Industrial Conference Board's con- 
tinuing study indicated, however, that there 
was a perceptible decline in car-buying in- 
tentions, particularly for used cars. In its 
latest tally, the board found that 8.9 percent 
of all families intended to buy a car, new or 
used, within the next 6 months, compared 
with 9.3 percent a year before. 

APPLIANCES GAIN 

Among those planning to buy, 4.5 percent 
said they would shop for a new automobile, 
the same percentage as in 1963. Another 3.5 
percent indicated they would look for a sec- 
ondhand model, against 3.8 percent a year 
earlier. A little less than 1 percent said they 
did not know whether they would look for a 
new or used car. 

Plans to buy new appliances, according to 
the conference board study, have perked up 
sharply since the closing months of 1963. In 
almost 11 out of every 100 homes visited, 
consumers planned to buy some appliances 
and, overall to buy more of nearly every 
type of appliance. 

As for home furnishings, the conference 
board survey indicated that 7.4 percent of 
all consumers would make a furniture pur- 
chase in the next 6 months. While this fig- 
ure is below the furniture purchase figure 
of a year ago, it is much improved over pre- 
vious estimates. There appears to be some 
improvement, also, in plans to buy floor 
coverings. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a 
proclamation by His Excellency, the 
Honorable Endicott Peabody, Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
in connection with the 46th anniversary 
“of the proclamation of the free 
and-independent national Republic of 
Ukraine” and also a declaration in con- 
nection with Ukrainian Independence 
Day, issued by the Honorable John F. 
Collins, mayor of Boston: 

PROCLAMATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Whereas January 22, 1964, marks the 46th 
anniversary of the proclamation of the free 
and independent national Republic of 
Ukraine; and 

Whereas during the past 4%½ decades the 
Ukrainian people have never surrendered the 
spirit of freedom, nor given up the hope for 
regaining full freedom and independence: 
and 


Whereas both our Congress and our Presi- 
dent have recognized the plight of all cap- 
tive nations by enacting legislation estab- 
lishing a Captive Nations Week and calling 
upon the President by his proclamations to 
focus attention to their plight; and 
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Whereas the Ukraine is listed as one of 
the captive nations under Russian Commu- 
nist domination; and 

Whereas the Americans of Ukrainian de- 
scent will commemorate the 46th anniversary 
of the Ukrainian independence with special 
ceremonies: Now, therefore, 

I, Endicott Peabody, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, do hereby pro- 
claim as Ukrainian Independence Day, Jan- 
Uary 22, 1964, in Massachusetts, and urge the 
citizens of our Commonwealth to cooperate 
in its observance, 

Given at the executive chamber in Bos- 
ton, this 22d day of January in the year of 
Our Lord, 1964, and of the independence of 
the United States of America, the 188th. 

ENvDIcoTr PEABODY, 
Governor. 

By His Excellency the Governor: 

Kevin H. WHITE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


DECLARATION OF THE CITY OF BOSTON, OFFICE 
or THE Mayor, Crry HALL 

Whereas, January 22, 1964, marks the 46th 
anniversary of Ukrainian independence; and 

Whereas Americans who have always cher- 
ished freedom should call attention to the 
Plight of the Ukrainian people and other 
enslaved nations; and 

Whereas Americans of Ukrainian descent 
Of the Boston area will observe this 46th 
anniversary of Ukrainian independence in 
an appropriate and solemn manner; and 

Whereas it is incumbent on the people of 
the city of Boston to commemorate this 
Memorable day in support of the struggle 
of the captive nations to regain their free- 
dom and independence from Communist 
domination: Now, therefore, 

I, John F. Collins, mayor of the city of 

do hereby declare Wednesday, Jan- 
Uary 22, 1964, as Ukrainian Independence 
Day in the city of Boston, and I direct that 
the Ukrainian national flag be raised on city 
hall plaza that day, as a symbol of Ukrainian 
independence. 
Joun F. COLLINS, 
Mayor of Boston. 


It Sort of Makes You Wonder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones writing in his column re- 
cently contrasted our beatnik coffee- 
house cult with the frugal Amish farmers 
Who are among the most productive peo- 
Ple in our land. 


I believe all of us would gain a great 
deal from Mr. Jones’ fine article in the 
Ide ton Evening Star of March 2, 
Ir Sonr or Makes You WONDER—GOVERN- 

MENT Puts BEATS ON THE DOLE, BUT BADG- 

ERS THE SELF-SUFFICIENT AMISH 

(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

New York Crry.—I am sitting in this little 
Coffeehouse on Third Street- in Greenwich 
Village watching the beats. 

The place is a gutted-out store with bare 
brick walls and rough pine tables and 
benches.. It is decorated with some farout 
Pieces of art, reminding you of fingerpaint- 
ing day in kindergarten. Right in front of 
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a strong spotlight is a raised platform of 
unpainted boards that holds one straight 
chair. You can either sit in the chair or 
stand and place your foot on the seat, de- 
pending on how you like to wallop the guitar. 

Coffee is a dollar a mug and the enter- 
tainers make their pittance by passing 
around a basket. Here and there a tourist 
will drop in a buck, but the Greenwich Vil- 
lage habitues rarely toss in more than a 
dime. It seems to work out that the more 
you are with it the less you give. 

Down the street and around the corner 
there are larger and more famous places 
where you can buy wine and where combos 
alternate with unwashed people reciting 
dirty blank verse with great attention to its 
“social protest.” It is in these brassier cof- 
feehouses that the ban-the-bomb and jus- 
tice-for-Castro crowd hangs out, perhaps be- 
cause there are more people to see them. 

But my little coffeehouse is for the beat- 
Puritans. Only coffee. Only folk music. 

Folk music is simple and uncomplicated, 
born of log cabins and campfires, and sad 
with unrequited love and untimely death. 
You watch the spectators. Long-haired boys 
clad in stained slacks and open shirts. 
Frowzy girls with unwashed hair, studied in 
their ugliness. And you think what a colos- 
sal joke it is that these who profess to 
despise uniformity have slipped into an 
easily recognizable uniform, the uniform of 
the slob. 

But there is something more. Here are 
many able-bodied young people who not 
only accept but seek public welfare pay- 
ments, Yet they pride themselves upon 
their compassion for the poor who, if they 
are to be helped, must be helped by the labor 
of someone. Here are the pleaders for peace 
at any price who have never tasted the hor- 
rors of war but who haye concluded that 
no cause is worth dying for. 

Here are the laughers at law, the scorners 
of morality, the rejectors of thrift, the scof- 
fers at “squares” who work—absorbed com- 
pletely in the quest for their own self-satis- 
faction. And they gather in this smoky 
grotto to stare at the ceiling, to twitch their 
shoulders and softly snap their fingers as 
the guitar men and women sing music that 
is easy on the brain. 

So, to the Amish. Later I was at Lan- 
caster, Pa., and a friend lent me his car so 
that I might drive out into the beautiful 
farm country where the barns are the fattest, 
the cattle the sleekest, and the fields the 
neatest in all America. 

There are some striking els between 
the Amish and the beats. For both, beards 
are the style. Both dress peculiarly. And 
while the beats seek the simpilicity of primi- 
tive music the Amish turn their backs on 
modern machinery and drive the Pennsyl- 
vania roads in their black buggies. 

There are, however, a few differences. 

The Amish have no divorce, no crime, no 
juvenile delinquency, no unemployment, or 
old age problems. They take care of their 
own. They refuse Government subsidies. 
They take no money for not plowing a field. 
They dislike insurance. If a barn burns 
the whole community rushes to rebuild it. 
Because they supply their own social secu- 
rity they object to social security taxes. 

This has brought down upon them the 
wrath of the huge national bureaucracy 
which sees only chaos if some people are 
permitted to look elsewhere than to the 
Government for their welfare. So the Amish 
have been repeatedly yanked into the Fed- 
eral courts. A couple of years ago Govern- 
ment agents even seized Amish horses at 
plowing time to satisfy social security judg- 
ments. 

We have a system of government under 
which all beats are comfortable and the 
Amish are bullied and badgered. 

It sort of makes you wonder, 
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Now an lowa Banker Explains the Effect 
of Cheap Cattle Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, now an 
Iowa banker explains the effect of cheap 
cattle prices, I must keep returning to 
this critical issue time and again until 
Congress is persuaded that an important 
segment of our economy is experiencing 
truly difficult times, and then pass a bill 
to materially reduce meat imports. 

Fed cattle price decline is primarily 
due to nearly unlimited imports of all 
kinds of meat. 

One of my constituents has taken me 
to task for claiming the top echelon 
downtown—the President, the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the Tariff Commission—has done 
little about this problem. My critic 
points at the recent agreement between 
United States and the Australia-New 
Zealand bloc, and the meat-buying for 
school lunches ordered by Secretary 
Freeman as evidence of executive action. 


What everyone else seems to know, 
even if my complainant does not, is that 
this action will have little effect, and it 
was this ineffectiveness I lament. 


Let anybody who thinks our cattle- 
feeders do not have an acute problem 
read the following letter I have received 
from Oscar Otto, a respected banker. 
Mr, Otto is not given to exaggeration, so 
I can promise you that you are reading 
an accurate description of this sorry 
mess: 

WHITNEY Loan & Trust Co. BANK, 
Atlantic, Iowa, March 9, 1964. 
Hon. BEN. F. JENSEN, 
Member of Congress. 

Dear Ben: No doubt you have received 
much mail in regard to the imports of beef, 
and how much this has affected the market. 
Perhaps there are other factors which enter 
into the picture. I do think, however, that 
you might be Interested in knowing about a 
few experiences and our customers, who have 
lost heavily in their feeding operations. One 
customer has increased his real estate loan 
$7,000. Another one in Exira has increased 
the loan on his land by $3,500 and his home 
loan in Exira by $2,000, in order to pick up 
his losses. At the present time, two more 
of our farmers are contemplating increasing 
their farm loans to take care of capital op- 
erations, caused by the drop in prices. 

I would like to call attention to one Dan- 
ish farmer in the Brayton territory, who lost 
heavily on cattle. He sat at the desk of one 
of our officers the other morning, crying. 
He has part-time work whenever possible in 
hauling rural mail, and referees basketball 
games, to bring in additional income. After 
he settied up for his 1963 operations we took 
a chattel mortgage on his machinery for 
$4,000, including his equity in his 1964 feed- 
ing operations, which he feels is $1,800 on 
new purchases of cattle. He is greatly con- 
cerned and worried over his future as a 
farmer 

Cordially yours, 


Oscar A, Orro, 
President. 
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Controversy in Capital: Cultural Center 
Arousing Rancor Before It’s Begun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, from 
several angles it now appears as if Con- 
gress was & little too hasty in making 
the determination about the memorial 
for the late President John F. Kennedy 
in view of the fact that some difficulties 
seem to have arisen as mentioned by 
Patricia Warden Reisinger in the follow- 
ing article: 

CONTROVERSY IN CAPITAL: CULTURAL CENTER 
,  AROUSING RANCOR BEFORE It’s BEGUN 
R (By Patricia Warden Reisinger) 

Will Washington's proposed new Cultural 
Center—now designated as the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts—be a 
fitting memorial to the martyred President— 
or will it become a center of controversy 
that will rankle for years to come? 

This is but one of many questions swirling 
around the controversial Center. Shrouded 
by conflicting information—or none at all— 
the Center has emerged in the last 2 months 
not as a cultural nucleus endowed by the 
American people, but, to some, as an ever- 
growing project grasping for Federal funds. 

Authorized by legislation signed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, the proposed Center en- 
joyed the encouragement of the arts-minded 
Kennedys. The Government agreed to con- 
tribute original the land—a specified site on 
the Potomac—and the Center’s Board of 
‘Trustees were empowered to launch a fund- 
raising campaign. The building—scaled 
down in cost to $30 million by Mr. Ken- 
nedy—was to be built solely by private con- 
tributions under the first plan. 

The estimated cost of the Center already 
has Jumped from $30 million to at least $50 
million and the land needed from almost 
8 acres to 1844. New plans show a building 
not 6 stories but 12 stories high. 

When President Kennedy last September 
extended the time for contributions, Repre- 
sentative CHARLOTTE Rem, Republican, of 
Illinois, a trustee, was assured by other 
trustees that the board had no intention to 
request, or need Federal funds either to 
complete the Center or to maintain it. She 
had opposed the us of Federal funds declar- 


memorial if built by the people. 

Now the Congress has been asked to au- 
thorize Federal assistance of 634.4 million for 
Center. 

Adding to the cost and the argument is 
ion of the Center. It would stand 
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priced structure on this 
site is not easily accessible from 
city, some believe, and parking 
problem. 
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contention is the expense 
story parking pavilion proposed 
1,600 cars (at a cost of almost 
0,000 per space) to accommodate patrons 
the 6,450 seats in the three auditoriums. 
There is considerable disagreement regard- 
the utility of the three large auditoriums. 
half-dozen Washington theaters have 
closed in the last 2 years and the city’s 
symphony has been supplemented by private 
funds for years. Doubt is expressed wheth- 
er the city can support the Center without 
subsidy. 

Because of an ambitious fundraising pro- 
gram, sponsors already have spent more than 
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$1 million, or one-fourth of the actual 
moneys reecived between April 1959 and De- 
cember 1963. s 

Of this $1 million, some $451,500 went for 
salaries. Cost figures up to last November 
30 indicate almost $572,000 was used for pro- 
motion and public relations and an addi- 
tional $42,000 for printing and publicity. 
The $1 million includes only operating and 
promotional costs, without architectural or 
engineering fees. 

The Center has raised about $13 million, 
but more than half of that is in accounts 
receivable (pledges) and includes a $5 mil- 
lion grant from the Ford Foundation which 
will not be forthcoming until a total of $20 
million is raised. 

Of the $34.4 million request, $15.4 million 
will be derived from bonds repayable to the 
Treasury for the parking facilities, estimated 
to cost $11 million, and associated expenses. 

The $15.5 million asked of Congress is 
slated for construction. The remaining 
$3.3 million is for additional land—which 
Congress was assured on a number of occa- 
sions, would not be needed. 

The uncertainty surrounding the Center's 
activities has stalled, at least temporarily, 
sale of a prominent Washington business 
enterprise. 

During World War II, Mrs, Marjory Hen- 
dricks created a restaurant out of a riding 
stable. She decorated Watergate Inn after 
the manner of the Pennsylvania Dutch who, 
to her, exemplified the four freedoms for 
which the Nation was then fighting. Busi- 
ness weary, Mrs. Hendricks last year wanted 
to sell. She repeatedly tried to ascertain 
whether the Center would require her prop- 
erty. Assurances were given both Mrs. Hen- 
dricks and Nicholas Kittrie, a local attorney 
representing a small syndicate who wanted to 
buy the restaurant, that it would not be 
needed. A tentative buy and sell agreement 
was reached for $900,000. Now final settle- 
ment has been postponed. 

Charged with acquiring additional land 
now needed, the National Capital Planning 
Commission has asked for $500,000 to buy not 
only the 10,806 square feet of Watergate 
land, but an adjacent lot of 845 square feet. 
It is uncertain that the proportionate share 
of $500,000 proposed as payment for the 
restaurant would even cover the purchase 
of a comparable lot—to say nothing of re- 
locating costs. 


Sara Kay Bohrer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, those 
of use who are privileged to serve in this 
great legislative body consider it a great 
honor and from time to time receive ac- 
colades because of the service we render. 

I am sure, however, if we are honest 
with ourselves we would have to admit 
that the unsung heroes of any congres- 
sional office are the staff members. I, 
for one, realize that in order to properly 
carry out my duties and responsibilities 
it is necessary to have loyal, efficient, 
and competent office help. 

Not only do the services of these em- 
ployees mean so much to each of us, 
but in a larger sense contribute greatly 
to the successful operation of the Con- 
gress as a whole. 

I take this time today to pay tribute 
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to a wonderful lady who on March 1 
retired from congressional service after 
more than 30 years of faithful and 
meritorious service. I refer to Sara Kay 
Bohrer who at the time of her retire- 
ment was my assistant. 

Kay Bohrer began her congressional 
employment with Representative Moore- 
head, of Nebraska, in 1930. Subsequent 
to that time she worked with Represent- 
ative Paul Kvale, of Minnesota, and Sen- 
ator DIRKSEN when he was a Member 
of the House. She then began a long 
and successful career with the Chiper- 
field family of Tlinois, serving first with 
B. M. Chiperfield and continuing from 
1939 to 1963 with Congressman Robert 
B. Chiperfield, my predecessor from the 
19th Illinois District. 

Kay Bohrer was very helpful to me 
in my first term as a freshman Congress- 
man and did much to help me over the 
rough spots during my indoctrination 
and transition from a State legislator 
to a U.S. Representative. For her advice 
and understanding patience I shall al- 
ways be grateful. 

After these many years of loyal and 
devoted public service she is certainly 
entitled to a well-earned rest. I am 
sure members of the Illinois congres- 
sional delegation and their staffs join 
with the many other persons, both in and 
out of Government, in wishing for Kay a 
very pleasant and happy retirement. 


ZIP Code Colloquy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the pros 
and cons of the ZIP code idea have been 
kicked around, some with serious con- 
cern and some that is less serious. I have 
asked consent to insert in the Recorp the 
editorial from the McLaughlin (S. Dak.) 
Messenger on the subject. The editorial 
follows: 

We have never been red hot editorlal sup- 
porters of the New Frontier's ZIP code at the 
post office. We have gone along with the pro- 
gram to the extent of putting the ZIP code 
on most of the return addresses on envelopes 
we print in our shop. Since the start of the 
program we cannot remember a letter that 
came with our ZIP code, although a lot of 
mail we receive has the ZIP code of the 
sender on the return address. 

This would indicate the program isn’t get- 
ting very far off the ground. People in the 
post office are a lot more concerned with 
where letters are going than where they came 
from, 

One of the postmasters with whom we have 
occasion to converse says people should get 
on the ball with this ZIP code business be- 
cause the Post Office Department is going to 
put in machines that will sort the mail ac- 
cording to the ZIP code, 

It takes a lot of faith to believe somebody 
is going to build a machine that can read 
addresses. People don’t make the pattern 
of their numbers standard enough to make 
a machine take the same action for each 
number even if by some mysterious electric 
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eye, impulses could be gained from marks on 
paper. 

In fact, it appears such a machine hasn’t 
even been invented yet. We read in one of 
the trade publications that the Post Office 
Department has just let one contract for a 
mililon bucks and one for $2 million to sepa- 
rate outfits that are supposed to come up 
with a ZIP code reading machine. 

It is easy to see we are advancing. In the 
early days Thomas Edison invented the tele- 
Phone before anybody even thought about 
telephone numbers. The people could have 
been memorizing telephone numbers instead 
of sitting around and they would have been 
all ready to go when Edison figured out how 
to send a voice through wire. 

They could even have had the telephone 
directories printed, 


The Cleveland Freedom Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OY OH- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr, FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Freedom Council, Inc., is 
carrying out a most useful and positive 
community educational program to meet 
the Communist challenge to American 
democracy. That program emphasizes 
& comparative study of the facts with 
Tegard to our system and way of life and 
that which happens when communism 
takes over in any country. 

The council work is directed by a board 
of control headed by Robert T. Hexter, 
a well-known civic leader in Cleve- 
land, who serves as president. Other 
Members of the board are all well-known 
in the educational, religious, and pro- 
fessional life of Cleveland. They are Dr. 
George Baird, Msgr, Lawrence P. Cahill, 
Judge John V. Corrigan, Frank J. Far- 
rell, Herbert W. Gaeckle, A. George 
Hauer, Robert T. Hexter, Hudson Hyatt, 
Mrs. Mazzilee Jackson, Chester J. Koch, 
James B. Mooney, James B. Naylor, Dr. 
Michael A. Pap, Joseph J. Sussen, Jr., 
Anthony J. Suster, Beatrice Vincent, Rita 
Vincent, Rev. B. Bruce Whittemore, 
Daniel F. Wittman, Mrs. B. Anthony 
Woina. 


A monthly bulletin is published by the 
Council as part of their continuing edu- 
Cational program. Dr, Michael Pap, in- 
ternationally known educator and au- 
thority on the U.S.S.R., together with 
Anthony J. Suster, serve as editors of 
the bulletin. The February 1964 issue 
Carries information about the important 
Work of the council and I insert it in the 
Recorp with the hope other communities 
of our Nation may benefit from this con- 
structive type of approach to the No. 1 
Problem confronting our Nation: 

CPC BuLLETIN: A COMMUNITY EDUCATIONAL 
Errorr To MEET THE COMMUNITY 
CHALLENGE 

2 FPresrvary 1964. 
THE CFC PRESIDENT'S MESSACE 

On July 8, 1961, after prolonged discus- 
Sion, evaluation and careful study of com- 
232 needs, the Cleveland Council for In- 

ormation on Communism was established. 

In 1963, the name was changed to the 

eveland Freedom Council, Inc., but the 
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purpose has not. The founders were Cleve- 
land area citizens who felt that there was & 
need to emphasize the positive, unifying 
values inherent in the free American way 
and provide authoritative information on 
the system that has worked so diligently 
and so effectively to undermine the free 
enterprise system and dominate the world. 
These founders represent a broad cross sec- 
tion of our community of all creeds and 
colors. Their sole goal was to safeguard our 
system—not to expound any extremist view 
as to how to run our Government. We 
firmly believe that once the American peo- 
ple are given factual information—tree of 
emotionalism—they will do what is neces- 
sary to repudiate Khrushehev's assertion 
that our children will re under 
communism. 

As a permanent community institution, 
the Cleveland Freedom Council is offering a 
systematic and factual knowledge of the 
Communist ideology, tactics and methods of 
conquest, drawing upon the research work 
of the best specialists in the field. The 
board of controls is particularly interested in 
promoting a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of our liberty, the most cherished 
possession of man and Nation. 

The need for this‘community service was 
recognized by leading citizens of our Na- 
tion. Its program, in the form of a series 
of resolutions serving as a guidepost for the 
council's work, was included in the US: 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (p. A5925) on July 16, 
1962. 

ROBERT T. HEXTER, 
President, Cleveland Freedom Council Inc. 
U.S. EDUCATION AND THE COMMUNIST 
CHALLENGE 

Did you know that: 

1. The Ohio State Board of Education 
adopted on July 10, 1963, a resolution urging 
all boards of education, administrators and 
teachers in the State to “provide effective 
instruction concerning the dangers to our 
way of life that are inherent in all totali- 
tarian ideologies and practices, by contrast- 
ing their history, goals, methods and achieve- 
ments with those of the democracies.” 

2. The Institute for Soviet Studies at John 
Carroll University is one of the six centers 
in the United States (the only one in the 
State of Ohio) recognized by the American 
Bar Association for its in-service training 
program for high school teachers in the area 
of democracy versus communism. In the 
summer of 1964 the institute will offer two 
workshop seminars for teachers, with the 
support from ABA and the Jaycees of Ohio. 


Hrsrory Is MEANINGLESS UNLESS WE LEARN A 
LESSON From IT—WESTERN AND Soviet DEC- 
LARATIONS ÅBOUT THE COMMUNIST CHAL- 
LENGE 


Joseph Stalin, November 6, 1941: 

Words: “We have not, nor can we have, 
such aims as the imposition of our will and 
our regime on the Slavic and other enslaved 
people of Europe who are walting for our 
help. Our aim is to help these peoples in 
their struggle for liberation from Hitler's 
tyranny, and then to accord them the possi- 
bility of arranging their lives on their own 
land as they see fit, with absolute freedom. 
No interference of any kind with the domestic 
affairs of other nations. 

Deeds: Imposition of Communist dictator- 
ship by brutal force upon one-third of hu- 
manity, challenging the Western powers 
everywhere, A 

Nikita Khrushchev: “We have never re- 
treated, nor do we intend to retreat, from 
our politicial line left for us by Lenin. We 
never gave up, nor do we intend to give up, 
our political program. That is why we tell 
those gentlemen who are waiting for a change 
of the political program of the Soviet Union: 
‘Wait until the shrimp whistles.’ And you 
know when the shrimp whistles.” (Pravda, 
Nov. 26, 1955.) 
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“We are against peaceful coexistence in the 
sphere of ideology. Historical experience 
teaches us that in the ideological struggle 
one must not trust words and declarations, 
one must know how to recognize who is issu- 
ing them and what they are being issued for. 
There can be no joking im politics. He who 
preaches the idea of peaceful coexistence in 
ideology is objectively slipping down into 
the position of anticommunism.” (Pravda, 
Mar. 10, 1961.) > 

“The old capitalist world can no longer 
contribute any idea. There is no medicine 
that can save the decaying capitalist world. 
The new, militant and eager will triumph, 
and this new thing is the Communist moye- 
ment.” (Washington Evening Star, Apr. 19, 
1962.) 

Admiral Arleigh Burke, U.S. Navy, retired: 
“With the rise of Hitler and the appearance 
of ideological dreams of empire in both Nazi 
and Communist camps, it became obvious 
beyond discussion that American power is 
necessarily involved in the mainstream of 
world affairs. With this involvement we 
somehow lost the tempered, realistic estl- 
mate of the possible in human affairs. Since 
then our policy seemingly floundered from 
one unrealistic position to another. The list 
is dolorous: the bloodily total terms of sur- 
render in Germany and Japan, equally 
frantic rearmament, withdrawal, contain- 
ment, massive retaliation, massive foreign 
aid, diplomacy through the U.N. that can 
only be a forum. In the jumble of jerry- 
rigged policy only one strand of direction 
can be found: we are again at war.” (Vital 
Speeches, Apr. 1, 1962.) 


to freedom will continue to rise. 
“The message of Cuba, of Laos, of the ris- 


survive. 


tional military needs, on armies prepared to 
cross borders or missiles poised for 

Now it should be clear that this is no longer 
enough—that our security may be 

by piece, country by country wi 
firing of a single missile or the crossing of a 
single border.” (Apr. 20, 1961.) 


United States of America, too! 
who shall raise this banner but the American 
people will do it themselves.” (Pravda, June 
20, 1962.) 


workers of every country have only one flag 
and it is the red flag * .“ In other words, 
Mr. Foster and his party, the Communist 
Party, in addition to being revolutionists, 
openly says that the Government of and the 
flag of the United States has no meaning 
to them. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 92, 
p. A446, Feb. 4, 1946.) 

HISTORICAL EVENTS TO REMEMBER IN FEBRUARY 


1948—the final elimination of the demo- 
cratic regime in Czechoslovakia with boldly 
executed Communist coup against President 
BeneS and Jan Masaryk, harried to his 
death. Result: the cold war became a dread- 
ful reality, which led to the final division of 
the world: Communist, with Moscow as a 
center of international conspiracy and non- 
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Communist, with Washington as a leader of 
the free world. 
LEST WE FORGET 


The greatest tragedy which has beset this 
Nation in the 20th century was no doubt the 
brutal assassination of our President, John 
F. Kennedy, in November 1963. The alleged 
assassin, Lee Oswald, proudly ac- 
knowledged his loyalty to the Marxist-Com- 
munist doctrine of hate. Brought up in the 
atmosphere of violence, Oswald did not need 
an official endorsement from the Kremlin, 
Peiping or Havana to commit this most hide- 
ous crime, since any crime which weakens the 
free world is considered by Communists a 
“moral” act. Knowing this, we should never- 
theless shy away from any individuals or 
groups which advocate the application of 
terror to meet the many challenges to free 
man. One evil should not be replaced by 
another evil. 

Mindful of history, we must constanly re- 
mind ourselves that Hitler was the most out- 
spoken foe of bolshevism, yet his idea of 
saving the world from communism led to 
horrible tragedies leading to the death of 
millions of innocent victims in his gas cham- 
bers. His anticommunism did not weaken 
but rather strengthened the Communist 

freedom. 

“In every city, in every workers’ settlement 
and collective village, the eye is gladdened 
by the sight of new streets and blocks of new 
housing. Every year the State allots large 
sums to housing construction. During the 
years the Soviet regime has been in power, 
government investment in housing has 
amounted to almost 55 billion rubles.” 
(Pravda, Nov. 4, 1963.) 

Fifty-five billion rubles in 46 years. 

In the year 1961 alone, the equivalent of 
21 billion rubles ($23,878,000,000) was spent 
on residential construction in the United 
States. 

Frank Barnett, president, National Strat- 
egy Information Center. Concluding re- 
marks at seminar, John Carroll University, 
September 21, 1963: 

“I sometimes think that if America is ever 
encircled and pushed to the wall by the Com- 
munists the epitaph on her tombstone might 
read as follows: 

Here lies the only civilization which 
perished at the peake of its power with its 
power unused. Here lies a nation who 
knew how to change the consumer tastes in 
cigarettes but were themselves manipulated 
on all of the issues that really mattered to 
their salvation and survival. Here lies de- 
cent people who wanted love, not empire, 
and got neither; who tried to trade power 
for popularity, and lost both. Here died a 
Sir Lancelot in the court of nations who, 
granted all this grevious flaws, was still the 
noblest knight of all—except, the Lancelot, 
crippled with an undeserved guilt complex, 
let his weapons fall unused and so con- 
demned all mankind to the thousand-year 
night of the Russian bear and the Chinese 
dragon.” ” 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF CLEVELAND FREEDOM 


COUNCIL 


1. Continued support for educational ef- 
forts of our high schools and universities, 
PTA and other educational institutions to 
meet the Communist challenge in the United 
States, providing them with films, reading 
materials, arranging lecture series on the 
Communist challenge to freedom. 

2. Offer community leadership by sponsor- 
ing the Captive Nations Week in July 1964. 

8. Arrange for public discussions of the 
basic problems in American-Soviet relations 
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today, securing speakers and documentary 
materials to community, civic, and religious 
organizations requesting it, 

4. Publish an enlarged bulletin with docu- 
ments, authoritative statements from both 
Western and Soviet sides. 

Cleveland Freedom Council is a community 
educational effort to meet the Communist 
challenge. The members of the board of 
control for 1964 give assurance of responsible 
leadership for this program—individuals who 
believe that the informed citizens of our 
great Nation are the best guarantors of our 
democracy. 

Le us remember Benjamin Franklin’s dic- 
tum: “They that can give us essential liberty 
to obtain a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety.” We know that 
a nation deserves and usually gets only as 
much freedom as it is willing to preserve and 
defend. 


Byelorussian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
sympathy toward the nations enslaved 
by Russian communism, and take this 
opportunity to pay tribute to the Byelo- 
russian people on their independence 
day. On March 25, 1918, these brave 
people proclaimed their independence, 
becoming a democratic republic. Despite 
all sacrifices, the young Byelorussian 
state was unable to preserve its inde- 
pendence against the onslaught of Bol- 
shevik forces. The new Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic created in its 
place- and reoccupied by Soviet forces 
remains today dismembered, an admin- 
istrative arm of the Moscow Govern- 
ment, not representing the hopes of the 
Byelorussian people. 

Efforts by Moscow have failed toeradi- 
cate the national spirit of the Byelorus- 
sians, who have not renounced their 
desire for the restoration of democratic 
government, as embodied by the Repub- 
lic which the Soviets overthrew in 1920. 

March 25 is being celebrated by these 
stalwart and courageous people through- 
out the free world as a symbol of their 
national aspirations. Americans of Byel- 
orussian descent in New Jersey, as well 
as Byelorussian immigrants in this coun- 
try, will celebrate the 25th of March this 
year. 

It is fitting that we pause to com- 
memorate their struggle for liberation. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


March 28, 1964 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, tatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Postmaster General Gronouski Dedicates 
World’s Fair Post Office and Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
-IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Postmaster General John A. Gronouski, 
in an address in New York City March 11, 
1964, emphasized that the ZIP code pro- 
gram is working, that it is here to stay, 
and that public support is needed to make 
it a total and permanent success. 

As a member of the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, I have ob- 
served how the ZIP code program is 
Speeding the mail of large volume 
Mailers. 

Postmaster General Gronouski makes 
the point that this is resulting in more 
Work time for personal mail, and the 
ZIP code is benefiting all the public. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing address by John A. Gronouski, 

r General, at the dedication of 
the New York World’s Fair Post Office 
and the unveiling of the World's Fair 

Stamp design and embossed envelope of 

March 11, 1964, be printed in the Ap- 

pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY JOHN A, GRONOUSKI, POSTMASTER 
GENERAL, AT THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW 
Tonk Woxrtp’s Fam Posr OFFICE AND THE 
Unyveruine or THE Wontn's Fam STAMP DE- 
ane AND EMBOSSED ENVELOPE, MARCH 11, 
Our mission here today is twofold. We are 

dedicating the post office that will service 

the greatest of all World's Fairs, and we are 

Unveiling the stamp and the embossed §-cent 

eny: that will ħelp spread the word 

&bout this fair all over the world. 

As Postmaster General, I dedicate a good 
Many postal installations, and I unveil a 
good many stamp designs. But it is a unique 

ty for me to combine these func- 
tions for a single occasion, and I am happy 
to have an opportunity to do so today. 

This fs no ordinary post office. A working 
laboratory exhibit of the most advanced 
technologies in mail processing, it is distinct 
from any other of the more than 34,000 post 
Offices and 10,000 additional postal stations 
and terminals, 

Here, on one relatively small work floor, 
We will show millions of fair visitors how 
Mail is processed by hand In the smallest 
commumities—and by the latest high-speed 
electromechanical devices and machines yet 
developed for the major cities, 

Why are we doing this? The business of 
the Post Office Department is the publics 
business. The mails remain this country’s 
Principal medium of communication. The 
World's Fair postal exhibit will be a visual 

onstratlon of the mechanization neces- 
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sary to moye the mails in the immediate 
future, 

Just as the World’s Fair, itself, will sym- 
bolize man’s breakthrough in the field of 
science, so will this post office symbolize our 
technological breakthroughs. 

Our conservative estimate for the number 
of individual pieces of mail this year is 70 
billion. This figure could be as high as 71 
billion. The current 6-month period ending 
next June 30 is already showing an increase 
of 6 percent over a year ago. 

I want to assure you that your Post Office 
Department has been working diligently to 
cope with this “mail explosion.” We have a 
continuing research program into methods 
and machines that will enable the postal sys- 
tem to keep pace with a growing population 
and the growing economy on which it de- 
pends. And as we strive for higher produc- 
tivity and greater efficiency, we also strive for 
economies that will benefit the taxpayers. 

Our recently instituted ABCD program, for 
example, is now operating in the business 
sections of 268 cities and we are providing 
more same-day mail collection and delivery 
than the rest of the world combined. 

Within a very few years the electronic 
scanning machines now being developed by 
private industry will provide this Nation with 
more efficient handling of intercity mail by 
reading the ZIP code numbers on letters. 

ZIP code will allow us to “leap frog” mail 
from sectional center to sectional center, 
eliminating a number of manuel handlings 
along the way. This will save us money, 
speed the mails, cut down on the possibility 
of error, and help us keep pace with the 
tremendously growing volume of mail. 

I know that some news reports haye been 
tolling the death knell for ZIP code. Some 
declare that we are scrapping the program 
and others claim that we ought to scrap 
it. : 
Well, that’s a lot of nonsense and I am 
here today to tell you that ZIP code is very 
much alive and healthy. 

Scrapping the ZIP code program is about 
as silly an idea as going back to the Pony 
Express. ZIP code is absolutely essential to 
modern postal service and we could not pos- 
sibly do without it. 

It has been claimed that no one is using 
ZIP code, and yet of the 30,000 business 
firms that we have contacted to date 87 
percent have agreed to participate in the 
program. Business firms account for 75 
percent of all first-class mail, and these 
30,000 firms account for a large proportion 
of all mail in this country. Time-Life, for 
example, with a mailing of more than a 
billion pieces annually, will be completely 
ZIP coded by July. Reader's Digest is now in 
the process of converting. 

The key to the ZIP code process is our 566 
sectional centers throughout the country. 
We have already activated more than 60 
percent of these centers. Ultimately, they 
will act as modern, efficient hubs for local 
mail distribution and will eliminate our 
having to put small bags of mail on trains 
and dropping them off at each com- 
munity. 

This will simplify our operations and speed 
the mail by cutting down on the number of 
handlings at the sending end. It is vital be- 
cause of the continuing decrease in railroad 
service. Thirty years ago we had 10,000 
trains available to carry mail in the United 
States. Today that number has dropped to 
1,200, 


For large mailers to take full advantage of 
this system, the emphasis is on presorting 
by ZIP code. Modern electronic tape ma- 
chines permit them to sequence their mail 
by the numbers and then economically pre- 
sort it into large bags according to sectional 
centers. These bags go directly from the 
mailer to the various sectional centers, by- 
passing a number of post offices along the 
way. 

It has been claimed that ZIP code has 
failed because it has not yet speeded per- 
sonal mail. In reality, it is helping to speed 
personal mail. As we process large yolumes 
of mall, already presorted to ZIP code des- 
tinatlons, much more time is available in 
our post offices for the handling of personal 
mail. And when the program goes into full 
operation, we will be able to provide even 
speedier delivery for personal letters. 

Thanks to ZIP code, we are already pro- 
viding speedier delivery for the large volume 
mailers. McCall's magazine, another major 
firm which is already being ZIP coded, re- 
ports that deliveries in Florida have been 
speeded up by 24 hours in all cases, and by 48 
hours in nearly half the cases, This is a 
real achievement. 

It has also been charged that we are ig- 
noring ZIP code in our post office workrooms. 
This is simply not true. Instructions have 
been issued to our 15 regions across the 
country on manual sorting and 2 of our 
largest post offices—in Philadelphia and Los 
Angeles—have already begun to sort by ZIP 
code. 

There is no effort on the part of the Post 
Office Department to fool anyone about ZIP 
code. The simple fact is that the more the 
public uses ZIP code, the more successful 
we will be in moving the mails. We need 
the help of the public so that we can provide 
the best possible postal service. 

Iam happy about the public cooperation we 
are receiving. From random checks that we 
have conducted throughout the country, we 
have found that approximately 22 percent 
of the mail from large cities is being ZIP 
coded—and the figure runs as high as 50 
percent in the smaller communities. This 
indicates a public acceptance that far ex- 
ceeds any experience we had in the early 
years of the zoning system. 

In the final analysis, ZIP code is sound in 
principle and sound in fact. It represents 
our only possible solution to the coming 
“mail explosion” of which I spoke earlier. 
We must succeed because there is no practical 
alternative. 

Since 1929, the cost of delivering the aver- 
age piece of first-class mail has gone up 200 
percent. That experience cannot be re- 
peated. If we ignored the opportunities 
offered by advancing technology and per- 
mitted costs to continue to rise at the same 
rate, the 15-cent letter would be a grim 
reality by the year 2000. 

We must move ahead. We are moving 
ahead. 

While we are sometimes hampered in this 
public effort by inaccurate reporting, we are 
much more frequently helped by accurate, 
objective reporting. Two weeks ago, the 
Wall Street Journal carried a comprehensive, 
well-researched article, showing the revolu- 
tionary effect that ZIP code is already hav- 
ing on business mail. I am certain that this 
article will prompt other business firms to 
speed up their conversion to the program. 

I am equally certain that the post office 
we are dedicating today, which soon will be 
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processing a quarter milllon pieces of mall 
daily, will have a similar effect on visitors 
here at the fair, We will be open for busi- 
ness next Monday. 

And now, having dedicated this post office, 
the most pleasant part of my duty remains. 
That is to turn it all over to the Honorary 
Postmaster of the World’s Fair—the Honor- 
able James A. Farley. 

I do so with the confidence that we are 
placing it in excellent hands. When Mr. 
Farley accepted President Johnson's appoint- 
ment as Honorary Postmaster, the honor ac- 
tually was ours. During his 7 years as Post- 
master General under President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jim Farley earned the lasting title 
of “Mr. Postmaster" in the minds and hearts 
of postal workers throughout the Nation. 
Many of the great advances in the postal 
service were instituted during his term of 
office, 

Being an exhibitor, as well as a service 
agent at this fair, we have a double stake in 
the stamp and envelope designs which we are 
unvelling today. 

The World's Fair 5-cent stamp shows a 
scene of the main mall of the fair. It was 
designed by Mr. Robert J. Jones of the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing. Mr, Jones 
has done a wonderful job of capturing the 
breathtaking beauty and scope of the fair, 
and we hope that the stamp will stimulate 
attendance here at Flushing Meadows. I 
think, too, that the stamp will serve as an 
instrument of international goodwill for the 
United States. Its design depicts much of 
the greatness of America: its scientific prog- 
ress, its beauty, its serenity and its self- 
confidence. 

The maroon, embossed 5-cent envelope 
shows a stylized unisphere, the fair’s symbol. 
It was designed for us by Mr. Paul D. Ken- 
nedy, of the International Paper Co. 

Both the stamp and the embossed envelope 
will go on sale here at the fair on April 22, 
and throughout the rest of the United States 
on the following day. 

During the months ahead, they will be 
seen by millions of people the world over. 
I hope they encourage many of them to come 
to see for themselves what a magnificent fair 
this is. 


Thank you. 


The Bible as Literature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, along with many of my col- 
leagues, I have been concerned by the 
fact that our public school children are 
no longer allowed to benefit from the 
great wisdom and spiritual guidance 
they might gain from a simple prayer 
or reading from a passage in the Holy 
Bible at the start of the day's educa- 
tional activities. To make it legally 
permissible that this practice be resumed 
in our public school classrooms, I intro- 
duced a bill to amend our Constitution. 
Support for this measure from my con- 
stituents has been overwhelming and, 
for me, extremely heartening. 

Of the hundreds of expressions about 
this matter I have received, only two 
have been opposed to school prayer. 
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The ratio runs about 500 to 1 in favor of 
my proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

All of us have grown accustomed to 
reading editorial comment on this sub- 
ject, but I have just read one editorial 
from yesterday’s edition of the Strouds- 
burg (Pa.) Daily Record, which I feel 
casts a strong light on another aspect of 
the school prayer and Bible-reading 
issue. It is among the most carefully 
reasoned and intelligent comments I 
have ever seen on this matter. 

At this point, I wish to reprint the edi- 
torial and I strongly commend the 
Stroudsburg Record for its editorial 
stand. 

We are proud of all our newspapers in 
the 15th Congressional District. I am 
especially grateful for the fact that, al- 
most without exception, they are un- 
afraid to take a stand and be counted 
on matters of controversy. 

That is the responsibility of a good 
newspaper and, in my district, and in this 
specific instance, I fee] that obligation is 
being intelligently and courageously met. 
The editorial follows: 

BIBLE AS LITERATURE 


The Supreme Court decision banning read- 
ing of the Bible and recital of the Lord’s 
Prayer in required public school classroom 
religious ceremonies threatens to completely 
erase’ reading, study, and discussion of the 
Bible as great literature in public schools. 

It is a natural reaction for State educa- 
tion departments and local school adminis- 
trators to shy away from the Bible as a con- 
troversial, legal hot potato. 

But Catholics, Protestants, and Jews must 
agree on an acceptable translation which 
can be taught as a necessary part of Eng- 
lish and literature courses. 

Some method of teaching the Bible's in- 
fluence on literature and art is possible 
without engaging in theological disputes or 
religious teaching objectionable to any mi- 
nority group. 

We believe the Supreme Court decision 
against required religious rituals in public 
schools was correct. But that decision does 
not and should not put an end to teaching of 
the Bible as literature in public schools. 

Amazing ignorance of Biblical names 
and events among high school students in 
Newton, Mass., was reported in “The Eng- 
lish Journal” and Time magazine recently. 

After a surprise 112-question quiz on the 
Bible, the teacher reported: 

“Several pupils thought that Sodom and 
Gomorrah were lovers; that the four horse- 
men appeared on the Acropolis; that the 
gospels were written by Matthew, Luther, and 
John; that Eve was created from an apple; 
that Jesus was baptized by Moses; that Jeze- 
bel was Ahab's donkey; and that the stories 
by which Jesus taught were called parodies,” 

Ninety-three percent of the juniors and 
seniors taking college preparation courses 
could not finish the Biblical quotation, “The 
love of money is the root of all ——." 

Similar or worse scores would probably be 
made in other American high schools, 

The whole fault does not lle with the 
public schools. Many Protestant Sunday 
schools ignore the Bible itself and use sec- 
ond-hand watered-down religious education 
material. 

Many religious leaders who agreed with 
the Supreme Court decision said that teach- 
ing of the Bible is first a responsibility of 
parents and churches. But the job is not 
done well by either. { 

If public schools do not incorporate the 
teaching of the literature of the Bible into 
the teaching of English and Western liter- 
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ature, we will soon have a whole generation 
of educated students who cannot understand 
“The Messiah,” “The Last Supper,” Christ- 
mas, Easter, or the Bible itself. 


Miles Laboratories of Elkhart, Ind. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Indiana 
is the home of many fine industries. 
One which has become, through its 
major product, a household word 
throughout the Nation, and indeed 
throughout the world, is Miles Labora- 
tories, of Elkhart, Ind. This is the com- 
pany which makes Alka-Seltzer, a 
product whose advertising bill comes to 
$10 million annually and which is 
familiar to all who watch TV. 

The March 15 issue of Forbes, the 
magazine of business, contains an article 
describing the company’s operation. I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the article may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

Wo's BELLYACHING? 

(Miles Laboratories, maker of Alka-Seltzer, 
does not have much diversification. But 
who cares?) 

Elkhart, Ind.’s, Miles Laboratories has 
built a good-sized business out of one of the 
most mundane of human discomforts. “We 
are,” says Chairman Walter R. Beardsley, 
“the biggest single factor in the upset-stom- 
ach market. We push stomach distress, not 
colds or headaches." 

Miles’ Alka-Seltzer, on which the company 
lavishes well over $10 million worth of ad- 
vertising a year, last year brought in about 
$51 million of Miles’ $108 million sales, vol- 
ume. It accounted for better than half of 
the company’s $63 million profit. 

A precarious perch for so large a company? 
In a way, yes. But Miles shows no signs of 
tottering on that perch. Last year Miles 
earned $1.54 a share, up 16 percent from 
1962 and a 161-percent gain over its earnings 
of a decade ago. Over the same period 
Miles’ sales soared more than 2½ times. 

This is not to say that Miles has ignored 
diversification. Its One-A-Day vitamin tab- 
lets, introduced in 1940, Bactine antiseptic 
(1950), and Chocks, children’s vitamins 
(1960), now account for about 20 percent of 
sales. And Miles also markets diagnostic 
dip-and-read strip tests, citric acid, enzymes. 
radioactive blood-analyzing machines, and 
skin medications, 

But its antidote for upset stomach is still, 
sọ to speak, Miles’ bread and butter, ac- 
counting for most of its corporate growth 
and two-thirds of its highly successful for- 
eign sales. Having such a good thing going 
for it, moreover, has kept Miles from getting 
any extreme ideas about the theoretical 
benefits of a broader product line. Says Jo- 
seph H. Hoyt; Miles“ vice president for 
finance: “We've no intention of moving out 
of the field where we know what we're 
doing.” Adds Beardsley, “We'll never con- 
sider a merger unless Miles would be the 
surviving company.” 

Moral: When you have a good thing, push 
it for all you're worth. 


1964 
Now an American “Maginot Line”? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Davenport (Iowa) Daily Times carried a 
Provocative editorial recently which 
Posed the question, “Now an American 
‘Maginot Line’?” 

The editorial suggests that our reli- 
ance on missiles and rocketry to the vir- 
tual exclusion of other types of defense 
May be projecting the maginot line 
complex to where our national security 
is endangered just as France was en- 
dangered by its dependence upon the 
Maginot line in World War II. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Place this thought-provoking editorial 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Now am AMERICAN “MAGINOT LINE"? 

From too many quarters for comfort come 
the implications that U.S. defense has put 
almost all its eggs in the one missile basket. 

Congress has been insistent that greater 
effort and more money be turned into bomb- 
ers and the other arms of war which are 
known and tested. 

The military is worried by the insistence 
of some civilian authorities that there be a 
downgrading of the more conventional 
Weapons. 

The U.S. Allies refuse to be impressed by 
the omnipotence of rocketry, and— 

In country after country around the world, 
there are demonstrations which reveal that 
U.S. critics and minor league opponents are 
not impressed with the overwhelming 
Strength this Nation is supposed to have. 

Pipsqueak nations give Uncle Sam the 
boot, and get away with it. They are en- 
couraged by an indecision which suggests 
Weakness, 

In the multiplication of nuclear weapons 
there is a certain smug sense of security, 
Which may be faise, that with more than 
80,000 warheads in the stockpile the strength 
Of U.S. defensive “overkill” makes this Na- 
tion impregnable. 

Congressmen are fearful that in reliance 
Upon this fantastic nuclear concentration, a 
lull in further research and development may 
leave this Nation second rate by comparison 
With competitors intensifying diversification 

Overtake the world’s most powerful 
country. 

As Uncle Sam crouches behind his ring of 

e bases, nursing his sense of security, 

is a worrisome similarity to the situa- 

of France as the world moved through 
the latter 1930's into the early 1940's. 

Has the United States slipped into a 
Maginot Line posture of national defense? 
Might French recognition of the similarity 
even be responsible for that nation’s un- 
Willingness to rely upon U.S. leadership in 
Mounting the guard against Communist 
aggression? 

With imagination and achievement of alr 
Power, Hitler's Germany soared over the 
b ot Line of defense which had been 

ased upon a World War I concept. 

Will Soviet Russia or Communist China, 

ted by another strong and evil man, 
Vault the missile wall, drawing upon the pos- 
Sibilities of the space age to breach a de- 
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fense which may prove static to the point of 
utter failure? 

The danger which may become apparent 
ony when it is too late suggests a more posi- 
tive approach better geared to the American 
tradition. A suspicion of our own vul- 
nerability seems to have robbed us of our 
courage. 

The hazards of stagnation within the pre- 
sumed security of a nuclear circle demand 
that the United States examine the possibili- 
ties that a greater protection be found in a 
return to a spirit of bold confidence, the 
reassertion of national insistence upon what 
is right, a readiness to fight if need be. 

As Uncle Sam abandons refuge behind a 
missile wall, the rest. of the world may again 
recognize him as the power that used to 
command towering respect. 


Western Europe: Economics Conquering 
Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is fortu- 
nate that one of our most distinguished 
writers on geopolitical questions, Con- 
stantine Brown, now lives in Rome, Italy, 
and writes regularly from that vantage 
point. His latest contribution in the 
March 21, 1964, issue of the Evening Star, 
Washington, D.C., supplies a perceptive 
analysis that should be helpful to stu- 
dents of contemporary European trends. 

The indicated article follows: 


Economics CONQUERING Porrrics—Risned 
West Evrore NEED ron Markers SEEN 
BRINGING RELATIONS WITH REDS 


-(By Constantine Brown) 


Rome.—The shooting down of another un- 

armed plane, the troubles in Cyprus where 
Nikita Khrushchev is implanting his big 
foot, the interminable talks at the so-called 
disarmament conference in Geneva, Ameri- 
ca’s “here it is and here it isn't” policy in 
South Vietnam, are all headliners for the 
European press. 
But actually, nobody is overly concerned— 
neither governments nor public. There is a 
strong feeling—natural after the many years 
of cold war and “wolf” shoutings—that these 
temporary upheavals are inevitable in our 
times. 

What concerns all is the eco- 
nomic situation and threatening inflation. 

The standard of living in Western Europe 
is rising rapidly. This means more demands 
for consumer goods and also for higher wages 
and salaries. The governments insist on 
holding the line—some are successful, others 
are not. But everywhere, except in West 
Germany, these demands are backed by 
strikes. 


European economists are giving much 
thought to the future. The immediate sit- 
uation, they say, may be annoying but not 
yet serious. The “hold-the-line” steps taken 
by the French and Swiss Governments, 


where there is political stability, can succeed, 


for a while. In Italy the situation is more 
worrisome because of the Government's 
weakness and the power of the Communist- 
dominated unions. But nobody here is 
seared any longer of the big bad wolf. A 
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popular front government to include the 
Communists, say many Italians, will not sup- 
press individualism as it has behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

But as a long-range policy, all European 
economists say that Europe, which ts be- 
coming over-ind-ustrialized, must find out- 
side outlets. The exports to the United 
States may be important but are only a drop 
in the bucket considering the continued 
growth of European industrial output, New 
Africa, with its many independent but back- 
ward countries, offers no real markets. Latin 
America may be able in years to come, if the 
political situation is stabilized, to absorb 
through barter some of the Western produc- 
tion. 

The real hope of industrial Western Eur- 
ope seems to be Russia, its satellites, and 
Communist China, with a needy population 
of more than a billion. This conviction that 
these areas will form the main outlets for 
the inevitable overproduction of the West 
has led the European governments to ini- 
tlate a new policy which does not take into 
consideration the Communist imperialist 
threat or the belicose antics of the Red gov- 
ernments. 

General de Gaulle has recognized the Pei- 
ping government. A superficial analysis by 
Washington officialdom and news media at- 
tributed this action to his desire to annoy 
America. We have become so accustomed, 
since the war, to see our allies jump through 
the hoop at the crack of Washington's whip, 
that this superficial interpretation was re- 
garded as the only explanation of the 
Frenchman’s action. 

Actually, General de Gaulle followed a 
course which was traced out for him by 
tried economists, including his brilliant 
young minister of finance, Giscard d'Estaign, 
who reached the conclusion that China, with 
its 700 million inhabitants, is an important 
potential market. From the moment it be- 
came obvious that Chiang Kai-shek would 
never be allowed by the United States to take 
his chances and overthrow the Communist 
regime in Peiping, there was no longer any 
reason why France should not discard the 
accepted myth that the government on For- 
mosa is the real Government of China. 

All European governments which don't yet 
have relations with Red China share France's 
point of view and will recognize Peiping after 
our elections. Economic thinking now takes 
precedence in Europe over political thinking, 
even if this annoys Washington. Italy and 
Germany, and even strongly anti-Communist 
Spain and Portugal, are to have dip- 
lomatic relations with either or both Com- 
munist groups. 

Similarly, there are important negotiations 
going on between all European countries, 
the US.S.R., and her satellites, to expand 
substantially their trade. These negotia- 
tions have taken a more concrete form since 
we decided to sell Russia large quantities of 
wheat and liberalized our trade with the 
satellites. It is known that representatives 
of American industrialists are seeking a sub- 
stantially increased trade with the Red bloc. 

Russia is not able to use short-term credits 
tor her planned economic expansion. Very 
well, it is said, let's give the Russians credit 
for as long as 25 years. The British have 
taken the lead in this matter. But all other 
European countries are not far behind. 
Danger of communism? Pshaw, say our al- 
lies. This is only a shibboleth, a vestige 
of the cold war which is gradually fading 
away in fact If not in form. The postwar 
political and military alliances are break- 
ing down. The need to find outlets for 
growing industrial production of the West 
makes it necessary for economic thinking to 
replace political thinking. 
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Voice of Democracy—Challenge of 
Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARK ANDREWS 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
wish to insert in the Recor the speech 
written by Richard Platkin, of Fargo, 
N. Dak., for the VFW voice-of-democracy 
contest. Mr. Platkin, an outstanding 
young American, was selected as the win- 
ner in North Dakota this year: 


VOICE or Democracy—CHALLENGE OF 
CITIZENSHIP 
(By Richard Plotkin) 

We are now going to listen in on a typical 
interview. 

“Sir, what you're against?” 

“Well, uh, I'm against communism, ju- 
venile delinquency, car accidents, socialism, 
high divorce rates, and atheism.” 

“One more question, what are you for?” 

“Hmmm, well, let's see. I'd suppose I'd 
be for—uh—you know.” 

“Thank you, sir.“ 

This conversation sums up all too well a 
line of thinking which we have a tendency 
toward in contemporary America. Let's be 
honest. This negativism is nothing more 
than an easy way out in gaining the sym- 
pathies of others and for our own mental 
processes. 

This is where the challenge of citizenship 
lies. Our biggest challenge is finding some- 
thing to be for and then supporting it 
through words and actions, When we real- 
ize the assassination of our President came 
from negativism and the atmosphere of 
negativism, we should try even harder to be 
for something. 

But what? It is rather foolish to decide 
to be for something and then look for a 
something. We don't need to look, however, 
for we already have it: Democracy. 

I will not say you should be for democ- 
racy; this would be undemocratic. I go by 
the idea that democracy shouldn't be prac- 
ticed in degrees, or only when it meets one’s 
personal objectives. 

However, let’s not burden ourselves with 
exacting definitions and get right to the 
point. One outstanding product of democ- 
racy ishuman accomplishment. This means 
an excellence of opportunity for all, not the 
present equality of opportunity for some. 

Another important product of democracy 
is political freedom. This takes the form 
of freedom of speech, press, assembly, asso- 
ciation, the right to vote, and so on. These 
laws are made for the benefit of all, not the 
whims of a few, or even a great majority. 

should serve to guarantee these 
freedoms. Unfortunately, though, these 
freedoms are practiced in degrees. 

I explain, to be for these freedoms, is 
to be for academic freedom, a minimum of 
local censorship, and the desire to let some- 
one speak, no matter how objectionable his 
material is to one. Being against the afore- 
mentioned freedoms is being against ele- 
ments of democracy. 

Also, we have judicial rights under our 
democracy, such as: security in our property, 
right of appeal, trial by jury, but yet there 
are desires to limit a person's judicial rights. 
Too often people have been convicted, in 
effect, without appearing in court. Some 
wish that the fifth amendment didn’t apply 
to people who harbor certain views. Again, 
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democracy should not be practiced only 
when we are in the mood. 

I have discussed some areas in which we 
can be for democracy. Democracy, though, 
creates a dilemma. The ability to use free- 
dom is the ability to misuse freedom. Loose 
talk can be confused with freedom of speech. 
We cannot stop people from misusing their 
freedom, but through education, we can 
encourage an atmosphere of responsibility. 
A survey from Princeton University has 
shown there is a positive correlation between 
knowledge ‘and support of democracy. 
Someday, people will not find a danger in 
freedom of speech and folk singing. Some- 
day, people will not use the labels such as 
“Bircher,” or “Wild-Eyed Leftist” as a form of 
derision, 

We have discussed just areas in which 
democracy can be completed or preserved. 
This is only the first step. The next step 
is using democracy, for it needs much more 
than moral support. 

I have done the first step, as I have shown 
you what I am for; and to paraphrase the 
Bible, I am what I am for. 

What are you for? 


A Youth Employment Act and a National 
Service Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a letter addressed to me 
by Cliff Karchmer, president, Memphis 
Association of Student Councils, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., in support of the legislation 
establishing a National Service Corps 
as well as the Youth Employment Act. 
This young man represents a great num- 
ber of thinking students. They are in- 
terested in the affairs of our country 
and especially the operation of our Gov- 
ernment. I have advised Mr. Karchmer 
that I shall support vigorously both of 
these pieces of legislation. 

The letter follows: 

Marcu 9, 1964. 

Hon. Cirrrorp Davis, 

Member of Congress, Committee on Public 
Works, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. A 

Dran ConcressmMan: On behalf of the 
member schools of the Memphis Association 
of Student Councils, I am writing you this 
letter in reference to two very important 
pieces of legislation. S. 1 and S. 1321. These 
bill, a Youth Employment Act and a Na- 
tional Service Corps, respectively, would di- 
rectly affect the youth of this country, if en- 
acted. 

We have thoroughly studied both bills, and 
it is our opinion that they should be expe- 
dited from the House Rules Committee and 
enacted into law as soon as possible by the 
House. The student councils are the voice of 
democracy of the young people of today, and 
we feel that a large magnitude of concern 
should be given our opinions. 

It is our opinion that S. 1 (Youth Employ- 
ment Act) would provide gainful employ- 
ment for many unoccupied youths in the 
United States today, while conserving our 
natural resources. We also believe that S. 
1321, (National Service Corps) would sub- 
stantially eliminate illiteracy, poverty, and 
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delinquency; and would provide needed fa- 
cilities for the retarded, mentally ill, and the 
helpless aged. 

We ask that you give full consideration to 
voting ves“ for both bills, and that you do 
your best to see that they receive prompt 
consideration in the House Rules Committee. 

The youth of the Nation are awaiting your 
decision, 

Sincerely yours, 
CLIFF KARCHMER, 
President, 


America’s Noble Role 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when our Foreign Affairs Committee is 
resuming hearings for legislative author- 
ization of the foreign aid contributions of 
this country other than through the 
United Nations, I think it is apropos to 
read a letter to the editor of the Daily 
American as printed in Rome, Italy. It 
was forwarded me by Mr. Edgar E. Mar- 
tin a classmate in college, who is experi- 
enced in countries outside of the United 
States although a loyal patriot. He has 
lived in Mexico, the Argentine, and “the 
Republic of Texas,“ as well as being a 
native Missourian. His comment in for- 
warding the article is— 

I thought you would like to see this letter 
to the editor that I clipped from the Daily 
American in Rome, it should be precious 
for its content and rarity. 


I agree with the writer and think it 
most interesting that it came from Tri- 
este which the American Blue-Devil 
Division had to guarantee independence 
and make an international port at the 
close of the Italian campaign in north- 
ern Italy. I commend it to all as re- 
flecting rarely expressed appreciation 
from impartial world observers concern- 
ing not only our humanitarian instincts 
and largess but our foreign aid giveaway. 

The letter follows: 

AMERICA’S NOBLE ROLE 


Dear Sm: Violent demonstrations were re- 
ported from Athens where the populace 
raged against the American Embassy (also 
against the British one) because of the al- 
leged hostile attitude of both nations toward 
the Greek aspirations on Cyprus, 

This reminds me of other similar facts reg- 
istered in other parts of the world, especially 
in the Latin republics of South and Central 
America. 

Now everybody seems to forget (even the 
top authorities in these countries) the role 
your great and noble country has always 
played in cases of emergency and also to cure 
the wounds made during the last war in 
Europe and Africa. The Marshall plan had 
enabled Greece and Italy to eliminate the 
hunger and indigence to the lowest degree. 
Everyone accepts freely help in money and 
goods from the United States, but very few 
show gratitude toward your country. 

I remember very well that in every emerg- 
ency caused by natural elements usually the 
first help came from America. Substantial 
and quick assistance was given to the popu- 
lation of Skopje, Yugoslavia, when the 
earthquake occurred there. The same thing 
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happened when Morocco was hit by the tre- 
mendous earthquake, Americans being the 
first to rush to the stricken territory, to bring 
doctors, medicine and food and Red Cross 
camps. 

I could go on mentioning other cases of 
emergency where the Americans were gener- 
ally the first to offer help. This was also 
the case in the disaster of the Lakonia when 
Many passengers of this ill-fated ship were 
saved on rafts thrown by American pilots. 

In vain I searched in the press of the vari- 
ous nations for a sign of gratitude toward 
the Americans, but this may have escaped 
my attention. A friend of mine, living in 
Buenos “Aires (Dr. Hochstimm) wrote me 
lately as follows: 

“The case of the Lakonia has been amply 
discussed in the Argentine press but with 
the tendency to project to the foreground 
the part played by the sailors of the Salto 
Reception de nuestros heroes was the most 
important feature of the articles in Argen- 
tine papers but no mention or praise was 
Manifested for the assistance given by Amer- 
ican pilots. You know that Latin Americans 
are on principle antiyanquis and they profit 
on every occasion to trample on the only 
Nation which, at all times and in all emer- 
gencles hastens to come to the assistance of 
all who need it. 

I am sure, that the people of the United 
States will continue to give assistance when- 
ever same is needed by other nations and 
this for ethical reasons and eyen ignoring 
the lack of gratitude of the world. But to 
my opinion the U.S. Government should allo- 
cate, with parsimony, the financial help to 

nations who manifestly seem not to 
&ppreciate what the Americans are doing. 
Too many people manifest hate against the 
Americans but on the other hand are too 
eager to collect U.S. dollars. 

As an Austrian-born Italian citizen I have 
Written to you because I feel that from time 
to time we Europeans should express our 
Personal thanks for what the United States 
has done for our welfare. 

Sincerely yours, 


TRIESTE: 


NICOLO Zar. 


A Joint Resolution Authorizing the Issu- 
ance of a Gold Medal to Henry J. Kaiser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am pleased to join my able col- 
league, WRIGHT PAaTMAN, of Texas, in in- 

ucing a companion joint resolution 
authorizing an expression of apprecia- 
tion and the issuance of a gold medal 
to Henry J. Kaiser, one of our great in- 
dustrialists. 

My home city of Portland, Oreg., and 
heighboring Vancouver, Wash., were two 
Of six locales for the remarkable records 
performed by the Kaiser Shipyards in 
building ships and other items for the 

Arsenal of Democracy” during World 
War II. They said it could not be done 
but Henry Kaiser did it—a ship a day. 

The Kaiser imprint is found in many 
areas of the Pacific Northwest. Respon- 
sible, venturesome business enterprise 
Combined with a strong sense of social 
responsibility are synonymous with the 
Kaiser enterprises. Mr. Kaiser is to be 
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commended and I hope the Congres sees 
fit to approve this token of recognition 
to one of America’s great industrialists. 


Congressman Bob Dole—“Survival of the 
Human Spirit Under Adversity” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Willard Edwards, one of the most percep- 
tive and highly respected writers on the 
Washington scene, has written an in- 
teresting account of the personal 
achievement of our colleague the gentle- 
man from Kansas, Bos Dore, which ap- 
peared in the Sunday, March 22, 1964, 
Chicago Tribune. A 30-year veteran on 
Capitol Hill, as a member of the Trib’s 
Washington staff, Mr. Edwards has cov- 
ered every national political convention 
since 1932, has lectured on communism, 
managed news and freedom of the press, 
and is an expert of Marxism in the United 
States. 

The political profile on Congressman 
Bon Dole in Sunday's Tribune is a well 
deserved tribute to an able, hard-work- 
ing, and unusually effective Member of 
Congress who overcame adversity be- 
cause he just wouldn't give up. 

The article follows: 

(By Willard Edwards) 

Wasuinctron, March 21.—When Harry 
Truman went to Hutchinson, Kans,, in 
October 1962, Democrats of western Kansas 
hailed his arrival, and Republicans awaited 
his intervention in a hot congressional elec- 
tion with some apprehension, 

When the former President left, the roles 
were reversed. Democrats were speeding his 
departure, hopeful that he would never re- 
turn, and Republicans were pleading with 
him to stay. 

“Please stick around for just 1 more day,” 
Truman was begged by Representative 
Ropert Dorr, the Republican candidate for 
Congress. His Democratic opponent, Repre- 
sentative Floyd Breeding, was voicing that 
old political complaint: 

“I can defend myself against enemies, but 
God protect me from my friends.” 

TRUMAN IN TRUE FORM 

“Give 'em Hell” Harry had been in spark- 
ling form. He emphasized two points which 
sank deep into the consciousness of the 550,- 
000 inhabitants of the First Congressional 
District of Kansas. 

“A vote for Breeding is a vote for the Ken- 
nedy administration program,” he said. 

There was no happier listener than DoLE, 
the GOP candidate, who had made this the 
major theme of his attack upon Breeding. 
For the remainder of the campaign, he was 
equipped to remark, “Don't take my word 
for it, Harry Truman says so.” 

ELABORATES ON THEME 

Truman, who had once characterized 
farmers who voted Republican as “damn 
fools,” elaborated on this theme in his sup- 
port of the Democratic candidate. In a 
speech regretting that farmers through the 
years had shown a lack of appreciation for 
Federal paternalism costing billions of dol- 
lars, he wound up with this indictment. 

“American farmers are the most ungrate- 
ful people in the world.“ 
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When the campaign had started, Dore, the 
Republican, a freshman Congressman, had 
been considered the underdog in the race 
with Breeding, the Democrat, a three-term 
incumbent. In the November election, in- 
gratitude triumphed. Dore received 102,499 
votes to 81,092 for Breeding. 

The two Congressmen had been thrown 
into conflict because Kansas lost a seat in 
the House as a result of reapportionment 
based on the. 1960 census. In reducing six 
congressional districts to five, two combined 
to produce one giant western Kansas district, 
occupying more than 60 percent of the State. 


LARGER THAN NEW YORK 


Dore now is the sole congressional Repre- 
sentative of a 49,668-square-mile area in the 
geographic center of the United States. It 
is larger than the State of New York, which 
sends 41 Representatives to Congress. Its 
rolling plains, where vast buffalo herds once 
roamed, produce one-eighth of the Nation’s 
wheat crop. Its 58 counties contain no great 
cities (Salina, the largest, has a population 
of 42,000), but western Kansas is witnessing 
a remarkable industrial growth in recent 
years, based upon huge underground stores 
of gas and oil. 

Bos Dol, the spokesman for this vast ex- 
panse in the heartland of America, has been 
graduated, during his less than 4 years in 
the House, to the top ranks of a young Re- 
publican group which is revitalizing the 
minority party. He is tabbed by Representa- 
tive CHARLES A. HALLECK, of Indiana, the GOP 
leader, as a “comer.” 

He is 40 years old, of athletic build (6 feet, 
1 inch; 182 pounds), a man of smiles and a 
quick wit who looks as if he had never had 
a care in the world. He has one unusual 
habit. As if by chance, when greeting visit- 
ors, he has a paper or some thing else in 
his right hand, so he shakes hands with his 
left. 

HERITAGE FROM ORDEAL 


The right arm and hand is a surgeon's 
product of transplanted bone and muscle. 
It is Doxe’s heritage from a hospital ordeal 
which lasted 39 months. He was encased 
in @ plaster cast from knees to ears, both 
arms and both legs paralyzed, his neck verte- 
brae fractured and his spinal cord damaged. 
Physicians didn’t think he would live, far 
less walk again. 

The miracle of his almost complete physical 
recovery is only part of a story which is a 
testimonial to the survival of the human 
spirit under adversity. 

He was a small town boy, born in 1923 in 
Russell, Kans., then a village of 3,000 of typi- 
cal Kansas stock, pioneers from Ohio and 
Indiana, who had come west in the 1880's 
to wrest a living from the virgin soil. His 
father operated “a cream and egg station,” 
and he worked, played, went to school, 
dreamed of becoming a football or basketball 
star. He also envisioned a career as & coun- 
try doctor. 

WAITS ON TABLES 


He was attending the University of Kansas 
as a premedical student, waiting on tables 
to help pay his way, earning his freshman 
numerals in basketball, football, and track, 
when the war came along to destroy his 
dreams as it did those of countless others. 
There was no false heroism about his enlist- 
ment (“The draft would have got me”). 

After preliminary training in the medical 
corps, he was selected as officer material. In 
December 1944, he found himself in Italy as 
a second lieutenant and platoon leader with 
the 10th Mountain Division. The push 
across the Po Valley was about to begin. 

His first wound on patrol, a grenade sliver 
in his leg, was “one of those things where 
they give you Mercurochrome and a Purple 
Heart,” but, a few days later, high explosive 
shell fragments riddled his body and left him 
lying for hours on the battlefield. 

“It was sort of a long day,” he recalled. 
He was 21 years old at the time. 
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GIVE UP HOPE 


There followed 39 months in hospitals in 
Italy, Africa, Florida, Kansas, and eventu- 
ally Percy Jones General Hospital, Battle 
Creek, Mich. It was there that a pretty 


young brunet from Concord, N.H., named 


Phyllis Holden became interested in him. 
She was a registered occupational therapist 
on the hospital staff, and when she inquired 
about Dots chances, doctors told her he 
could not possibly live. 

This medical verdict seemed sound when 
Dore, wasted down to 122 pounds from an 
original 194, still paralyzed in all limbs, de- 
veloped blood clots in his lungs. He became 
a guinea pig for streptomyecin, then the 
newest wonder drug, one of four patients in 
the country receiving the medicine on a trial 
basis, It worked. 

As DoLE fought his way back, from bed to 
wheelchair to tentative first steps he was 
assisted in the battle by the girl from Con- 
cord. 

USES SENSE OF HUMOR 


"I was always something of a comedian as 
a kid, and I developed a sende of humor in 
that hospital. After a while they were shift- 
ing me to wards where morale was low.” 

But he was still not a whole man, The 
Army gave him a second Purple Heart, a 
Bronze Star with cluster for heroic achieve- 
ment, and “a bedpan promotion” to captain, 
but it could not the specialized sur- 
gery needed to give him back his right arm. 

“I heard of a Dr. H. Kelikian in Chicago 
who could perform miracles, and I was look- 
ing for a miracle,” Dore said. “I still had 
ideas of playing football and basketball 
when I returned to college. I went to see 
him.” 

HAS PLACE OF HONOR 


A photograph of Dr. Kelikian hangs in a 
place of honor on Dotx's congressional office 
wall. The physician, in a series of operations 
in Wesley Hospital, Chicago, transplanted 
bone and muscle from the patient's leg to 
his shoulder and arm, wielded a magical 
scalpel on hand and fingers, The muscular 
right-hand handclasp, so important to pol- 
iticians, still is beyond Dorz's capacity, but 
that is virtually his only handicap. 

In June 1948, 1 month before his discharge 
from the Army, Dore married the girl he 
had met in the hospital. He was not com- 
pletely recovered ("if I had to stand too long, 
my legs began to tremble”). But the cere- 
mony was enlivened by a wire from Dr. Keli- 
kian: “Hope that arm I fixed will be used 
lovingly.” 

He was 25 years old when he and his bride 
faced the task of reentering civilian life, 
completing his education, and choosing a 
career. 

ENTERS LAW SCHOOL 

The medical profession was beyond him 
now. After a year at the University of Ari- 
zona, he transferred to Washburn University 
in Topeka, where he decided to study for a 
law He could not take notes, but 
with the aid of a wire recorder in classes he 
was enabled to transcribe the recordings 
laboriously, with his left hand, at night. 
When he eventually was graduated, magna 
cum laude, in 1952, he had passed his ex- 
aminations by dictating the answers to his 
wife, who sat beside him. She also helped 
him pay his way by working at the Topeka 
State Hospital, 

While still in law school, an interest in 
politics seized him, and at 26 he was elected 
to the Kansas Legislature, the youngest 
member ever sent to that body from Russell 
County. After graduation from law school, 
he ran for county attorney and was elected 
to four successive 2-year terms, The salary 
was $248 a month, a little less than the 
courthouse janitor’s wages, but Dore used 
the post to establish a reputation and a basis 
for a political career. 
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He was ready for bigger things in 1960 
when Representative Wint Smith, a Repub- 
ican veteran of 14 years in Congress, de- 
cided to retire. Politicians applauded his 
discretion. Smith had squeaked through to 
& primary victory tn 1958 by 51 votes and had 
defeated his Democratic opponent in the fall 
by only 233 votes. 


RIVAL HAS PRESTIGE 


In the spirited contest for the Republican 
nomination which followed, Dor defeated 
an opponent of prestige in the party orga- 
nization by 987 votes. He went on to beat a 
Democratic opponent in November by more 
than 20,000 votes. 

His reelection to a second term in 1962 
marked his 10th political victory without de- 
feat in primaries and elections. 

His voting record is one of stout conser- 
vatism. He is against regimenting the 
farmer with mandatory p . Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Orville Freeman is still 
smarting from Dorx's exposures in the Billie 
Sol Estes scandal. And as a representative 
of the largest wheat producing district in 
America, Dot did not hestitate to oppose 
wheat sales to Russia, although Kansas is ob- 
viously interested in the sale of wheat. 


QUESTIONS TERMS OF DEAL 


“Why were concessions not exacted from 
the Russians?" he asked. Why preferential 
treatment to an enemy and windfalls to 
giant grain exporters? Why can't we be 
given the facts? What is there to hide? 

“I would rather give our surpluses to a 
friend than sell them to an enemy. It is 
hardly consistent or fair to our children and 
grandchildren to fight communism with 
one hand and feed it with the other. I can- 
not and will not hedge on an issue so vital. 
The gamble is too great—much greater than 
my political future—for greed will not save 
the world, the farmer, administration 
apologists, me, or those seeking the easy way 
out.” ` 


Christ for Washington, Thoughts on the 
Kennedy Assassination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 
Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 


Bennard, author of the hymn, “The Old 
Rugged Cross.” 

The article follows: 

November 22, 1963. A shot. A 
one in grief, in horror, in calling to God. 

Some of this is passing over, and all would 
desire that it pass over. 

But my prayer is that this Nation will not 
cease to be as one in praying to God. For 
some certainly this praying has passed over, 


new birth of freedom it so sorely needs. 

Is it not enough that a nation has 
stretched out its arms to God. Should a 
servant of the Lord ignore the challenge that 
this prayer continue. 

All are now asked to turn from hate- 
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mongering, and with this, of course, every 
truehearted Christian will agree. But of 
what use is repentence if it falls short of 
a return to God. Is none conscious at such 
an hour God is asking the Nation to return 
to him. How self-defeating will a mood of 
kindness and nicety be if it does no more 
than invite further Soviet aggression. 

Let prayer by all means continue, that 
this assassination be not a first irrevocable 
step of descent into a Communist hell. 

Our Nation was founded amid prayer. 

A hundred years after its founding, the 
Union was preserved amid prayer. 

Another hundred years have passed. Now 
we face a far greater challenge, whether a 
nation conceived under God in liberty can 
endure. 

Is there any vision that the prayers rising 
so freely in the days of November 22 could, 
if continued, move God's heart and this 
Nation be spared its descent into hell. 

Other nations than ours have risen in 
these years with ashes in their mouths to 
face darkness at noonday, not temporarily 
for the slaying of one man, but permanently 
because of the enslavement of all. 

Does the hideousness of November 22 stir 
our hearts toward prayer to God against 
the hideousness continually going on in our 
midst. 

During this season I don’t think a person 
would have been considered sane and rational 
if he had endeavored to file a suit in court 
against radio commentators asking for silent 
prayer over the air or against the holding of 
church funerals for public officials, or against 
Presidents calling on the name of God in 
their inaugural addresses. And yet, even as 
I write, supposedly rational individuals are 
solemnly being allowed to file bona fide sults 
in court to remove the name of God from 
our coins and from our pledge of allegiance. 

We should be praying night and day for 
a return of Christian sanity and morality 
in our national life. 

We should be praying night and day lest 
God suffer murder after murder, then mas- 
sacre after massacre, till a stunned populace 
is cowed into the state of a human ant heap. 

This Nation is drifting toward a point of 
no return. 

Billy Graham and Adlal Stevenson both 
had a feeling they should have warned the 
President going to Dallas, 

This is the time to seek the Lord, to care- 
fully heed His warning signs. 

In a previous discussion, I referred to mob 
rule as illustrating what I called the low 
type of democracy. This is definitely the 
villain. 

On the other hand, there is what might be 
called the high type of democracy, and this 
is not only good but imperative for survival. 

Certainly Abraham Lincoln was not speak- 
ing of an atheistic Marxist rabble when he 
spoke at Gettysburg of government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people. 

As a deliberate parallel clause, he had 
prayed that this Nation under God should 
have a new birth of freedom. Obviously, 
Marxian “democrats” have no capacity for a 
birth of freedom under God or any other type 
of favorable dealing with God. 

Those parallel sentences crystallized a 
prayer. Under the prayer of those sentences 
Guardian Angels have preserved this Nation 


It is not 
ours to look back to a Golden Age. 

Our very Founding Fathers could have been 
closer to the Lord than they were. 

Through Lincoln’s vision of a republic 
practicing the Golden Rule we became more 
of a Christian nation than at the start. 

To survive we can only pray now that God 
draw this Nation still closer to Him, 
that it will be government of the peo- 

the people, and by the people under 
that will not perish from the earth. 
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_A Sporty Conservative? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the foundation of our American 
form of government is an informed 
citizenry and in these complex and fast 
changing times it is often difficult for 
us to keep up with the complex and fast 
changing faces of political personalities. 

In view ‘of this fact, I would like to 
present the following commentary which 
appeared in the March 23, 1964, issue of 
the Trentonian, an admirable news- 
paper published in our capital city of 
Trenton. I commend it to all students 
of political science: 

Nixon: CONSERVATIVE IN A SPORT JACKET? 

(By J. Willard Hoffman) 

The Miami Herald is a great big news- 
paper, and the other day it held a great big 
news conference, in which the Herald's pub- 
lisher and nine (more or Jess) members of 
the staff interviewed Richard M. Nixon. The 
following day the Herald carried five stories 
on different aspects of the interview, three 
“head shots” of Mr. Nixon and one “action 
shot” showing the conference under a full 
head of steam. 

Now by any standards, this is pretty good 
“play” for a man who flubbed the dub when 
he had his big chance, who holds that he 
is not a candidate for anything, and who 
apparently wrote off the whole Fourth Estate 
after flubbing the dub again in the Call- 
fornia gubernatorial contest. 

But the Herald had an explanation for this 
gaudy display and impressive allocation of 
expensive newsprint to a New York lawyer. 
In a page one box that was headed In- 
Depth Look at "New’ Nixon,” the Herald ex- 
Plained:- Two years ago, Richard Nixon's 
Political career seemed destined for the ash 
heap. He vowed to quit politics for good. 
But events since 1962 have changed all this, 
and the Nixon prospects today are very much 
alive. Monday he accepted a longstanding 
invitation to face a panel of Herald news- 

men. Their depth reports on Nixon—the 
man, the politician, and Republican strate- 
Rist—are featured 

We are always interested in the new Nixon, 
Mostly because we wonder how many times 
in one life a man can become new. As we 
recall it, the Nixon who was handed the 
enviable assignment of running on the GOP 
ticket with General Eisenhower became a 
“new” man after hysterically explaining to 
the country that certain funds given to him 
really represented something like “charita- 
ble” contributions; he became a new“ man 
again when he was nominated to oppose 
the late John F. Kennedy and adopted the 
Pose and manner of an elder statesman; he 
became a “new” man a (or was this 
the old“ Nixon?) when he went at it with 
Governor Brown of California; now, accord- 
ing to the Herald, we have another “new” 
Nixon: He's relaxed, informal and enjoys 
Politics.” 

Apparently questing for evidence of the 
latest “new” Nixon, one Herald writer came 
Up with this: 

“Mr, Nixon wore a sport coat when he 
came to the Herald for a press conference 
Monday morning, 

“He smilingly apologized for it when he 
noted that the newspapermen were, as he 
Said, ‘dressed formal’ in regular sults. 
(That's the Herald for you.) 
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“This might indicate that he felt awk- 
ward in his own informal jacket, but ac- 
tually it was not a go-to-hell or race-tout 
sport coat at all. (Oh, good.) 

“It was light bluish-gray with barely visi- 
ble stripes, so conservative that if it had 
matched his pants it could have passed for 
a business suit. 

“But the point is that he was wearing 
a sport jacket, and that must be a hint 
about the ‘new’ Nixon. The fact it was 
a conservative jacket and that he felt it was 
conspicuous must show that there is much 
of the ‘old’ Nixon underneath the jacket.” 

Referring back to a press conference fea- 
turing Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Nixon, the 
writer recalled that the latter “was somber, 
serious, a good sport and patriot in defeat, 
but a disillusioned and downhearted man.” 

“That was not the Nixon in the sport 
coat Monday. = 

“But, as with his jacket, he didn’t go all 
the way. He was relaxed—in a conservative 
way.” 

There you have him—the new“ Nixon. 
What bothers us is this: Is he a liberal in 
a conservative sport jacket, or a conservative 
in a coat that didn’t quite match his pants? 


Resolution Adopted by the American 
Hellenic Council of New Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, since the 
first days of recorded history, the Greek 
record has been a proud one. In learn- 
ing, principle, courage, and contribution 
to the growth of mankind, Greece has 
been a leader in the entire world, even 
though a country small in size. 

The present conflict on Cyprus is cause 
for deep concern, not only to the United 
Nations, but in particular to Greeks in 
the United States who tomorrow cele- 
brate Greek Independence Day. 


In this connection, I commend to the 
consideration and review of all interested 
Americans the resolution adopted at the 
monthly meeting of the American Hel- 
lenic Council of New Hampshire held in 
Portsmouth, N.H. on Sunday, March 22, 
as certified by Mrs. Christine P. Gaitan, 
its executive secretary: 

Whereas Hellenism, a race; a soul, a spirit- 
ual attitude, a courage achieved through 
shining glories and immense sacrifices—the 
conquest of these ideals. It conveyed to the 
world the message that we would call the 
Greek message—which means: Freedom and 
human dignity. These values and ideals 
constitute now the fundamentals of our life. 
They constitute the sacred trust of every 
people of every human being putting their 
faith in them; and 

Whereas we Americans who are spiritually 
and politically devoted to freedom are as 
much Greeks as they are; and 

Whereas we consider that the Cypriot is- 
sue constitutes a challenge to the free world 
and that all the world is waiting to see if the 
highly proclaimed principles of freedom and 
justice and majority rule t for the 
West a true line of policy or a simple method 
of political expediency; and 

Whereas the issue of Cyprus is the extraor- 
dinary veto rights of a 17 percent minority 
over critical areas of national policy, and, 
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that the people of Cyprus deserve an effect- 
ive government, And with a minority veto. 
effective government is impossible, whether 
it be in the Congress of the United States or 
on the island of Cyprus: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we do not forget out stanch 
Ally of World War I and World War I— 
Greece. We must act now, and we must ac- 
cept our duty as the leader of the free world 
to support the legitimate rights of the ma- 
jority for effective government. 


Stroudsburg Boomerang 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. George Dixon is a columnist 
of considerable reputation and remark- 
able sense of humor whose writing most 
of us enjoy every time it appears here in 
the Washington Post. It was my pleas- 
ure during the special election campaign 
last July in which I was elected to the 
88th Congress to be interviewed by Mr. 
Dixon in the Penn-Stroud Hotel in 
Stroudsburg, Pa. It was one of the most 
enjoyable experiences of that campaign 
and the resulting column Mr. Dixon pre- 
pared stands as one of my most treasured 
mementos of those rugged days of cam- 
paigning. 

Just this week, Mr. Dixon wrote an- 
other column about the 15th Congres- 
sional District in Pennsylvania and I 
think it is one of the most amusing and 
informative columns of its kind that any 
of us have seen in recent months. I 
commend him for it. 

As I have said many times to my dis- 
tinguished colleagues here in the Con- 
gress, we of the 15th District in Penn- 
sylvania are extremely proud of the di- 
versification of industry there. We 
have some of the greatest resort hotels 
in America in our Pocono Mountains. 
We manufacture Ronson lighters, the 
best in the Nation. We have the second 
largest steel manufacturer in the world, 
Bethlehem Steel, in our district. 

We are the makers of most of the Na- 
tion’s cement and we are deeply proud 
of our agricultural products, our educa- 
tional institutions, and our motor trans- 
port industry. 

But, until Mr. Dixon put his ear to the 
ground and came up with his story on 
Monday, not too many people knew that 
we were also manufacturers of one of 
the rarest and most valuable weapons in 
the world's history—the boomerang. 

We are proud, also, of our boomerang 
factory and I want, today, to insert Mr. 
Dixon's column in the Recorp, to prove, 
once more, that the 15th District of 
Pennsylvania really means what it is 
saying when we claim that we have 
“everything.” 4 

The editorial follows: 

STROUDSBURG BOOMERANG 
(By George Dixon) 

WasHINGTON.—Mrs. Helen Bruch, a prom- 
inent matron of Stroudsburg, Pa., telephoned 
the other day to her son, Charles, who is 
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associate editor of Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly here in Washington. 

Mrs. Bruch mentioned one of her son's 
former classmates who, ever since schooldays, 
has manifested a wholesome distaste for 
gainful employment. 

“This will startle you,” began Mrs. Bruch. 
“Your old schoolmate has landed a dilly 
of a job.” 

“You can't mean it,” gasped Editor Bruch, 
“Where is he working?” X 

"At the boomerang factory." 

Editor Bruch began to sputter with merri- 
ment, but his mother reproved him for such 
levity. 

“There is nothing funny about it,” said 
Mrs. Bruch. “It's a very serious matter.” 

Mr. Bruch controlled his spasms long 
enough to ask his mother where the boomer- 
ang factory was located. Mrs. Bruch said she 
didn't exactly know, but that it was some- 
where in the surrounding Delaware Water 
Gap-Pocono Mountain region. 

Not fully satisfied with this, Mr. Bruch 
contacted Representative Fasp B. ROONEY, 
whose 15th district takes in the resort area. 

The Democratic Mr. Rooney, who lives in 
Bethlehem, said the boomerang factory was 
in a placid little vale called Cherry Valley, 
about 3 miles from Stroudsburg, but that was 
all he knows about it, except that it is 
possibly smaller than his district's other in- 
dustry, Bethlehem Steel. 

“But the boomerang factory is a going con- 
cern,” declared Representative Roongr. “If 
there ever is a kangaroo explosion in the 
15th district we'll be ready to cope with it.” 

Mr. Bruch, who reads the newspapers, as 
well as utilities reports, suggested that the 
boomerang factory make a commercial tieup 
with Melvin Belli, former chief counsel for 
Dallas slayer Jack Ruby. 

When this simple, clear-cut statement 
seemed unclear to Representative ROONEY, 
Mr. Bruch carefully explained: 

“Attorney Belli denounced the trial of 
Ruby as a kangaroo court. He obviously has 
strong feelings against kangaroo courts and 
might push the sales of boomerangs to coun- 
ter them.“ 

When all this was reported to me, I felt 
there were gaps in the saga of the boomerang 
factory. : 

I telephoned Horace G. Heller, who not 
Stroudsburg 


Mr. Heller had the whole story at his finger- 
tips. 

“The boomerang factory,” he reported, "is 
run by Lawrence Boyd, a gentleman of many 
good works. He feels that a pressing need in 
this atomic age is for less sophisticated 
weapons. Consequently, he has taken broad 

to reactivate the boomerang.” 

Mr. Heller said the boomerang works manu- 
factures 3-ounce boomerangs for children. 
These are relatively unlethal, unless an over- 
sophisticated kid tips them with curare. 
But the factory also makes 5-ounce boom- 
erangs for adults, which can be deadly. 

“The boomerafigs,” said Mr. Heller, “are 
manufactured to scale from boom the 
factory imported from Australia, These were 
7-ounce boomerangs, and our boomerang- 
maker discovered they were tipped with 
poison. Moreover, he learned that it was a 
rare poison that never wears off. 

“He toyed with the idea of offering them 
to Congressman Rooxxr, who was then in 
the midst of a very bitter campaign, but felt 
this might be too bitter. He disposed of the 
perpetually poisoned boomerangs in some 
other manner, ignoring suggestions that he 
offer them to Senator GOLDWATER for his 
16th century campaign.” 

I called Sir Howard Beale, who is just 
about to quit here as Ambassador from 
Australia, and asked if his country was pre- 
pared to withstand the boomerang competi- 
tion from Pennsylvania. 

Sir Howard said that Australia would not 
protest the competition unless the Ameri- 
can maker offered rebates on boomerangs. 
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Excerpts of Stevenson’s Remarks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, Adlai 
E. Stevenson, our Ambassador to the 
United Nations who is doing such a mag- 
nificient job as our representative to 
this world body, has urged the U.N. to 
expand its peace-guarding machinery. I 
commend excerpts of his recent remarks 
delivered at Princeton University to my 
colleagues: 

Excerpts From Appress BY STEVENSON 


(Untrep Nattons, N. T., March 23.—Follow- 
ing are excerpts from the Dag Hammerskjold 
memorial lecture prepared by Adlai E. 
Stevenson, U.S. representative at the United 
Nations, for delivery tonight at Princeton 
University.) 

You will recall that back in 1947 a certain 
“Mr. X. —-Who turned out to be my friend 
George Kennan—vwrote an article for Foreign 
Affairs in which he introduced the famous 
label, the “policy of containment.” He in- 
vented the phrase but he did not invent 
the doctrine; the United States already was 
busily, heavily, expensively and dangerously 
involved in containing the ruthless, heavy- 
handed outer thrust of Stalin’s Russia— 
wherever he might strike or lean. 

This was the main pattern of world 
events for a number of years and contain- 
ment was meaningful description of the 
main purpose of U.S. policy. 

I would suggest that we have begun to 
move beyond the policy of containment; 
that the central trend of our times is the 
emergence of what, for lack of a better label, 
might be called a policy of cease-fire, and 
peaceful change. I would suggest, further, 
that we may be approaching something close 
to a world consensus on such a policy. 

POLICY OF LIMITED PEACE 

No analogy is ever perfect, but if the policy 
of containment stands for limited war, then 
the policy of cease-fire perhaps stands for 
limited peace. I believe this mutation is 
occurring simply because the H-bomb has 
made limited war too dangerous. 

Only a few decades ago, once hostilities 
broke out between the armed forces of two 
nations, if was assumed with good reason 
that, since the war was started, the war 
would proceed until one nation or one side 
had won and the other had lost—however 
foolish or futile the whole thing might be. 

Since that time there have been some 20 
occasions on which the armed forces of two 
or more nations engaged in more or less 

formal hostilities, which in an- 
other day would haye been accompanied by 
declarations of war—wars to be fought until 
victory was attained by one side or the other. 

On at least another 20 occasions there has 
been minor fighting on disputed frontiers, or 
armed revolts which usually involved the 
national interests of an outside state. Any 
of them would have qualified as a causus 
belli in another day. 

This record of violence without war sug- 
gests, then, that we may have slipped al- 
most imperceptibly into an era of peaceful 
settlement of disputes—or at least an era 
of cease-fires while disputes are pursued by 
other than military means, 

I would only suggest in passing that per- 
haps Korea was the end of the road for 
classical armed aggression against one's next- 
door neighbor; that perhaps Suez was the 
end of the road for colonial-type military 
solutions; and that perhaps Cuba was the 
end of the road for nuclear confrontation. 
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The question is, What can be done to make 
sure that this is in fact an era of peaceful 
settlement of disputes among nations? 

For one thing, we can pursue this con- 
sensus on recourse to nonviolent solutions. 
Most of the world is in agreement right 
now—though there are a few who would 
make a small exception for his own dis- 
pute with his neighbor. Yet there is rea- 
son to hope that the aggressors are extend- 
ing thelr doctrine of no-nuclear-war to a 
broader doctrine of no-conventional-war— 
on the ground that you cannot be sure 
there will be no nuclear war unless you are 
sure there will be no conventional war 
either. N 

For another thing, we can get on with the 
urgent business of expanding and improving 
the peacekeeping machinery of the United 
Nations. 

Cyprus has vividly exposed the frailties of 
the existing machinery: the Security Council, 
by an impressive unanimous vote, first saved 
the situation with a cease-fire resolution pro- 
viding for a U.N. peacekeeping force but 
shortly afterward war nearly broke out again 
before the U.N. could put the resolution into 
effect. 

In short, when time is of the essence, 
there is a dangerous vacuum during the 
interval while military forces are being as- 
sembled on a hit-or-miss basis. 

Time and again, we of the United States 
have urged the creation of a United Nations 
international police force, trained specifically 
for the keeping of the peace. 

Perhaps it is too early to contemplate a 
fixed U.N. international force which would 
be permanently maintained for use for any 
and all purposes—for the world's emergencies 
differ one from another, and there can hardly 
be one treatment for all of them, 

But surely it would make sense for mem- 
ber countries of the United Nations to indi- 
cate what forces, equipment, and logistic 
support they would be willing to train for 
peacekeeping service, and to supply on a 
moment's notice. And surely it would make 
sense for the U.N. itself to add to its military 
and planning staff so that peacekeeping 
operations can be set in motion with the 
utmost speed and effectiveness. 

It is true that every United Nations peace- 
keeping effort is and probably always will be 
different from any other, and that no simple 
financing formula can fit them all, but agree- 
ment on certain principles and improvements 
in mechanisms should be possible and useful 
for the future. The United States will join 
wholeheartedly in the search for such agree- 
ments. 

THE ISSUES OF ARREARS 

Article 19 of the Charter provides that a 
member whose arrears amount to as much 
as its last 2 years“ assessments shall have 
no vote” in the General Assembly. This arti- 
cle has caught up with the Soviet Union 
and certain other countries, which means 
that if at the time the next Assembly meets 
the Soviet Union has not paid at least some 
$9 million of its arrears, it will have no vote 
in the Assembly. 

The United States, and I believe all the 
members want to avoid such a situation—in 
the only way it can be avoided, namely by 
a Soviet payment—in whatever form. 

It is our earnest hope that the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the members will prevail 
and that the Soviet Union and others will 
find the means, in one way or another, to 
provide funds that will make unnecessary 
any article 19 confrontation. 

The United States and others are explor- 
ing the possibility of adjustments to avoid 
the recurrence of this unhappy situation. 

We are exploring possible arrangements 
whereby the viewpoints of the major powers 
and contributors to the cost could be as- 
sured of more adequate consideration, and 
also the possibility of more flexible methods 
of distributing the cost. 

The United States is using every effort to 
reach agreement as to future peacekeeping 
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arrangements in the hope that agreement as 
to the future will facilitate solution as to 
the past and provide a more firm founda- 
tion for a peacekeeping structure that has 
already proved itself so valuable. 

I believe there is evidence of new begin- 
nings, of evolution from containment to 
cease fire, to peaceful change. We see grow- 
ing up in the interstices of the old power 
systems a new readiness to replace national 
violence with international peacekeeping. 

The sheer arbitrament of force is no longer 
possible and less lethal methods of policing, 
controlling and resolving disputes are 
emerging. Do we perceive, perhaps dimly, 
the world groping for, vision of a society 
based upon human brotherhood, to an order 
in which men's burdens are lifted, to a peace 
which is secure in justice and ruled by law? 


A Legend Is Born 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing newspaper article and editorial 
from the Western Carolina Tribune at 
Hendersonville, N.C., describe the heroic 
efforts of a community to save the lives 
of one of its citizens. 

The citizen, Mrs. Cleta Mae Parker, 
recently lost her battle with the rare 
malady which once afflicted the great dy- 
nasties of Europe—hemophilia. 

Rare in mén, the disease is even more 
unusual in women. Yet, for a brief mo- 
ment in time, a courageous physician, 
aided technically by interested colleagues 
and morally by an entire community, 
seemed on the threshold of a new plasma 
woe his patient hope for a normal 

e. 

The following account was written by 
Mr. John P. Sholar, editor and publisher 
of the Western Carolina Tribune, and 
let us hope that the medical experience 
derived from this incident will help lay 
the groundwork for eventual medical 
conquest of hemophilia: 

DETERMINED Puysician, Macic Turn oF 
Events, BRING RARE PLASMA—NEW PLASMA 
For LOCAL PATIENT May BECOME INSULIN 
OF HEMOPHILIA 
Hopes of a major medical breakthrough 

in the treatment of hemophilia, or uncon- 

trolled bleeding, has the eyes of the medical 
world to a mounting degree turned on 

Hendersonville in the case of a young local 

housewife. 

Suffering from this disease since childhood 
she is one of a handful of females in the his- 
tory of recorded medicine who have been 
diagnosed as having a blood disease vir- 
tually limited to males only. 

For nearly 3 years her local physician 
has kept her alive by literally flooding her 
circulatory system with blood transfusions, 
as many as 8 a day totaling 218 pints during 
May, June, and July. This condition is one 
in which the blood of the victim has either 
an absence on an insufficiency of the factors 
(protein products) that cause the blood to 
clot when in the presence of air. 
dition is a very dangerous one 
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But the real heartening news, at press 
time, is that the patient has stopped her 
almost unstoppable bleeding since receiving 
in the quantity of 162 ul. which 
actually amounts to 168 pints (21 gallons) 
of whole blood, within the span of a few 
short days. 

Careful to preclude his remarks with the 
admonition that these transfusions actually 
are still in the exploratory stage by bringing 
together two separately devised systems, one 
American, the other Swedish, by which the 
blood factors that retard or prevent blood 
clotting have been removed, thereby allow- 
ing hemophiliacs to stop bleeding, the local 
physician, who has brought the best tech- 
niques and brains the world has developed 
to Hendersonville for his patient, is hopeful. 


NINE VITAL BOTTLES 


Nine small bottles containing only 162 tea- 
spoons of a newly developed plasma concen- 
trate combining American and Swedish 
medical research and accomplishment actu- 
ally contain, for the one patient, the equiva- 
lent of 21 gallons of lifegiving blood and are 
now by an almost unbelievable series of 
events and circumstances on hand in Hen- 
dersonville, earmarked for one patient. “I 
don't know what your religion is,” stated the 
physician, “but to me it’s clearly the work 
of the Almighty.” 

In the nine small vials at Pardee Memorial 
Hospital are virtually the entire world’s sup- 
ply of a combination of Swedish and newly 
developed American plasma concentrate. 


The local physician, who calls himself a 


“country doctor,” searched the best available 
material in treating his young patient, who 
is one among only a handful of female 
hemophiliacs the medical profession has yet 
witnessed. He brought in the best special- 
ists he could find, but it remained for a local 
druggist, working through the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Manufacturers Institute, to turn the key 
that led to the unbelievable consequences 
and even this after both the doctor and his 
druggist friend had given up hope of learn- 
ing more about or even getting a small por- 
tion of the Swedish plasma which had been 
getting worldwide acclaim. 


THE LETTER THAT LIVED 


But the druggist’s previous letter to the 
PMA was not to die forgotten. A call from 
the chief pathologist of the American Red 
Cross a month after the letter had been 
written asking about the possibility of re- 
ceiving the plasma the Swedes called Bloom- 
bach’s I-O, known to have provided blood- 
clotting factors in hemophilia cases, came 
like the well known bolt from the sky, bring- 
ing hope. 

MEDICAL FRATERNITY CIRCLES GLOBE 

It took a telephone call to Stockholm by 
the local physician and “through my own 
southern English and his halting, somewhat 
broken version” (including internationally 
known medical terms, of course) to bring the 
latest, in nine vials, blood plasma concen- 
trate to Hendersonville. The long arm of 
the medical fraternity indeed circles the 
globe. 

Previously, in a sudden chain of events re- 
sulting from world attention even the local 
physician, the Asheville blood bank, the 
blood specialists and pathologist at the hos- 
pital here, were unaware of, the Red Cross 
lab advised the local doctor that if he would 
meet the plane in a few hours, the doctor 
(specialist) and technician would bring the 
better part of the Nation's supply of a brand 
new yet unnamed (called that stuff) plasma 
to his patient in Hendersonville. 

That medical history at this moment may 
be unfolding and written in Henderson- 
ville by a local country doctor is evidenced 
by the fact that the patient’s bleeding time 
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philia globulin concentrate, some of which 
is equal to 40 pints of normal plasma re- 
duced to 18 teaspoonfuls. i 

The New York pathologist this morning 
by long distance was only faintly encourag- 
ing when told a local newspaper wanted to 
do the story. He stated that any account 
must state the exploratory phase now being 
carried out by a local physician, who has en- 
Usted the entire medical profession of his 
area in his fight to save a patient, the Ashe- 
ville blood bank, the local pathologist, a 
classmate at the State university who is be- 
coming a world authority on blood diseases 
and especially hemophilia. 

If nothing more, this necessarily sketchy 
account may enlist prayers for a dedicated 
physician, an attractive young lady with the 
will to live of three people, the Red Cross 
blood laboratories, the local t who 
has adopted the case as his project and above 
all the family of the young housewife who 
are today full of hope. 


A LEGEND Is Born 


Many things we are not. We are not a 
vibrant city of throbbing industry. We are 
not a latter-day mecca for the suburban so- 
phisticate any more than we are a major 
watering spot for the blithely bored fleeing 
the smothering humidity of southern sum- 
m 


` 


ers. 

A little of this we are perhaps, mostly not. 
If our leaders have been lacking in the 
foresight and fortitude to make us grow 
with our endowments, we are nonetheless 
infinitely rich in the legend that only small- 
town compassion and village brotherhood 
may engender. 

Our most enduring legend, surely, wit- 
nessed its beginning a few short years ago 
when a young woman, barely past her twen- 
ties, was striken with a malady as strange as 
name—hemophilia, which was born in 

er. 

The world has seen scant few men, vir- 
tually no women bleeders“ in the history of 
the disease. Each day she lived was a new 
page in medical history. Days, weeks, months 
and even years passed with her daily condi- 
tion handed down in the community from 
her hospital bed, mouth to mouth, relative 
to relative, friend to friend, stranger to 
stranger, street to street. 

Above the hubbub and babble were two 
God-granted beings to whom determination 
and the will to live were a cheerful, early 
morning greeting, carefully casual even after 
hope became a brave smile struggling past 
knowing eyes. 

The doctor and his patient, bound to- 
gether in a oneness of purpose. To the very 
end defeat and death, a hovering shadow, 
were kept at arm's length by long hours of 
vigilance and God-given strength of effort. 
BEAUTY AND PEACE 


“How peaceful, how beautiful she is,” vis- 
itors would murmur as they walked down 
the long hall away from her room, realizing 
that her determination to conquer the in- 
evitable manifested itself not in tightly 
drawn lips or hard-set face lines but in a 
strange loveliness, however fragile, seem- 
ingly untouched by day-by-day, hour-by- 
hour, minute-by-minute suffering so few of 
us have been called upon to endure. 

The rarity of her illness and her physi- 
cian's day-by-day determination to win the 
battle drew medical attention the world 
over, rare plasma, tediously secreted, from 
Sweden and other faraway laboratories, fy- 
ing specialists and medical observers to her 
bedside. That she lived through the long 
years of suffering is a tribute first to her own 
indomitable courage and will to live, then 
to her doctor’s inspired efforts which often 
went above and beyond human resources, 
and lastly to her own townspeople who ral- 
lied to her side, 

During 1 short month, 97 blood donors 
gave blood with naught save the wish to 
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see her live yet another day. That she lived 
that day, then another, and another to the 
very end gave to her surviving beneficiaries 
both a new heritage in courage and count- 
less pages of medical history and experience 
to be passed on for the betterment of man- 
kind. 

If not in stone, a monument in memory to 
Cleta Mae Parker was built day by day in the 
city of honor and heritage, the village of 
virtue and and in the hearts 
of the generations to follow, made yet richer 
by the days God let her live among us. 

These things we are—JoHN P. SHOLAR. 


L.B.J. Likely To Boost TV Press Sessions 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1964 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend to my colleagues a recent col- 
umn by Mr. Barnet Nover of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Denver Post in 
which he comments on President John- 
son's first live television press confer- 


ence. 

The article follows: 

LB. J. LIKELY To Boost TV Press SESSIONS 
(By Barnet Nover) 

WASsHINGTON.—Despite last Saturday's suc- 

cessful experiment, President Johnson is not 
to limit future presa conferences 
to live televised shows. 

There is every reason to believe, however, 
that what happened Saturday will encour- 
age Johnson to use this type of press confer- 
ence more frequently in the future. 

METHOD FAVORED 

The live TV press conference was a method 
favored by the late President John F. Ken- 
nedy, who proved himself during his 3 years 
in office a virtuoso in the art of fielding 
questions hurled at him by reporters. 

But for 3 months President Johnson ig- 
nored the clamor for a return to the Ken- 
nedy type of press conference and tried 
various other methods of meeting the press, 

Twice he suddenly summoned the White 
House correspondents into his office for an 
impromptu press conference, thinly disguised 
as a coffee break. 

Once he had given the reporters 2-hours“ 
notice for a meeting held in the White House 
movie projection room on a Saturday after- 
noon. In Texas he held a session with re- 
porters while perched on a couple of bales of 
hay. 


It was not until last Saturday that a 
Kennedy-type press conference was held by 
President Johnson. But he did all he could 
to dampen any comparison between his per- 
formance and that of his late predecessor 
by his televised press conference as 
different as possible from that of Kennedy. 

SMALLER ROOM 

Kennedy, standing, had conducted his 
press conference from a high rostrum far re- 
moved from the nearest reporters. Johnson, 
seated, was right in the midst of the ques- 
tioners in a room which holds only half as 
many as does the auditorium in which Ken- 
nedy conferences were held, 

In fact, the State Department Auditorium 
in which all of the Kennedy press confer- 
ences were held, had to be filled by visitors 
in addition to reporters so that it would not 
appear to be empty. 

Kennedy's press conferences were noted 
for the high humor in which many of the 
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answers were wrapped. Johnson spoke with 

solemnity. Only rarely did he allow him- 

self the luxury of even a passing smile. 
SPOKE RAPIDLY a 

Kennedy spoke so rapidly that he was 
often the despair of the stenotypists making 
the official transcription. Johnson has dis- 
covered he is most effective when he speaks 
slowly, and he did speak slowly at his Sat- 
urday press conference. 

It cannot be said that Johnson answered 
all the questions asked of him as fully or 
effectively or as ideally might be expected, 
But dealing with some highly touchy sub- 
jects, such as the situation in Vietnam, re- 
lations with the Republican minority, the 
Cyprus tragedy, and so on, he broke no eggs. 
Nor, at any other time (not even when asked 
about the Bobby Baker affair), did he lose 
his temper. 

All through he showed himself knowledg- 
able, well-briefed. 


NOT IDEAL 


There is little doubt that the live televis- 
sion press conference is not yet the ideal 
medium through which President Johnson 
can best, in his words, explain to the people 
the reasons for his actions and tell the people 
something of the problems that confront 
him. 

But having gingerly stuck his toe Into the 
water and found that it was not as cold as 
he expected, there is every reason to believe 
that more and more will he take advantage 
of this way of reaching the people. 


One of the Ten Outstanding Men in the 
Federal Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a recent article in regard 
to Mr, William J. Driver, who has served 
as Deputy Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs since February 1961. Mr. Driver 
has been selected by the National Civil 
Service League as one of the ten out- 
standing men in the Federal public 
service. 

During the years I have served as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs I have worked quite 
closely with Mr. Driver in regard to the 
administration of laws enacted by the 
Congress for the benefit of veterans and 
their survivors. From my personal ex- 
perience I can say that the selection of 
Mr. Driver for this award confirms the 
opinion I have long held as to his su- 
perior ability and outstanding achieve- 
ment. : 

The article follows: 

The selection of William J. Driver, 45, 
Deputy Administrator of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, as 1 of the 10 top career men 
in the Federal Government has been an- 
nounced by the National Civil Service League. 

He will receive the league's 1964 Career 
Service Award on April 14 at a dinner in 
Washington, D.C., to recognize and encour- 
age excellence in public service. The award 
is one of the most highly prized national 
honors given to public employees by a citi- 
zens’ organiza: 


tion. 
The VA official already holds the VA's two 
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highest awards, the Exceptional Service 
Medal, and the Meritorious Service Medal. 

In a letter of tulations to Mr. 
Driver, John 8, Gleason, Jr., Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, said: 

“Your selection for a 1964 Career Civil 
Service Award refiects two facts. Primarily, 
of course, the selection stems from the sig- 
nificant contributions that you have made 
in your 18 years with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, most notably your initiating or ` 
bringing to fruition a new veterans pension 
law, Public Law 86-211, which is more equi- 
table to veterans and taxpayers; the work 
measurement and performance standards 
program which provides knowledge essential 
in improving our ability to render service; 
the large scale application to veterans bene- 
fits of automatic data and the 
establishment of a new Department of Data 
Management to assure achievement of the 
full potential of advanced electronic man- 
agement tools, 

“Equally important, your selection for this 
high award is in reality a tribute to the 
quality and dedication of the employees of 
the Veterans’ Administration. The honor 
you have won further confirms the conclu- 
sion I reached shortly after I became Admin- 
istrator of Veterans Affairs that in my years 
of experience in banking and business, and 
in military affairs, I have never known a 
group more devoted. diligent and productive 
than those who serve their country through 
their work in the Veterans’ Administration,” 

Two other VA officials have won this honor 
in past years. They were Dr. John B. Barn- 
well, Medical Research and Education Di- 
rector for the VA, cited in 1959 for his part 
in the organization of the VA-Armed Forces 
cooperative study of the chemotherapy of 
tuberculosis, and Judson D. DeRamus, man- 
ager of VA's Winston-Salem, N.C., regional 
Office, who was chosen for his outstanding 
record of competence and sustained per- 
formance during a long career of Govern- 
ment service. 

Mr. Driver came with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in February 1946, as a special 
assistant to the Assistant Administrator for 
Contact and Administrative Services. He 
later served as Director of the Records Man- 
agement Service; Director of the Planning 
and Field Supervision Service, and special 
representative to the Assistant Administrator, 
all in the Contact and Administrative 
Services. 

From May to December 1955 he served 
as Acting Assistant Deputy Administrator for 
Veterans’ Benefits and in February 1956 be- 
came Director of the Compensation and 
Pension Service responsible for the disburse- 
ment of approximately $3.5 billion in benefit 
payments to more than 3 million veterans 
or their dependents. 

From January 1958, to February 1961, Mr. 
Driver headed up the VA Department of Vet- 
erans’ Benefits. He was named Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, second in command of thé VA, 
in February 1961. 

Born in Rochester, N.Y., he received his 
high school education in that city. He 
underwrote his college education by employ- 
ment with a Rochester insurance firm, and 
received a degree in business administration, 
cum laude, from Niagara University in 1941. 

In his early years with the VA, he attended 
law school at George Washington University 
at night, receiving an LL.B. degree in 1952. 
He was admitted to the bar in the District 
of Columbia that same year. 

He served with the Army during World 
War II from 1942 until 1946. His service in 
Europe earned him military decorations from 
Great Britain and France, as well as the 
United States. He holds the Legion of 
Merit, Bronze Star, Order of the British Em- 
pire, and the Croix de Guerre. 

the Korean hostilities, he returned 
to active military duty. This period of serv- 
ice ended in August 1953, after a tour of duty 
with the Office of the Assistant Chief of 
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Staff, U.S. Army. Mr, Driver held the rank 
of lieutenant colonel at that time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Driver reside in Falls Church, 
Va., with their two sons, Joe, 12, and Kellie, 8, 


Still Unanswered in the Baker Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee proposes to discontinue the Bobby 
Baker hearings without completing the 
investigation, it is interesting to see the 
number of questions enumerated in an 
article in the U.S, News & World Report 
of March 30 on this subject. 

The article follows: 

STL UNANSWERED IN THE BAKER CASE— 

The Bobby Baker case, it seems, will not 

e 


Etrorts have been made to end the Senate’s 
investigation. But new questions keep bob- 
bing up, suggesting new lines of inquiry. 

Here are some of the questions that are not 
settled yet. 

The case of Bobby Baker in Washington 
has raised many questions, all unanswered, 
that apparently are not to fade away. 

Democrats in the U.S. Senate keep saying 
that it is time to close the investigation. 
Republicans even more insistently demand 
that the questions be answered. 

Bobby Baker was secretary of the Demo- 
cratic majority in the Senate until October 
7, 1963. He was close to Lyndon Johnson, 
now President, when Mr. Johnson was US. 
Senator from Texas and Senator majority 
leader. 

Unanswered questions raised by Republi- 
cans cover a wide range: 

Who told the truth, Walter Jenkins, right- 
hand man to President Johnson, or an in- 
Surance agent concerning alleged pressures 
brought: on the agent to purchase $1,280 
worth of advertising over Johnson family- 
owned TV station in Austin, Tex.? The 
agent says he sold $100,000 worth of life in- 
surance on Mr. Johnson's life, and Mr. Jen- 
kins then suggested the agent purchase the 
advertising. Mr. Jenkins says in an affidavit 
that he knows nothing of the advertising 
Sale, Republicans want to determine who 
has told the truth. 

Did Bobby Baker in 1960 receive $10,000 in 
$100 bills in an envelope at the Carlton Hotel 
in Washington—with the promise of $90,000 
more—to aid “one of the presidential candi- 
da tes“ on the Democratic side? 

Was an accountant’s name forged on the 
tax returns of Mr. Baker, and of a motel in 
which he had an interest? Were the tax 
returns of Mr. Baker tampered with by any 
employee of the Internal Revenue Service? 

Where did Bobby Baker get the capital to 
start on a number of business ventures rang- 
ing from motels to vending machines? How 
did Mr. Baker, with an annual salary of 
$19,600 a year, induce banks in several States 
to lend him a total of $1.7 million? 

Was it unusual for a national bank in 
Washington to make a loan to Mr. Baker of 
$125,000 without security? What, if any. 
political influence surrounded the granting 
of a Federal charter to this bank, which in- 
cluded Congressmen among its stockholders? 

Was pressure applied to induce the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service to change a ruling, 
thereby enabling an insurance company to 
make a public offering of stock that created 
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fortunes for a number of individuals—in- 
cluding Mr. Baker and some political friends? 


Did American taxpayers indirectly sup- 


help to entertain at parties attended by 
U.S. Senators? 

What is the story of the German girl, wife 
of a West German Army sergeant stationed 
at the German Embassy, who was mysteri- 
ously sent back to Germany after she was 
described as intimate with the Bobby Baker 
set and friendly with high officials? 

Has an abortion racket been operating 
under the Capitol dome? Were Senate em- 
ployees or Senators referred to a “Puerto 
Rican doctor” in arranging for performance 
of abortions? 

What was the connection of Mr. Baker with 
efforts of certain gamblers to get concessions 
in the Caribbean? 

Did Mr. Baker know, in the spring of 1960, 
that a certain Washington contractor was 
likely to be awarded the job of building 
Washington’s stadium—an award not made 
until July 1960? And was Mr. Baker given 
a $4,000 kickback by the insurance agent 
who wrote the performance bond for the 
contractor? If so, why? 

What was the persuasive power that en- 
abled Mr. Baker to induce rich men to stake 
him to various profitable investments? Un- 
der what circumstances did Mr. Baker obtain 
$40,000 from the late Senator Robert S. Kerr, 
of Oklahoma? Why would an associate of 
the oil-rich Murchison family, of Texas, 
offer Mr. Baker large blocks of stock without 
any cash investment? 

Where is the pressure coming from to call 
off the Baker hearings? Are Democrats on 
the committee, as Senator Hucu Scorr, Re- 


pressures 
coming, as he charges, from White House 
aids? 


California-Chile Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, when 
the foreign aid appropriation bill was 
before the House 3 months ago, this body 
wisely resisted an amendment which 
would have killed the California-Chile 
program. There were several reasons 
why the amendment was opposed, not 
the least of which was genuine belief 
that its vague wording would repudiate 
all the help and hope which dedicated 
State and local officials have given our 
foreign aid programs over the years. 

At that time those of us who fought 
the amendment properly pointed out that 
here was a chance to move foreign aid 
closer to the American people, to give 
them something to which they could re- 
late in the concept and actual workings 
of self-help on a people-to-people basis. 
We argued that the drums have boomed 
loud and long about State’s rights, about 
big government that had lost touch with 
the people. We said here was a chance 
to decentralize, to help bring into being 
that which many of us adyocate. We 
said. bere was a golden opportunity to 
help move foreign aid out of the hands of 
theorists and give it to practitioners of a 
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free and viable economy, top-caliber peo- 
ple who have done much to help make 
California the No. 1 State in the Union. 

Is it not ironic that today’s critics of 
the California-Chile program are those 
same persons who were the drumbeaters 
of yesterday, and who will undoubtedly 
be marching in tomorrow’s antiaid 
parade? 7 

But I do not rise today to berate foes 
of the California-Chile program. Rath- 
er, in the manner of President Johnson, 
I ask them to come, let us reason to- 
gether. Let us examine the program, 
carefully and objectively under the light 
of facts. We are united in our desire for 
a more peaceful and prosperous world 
and we want the lamp of liberty to burn 
brightly in all corners of the globe. A 
legitimate question, and one on which 
there should properly be various shades 
of opinion, is Does the California-Chile 
program provide such a lamp?” 

One man who believes it does is Pres- 
ton N. Silbaugh, the program’s director. 
His reasons are clearly set forth in a 
speech which he delivered before the Pan 
American Society in San Francisco on 
February 27, and whether one is a friend 
or foe of the program, I believe the speech 
is well worth reading. 

The speech follows: 

I am honored by your kind invitation to 
this luncheon today, and am grateful for 
the opportunity to discuss with you some of 
the elements of the Chile-California program. 

This new relationship has lately been the 
object of considerable public scrutiny. 
Therefore, I am pleased at the opportunity 
to try to bring the picture of the program 
into sharper focus. 

Your president, Hugh O'Donnell, expressed 
some personal concern over this new venture 
& few weeks back. Since I was standing 
athwart the charge, I read his remarks with 
some interest. He appeared a competent 
man with a broadcast, but I did note that 
his blade is apparently tempered with a will- 
ingness to support worthwhile endeavors in 
Chile. 

I am hopeful that the status report I give 
you today will reassure him—and all of 
you—that what we are doing is worthwhile. 

If you find from this report that we stand 
on common ground, then I ask for more than 
your understanding and encouragement. It 
is my hope that I will be able to count on the 
society's help. Your experience, after all, is 
an accumulation of wisdom gained from long 
years of inter-American endeayor—and is 
precisely the kind of support upon which an 
effective state-to-nation relationship must 
ultimately depend. 

The rationale behind foreign aid needs no 
jurisdiction before an assemblage of in- 
formed men. It is an idea that dates back 
for a good many years. Benjamin Franklin 
had a presentment of its utility when he 
counseled George Washington to bring 
Baron yon Steuben to these shores to organ- 
ize and train the Continental Army. And we 
should not forget that just as we are helping 
with community planning overseas today, 
our Capital City was laid out by Pierre 
L'Enfant under an earlier yersion of a tech- 
nical assistance program. 

Anyone who takes a speculative look at 
the present state of human affairs in the 
world’s developing areas finds in what he 
sees a solvent for his most stubborn reserva- 
tions about the need for advanced countries 
to help emerging nations establish the base 
on which to build free and prosperous so- 
cieties. j 

In March 1961, in a message to Congress, 
the late President Kennedy called for a 
“decade of development” and asserted that 
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the task of foreign aid was to demonstrate 
that in the southern half of the globe as in 
the north, economic growth and political de- 
mocracy could develop hand in hand. But, 
he said, “existing foreign aid programs and 
concepts are largely unsatisfactory and un- 
suited.” He indicated a need to try as many 
new and varied approaches to the problems 
of the hemisphere as the ingenuity of man 
could devise. 

The Chile-California relationship is such 
a new concept in development assistance. 
It was first proposed in 1961 by two men 
long experienced in working with underde- 
veloped countries. They pointed out that 
many of the individual States, in their own 
economic development, had encountered 
problems of striking similarity to those of 
many developing countries. Also, they 
noted that the scale of State government is 
often close to the scale of national govern- 
ment in many developing nations. This 
led them to suggest that on the government- 
to-goverriment level, State-to-Nation pro- 
grams might have more me than 
those forthcoming from the huge bureauc- 
racy of Washington. And with this very 

t added factor: that such programs 
would utilize not just government resources, 
but the entire resources of a State. 

I take issue with those who would imply 
that the Chile-California program is some 
sort of gimmick to build support for foreign 
aid in the Congress. Quite the reverse. It 
is an attempt at a structure which will pro- 
vide a channel for the great public good- 
will toward foreign aid that presently ex- 
ists. Since the announcement of the pro- 
gram there has been a steady inpouring of 
mail from the people of this State and else- 
where, asking how they can become active 
participants. The public response has been 
tremendous. The theme has been “we wish 
to help; what can we do?“ People seem 
to feel that at the State level such a pro- 
gram is closer to them. There is a greater 
tendency to identify with it; a greater outlet 
for their desires to participate. 

Various experts in economic and technical 
assistance support the thesis that the de- 
centralization of foreign aid is both desir- 
able and feasible. Robert L. Oshins, head 
of the Office of International Trade of the 
Department of Commerce, is one of the most 
articulate. Bob Oshins, whom several of 
you know, published an illuminating article 
on this subject in the December 1963, issue 
of the International Development Review. 
If you missed it, I commend it to your at- 
tention, 

Oshins argues that the fundamental de- 
fect In free world development efforts has 
been over-reliance.on Central Government 
and, as an alternative, he proposes that par- 
ticipation in AID programs be extended be- 
yond Central Government to as many local 
governments, voluntary organizations, busi- 
ness firms, and individuals as possible. In 
other words, Oshins says we should put for- 
eign aid programs on a level where people 
are affected directly, and where the degree 
of success achieved will be a matter of per- 
sonal concern to all involved. 

We expect the Chile-California program to 
have just those characteristics, both in its 
Official technical cooperation aspects, and in 
the program for private participation which 
I will describe later. 

The will have other characteris- 
tics, too, and I would like to touch on them 
with you. 

We believe that one of the primary cri- 
teria for selecting any development project 
should be its effect in encouraging other in- 
vestment. A second is that the parts of any 
program such as this should fit together, 
without overlap and without gaps. These 
criteria have not always been kept in mind 
by AID, the World Bank, and others. All 
too often, the emphasis has been on “feasi- 
bility”—whether the managerial and techni- 
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cal competence was sufficient to carry the 
project out. Think for a moment what this 
means. It means that priority among proj- 
ects has been based on the availability of 
manpower. The result of this approach is 
that weaker agenices become weaker and the 
strong become still stronger. 

To her great credit, Chile recognizes the 
danger inherent in such an approach. She 
desires that the various segments of her de- 
velopment effort be internally consistent and 
derive their priority from inherent worth, 
because she has no desire to waste resources. 
It is here that the main thrust of the official 
Chile-California will take place, in 
working with the Chileans in their planning 
efforts to the end that the various parts of 
Chile’s 10-year development plan will be co- 
ordinated and that the plan will evolve as a 
whole rather than piecemeal. This kind of 
linkage is simply sound business, especially 
where resources are scarce. 

Let me spell out the role of California here 
just a bit more. I believe technical coopera- 
tion programs can be divided into three gen- 
eral categories. The first is assistance in per- 
forming some particular operation, perhaps 
the introduction of a new technique. Sec- 
ond is the teaching or training of individuals 
to do something. Third is the assistance in 
creating local institutions which can then 
perform in a completely viable fashion. 

Most of AID’s efforts have been in the 
first and second categories. The California 
effort will be in all three, but with special 
concentration on the third, and the measure 
of its success will be the length of time we 
take to work ourselves out of a job. 

Why cannot AID perform this third func- 
tion directly rather than through the Chile- 
California program? Because the State of 
California is an ongoing operating organiza- 
tion and as such has many able practitioners 
and great organizational experience. Fur- 
ther, it has been the practice of State govern- 
ment not to limit its efforts to in-house ac- 
tivities but to utilize, by contracting arrange- 
ments and other means, the broad range of 
talents available in the State in other Cali- 
fornia institutions such as universities, non- 
profit organizations, foundations, and private 
industry. Hence, we presently can provide 
in many areas a broad range of experience 
which AID would not be able to tap and 
mobilize except over a painstakingly long 
period of time. 

Building local institutions or organizations 
is clearly the most difficult of the three cate- 
gories. It demands, in addition to technical 
competence, an ability to deal with people 
and an ability to adapt known techniques to 
strange circumstances. It is the area where 
the foreigner is most likely to make mistakes 
and encounter difficulty, and where the dan- 
ger of failure is the greatest. It is also, I 
think, the most important. 

Until recently there seems to have been 
very little awareness that it is not enough 
to fund feasible projects, that a great deal 
more is needed. There must also be assist- 
ance in development planning, in the prep- 
aration of projects, and in the training of 
development planners and administrators. 
And—this is an area where the current 
machinery of AID contains few resources, but 
where California has vast experience. This 
is the reason why the Chile-California part- 
nership makes sense—not because of a mere 
similarity in topography, geography and cli- 
mate, but because these physical factors 
created specific. types of problems and be- 
cause in and programing to over- 
come these problems, the organizations of 
the State, and the people in them, gained the 
technical and administrative experience 
which we are now in a position to share with, 
and to adapt to, a country like Chile. 

I do not wish to bore you with a detailed 
enumeration of every bit and piece of the 
Official program, but neither do I wish to al- 
low the program's detractors to be able to 
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speak of its vagueness and uncertain ob- 
jectives. Let me, therefore, take the area 
of water resources as exemplary and tell you 
how, in cooperation with and at the request 
of the Chilean Government, we will proceed. 

The physical problems related to the de- 
velopment and improved use of Chile’s water 
resources are in many ways similar to the 
problems experienced in California, There- 
fore, most of these problems are subject to 
the kinds of solutions employed in California. 

California's experience also extends be- 
yond the relatively simple physical water 
problems to the more complex related prob- 
lems in the social, economic, legal, organiza- 
tional, and financing fields. It is apparent 
that effective progress toward the solution 
of Chile’s problems in water resources will 
result not from attack on any isolated water 
problem but from a broad frontal attack on 
at least a cross-cut of the problems in the 
whole field. 

Therefore, the pertinent Chilean Govern- 
ment agencies believe that the most produc- 
tive type of California assistance here would 
be a demonstration of the benefits of multi- 
purpose water resource planning where the 
interrelationship of water resources with 
other important sectors of the economy can 
be effectively pointed up through the plan- 
ning process. 

California will provide advisory services in 
this area to a Chilean planning team in such 
a practical demonstration. The area selected 
for this multipurpose development is the 
Maule River Basin. The resulting plan will 
involve, in addition to water resources, all 
other significant sectors of the social and 
economic structure including agriculture, 
transportation, marketing, education, public 
health, and industry, and will undertake to 
define, justify, and rank in order of priority 
all projects in the region. 

The concerned Chilean agencies are quite 
enthused about the possibilities of this 
demonstration, as are we in California. We 
have been assured the kind of country sup- 
port which will make this rather colossal 
organizational job go smoothly. 

Substantial and important contributions 
to this planning effort will be made by many 
different agencies of the Government of 
Chile and by other organizations. The prob- 
lems of coordinating responsibility will be 
many. California organizational experience 
will be thoroughly tested. But I think you 
will agree that for purposes of overall na- 
tional planning such coordinated multi- 
agency effort will be of great organizational 
benefit and the most practical of training 
laboratories. 

I do not know how conversant most of you 
are with the way in which the majority of 
foreign aid projects are structured, but I 
trust that you will recognize that this effort 
of ours is somewhat different in concept. 
There is no duplication here of anything that 
has gone before. This sort of thing has not 
been done before because the organizational 
resources were not available. We believe we 
can supply those resources, and so do the 
pertinent Chilean Government agencies. 
They want this kind of assistance and they 
have requested it. We are delighted to un- 
dertake the effort. 

In addition, California consultants will 
also be in Chile working with Chilean col- 
leagues in the coordination of sectoral efforts 
at the national planning level, assisting in 
the organization necessary for the develop- 
ment of long-term highway plans, assisting 
Chilean authorities in surveying Chile's edu- 
cational manpower resources and needs, 
carrying out a depth study of Chile’s mar- 
keting problems, and conducting a study of 
Chile’s needs in agricultural extension and 
education. 

This is the first, the initial, phase of our 
program—but the most important part of 
the work is the beginning. We expect to 
have these teams in the field and at work 
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starting only a little more than 1 month 
from today. 

As you perhaps know, the Chile-California 
program has already established an office in 
Sacramento, It is staffed by a deputy direc- 
tor and two secretaries, Within the next 
month I will go to Chile and set up the head- 
quarters office in Santiago. Helping me will 
be an administrative assistant and two 
Chilean secretaries. This constitutes the 
entire administrative staff. 

What I have just described is the official 
phase of the program, that covered by the 
contract between California and the US. 
Government. The total cost will be borne 
by the Governments of the United States and 
the Republic of Chile, with California sup- 
plying only her talent and experience. 
There will be no financial outlay on the part 
of the State. Federal money should produce 
more results this way than under any pre- 
vious efforts in these areas because our pro- 
gram has a flexibility not possible under the 
normal Federal programs. 

However, there is yet another phase to our 
program than thé official one, and I would 
take a few minutes more to discuss it with 
you. The Chile-California program as we 
envisage it is also intended to demonstrate 
the advantages of closer person-to-person re- 


lationships as an adjunct to the official con- - 


tacts between two governments, Again, this 
is considered to be an objective more easily 
reached through cooperation between & rela- 
tively small country such as Chile and an 
entity such as California whose own scale 
is more closely geared to that of Chile than 
to that of the huge subcontinent that con- 
stitutes the whole United States. 

Our discussions with representatives of the 
United States and Chilean Governments have 
led to a mutual agreement to stimulate broad 
participation by schools, service clubs, 

- churches, businessmen’s groups, communi- 
ties—and above all, by knowledgable in- 
formed groups such as this one. This, we 
believe, will raise the level of effectiveness 
far above that of a purely technical aid pro- 


- gram. This will be the area of the so-called 


impact project—the project that is quick 
and immediately vislble—the kind of project 
Which excites the imagination of individuals. 
It is our intention to bring this type of 
Project to the attention of the people of 
the State or some particular segment thereof 
through the medium of a private nonprofit 
trust, the California-Chile fund. This trust, 
working through an advisory committee 
broadly representative of all segments of 
California life, will coordinate the activities 
of interested groups and channel their ef- 
forts into worthwhile and helpful endeavors. 

It is not difficult to see how this would 
Work on a school-to-school basis or even 
on a community-to-community basis. Com- 
munity cultural exchanges, the assembling 
of needed school supplies, the distribution of 
Sports equipment to small and remote vil- 
lages, the thousand and one other projects 
of like nature which will channel assistance 
directly to.the area of need rather than 
through central government, will be the 
business of the California-Chile fund. We 
hope also to be able, through this vehicle, 
to tap the vast resources of private industry 
and to bring the skills and experience of pri- 
vate enterprise to bear directly on the private 
sector of the Chilean economy. 

During my recent visit to Chile I invited 
two representatives of private enterprise to 
accompany me. I asked them to determine 
means of increasing contacts between Chilean 
and California private enterprise groups— 
Private companies, trade associations, agri- 
cultural cooperatives, and others. They were 
Most helpful in identifying areas where ex- 
changes between Chilean and California busi- 
nessmen and industrialists might prove mu- 
tually beneficial. In the field of housing, for 
instance, improved techniques could do much 
to increase the volume of low-priced hous- 
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ing availabilities, Likewise, in the area of 
manufacturing productivity, especially at the 
small and medium size industry level, an ex- 
change of information on product design and 
quality control could be of benefit to the 
Chilean industrialist. There are many po- 
tentially fruitful areas for this kind of pri- 
vate cooperation, but it remains to be de- 
termined which segments of private industry 
would most benefit and in what form such 
cooperation could best be This 
is where we hope to lean heavily upon the 
advisory committee, which I mentioned 
earlier, and upon the counsel and advice of 
experienced groups such as the Pan Ameri- 
can Society. 

I previously stated that I believe one of 
the primary criteria for selecting any de- 
velopment project should be its effect in 
encouraging other investment, and pri- 
marily that means private investment, be- 
cause all of us are aware that there is no 
possibility of governmental aid large enough 
to meet the need for capital accumulation. 

I earnestly request your thoughts and rec- 
ommendations on how to stimulate increased 
private investment, both Chilean and for- 
eign, in Chilean industry. This is a very 
difficult problem, but as individuals with an 
interest in Latin America perhaps you would 
help us attempt some solution. 

You are businessmen, industrialists, finan- 
ciers, professional men; ann you are also 
knowledgeable about Latin America. This 
program needs your experience and your ex- 
pertise. It is our hope to engage everyone 
in California who has a contribution to make. 
I am confident that you have such a con- 
tribution and I would be delighted to work 
with you, to receive your ideas, and to test 
the ideas of others against the background 
of your combined experience, * * * For this 
is your program—and mine—and every Cali- 
fornian’s. 


Recrimination Deplored, Crash Research 
Sought in Smoking Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. COOLEY. . Mr. Speakér, I am 
amazed and shocked that a Member of 
the House is reported to have questioned 
and impugned the integrity of his fellow 
Members of this body. 

On Thursday, March 19, according to 
accounts in the daily press, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, Representative 
FRANK THOMPSON, JR.. made a statement 
implying that tobacco State Congress- 
men and the American Medical Associa- 
tion had made a deal whereby the AMA 
would oppose the labeling of cigarettes 
as harmful to health and the Congress- 
men in return would oppose the pending 
medicare legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey has been mis- 
quoted, for such an implication not only 
is untrue, it is fantastic, and it is an 
outrage to this House. 

I have been in touch with all develop- 
ments since the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service on January 11 is- 
sued the report “Smoking and Health,” 
warning of health hazards in the smok- 
ing of cigarettes. 

Immediately upon the release of this 
report I introduced a resolution in the 
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House calling for a crash program of re- 
search into the production, handling, 
manufacture, and use of tobacco, de- 
signed to ascertain and preserve the de- 
sirable quality factors and characteris- 
tics of tobacco products and to eliminate 
therefrom factors, properties, or sub- 
stances which may be detrimental to 
health. 

Simultaneously, I communicated with 
the heads of major tobacco companies 
proposing that they join in the research 
undertaking by contributing the physical 
facilities for a complete laboratory, to 
be operated by Government scientists 
who would render impartial conclusions 
on the research undertaken in the crash 
program. 

I then learned that the tobacco com- 
panies, working through the Tobacco 
Institute, already had under considera- 
tion a grant of $10 million to the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, for independ- 
ent research such as was contemplated in 
the resolution I had offered in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I cautioned the Tobacco 
Institute against making this grant to 
the AMA, warning that some irrespon- 
sible people, with axes to grind, would 
charge that such a research arrange- 
ment actually was an attempt to bribe 
the AMA in its position on smoking and 
health. 

But it was pointed out to me that the 
AMA already had begun research on 
smoking and health, and was ready to 
proceed immediately with a crash pro- 
gram, under a $10 million grant from the 
tobacco manufacturers, 

My advice was not heeded, and now 
wild accusations have been flourished in 
the press, on television, and on radio. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I must confess it 
never occurred to me that a Member of 
this body would broadcast an implication 
that the Members from tobacco-pro- 
ducing States had entered any kind 
of deal whereby the AMA would oppose 
the labeling of cigarettes as a health 
hazard in return for the support of these 
Members in AMA's fight against the cur- 
rent proposal for a health insurance 
plan—medicare—for the aged under so- 
cial security. 

In fact, I had no prior advice that 
AMA was to testify at all in the Federal 
Trade Commission hearings on the prop- 
osition of placing some kind of warning 
label or tag on each package of cigar- 
ettes. I doubt if any Member of this 
body from a tobacco-producing State was 
aware of AMA's position in this matter 
until an account of its statement ap- 
peared in the press. 

I hope that the gentleman from New 
Jersey will see fit to retract or explain 
to the House the statements the press 
has attributed to him. 


Mr. Speaker, research—fundamental, 
exhaustive, and impartial research—is 
the only sound and sensible approach to 
the problem presented by the report 
“Smoking and Health.” I have pointed 
out on numerous occasions that 70 mil- 
lion Americans smoke cigarettes, and I 
have expressed the opinion that many 
millions will continue to smoke. More- 
over, I have pointed out that the Federal 
and State governments collect annually 
more than $3 billion in taxes on tobacco 
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and tobacco products. It is my judg- 
ment that the Federal Government has 
a responsibility to use $5 million to $10 
million, of the $2 billion-plus it collects 
each year on tobacco, to finance a crash 
research program into the health factors 
of tobacco. 

Our Committee on Agriculture has re- 
ported the research resolution. As an in- 
dication of our desire to be completely 
fair and impartial the first witness we 
called to testify on this resolution was 
the Surgeon General and he was followed 
by the Director of the National Cancer 
Research Institute. Both supported the 
research embraced in the resolution. 
Not a single witness appeared in oppo- 
sition nor did a single member of our 
35-member committee vote against the 
resolution. Research is our answer, and 
our only answer, to the indictments that 
have been made against this great Amer- 
ican industry. 

And now, in conclusion, I will say to 
the House that it is my hope that this 
body will promptly pass the research res- 
olution and that the tobacco industry 
will participate in this research to the 
extent of building and equipping the 
laboratory facilities, for the use of im- 
partial scientists under the direction of 
Federal and State agencies, with the co- 
operation of the scientists of our colleges. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a job to do where 
the health of our citizens is paramount. 
Let us have done with recriminations 
and get on with this job. 


Floating Firetraps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the N.M.U. Pilot, published by the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, in an article on 
January 9, 1964, outlined a serious prob- 
lem concerning safety measures on for- 
eign passenger ships. 

The tragic fire on the Greek liner 
Lakonia last December called attention 


to the inadequacy of international safety 


regulations. 

I urge my colleagues to read the fol- 
lowing article which points out the need 
for revision of the International Con- 
vention for the Safety of Life at Sea of 
1948. 

The article follows: 

[From the NM. U. Pilot, Jan. 9, 1964] 
FLOATING FIRETRAPS 

The American public must be alerted to 
the hazards of booking passage on substand- 
ard foreign flag cruise ships that operate 
from U.S. ports. 

Thousands of Americans 
place their lives in jeopardy every day on 
cruises aboard foreign flag floating firetraps. 
“Take a glamorous Caribbean cruise, at far 
less than you’d expect to pay, aboard the in- 
y luxurious SS LeHarve Monarch 
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So read dozens of cruise advertisements in 
the travel section of any Sunday newspaper. 

Too often, however, included in these glow- 
ing inducements to “fun and frolic” at sea 
is a dread bonus—a ticket in a sweepstakes 
whose grim payoff could result in unspeak- 
able horror and death, 

All too often the ad writer's “incom- 
parably luxurious SS LeHarve Monarch” 
turns out to be a revamped over-age 
freighter, converted overnight coaster or & 
wornout passenger liner, painted and 
patched against her long overdue date at the 
scrap yard. 

She looks fine to the landsman, who didn’t 
know, and now perhaps has noticed for the 
first time that she doesn't fly the U.S. flag. 
But if the LeHarve Monarch was under U.S. 
registry she would be ruled unseaworthy by 
the U.S. Coast Guard. 

There is a vast difference in the safety 
regulations which apply to ships of different 
countries. It can be a difference of life or 
death. 

The safety regulations of the United 
States are the most stringent in the world. 
They set up strict design rules covering bulk- 
heading and compartmentation. Cables and 
other electrical installations are required to 
meet high insulation standards. Fire doors, 
loadlines, sprinkler and detection systems are 
closely specified. Extensive firefighting 
equipment is required. 

Draperies and furnishings must be of fire- 
resistant materials. The use of wood is 
rigidly restricted. 

U.S. ship designers have virtually elim- 
inated the use of wood as a construction 
material. A prime example is the super- 
liner SS United States. Her only two fixed 
wooden installations are the butcher’s block 
in the galley and the grand piano in the 
lounge. 

A traveler who takes passage on a foreign 
ship, especially one of the many older vessels 
which are still in service, will find rich, 
often handsome * * * but highly flammable 
*-* * wood paneling throughout the ship. 

Such was the case with the Greek liner 
Lakonia which caught fire last month in the 
east Atlantic with a loss of 129 lives while on 
an 11-day Christmas cruise from England to 
Madeira and the C: Islands. 

The Lakonia, built in 1930 as the SS Johan 
Van Oldenbarnevelt for service to the East 
Indies, had great quantities of solid Dutch 
woodwork common to ships of that era. 

When political troubles developed in Dutch 
Far East colonies, her run was changed to 
Australia. 

She later sailed out of New York and Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., carrying groups of students 
on round-the-world voyages and passengers 
on cruise runs. 

She had six fires in a row in 1950 which 
proved to be the work of a firebug. Some 
of the ship's officers were reportedly so ap- 
prehensive of a holocaust at sea that they 
secretly contacted the Coast Guard to insure 
the holding of shipboard fire drills. 

The ship was sold in 1962 to Greek owners 
who changed her name to Lakonia and put 
her into cruise service out of England. In 
1963 the odds caught up with the Lakonia. 
She foundered as her burning hulk was being 
towed to port. Rescue ships picked up most 
of her 1,029 passengers and crew—living, in- 
jured, and dead. 

The U.S. Coast Guard does what is gen- 
erally acknowledged as a fine Job of enforc- 
ing the rigid construction and operating 
standards that make U.S. ships the safest in 
the world. It is nearly helpless, however, 
to protect Americans from the hazards of 
traveling on unseaworthy foreign-flag ships 
which operate out of U.S. ports. 

Each nation has its own safety code and 
only the nation itself can enforce compli- 
ance.» Basic sea safety standards on the in- 
ternational level are at the subminimum 
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levels outlined In the International Conven- 
tion for the Safety of Life at Sea of 1948. 

A more recent, but still wholly inadequate, 
set of international maritime safety regula- 
tions were drafted in 1960, 4 years after the 
Andrea Doria-Stockholm disaster. But even 
this inadequate safety convention has yet 
8 be ratified by a majority of maritime na- 

ions. 

Federal law in this country empowers the 
Coast Guard to inspect foreign vessels sery- 
ing U.S. ports and even to deny them the 
right to carry passengers out of this port. 

In practice, however, Coast Guard efforts 
to enforce any vestige of decent safety prac- 
tice on foreign ships are hamstrung by vast 
loopholes in the International safety codes 
and by the U.S. State Department which is 
sensitive to complaints from foreign shipping 
interests who protest any attempts at the 
enforcement of safety regulations. 

In many respects, the international safety 
conventions serve not as a safeguard for the 
ship passenger and seaman, but as a con- 
venient legal barrier behind which foreign 
shipowners are enabled to operate vessels - 
with little or no genuine regard for safety of 
life at sea. 

This was graphically demonstrated a few 
years ago when the Italian-owned Liberian- 
flag passenger liner SS Nassau was sold to 
Mexican interests and renamed SS Acapulco, 
The ship, a tired old P. & O. steamer bullt 
in Britain in 1923, ran out of New York as 
a cruise ship where her low rates attracted 
many passengers. 

Flying the flag of Liberia, a signatory na- 
tion to the International Safety Convention 
of 1948, her owners operated under what 
amounted to a legal waiver from U.S. safety 
inspections. 

On her transfer to the Mexican flag, she 
was immediately declared unseaworthy by 
the Coast Guard and prohibited from sailing 
in and out of U.S, ports. Not that she was 
less seaworthy than when sailing out of 
New York under the Liberian flag; she be- 
came subject to Coast Guard jurisdiction 
because Mexico was not a signatory nation 
to the International Convention for Safety 
of Life at Sea. 

This was soon remedied by the scratch 
of a pen. Mexico became a signatory nation 
and the 40-year-old Acapulco was enabled to 
rejoin the growing fleet of foreign-flag vessels 
in stages of seaworthiness which of- 
fer cruise and transoceanic services out of 
U.S. ports. 

There are many famous foreign ocean 
liners today that could not get Coast Guard 
clearance as American ships. Fortunately, 
not many are put to the test of a severe 
emergency. 

There's general agreement that the Italian 
liner Andrea Doria would not have sunk after 
colliding with the Stockholm in 1956 if she 
had been constructed to U.S. standards of 
compartmentation. American ships are built 
to survive the flooding of any two compart- 
ments without danger and without causing 
the ship to list. 

Few passengers on the Liberte, formerly 
the German liner Europa, which was op- 
erated by the French Line for years after 
World War I, realized they were traveling on 
a ship that caused marine experts to specu- 
late on “how the ship ever hung together.” 

The ship, designed to be a smaller, slower 
vessel, was lengthened during her construc- 
tion. As a result she twice developed serious 
cracks. She was also plagued by fires caused 
by inadequate electrical installations. Never- 
theless, she was operated by the French until! 
they could replace her, 

When the popular British liner Mauretania 
was finally scrapped she was revealed to be 
a “floating tinderbox“ with shavings and 
sawdust up to 3 and 4 feet deep between her 
bulkheads as a result of a succession of con- 
versions made in her wood-paneled quarters 
during her lifespan. 
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The cruise operations of so-called shoe- 
string” or “fly-by-night” shiplines put the 
unsuspecting passenger in the way of even 
more serious hazards, 

A notorious example was Bernstein Line's 
Silver Star, a former Canadian corvette re- 
bullt into a’ passenger ship, which until re- 
cently ran out of New York, in the summer, 
that is. She was not certified for winter 
service in the Atlantic and therefore shifted 
operations to Fort Lauderdale in that season. 

The Ariadne, now advertised as a luxury 
steamship, running from Miami to the West 
Indies, was formerly in ferry service between 
Sweden and England. 

Two other foreign-fiag ships billed as lux- 
ury cruise ships out of Florida are the former 
coastwise overnight boats to New England, 
the Yarmouth and Evangeline. A Greek line 
now operates the venerable old Monarch of 
Bermuda in cruise seryice under the name 
Arkadia. The Monarch was sold to her new 
owner after she was nearly destroyed in a 
Shipyard fire. 

Perhaps the strangest foreign-flag ship 
transportation offered to unwary tourists in 
recent years was the Arosa Kulm. Swiss 
speculators bought the American Banker, a 
vintage freighter built in the First World 
War and later converted to carry a hundred 
Passengers. They rebuilt her to carry 985 
Passengers and ran her out of New York. 

Shipping men, including Coast Guard in- 
Spectors who can't be quoted, are still shak- 
ing their heads at the old Mallory Line coast- 
wise freighter Medina which was converted 
into one of the “luxury cruise liners” now 
running out of Florida. 

In this ship the newly installed air-con- 
ditioning vents reportedly go through the 
fire doors for the length of the ship. This 
means that instead of being barred by the 
fire doors, a blaze could roar through the 
entire ship as in a giant flue. 

Many fast-buck cruise ships still carry 
nested life boats, stacking two or three 
Smaller boats inside a single large boat to 
Bave deck space. This type of life-saving 
&pparatus has long been outlawed on ships 
under the registry of responsible maritime 
nations. 

The ship cruise business is booming beyond 
All expectations as greater segments of the 
American population get more leisure time 
and more money to spend. The grim pros- 
pect of still more disasters at sea will also 
Brow greater unless the public is alerted to 
‘the hazards of traveling on the increasing 
number of substandard and unsafe foreign- 
flag ships. 


What Are Fads? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
šert into the Recorp an editorial from 
the Desplaines Valley News, a weekly 
Publication in Argo, II., discussing in a 
Most fascinating fashion the forms of 
Present-day expansion. 

In view of continued debate on the 
National scene over the expansion or 
erosion of our personal liberties, this edi- 
torial casts an interesting light. 

The editorial follows: 

Wat ARE Faps? 

One hears a lot today about fads. Some 
fads will come along and few people will at- 
tempt to follow the pattern, while other fads 


appear and practically all persons follow it 
to some degree. 
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In our society, people are trying to find 
their place in the scheme of things, at all 
times searching for thelr collective place, 
while as individuals seeking identity or indi- 
vidual place. 

Society, after all, is a compatible group 
relationship. Little leeway is left the non- 
conformist, for mass psychology is rather a 
powerful force in human affairs. It builds 
up from the squealing crowds at the record 
hops to the roars in the bleachers during 
baseball or football games, or in watching 
title boxing matches. 

Young people, particularly, are eager to 
follow fads, to fit in with their group, to con- 
form and to experiment. They will conform 
to the trivial and bizarre as much as to the 
stable and constructive. 

In order to retain identity with his peers, 
the teenager must find joys of friendship, the 
happiness of doing something together plus 
the feeling that all is right if the collective 
group all participate in the same behavior. 

Stray from the path of conformity and 
one becomes labeled eccentric or oddball, 
if not worse. Work together and imitate 
the team, then you mingle and belong. 

Fads, in a sense, are a means of self- 
expression. They express the desire of the 
individual to experiment, yet conform to his 
ideals. 

Fad with shortcomings die a natural 
death. Only those which express the dig- 
nity of a person usually remain. Teenage 
fads are merely ripples in the sea of life. 
They begin to express rebellion, but are 
really expressions of cooperation within 
their group. 

In a sense, ohe can mold this urge to a 
pattern of good and harmony as unity and 
harmony is the desire of most people. 

While the world has probably never before 
experienced such bitterness and discord as 
appears among mankind today, it is be- 
coming obvious that the various groups are 
really seeking identity—a desire to be like 
someone else. 

Khrushchey and other Russian leaders be- 
lieve they will bury the Nation with the 
largest achievements. Yet, what these lead- 
ers really seek is to foster the same ideal 
or concept. widespread in our American peo- 
ple in their own citizens. 

What they are missing, in other words, is 
the freedom of expression in their attempts 
to force mass conformity. When a nation 
attempts to regiment freedom of expres- 
sion, it flounders in confusion, for it binds 
the solution in chains. 

For to limit freedom of expression is to 
limit experimentation. Virtually all prog- 
ress within our civilization today was the 
result of fads and experimentation, When 
the motorcar was invonted, it first was a 
fad. When the airplane was introduced, it 
was a fad to take a short hop in one of the 
machines. 

When radio and telephones were intro- 
duced, they were first fads, then later be- 
came essential to modern life. Color tele- 
vision today is a fad, but is already on its 
way to becoming a necessity. 

Television programs were limited to 12 
channels until high-frequency waves al- 
lowed double the channels. Now, everyone 
will have a choice to twist the dial to some- 
thing he individually likes not something 
that three or four broadcasting systems de- 
cide he should watch. 

Dictatorship can never hold down for 
long that freedom of expression. The very 
challenge of being chained results in at- 
tempts to escape. 

Someone is always trying to experiment, 
to transform, to attempt something new. 
There always remains the desire to become 
unique in the mass; to contribute a bit 
toward the total progress, 

The fad is the response of genuine com- 
munity action. Know its attraction, its ap- 
peal, and its place in conformity. 
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Panama Canal Crisis: Zone Residents 


Shun Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. HARSHA: Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of Congress who has tried to fol- 
low the current crisis on the Isthmus of 
Panama closely, I have found that the 
absence of objective reporting in the mass 
news media of the United States truly 
appalling. 

Thus it was indeed refreshing to read 
in the March 7, 1964, issue of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor a factual and forth- 
right news story by Ralph K. Skinner, 
special correspondent of the Monitor. As 
this news story contains important in- 
formation and provides reliable docu- 
mentation on the normal working pat- 
tern of 13,000 to 16,000 Panamanians who 
are employed in the Canal Zone and on 
recent actions and views of certain Pana- 
manian leaders, I quote it as a part of 
my remarks: 

ZONE RESIDENTS SHUN PANAMA 
(By Ralph K. Skinner) 

Bal o. ©.Z.—An estimated 13,000 to 
16,000 Panamanians enter the Canal Zone 
each day to work. The majority are em- 
ployed by the Panama Canal Company or a 
component of the U.S. Armed Forces. 

Others may be employed in clubs, unof- 
ficial service organizations, or as domestics 
and gardeners. 

These Panamanians enter and leave the 
Canal Zone without hindrance, because 
there is no bar whatsoever to traffic in or 
out of the zone. 

Commercial trucks from Panama, buses 
from Panama, and private cars from Panama 
are all seen throughout the Canal Zone daily. 

But U.S. citizens from the Canal Zone are 
not entering Panama—especially not in cars 
with Canal Zone license plates. This broad 
statement is backed by a careful estimate 
made by officials here that 95 percent of the 
Americans living in the Canal Zone have not 
entered Panama since January 9. 

Even Panamanians who live in the Canal 
Zone do not take their cars into their own 
country with Canal Zone plates on them. 

The relatively few North Americans ven- 
turing out of the Canal Zone into Pan- 
ama is due to a feeling that Panama is 
not safe for U.S. residents of the Canal 
Zone. 

This feeling persists because the Pana- 
manian people have been filled with anti- 
U.S. propoganda so strong that acts against 
Americans are considered patriotic. 

EDITORIAL PRINTED 

The newspapers and radio stations have 
not slacked their tempo of propaganda 
since January 10. There is continuing pres- 
sure to convince the Panamanian people that 
the United States is guilty of aggression, 
physical and economic, although impartial 
5 investigators find no evidence 

As late as February 19, La Prensa, owned 
by President Chiiari and his brother, printed 
in an editorial that Panamanians have not 
much faith in the Organization of American 
States (OAS) investigating . The edi- 
torial continues, We should not lose time 
in taking the case to the United Nations. 
We cannot forget that the diplomatic pow- 
er of the United States will use all its 
means to convince, pressure, or buy the al- 
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lies it needs to influence the verdict rela- 
tive to her criminal acts in the Canal Zone.” 

Former President T. Gabriel Duque at- 
tacks the United States consistently in his 
normally conservative daily, La Estrella. 
This paper reported that American troops 
machinegunned defenseless Panamanians on 
January 9 in a plaza far removed from the 
Panama City-Canal Zone border which U.S. 
troops never crossed. This palpable false- 
hood has never been corrected. 

COMMUNIST ROLE STUDIED 


Harmodio Arias, Jr., Deputy in the Na- 
tional Assembly and a principal in the con- 
trol of four major newspapers and a radio 
chain, has not denied the report published 
twice in the local press that he told 50 
newsmen, “We should lynch the savage Zon- 
ians.” 

The Panama Government has continued 
to deny that the violence, rioting, burning of 
cars and property, looting, and killing done 
by Panamanians during the disturbances 
starting January 9 were incited by Commu- 
nists or Castro-type agitators. 

On this point, OAS investigators now back 
in Washington tend to agree, although they 
state that while Communists may not have 
incited the crowds that surged through parts 
of Panama City close to the Canal Zone 
boundary, they did play a part in their ac- 
tivities. 

The mob actions have been termed by 
Government officials to be the patriotic in- 
dignation of a people angry at the United 
States. 

But U.S. observers of the mobs along the 
Canal Zone boundary saw well-known Cu- 
ban-trained and Soviet-trained agitators 
leading the action. 


The Real Man Comes Through 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, the mil- 
lions of Americans who watched Presi- 
dent Johnson being interviewed on tele- 
vision by a team of brilliant reporters no 
doubt will agree with the comment below 
that “the performance was flawless be- 
cause it was the man and not a perform- 
ance at all.” 


The comments below were made in T. 
A. McInerny’s authoritative newsletter 
for Independent Editorial Services, Ltd. 
I hope we will have more of these visits“ 
with the American people. Here is the 
McInerny comment: 

Wastincton.—There had been sneering 
and wisecracking about President Johnson's 

of television until the hour-long 
interview last Sunday night, March 15. In 
that hour a new personality emerged upon 
the Nation. From Republican and Demo- 
crats alike it was confirmed that this was 
probably the most human, most honest ap- 
pearance any President has ever made on the 
relentless, medium of television. 
The performance was flawless because it was 
the man and not a performance at all. This 
is the Johnson that his friends know, his 
family knows and the Johnson who will 
probably be known to the world for many 
years to come. The calm, strong and com- 
passionate man was interviewed by the 
sharpest performers in the business. Upon 
them seemed to settle a calm, in the realiza- 
tion that here, a new and great leader was 
being seen. æ 
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Our Meaningful Heritage of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
Elbert B. Rose, of Bridgeton, N.J., his- 
torian and Lincoln scholar, has been 
awarded the top essay award again this 
year by Freedom Foundation of Valley 
Forge for his essay, “Our Meaningful 
Heritage of Freedom.” 

Mr. Rose is a consistent winner of 
Freedom Foundation Essay Awards. He 
has entered in the competition 10 times 
and has received awards 10 times, 2 
of which, including this year’s, have 
been the best in their fleld. 

It is a real privilege for me to call his 
award-winning essay for 1964 to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert “Our 
Meaningful Heritage of Freedom,” by 
Elbert Rose in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Our MEANINGFUL HERITAGE or FREEDOM 

Despite all that has occurred in the past 
325 years, the heritage left to us by our fore- 
fathers has meaning in the world today. 

Liberty, patriotism, courage, industry, and 
initiative—these are the principles that have 
made America great. These are the prin- 
ciples that have will continue to sustain us 
in the years to come. 

It does not minimize the problems faced 
by our forefathers to say that the world in 
which we find ourselves is in a state of 
chaos and confusion, 

Everywhere the evil forces of communism 
press against the frontiers of the free world, 
Crisis follows crisis. What the future may 
hold for us and for those unborn cannot be 
foretold. 

Of one thing, however, we may be certain. 
The eternal verities by which men live will 
not lose their luster, Im the critical days 
ahead the values that are so essentially a part 
of the American tradition will be those that 
have always guided man in his long journey 
from darkness to light. 

We have seen in the history of our country 
how, in generations past, this Nation has re- 
peatedly been brought out of confusion be- 
cause patriotic heroes stood fast, 

They were not ordinary men. They were 
men who shared with Patrick Henry the noble 
sentiment, “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” They were men who would have 
scorned the shareful motto, “Better Red than 
dead.“ 

They held in their keeping the safety and 
progress of the Republic. They kept alight 
the lamp of liberty because they refused to 
betray their spiritual heritage by abandon- 
ing the eternal values embodied in the con- 
cepts of truth, Justice, mercy, and high re- 
gard for the integrity of their fellow men. 

I know that I do not need to point out the 
value of perpetuating our American heritage. 
I am certain that we agree on the need to 
inculcate in the younger generation a sound 
knowledge of American history. 

I fear the privilege of living in the United 
States in an atmosphere of liberty often 
suffers the same fate as many of the other 
good things in our lives. They dre often 
taken for granted and treated with indiffer- 
ence, 

We must reaweken to the meaning of citi- 
zenship in this land of ours. We are put on 
notice that we owe our country a firmer loy- 
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alty, a more active patriotism. This recog- 
nition is a stimulant for all of us, 

The to America lies in certain atti- 
tudes that have become too common. 

First, there Is the attitude of certain so- 
phisticates and pseudointellectuals who ridi- 
cule the idea of patriotism and the feeling of 
reverence for our great charters of freedom. 

Second, there is the ignorance of the 
American tradition on the part of a large 
body of our countrymen. 

Third, there is the apathy toward our na- 
tional traditions by those who have knowl- 
edge of them but think of them as true but 
trite. 

Patriotism must mean more than merely 
cheering when the flag goes by. It must be 
active, not passive, deep rooted, not super- 
ficial. 

As American citizens we must be vigilant 
and unwavering in defending our form of 
Government and our way of life. 

Civilizations have perished because indi- 
viduals ceased to have a fighting faith in 
their cause and in themselves. 

Our abundance and power among nations 
is attributable only to the principles that 
all men of this land should be forever free 
and be allowed to pursue happiness in their 
own manner, with the least possible inter- 
ference or direction from government. 

These principles were set down in the Dec- 
laration ‘of Indepéndence and were made le- 
gal guarantees in our Federal Constitution. 
In the composition of the latter document, 
painstaking care was taken to preserve its 
meaning and intent. A system of checks 
and balances was decreed for our Government 
to forever eliminate the possibility of dicta- 
torial rule by the executive, the judiciary, 
or the legislative branch. 

The most specific language was employed 
to protect the individual freedoms of all 
Americans, and the right of redress for 
wrong, whether by Government, individuals, 
or private groups, was made amply clear. 

It is paradoxical that many of the attacks 

on our Constitution have been launched in 
the name of the very freedoms it guaran- 
teed. 
It is on these grounds today that the Com- 
munists, who have pledged to destroy our 
form of government, insist in the courts that 
freedom of speech, assembly and press, which 
are our heritage, guarantees them the right 
to go about, quite openly, with their sedi- 
tious and traitorous programs. 

It should be sufficient to say that our 
constitutional liberties are constantly under 
attack and the enemy is winning. He is 
winning because the average American either 
is apathetic to the patriotism which burned 
80 brightly in our society during the first 150 
years of our Independence or because he ac- 
cepts at face value the false promises of 
those who hold alien philosophies. 

When I was a boy, I was taught that just 
about everyone who fought for American 
inde was a patriot, and it was im- 
plied, at least, that the superpatriots were 
these who made the extra sacrifice in the 
cause of freedom, such as Nathan Hale. 

Today, this term is being used in applica- 
tion to everyone who believes in our Consti- 
tution and an assorted lot of extremists who 
don’t. The inclusion of crackpot elements 
under the same covering term as is applied 
to those who are truly patriotic is a studied 
and calculated attempt to discredit those 
of us who sincerely believe in our constitu- 
tional system. ) 

But there is one certain way to defeat such 
not-so-subtle attempts to discredit true 
patriotism. That is through the avenues 
still left open to us by the existing guaran- 
tees of our Constitution—the ballot. Your 
vote in behalf of patriotic candidates can 
and should be as powerful as the muskets 
in the hands of the minutemen. 

In addition, it would be well if all Ameri- 
cans were a little prouder of their patriotism, 
as you are. I think former President Eisen- 
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hower expressed this belief best when he 
said recently: 

“Too many of us Americans have become 
80 sophisticated that we are inclined to 
think of any honest emotion, including a 
Public display of patriotism, as corny. It 
is hard for me to imagine anyone being 
ashamed of patriotism, yet there itis. And 
this attitude can scarcely fail to seep down 
to our children.” 

General Eisenhower also recommended 
that American parents spend more time with 
their children in discussions of the proud 
and idealistic traditions of our country. 

All of us, particularly you and I who are 
80 aware of the dangers America faces, must 
work toward a rebirth of patriotism if we 
are to halt the erosion of our constitutional 
rights and restore the freedoms which our 
forefathers meant us to have. 

Let us explain to our children the im- 
portance of historical events. Let's point out 
the significance of our national holidays. 
Let's make sure they understand the why 
of American history. 

The history of America is the record of the 
experiences upon which our institutions are 
built. If we are to keep and develop these 
institutions, we must learn the names, dates, 
Places, sacrifices, and splendors that make 
5 the story of human experience in Amer- 
ca. 


Today America is challenged by history. 
We can meet that challenge only if we un- 
Gerstand that heritage. 

The challenge can neither be declined nor 
ignored. The forfeit is freedom—national 
and personal alike. 

Let's think of the cherished principles that 
are enunicated in founding documents when 
We observe the anniversary of our independ- 
dence. Let us remind ourselves that if our 
constitutional freedoms are destroyed, then 
all freedom itself will vanish from the earth. 
Let us not forget that it was our revolution, 
Our beliefs and courage, which set the pat- 
tern followed by other nations throughout 
the world in winning their own independence. 

And let us always keep in mind that what 
Made our forefathers sacrifice their lives for 
this country was patriotism, but not of the 
simple type which has been exhibited in a 
thousand wars and revolutions since the be- 
Binning of time. It was the true and dedi- 
cated patriotism which is so firmly rooted 
in human rights, individual liberties and 
- Personal freedoms. 

We cannot, indeed we shall not desecrate 
the graves of those great patriots who died 
that we may be free by supinely abandon- 
ing the fruits of their victory. 

It is your fight, and mine, and our chil- 
dren's. With firm dedication to the prin- 
ciples of our historic heritage, we will win. 


Limitations on Meat Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA j 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked consent to insert in the RECORD 
the statement I prepared for presenta- 
tion to the House Rules Committee in 
Support of my request to make germane 
the provisions of H.R. 10345 to the 
cotton-wheat bill, H.R. 6196. 

The statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose in appearing is 
to ask the committee, when granting the 
Tule on the cotton-wheat bill, H.R. 6196, 
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to make germane the provisions of H.R. 10345 
or any of the identical bills introduced on 
March 11, 1964. All of these bills are similar 
to the bill offered by Senator MANSFIELD and 
others in the Senate, placing a limit on beef 
imports. 

These bills, introduced in both the House 
and the Senate, do not go as far as most of 
us feel they should go in the limitation of 
beef imports, but they are a step in the 
right direction—they are a compromise be- 
tween what the State Department has given 
to the importing nations and what the beef 
producers of this country feel they should 
be required to live with. As a compromise 
they have the approval of most livestock 
organizations. 

At the outset, I should point out that 
while it is absolutely essential that Congress 
immediately assume jurisdiction over the 
subject of meat import quotas if American 
agriculture is to be saved from further ruina- 
tion (and I shall dwell upon this need 
later) —there is no other way that this prob- 
lem can be met, except as an amendment to 
this cotton and wheat bill. 

An amendment similar to this was re- 
jected by the other body on a final vote of 
44 to 46. Had two votes been changed in 
the Senate this provision would be before 
the House in regular form. Under the cir- 
cumstances, however, only this committee 
can remedy this serious error. The Senate 
subcommittee has been holding hearings on 
this problem and have heard the testimony 
of a number of witnesses, but, that body 
has now gone into continuous session on 
civil rights and the hearings have been dis- 
continued, Only the Lord and Mixx MANS- 
FIELD know when hearings can be resumed— 
when legislation which the Senate commit- 
tee may sponsor may be considered and 
passed—probably not this session. The re- 
sult will be that the beef market will con- 
tinue to be flooded—agricultural income will 
be further reduced—more farmers will be 
driven from the land—more land will have 
to be rented or purchased by the Government 
and the war on poverty will have lost its first 
and most important battle. 

If, however, this committee makes this 
amendment germane to the bill under con- 
sideration today—the cotton-wheat bill— 
then this bill, as amended, can go back to 
the Senate, the amendment can be adopted 
without delay and this farm legislation can 
immediately become law. Otherwise there 
is no chance for passage this year. 


Livestock is the basic industry of a great 
part of our country. Stockmen are con- 
fronted with a kind of competition they 
cannot hope to meet. They do not ask to 
have all imports of beef cut off, but they 
do belieye they have the primary claim to 
the American market. 

In 1963 beef imports amounted to 18 
billion pounds, carcass weight equivalent, on 
about 4 billion pounds live weight. 
Translating this into 1,000 pound beef, im- 
ports were equal to 4 million head. Not only 
does this represent 11 percent of all the beef 
consumed domestically—but it was more 
beef than was produced and marketed in 
the States of North and South Dakota, 
Wyoming, and Colorado combined in the 
year of 1962. These four States are recog- 
nized as great beef-producing areas. The 
American farmer is required to reduce pro- 
duction, in this country, by an area the size 
of these four States in order to accommo- 
date these beef imports. 

Putting it another way—the USDA esti- 
mates that nationwide it required the pro- 
duction of 28 acres to produce and market 
a 1,000-pound beef. Using the figure of 20 
acres, however, we find that beef imports 
alone displaced the production of 80 million 
acres. We haye before us today a bill in- 
tended to establish acreage limitations on 
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wheat. The entire wheat allotment in the 
Nation is only 55 million acres. Suppose 
some of these acres, frozen into wheat pro- 
duction, could be used for meat produc- 
tion—would the U.S. Treasury have to guar- 
antee price supports and reduce grain acre- 
ages—of course not—that acreage could go 
into beef production and the 270,000 fami- 
lies who were forced from the farm in the 
past 3 years would still be producing and 
earning and using the land for the purpose 
for which God intended—instead of being 
squeezed out of business through imports. 

Let’s put it another way—if the 4 million 
head which came into this country and onto 
American tables at full market value had 
been produced in this country, instead of 
being imported, they would have consumed 
20 billion pounds of feed grain in addition 
to the roughage production of millions of 
acres, which is a complete waste to the na- 
tional economy if not harvested by livestock. 
In terms of corn it would have required 350 
million bushels. Certainly this would have 
made a tremendous difference in the amount 
of feed grain the Government has been re- 
quired to purchase and place in storage or 
give away all over the world under Public 
Law 480. 

Mr. Chairman, 1963 was a year of disaster 
for the American livestock industry. Prices 
dropped 25 to 30 percent. Gross cash income 
from cattle marketings fell more than $350 
million last year and helped account for a 
decline of 3 percent in net farm income in 
1963. This figure of loss was partially, at 
least, responsible for the farm parity ratio 
droppnig to 76 percent in December of 1963, 
the lowest since the depression days of the 
1930's, 

CAUSE 

Many today are asking about the cause of 
this great increase in imports into this coun- 
try. They are saying why have they jumped 
from 2.2 million pounds in 1959 and 1.7 mu- 
lion pounds in 1960, and 2.4 million pounds 
in 1961 to 3.9 million pounds in 1962 and 
4.1 million pounds in 1963? 

The answer is because of a protectionist 
attitude displayed by other trading countries 
of the world who close their own doors to 
imports while getting free access to ours. 
Until 1960 and 1961 England and the Com- 
mon Market countries were a good outlet for 
free world beef. They raised their tariff 
rates, either by direct tariff hikes or by some 
method of import tax. The United States 
has done none of this with the result that 
this country has become a “dumping 
ground” for 60 percent of all beef offered 
for export by the rest of the world. 

Some of the principal importers into this 
country completely ban any beef imports 
into their countries. This is true of 
Australia and New Zealand, the two coun- 
tries responsible for 70 percent of our im- 
ports, and yet not one pound of beef can be 
exported to either of these countries. 

WHY LEGISLATION Is NECESSARY 


Acting under authority granted them in 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 the State 
Department has entered into an agreement 
with Australia, New Zealand, and Ireland 
to reduce beef imports in 1964 by 6 percent 
under the 1963 level. A reduction of 6 per- 
cent of the 11 percent of domestic consump- 
tion that was imported means that the 1964 
imports would equal 10.4 percent of our 
domestic consumption, 

The agreement, however, exempts such 
items as canned, cured, and cooked beef, 
veal and mutton. All exporting nations have 
to do is to increase their exports of these 
items and they can more than make up the 
difference. Actually, we may well see im- 
ports increased because of this exemption. 

In addition to the loopholes in the agree- 
ment itself, the agreement hands to import- 
ing nations the 3.7-persent growth factor 
in the United States. 
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Beef imports haye glutted the American 
market at the 1962 and 1963 levels. How 
can this surplus be reduced if we give to 
importers the growth factor in addition to 
the surpluses which already have broken 
our market? 

In conclusion—the executive branch has 
failed the American farmer and stockman. 
On January 28, Mr. Ronald R. Renne, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture said, “Today the 
United States is the only major beef market 
without any quantitative restrictions and 
with a very nominal fixed import duty." We 
have become the “dumping ground” of the 
free world. The agreement with Australia, 
New Zealand, and Ireland will not materially 
reduce imports. Imports must be reduced 
to prevent a more serious price bust in beef 
prices and to prevent agricultural chaos. 
Agriculture is a basic industry, and our na- 
tional economy cannot be strong if this basic 
industry is weak. H.R. 10345, imposing effec- 
tive quotas on meat imports, will be effective 
and is absolutely essential to promote an op- 
timistic economic climate in which the meat 
producers of this Nation can operate. 

H.R. 10845 can only be considered and 
passed if this committee in granting the 
rule on this legislation makes the provisions 
of this bill, or similar bills, germane. 

Addendum: The March 30 issue of US. 
News & World Report in describing the war 
on poverty says, among other things, “Under 
the new plan, the Government would give 
the farmer up to $1,500 as a gift. This would 
buy seed, fertilizer and 10 beef cows—and 
raise his net farm income to $2,000 a year, 
according to officials.” This is fine—but this 
program will increase domestic beef produc- 
tion. Where will this beef go unless imports 
are curtailed? 

On March 20, Senator HUBERT H. HUM- 
Purty, Senate majority whip, is quoted by 
the AP as calling “for curtailment of beef 
imports and predicted President Johnson 
will act to offset declining cattle prices.” He 
was quoted as saying This is the No. 1 eco- 
nomic farm issue in the country right now.” 
If Senator HUMPHREY'S statement is true 
then certainly President Johnson would sup- 
port this beef import limitation as part of 
the cotton-wheat bill. 7 


Discrimination — And Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mil- 
burn P. Akers, former editor of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, in an article of Monday, 
March 23, discusses “Discrimination and 
Justice.” 

The commentary deals to a great ex- 
tent with the Illinois State FEPC ruling, 
but obviously it bears a practical appli- 
cation to title VII of the civil rights bill, 
as well as to the discussion on the floor 
of the House when that part of the bill 
was considered, 

I insert the article at this point into 
the Recorp for the attention of the 
Members: 

DISCRIMINATION—AND JusTICE 
(By Milburn P. Akers) 

“Discrimination,” as the word is ordinarily 
employed today, is an ugly thing. For the 
word, in its present-day usage, connotes 
prejudice—the prejudice of a majority di- 
rected against a defenseless minority, It is 
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usually applied to malpractices, real or fan- 
cied, in the realms of race or religion. 

There is, however, another form of dis- 
crimination that has come into being; the 
discrimination of an organized, articulate 
minority as directed against a single segment 
of an unorganized majority. It is a form 
of discrimination in which government, 
State, or Nation, too frequently joins with 
the organized minority at the expense of 
the unorganized majority. 

The recent ruling in the Motorola case by 
Examiner Robert E. Bryant of the Illinois 
Fair Employment Practices Commission is 
a prime example of organized minority dis- 
crimination, aided and abetted by govern- 
ment, alded an unorganized majority—if, in 
fact, there is such a thing as a majority in 
this country. 

Bryant held that a general ability test 
used by Motorola in selecting prospective 
employees was inequitable in that, in his 
judgment, it discriminated against Negroes. 
Some Negro applicants, lacking in educa- 
tional and cultural advantages possessed by 
some white applicants, were assumed by him 
to be the object of discrimination. He or- 
dered the company to stop using the test. 

The examiner's ruling will probably be 
reversed by the full commission. Nonethe- 
less, it illustrates a trend. An employer is 
supposed to conduct his business as a so- 
cial welfare institution. He is to be required 
to provide employment for individuals, 
merely because they belong to a so-called 
minority group, irrespective of the abilities 
possessed by them, 

Who is being discriminated against? The 
employer? Yes. But so, too, are applicants, 
whether white or colored, who possess ability 
and aptitude. 

Society is responsible, in many such cases, 
for the fact that some applicants lack the- 
cultural and educational background to pass 
such tests, But is that sufficient reason to 
require an employer to make up for the 
failures of society? 

Is Motorola responsible for the fact that 
some applicants, irrespective of racé, lack 
requisite education and aptitude required 
in specific jobs? 

The responsibility for such lacks, whether 
found in a white or a colored applicant, is 
not that of industry. Sometimes it is the 
fault of the applicant himself. Many times 
society and government are responsible. 

Why then should business firms be penal- 
ized for the failures of others? Why then 
should qualified applicants be penalized for 
the failures of others? 

The Motorola case illustrates discrimina- 
tion; the discrimination engaged in by those 
who would correct the evils and shortcom- 
ings found in our society by discrimination 
against others. 

There has been far too much talk about 
discrimination. The tyranny of a minority 
is as bad as the tyranny of a majority. 

We need to be more concerned in this 
country with justice; justice for the minor- 
ities and Justice for the so-called majority 
as well, For there is no majority in the 
United States in the sense the word is ordi- 
narily employed. A majority, even in the 
political sense, is a temporary grouping of 
minorities. 

The Negro is entitled to justice. Justice 
demands he have equal opportunity. Jus- 
tice doesn't require that he have preferen- 
tial treatment; justice, in fact, should deny 
preferential treatment to any individual or 
group. It should also preclude discrimina- 
tion against any individual or group, includ- 
ing industry. 

A society or a government that has failed 
to provide equal opportunities for its cit- 
izens—opportunities which, 1f availed of, 
would correct many inequities—shouldn't 
penalize others for its failures. It should 
tackle the root cause of those failures. 

Today's trend, as illustrated in the Mo- 
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torola case, is toward the welfare state: an 
economic and social system which stifles 
incentive by reducing all to a common de- 
nominator. Aptitude’ and ability, the char- 
acteristics which the Motorola test sought 
to determine in mMmdividuals, would be dis- 
regarded. The self-sufficient, the able and 
the creative will be reduced in status to that 
of the dependent, the 111 qualified and the 
mediocre. For in the idyllic welfare state 
envisioned by the social planners all must 
be reduced to a common denominator; none 
permitted to rise as a consequence of ability, 
aptitude or motivation. 

There has been too much emphasis on 
discrimination, as the term is employed to- 
day, and not enough seeking after equal 
justice: 


Greece and Cyprus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, for 
months the situation in Cyprus has 
teetered on the edge of catastrophe. 
Each new day brings the chance of more 
violence, and the chance that the result 
will have a serious effect on the solidity 
of the NATO Alliance. The bloodshed 
must be stopped. Reason must be main- 
tained. A solution must be found. 

My friend and distinguished colleague, 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, of New 
York, recently made a forceful and 
forthright presentation of his views on 
this serious situation. Mr. KEATING’S re- 
marks deserve notice, and I present them 
Here in the hopes that my colleagues and 
others can give them careful considera- 
tion. The remarks were made at the 
biennial meeting of the Order of the 
American Hellenic Educational Progres- 
sive Association—an organization very 
much concerned with developments in 
Cyprus: 

KEATING URGES MAJORITY RULE GUARANTEES 
IN CYPRUS 

I am happy and honored to be here with 
you tonight and I know I speak for all col- 
leagues in expressing gratitude to you for 
this tribute to Congress. I am particularly 
pleased also to join with you in honoring 
the eminent publisher and one of the great 
figures of our time, one who has done sọ 
much to illustrate to all the people of Amer- 
ica the cultural glory and achievements of 
Greece—Henry Luce. 

I, like you, look upon Greece as a home- 
land, not because I was born there but be- 
cause my culture was. Greece is the mother 
country of freedom and knowledge—and 
each of us in the Western World is her son 
or daughter no matter what our national 
origin may be—for Greece has taught us— 
as no other nation has—the dignity of the 
human character, the truth of learning, the _ 
inspiration of art, and the glory of freedom. 

The people of America mourn with the 
people of Greece the passing of King Paul— 
who was an embodiment of the spirit of 
the Greek people and the ceaseless striving 
for peace, honor, and freedom, which are s0 
much a part of Greek heritage. In deepest 
loyalty to his homeland through its days of 
adversity, and in sincere dedication and 
humility, King Paul served his nation. And 
in a larger measure he served the entire free 
world. 
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Our hearts go out in sympathy and sup- 
port to Queen Frederica and to the new heir 
to an historic throne, the young King Con- 
stantine, who faces a heavy burden of re- 
sponsibility. 

On March 25, Greece will celebrate its day 
of independence. Americans and free peo- 
ple everywhere will recall and be stirred by 
the grandeur of the struggle for liberation 
from 400 years of domination by the Otto- 
man empire. 

Freedom is an inseparable element in the 
Greek character and as we remember the 
achievements of Athens in the Golden Age, 
the ancient culture that is still unsurpassed, 
we must not overlook the achievements of 
the Greek people in this century. 

Greece has been an ally of the United 
States in two world wars. At great sacrifice, 
Greek soldiers and Greek battalions have 
fought for the freedom of the Western 
World. In World War II, let us not forget 
the cry of “OXI,” on October 28, 1940, which 
gave a psychological lift to the entire West- 
ern World. Greece defeated Mussolini's 
forces and earned the admiration of the 
world, We must not forget that if Hitler 
had not been forced to send his crack Panzer 
divisions into Greece, Hitler's offensive else- 
where would have been faster and more for- 
midable. The heroic struggle of the Greek 
People in the most hopeless days of the 
Second World War is recognized as a turn- 
ing point in the struggle for freedom. 

In 1947 to 1949, Greek courage and Greek 
blood turned the tide of Communist aggres- 
sion in Europe. Greece proudly prevailed 
and proved to the world that the forces of 
Communist terror and subversion could not 
survive against the independence and deter- 
mination of a free people. It was the first 
complete military victory against Communist 
aggression in the world. 

Today, once again, the people of Greece, 
in support and sympathy with their com- 
patriots on the island of Cyprus, are exam- 
ining the meaning and implication of free- 
dom in a complex world. The Cyprus issue 
is an old one, yet today, as in generations 
Past, the same questions face the inhabitants 
of that troubled island. Back in 1940, the 
British Government put up posters in Cyprus 
asking the Greeks to “Fight for Greece and 
liberty." The Greeks of Cyprus responded 
by the thousands and joined the Brtish Army 
to fight for Greece and Liberty. 

They are still fighting in a different guise, 
Perhaps, for that same basic recognition of 
the principle of self-determination. 

Today, the world is witnessing on the 
island of Cyprus a needless tragedy. Two 
stanch American allies—Greece and Tur- 
key—are drifting toward war on the island 
of Cyprus. Greek and Turkish communities 
Rre at one another's throats in what could 

a bitter, bloody civil war. This com- 
Munal strife does not help the Cypriots. It 
does not help Greece. It does not help 
Turkey. And it does not help the free world. 
Only the Communists can gain through the 
tragic breakdown of communications, not 
Only between the Greeks and Turks, but also 
between the Government of the United 
States and those most intimately involved 
in the conflict. 

Indeed, Khrushchev has moved to exploit 
the situation in the Security Council of the 
United Nations and in letters to the various 
governments involved, including our own 
Government, 

But at the same time, I cannot recognize, 
&nd I believe the Government of the United 
States must not recognize that a permanent 
Solution to any vital political problem can be 
found by giving a minority of 17 percent a 

al veto over critical Government activities 
including taxation, foreign affairs, defense, 
and security. One did not have to be a 
Prophet or a soothsayer to predict that a 
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government so constituted could not survive 
the give and take of political life. 

Some of us in the Senate of the United 
States are today engaged in an effort to prove 
that in the United States a minority of 18 
percent or so of the Senate cannot exercise 
a negative veto over the pressing issue of 
human rights. I do not protest the right of 
individual Senators to express themselves 
and make their views known, but I do ques- 
tion the right of any minority to prevent the 
majority from taking action, to block the 
majority from policy decisions that are 
necessary for the progress of the Nation. 

So I can understand very well what the 
issue is in Cyprus. It is not a question of 
Turkish minority rights which are and must 
be fully protected under the Constitution. 
The issue is the extraordinary veto rights of 
a 17-percent minority over critical areas of 
national policy. The people of Cyprus de- 
serve an effective government. And with a 
minority veto, effective government is im- 
possible, whether it be in the Senate of the 
United States or on the island of Cyprus. 

So far, the Government of the United 
States has hesitated to take a stand on this 
point, the Government of the United States 
has refused to support the basic issue of 
majority rule, the United States has failed 
even to suggest a final solution on the merits 
for Cyprus. This has unfortunately, in my 
judgment, contributed to the present crisis. 
Over the month our Government's offer to 
send troops or to pay for other nation’s troops 
has left the heart of the problem untouched, 
and the core of discontent unmoved. The 
events of these months, and particularly last 
week, demonstrate that we must act on long- 
term solutions now to prevent a civil war on 
Cyprus and war between Greece and Turkey. 

Yet our own Government seems somewhat 
reluctant to give open support to the prin- 
ciple which it endorses e here else in 
the whole world—the principle of majority 
rule. I will yield to no one in my support 
and defense for the basic individual and 
civil rights of a minority. 

On Monday, March 9, and Thursday, 
March 12, 1964, I spoke on the Senate floor 
regarding an admittedly drastic solution to 
Cyprus—the transfer with indemnification 
and international assistance of the Turks 
currently living on Cyprus to the mainland 
of Turkey, In my judgment this proposal 
can no longer be postponed as a long-term 
possibility, but must be considered and 
evaluated now. It may be the best answer 
in the short run as well as in the long run. 
I was interested to learn that last week the 
noted columnist Walter Lippmann endorsed 
this proposal. 

Whatever the solution—if we are to help 
the people of Cyprus move toward freedom 
and peace, if we are to free them from the 
eroding influence of Communist subversion, 
we must not sacrifice principle to expediency. 
We must act now, and we must accept our 
duty as the leader of the free world to sup- 
port the legitimate rights of the majority 
for effective government. 

It is not too late for our Government to 
recall that for the Greek people, as their 
history demonstrates, freedom is not ne- 
gotiable. 

The stirring words of Pericles, spoken in 
the fifth century before Christ, the golden 
age of Greece, are as meaningful today as 
when he uttered them, as meaningful to the 
United States as they are to Greece and to 
the citizens of every free nation who take 


and had the courage to do it.“ 
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Ken Barnes, Candidate- for Student 
Association President at American 
University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the contribution being made by 
the citizens of northern Virginia to their 
community and their Nation is well 
known by all my colleagues. I am proud 
on this occasion to point out just one 
more specific example. Mr. Ken Barnes, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Kendall M. Barnes, 
of Alexandria, is now running for stu- 
dent association president at the Amer- 
ican University. It is the climax of 3 
years of active participation on behalf 
of the students, and his neighbors, in 
student activities. I learned of Mr. 
Barnes’ active role in student affairs 1 
year ago, when he was in correspondence 
with me concerning a traffic light for 
students crossing Massachusetts Avenue 
to Leonard Center. I was happy to assist 
him in obtaining the traffic light now at 
that spot. This type of interest and 
dedication can only make Mr. Barnes, 
and those with whom he works, better 
citizens and better able to serve their 
State and their Nation. 

The article from the American Uni- 
versity Eagle of March 10, follows: 
BARNES RUNS FOR PRESIDENT; WANTS “New 

Lire” IN SENATE 

Ken Barnes, senior in government, has 
announced his candidacy for tbe office of 
president of the student association. 

The basis of Barnes’ platform is his belief 
that American University’s student govern- 
ment should take a much more active role 
in student, as well as university and aca- 
demic, affairs. He said, “I think student gov- 
ernment at the American University needs 
to be more than a $30-a-year activity fee 
Spent by a once-a-week debating society, 
It should be stimulator, formulator, and dis- 
seminator of student opinion.” 

Barnes feels that the recently established 
graduate-level consortium of the five Metro- 
politan Washington universities sets a prec- 
edent for the possibility of greater things for 
the future. He states, “I think that the stu- 
dent body, working through its student gov- 
ernment, should seek the extension of the 
graduate consortium idea to the undergrad- 
uate level.“ They should also “take every 
possible step toward the establishment of an 
interuniversity science center in Metropoli- 
tan Washington, and immediately work for 
a program of cooperative buying of textbooks 
by Washi area universities for sale to 
students at discount prices.” 

The student government, in Barnes’ view- 
point, has not realized its full potential. “An 
example of this potential is the role that 
student government could and should have 
played in the recent administration decision 
withholding from sophomores the privilege 
of having cars on campus next year. Instead 
of taking definitive action, it simply bowed 
to the administration’s somewhat arbitrary 
decision. I said at the time, and I continue 
to feel, that a more constructive alternative 
would be to establish grade average prere- 
uisites for sophomores having cars on cam- 


. 
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pus. Unfortunately, student government has 
Tailed to achieve its full potential in the im- 
provement of library, bookstore, and cafe- 
teria facilities. Here, too, alternatives to the 
status quo need to be provided. This can be 
accomplished only with extensive student 
support.” 

Barnes has participated in two fields of 
activity at American University. He is a star 
member of the debating team and program 
director for WAMU. Last year he also MC’d 
his own show on the radio station. 

Barnes feels that, “Qualifications are more 
than in office. Service doesn't guar- 

- antee quality of leadership.” He offered two 
reasons for not having been more active in 
student government at American University. 
The first was he wasn't interested due to his 
appraisal that student government has 
tended to deal with the least important is- 
sues, serving more as a club for its members 
than a governing body. Because he thinks 
it can and should be more effective he is 
running for office this year. The second 
reason is he has felt that the leadership in 
the last 3 years, although a product of a 
“machine-like group,” was competent. This 
year, however, he believes that this group 
may have picked the wrong person to groom 
for office. 

In closing his statement of candidacy, 
Barnes said, Thus far a small number of 
students, in a tightly organized machine-like 
group, have dominated the student govern- 
ment on this campus. Their function has 
been more directed to self-perpetuation than 
to providing that positive role so necessary 
for effective student government, It is only 
by replacing this rule of a minority with a 
student government sincerely responsive to 
the entire student body that this positive 
role can be realized. As a candidate for stu- 
dent association president, I pledge myself 
to these goals and call upon all students to 
unite with me in providing student govern- 
ment with the positive role that It should be 
playing on the American University campus.” 


Mammoth Cheese From Wisconsin To Be 
Displayed at New York World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Wisconsin is world renowed 
for the quality and quantity of its fine 
cheeses and it is fitting and symbolic 
therefore that the Wisconsin display at 
the World’s Fair in New York will fea- 
ture the largest single piece of cheese 
produced anywhere in the world. 

The huge 1744-ton Cheddar cheese was 
made by Steve's Cheese Co., of Denmark, 
Wis., in my district. 

The production of this unique cheese 
was described in the following article in 
the Green Bay Press-Gazette. The 
cheese, when finally completed, meas- 
ured 14% feet long, 6% feet wide, and 
64 inches high, and weighed 34,591 
pounds. 

Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article: 

Wisconsin PLANT Is MAKING Bic CHEESE FOR 
Wortp’s Fam 
(By Ray Pagel) 
Along about noon on Thursday, Steve 


Suidzinski should be able to relax mo- 
mentarily. 
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By that time, after a 60-hour around-the- 
clock operation, the world’s b Cheddar 
cheese should be safely encased in its sturdy 
curing tub. 

Suldzinski, owner of Steve's Cheese Co. at 
Lange's Corners just northwest of Denmark, 
is producing the cheese for a 2-year stand at 
the New York World’s Fair. 

Construction of the mammoth Cheddar 
block—calculated to weigh 34,561 pounds 
began a few minutes after midnight. By 5 
o'clock this morning, a 2.7-inch layer of the 
golden product was spread over the bottom 
of the tub, with 65.3 inches to go. 

MORE THAN 25 BATCHES REQUIRED 


More than 25 batches of cheese will be 
processed in the plant's four stainless steel 
vats. Only by one, they will be spread and 
packed into the tub measuring 14% feet 
long, 6% feet wide and 5 feet, 8 inches high. 

Suidzinski had little chance to relax Mon- 
day. It was hustle and bustle, with a few 
unexpected but minor hitches, as final prep- 
arations were made. 

Movie cameramen, with cables, huge flood- 
lights, and cameras, were present to record 
the event on film for a dairy promotion 
program, 

KEEP OUT OF WAY 

“Tomorrow,” Steve finally protested, 
“you'll have to keep out of the way. If the 
men have to wait just 5 minutes, the cheese 
will be off grade. 

Suidzinski was obviously anxious to pre- 
serve his reputation for turning out high- 
quality cheese no matter the size. 

Frank Nemitz, a Denmark contractor, 
dropped in late Monday afternoon to check 
on the tub. He had supervised this part 
of the production, and was satisfied that the 
2-inch planks of pine were sufficiently 
braced and shored to withstand the 
tremendous pressure. 

Suldzinski said the huge cheese will re- 
quire 375,000 pounds of milk—187'4 tons. 

FOUR PLANTS COOPERATE 


Four neighboring dalry plants, besides 
Steve's, are supplying the milk. Another is 
on standby, 

Besides Steve's own crew, some 26 other 
cheesemakers are on the job. They'll work 
8-hour shifts or less, depending on the time 
they can spare from their regular jobs. 

Suidzinski has a national reputation for 
turning out big cheeses, but this is by far 
his biggest to date. His previous record was 
a 15,085-pounder made 4 years ago, It was 
used in a California supermarket for the 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture. 

At 34,561 pounds, the World's Fair cheese 
will be more than twice as large. 

The Wisconsin Cheese Foundation, an or- 
ganization engaged in promoting the State's 
famed dairy product, is exercising general 
supervision over the production. The State 
department of agriculture is also actively 
interested. 

EXPERTS ON HAND 


H. L. Wilson and Myron W. Hales, Chicago, 
associated with the Charles Pfizer & Co. 
arrived Monday to lend any technical assist- 
ance required. Wilson is widely known as a 
cheese judge, while Hales is an expert on 
chemicals involved in cheesemaking. 

Roland C. Behle, managing director of the 
Wisconsin Cheese Foundation, said it is 
planned to transport the mammoth Cheddar 
to New York City in April. Meanwhile, it 
will be cured at the Steve's Cheese Co. plant 
by means of a specially constructed refrig- 
eration unit, 

According to Behle, the cheese will be on 
display at the World's Fair until September 
15, Then it will be taken on a tour around 
the country through the fall, winter, and 
spring before being returned to the fair for a 
second year. 

PLAN, TOUR OF COUNTRY 

Carting the 17%4-ton cheese poses engi- 
neering problems seldom encountered in the 
food Industry. The Ford Motor Co. is donat- 
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ing a diesel tractor to provide the power, and 
Highway Trailer, of Edgerton, is providing the 
trailer. The refrigeration unit is being 
donated by Thermo King, of Minneapolis. 

At the World's Fair, under recently com- 
pleted plans, the cheese will be on exhibit 
next to the Wisconsin Pavilion. The spot is 
near the New York City building on the 
Grand Central Parkway, where thousands of 
fair visitors will pass each day. 

Suidzinski said he anticipates that the 
refrigeration unit will maintain the cheese 
at its original quality. 

“I figure there'll be plenty of good eating 
from that baby when the fair is over,“ he 
declared, 

The Borden Co. has agreed to purchase the 
cheese after the 2-year showing. It is antici- 
pated that the firm will use it for a special 
promotion, further extending the publicity 
that the production will receive. 


A $35,000 APPROPRIATION 


A substantial portion of the financial out- 
lay required will come from the $35,000 ap- 
propriation that has been made toward the 
project by the Wisconsin Legislature. The 
State department of agriculture and the 
State conservation department are admin- 
istering the fund. 

Sharing Steve's anxiety that everything 
should come off as scheduled was Mrs. Suid- 
zinski. 

She was at the plant Monday to observe 
the installation of the cloth liner and band- 
age in the giant tub. “I sewed them on my 
sewing machine,” she explained. 


Further Information From Secretary Dil- 
lon on the Run on Silver Dollars and 
J.F.K. Half Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR 


K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
a hearing by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency yesterday morning on the 
International Development Association 
bill, I obtained Chairman Patman’s per- 
mission to ask Secretary of the Treasury 
Dillon some questions on an unrelated 
but very timely subject: the run on silver 
dollars at the Treasury and also the an- 
nounced plan of the Department to per- 
mit individual purchasers at the Treas- 
ury’s cash room to obtain up to $100 
worth of John F. Kennedy half-dollars 
when they went on sale there this 
morning. 

In view of the fact that the Director 
of the Mint had previously requested the 
Nation’s commercial bamks not to sell 
the new coin in bulk quantities, and to 
make it possible for millions of Ameri- 
cans to obtain a few coins apiece rather 
than have nearly all of them diverted 
into coin dealers’ stocks, I said I thought 
the Treasury action was a case of asking 
the banks to follow one policy and turn- 
ing around and following the opposite 
policy itself. 

The Secretary replied that he was not 
aware of the limits which had been set 
for quantity sales of the new half dollars 
today at the Treasury’s Cash Room, but 
that he would immediately look into it. 
Subsequently, the Department an- 
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nounced that no more than $20 worth 
of the coins would be sold to any one 
person at the Treasury Cash Room 


today. 

As I told the House this morning, Mr. 
Speaker, even this limit was far too high. 
The cashroom’s entire stock of 60,000 
Kennedy coins disappeared in about 2 
hours, with only about 1,500 of the many 
people standing in line at 8:30 a.m. able 
to obtain any. Nearly all of those who 
reached the counter purchased the full 
limit of 40 coins. If the $100 limitation 
previously announced had remained in 
effect, only 300 persons would have got- 
ten any of the coins, assuming they all 
purchased the maximum number per- 
mitted. 

So the 1,200 additional individuals 
who managed to purchase John F. Ken- 
nedy half-dollars at the Treasury Cash 
Room today, the first day they became 
available, can be glad the matter was 
brought up in the Banking and Currency 
Committee hearing yesterday morning 
and that the original limitation of 200 
Per person was lowered to 40. However, 
I wish it had been reduced to no more 
than 20 coins per person—and even that 
would have been quite high considering 
the widespread public interest in this 
coin and the great first-day demand on 
the part of average Americans—not just 
coin hobbyists—for a coin honoring our 
much-loved, martyred President. 

OTHER QUESTIONS DIRECTED TO SECRETARY 
DILLON 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to several 
questions on the Kennedy half-dollar, I 
also asked the Secretary three questions 
relating to the run on silver dollars at 
the Treasury and the policies followed by 
the Department in selling them for sev- 
eral days in almost unlimited quantities. 
My questions were as follows: 

In view of the run on silver dollars at 
the Treasury—not just because of the 
fact that some scarce coins might turn 
up, but also because of the widespread 

ef it might be worthwhile in the near 
future to melt down the silver dollars 
for their silver content—has the Treas- 
ury given any thought to proposing legis- 
lation to reduce the silver content of the 
Silver dollar? If they have only the 
Same silver content as, for instance, two 

~dollars—about 92 cents at present 
Prices of silver—couldn'’t you resume 
minting them without the danger of 
their being melted? 

I am puzzled as to why the Treasury 
has been selling silver dollars in almost 
unlimited quantities—what is it—$50,000 
or $80,000 per person? When you do 
that, are not you just a kind of “filling 
statlon“—the dollars go out in large 
Quantities, are picked over, and then re- 
turned. Why not just send them out 
around the country and give everybody a 

at this lottery, but limiting the 
Number sold to any one person? 

In view of the continuing coin short- 
age, which will no doubt continue until 
the new Philadelphia mint is built, and 
Maybe longer, what thought have you 
Riven to fractional paper money—cur- 
rency in denominations of 50 or 75 cents? 

When this line of inquiry threatened 
to take too much time from our discus- 
Sion of the IDA bill, Mr. Speaker, I asked 
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the Secretary to submit in writing last 
night or today his answers to the above 
three questions and to two others dealing 
with the Kennedy coin. I received his 
letter late today, Mr. Speaker, and in 
view of the debate in the House on the 
silver situation in connection with the 

Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill, 

I think Secretary Dillon’s letter will be 

of broad general interest to the House at 

this time. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I herewith submit the text 
of Secretary Dillon’s replies to the ques- 
tions I asked him yesterday in the com- 
mittee hearing in my capacity as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee which has 
jurisdiction over legislation of coins and 
currency, as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1964. 

Hon. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Consumer Aj- 
fairs, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dean MapamM Cuamman; I am glad to an- 
swer the questions concerning silver in 
your letter of March 23, expanding on my 
oral answers before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency on that date. 

First, you ask whether the Treasury has 
given any thought to proposing legislation to 
reduce the silver content of the silver dollar. 
The Treasury has considered this along with 
other possibilities, but has not felt that such 
a step would offer sufficient advantages to 
propose it to the Congress. In recent times, 
the Treasury has needed silver dollars pri- 
marily as a unit with which to carry out the 
obligation of the Government to redeem sil- 
ver certificates with silver. A dollar with a 
lower silver content would not satisfy this 
obligation. Only in a few Western States 
has any circulation of silver dollars been tra- 
ditional, and it is not clear that a new and 
different coin would serve the needs estab- 
lished by tradition. Moreover, a new and 
different coin would be sought by coin col- 
lectors and the number of the new coins 
minted would have to be great enough to 
satisfy those needs fully if any of the 
coins were to remain in circulation. You 
indicate that you feel that there is a wide- 
spread belief that It may be worthwhile in 
the near future to melt down silver dollars 
for their silver content. While we do not 
have any evidence that there is any hoarding 
of silver dollars for their silver content, since 
silver bullion can be obtained from the 
Treasury at its monetary value and the 
Treasury's stock thus puts a ceiling on the 
price of silver, the slight decrease in the sil- 
ver content of the silver dollar that you sug- 
gest would not appear to be enough to guar- 
antee no if there is indeed any 
tendency in that direction. 

Second, you ask why the Treasury has been 
selling silver dollars in almost unlimited 
quantities instead of sending them out 
around the country. Until the option is ex- 
ercised to redeem silver certificates only with 
bullion, they must be redeemed with silver 
dollars. Hence, it has not been possible to 
put limits on the amount issued by the 
Treasury. except to the extent that some 
physical limitations can be imposed in an at- 
tempt to regulate the precise timing of re- 
demptions. The Treasury has continued in 
recent weeks, as always, to provide silver dol- 
lars to Federal Reserve banks up to thelr 
capacity to handle them for distribution to 
banks for traditional circulation purposes. 

Third, you ask why the Treasury does not 
sharply limit the quantity to any single in- 
dividual of Kennedy half dollars first dis- 
tributed today. Since 26 million of these 
half dollars are being put into circulation 
today and they will continue to be minted 
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and distributed as a circulating medium for 
many years, it is believed that there will be 
enough to satisfy all demands. I agree with 
you, however, that the quantity given to any 
individual on the first day should be sharply 
limited in order to speed up the servicing 
of everyone on that day. I am therefore 
directing that the cashroom give no more 
than 1 role of 40 coins to any individual. 

Fourth, you asked whether, in view of the 
continuing coin shortage, fractional currency 
would be advantageous. Each piece of frac- 
tional currency would have an extremely 
short life and its cost would therefore be pro- 
hibitive, both in its production and in the 
security measures with which it would have 
to be surrounded during its preparation, 
issuance and retirement. During the Civil 
War some of the fractional currency then 
produced did not contain adequate protec- 
tive features and counterfeiting was a serious 
problem. History has not demonstrated the 
desirability of fractional currency. 

Fifth, you ask whether it would not be 
possible to provide that no one person can 
obtain more than a limited amount of Ken- 
nedy half-dollar at one time? While 
agree with you, as I indicated above, that 
a limit will be desirable on the first day of 
issuance in order to speed up the number 
of persons who can be served, I do not be- 
lieve that limitations will be necessary there- 
after. This coin will be regularly available 
in large quantities for many years and will 
serve the needs for a medium of exchange in 
this denomination. In these circumstances 
Iam hopeful that rationing will not be neces- 
sary, and I am sure you will agree that it 
would not be desirable if not necessary. 

I hope that this discussion will be helpful 
to you and that you will call upon me if 
you have further questions. 

Sincerely yours, 
Doveias DILLION. 


In Memoriam: Bishop James H. Griffiths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the end of the 30-day period since 
the passing of Most Rev. James H. Grif- 
fiths, auxiliary bishop of the archdio- 
cese of New York. 

It seems incongruous to speak of a pe- 
riod of time in the life of Bishop Griffiths 
because his ministry is eternal. His 
presence on earth and his gifts of high 
degree are so lasting in effect and evi- 
dence that his own death is obscured. 

That we are no longer able to call upon 
his mind, his humor, his magnitude is a 
loss to all of us who were his contem- 


-poraries and his children in God. His 


country which he served in the military 
ordinariate can well remember and be 
gratified for his selfless zeal and fervor. 
I commend his memory to my col- 
leagues and fellow Americans with a 
humble and lasting sense of personal 
tribute and homage. : 
My steps in life have been easier be- 
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I was privileged to assist him as an 
altar boy and I learned baseball, humor, 
and that two great doctors of the church 
were Doctor Griffiths and St. Augustine. 

His contribution to church and coun- 
try was joined in World War II and as a 
serviceman I heard often of his devoted 
interest. When I returned to the United 
States following the war I read of his 
activities in the New York archdiocese 
and was particularly interested in a 
sermon he delivered before the delegates 
to the United Nations. 

Shortly afterwards I met him in a New 
York subway and complimented him on 
his sermon to these diplomats, one of 
whom was the Soviet Ambassador. I 
asked Monsignor Griffiths about his 
health and he replied: 

I haven't felt well since I met Vishinsky. 


I was privileged to be in the company 
of Bishop Griffiths and know his warmth, 
his devotion to our Nation, and his vast 
sweep of intellect. 

Some of the most enjoyable memories 
I have were at the commemorations in 
the Easter rite, in which he was learned 
and at home among the Cedars of 
Lebanon. 

Most memorable of all, on February 
27, 1947, he granted me the great honor 
of officiating at my marriage at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral. 

I sadly note that on the 17th anni- 
versary of that wedding his requiem was 
offered in that same cathedral. 

During his life he took special joy at 
the birth of each of our children. 

It is my hope that his example will 
serve to make our family a living tribute 
to his precious memory. 

The account of the life and works of 
Bishop Griffiths which appeared in the 
Brooklyn Tablet and the eulogy offered 
at his requiem are submitted for the 
RECORD! 

EuLóGY ror BISHOP GRIFFITHS 

(Following is the text of the tribute paid 
to Auxillary Bishop James H. Griffiths of 
New York in St. Patrick's Cathedral (Febru- 
ary 24) by Bishop Bryan J. McEntegart of 
Brooklyn.) 

“If there is a splendor in the proclamation 
of our guilt, there must be more splendor 
yet in the proclamation of our acquittal; and 
indeed what once seemed resplendent seems 
by comparison resplendent no longer, so 
much does the greater splendor outshine it.“ 
(II Corinthians, 3, 9f.) 

In his explanation of these words, Mon- 
signor Knox comments: “We are told in the 
Book of Exodus that Moses’ face shone with 
an unearthly radiance after he had con- 
versed with God on Mount Sinai; for a time, 
he had to wear a veil because the Israelites 
could not bear to look on this brightness.” 
And then, applying these words to today's 
priests, Monsignor Knox continues: “How 
much more do the faces of Christ's ministers 
shine with the refiection of His glory, as they 
grow in likeness to Christ.” 

What a fitting testimonial to the brilliant 
life and to the simple goodness of our be- 
loved Bishop James H. Griffiths. His great 
achievements were but reflections of God's 
glorious gifts; his unaffected simplicity, the 
reflection of God's wondrous grace; his 
priestly living, the dynamic but undemon- 
strative growing unto the likeness of Christ. 

His growth into the likeness of Christ, 
which this past Monday achieved its ful- 
fillment, was profoundly influenced during 
his priestly years by one unique event re- 
corded for us in sacred scripture. His priest 
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friends have remarked that the incident in 
the life of Christ which most fascinated him, 
the mystery which he penetrated the most 
deeply, was Christ's transfiguration on Mount 
Tabor. 

It is fittingly, indeed providentially sig- 
nificant that this man, whose life so shone 
with the brightness of God's gifts, should 
have been so personally devoted to this man- 
ifestation of God's splendor, A close priest 
ffiend, for whom Bishop Griffiths searched 
Rome to find a special pointing of the 
transfiguration, states that this mystery was 
at the core of his Christo-centric thinking, 
that its manifestation of Christ’s divinity 
pervaded his worship of God, that the les- 
sons of Christ's humility and humanity be- 
came for him a mandate of priestly living. 

He semed to follow eagerly and unceasingly 
the invitation of St. Leo the Great comment- 
ing on the mystery of the transfiguration: 
“The Gospel narrative which we have just 
heard with our bodily ears and which has 
touched the inward hearing of our minds, 
invites us to seek out the meaning of this 
great mystery.” 

How appropriate that Bishop Griffiths’ 
priestly life should begin with his ordina- 
tion in the Roman Basilica of St. John 
Lateran, the patronal feast of which is the 
transfiguration: How meaningful that his 
priestly life would end with his last mass 
containing St. Matthew's account of the 
transfiguration. 

It has, therefore, seemed proper to me to 
consider on this sad occasion of Bishop 
Griffiths’ death the mystery which so filled 
his living, and to ask ourselves what lessons 
in the transfiguration can enrich our under- 
standing of his priestly and episcopal life. 

Basically, there are three factors in the 
Gospel narative of the transfiguration: 
First, Christ was filled with the brilliance 
of a divine illumination; second, He cau- 
tioned His disciples to tell no one; and third, 
He continued to walk simply among men as 
one of them, 

Like the Lord whom he adored, Bishop 
Griffiths was endowed by God with splendor 
in the brilliance of his intellect; like the 
model whom he imitated, our beloved bishop 
imaged Christ’s humility by a realistic ac- 
ceptance of God's gifts; like the Saviour 
whom our friend so loved, he emulated 
Christ’s humanity in the warmth of his 
human touch, in the genuinity of his affec- 
tion for all men. 

Like the transfigured Christ, Bishop Grif- 
fiths’ life was marked by a divine outpouring 
of gifts that filled his splendid mind and 
illumined his life. This is so evident to all 
who know him, that its chronicling may 
seem superfluous; but its omission would 
deprive some, who are not fully acquainted 
with the breadth of his interests and the 
sweep of his achievements. 

Archbishop Molloy, our beloved predeces- 
sor in the Diocese of Brooklyn, first recog- 
nized James Griffiths’ talents during college 
days, and assigned him to the Almo Cap- 
ranica in Rome. There he studied theology 
at the Pontifical Gregorian University, re- 
ceiving the degree of doctor of sacred 
theology. After ordination in 1927, Father 
Griffiths was appointed to the Diocesan 
Tribunal of Brooklyn, where his competent 
grasp of the law was quickly noted. Later 
named vice chancellor, he was honored when 
Pope Pius XI made him a Papal Chamber- 
lain. 

During the Second World War, he was as- 
signed to supervise military chaplains and 
chaplain candidates. And, so efficiently did 
he fulfill this task, that Cardinal Spellman 
gera Monsignor Griffiths the responsibility 

administering the military ordinariate 
81 1943. A year later, he was elevated by 
Pope Pius XII. this time to the position of 
domestic prelate. 

Meanwhile, his great variety of talents 
was also being expended in other areas of 
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the church's apostolate. Imbued with his 
own principle that knowledge in itself is of 
no value, unless it is used for the glory 
of Christ and his church, he used his en- 
cyclopedic knowledge untiringly until the 
very day of his death. He was one of the 
founders of the Canon Law Society of Amer- 
ica, and its president in the early forties. 
He closely cooperated in the founding of 
Fordham University’s Annual Conference on 
Eastern tes. He was nationally acknowl- 
edged as a master in the history and canon 
law of the eastern rites. 

In November of 1949, his holiness, Pope 
Pius XII, elevated Monsignor Griffiths to 
the position of auxiliary to the cardinal- 
archbishop of New York. This very cathe- 
dral was the scene of his episcopal consecra- 
tion only 14 years ago. From that time on, 
the profundity of his intellect and the 
breadth of his vision were expended with- 
out measure for the good of this great arch- 
diocese and for the needs of the universal 
church, Civic affairs, no less than ecclesi- 
astical, received the devoted attention of his 
magnificent talents. 

His remarkable proficiency in languages 
and his comprehensive grasp of international 
affairs led to his being named Assistant 
Bishop for United Nations affairs on the ad- 
ministrative board of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, also chairman of the 
Bishops“ Peace Committee, and secretary of 
the Bishops’ Committee for the Liturgy. 

The Holy See recognized in Bishop Griffiths 
one of this country’s outstanding intellects, 
and appointed him to be the Holy See's 
observer at the United Nations. When prep- - 
arations were being made for the ecumenical 
council, Bishop Griffiths was named as one 
of the five Americans chosen for the Theo- 
logical Commission for the Council, a task 
to which he gave himself unstintingly. At 
the Vatican council, he was also appointed a 
member of the Doctrinal Commission for 
Faith and Morals, and the Mixed Commis- 
sion on the Sources of Revelation. 

A man of lesser stature would pause in 
pride at the measure of his achievements, 
but for our beloved Bishop Griffiths, this 
outpouring of his gifts was simply the ex- 
pression of his adoration of Christ, loyalty 
to couhtry, love of church, and compassion 
for all mankind. He saw Christ vibrantly 
alive in His mystical body, the church; he 
saw Christ suffering in the afflicted and the 
neglected; and he felt compelled. to serve his 
church and assist his fellowman. 

The humility of Christ was the second les- 
son lesson Bishop Griffiths learned from the 
transfiguration. And how well he learned 
this lesson. 

For there was something puter to this 
man than his talents, something more as- 
tounding than his achievements. Let us 
then, speak no more of what he did, but 
rather let us try to understand what he 
was. Bishop Griffiths’ claim to 
greatness lay in the depth of his humility 
before’s God's gifts. He recognized fully that 
his gifts were not honors for human ap- 
proval but obligations for a future account- 
ing, that his talents were but tools for trans- 
mitting divine truth, that his endowments 
were gifts for God’s cause and not glory for 
personal conceit. He saw clearly that all he 
had received from the munificent hand of 
Almighty God was to be expended for man’s 
supernatural advancement, and not for his 
own natural aggrandizement. His vision 
was so broad and his analysis so penetrating 
that he saw with realistic perspective the 
smaliness of his own (or of any man’s) 
place in the full scope of the divine plan. 
Understandably then, it was to be expected 
that he would always seek to imitate the 

Christ, who did not want His 
splendor revealed. 

The humanity of Christ is the third and 
final aspect to the transfiguration scene 
which so influenced Bishop Griffiths’ life. 
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He was ever inspired by the thought of 
Christ leaving aside the brilliance of His 
divine illumination and walking simply as 
a man among men. His legion of friends, 
civic and ecclesiastic, can testify that our 
beloved friend always remained a simple 
priest and a warm human being. He was 
indeed a priests’ bishop, not only respected 
but revered; not ony leaned upon, but loved. 

May I stop here for a brief moment to 
recount a few instances of his warm and 
unaffected human qualities. In justifica- 
tion, we might even use his own words: 
“This is indeed a moment for remembrance, 
when lights and shadows and familiar figures 
flit through the mind.” 

Despite the many preoccupations of his 
official duties, he was still attentive to the 
needs of people. Speak to his parishioners at 
St. Monica's. They will tell you of his visits, 
always unannounced, to a hospital to visit 
u sick working man, or to a home to spend 
a few moments with the elderly sick. 

I cherish the story that, after receiving 
an honorary degree at a college commence- 
ment, he made thet humorously warm and 
encouraging comment to a student who had 
graduated with honors: “Congratulations, 
son, you earned yours; I got mine summa 
cum fraude.’ 

Consider the poignant tenderness of his 
sincere outburst at a priest friend's eulogy: 
“How can I be expected to speak objec- 
tively, with a heart overwhelmed with sor- 
row, of one who has been an intimate friend 
for nearly 30 years?” 

Recall his unaffectedly stopping in the 
middle of a conversation when the angelus 
bell would ring, to greet the mother of God 
us he would greet an old friend. Or, think 
of his unabashed wonder when almost 30 
bishops and countless priests and dignitaries 
Came to his mother’s funeral mass, just a few 
short weeks ago. 

However, his love for people could, when 
Necessary, evoke a scathing denunciation 
against wrong. Eight years ago, upon hearing 
that a certain university would admit a 
Negro only if ordered by the courts, he 
declaimed: “Do you have to go to court to 
go to a university when we are all Americans, 
all Christians, and all followers of Christ? 
Either we believe in the doctrine of the uni- 
versality of the human race or we don't. If 
we do, we must stand by what we believe.” 

True charity is a total of God, and of 
neighbor for the sake of God. Bishop Grii- 
fiths was a priest immersed in charity. 

His unexpected death, which has so de- 
Prived his family, his parishioners, the arch- 
diocese, and the church, has shocked and 
Saddened us all. But in this hour, we must 
not forget that death is in reality the be- 
Binning of life, that the stilling of his elo- 
Quent volce among us is prelude to the 
first uttering of his unending adoration in 
heaven's eternal liturgy. 

How clearly St. Leo expresses the same 
thought: “In this mystery of the transfig- 
uration, God's providence has laid a solid 
foundation for the hope of the church; so 
that the whole body of Christ may know what 
& transformation will be granted to it, and 
that the members may be assured that they 
Well be sharers in the glory which shone 
forth in their head.” 

And Bishop Griffiths, who so revered the 
Mystery of Christ's transfiguration, now 
knows his own transfiguration, for “from 
the moment he enters the heavenly city, 
each one of the elect is transformed into the 
Perfect resemblance of the Son of God. Why 
Shall the fact of seeing God transfigure our 
Souls in this way? Because our souls are 

mirrors, and when they contemplate in- 
fable beauty, they will become, and for- 
ever remain, purè images of this beauty.“ 

To his beloved sister, Helen, may we ex- 


bishops, priests, religious and people. Be 
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assured of our prayers for your beloved 
brother, from the two dioceses which he 
served so well. 

May the memory of this great and good 
man, of this devoted priest and dedicated 
bishop, sustain us all in this time of sadness. 
May we be inspired by the realization that 
now “the truth of the words Thou art a 
priest forever,’ have been revealed to his 
soul in all its depth. His dignity as minis- 
ter of Christ will be for him an eternal source 
of incomparable honor, and eternal cause 
for thanksgiving, for praise, and pure and in- 
describable joy.” 

May we all be strengthened by the knowl- 
edge of his continued love and prayers for 
us before God’s throne, until that day when 
we hope we shall all be transfigured, even as 
he, into the likeness of Christ. 


HIGHLIGHTS IN THE LIFE oF BISHOP GRIFFITHS 

Of the 41 bishops in history with ties to 
the Brooklyn Diocese, none could be credited 
with a wider range of interest, activity, in- 
fluence and accomplishment than Most Rev. 
James H. Griffiths, STD, who died Monday. 

He was a curate and pastor, a linguist, 
scholar, teacher, writer and orator; expert on 
the Eastern Rites, Canon law, and ecclesias- 
tical heraldry; served as chancellor of the 
Military Ordinariate and Vatican observer 
at the UN.; and was one of the leading 
U.S. participants in the Second Vatican 
Council. 

BORN IN BROOKLYN 


Bishop Griffiths was born in Brooklyn July 
16, 1903, the son of the late James Henry and 
Helen O'Neill Griffiths, and was baptized in 
St. Stephen's parish. A sister, Helen, still 
lives in Brooklyn. His mother died earlier 
this year and his father 32 years ago. 

The brilliant youth studied at St. Agnes 
Seminary, which was then located on Union 
Street, Brooklyn, and at St. Augustine’s High 
School, He was celebrant of a Mass Com- 
memorating the golden jubilee of the latter 
May 14, 1960, 

The bishop-to-be continued his studies 
at St. John's College. He was its first alum- 
nus to be raised to the episcopate. St. John's 
awarded him an honorary doctor of laws de- 
gree in 1941. Three years later he received 
an honorary doctorate of letters from Man- 
hattan College, and one from Fordham Uni- 
versity in 1950. 


DOCTOR OF SACRED THEOLOGY 


Ile attended the Almo Capranica College 
in Rome, oldest seminary in the world, and 
made his theological studies at the Ponti- 
fical Gregorinn University, from which he 
received the degree of doctor of sacred theol- 
ogy. He was ordained for the Brooklyn Di- 
ocese in the Basilica of St. John Lateran, 
Rome, March 12, 1927, and offered his first 
Solemn Mass at St. Agnes Church, Hoyt and 
Sackett Street, Brooklyn. 

Father Griffiths served as an assistant in 
the parishes of St. Joseph, Babylon, the old 
Our Lady of Mercy, and St. Augustine, both 
Brooklyn. From 1927 to 1929 he was also 
New Testament instructor at the Dominican 
Normal School, Amityville, 

In 1929 Bishop Molloy appointed him as 
secretary of the diocesan tribunal and later 
as auditor of the ecclesiastical court. In 
1931 he became diocesan censor of books. 
On October 1, 1935, he was designated as 
vice chancellor of the diocese. He was ap- 
pointed a papal chamberlain by the late 
Pope Pius XI in 1938. 

He was one of the founders of the Ford- 
ham University Conference on Eastern Rites 
and a member of its board of directors. He 
was also a founder of the Canon Law Society 
of America and was president of the orga- 
nization in 1941-42. 

With the entrance of the United States 
into World War II, Bishop Molloy entrusted 
to Monsignor Griffiths the supervision of the 
chaplains and chaplain-candidates in the 
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Diocese of Brooklyn. He helped in the 
establishment of the National Catholic Com- 
munity Service in the Diocese of Brooklyn, 
particularly at the Shore Road Club and at 
the St. Albans canteen, and was later ap- 
pointed diocesan director of NCCS-USO ac- 
tivities. 

As moderator of the chaplains’ aid com- 
mittee of the Diocesan Council of Catholic 


p: 
both in the diocese and 
throughout the world with vestments, lin- 
ens, sacred vessels, medals, rosaries, books, 
and pamphlets. 5 
REPRESENTED VATICAN SERVICE 


At the request of the apostolic delegate, 
Monsignor Griffiths, who was fluent in six 
languages, handled the work of the Vatican 
Information Service in the Diocese of Brook- 
lyn, transmitting hundreds of messages each 
month to and from persons in enemy and 
enemy-occupied countries. Through the co- 
operation of the Vatican staff, he supervised 
the work of tracing dozens of Brooklyn and 
Long Island men, Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics alike, who were wounded or missing in 
action. 

When the Italian and German prisoners of 
war arrived in this country he acted in the 
capacity of representative of the Apostolic 
delegation in providing prayer books, scapu- 
lars, rosaries and other articles of devotion 
for the various prison camps. 

On November 3, 1943, Bishop Molloy an- 
nounced that Monsignor Griffiths had been 
appointed to the post of chancellor of the 
Military Ordinariate, or Army and Navy 
Diocese, in which post he continued general 
supervision of the work of the Catholic 
chaplains of the American forces all over the 
globe. f 

Pope Pius XII raised Griffiths 
to the rank of domestic prelate with the title 
right reverend monsignor June 10, 1944. 


CONSECRATED IN 1950 


On October 15, 1949, he was named Titular 
Bishop of Gaza and Auxillary to Cardinal 
Spellman in his capacity as military vicar. 
He was consecrated in St. Patrick's Cathedral 
January 18, 1950. His eminence was the 
consecrator and the coconsecrators were 
Archbishop Thomas E. Molloy, Bishop of 
Brooklyn, and Bishop William R. Arnold of 
the Military Ordinariate, 


Bishop Griffiths offered his first Solemn 
Pontifical Mass at St. James Pro-Cathedral, 
Brooklyn, January 25, 1950. Archbishop 
Molloy presided; Rt. Rev. Msgr. James H. 
Casey, president of the Tablet, was arch- 
priest; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Gorman, 
deacon; and Very Rey. Msgr, Vincent J. Bald- 
win, subdeacon. (Bishop Griffiths later 
served as coconsecrator of Msgr. Baldwin as 
first A Bishop of Rockville Centre 
July 26, 1962, and also of Brooklyn Auxiliary 
Bishops Joseph P. Denning and Charles R. 
Mulrooney April 22, 1959.) 

In March 1952 Cardinal Spellman ap- 
pointed him to the board of archdiocesan 
consultors. In the following year, he was 
named to the Committee on Moral and 
Spiritual Resources of the International In- 
formation Administration, the Government 
agency handling oversea information and the 
Voice of America. 

Bishop Griffiths continued with the Mili- 
tary Ordinariate until 1955, when he was 
appointed pastor of the multilingual St. 
Monica's parish, Yorkville, home residence 
of many UN. and diplomatic officials, where 
he was able to make great use of his con- 
siderable talents. 

In 1959 Bishop Griffiths was appointed offi- 
cial observer of the Holy See at the United 
Nations, and the following year he became 


the first Vatican observer at a New York ses- 


sion of the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization. He also 
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represented the Vatican at U.N. Headquar- 
ters at technical assistance and refugee con- 
ferences, at which he announced the Holy 
See's annual contribution to those programs. 
For many years he served as chairman of the 
American Bishops’ Committee for the Pope's 
Peace Plan. 
AT VATICAN COUNCIL 


In July 1960, he was 1 of 5 Americans 
named to the 57-member theological com- 
mission, most important of 10 preparatory 
commissions of the Second Vatican Council. 
At the council's first session in the fall of 
1962, he was elected to the corresponding 
doctrinal commission for faith and morals, 
and was also a member of the mixed com- 
mission on the sources of revelation. 

Last fall he was named, with bishops from 
nine English-speaking countries, to the com- 
mittee which is drawing up plans for a com- 
mon English text for the mass and sacra- 
ments, in those areas which will take advan- 
tage of the council's new provisions for use 
of the vernacular. 

Last June Bishop Griffiths gave the eulogy 
at the solemn pontifical Mass for Pope John 
XXII at St. Patrick's Cathedral. He also 
celebrated a pontifical requiem mass for 
President Kennedy at the cathedral Novem- 
ber 25. 

The late bishop, a frequent contributor to 
the Tablet, was well known as a preacher and 
speaker at communion breakfasts and other 
events, at which he criticized, among other 
things, the slanting of news, court decisions 
permitting the showing of the movies “The 
Miracle,” “La Ronde,” and “M,” and racial 
segregation as practiced by the University of 
Alabama against Autherine Lucy. 

Bishop Griffiths was a Knight Grand Cross 
of the Equestrian Order of the Holy Sepul- 
cher and held the Star of Solidarity from the 
Italian Government. 


Our Four Merchant Marines—Challenge 
of the Sixties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. One of the most 
outstanding and knowledgeable persons 
in the Nation with regard to merchant 
marine matters is Mr. Frank A. Nemec, 
executive vice president of the Lykes 
Bros. Steamship Co., Inc, It has been 
my privilege to know him and to work 
with him on maritime problems for 
many years. On March 12, he spoke to 
the Federal Government Accountants 
Association of Washington on the sub- 
ject “Our Four Merchant Marines— 
Challenge of the Sixties.” It was such 
an excellent address that I believe it 
should be made available to all Members 
of Congress. For that reason I am in- 
serting it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
Our Four MERCHANT MARINES—CHALLENGE 

z OF THE SIXTIES 

All too often these days it seems tò be pop- 
ular for Americans to visit the maritime 
walling wall moaning that American ships 
carry only 10 percent of our cargo in the for- 
eign trade and that this low percentage is 
conclusive evidence that our merchant ma- 
rine is decaying rapidly and that large 
amounts of public funds are being wasted. 


This 10 percent is an average figure, and 
like many averages it obscures more than it 
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reveals. It is totally misleading when inter- 
preted as an index of performance for our 
entire maritime establishment. 

The plain facts of the matter are that the 
United States has four separate and distinct 
merchant marines, that three are beset by 
major problems, but that one of them is 
healthy and vigorous and should be a source 
of national pride and satisfaction. 

Taken together, these four merchant ma- 
rines of ours have one major thing in com- 
mon—they use ships to carry cargo and pas- 
sengers in our oceanborne trade. Aside from 
this, their mode of operation is different, the 
primary markets in which they each compete 
are separate, and their performance, earnings 
and prospects vary. 

To group the performances of these four 
merchant marines together makes about as 
much sense as combining the performance 
of railroads, trucks, pipelines, bargelines, 
airlines, buses, taxicabs, and other forms of 
domestic transportation. 

Only one of our four merchant marines— 
the common carrier or liner group—is directly 
subsidized. This is because the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 was enacted as a liner 
act—designed primarily to establish Ameri- 
can-flag companies in our essential general 
cargo trades—and it has succeeded remark- 
ably well. But—it never was intended to do 
more. As presently constituted it cannot 
provide major assistance to any other seg- 
ment of our merchant marine. In the past, 
Congress has refused to expand its basic pur- 
pose and successive national administrations 
have not requested legislative change. 

It is the height of irresponsibility to crit- 
icize the 1936 act for failure to do something 
which it hever was intended to do and for 
which it has no legislative mandate—par- 
ticularly when it has succeeded so well in 
its designed purpose. Let’s stop tearing 
down—and start building up. 

If our national maritime policy is to be 
modified—let’s make the changes—deliber- 
ately, with full knowledge of specific prob- 
lems and prospects and after realistic assess- 
ment of our national desires, objectives, costs 
and benefits. 

Understanding begets knowledge—and 
opens the high road of accomplishment. So 
let us begin with understanding that our 
oceanborne shipping falls into four major 
industrial groupings: 

Foreign trade: 

1. Common carrier or liner operators. 

2. Contract and bulk carriers. 

3. Tankers. : 

Domestic trade: 

4. Dry cargo and tankers engaged in the 
domestic trade. 

At the present time the United States has 
about 920 privately owned active ships en- 
gaged in oceanborne commerce. In addi- 
tion, about 300 other vessels are engaged in 
the Great Lakes. Of this entire fleet of 
more than 1,200 ships only the subsidized 
liner companies in the foreign trade and 
a relatively small group of our domestic 
tanker owners are building new ships. 

But—let us look first at the bright side of 
the coin, i 

COMMON CARRIER OR LINER OPERATORS 

Today, the United States has one of the 
largest and most successful liner fleets in 
the world. A few years hence when the 
long-range ship replacement program is 
completed this fleet will be the envy of the 
world. 

American liner companies operate as com- 
mon carriers for cargo and passengers in 
the foreign trade, generally serving a fixed 
range of ports over trade routes found to 
be essential to the United States. The 
present active fleet consists of about 


The subsidized companies are associated 
in a trade association, the Committee of 
American Steamship Lines, sometimes called 
CASL. 
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cargo liners and 30 passenger and combina- 
tion vessels. They make sailings with fre- 
quency and regularity and normally pub- 
lish rate tariffs on most commodities valid 
for stipulated periods of time. They seek 
and carry most of the thousands of higher 
rated articles and commodities moving in 
our foreign trade. 

Cargo liners are fast ships, specially de- 
signed for the carriage of general cargo and 
are becoming increasingly specialized to 
meet the needs of particular trade routes. 
Because of speed, cargo-handling facilities, 
Passenger accommodations and other con- 
struction features, these ships are expensive 
to build and to operate. Large staffs are 
required to solicit cargo and to service the 
ships and cargo. The liner business is ex- 
tremely competitive and U.S. liners com- 
pete with the ships of practically every 
major maritime power. 

Now, let me crow a little and reaite some 
solid achievements: 

1. With the solitary exception of the 
United Kingdom, our present cargo liner 
fleet is larger than that of any maritime 
power on earth. 

2. Our cargo liner fleet includes more fast 
ships than any fleet in the world, and even 
today to privately owned CASL fleet in- 
cludes five times as many 20-knot cargo lin- 
ers as the rest of the world combined. 

3. In the early 1970's when our building 
program is completed we will have the new- 
est and most modern fleet of cargo ships 
fiying the flag of any nation. 

4. As the result of recent breakthroughs 
in the field of shipboard mechanization we 
have a fleet which technically is second to 
none—indeed, with exception of Japan and 
a few other foreign nations, we have left the 
rest of the world at the post. 

A retrofit program soon to be initiated will 
advance shipboard mechanization on ships 
built during the past several years and 
insure that these new ships will remain 
competitive over their long future lives. 

5. American liner operators have been 

pioneering in the development of better and 
more efficient cargo-handling techniques- 
Given the right climate, improvements in 
this area could be sweeping and rapid, But 
even at present, the American cargo liner 
fleet has more and better cargo-handling 
equipment than any nation in the world. 
_ 6. U.S. shipbuilding activity continues at 
a low ebb and in terms of numbers or ton- 
nage our entire shipbuilding program is not 
large compared with some of the building 
and procurement programs of other mari- 
time countries. But the subsidized line’ 
are building new ships at the rate of about 
17 a year. And hear this—a recent study 
prepared by the Committee on America® 
Steamship Lines shows that these 17 ships 
are about 25 percent of the total world pro- 
duction of cargo liners of reasonable size 
and speed. For this purpose the study in- 
cluded worldwide orders for ships of this 
type having capability for sustained 800 
speeds of 17 knots or more, 

Current U.S. production of higher speed 
liner ships (19 knots or more) is about 75 
percent of the entire world production. 

7. This American-flag liner fleet in 1962 
earned about 36 percent of the cargo rev" 
enues in our export trade in addition to 
carrying practically all military cargo mov" 
ing by commercial transport. 

8. American-flag ship operators earned OF 
conserved foreign exchange amounting tO 
almost $1 billion in 1962, thereby greatly 
aiding our Nation’s crucial balance-of-py~ 
ments problem. Of this, the liners con, 
tributed more than two-thirds, with the 
subsidized lines alone having net earnings 
more than $500 million in the foreign trade. 

9. At December 31, 1963, the subsi 7 
operators had contracted for a total of 11 
ships costing the companies more than $700 
million, leaving 178 vessels to be contracted 
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for prior to 1975 at a corporate cost of more 
than $1.2 billion. This total of about 82 
billion is the largest private shipbuilding 
program in the history of the United States. 

This record of progress and solid accom- 
Plishment is no accident. It has resulted 
from the determination of the United States 
to have a liner fleet of modern design and 
able to carry a substantial portion of our 
foreign trade. This determination and the 
wisdom distilled from 25 years of faltering 
Support crystallized into the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. Since then, private 
industry, operating under the long-term 
operating agreements authorized by that 
act, has dedicated its capital, earnings, and 
abilities to this end. 

Because of differences in costs (principally 
wages) between the United States and for- 
eign nations, long-term liner operation in 
the foreign trade is impossible without Gov- 
ernment aid. The 1936 act faced the issue 
Squarely and granted qualified liner com- 
panies cost equalization subsidies—the so- 
called “parity principle.” Subsidies are paid 
to contractors under the act and any citizen 
can apply and if qualified can be awarded a 
long-term contract—provided he meets the 
rigorous financial and operating standards 
and is willing to undertake shipbuilding and 
other obligations. 

Under the “parity” philosophy of the 1936 
act the Government says to the owner: If 
you will build your ship to American stand- 
ards, we will pay the construction difference 
directly to the American shipyard. The Goy- 
ernment also says: If you will operate that 
ship under the American flag regularly, in 
good times and bad, on a route the Govern- 
ment designates as essential, the Govern- 
ment will pay the difference between your 
high American ship operating costs and the 
lower foreign costs. Then you will be in a 
Competitive position, to succeed or fail by 
your own efforts. The Government does not 
however absorb any portion of higher 
American general administrative costs nor 
any part of cargo handling or other non- 
Vessel expenses. If you earn more than a 


tional defense purposes, it is cheaper for 
Private industry to own and operate a fleet 
Which will be available for military purposes 
in an than for your Government 
to build and lay up the vessels in a reserve 
feet. The resulting protection, the bene- 
ficial effect on the U.S. balance-of-payments, 
employment of those many thousands of 
American citizens in building and operating 


export trade in peacetime 
Justify the cost of Government aid. 

I don't mean to be a Pollyanna and leave 

impression that all is well— 

1. Cargo rates are too low. Consequently, 
industry earnings have been unsatisfactory 
and capital accretion has been accomplished 
Only at the expense of minimizing dividends 
to stockholders. Higher rates and increased 
earnings will be required to fund future re- 
Placement costs and attract and retain neces- 
Sary shipping capital, 

2. More commercial cargo is needed—the 
American shipping public can help—and the 

ernment and CASL are sparing no efforts 
in this direction. 

8. The industry needs a prolonged period 
dere der Peace, and there are signs of progress 


4. The cost of the program is increasing. 
Shipboard mechaniza 

Tationalizing future operating subsidies, but 
the prospect of rising shipyard subsidy re- 
mains unsolved. 

ae The freight rate conference system and 
hav eument laws and regulations need over- 


Despite these and other problems, it is 
Clear that the 1936 act has worked remark- 
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ably well—has accomplished its principal ob- 
jectives—and that the subsidized fleet is a 
healthy, virile segment of our merchant fleet. 

Now let us look at the darker side of our 
maritime picture. 


TRAMP SHIPS OR BULK CARRIERS IN THE FOREIGN 
TRADE 

At the present time the United States has 
approximately 110 dry-cargo ships partici- 
pating in the carriage of bulk or other spe- 
cial cargoes under contract terms. These 
ships are not common carriers and operate 
on. the basis of specifically negotiated con- 
tract terms, 

They are not directly subsidized and be- 
cause of high American operating costs they 
cannot effectively compete in world markets. 
Their continued operation depends upon in- 
direct subsidies paid by the United States 
in the form of higher rates on Government- 
controlled cargo consigned to them under 
our cargo preference laws. 

While tramp or contract carriers do carry 
parcels of general cargo, their participation 
is limited since their basic purpose is to 
carry the large quantities of bulk, homo- 
geneous cargoes which move in world trade 
on a weight basis. Characteristically, this 
would include full cargoes of grain, iron ore, 
bauxite, phosphate rock, and similar com- 
modities, with charter rates varying from 
day to day, indeed, from hour to hour. 

In terms of tonnage—but not in value— 
the U.S. bulk trade is far larger than the 
general cargo or liner trade. In 1962, for 
example, the following weight pattern ap- 
pears: 

Dry cargo exports and imports 


[n miltions of Jong tons] 


D 


As previously explained, in 1962 U.S. liners 
obtained about 37 percent of the total liner 
revenues. Cargo revenue—not weight—is 
the best indicator of performance in the liner 
trades. No percentage is shown for liners in 
terms of weight since to measure perform- 
ance in the liner trades by weight of cargo 
is an absurdity. Yet this is normally the 
manner in which Government statistics are 
prepared. The purpose of the common car- 
rier is to carry higher rated cargo (such as 
machinery, silks, manufactured goods and 
appliances of every variety) and this nor- 
mally moves by measurement. Comparing 
or averaging this type of cargo with bulk 
cargo, such as iron ore, is something that no 
experienced shipping man does. Yet this is 
precisely the manner in which most of our 
shipping statistics are compiled. 

Compared by almost any standard with 
the dry-cargo contract fleet of the world. 
the American bulk carrier fleet is unimpres- 
sive, 

The fleet consists almost entirely of war- 
bullt ships which were acquired from the 
Government under the Ship Sales Act or 
under various other ship procurement pro- 
grams. 

Not a single bulk carrier has been con- 
structed in any American shipyard for the 
foreign trade since the end of World War H 
During this same span of years the bulk 
carrier fleets of the major maritime powers 


Some, however, have been reconstructed 
sections 


through the addition of 


and in other ways. Additionally, certain 
ships released from the Government reserve 
fleet have or will be reconditioned. 
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have grown by leaps and bounds and have 
vastly increased their size and efficiency. 
Countries such as Liberia, which provide 
tax havens, far outstrip the United States in 
the size and modernness of their bulk fleets. 
As new bulk carriers are built in foreign 
yards, there is notable increase in size and 
speed. For example, orders placed in Japan 
by foreign owners during the last 9 months 
of 1963 included six ships of 30,000 dead- 
weight tons or more, with the largest for a 
Norwegian owner having the Prodigious size 
of 62,300 deadweight tons. To some degree 
this tendency is beginning to parallel the 
postwar trend of tanker construction toward 
supertankers. 

There are no superbulk carriers under the 
American flag and, accordingly, these con- 
tract carriers are at increasing cost disad- 
vantages since charter rates are set in the 
world market, 

While construction of bulk carriers in 
domestic shipyards is permitted by the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, the Gov- 
ernment has not appropriated amounts nec- 
essary for shipyard subsidies. Applications 
for such subsidy are now pending, but the 
fiscal 1965 budget contains no provision to 
enable construction of such vessels. 

As this fleet ages further, the prospects of 
its continued operation become less and less 
certain. 

The time of crisis will soon be upon us 
and it is likely that the United States must 
soon come face to face with basic questions 
of policy, such as: 

1. Is the United States prepared to di- 
rectly or indirectly subsidize a tramp fleet 
on a continuing, long-term basis and if 80. 
what form should this subsidy take in order 
to insure construction of new bulk carriers? 

2. Is this form of subsidy desirable in the 
public interest and are the costs compatible 
with other national objectives? What effect 
will it have on the balance of payments? 

3. Since foreign importers of bulk 
generally control the routing of their ship- 
ments, how can the United States assure 
bulk cargo in sufficient volume over the eco- 
nomic life of any new fleet to justify its 
construction? 

4. Is such a fleet necessary for the com- 
merce and defense of the United States, or, 
as has been suggested in certain quarters, 
should the United States rely in this respect 
upon those vessels said to be “under effec- 
tive U.S. control”? Or should vessels be built 
abroad for registry under the American flag? 

These and many other alternatives and 
considerations comprise serious questions of 
public policy which should be faced squarely 
by the United States after a under- 
standing of the present and potential world 
markets in which the bulk carrier fleet com- 
petes. These contract carriers have prob- 
lems unique to their industry, and lumping 
them together with the liner fleet only 
delays and obscures possible solutions, 

Even with the constructive and sympa- 
thetic help of the United States the future 
of contract bulk carriers under the American 
flag is uncertain and they will face many 
operating and financial problems in the years 
ahead. 

TANKERS IN THE FOREIGN TRADE 


The use of American tankers in our for- 
eign trade has shrunk rapidly since 1946 and 
at the end of 1963 there were only 35 tankers 
so engaged. 

With low-cost construction and operating 
costs freely available to foreign owners and 
with the added inducements of tax shelters 
in Liberia, Honduras, and elsewhere, the 
problems of this tanker industry of ours have 
compounded. N i 

Indeed, for practical purposes can 
said that a foreign trade tanker fleet has 
ceased to exist for the United States. A 
number of tankers survive in the foreign 
trade by carrying dry bulk cargo, such as 
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, because under our cargo preference 
law this type of cargo is more compensatory 
and available than liquid, cargo. Others 
operate only because of military charters 
and other special purposes. 

Foreign-flag tanker fleets have grown by 
leaps and bounds, particularly since the Suez 
crisis, and it seems unlikely that the inter- 
national oil companies or tanker owners will 
wish to build tank-ships for operation in 
our foreign trade even if directly subsidized. 
New tankers are not being constructed in 
the United States for the foreign trade. 

A number of suggestions have been made 
as to the manner in which the United States 
can compel the reconstruction of our tanker 
fleet involving such compulsions as limiting 
petroleum import quotas unless 50 percent 
of the petroleum products are carried in 
US.-flag ships. 

This sort of an approach involves not 
only economic considerations, but also our 
relationships with other nations of the free 
world. 

Quite plainly, U.S. tankers in the foreign 
trade are part of a very sick industry be- 
set by pervasive problems, and the United 
States will have to undertake extensive and 
radical forms of aid if it desires to perpe- 
trate an American-flag tanker fleet on the 
high seas. This, too, involves major policy 
deicsions and it is possible that defense 
considerations may override normal com- 
mercial criteria. 

THE DOMESTRIC TRADE 

By reason of our cabotage laws, ship em- 
ployment in the oceanborne domestic trade 
is restricted to U.S.-flag ships and consists 
of about 90 cargo vessels and 200-plus tank- 
ers? 


TANKERS 

Most of the tankers are employed in the 
coastwise trade and are faced with competi- 
tion from barges and new and improved pipe- 
lines. However, the advent of the super- 
tanker into our domestic petroleum trade 
will insure the perpetuation of a smaller but 
relatively modern tanker fleet in future years. 
Shipboard mechanization will confirm this 
possibility. It is Mkely, however, that in 
future years the tanker fleet will show & 
sharp reduction in the number of ships—if 
not im carrying capacity. 

FREIGHTERS 

Typical employment of domestic freighters 
shows the following pattern during the re- 
cent past: 
SG o.oo. ose sn ae T—22 
Intercoastal... 
When —— 


The problems and prospects of each are 
quite different. 

On the whole, the domestic shipping in- 
dustry has declined from about 300 ships 
in the prewar period. 

In the coastwise trade, the successful in- 
troduction of the container ship has im- 
proved prospects by vastly reducing cargo- 
handling costs. Yet even here one must 
assess results soberly. Ships now being used 
are modified war-built ships with a relatively 
low capital base, Despite this, the financial 
return on these operations has been meager. 
Rebuilding of a new fleet at higher costs 


This excludes 271 vessels employed on 
the Great Lakes—principally bulk carriers— 
which also have special and unique prob- 
lems. 
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or added piggyback competition from the 
railroad may adversely affect long-term 
prospects of our coastwise trade, 

The intercoastal trade is heavily reliant 
on the movement of lumber and canned 
goods from the Pacific coast to the gulf/At- 
lantic areas. High domestic operating costs 
and increasing competition from Canadian 
and other foreign sources are some of the 
major problems, Prospects for large-scale 
fleet renewal are dim albeit contrainer-ships 
are entering the trade. 

Our two new States, Alaska and Hawaii, 
together with Puerto Rico form the prin- 
cipal cornerstones of our noncontiguous 
trade, ' 

The growth of these key areas is heavily 
reliant on sea trade and it seems evident 
that an American-flag service to these areas 
must be maintained if we are not to chain 
these three vital bastions to foreign sources 
of supply. Increasing foreign competition 
forecasts an extension of the subsidy provi- 
sions of the 1936 act to these offshore trades. 

Dry cargo companies in the domestic trade 
have been using ships costing about $1 mil- 
lion (before modification) which eventually 
will have to be replaced with ships costing 
10 times as much—or more. 

Here again the United States is confronted 
with a vital national decision as to the man- 
ner in which to proceed. 

On balance: 

Our domestic dry cargo merchant fleet 
has shrunk drastically from prewar levels. 

Competition from new and improved forms 
of domestic transport is increasing; i.e., pipe- 
lines, bargelines, railroad piggy-backs, trucks 
and the like, 

Operating results are marginal. 

Technical innovations have helped—but, 
may not answer underlying economic prob- 
lems. 

Prospects for growth and construction of 
new ships are not good—except in the tanker 
trade and other special situations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The U.S, liner fleet, the second largest on 
the high seas, includes many of the most 
modern cargo liners afloat. In a relatively 
few years, as more new ships are delivered, 
this cargo liner fleet will be the envy of the 
world—in every sense of the word. Even 
today, it includes more 20-knot ships than 
the rest of the world combined. 

The 1936 act as a liner act has been a re- 
sounding success. It has done precisely 
what it was designed to do. 


As a consequence of conserving earnings. 


the subsidized lines are reasonably financed 
and our liner companies and the ships they 
operate are invaluable national assets, This 
segment of our merchant marine is in good 
shape. 

Not so with our other three merchant ma- 
rines. In each of them we find serious eco- 
nomic problems—and a questionable future. 
Presently only the domestic tanker industry 
has the ability to regenerate—but it Js likely 
that this will be a lower level. 

Lack of progress in rebuilding our nonliner 
fleets is no defect of the 1936 act—rather it 
is a failure on the part of Government 
to realistically define and implement its ob- 
jectives in these fields, 

The success of the 1936 act and the 
strength of our common carrier liner fleet 
provides a secure anchor to windward. So 
let’s temper the lessons of history in the 
light of present-day realities and develop 
attainable national objectives for the rest 
of our maritime estabilshment. 


March 24, 1964 


The active privately owned merchant marine 
of the United States, Dec. 31, 1963 


Tonnage (in 
Nomi thousands) 


Employment 


weight 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Couunon carriers: 
Combination cargo and 


passengor vessels. 11- 270 
Cargo liners, freighters... 4,800 
Total, common carriers. 5, 070 
Tramps or contract / bulk car- 
FTC 1,200 
mee 4 1, 340 
Total, foreign trade 7, 050 
DOMESTIC TRADE 
Passenger vessel 20 
F 1, 080 
nnn a 4,850 
Total, domestic trade 5, 050 
Grand total 13, 600 


Note.—Does not include 
(a) 70 Inactive private ships; 
(b) Government-owned, largely war built, fleet; 
(c) Great Lakes fleet, consixting of 271 ships, 
mostly bulk carriers— 
Nor does it Include ships said to be “under effective 
control of the United 8 ad 
Source: U.S. r of Commerce, Maritline 
Adniinistration, “Employment Report,“ Dec. 3t, 1963, 
rounded. Employment is typical. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra coples shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


Flammable Fabrics Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1964 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following letter I just re- 
ceived from Dr. Edward Press, chairman 
of the Accident Prevention Committee of 
the American Public Health Association, 
on the subject of H.R. 10445, a bill I re- 
cently introduced which would include 
all types of bedding under the provisions 
of the Flammable Fabrics Act. I was 
very pleased to learn of Dr. Press’ inter- 
est in the need for this legislation, and I 
call to the attention and consideration 
of my colleagues his letter and the fol- 
lowing proposed statement for the 
American Academy of Pediatrics Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee: 

AMERICAN PUBLIC 
HEALTH Assoctation, INC., 
New York, N.Y., March 20, 1964. 
Hon. ALBERT H. QUIE, 
Minnesota Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN QUIE: I am very much 
interested in the bill (H.R. 10445) that you 
introduced on March 16 for revising the Fed- 
eral Flammable Fabrics Act. 

My committee of the American Public 
Health Association and a similar committee 
of the American Academy of Pediatrics on 
which I also serve have been exploring this 
field actively for several years. We feel that 
there is considerable need for a widespread 
educational campaign to encourage the use of 
flame resistant treatments on fabrics that are 
frequently involved in serious or fatal in- 
juries. One beginning step in such an edu- 
cational campaign in my opinion is an 
amendment to the Federal Flammabie Fab- 
rics Act in general adopting the revised 
Standards of the National Fire Protection 
Association rather than the 10-year-old Com- 
mercial Standard 191-53 which among other 
things consider any fabric safe that requires 
More than 1 second to ignite. If you have 
not already seen it I believe you will be in- 
terested in the enclosed document I pre- 
pared as an aftermath of some testimony 
I gave at a recent meeting of the Health 
and Safety Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Interstate Commerce. You 
will note that there are allusions 
in the statement to fatalities from the igni- 
tion of bedding or fabric on furniture. For 
example in New York City in 1960, 44 fatall- 
ties involved flammable bedding fabrics. 

I would appreciate your sending me a 
Copy of your bill and any general comments 
on the subject that you would have. 


Eowarp Press, M.D., 
Chairman, Accident Prevention Committee. 


Appendix 


FLAMMABLE FABRICS 


(Statement for American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics Accident Prevention Committee) 


Thousands of children suffer serious in- 
juries and hundreds die annually in the 
United States as the result of burns asso- 
ciated with flammable fabrics used in cloth- 
ing, curtains, bedding, drapes and other sim- 
ilar materials. The American Academy of 
Pediatrics has had a longstanding inter- 
est in the prevention of burns and in the 
improvement of their treatment. Several of 
their committees are involved in this. The 
accident prevention committee has conduc- 
ted a joint study with the National Fire 
Protection Association of the circumstances 
and fabrics involved in 91 serious or fatal 
burns that involved clothing. The acad- 
emy-sponsored American Standards Asso- 
ciation Committee on Hazards to Children 
is also concerned with safety standards for 
materials and substances involved in child- 


‘hood accidents. 


SIZE AND EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 


In 1960, there were a total of 7,645 deaths 
from fire and explosion recorded in the Unit- 
ed States. The exact proportion of these 
in which wearing apparel or other fabrics 
such as curtains, drapes, mattresses, etc. 
were involved was not recorded. An analysis 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. esti- 
mates that 13 percent of deaths from such 
burns among their policyholders were due to 
the ignition of clothing. They also estimate 
that an additional similar tage oc- 
curred in connection with fabrics other 
than clothing, such as bedding, upholstery, 
curtains, drapes, etc. 

A study of accidental fatalities in Cleve- 
land and Cuyahoga County, Ohio, reported 
a total of 169 deaths there from 1959 to 
1962 that resulted from fire and explosion 
of combustible materials. Of these, 60 or 35 
percent were directly attributed to the ig- 
nition of clothing and 7 more to the igni- 
tion of bedding or fabric on furniture, Eight 
other cases were felt to be due to “care- 
less smoking” which carries a strong impli- 
cation of fabric ignition. This would make 
n total of 75 of the 169 deaths, or 44.4 per- 
cent that were associated with flammable 
fabrics. 

Another study conducted through special 
supplements of death certificates in the 
State of Colorado over a 4-year period from 
1954 to 1958, revealed that of 120 fatalities 
due to fire and explosion of combustible 
material, 60 or 50 percent were due to igni- 
tion of clothing or other fabrics. Of these, 
26 involved the ignition of clothing, 23 the 
ignition of bed or furniture fabrics while 
smoking, 11 were due to the ignition of flam- 
mable fabrics other than clothing for rea- 
sons other than smoking. Another 10 or 8 
percent were due to flash fires or localized 
explosions which probably ignited cloth- 
ing although the report does not specify 
this. > 

A report from the Tennessee Crippled Chil- 
drens’ Services covering the 3-year period 
from 1959 to 1961 found that 142 children 
received medical or related service for burns 
during this 3-year period and of these, 58, 
or 40.8 percent, resulted from clothing fires. 

In a review of burns among children in 
Robeson County, N.C., a total of 51 cases 
were studied and of these, 14 were due to 


* 


fire or explosion, Thirteen of the fourteen 
involved clothing fires. The remainder oc- 
curred as a result of scalds or contacts with 
other hot objects. 

In an effort to determine the proportion 
of fire and explosion fatalities that were 
caused by clothing or other flammable fab- 
ries, the coroners or medical examiners of 
several major cities were contacted directly 
by the chairman of the committee on haz- 
ards to children. In summary, in Cook 
County, Chicago, 27 persons died as a result 
of ignition of their clothing in 1962, 21 were 
residents of the city and 6 of the suburban 
areas of the county. In Cuyahoga County 
with a population of about 1.75 million, 
there were 23 fatalities in 1962 from the igni- 
tion of clothing. In Los Angeles County, for 
the year ending June 30, 1962, there was a 
total of 142 deaths resulting from fire. Of 
these, 48 were associated with clothing and 
13 with other flammable nonclothing items 
such as mattresses, upholstery, etc. In New 
York City, for 1960, there were a total of 216 
deaths as the result of fire or conflagration. 
Forty-four of these involved flammable bed- 
ding fabrics and resulted from smoking in 
bed. Although the exact amount associated 
with the ignition of clothing was not spe- 
cifically determined an estimate of 40 per- 
cent was made by one of the officials of the 
medical examiners office. In Miami and 
Dade County, Fla., there were 37 deaths 
from fire and conflagration. Twenty-six of 
these were adult fire victims where smoking 
was the point of origin so that the impli- 
cation of clothing or other fabric being ig- 
nited is strong. Five of the 1960 fatalities 
were recorded as not being associated with 
smoking but involving the ignition of cloth- 

A study by the State fire marshal’s office 
in California for the years 1951 to 1953 in- 
clusive, gave a total of 206 fatalities where 
the ignition of clothing was a major con- 
tributing factor to the fatality. Approxi- 
mately three times as many occurred in fe- 
males (152 versus 54) as in males. In addi- 
tion, as noted in the table below, there is 
a disproportionately large number of fatali- 
ties among the children and the aged. Per- 
sons in these age are especially vul- 
nerable to accidental ignition of clothing. 


California fatalities from clothing ignition, 
1951 to 1953, inclusive 


Number of deaths star pe Percent 


of fof 
deaths ince 


Age group 


EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Reviewing the circumstances involved by 
an epidemiologic appraisal of the host, the 
agent and the environment reveals several 
areas of approach in controlling the source 
of casualties. Assuming that the agent con- 
cerned is fire, the environment, the clothing, 
upholstery, bedding, drapes, or other por- 
tions of the surroundings that catch on fire 
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and the host, the child or adult burned, the 
situation can be studied epidemiologically. 

Environment: Clothing and other flam- 
mable fabrics. 

If the fabrics involved were completely 
fiame-resistant, a substantial segment of the 
fatalities and injuries could be prevented. 
Pediatricians and many other technical and 
professional personnel were made tragically 
aware of the factor of excessive flammability 
in 1945 when a popular boys costume of cow- 
boy chaps made from a fabric with a high 
rayon pile surface figured in a series of seri- 
ous and fatal burns throughout the country. 
In 1951, a similar high pile rayon fabric used 
in sweaters that soon became known as 
“torch” sweaters intensified public awareness 
of these excessively flammable fabrics and 
Andirectly led to the passage of a Federal 
Flammable Fabrics Act in 1953. California, 
where the first similar legislation was passed 
in 1948 following the episode of cowboy 
chaps in 1945, led both the other States and 
the Federal Government in this effort to re- 
duce the hazard of the clothing environ- 
ment. 

The National Fire Protection Association 
organized their wearing apparel committee 
in 1951 following the “torch” sweater epi- 
sode and this committee has developed a 
series of standards for fammable fabrics, the 
current revision of which was published in 
1962. Although this standard, which unlike 
the commercial standard CS191-53 includes 
prohibitions for the excessively flammable 
costume material such as hula skirts and re- 
lated items which cannot be tested under 
the standards of the Federal Flammable 
Fabrics Act; it still is far from the ultimate 
answer. A recent joint study of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Pediatrics and the National 
Fire Protection Association showed that a 
substantial share of the clothes involved 
have average or normal flammability. 

In this study, 91 patients that reccived 
serious burns as the result of the ignition of 
their clothing had each of the various items 
of clothing involved tested by the U.S. Test- 
ing Co. to determine whether of not they 
were in the “dangerously flammable” cate- 
gory. It was found that 109 of 120 different 
clothing samples tested failed the portion of 
CS191-53 that requires the fabric to ignite 
within 1 second. These 109 all required 
more than 1 second to ignite. In addition, 
for plain surface fabrics, a rate of speed 

ed in CS191-53 requires the flame to 
travel 5 inches with the fabric at a 45° 
angle in 3½ seconds or less. In not a single 
one of the 121 clothing items did the flame 
travel this rapidly. In spite of this most of 
these 91 cases were seriously enough burned 
to require considerable medical care, includ- 
ing several fatalities. It may thus be seen 
that the standards promulgated by the U.S, 
Department of Commerce that includes re- 
quirements for ignition of not over 1 second 
and for plain surface fabrics a burning speed 
of 5 inches in 3% seconds misses most of 
the clothing flammable enough to inflict 
serious or fatal burns. 

This is one of the reasons that the Na- 
tional Pire Protection Association has de- 
veloped somewhat different standards from 
that used by the U.S. Secretary of Com- 
merce. The NFPA standard does not 
limit the fabrics to those that will ignite 
within 1 second but checks their rate of 
burning after they have been ignited. This 
more closely simulates the natural condi- 
tions of accidental burns. 

However, even if the more realistic stand- 
ards of the NFPA are used instead of those of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce, there are 
certain fabrics that could still be dangerous. 
In general, fibers with a cellulose base such 
as cotton and rayon (made from wood fiber), 
burn more readily than synthetics such as 
nylon, orlon, dacron, ete. Indeed, some of 
the synthetics such as “Verel” which is a 
modacrylic fiber are relatively flame resistant 
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naturally. Saran, Vinyon and Dynel also fail 
to burn easily. Wool is especially flame 
resistant. Silk, before sizing is added, is also 
relatively flame resistant. However, some of 
the processes for stiffening or giving in- 
creased body to silk, cotton and other fabrics 
increase their flammability. 

Although many of the synthetic fibers 
such as nylon, orlon and dacron do not burn 
rapidly, when they do burn or when they are 
exposed to heat from adjacent layers of cot- 
ton or rayon which have been ignited, they 
tend to soften and melt forming a relatively 
hot, sticky, tarlike substance which in its 
molten stage can cause serlous burns. 

In addition to the burning characteristics 
exhibited by the various textile fibers, the 
manner in which they are woven and worn 
contribute substantially to their degree of fire 
hazards. For example, those woven with 
high nap or pile surfaces have a very large 
number of edges or points available for igni- 
tion. Also because of the abundant air (and 
oxygen) between them, combustion is ex- 
tremely easy and rapid. -Thus they burn 
much more readily than fabrics with a plain 
surface. Some, when ignited, will have the 
flame almost flash across the surface within 
a few seconds. Fabrics that are loosely 
woven but with considerable air space be- 
tween the fibers, i.e., those with a low weight 
per unit surface, burn more rapidly than 
heavy, dense materials, with a low portion of 
air and a high density per unit surface. Ma- 
terial such as yolles and organdies usually 
burn very rapidly. Indeed, they burn so 
rapidly they were prohibited from sale un- 
der the original Federal standards, and it 
was necessary to revise these standards from 
a minimum of 4 seconds (per 5 inches burn- 
ing rate) to 334 seconds, to allow their sale 
in interstate commerce. In addition to the 
weaves and type of fiber, the style, design, 
and method of wearing are factors involved 
in burn hazards. The fluffy lace petticoats 
and the wide skirts often worn by little girls, 
particularly at parties, are much more prone 
to be ignited than tight-fitting long trousers 
of the boys. In addition, long baggy sleeves 
are much more apt to accidentally become 
ignited by gas range or cigarette than tight- 
fitting sleeves. The California State fire mar- 
shal’s office has published a leaflet on this 
subject which summarizes these factors suc- 
cinctly. 

MODIFICATION OF BURNING CHARACTERISTICS 
OF FABRICS í 

Many fabrics can be and have had their 
burning characteristics modified by artificial 
means. A variety of flame-retardant proc- 
esses are available with varying degrees of 
effectiveness. The optimum process should 
result in the fabrics which retain air per- 
meability, moisture absorption, tensile 
strength, sewing qualities, and at the same 
time resist multiple launderings and dry 
cleanings. This is not always easy to attain 
especially at a low cost. Among the current 

flame-retardant processes discussed at a re- 
cent national conference were the Lynrus, 
F.R.—1 process, the “THPC” (tetrakishydroxy- 
methylphosphonium chloride) and the 
“APO” (tris Il-aziridinylphoine oxide), 
By mixing THPC and APO in a 1-io-1 mole 
ratio, wetting the fabric, squeezing out the 
excess solution, drying, curing, and washing; 
an effective flame-retardant fabric results 
which is resistant to both laundering and 
dry cleaning. 
HOST 


In general, children who have not yet 
reached the stage of growth or maturity in 
judgment as to-be particularly careful about 
exposing themselves and their clothing to 
space heaters, gas or electric ranges, matches, 
candles, etc., are particulariy susceptible to 
accidental ignition of clothing. 

The aged, particularly those with disabili- 
tiės associated with senility, cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis and the associated forgetfulness and 
carelessness (“second childhood”) represent 
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another very vulnerable “host.” A third 
category are adults with adequate judgment 
and maturity under ordinary circumstances 
who as a result of excessive liquor consump- 
tion or excessive fatigue are likely to have 
temporary impairment in their behavior and 
fall asleep smoking either in bed or in up- 
holstered chairs. In addition they may be 
more careless with cigarettes and other fire 
hazards than they would ordinarily be. Each 
of these categories of hosts exhibit particular 
areas of increased susceptibility or vulner- 
ability to harm from flammable fabrics and 
the educational and legislative approach to 
them deserves special emphasis. 


AGENT 


The item or agent specifically involved in 
setting fire to the clothing or drapery varies. 
For children, it is frequently space heaters, 
gas ranges, Matches, and similar sources of 
fire or heat. For adults, it is more likely to 
be cigarettes, the use of flammable liquids 
such as gasoline or flammable cleaning 
agents, petroleum distillates such as cigarette 
lighter fluids or lighter fluids for charcoal, 
etc. These agents, like the special categories 
of hosts, are also amenable to special or 
intensive educational efforts to reduce their 


DISCUSSION 

It is obvious that burns associated with 
flammable fabrics, including clothing and 
nonclothing items (such as blankets, quilts, 
upholstery, bedding, ete.) figure frequently 
in serious injuries and fatalities resulting 
from burns to children (and adults). 

A variety of factors are involved and in- 
clude not only the degree of flammability of 
fabrics but also the accessibility of matches, 
combustible liquids, gas ranges, and space 
heaters and other sources of flame as well 
as the adequate supervision of children, the 
disabled, elderly and the intoxicated. Pre- 
ventive efforts should be intensified in as 
many areas as possible and with a variety 
of approaches. 

From the standpoint of the host, partic- 
ularly infants and children, educational ac- 
tivities for parents through pediatricians 
and through other sources using as many of 
the media of mass communication as possi- 
ble; programs aimed at increasing the super- 
vision of children, emphasizing their early 
indoctrination with obedience and discipline 
so as to aid in keeping them away from 
sources of flame and heat all should be in- 
tensified. In the sphere of supervision of 
older persons such as those confined to nurs- 
ing and convalescent homes and homes for 
the aged or those with infirmities being 
cared for at home, a similar type of supervi- 
sion and effort should be exerted as that af- 
forded to children. For those adults in- 
volved in smoking when intoxicated or with 
the careless use of cigarettes, still a different 
approach would be indicated. 

From the standpoint of efforts to control 
the agent, increased publicity on the poten- 
tial hazards of space heaters, on the safety 
advantages of central heating, on the haz- 
ards of fireplaces and of gas ranges and gas 
space heaters with open flames, should be 
developed. Also our efforts to keep matches, 
flammable drycleaning and polishing sub- 
stances, gasolines, and other flammable 
agents away from children should be reem- 
phasized and expanded. Leaving children 
alone in a trailer or in an apartment or 
house with space heaters with exposed heat- 
ing elements represents an obvious hazard. 
Bonfires, burning rubbish, leaves and other 
sources of open flames, all are serious poten- 
tial bazards and precautionary measures 
should be taken in all these instances. 

The fabrics involved in most of these fires 
constitute the major portion of the environ- 
ment in which artificial modification can 
play a role in preventing casualties. These 
modifications should not be limited to the 
exclusion or prohibition of all flammable 
fabrics, as most fabrics have some degree 
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of flammability. However all of the highly 
flammable fabrics should be barred. 

In addition, our efforts to encourage the 
use of the least flammable materials for the 
purpose should be redoubled. Modifications 
in style and design, particularly where more 
flammable fabrics are involved, to ayoid the 
use of wide billowing skirts and petticoats 
or wide flowing sleeves for household chores 
or where open flames, space heaters, or gas 
ranges are involved; would be highly de- 
sirable. 

In those instances where for one reason 
or another it is necessary to use voiles, or- 
gandies, rayons, and other types of danger- 
ously flammable fabrics for children or the 
aged, the use of fabrics from flame resistant 
fibers should be urged. 

Exclusion or prohibition of extremely 
flammable fabrics not only for clothing but 
for any other use where there is a fire 

could be sought through legislative 
enactment. Similar statutory prohibitions 
of even moderately fammable fabrics might 
be insisted upon in those places where the 
hazard involves the public en masse, rather 
than individuale. For example, legislative 
requirements prohibiting moderately flam- 
mable fabrics from used as drapes in 
passenger airplanes or in public assembly 
rooms, conference rooms in hotels, school- 
rooms, auditoriums, etc., would be in order. 

It is true that the cost of treating various 
fabrics to make them flame resistant in- 
creases the final cost to the consumer but, 
because of the relative choice of materials 
available to the consumer and the hazard 
of dangerously flammable fabrics, it is felt 
that if there were sufficient demand for this 
type of treatment just as there has been in 
the past for other items, the mass produc- 
tion cost would lower the unit cost so that 
this would not be a major deterrent. 


LEGISLATION 


The Federal Flammable Pabrics Act of 
1953 should be revised to include fabrics 
that require more than 1 second to ignite 
and to include costume articles such as hula 
skirts. Improved standards for classification 
of the flammability of fabrics have been de- 
veloped by representatives of a variety of 
national agencies and published by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. It is felt 
that Federal and State legislation would be 
improved by being based on these standards 
Which have been revised in 1962. 

Federal legislation applies only to mate- 
rials that are involved in interstate com- 
merce. Fabrics manufactured and used 
within -the State of origin are exempt from 
these regulations. It is, therefore, felt that 
it would be desirable for each of the States 
to adopt legislation similar in intent and 
Purpose to that of the Federal legislation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. It is recommended that the American 
Academy of Pediatrics formally adopt a pol- 
icy statement or resolution emphasizing our 
Concern with the prevention of burns in 
children and suggesting intensification of 
our efforts for their prevention. 

2. Each of the academy chapters should 
be urged to intensify thelr activities in the 
areas of prevention outlined above and such 
aids as pamphlets, leaflets, brochures, talks, 
films, and other items currently available 
(see safety bibliography previously pub- 
lished by the Accident Prevention Commit- 
tee of the AAP) should be encouraged. 

3. Hand in hand with increased educa- 
tional preventive activities, exploration of 
the enactment of legislation (or the revision 
of existing legislation on the subject is indi- 
Cated) and should be actively pursued. 
Legislation similar to that existing in Cali- 
fornia, New York, and New Jersey but based 
On the current revised standards of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association which 
have been developed in cooperation with the 
American Academy of Pediatrics should be 
encouraged. 
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4. Increased publicity on the availability 
of the more recent flame retardant processes 
and efforts to eliminate dangerously flam- 
mable fabrics from children’s clothing and 
the furnishings in children’s rooms and 
nurseries, together with suggested modifica- 
tion in style of clothing for children, should 
be adopted. 


Death of Col. G. E. Ijams 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, with the 
death of Col G. E. Ijams on March 22, 
1964, Maryland has lost a respected citi- 
zen and the veterans of our Nation have 
lost a great friend. 

Colonel Ijams drafted the original sol- 
dier insurance plan in 1917 and went on 
to devote his life to veterans affairs. 
His efforts won him a citation from Gen- 
eral Pershing for “exceptionally meritori- 
ous and conspicuous service.” He also 
served three terms as national com- 
mander in chief of the Military Order 
of the World War. 

I know I speak for all veterans in ex- 
tending our deepest sympathy to the 
family of Colonel Ijams. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the obituary contained 
in the Washington Post of March 24, 
1964, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the obituary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CoL. G. E. IsamMs, Veterans Am 

A military officer who once distinguished 
himself by creeping to the front lines in 
World War I under enemy fire to write $200 
million in insurance policies on the lives of 
US. fightingmen, died Sunday after a short 
illness. 

Col. George E. Ijams, 75, whose life was de- 
voted to veterans” affairs, died at Holy Cross 


tachment of the War Risk Insurance Bureau 
in 1917. For his efforts, General Pershing 
cited him for “excepticnally meritorious and 
conspicuous service.” 

Colonel Ijams was born in Baltimore. He 
enlisted in the Maryland Cavalry in 1908 and 
served two enlistments on the Mexican bor- 
der. After his discharge, he had an oppor- 
tunity to be a lieutenant in the Maryland In- 
fantry but declined and reenlisted as a pri- 
vate for more border duty with the Maryland 


Brigade. 
ENLISTED AS PRIVATE 
When the United States entered World War 


I, Colonel Ijams enlisted as a private. Be- 


cause he had sold Insurance, he wns asked to 
handle war risk insurance in the AEF, He 
declined but later was attached to the war 
risk insurance detachment on orders of Sec- 
retary of War Newton D. Baker. 

In 1921, he was sent back to Europe as 
Assistant Director of the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau to negotiate reciprocal agreements 
with foreign countries for care of disabled 
veterans. Later he organized all the regional 
offices of the Bureau and later became Direc- 
tor. $ 

Under the new VA, he was assistant ad- 
ministrator of medical and domiciliary care, 
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construction and supplies and was given a 
role in the planning of Federal hospitals. 
NAMED TO COMMISSION 
In 1945, he was appointed to a commission 


to study economic conditions created by the 


Japanese occupation of the Philippines, re- 
sulting in establishment of the War Claims 
Commission in 19408. 

After the war Colonel Ijams became direc- 
tor of the National Rehabilitation Service, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


He also served three terms as national 
commander in chief of the Military Order of 
the World War. Among his decorations was 
& Purple Heart, an Officer Order of the Crown 
of Italy, Officer French Academy, Chevalier 
Legion of Honor (France) and Order of La- 
fayette (France). £ 

Colonel Ijams, who lived at 218 Shaw Ave- 
nue, Silver Spring, is survived by his wife, 
Mary Rawlings Addison, of the home address, 
and three children, George Edwin, Virginia 
Coleman, and Barbara Whitmore, 


Speech of Hon. Millard Caldwell at 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Honorable Millard Caldwell, formerly 
a Member of this body from the State of 
Florida and later Governor of that State, 
but who now graces the bench of the, 
Supreme Court of the State of Florida, 
addressed the Jacksonville Bar Associa- 
tion. This eminent lawyer and jurist 
made some very pertinent remarks con- 
cerning the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


In order that his timely remarks might 
receive broader coverage, I submit his 
speech herewith to be placed in the 
RECORD. 


Mr. Caldwell's speech follows: 

World Wars I and II, the nuclear bomb, 
the airplane, and the radio are little more 
than grains of sand on the broad beach of 
world history. None of these phenomena Is 
of fundamental importance—neither has any, 
in any major sense, deflected the course of 
mankind. In all of human time we can 
count three periods of truly vital signifi- 
cance—the first, the era when the first bi- 
ped crawled out of the mud and stood up- 
right; the second, the advent of Christianity, 
and, the third, the 20th century show- 
down between communism and civilization, 
upon the outcome of which depends, not 
merely the fate of the United States, nor 
of Russia, nor of China, but the fate of the 
future of human free society. 

For the second time in history the basic 
ideology of man, for ages to come, is to 
be determined by the strength or weakness 
of a single nation—this time the United 
States of America. The first such encounter 
took place on the plains of Marathon, 2,454 
years ago, when western Greece turned back 
the eastern Persians. Had the orientals 
conquered the West at Marathon, as they 
had already subjugated the best of the then 
known world, we would not have assembled 
here today to discuss the theory of gov- 
ernment. But, once again, the West is at 
war with the East and, once again, the West 
will decide whether the oriental antigod 
philosophy shall prevail. 


> 
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In this time of grave doubt—in a world 
palsied with indecision—in a world divided 
between the loose freedoms of democracy 
and the rigid controls of communism, a new 
catalyst, a new President of the United 
States, has been added to the mixture. 
What he does can and perhaps will make 
the difference between war and peace with 
other nations, the difference between our 
own Nation divided in strife or together in 
constructive tranquillity. 

What the new President believes, whether 
he possesses the vision, the knowledge and 
the courage necessary to the task of leading 
his confused country and a shaky free world, 
are as yet unknown factors. As a practical 
matter of politics, we know that, for the 
immediate future, he must go through the 
motion of endorsing the policies of his pred- 
ecessor. Time will tell us what his own 
convictions are and, if elected to a full term, 
what direction he will drive. That he is a 
man of capacity, knowledgeable in govern- 
ment and politically adroit, is without ques- 
tion. I am not at all sure he is part and 
parcel with the effete establishment which 
has for some years dominated national af- 
fairs. The widely publicized reports of his 
concern for a balanced budget indicates he 
may not be but, on the other hand, all the 
talk about abolishing poverty and socialistic 
claptraps in general would indicate the con- 


But it is not my purpose here to second- 
guess presidential politics nor, in that re- 
spect, to do more than hope fate has wisely 
chosen the man who must now serve as 
Chief Executive. Neither will any useful 
purpose be served by a discussion of the 
legislative branch. Its strengths and its 
weaknesses are apparent. It has demon- 
strated its ability to stall some extremely 
bad legislation and its inability to curb 
the worst of executive and judicial abuses. 

I do, however, want to discuss the third 
branch of Government, the judiciary—the 

Court of the United States in par- 
ticular. But before I talk about the Supreme 
Court let me say it’s no happy experience to 
pren my long-nurtured convictions in con- 


As law students we were taught that the 
accurate construction of the law and the 
Constitution is to be found in the decisions 
of the U.S. Supreme Court. As lawyers we 
have advised our clients and have conducted 
our litigation on the basis of the opinions 
of the Supreme Court. 

Also, we have been taught that the whole 
structure of our Government is founded upon 
the Constitution of the United States—that 
without a Constitution and without obedi- 
ence to that Constitution by the citizens, by 
the public officials and the judiciary, we en- 
danger our liberties and the permanency of 
our form of Government. 

On the one hand, we have the instinctive 
urge to speak of the Supreme Court with 
confidence, but, on the other hand, we note 
with apprehension the Court’s encroach- 
ment upon the clear intent of the Constitu- 
tion and our conviction that such encroach- 
ments imperil the future of the Nation and 
the whole concept of democracy. 

I have resolved my conflict with the con- 
clusion that the courts are not sacrosanct— 
that if they are to be respected they must 
earn respect. I take the position that the 
lawyer may with propriety discuss the phi- 
losophy of any court and may agree or dis- 
agree. Further, that if the lawyer observes 
transgression by any court upon the con- 
stitutional rights of the people, he not only 
may—he should—express his concern. 

The necessity to speak with some frankness 
imposes an onerous responsibility—because, 
in utter candor, I must tell you that the 
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Supreme Court of the United States, not 
subject to election by the people nor to their 
will, there for life, has tortured the plain 
language of the Constitution and, to that ex- 
tent, has destroyed the rule of law and sub- 
stituted, in its stead, the rule of man. 

The integrity of the Federal Constitution 
represents the difference between a free gov- 
ernment elected by the people and govern- 
ment by nine appointed judges. To make it 
shockingly plain, our Republic has, in a 
major sense, been converted to a collec- 
tivistic.sort of principality over which we, as 
citizens, have lost control. That is harsh 
language—language which should not be 
used unless there is sound and provable 
basis for the apprehension expressed. Let's 
look at the record and see if what the Court 
has done and what the Justices of that Court 
have said, warrant the views I have ex- 
pressed, 

The majority of our Founding Fathers, 
never having really believed it possible that 
the Court would set itself up as a maker of 
policy and a source of new law, did not fore- 
see the awesome possibility of usurpation and 
did not provide adequate means of correc- 
tion. 

Judicial legislation can be more destructive 
of our rights than congressional enactments 
because, while the latter may, at the behest 
of the voters, be repealed or amended by a 
new Congress, the former, as pragmatical 
fact, is subject only to the passing fancy of 
five judges. The Congress, standing in awe of 
the judiciary, cannot, unless it be prodded to 
action by the electorate, be depended upon 
to assert its authority to proscribe judicial 
medding with policy. 

Since the Federal judiciary is not answer- 
able to the people, as are the legislative and 
executive departments, the electorate is 
relatively helpless. The public, when dis- 
pleased with the Supreme Court, may change 
Presidents, the appointing power, but a new 
President can do nothing until, by death or 
resignation, there is a vacancy. 

To Ulustrate the point, turn your atten- 
tion to the pending so-called civil rights bill, 
a blatant but understandable political 
sophistry. Its purpose, of course, is to lead 
the sheep to the pen for a shearing. 

The bill, as passed by the House and, in all 
probability, to be passed by the Senate and 
approved by the President, is in several re- 
spects obviously unconstitutional. 

Under normal conditions such political 
haymaking by the left dealers would present 
no great danger because the country could 
depend upon a nonpolitical Supreme Court 
to measum® the bill by the yardstick of the 
Constitution and prevent a miscarriage of 
justice. But these are not normal condi- 
tions. (OA.) 

Washington reminds me of the old days in 
the Citrus Belt when the fruitpackers 
thought a little color added on the outside 
would make a marketable orange out of al- 
most anything that would roll. Our friends 
in Washington have found that a little color 
added to legislation insures its constitution- 
ality—the civil rights bill will be no excep- 
tion. x 

When the country wakes up and realizes 
just how it has been duped it can elect a 
new Congress and a new President but the 
Supreme Court, absent drastic action by the 
new Congress, will be left sitting on the 
uncontested throne. 

If they were asked, those who wrote the 
Constitution would tell you that, if private 
property rights should be subordinated to so- 
cial aspirations, the purpose ought to be at- 
tained by orderly amendment to the Con- 
stiution and not by usurpation. But I sup- 
pose they'll not be asked. After all, they 
were rather simple people who knew more 
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about right and wrong than about how to 
fool the people. 

The authors of the Constitution, not antic- 
Ipating the very real danger of usurpation 
by the Supreme Court, in a rather casual ef- 
fort to forestall abuses, provided that each 
appointment to the Court be approved by the 
Senate; that delinquent judges may be im- 
peached and that the Congress have the au- 
thority to limit the jurisdiction of the Court. 
But, as proven in practice, the Senate con- 
firms without serious question, the Congress 
never impeaches and it never limits the scope 
of the Court's jurisdiction. 

Erstwhile respect for and confidence in the 
Court has left the public slow to speak but 
now, after 20 years of experience with an un- 
restrained third legislative chamber, it is 
barely possible that indifference is merging 
into vigilence, It is not beyond the scope 
of speculation that an alarmed and informed 
ballot box will demand that the Congress 
discharge its constitutional duty to restore 
the Court to its proper -sphere of judicial 
function. 

Judicial freewheeling is the proximate re- 
sult of failure, on the part of the lawyers, to 
understand the purpose each of the three 
branches of Government was designed to 
serve. The man on the street is not disposed 
to complain when the courts expropriate the 
power to legislate because, in all probability, 
he does not know and the lawyers have not 
told him the legislative function belongs 
solely to the Congress. The law schools must 
shoulder much of the responsibility for what 
has occurred since they trained the Justices 
who are now in the process of transforming 
our Republic to a Latin American type cen- 
tralization, This need not surprise you be- 
cause, generally, those schools look upon the 
Constitution as a malleable instrument sub- 
ject to distortion rather than as the charter 
under which the Nation is to be governed. 

The choice the informed public faces is not 
particularly complex but the need for mak- 
ing the choice is imperative because, whether 
this Nation is to be governed by the rule of 
law, under the Constitution, or the rule of 
man, unfettered by restraint, constitutes the 
most vital problem of our time. 

An intelligent decision requires, first, that 
we understand the purpose of and the need 
for the Constitution and, second, that the 
Constitution, in itself, represents the differ- 
ence between a republic and a despotism. 

The authors of the Constitution, having 
been subjected to the whims and fancies of 
dictators, were determined that this Nation 
would be self-governed by its citizens who, 
in turn, were permanently guaranteed cer- 
tain rights and privileges. They thought 
that document created a permanent barrier 
against usurpation—a barrier, the bars of 
which could be let down only by amendment, 
approved by the people themselves. 

And so it is that our simple choice lies be- 
tween the form of government as conceived 
by those who captured our freedoms from 
Great Britain in the Revolution and another 
form of government, a centralization, advo- 
cated by the left dealers—a choice between a 
Constitution which requires separation of 
the three branches of government and recog- 
nition of the rights of the States, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, an emasculated 
Constitution under which all power is con- 
centrated in the Federal Government. 

The differences between the two theories 
are as wide apart as the poles, as black is 
from white, as freedom is from slavery, as 
socialism is from capitalism. Those differ- 
ences were fairly well delineated by Mr. Jus- 
tice Goldberg, on the one hand, when re- 
cently he argued for the unrestrained wide- 
open-door policy of the Supreme Court, 
negating the rights of the States, and by Mr. 
Justice Harlan, when, in support of judicial 
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restraint, he said the notion that all defi- 
ciencies in our society should find a cure in 
the courts is a source of serious. mischief. 
Stripped of its diplomatic trappings, the ex- 
change demonstrates the cleavage between 
the leftwing philosophy of centralization 
and the time-honored theory of constitu- 
tional government. 

Although centralization. had its strong ad- 
yocates, a majority of the Founding Fathers, 
in the light of their firsthand knowledge of 
despotism, kings, and monarchs, and being 
convinced that centralization Is synonymous 
with tyranny, required a division of authority 
between the executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial branches of Government and reserved in 
the States all powers not granted by the 
States to the Federal Government. There 
was, however, serious question whether the 
National Government would in good faith re- 
spect that. reservation. 

Madison, a simple, wordy sort of moderate, 
thought the language of the proposed Con- 
stitution adequate and went so far as to say 
the States were to be: “No more subject 
to the general authority than the gen- 
eral authority is subject to them =” 
That means, in plain words, he thought such 
functions as local law enforcement, local 
elections, and education were left to the 
States. He said Federal Jurisdiction would 
extend: 

“To certain enumerated objects only and 
leave to the several States a residuary and 
inviolable sovereignty over all other objects.” 

Alexander Hamilton, the adroit, tricky, de- 
olared centralist, having no faith in the com- 
mon man and with his tongue in his cheek, 
sald: 

“The proposed Constitution so far from 
implying an abolition of State governments 
makes them constituent parts of the national 
sovereignty * * * and leaves in their posses- 
sion certain exclusive and very important 
portions of sovereign power.” 

And then he came up with this amazingly 
false prophecy: 

“It will always be far more easy for the 
State governments to encroach upon the na- 
tional authorities than for the National Gov- 
ernment to encroach upon the State au- 
thoritles.“ 

Madison, me-tooing Hamilton's sophistry, 
chimed in with this argument for adoption: 

“The powers delegated by the proposed 
Constitution to the Federal Government are 
few and defined. * * * the powers reserved 
to the several States will extend to all ob- 
jects which, in the ordinary course of affairs, 
concern the lives, liberties, and properties of 
the people, and the Internal order, improve- 
ment, and prosperity of the State.“ 

But Patrick Henry, distrusting a Central 
Government, believing in the rights of man 
and the necessary sovereignty of the States, 
with true and unerring foresight, disagreed. 
He warned his conferees to: 

Be extremely cautious, watchful, jealous 
Of your liberty. Instead of securing your 
rights, you may lose them forever.” 

He told them: 

“There will be no checks, no real balances 
in this Government.” 

Then he looked ahead to 1964 and said: 

“This Government will * * * destroy the 
State governments and swallow the liberties 
2 the people, without giving previous no- 

ce." 

George Mason agreed with Patrick Henry 
and, fearing the loss of all the Revolution 
had gained, sald that a consolidated Govern- 
Ment, "is totally subversive to every prin- 
ciple which has hitherto governed us * 
These two concurrent powers cannot exist 
long together; the one will destroy the 
other.“ 

But the warnings were ignored. Mason's 
Prediction has come to pass. Just as Patrick 
Henry said it would, the National Govern- 
Ment is swallowing the liberties of the peo- 
ple. And the Supreme Court, once revered 
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as, the guardian of the Constitution, -has 
wielded the knife against its vitals. 

When the adoption process reached that 
provision in the Constitution which created 
the Supreme Court, the differences and 
doubts. were expressed in harsh language. 
William Grayson voiced his suspicion in these 


“This Court has more power than any 
court under heaven * * what has it in 
view, unless to subvert the State govern- 
ments?” A 

George Mason agreed when he said: 

“When we consider the nature of these 
courts, we must conclude that their effect 
and operation will be utterly to destroy the 
State governments, for they will be the 
judges of how far their law will operate.” 

The framers of the Constitution were 
mildly impressed. They understood the 
probable weakness of men clothed with great 
power—they had just won a war induced by 
ordinary mortals who had assumed the to- 
gas of omnipotence. So, in what they con- 
ceived to be effectual caution, they gave to 
the Congress the authority to prescribe lim- 
its of jurisdiction for the Supreme Court. 

It strikes me as elemental that the key- 
stone of stability in a republic is mutual 
respect—respect on the part of the people 
for the republic's institutions and respect 
on the part of the institutions for the rights 
and the welfare of the people. 

For more than a century the Congress 
and the Supreme Court maintained pro- 
found respect for the people of America, for 
the rights of the States and for the Consti- 
tution. For a century and a half the people 
entertained profound respect for the Su- 
preme Court. Neither premise is now ten- 
able—the Congress and the Court no longer 
respect the Constitution, no longer even pay 
lipservice to the rights of the States and 
have, in considerable measure, forfeited the 
confidence of the people. 

The Court's seeming contempt for the 
Constitution, its baldly asserted power to 
overrule long recognized constitutional 
principles and to read into the Constitution 
new and alien ideas, have spawned mis- 
trust—by many of the bench, the bar, and 
the responsible citizenship of the country, 

Let me give you an example of the sort of 
imperiality which has engendered that mis- 
trust. Mr. Justice Douglas, in the Lincoln 
Mills case, held the Court was authorized to 
“fashion a body of Federal law,” that “the 
range of judicial inventiveness will be deter- 
mined by the nature of the problem.” I 
ask you, since when was that Court author- 
ized to “fashion a body of Federal law” or to 
indulge “judicial inventiveness’? 

That's the sort of irresponsibility which 
Judge Learned Hand, the most eminent jur- 
ist of this era, had in mind, in his lecture 
at Harvard, of all places, when he waved the 
danger flag and pointed to what can happen 
when the Supreme Court arrogates to itself 
the power to restrict the rights of legislative 
bodies to legisiate, and assumes, for the 
Court, the legislative function. 

Hand said the Supreme Court's definition of 
powers leaves no doubt that it assumes the 
role of a “third legislative chamber.” 

He criticized the Court's usurpation of 
power and said he had never been able to 
understand on what basis, other than arbi- 
trary usurpation, the Court had adopted the 
fact it may legislate. Doubting the wisdom 
of any Judge serving as a “communal men- 
tor,” Judge Hand said: “If we do need a 
third chamber it should appear for what it 
is, and not as the interpreter of inscrutable 
principles.“ 

The conference of chief justices of the 
several States, by formal resolution, urged 
the Supreme Court, as it determines ques- 
tions touching the powers reserved to the 
States, to exercise the greatest of all Judicial 
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between that which the Constitution may 
prescribe and that. which a majority of the 
Supreme Court may deem  desirable—a 
strong and deserved rebuke. Of passing in- 
terest is the fact that when the resolution 
was reported to the full conference, the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States walked out of the meeting and 
resigned from the American Bar Association. 

That the Supreme Court has consciously 
set about rewriting the laws is admitted in 
the language of the Justices themselves. 
For instance, in the case of Griffin v. Illinois, 
one of the Justices said that: 

“Candor compels acknowledgment that 
the decision rendered today is a new 
* * * We should not indulge in the fiction 
that the law now announced has always been 
the law * ©% e” 

In Baker, v. Carr, two dissenting Justices 
said of the majority opinion: “The Court to- 
day reversed a uniform course of decision 
established by a dozen cases, including one 
by which the very claim now sustained was 
unanimously rejected only 5 years ago.” 

That the majority opinion was [A] mas- 
sive repudiation of the experience of our 
whole past in asserting destructively novel 
judicial powers .“ 

In Cole v. Young, the dissenting Justices 
said that by its action the Court intruded 
itself into presidential policymaking—that 
the Court's order has striken down the most 
effective weapon against subversive activities 
available to the Government.” 

In Mapp v. Ohio, which overruled long- 
Standing precedent affecting State courts, 
three dissenting Justices agreed they were 
“bound to say that what has been done is 
not likely to promote respect either for the 
Court's adjudicatory process or for the sta- 
bility of its decisions * * * this Court can 
increase respect for the Constitution only if 
it rigidly respects the limitations which the 
Constitution places upon it * * * our voice 
becomes only a voice of power, not of rea- 
son,” 

In Arizona v. California, the majority of 
the Court became so brazen in stripping the 
rights from the States that even Mr. Justice 
Douglas, an avowed centralist and a noted 
spinner of new law, could not stomach it. 
He, joining the dissent, said the majority of 
the Court granted “the Federal bureaucracy 
a power and command over water rights in 
the 17 Western States that it never has had, 
that it always wanted, that it could never 
persuade Congress to grant, and that this 
Court up to now has consistently refused to 
recognize“; that “the present cage 
will, I think, be marked as the baldest at- 
tempt by judges of modern times to spin 
their own philosophy into the fabric of the 
law . „* S? 

My time and your patience will not per- 
mit any detailed treatment of the cases in 
which the Supreme Court has risen above 
the Constitution and usurped the powers re- 
served to the States. Just by way of refer- 
ence I call your attention to the Slochower 
case, where the Supreme Court invaded the 
State of New York and prevented the separa- 
tion from the public school system of a man 
accused of communism; the Brown case, in 
which the Court reversed some 50-odd Su- 
preme Court decisions to the contrary and, 
without the citation of a single legal prece- 
dent, usurped the State function of man- 
aging the public schools; the Schware and 
Konigsberg cases wherein the Supreme Court 
deprived State bar examining boards of the 
right to reject a candidate for fitness and 
held that it was unconstitutional for a State 
to find that membership in the Communist 
Party disqualified the applicant for a license 
to practice law. 

You may well ask, in view of the current 
judicial usurpations and the flood of judicial 
legislation, why the Congress has not exer- 
cised its prerogative to curb the Court and 
protect the Constitution? My answer would 
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have to be that I do not know. Just why 
the Congress should be intimidated by the 
Court I cannot guess. Perhaps, because 
they seek their favors in Washington, the 
Members feel they must scratch Washing- 
ton’s back. About all they are willing to do 
is shake their fists in their pockets and turn 
the other cheek. But, for whatever the rea- 
son, when the man goes to Congress he faces 
the temptation to become a Federalist. (M.J.) 

Well, what shall we do about it? We know 
the Supreme Court has invaded both the 
other departments of Government and 
stricken State sovereignty from the Constitu- 
tion. We know that the Congress has refused 
to assert its authority to limit that Court’s 
jurisdiction. We know that the law schools 
are no longer the Constitution as 
it was written and intended—in fact, just 
recently, 18 members of the law faculty at 
Gainesville went on record as approving the 
spate of judicial legislation which has gushed 
around and over the left liberals. Shall we, 
along with the Congress, surrender our rights 
or should we endeavor to reestablish consti- 
tutional government and recapture those 
Tights? 

I concede that members of the Supreme 
Court have the privilege of believing a new 
and different form of government is better 
than the one under which the Nation be- 
came great. They may be right—it is pos- 
sible for long years of Federal paternalism 
have sapped our strength and destroyed our 
capacity for self-government—it may well 
be that Black, Douglas, and company are 
the aspostles of a new day. But, even so, 
the Supreme Court should play the game by 
the rules—if the Constitution needs amend- 
ing, it should be amended in the manner 
prescribed by the Constitution itself. 

George Washington anticipated the danger 
of judicial usurpation when, in his Farewell 
Address, he said: 

“It * * * the distribution * of the 
constitutional powers be in any particular 
wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment 
in the way which the Constitution desig- 
nates. But let there be no change by usurpa- 
tion; for though this, in one instance, my be 
the instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed.” 


Seventy years later, Lincoln, conscious of 
the danger, warned us in these words: 

“Tf the policy of the Government upon 
vital questions affecting the whole people is 
to be irrevocably fixed by the decisions of 
the Supreme Court the people will have 
ceased to be their own rulers, having to that 
extent practically resigned their Government 
into the hands of the eminent tribunal.” 

More than a hundred years ago Macaulay, 
the eminent English historian, after an on- 
the-ground study of our system of govern- 
ment, foresaw the danger and predicted dis- 
aster in these words: 

“Your Constitution is all sail and no an- 
chor. Either Caesar or Napoleon will seize 
the reins of government with a strong hand, 
or your Republic will be as fearfully plun- 
dered and laid waste by the barbarians in 
the twentieth century, as the Roman Empire 
was in the fifth—with this difference, that 
the Huns and Vandals who ravaged the 
Roman Empire came from without, and your 
Huns and Vandals will have been engendered 
within your own country by your own in- 
stitutions.” 

No, I do not believe that, as we see the 
Constitution destroyed, we should be guilty 
of sniveling acquiescence. Nearly every age 
feels impelled to lead the world on to some- 
thing better—but this age of ours must re- 
gain our losses. Our task, yours and mine, 
is to reestablish—recapture, if you will—the 
freedoms which forged a national distinc- 
tion never before equalled. The way to that 
end is to persuade the Congress to discharge 
its responsibility and restore the Supreme 
Court to its proper place in Government. 
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Our forebears started from nothing and 
fought on hope—a hope for liberty and sep- 
aration from corrupt oppression. They won 
the war and left to us the heritage of in- 
dependence. Our prayer is for the strength 
to defend that heritage from the strange 
and borrowed ideologies of the rootless left- 
liberals who, by fortuitous circumstance, are 
strongly entrenched. 

In conclusion, as you observe the en- 
croachments by the Supreme Court and the 
abject abdication by the Congress, just 
remember the words attributed to Edmund 
Burke, spoken nearly 200 years ago: 

“The only thing necessary for the triumph 
of evil is for good men to do nothing.” 


Nickels and Dimes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day's CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is filled with 
speeches I made in upholding my Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Treasury- 
Post Office and their request to disallow 
the minting of any new silver dollars 
at this time because of the severe short- 
age of coins in other denominations, a 
shortage which exists throughout the 
Nation. 

I will not repeat that argument today 
except to say that I am pleased that the 
House upheld the views of our subcom- 
mittee, and that the issue was faced 
squarely. 

At this time, I would like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues a very inter- 
esting editorial which appeared in the 
Greenfield Recorder Gazette on the sub- 
ject. While the editorial refers to a 
speech I made on the subject, I feel the 
editorial is interesting from the stand- 
point of its contents. It says a great 
deal about the “automatic” society in 
which we live. The editorial appeared 
on February 26, 1964. 

The editorial follows: 

NICKELS AND DIMES 

Life has become a matter of pennies, nick- 
els, and dimes. The dollars take care of 
themselves. 

This is the essence of a mounting national 
complaint that a shortage of coins is creating 
economic chaos throughout the country. 
U.S. Representative S. vr O. CONTE in a talk 
this week to the Turners Falls Knights of 
Columbus pointed out the severity of the 
crisis. 


Greenfield found itself on the monetary 
map recently when one of its banks offered 
a dollar for every 98 cents in coins. The 
move was in the public interest of boosting 
the supply of avaliable coinage. 

The shortage is traceable. Slowly, but per- 
sistently, the country has shifted to an age 
of automatic living closely allied to the slot 
machine. Not far from virtually every work- 
ing man and woman, every child in school, 
every movie patron, and in every bowling 
alley, every filling station, every bus, plane, 
and railroad station, and in fact everywhere, 
there is a vending machine of some sort. 

These contraptions gulp down nickels and 
dimes by the ton. And if they don't get 
them all the parking meters will. The latter 
flourish on pennies as well. Even the lofty 
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quarter is getting into the act. One of them 
will buy five stamps at almost any postoffice. 

It would be revolting to think that we soon 
are to be reduced to automation in its en- 
tirety, yet there are few aspects of daily life 
which do not lean on at least one coin. It 
may be only a jukebox, a cup of coffee, or 
a bar of soap. Or it could be a sweepstakes 
ticket or life insurance policy. 

This to all intents and purposes is the 
copper and silver age. We never see gold any 
more even though it may stand in back of 
much of the Nation's wealth. We use silver 
by the ton and copper in an almost equal 
quantity. The problem is to keep both flow- 
ing through the public's hands freely 
enough to be available when and where they 
are needed most. 

The alternative may be some sort of sub- 
stitute which can be purchased with paper 
money, such as the little chips that one pops 
into subway turnstiles. But who could be 
bothered? The mint undoubtedly will have 
to step up the flow even though it already is 
straining to keep pace. Society demands 
that we live by pennies, nickels, and dimes. 


An Invocation by Dr. Theodore R. Leen, 
Pastor of the First Christian Church of 
Ardmore, Okla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, at a re- 
cent luncheon meeting in Ardmore, 
Okla., at which Mr. James E. Webb, Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, and I were 
present, one of the finest invocations I 
have ever heard was given. 

This invocation was given by Dr. Theo- 
dore R. Leen, pastor of the First Chris- 
tian Church of Ardmore. I believe it 
so impressed Mr. Webb that it set the 
theme for his remarks at the luncheon 
meeting, and he referred to it in an ad- 
dress he made that evening in another 
city in Oklahoma, 

I am sure all Members would welcome 
the opportunity of reading this splendid 
and stirring invocation given by Dr. 
Theodore R. Leen, of Ardmore, Okla. 

The invocation follows: 

Eternal and gracious God, we are grateful 
for life in freedom and under Thy divine 
providence. From the very depth of our 
being we express our gratitude for the provi- 
sions that Thou hast made possible for the 
wholeness of life. In the presence of ad- 
versity and the exacting circumstances of 
our daily involyement with life, Thou hast 
made Thy strength available, We are thank- 
ful that Thou are not a capricious God, but 
are a God of steadfast love, motivated by 
good will toward the highest creation. * * * 
A God who hast created a universe of de- 
pendable law enabling man to be creative 
and to determine a favorable destiny for 
himself and his posterity in freedom from 
one generation to another. Bless to us the 
food of which we are to partake. May it 
symbolize to us Thy love and care. Out of 
our thought and fellowship together may 
there come warmth and understanding and 
also new insights worthy of the freedom 
which has come to us through multiple 
sacrifice and devotion. We pray that this 
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freedom may never be destroyed or subverted 
by totalitarian ascendancy or aggression. 
Continue Thy guidance to us as a people 
and may we never lose sight of the dignity 
and worth of our fellow human beings. 
May we never cease to be responsible for 
Sustaining the Inallenable rights and lib- 
erties of our people as u valid basis for our 
persistent affirmation of the worth of con- 
stitutional government in freedom. Amen, 


Air Traffic Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


oF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr, HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editoriai 
from a recent issue of the Anderson, Ind., 
Herald entitled “The Human Element in 
Air Safety”: 

Tue Human ELEMENT IN Am SAFETY 


Air safety is still aviation’s most important 
Problem, and the protection of the millions 
Who travel by air against the disaster of the 
midair collison remains the most vital phase 
Of that problem. olay ene 

The primary responsib ‘or preven- 
tion 8 between aircraft, in the air 
and on the ground, has traditionally be- 
longed to the pilot. But that responsibility 
in today’s overcrowded skies and fabulous 
Speed has shifted from the man in the cock- 
Pit to a man on the ground—the air traffic 
controller, who until recently was aptly 
described as “the forgotten men of aviation.” 

Air traffic control operators are not merely 
Supplemental aids to pilots,” according to 
two expert investigators of the control prob- 
lem, “they have primary control of aircraft.” 
The quote is from the article by Eugene 
Seagre and Nelson Polsby in Administrative 
Science Quarterly, March 1961. This star- 
tling conclusion of course had reference to 
the number of high-speed sir- 
Planes that have appeared since the war. 

The reason for this very significant in- 
crease in the controller's responsibilities was 
Clearly stated by Pilot H. F. Hill, Jr., at the 
hearings of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
Merce on the Federal Aviation Act. Mr. Hill, 
u well known airline pilot, told the committee 
that when the pilot sitting at the controls of 
& modern, high-speed airline plane first sees 
another high-speed plane flying toward him 
on a collision course, it is too late for him to 
do anything about it. There is not sufficient 
time for him to take the necessary evasion 
action to avold the oncoming plane; before 
he can complete the prescribed maneuver, 
the other aircraft will be coming through his 
Windshield. “In consideration of these 
facts,” Mr. Hill concluded, “it is physically 
impossible for pilots in today's high-speed 
aircraft to avoid midair collision.” 

It is the critical task of the controller to 
Bee to it that these midair tragedies will not 
Occur. He has a grave responsibility and a 
task of great difficulty and complexity. The 
vitally important means used by the con- 
troller is the traffic decision in which the 
Controller must separate potentially conflict- 
ing aircraft and provide for each a safe 
course. In formulating this decision and 
transmitting it to the pilots Immediately 
involved, the controller must act with great 
Tapidly, in seconds and sometimes split sec- 
Onds. He has no time for the luxury of de- 
liberation. The jets cannot wait. 
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Hovering over these moments of decision 
is the haunting awareness that a single mis- 
take in his decision may destroy the lives of 
a hundred or more passengers. 

As the Flight Safety Foundation has 
pointed out, long exposure to these pressures 
and tensions will, over a period of time, tend 
to impair the proficiency of the controller 
for his critical task. It is also coming to be 

that the natural forces of aging 
tend to slow down the mental reactions and 
ability of the controller to analyze the con- 
stantly changing facts of a critical traffic 
situation and to issue a traffic decision free 
of error in the seconds that are allowed him. 

Reports from Washington indicate that a 
legislative measure will be before the Con- 
gress in the present session to provide earlier 
retirement for controllers. This will give 
them the opportunity to retire when they 
are no longer able, by reason of the effects 
of aging and the stress of the control work, 
to make the vital and quick decisions re- 
quired to safeguard the air traveling public. 

It is to be hoped that such a measure will 
receive the serious consideration of the 
present Congress. It is solely a measure of 
safety for the millions who use our navigable 
air. The United States today leads the world 
in the safety of its air transportation. Let 
us plan ahead the sound measures that will 
assure the continuance of that record. 


Sour on Sweet IDA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, few ac- 
tions of this House will be as disappoint- 
ing as its failure some weeks ago to pass 
the bill for the extension and expansion 
of IDA. As a member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee which heard 
the bill, mine was one of the unanimous 
votes fayoring the legislation in com- 
mittee. 

I share with many of my fellow legis- 
lators the desire to see an aid program 
which has as its aim helping others help 
themselves. I share with many of you 
the desire to see an aid program multi- 
lateral in nature which has the coopera- 
tion and financial support of other na- 
tions of the free world. On both of these 
basic counts the International Develop- 
ment Agency scores. Its loans are for 
basic community facilities. The United 
States started out as a 43-percent backer 
on the program and under the new bill 
would slip to 41-percent support. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the editorial 
which follows should be read in a spirit 
of sober reflection by all our Members. 
I would hope that it would weigh in 
the reconsideration we can give this mat- 
ter when the Senate bill for IDA reaches 
this floor. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the San Franciseo (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Feb. 28, 1964] 
Sour on Sweer IDA 

IDA is the name of the World Bank's little 
sister who came into the world 4 years ago. 
Since then, IDA has lent half a billion dol- 
lars to underdeveloped countries in long- 
term, soft“ loans. Transportation, water, 
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agricultural and port systems to raise the 
standard of living have been built with IDA's 
money. 

Because IDA (the International Develop- 
ment Association) is an international orga- 
nization, dispensing credits without any pos- 
sibility of a single Government’s political 
interest dominating the transaction, it is 
widely regarded as the most effective long- 
term, foreign aid bank anywhere. 

The United States agreed to be a 43-per- 
cent backer of IDA during its first 5 years. 
When the question came up of bankrolling 
the agency for its sixth, seventh, and eighth 
years, the United States, after long discus- 
sions, was put down for $312 million, or 41.6 
percent, of a total $750 million added sub- 
scription. Britain, France, West Germany, 
Japan and a dozen other well-off countries 
were to put up the rest. 

The Senate has OK'd this $312 million 
contribution, but the House rose up Wednes- 
day, in what looked like the wrath of igno- 
rance, to kill the deal. As far as can be 
learned from the confusing debate. Con- 
gressmen objected to the United States hav- 
ing to bear 41.6 percent of the burden. Two 
points can be made about that: First, 41 per- 
cent is a lot cheaper than bearing all the 
cost, as we do with our own foreign aid; sec- 
ond, the proper way to register objection to 
the U.S. share is not to kill IDA (which will 
be the effect of this vote if it is not recon- 
sidered), but to negotiate for a fairer share. 

The House has managed once again to put 
the United States in a disastrous light. Con- 
gressmen accustomed to voting billions may 
not think much of killing a $750 million in- 
ternational agency like IDA, but the failure 
of this country to support this sister to the 
World Bank will be widely and deeply re- 
sented in the 101 countries which belong to 
it. 

The feeling which is said to have swayed 
some votes, that this was no time to be add- 
ing $312 million to the Federal expenditures, 
was ill founded, for Secretary of the 
Dillon has said that the money won't have 
to be appropriated out of either this year’s 
or next year’s budget. If pressure and per- 
suasion can still be brought usefully to bear 
on some of the opponents of the IDA con- 
tribution to bring them around to a realiza- 
tion that it deserves better, we urge the ad- 
ministration to go to work on them. 


A Prayer by the Reverend Thomas Basich 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
outstanding clergymen in St. Paul is the 
Reverend Thomas Basich of the Advent 
Lutheran Church. 

He is a spiritual leader whose messages 
invariably inspire those of us who are 
privileged to hear him. His words help 
us better to meet the challenges of the 
great issues of the day because they so 
succinctly set out our moral duties and 
help us to overcome obstacles in the 
achievement of worthy goals. 

Pastor Basich gave a prayer at the 
fourth Governor’s prayer breakfast at 
the Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn., on March 5, 1964, which I espe- 
cially commend to my colleagues in the 
House. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
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clude his message in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
PRAYER 


Dear God our Heavenly Father, forgive us 
for thinking that prayer is a substitute for 
love, that the sentiment of love is a substi- 
tute for justice, that justice suffices without 
compassion. 

Look with favor upon this land—this 
chosen people—chosen not for privilege but 
for leadership, not for honor but to carry 
responsibility, not for dominance but for 
servanthood. 

Give grace to all who have been ordained 
to speak Thy Holy Word in the world: the 
rabbi, the priest, the minister. Inspire them 
to speak the whole truth—the damning 
truth, the redeeming truth, the guiding 
truth—so that ali the children of man, and 
especially those who must make the deci- 
sions that affect the lives of many, may hear 
Thy Word in their words. Spur on the men 
of religion, so that those who have been 
called to supply moral leadership may not 
find themselves among the last to follow. 

We thank Thee for political freedom under 
which partisanship is possible. We thank 
Thee for partisanship in government and 
im commerce, for we know that in the clash 
of ideas and wilis the truth is safeguarded 
and inordinate power is checked and refined. 
But help us to rise above p to 
partnership, for the sake of the common 


Bless our business leaders whose enter- 
prise creates the jobs and the wealth by 
which human needs are met, and without 
which no social justice is possible. May they 
see themselves as coworkers with Thee in the 
development of an unfinished creation. But 
may they, and we, never forget that the re- 
sources with which the earth is endowed 
were intended by Thee, not for the surfeit 
of the few, but for the sustenance of all, 

Bless our labor leaders who protect from 
exploitation those who could not speak at 
all if they did not speak together. But that 
they may not think their mission is done, 
remind them that gains now won for many 
are yet withheld from vast multitudes who 
daily struggle for existence. 

Bless our educators; preserve for them the 
maximum freedom to investigate, surmise, 
and speak; but remind them, and us, that 
man's best thoughts are elementary refiec- 
tions of Thy divine wisdom, and that man's 
best science is a stumbling attempt to think 
Thy thoughts after Thee. 

Bless our leaders in government whose 
burdens are often greater than any man can 
bear. 

Grant to all leaders who exercise power 
of any sort a solemn awareness of their 
ultimate accountability to Thee. 

Turn the eyes of all of us upon the great 
unfinished business of this age. And therein 
help us to comprheend the hunger of the 
starving, the humiliation of the unemployed, 
the sadness of the neglected aged, the help- 
lessness of the ill educated, the despair of the 
prisoner, the terror of the mentaliy ill, and 
the bitterness of those discriminated against. 

And yet, give us such a due sense of our 
earthly finitude, and such a keen intima- 
tion of eternal life, that we may acknowl- 
edge that the fo life is not ex- 
hausted in the attainment of a higher stand- 
ard of living. 

And so that this fair earth may not become 
a smoking ruin, help us to see beyond self- 
interest, beyond class interest, beyond the 
national interest, to the common interest 
of all of mankind. May the vision of one 
humanity become incarnate in institutions 

for the preservation of peace and 
the lifting of the many burdens which ey- 
erywhere afflict the bodies and the spirits 
of Thy children. 

We intercede for Governor Rolvaag and his 
family. Grant him wisdom, courage and 
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strength as he faces the problems and chal- 
lenges of our State. Give him such a warm 
sense of Thy presence, that he may always 
know that he serves not only his people, but 
Thee, and that in his serving he is sustained 
by power from on high. 

In view of all that needs to be done, in- 
spire all of us to live righteous lives of maxi- 
mum achievement. 

Cause us to see that out of the struggle 
between good and evil. Thou art bringing 
into being an eternal kingdom; and hearten 
us by the assurance that all that we may do 
of value is incorporated forever into the 
fabric of that kingdom. And thus deliver us 
from apathy, cynicism, and weariness in well 
doing. 

Help us so to conduct our lives that when 
the sun sets upon our short day, and the 
fever of life is over, and our work is done, 
and we are asked to render the account of 
our stewardship, we may be worthy to hear 
Thy words, Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” Amen. 


Fast Acton on Twining River Locks 
Vital: Killian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Recorp, the following article 
which appeared in the March 22, 1964, 
issue of the Chicago Tribune: 

Fast ACTION on TWINNING River Locks 
VITAL: KILLIAN—BOTTLENECK FOR CaL-Sac 
SEEN IN DELAY—AsSKS MONEY FOR WORK 
Now 


(By Edward Rohrbach) 


The shipping bottleneck being eliminated 
by a Federal project to widen the Calumet- 
Sag barge canal will only move downstream 
unless work is started soon to increase the 
capacity of locks in the Illinois river, John L. 
Killian, of John L, Killian & Associates, as- 
serted yesterday. 

Further delay in starting the duplicate 
locks project in the river will seriously dimin- 
ish the ability of the Illinois waterway to 
handle anticipated traffic in a few years,” 
Killiansaid, 

“The full potential of the Cal-Sag project 
will never be realized until the duplicate 
locks are built, 

ALTERNATE IS CRASH PLAN 

“Putting off the project may force the 
Federal Government to resort later to a 
highly expensive crash program to take care 
of the approaching bottleneck at the locks.” 

Killian is legislative consultant to the 
Illinois River Carriers“ Association, a group 
which has spearheaded development of the 
duplicate locks project. 

Congress has appropriated $57 million to 
widen the Cal-Sag. This project, more than 
half finished now, Is to be completed by the 
spring of 1966. It is estimated that a total 
expenditure of $85 million will be needed to 
complete the project, 

In 1962, Congress authorized $40 million 
to start work to enlarge the capacity of the 
river locks, but no money was appropriated 
in the final bill. 


NEED PLANNING MONEY 
Killian said the next step is to get this 


planning money appropriated at the current 
session of Congress, though President John- 
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son did not include the expenditure in his 
fiscal 1965 budget. 

Killian also emphasized the national de- 
fense aspects of constructing duplicate locks. 
In time of war, he said, there would be con- 
siderable advantage” in having an improved 
shipping route from the Chicago area to 
the oceans in addition to the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

The Army Corps of Engineers in Chicago 
released a plan in 1957 calling for seven new 
locks adjacent to existing locks on the Illi- 
nois waterway, which connects Chicago and 
the Great Lakes with the Mississippi River. 

SIZE OF NEW LOCKS 


The new locks would be 1,200 feet long 
and 110 feet wide, in contrast to existing 
locks which are 110 feet wide but 600 feet 
long. Ccst of the project has been esti- 
mated at $114 million, 

Record year for cargoes on the Illinois 
waterway was in 1962, when nearly 30 mil- 
Hon tons of commodities were transported by 
barge tows. Final tonnages for 1963 have 
been estimated at 28% million tons; second 
highest in the waterway’s history. 

Bad weather mainly was blamed for the de- 
crease last year but indications are that ton- 
nages have picked up. last month 
were more than double the figure handled 
at each lock tn February, 1963. 

The Army Corps of Engineers estimates 
that the Illinois waterway has a capacity 
of 55 million tons of barge traffic a year, ex- 
cept for bottlenecks at the locks, Existing 
locks have capacities ranging from 24 mil- 
lion tons at Lockport and Brandon Road to 
30 million at the Starved Rock, Peoria, and 
La Grange locks. 

In 1963, the Lockport lock handled 1914 
million tons and Brandon Road slightly 
more. 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLOTTE T. REID 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
143 years ago today the Greek War of 
Independence against Ottoman rule be- 
gan when Archbishop Germanos of 
Patras unfurled the national flag of 
Greece. 

This independence was not won with- 
out great sacrifice nor was it easily 
maintained. During World War II 
Greece was overrun by Axis Powers, 
and after the war she was threatened by 
Communist enslavement. Greece still 
remains free and independent despite all 
difficulties, however, because of the in- 
domitable and courageous spirit of the 
Greek people who so dearly love indi- 
vidual freedom. That love of freedom 
in ancient Greece was well known and 
was an inspiration to our own fore- 
fathers who won our independence and 
who used the experiments in democratic 
government carried on at Athens over 
2,000 years ago as a basis for establish- 
ment of our own democracy. 

I would say that the love of freedom 
and the courage of the Greek people 
throughout the centuries can now serve 
as an inspiration to people throughout 
the world to rise up and throw off the 
shackles of slavery imposed by the Com- 
munists. 
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It gives me great pleasure to join with 
my colleagues today in paying tribute to 
Greece—our friend and ally for so many 
years—and to the many Americans of 
Greek descent who are celebrating this 
happy occasion. 


Woodstock—All America City, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, an- 
nouncement is being made on March 26 
by Look magazine and the National Mu- 
nicipal League of New York that Wood- 
stock, county seat of McHenry County, 
III., and a part of the great 12th Con- 
Sressional District of Illinois, has been 
designated an All America City for 
1964, one of only 11 selected in the entire 
Nation. 

This signal honor which has come to 
Woodstock is well deserved. The citi- 
zens of Woodstock, the civic, and munic- 
ipal officers, the merchants, the educa- 
tors, and spiritual leaders of the com- 
munity, have nurtured both the initia- 
tive of Woodstock's individual citizens 
and its institutions, producing the 
energy, spirit, and resourcefulness which 
have inspired this significant award. The 
city of Woodstock and a vast surround- 
ing countryside all contribute to form the 
community of Woodstock which shares 
the distinction of All America City. 
Woodstock, II., combines beauty, his- 
toric traditions, and a warm friendli- 
hess which is typical of the best in our 
American communities. Woodstock’s 
Citizens are hardy, industrious, and im- 
bued with a deep respect for God and 
country. 

Woodstock’s church edifices, school 
buildings, manufacturing installations, 
Shopping centers, and parking areas in- 
dicate the capacity of the community 
to meet the needs of its citizens in this 
Modern day. 

The annual observance of V-J Day, 
Sponsored by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, draws thousands of people from 
this great Midwest area, including those 
from other States and from all walks 
of life, to take part in this patriotic 
Celebration. 

Good schools—both public and paro- 
chial—have been provided by the citi- 
zens of Woodstock. The public library 
Was only recently designated a deposi- 
tory for Government publications in or- 
der to accommodate the needs of its 
readers. 

The Woodstock Sentinel, a daily news- 
Paper of which William Burfeindt is the 
editor, supplies the community's news 
and editorial requirements and spurs the 
Community to progressive and construc- 
tive activity. Only last summer, when 
the late George Sullivan celebrated his 
40th anniversary as a newspaperman, 

uding many years with the Wood- 
Stock Sentinel, the of Wood- 
Stock joined in with heartfelt respect 
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and commendation for the faithful and 
tireless service of this journalist and civic 
leader. 

Mr. Speaker, I want particularly to 
commend the distinguished author John 
Strohm, a resident of Woodstock, for the 
nomination of his hometown to receive 
this high award. 

Chairman of the All America City 
Committee, Dan Andrew, and the vice 
chairman, Virgil Smith, are also entitled 
to high praise. 

Don Peasley, Woodstock’s only public 
relations specialist, handled the city’s 
publicity in expert fashion. 

Ron Hutson, Ralph Stork, and City 
Manager Everett Howe helped John 
Strohm, Dan Andrew, and Don Peasley 
present the Woodstock story to the All 
American jury. The noted cartoonist, 
Chester Gould, of Woodstock, and many 
other citizens shared their talents freely 
and willingly to help bring this coveted 
recognition to this city which lies in the 
heart of Illinois’ 12th Congressional Dis- 
trict. Woodstock’s Mayor Thor Emric- 
son gave his full cooperation to the com- 
petition entry—and the jury gave its fa- 
vorable verdict. — 

Despite this recognition by Look mag- 
azine and the National Municipal League 
in naming Woodstock as All America 
City of 1964, this community is not con- 
tent to rest on its laurels. On the con- 
trary, Woodstock, II., accepted this 
achievement as a starting point for at- 
taining an even better community. The 
following ambitious eight-goal program 
describes succinctly what Woodstock 
seeks for itself and its citizens in the 
future: First, a safer city; second, more 
jobs; third, better health; fourth, better 
education; fifth, more fun; sixth, an ex- 
panded culture; seventh; better living; 
and eighth, better people. 

Mr. Speaker, I proudly bring to the 
U.S. House of Representatives these 
words of tribute to Woodstock, III.— All 
America City of 1964. 


Kalavryta Remembered 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL W. RICH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, 143 years 
ago, the Greek people of Kalavryta, sup- 
pressed and downtrodden for centuries 
by their Ottoman overlords, raised the 
banner of liberty and began their fight 
for freedom. The rebellion soon spread 
from the south to all parts of what is now 
modern Greece, gaining momentum 
from victory after victory until even 
Athens fell into their hands. However, 
initial success did not lead to complete 
victory; and it was not until 1827, when 
a joint British-French-Russian fleet 
succored the hard-pressed Greek na- 
tionals, that the fate of an independent 
Greek nation was definitely decided. By 
the Convention of London on May 11, 
1832, the sovereign state of Greece was 
created and sanctioned. 
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The country which emerged, though, 
was devastated by the numerous battles 
and pillages. It was to take years of 
self-denial and economic frugality be- 
fore Greece could rightfully take. its 
place among the modern nations of the 
world. 

This same building process was to re- 
occur after World War II. Stripped of 
its industries, its population starved by 
the Nazi conquerors, Greece came out of 
this holocaust with a decimated popula- 
tion, ruined eities, and chaotic politics. 
Before a reconstruction plan could be 
initiated by the Government, civil war 
broke out, a fight to the death between 
the democratic forces of the national 
government and the Moscow-directed 
Communist forces, abetted by the ad- 
joining Soviet satellites. Into this dire 
situation stepped the United States, to 
supply arms and military equipment, 
food and economic support. Through 
this aid, democracy prevailed and the 
people once more began their labors to 
build a nation as their forefathers had 
done the previous century, 

Today, Greece, with its modern army, 
its rapidly expanding cities, and its far- 
flung merchant fleet, rightfully resumes 
its place among the economically devel- 
oped nations of the world. As a member 
of NATO, it is an integral part of West- 
ern Europe, both in defense and political 
outlook. 

Since the cry of freedom sounded on 
March 25, 1821, the Greek people have 
undergone many hardships and trou- 
bles. ‘They have overcome all obstacles, 
though, to preserve the democratic prin- 
ciples handed down to them by their 
ancestors. It is with pride, therefore, 
that we in the United States, who live 
in a nation based on these same great 
principles, recognize the fervor and 
spirit of the Greeks and join with them 
in the celebration of their sacred na- 
tional holiday, the anniversary of the 
raising of the banner of liberty at Ka- 
layryta, which brought eventual inde- 
pendeneo and freedom to their home- 
and, 


Sugar and Our National Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address: 

SUGAR AND OUR NATIONAL INTEREST 
(Address by Irvin A. Hoff, executive director, 

US. Cane Refiners’ Association, be- 

fore the Sugar Club, March 23, 1964, Down- 

town Athletic Club, New York City) 

As a past president of the Sugar Club, it 
is indeed a pleasure to stand before you once 
again, this time as guest speaker. The Sug- 
ar Club is composed of men with much ex- 
perience from all segments of our great sugar 
industry. I am grateful and honored that 
you have come to hear me. 

The entire sugar industry has just gone 
through an extremely difficult period. How- 
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ever, there appears to be a ray of sunshine 
through the clouds. 

The Agriculture Department has expressed 
the belief that the period of tight supply 
and high prices is nearing an end. A recent 
Department survey showed that producers 
around the world are enlarging their output 
to meet increased world demand. The price 
of sugar today refiects this more optimistic 
supply situation. 

Fluctuating prices are not good for the 
sugar industry—nor are they good for the 
consumer, * 

We enjoyed ample supplies of sugar at 
stable and reasonable prices for years. We 
attribute this to the insulation the United 
States had from the world market, 

The 1962 amendments to the Sugar Act, 
which provided the so-called “global quota 
and import fee,” exposed our market to the 
world market for the first time in years. 

As the world price of sugar started to in- 
crease last year, our price was directly af- 
fected; whereas under previous legislation it 
would at worst have been indirectly affected. 

If we are to be assured of ample supplies 
of sugar at stable prices we must restore the 
Insurance we had. We firmly believe that 
the only way to do this is to: 

First, abolish the global quota and import 
fee concept and thereby provide foreign sup- 
pliers with the incentive to meet quotas and 
maintain reserves. 

Second, assign the quota provided Cuba by 
the 1962 amendments to foreign suppliers on 
a country-by-country basis, until such time 
as Cuba returns to the free world. 

‘Third, maintain domestic quotas and 
“growth” at the expanded levels provided by 
the 1962 amendments. 


Only through such measures can a sugar 
program operate in the best interest of our 
country, the consumer, and all segments of 
the sugar industry. 

The Sugar Act worked well for 28 years. It 
brought order out of chaos. It sought to 
achieve a balance among the varied inter- 
ests involved—sugar producers (both domes- 
tic and foreign), refiners, sugar consumers, 
and those dependent on export trade. 

This equitable balance of interest led to 
the fulfillment of the purposes of the pro- 
gram; namely, to protect the sugar Industry 
and the consumer, and to promote the export 
trade of the United States. 

We all recognize the program's contribu- 
tion to the sugar industry and the consumer. 
I feel, however, that many of us are not 
fully aware of the impact the program has 
on our ports and export industries. 

Over 114 million tons of sugar moved into 
the port of New York last year. Most of it 
came from over 20 nations, some as near as 
the Caribbean, others as far as India. This 
Sugar came in on 150 or more ships. The 
Sugar these ships brought provided employ- 
ment for some 5,000 refinery workers and 
thousands of other workers whose livelihood 
depends on the activity in this port. 

Those ships did not leave empty. They 
took with them the products of American 
agriculture and industry. These ships link 
the United States with the sugar-producing 
nations in our great export trade industry, 

The production of 1 out of every 5 acres 
harvested by the American farmer depends 
on it. One out of every ten factory jobs de- 
pends on it. 

Our trade with the sugar-producing na- 
tions is formidable. Total U.S. exports to 
these nations in 1962 were valued at $42 
billion—up $119.3 million from 1961. 

These nations import large quantities of 
the important American export crops— 
wheat, rice, tallow, soybeans and soybean 
oll, barley, cotton, tobacco, grain sorghums, 
corn, and lard. 

Trade is, of course, a two-way street. 
These nations cannot buy, if they cannot 
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sell. Earning the dollars needed to pay for 
American products is no simple matter for 
these nations. They have a limited number 
of products to offer. They must rely on 
Sugar and a handful of other products to 
earn most of their dollars. 

Unfortunately, some segments of the do- 
mestic industry act as though this sugar 
program was devised for their sole benefit. 

The leaders of the beet sugar industry 
have announced their Intentions to demand 
750,000 tons of increased quota 2 years be- 
fore domestic quotas are scheduled to come 
up for revision. This increase will come at 
the expense of the foreign suppliers—an 
integral part of the domestic cane refining 
industry. 

We are convinced that these demands by 
the beet sugar industry are contrary to the 
national interest of the United States. 

I would like now to discuss, as fairly as I 
ean as a participant, what this move by the 
beet sugar industry means—both at home 
and abroad. 

To make this part of my discussion more 
meaningful let's first put things into per- 
spective. Let’s look at the sugar beet indus- 
try and the place it occupies in our economy. 

beets are produced on less than 1 
percent of the Nation's farms—on some 23,000 
of the 3,500,000 farms in the United States. 
Over 50 percent of the farms are located in 
four States. 

Sugar beets account for less than 1 percent 
of total cash receipts from farming. 

An impression has been created by some 
industry leaders that sugar beets are the 
salvation to our surplus crop problems. If 
the beet industry is successful in raiding the 
quota system for 750,000 additional tons of 
sugar, this would probably mean an addi- 
tional 300,000 acres put into beets. 

To see how ludicrous this proposition is, 
compare this acreage to the 45 million acres 

ted to wheat, 70 million acres to corn, 
and 14 million acres to cotton. 

Eighty percent of all beet production in 
the United States la centered in eight States, 
all located in the West and Midwest. Ob- 
viously, if the beets were able to achieve 
thelr goal, most of the 750,000-ton increase 
would, of necessity, be absorbed by existing 
farms and facilities. 

Any increase in beet sugar quota means a 
corresponding decrease in the foreign share. 
With this in mind, let's look at the effect 
a transfer of quota from foreign suppliers 
to mainland sugar producers would have on 
the economy of the country. 

Reduce imports of raw sugar and surely 
you will reduce exports of our products to 
these countries. 

Some 23,000 farmers in the United States 
will gain if the beet industry expands, but 
other more important segments of our farm 
economy will suffer. As I mentioned earlier, 
the sugar-producing nations import large 
quantities of our agricultural products— 
particularly surplus crops. These nations 
are virtually an untapped market. We will 
jeopardize the export markets of other 
American farmers to favor one small segment 
of agriculture, 


It is argued that greater reliance on do- 
mestic sugar production will help our bal- 
ance of payments. Will it really? In 1962. 
the United States had a favorable balance 
of trade of $713 million with the foreign 
countries that supply us with sugar. Will 
we continue to have that favorable balance 
of trade if we reduce their ability to trade 
for U.S. dollars? 

What would be the impact on a port area 
like New York where one out of every four 
persons depends on port activity for his 
livelihood? 

The port of New York is the largest center 
of cane-sugar refining in the world. Five of 
the Nation's largest refineries are located 
here. 
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Sugar ranks second only to petroleum in 
tonnage among the commodities imported— 
and it was by far its most important food 
product. Raw cane suger, imported in 1963, 
was valued at more than $190 million and 
generated an estimated $80 million more in 
business for the New York area. 

Any drop of U.S. imports of raw sugar 
will, most assuredly, be followed by a de- 
crease in exports to the sugar-producing 
nations, New York and New Jersey, in 1961, 
exported an estimated $455 million worth of 
manufactured and farm products to the 
sugar countries and most of it through the 
port of New York. These exports provided 
an estimated 50,000 jobs and $275 million In 
wages and farm income in the 2 States, 

Let's now consider the effect of beet ex- 
pansion on the consumer. 

A transfer of quota from the foreign sup- 
pliers to the beet industry would permanently 
saddie on the American economy additional 
supplies of sugar supplied by an expensive 
part of the industry. 

An increase in beet sugar production will, 
of course, increase direct Government pay- 
ments to beet farmers still further. Last 
year, beet sugar producers received an esti- 
mated $50 million from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which was more’ than the com- 
bined payments to the other four produc- 
ing segments of the domestic industry. 
Since the Sugar Act was established, the beet 
producers have received over $825 million 
from the Fedcral Treasury in direct pay- 
ments. In contrast, the foreign sugar sup- 
pliers have paid into the U.S. Treasury over 
$1.2 billion in import duties. 

The Secretary of Agriculture recently 
stated that for each 250,000 tons of sugar 
quota transferred to the domestic producers, 
it would cost the taxpayer nearly 67 million 
in direct payments and import duty curtail- 
ment. 

Historically the marketing policy of the 
beet. processors has been to sell at or just 
below the price of refined cane sugar. To 
insure the profitability of this policy they 
have consistently sought to keep the price 
of raw cane sugar—and hence refined cane 
sugar—at a relatively high level. To accom- 
plish this objective, they have done all in 
their power to influence the Secretary of 
Agriculture, through his consumption esti- 
mate, to constrict sugar supplies. It is the 
supply of foreign raw cane sugar, not the 
supply of beet sugar, which ultimately de- 
termines the prices of both cane- and beet- 
refined sugar. 

And, of course, further beet expansion 
would be disastrous to the cane refining in- 
dustry. If the loss of 750,000 tons of sugar 
were spread evenly among all cane refiners, 
it would reduce their yolume by about 11 
percent in a high-volume, low-profit in- 
dustry presently operating at less than 80 
percent of capacity, This would jeopard- 
ize a half billion dollar investment in do- 
mestic cane refining companies owned by 
over 200,000 shareholders. 

Because of the nature of the sugar market, 
a cut of 750,000 tons of foreign raw cane 
sugar could not be spread evenly over all 
wefineries. Its heaviest impact would be 
felt in the northeastern part of the United 
States whose refiners rely most heavily on 
raw sugar im Some refineries would 
be forced out of business. 

If the beet imdustry is successful in ob- 
taining 750,000 tons of additional quota this 
year, it would mean refinery workers—many 
of whom are in areas of high unemploy- 
ment—would lose an average of 24 days work 
or nearly 3 million man-hours, and more than 
$9,300,000 in wages. 

Expansion of the beet industry would 
merely transfer opportunities for labor from 
the East to the Western States. This would 
be a poor exchange—especially for produc- 
tion workers in the cane refineries who get 
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an average of $3 per hour and fringe benefits 
in the neighborhood of 75 cents an hour. 

Compare this high compensation with the 
average hourly wages in the seasonal beet 
sugar industry of $1.13 for field labor and 
$2.20 for factory labor in 1961, the latest year 
for which complete figures are available. 

Expansion of the beet industry would also 
be contrary to the US, national interest 
abroad. 

First of all, a reduction of foreign sugar 
quota, to satisfy the demands of the beet 
industry, would primarily hurt our Latin 
American neighbors. 

We have made some progress in recent 
years to help our southern neighbors help 
themselves through increased trade rather 
than aid. r 

Are we to increase AID to countries by de- 
creasing our trade with them? 

Both the late President Kennedy and 
President Johnson have advocated liberal 
trade policies. Expansion of the beet sugar 
industry would directly contrayene these 
Policies. 

Are we now to break our agreement with 
our Latin American neighbors which we 
signed at Punta del Este? 

The Charter of Punta del Este called on 
the developed nations to discourage addi- 
tional production of primary commodities 
which could be more econdémically produced 
by the underdeveloped nations. 

In summary, increased beet sugar produc- 
tion in the United States would not be in 
the national] interest. 

Beet expanson would: 

Cause an imbalance of supply. 

Lead to a higher level of sugar prices to 
the U.S, consumer. 

Cost the U.S. taxpayer more by lowering 
the amount of duty collected and simultane- 
ously increasing the direct Federal payments 
to beet farmers. 

Constrict the ability of the sugar-produc- 
ing nations to buy U.S. manufactured and 
agricultural products. a 

Hurt our favorable balance of trade with 
these nations. 

Injure organized labor, both in the port 
areas and in cane refineries. 

Injure the domestic cane refinery industry. 

Violate our foreign trade policies. 

It cannot be to the permanent benefit of 
consumers and our country to expand the 
high cost and highly subsidized beet in- 
dustry. 


Greek Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, today, 
Greeks everywhere will commemorate 
the 143d anniversary of Greek Independ- 
ence Day and the victorious outcome of 
the struggle of the Greek people for in- 
dependence from the Ottoman Empire. 
It is fitting that we pay tribute to a peo- 
Ple whose ideals of democracy, liberty, 
and the dignity of the individual and 
Supremacy of the law have inspired man 
throughout the ages. Our Western civ- 
ilization is based on the culture, philoso- 
phy, and basic precepts of government 
that saw birth during the Golden Age of 
Greece; and in architecture, literature, 
and sculpture the creativity of the 
Greeks has been a source of inspiration 
to all who love beauty. 
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In the struggle against communism, 
the Greeks have allied themselves with 
other nations that believe in freedom 
and democracy and have successfully re- 
sisted the inimical and aggressive force 
which today seeks to enslave the world. 
Certainly a people dedicated to human 
liberty could not do otherwise. 

Mr. Speaker, I particularly want to 
pay tribute to the 144 million Americans 
of Greek origin—many of whom are an 
integral part of the community which 
comprises the 13th Congressional District 
of Illinois who have provided construc- 
tive leadership in all aspects of our na- 
tional life. These are loyal and dedi- 
cated citizens who continue to contribute 
much to the advancement of freedom 
and justice in our country and whose 
endeavors in business, government, the 
arts, education, and other fields of activ- 
ity have helped make our Nation great. 


Creative America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to call attention to the recent publication 
of an_outstanding book titled “Creative 
America,” a Ridge Press-Trident Press 
book which has been published for the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. Jerry Mason, who serves 
as president of the press has done an 
excellent job in editing and coordinat- 
ing publication of what will be remem- 
bered as a most genuine tribute to the 
diverse cultural accomplishments of this 
Nation. 

Four specific articles by the distin- 
guished Pulitzer Prize winning poet 
Mark Van Doren; Joseph Wood Kruth, 
the naturalist and humanist; the flery, 
intelligent, essayist and novelist, James 
Baldwin; and Louis Kronenberger are 
interspersed with photographs by the 
Magnum agency. It is a beautiful and 
important book. Two articles, one from 
the New York Times of February 5, and 
one from the February 15 Saturday Re- 
view Book Service are appended: 

{From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Feb. 5, 
1964] : 
Books OF THE TIMES 

"Creative America,” 128 pages, Ridge Press 
and Trident Press. 

This beautiful book, containing essays and 
poems by nine noted Americans and dozens 
of fascinating photographs, was published 
for the National Cultural Center, recently 
renamed the John F, Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts. The late President's ex- 
citement about developing American interest 
in the arts, expressed in the first essay, re- 
veals how suitable the new name for the 
Center is, but this book should not be lost 
in the shadow of the plans for the Washing- 
ton institution. 

General Eisenhower, a Sunday painter 
himself, is represented with words of “pride 
in the concepts of mind and heart that have 
made our country great.“ Harry S. Truman, 
most celebrated of White House pianists, 
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writes that if we value the artist “we must 
also value that which enabled him to create 
* * * a community that cherishes freedom 
of expression. 

Besides these Presidential comments, pow- 
erful literary voices speak about American 
creativity—Louls Kronenberger, James Bald- 
win, Mark Van Doren, and Joseph Wood 
Krutch—and poems by Robert Frost and 
John Ciardi exemplify it. Mr. Baldwin's con- 
tribution includes a statement that can stand 
for all the thought and feeling in the book: 
Societies never know it, but the war of an 
artist with his society is a lover's war.“ 
Magnum catches the theme of the book in 
pictures, 

—HARRY GNROY. 


[From the Saturday Review Book Service] 
Booxs IN BRIEF 


“Creative America,” Trident Press, This 18 
a book which would have delighted Presi- 
dent Kennedy had he lived to see it. It is 
nothing less than a tribute, in words and 
pictures, to the creative ferment in America, 
the importance of which has at long last 
been recognized. President Kennedy him- 
self contributed an appreciation of the arts, 
and simtlar encomiums are printed from 
former Presidents Truman and Eisenhower. 
The writers are rather more eloquent. The 
war of an artist with his society is a lover's 
war,” exclaims James Baldwin. Louis Kron- 
enberger uses a cutting edge when he says 
that in a happy-ending nation creativity 
must show twice the firmness and vigilance 
it might show elsewhere.“ Perhaps Mark 
Van Doren sums it up best when he notes 
that “nobody ever felt sorry for Shakespeare 
because he was nothing but a poet.“ The 
book carries not only texts by its 10 eminent 
contributors, but also 125 magnificent photo- 
graphs, about half of them in color. This 
handsome book has been produced to further 
the proposed National Cultural Center for 
the Performing Arts to be built in Wash- 
ington, D.C. A good book for a good cause: 


A Guardian To Keep 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the Nashville Banner, an 
outstanding newspaper of the Nation, an 
editorial on Wednesday, March 11, rela- 
tive to. the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover. 

We in Tennessee admire and respect 
Mr, -Hoover as a man and as one who 
has meant much to all of us in making 
such an excellent Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

The editorial follows: 

A GUARDIAN To KEEP 

The vast majority of Americans will receive 
a great measure of comfort from the knowl- 
edge that President Johnson intends to keep 
J. Edgar Hoover at the helm of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation beyond the normal 
retirement time. 

On January 1, 1965, Mr. Hoover will be 70 
years old, the retirement age for those in the 
FBI service. However, prior to that date. the _ 
President is prepared to issue an Executive 
order waiving mandatory retirement in Mr, 
Hoover's case. 

And this should be considered a special 
case. 
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For years, dedicated Communists—home- 
grown and foreign imports—along with the 
extreme leftists have been looking forward 
to “celebrating” the FBI Director's 70th 
birthday, an occasion which they hoped 
would remove him from the Federal law en- 
forcement scene permanently. 

But Mr. Hoover has no desire to be put out 
to pasture. He is in superb health, and all 
indications are that he is fully capable of 
rendering many more years of valuable serv- 
ice to the Nation. 

There probably is no one man in the 
United States so totally familiar with all of 
the Communist Party's various machina- 
tions. He spelled out this menace in “Mas- 
ters of Deceit,” which since publication has 
become a textbook on Red-directed con- 
spiracy. 

Hardly less than the card Reds, 
party dupes and misguided ultraliberals have 
conducted periodic “get Hoover” campaigns. 
They once tried to apply pressure on a Pres- 
ident to emasculate the FBI and thereby 
bring about the Director’s resignation. In 
this they failed, too. 

Throughout the years, Mr. Hoover and his 
corps of well-trained special agents have 
served with equal dedication no matter 
which political party was in power. He has 
scrupulously remained aloof from partisan 
politics. On the Washington scene, veteran 
observers rate him as the ablest administra- 
tor in public service. 

As has been proved many times, no one 
man is le in our form of govern- 
ment, but in Mr. Hoover's case there is no 
reason to lose the man best fitted for the 
job when his services are still available. 

As President, Mr. Johnson will naturally 
be required to make many important deci- 
sions, with both political and international 
overtones, but his decision to keep Mr. 
Hoover in his present post is one which he 
will never regret, nor will the Nation. 


Our Hellenic Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, independ- 
ence days are usually days of great sig- 
nificance because they afford us the op- 
portunity to recall the past, evaluate the 
present, and hope for the future. Today, 
March 25, 1964, we have not only the 
opportunity but the privilege of recalling 
more than 5,000 yesteryears of one of the 
world’s oldest countries, Greece. - 

It is a singular pleasure to be able to 
say in this Chamber that the Kingdom 
of Greece, a steadfast ally of the United 
States of America, is celebrating its 143d 
independence day anniversary. On 
March 25, 1821, a revolution started in 
this small Mediterranean country which 
eventually, when successful 8 years later, 
threw off four centuries of Turkish 
domination. 

Many Americans when thinking of 
Greece recall how the United States 
helped that country after World War I, 
militarily, financially, and with technical 
assistance. Today I should like to recall 
not what we Americans have given to 
Greece, but what that magnificent little 
country has given to us, and perhaps at 
the same time to suggest that all of our 
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aid, all of our help is in some small man- 
ner the beginning of repayment for the 
legacy Greece—ancient, medieval, and 
modern—has given us. Whether in 
marble or music, poetry or politics, dance 
or democracy, no one has ever challenged 
the achievements of this country, nor its 
gifts to the world. e 

Among all the bequests of our Hellenic 
heritage, none is cherished so highly by 
Americans as friendship. The affinity 
and the respect Americans have for 
Greece is probably unmatched among 
non-English speaking nations. It is a 
great source of pride to Americans today 
that Greece is a friend of this country, 
and I might add, not only for military 
considerations. Even so long ago as 
1822, a year after the revolution started 
in Greece, our own President Monroe 
said: 

The mention of Greece fills the mind with 
the most exalted sentiments and arouses in 
our bosoms the best feelings of which our 
nature is susceptible. * * * A strong hope 
is entertained that these people will recover 
their independence and resume their equal 
station among the nations of the earth. 


This quotation from Monroe’s message 
to the Congress, the same message in 
which the Monroe Doctrine appeared, 
clearly shows that the hearts of the 
American people were with the Greeks 
in the fight for independence 143 years 
ago. It also reminds us that the Presi- 
dent’s hope for a Greek nation as an 
equal partner in the world community 
has come to pass. Today, our friend 
Greece, an excellent example of a re- 
sponsible member of the international 
community, is a hard-working, con- 
scientious member of the United Na- 
tions, dedicated to the principle that the 
world must have peace, and that man 
must not be a slave to any master. As 
our friend, Greece has joined hands with 
us in NATO as the free world's Balkan 
bastion. As a most responsible member 
of NATO, Greece has kept her military 
modern, her economy moving and her 
government stable, while never remov- 
ing her eyes from the goal of the At- 
lantic Alliance—world peace. Our 
friendship must never waiver. 

Another heritage that Americans 
cherish, second only to friendship, is love 
of liberty and freedom. As the cradle of 
democracy with the first representative 
government in the world, it is an irony of 
history that the land that gave birth to 
so many democratic concepts would be 
dominated for almost 400 years. But 
these are the kinds of cruelties that his- 
tory plays on nations, and today we re- 
joice that our friend has been free again 
for 143 years. More recently Greece has 
resisted Marxism, and I think it is im- 
portant to say that communism was 
never defeated more convincingly. It is 
a source of great pride to Americans 
that we had a part in that defeat. It 
would be wrong to say that Greece is not 
a Communist satellite today only be- 
cause of American help. It is closer to 
the truth to say that American aid 
helped the Hellenes do what they them- 
selves wanted to do; namely, live in free- 
dom. That they live as a free nation 
with a common border with three Com- 
munist states attests to their bravery 
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and determination to be free from 
domination. 

Greece has also given the world the 
beginnings of Western civilization. 
Thousands of years ago saw the first citi- 
zens of the Western World living in a 
highly sophisticated society. Greece's 
geographical position has been both her 
fortune and misfortune, and today, as 
thousands of years ago in that past civil- 
ization we know so well, Greece serves to 
bridge the gap between Europe and Asia. 
This position at one end of the Mediter- 
ranean permitted ancient Greece to ab- 
sorb and assimilate portions of other 
civilizations as Greece became the cross- 
road of the world. It was the same ex- 
planation, location, that permitted the 
Greek civilization to follow the seas and 
overland routes to the far corners of the 
earth to serve as the basis of Western 
civilization. : 

When we recall that Greece has con- 
tributed so much to Western civilization, 
we almost simultaneously recall that part 
of her great heritage to us has been 
defender of Christianity. This becomes 
clear when we remember that the orig- 
inal New Testament was written in 
Greek, that the Old Testament was pre- 
served in Greek, and that St. Paul's 
greatest sermons were to the Athenians, 
Today, when we hear a great deal about 
Christian unity, we should remember 
that Constantine the Great convened 
the First Ecumenical Council in Nicaea 
in 325, and from that council came the 
famous articles of faith known as the 
Nicene Greed. Indeed, we should re- 
member that the first seven Ecumenical 
Councils met in Greece. 

The world will always be indebted to 
the Hellenic heritage for its contribu- 
tions in scholarship. Five hundred years 
before Christ, Greek scholars, the likes 
of which the world has never seen, were 
formulating political and moral philoso- 
phies that are the basis of teaching today. 
Has any nation contributed the equals 
of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Hippocrates, 
Demosthenes, Pericles, and others? Ex- 
cept in the most modern sense, no people 
have contributed so much to the sci- 
ences—especially medicine, mathematics, 
astronomy—than have the Greeks. In- 
deed the Hellenes approaches to these 
sciences while in their infancy have been 
the basis of these disciplines for thou- 
sands of years. 

Greek contributions to beauty and 
romance and love through the arts is al- 
most unimaginable. So long as man in- 
habits the earth, ancient, medieval 
and modern Greek painting, sculpture, 
drama, literature, language, and archi- 
tecture will affect the esthetic qualities 
of man and influence his approach to all 
other forms of the arts. It is important, 
I think, to add that these contributions of 
which I speak are not necessarily con- 
fined to ancient Greece. For example, 
the revolution of 1821, which we cele- 
brate today virtually brought a new era 
to Greek literature. Since 1821 there has 
been an abundance of Greek drama of an 
extraordinarily high quality that is daily 
praised by the theater community around 
the world. Greek films have done much 
to raise moviemaking to a fine commu- 
nicative art. 
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Some of the most delicate and breath- 
taking sculpture in the history of man 
comes from Greece, and that sculpture 
continues today to influence that art 
form. However, we sometimes forget 
that Greece’s modern minor sculpture— 
woodcarving, furniture, pottery, jewelry, 
embroidery—is of a remarkably high 
quality. The 1821 revolution also 
brought Greek painting and major sculp- 
ture back to the world in a profuse man- 
ner. The Greek language, one of the 
most useful and admirable languages 
eyer devised, continues to contribute 
poetry to the world. 

Here in Washington, one the world's 
most beautiful cities, one is never far 
from the Hellenistic influence on archi- 
tecture. Indeed, the magnificent build- 
ing which houses this Chamber, the Cap- 
itol Building, abounds in examples of 
Greek architecture. The most famous 
and most popular memorial in this city, 
the Lincoln Memorial, has a number of 
authentic examples of Greek archi- 
tecture. 

So it ts with pride and pleasure and a 
sense of humility that I send to our 
friends the Hellenes our best wishes on 
their 143d independence anniversary, 
and a “thank you” for their contributions 
to our civilization. Our best wishes also 
extend to the more than 378,000 first and 
second generation Greeks living in this 
country, of which 34,000 live in my own 
State of Massachusetts. Today we salute 
the Greek nation. 


Alabama Jaycees Battle Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 2 n 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. ELLIOTT, Mr. Speaker, the Ala- 
bama State Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce truly concerned by the Commu- 
nist threat to the Americas—has adopted 
a resolution calling on Jaycees every- 
where to “stand together with recon- 
firmed faith in God to the end that the 
security, peace, and freedom of the 
Western Hemisphere shall forever be 
secured.” I commend this resolution 
to you, and congratulate the Alabama 
Junior Chamber of Commerce for adopt- 
ing it. 

Text of the resolution follows: 

A RESOLUTION BY THE ALABAMA STATE JUNIOR 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Whereas the American states have under 
Such great patriots as Simon Bolivar, George 
Washington, and Jose San Martin fought to 
Preserve our basic freedoms and to protect 
our human rights; and 

Whereas the American states by their free 
and independent governments are not to be 
Considered subjects for colonization by any 
foreign power; and 

the Communist conspiracy in 
Cuba has denied the Cuban people their basic 
freedoms and right to govern themselves 
under law, has obliterated the Jaycee move- 
ment in Cuba and has established a base for 
future Communist intervention in other 
Latin American countries; and 
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Whereas we are steadfast in the belief in 
the soundness of our democratic principles 
of self-government under law and in the basic 
human rights of all peoples: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Alabama Junior Cham~ 
ber of Commerce do hereby encourage all Jay- 
cees of the Western Hemisphere to work in 
concert through the JCI organization in 
meeting the Communist challenege, and to 
stand together with reconfirmed faith in God 
to the end that the security, peace, and free- 
dom of the Western Hemisphere shall for- 
ever be secured; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be sub- 
mitted by the Alabama Jaycees to the US. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce for adoption 
at its 1963 national convention, 

To be submitted to all international direc- 
tors of the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
to be; in turn, submitted to their State orga- 
nizations for adoption and active participa- 
tion. 


Bonneville Power Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
tivities of the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration continue to be of great concern 
to the people of my district. As you 
know, I was one of the sponsors of 
“Power Preference” legislation designed 
to give the Pacific Northwest first call 
on Bonneville power in the event that 
excess power is at some future date made 
available to regions outside of the cur- 
rent marketing area. As you are also 
aware, I later introduced an amendment 
to require the Secretary of the Interior to 
get authorization from the Congress be- 
fore proceeding with the construction of 
any power transmission lines linking the 
Bonneville Power Administration with 
other areas of the country. 

Because there has been some confu- 
sion about the power preference bill 


and my amendment, I have made both 


the subject of a special April newsletter 
to my constituents. I feel this report 
will be of interest to Members of the Con- 
gress as well. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
sert my newsletter, together with the 
section entitled “As I See It,” in the 
RECORD: 
NORTHWEST POWER PREFERENCE BILL 

There's been quite a bit of publicity lately 
about the Bonneville Power tration 
and whether or not they were going to raise 
electric rates. Statements to the effect that 
if they did, I was the cause and furthermore, 
that I represented California and not Wash- 
ington, were made. 

Now, let's just take a look at the record“ 
as Al Smith used to say. 

Bonneville sets the rates, nobody else and 
the rates have been the same for the past 
12 years despite the fact Bonneville Power 
Administration has been operating in the 
red to the tune of $10-$15 million annually 
for the past 5 years. Obviously this sort of 
operation couldn't go on indefinitely because 
the Federal Government had to be repaid for 
loans and so it proposed to raise the rates. 
Now, due to the efforts of a lot of us, Demo- 
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One of the ways to help solve Bonneville 
Power Administration's problem is to sell 
its surplus power to California, but first we 
neéded protection for Washington industry, 
a guarantee that the Pacific Northwest would 
have first call on power over California. Leg- 
islation was needed and I and others intro- 
duced it. 

Now there wasn’t much interest in this 
bill—many Congressmen from other parts of 
the country opposed it—and particularly 
those from California. They said I was se 
ting up a “Chinese Wall”—“Balkanizing”— 
“giving preference to Pacific Northwest custo- 
mers on power which all the taxpayers had 
paid for.” 

Then the Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall said, “We'll build these transmission 
lines to California—we're not sure just where 
they'll go—and we're not sure how much it 
will cost—somewhere between $150 and $600 
million—but don't worry we'll take care 
of that.” d 

So I put in an amendment to the bill 
which said in effect, “Before you do, come 
tell us how much money you want, prove 
that it's economically feasible and how you 
expect to repay the costs. In other words, 
get authorization from Co 88.“ 

This amendment passed the Interlor Com- 
mittee by a vote of 23 to 9 including nine 
Democrats voting for it. 

During debate in the House it was freely 
stated by Members from all over the country 
that with my amendment they would vote 
for the bill—without it they would vote 
against tt. 

The question as I see it is, Should the ex- 
ecutive branch of our Government be given 
“carte blanche“ to spend your tax dollars 
or should the Congress, as provided in the 
Constitution, control the purse strings— 
Obviously I betieve in the latter course. 

Now the Senate could have accepted this 
bill as it passed the House—but they re- 
fused to do so. Had they done so we would 
now have our regional protection and be 
selling some of our surplus power to Cali- 
fornia, thereby helping to eliminate any 
need for a ratse in rates. 

Who's representing whom? 

Sincerely yours, 
Congressman JACK WESTLAND. 


As I Sez Ir 
(By Helen Westland) 


Every congressional wife in Washington, 
D. C., and your Congressman, of course, has 
recently had the opportunity of being a 
guest at the White House in small groups 
of 150 people. While our husbands were at- 
tending a briefing in the State Dining Room, 
we wives got to visit rooms on the 2d floor 
of the White House. We saw the famous 
Treaty Room; the Queen’s Bedroom (where 
five living queens have slept); the Lincoln 
Bedroom (which I liked the best); and the 
private bedroom of President and Mrs. John- 
son, which incidentally looked lived in and 
not quite finished, for some pictures were 
still leaning against the wall waiting to be 
hung. In addition, I did “dance with the 
President” and I will certainly say that he 
is a nice dancer. However, I think your 
Congressman is a better dancer, but doesn't 
quite get the same publicity on his ability. 
Tt was a lovely evening, and I really wish 
all of you could one day have the same 
opportunity. . 

One of the best remarks I have heard re- 
cently was made by your Congressman. It 
seems the State Department has decided to 
crack down on so much illegal parking in the 
District of Columbia by the diplomats. Un- 
less they now pay 
receive, they will 
matic plates. Jack's remark was, Why not 
take it out of their foreign aid money?“ 
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Panama Canal: Will We Lose It? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the January 
1964 Panamanian mob attacks on the 
Canal Zone served to stimulate publica- 
tion in various periodicals informative 
articles on interoceanic canal problems. 

A recent article by Edwin McDowell, 
published in the Ferbuary 11, 1964, issue 
of National Review, follows. 

Special attention is invited to its dis- 
cussion of the difference between the 
Suez and Panama Canals in respect to 
their sovereign control and ownership: 

WI. L We LOSE THE CANAL? 
(By Edwin McDowell) 

What Panama wants is clear: it's the 
canal. What we've got to decide is whether 
we intend to keep it, and negotiate on that 
basis, and that alone. 

The mob violence and demonstrations in 
Panama appeared to catch Washington by 
surprise, although many observers knew just 
such a situation was inevitable. In effect, 
tension in varying degrees has existed be- 
tween Panamanians and the United States 
for 60 years; during recent months it was 
widely reported that this tension had ap- 
proached the threshold of violence. The root 
of the tension: Despite two major revisions 
of the original treaty giving the United 
States the right “in perpetuity” to use, oc- 
cupy, and control the Panama Canal, the 
question remains, Which nation— the United 
States or Panama—tis sovereign there? 

Panama President Roberto Chiari insists 
“Panama does not want control over the 
canal. But we do want a new treaty. We 
have not received satisfactory economic com- 
pensation.” Other Chiari demands: Mixed 
courts in the zone; use of Panamanian post- 
age in the zone; more Panamanian products 
sold in the zone; dock and port facilities at 
U.S. expense; Spanish as an official language, 
along with English; finally, the United 
States should withhold Panama taxes of 
Panamanian citizens who work in the zone. 

The Republic of Panama was created by 
the United States; it survives today because 
of the benefits derived from its treaty with 
the United States. (Canal Zone payments 
to Panama in 1962 amounted to $85.2 mil- 
lion, or $18.4 million more than the coun- 
try’s national budget.) Except for the 
United States, Panama today might still be a 
diseased swampland, beset by internal rev- 
olution and outside invasions. 

For hundreds of years the thin strip of 
land which is Panama had been thought of 
as a likely place for a waterway connecting 
the Caribbean Ocean. Balboa, Columbus, 
Cortez—all dreamed about a waterway 
which would allow them to travel westward 
to the great sea. The French also had 
dreamed of a canal at Panama, and, thanks 
to the urging of Napoleon IIT, were eager to 
undertake the project. A group headed by 
de Lesseps, the engineer who shortly before 
had completed the Suez Canal, obtained 
canal privileges from Colombia. The com- 
bination of waste, inefficiency, and political 
graft, combined with lack of proper tools 
and frightening losses to tropical diseases, 
proved too much for them and they sold out 
to a second French group. 

It wasn’t until the Spanish-American War 
in 1898 that the need for a waterway was 
brought home to the American public. In 
1899, President McKinley appointed an Isth- 
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mian Canal Commission, which reported in 
favor of a Nicaragua route. 

When the second French group learned of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission’s report, it 
hired a New York lobbyist and lawyer, Wil- 
Ham Cromwell, to sell Congress on selecting 
Panama for a waterway and shortly there- 
after, the Commission issued a report advo- 
ctaing the Panama route. The Spooner 
bill- authorized President Roosevelt to ac- 
quire rights and property to the French 
canal company for $40 million, but Colombia 
refused to ratify the Hay-Harren pact, 

Even before the treaty had been sub- 
mitted to the Colombian Government, a 
Cromwell-inspired story appeared in the 
New York World giving details about a forth- 
coming revolution in Panama, mentioning 
the exact date it would occur. Cromwell. 
together with Philippe Bunau-Varilla, 
French engineer and principal in the second 
French canal company, chose five employees 
of the Panama railroad company to incite 
the revolution. 

The man chosen to be President of Pan- 
ama was Dr. Manuel Amador, a physician 
employed by the Panamian railroad com- 
pany. Dr. Amador visited the United States 
a few months before the scheduled uprising 
for a conference with Bunau-Varilla, Two 
months later he returned to Panama armed 
with a constitution, a proclamation of in- 
dependence, $100,000 cash for bribes, and 
an already composed message to be sent 
back to Bunau-Varilla after the revolution, 
asking him to become the first Panamian 
minister to the United States. 

When Colombia learned of the scheme, it 
dispatched a gunboat with 400 to 500 troops 
to Colon, intending to quell the uprising. 
But President Roosevelt, invoking an 1846 
treaty with Colombia that bound the United 
States to “protect the right-of-way or tran- 
sit across the Isthmus of Panama,” dis- 
patched a cruiser with marines “to prevent 
the landing of any armed force with hostile 
intent.” 

With U.S. troops blocking the entrance to 
Panama from the sea, Colombia was help- 
less. On November 3, 1903, exactly as the 
New York World had predicted, the new 
republic declared its independence. Three 
days later, the United States accorded the 
new nation diplomatic recognition. 

On November 18, the United States signed 
& treaty with Panama (Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty) outlining terms for constructing the 
canal, and the following year the constitu- 
tion—which had been written in the United 
States—went into effect and the country 
was launched on its independent way. 
Later, the United States negotiated a treaty 
with Colombia, agreeing to pay $25 million, 
in settlement of claims for use of Colombian 
property, In return, Colombia recognized 
the title to the canal and ratiroad, and also 
recognized Panama as an independent 
nation. 

Under the terms of the Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty, the United States would possess and 
execute “as if it were the sovereign of the 
territory” control over the canal to the “en- 
tire exclusion of the exercise by the Republic 
of Panama of any such sovereign rights, 
power, and authority.” This ambiguous 
wording (especially the words “if it were“) 
is the focal point of the present conflict. 

The United States agreed to give the Pan- 
amanian Government $10 million, and prom- 
ised to pay it $250,000 a year. It should be 
noted that this was not a rental fee, but a 
guarantee by the U.S. Government to sub- 
sidize the Panamanian Government. Later, 
under terms of a 1946-49 agreement (Hull- 
Alfaro Treaty) and a 1955 agreement (Eisen- 
hower-Remon Treaty), the United States in- 
creased payments to Panama to $430,000 and 
then to $1,930,000 a year. 

Communist interest in the canal dates 
back to the early postwar period. In 1946, 
after Russia charged that American defense 
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bases around the world were visible evidence 
of aggression, Alger Hiss—at that time head 
of the State Department’s Office of Political 
Affairs—submitted to the UN. a list of U.S. 
“occupied territories.” His list included the 
Panama Canal Zone. Hiss’ action was sup- 
ported by Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 
Spruille Braden, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Latin America, objected to the designa- 
tion and wrote: “I was infuriated by the 
stupidity—which I then thought it was— 
of putting the Panama Canal Zone in the 
category of occupied territories. But I did 
not realize its full significance as a play 
into Russian hands until after Hiss’ other 
activities were exposed." 

Zonians were considerably shook up last 
year when the State Department invited Ab- 
del Hamid Abubakr, Secretary General of 
the Suez Canal Authority, to visit the canal. 
And they were even more dismayed when, 
before a luncheon of engineers and other 
employees, the United Arab Republic spokes- 
man enthusiastically described the Egyptian 
seizure of the Suez Canal in 1956. 


SUEZ AND PANAMA: THE DIFFERENCE 


Suez and the United Arab Republic have 
more to do with Panama than might other- 
wise be thought. Shortly after Nasser seized 
the Suez Canal in 1956, the United States 
joined with Russia in demanding that it be 
internationalized by the U.N. This move de- 
lighted the Communists, for they now argue 
that if Suez should have been internation- 
alized, Panama should also be. But there is 
this critical distinction to be made: The 
Suez Canal was built by a private company 
on territory leased under contract from 
Egypt, providing revisionary rights to the 
Egyptian Government, The Panama Canal 
was built by the U.S. Government in a zone 
in which the United States was empowered 
to govern in perpetuity as if it were sov- 
ereign. 

It is true that in the past the United 
States has acted unwisely in imposing petty 
restrictions, which smack of second-class 
citizenship, on the approximately 10,000 
Panamanians who work in the zone. 

The United States has removed the irritat- 
ing and humiliating gold“ and “silver” 
lines, which required Panamanians to stand 
in separate queues to collect their pay. But 
there is more that can be done to improve 
U.S.-Panamanian relations while simultane- 
ously protecting U.S. sovereignty. 

As of now, private enterprise is forbidden 
in the zone. The Panama Canal Company and 
the Canal Zone Government, both headed by 
the Governor, provide those goods and sery- 
ices which in the United States are furnished 
by private business. Commonsense dictates 
that Panamanian merchants should be en- 
couraged to establish shops and businesses 
in the Canal Zone. More Panamanian chil- 
dren should be allowed to attend Canal 
Zone schools, In addition, the United 
States can and probably should substantially 
raise the $1.9 million annual payment. It 
should make the Spanish language compul- 
sory in Canal Zone schools. And Canal Zone 
tests for positions which do not require mas- 
tery of the English language should be 
printed in Spanish. 

None of these concessions, however, is 
likely to quiet Panamanian demands for 
more. 

It is true that the United States is study- 
ing the possibility of building a sea-level 
canal. Chances are that it will be built in 
the Darien Province of eastern Panama, 
where engineers can dig the canal with nu- 
clear explosives in one-half the time of con- 
ventional construction at one-seventh the 
cost of conventional methods, If Congress 
decides on a new canal, the current contro- 
versy over the Panama Canal will become 

ess. A new Canal will require a 
new treaty, and it is unlikely that the 
United States will agree to a treaty whose 
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language would ever leave room for doubt 
or whose terms were opposed to U.S. interests. 

Until such time, however, the present 
canal remains & vital defense lifeline in the 
type of limited warfare military experts pre- 
dict for the future. During the October 
1962 blockade of Cuba, 26 U.S. warships went 
through in a 12-hour period, underscoring 
the passageway’s importance not only to the 
United States but to the entire free world. 

In any event, the United States must not 
even consider abandoning the Panama Canal 
until such time as a new canal becomes 
operative—even if the defense of the canal 
must be guaranteed by force. For the 
Panama Canal, no less than Berlin or Tai- 
wan, is considered a barometer for measur- 
ing U.S. resolution—from measuring our de- 
termination to stand fast, or to pursue a 
policy solely because it is right and just, re- 
gardiess of who may disagree. 


Omaha, Nebr., Newspaper Opposes Civil 
Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
another of the truly great newspapers of 
the North has joined the growing parade 
of newspapers opposed to the unconsti- 
tutional Federal power grab hidden in 
a contents of the so-called civil rights 

ill. 

The Omaha World-Herald, in an edi- 
torial on March 16, had this witheringly 
accurate comment on the bill: 

The whole bill amounts to a vast grant of 
power to the Federal Government, as friends 
and foes of the measure agree. * * For 
if the Federal strong-arm methods can be 
Justified as a means of righting wrongs to 
Negroes, why cannot they be justified also 
to permit the Federal intrusions into other 
areas? 


We know, of course, that they can be 
amply justified by using the same uncon- 
stitutional power, the same false prem- 
ises and the same kind of invasion into 
the personal affairs of the individual and 
the State. 

The parade is on and I welcome the 
illustrious Omaha World-Herald. Per- 
haps other newspapers will take courage 
and speak the truth for their readers to 


See, 
The editorial follows: 
THE WARMUP 


The press services and the commentators 
chose to skim lightly over the Senate's first 
Week of debate on the civil rights bill, 
There was much talk of filibuster, especially 
on the part of television pundits, and a 
broad hint that no Senator said anything 
of importance. 

Technically, the issue before the Senators 
was whether to consider the bill immediately 
or refer to the Judiclary Committee for 10 
days. Actually, the discussion was on the 
Merits of the bill. 

The debate was earnest, and, for the most 
part, to the point. New York's Senator 
Javits, guiding the bill on behalf of the 
Republicans who favor it, spoke of the dig- 
nity and sincerity” with which southerners 
Pressed their cause. 
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Senator SPARKMAN, Democrat, of Alabama, 
deplored the fact that “some people have 
the idea we read telephone directories, dis- 
cuss recipes and follow that kind of proce- 
dure” in a debate of this kind. Never in his 
18 years in the Senate, said Mr. SPARKMAN, 
had he ever known a Senator “to indulge 
in anything of that kind.” 

The debate ranged over all sections of the 
bill, but strongly indicated that the main 
battle- will center on three of them. One 
is the so-called public accommodations 
section. Another is the sweeping fair- 
employment provision giving the Federal 
Government powers over hiring, firing, and 
promoting. The third, and possibly the most 
controversial, empowers Federal agencies to 
cut off funds from States which they decide 
are practicing racial discrimination. 

The whole bill amounts to a vast grant of 
power to the Federal Government, as friends 
and foes of the measure agree. And even 
some of its supporters have reason to be 
uneasy about what such power may do to 
the constitutional underpinnings of the 
American 

For if Federal strong-arm methods can 
be justified as a means of righting wrongs 
to Negroes, why cannot they be justified also 
to permit Federal intrusions into other 
areas? Once the Federal bureaucracy in- 
tervenes, it has a way of extending its in- 
tervention far beyond the boundaries con- 
ceived by Congress. 

Representative CHELF, Democrat, of Ken- 
tucky, a liberal Congressman who supported 
the House bill and then read it later, said 
he was horrified to find it will “extend Fed- 
eral domination over business, industry, and 
over the individual citizens in a manner 
never before attempted since the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was adopted.” 


John Bailey, Profile of a Political Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an 
article on the Honorable John M. Bailey, 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee and also Democratic State 
Chairman of Connecticut. It is an ex- 
cellent profile of a very able leader and 
responsible party strategist and admin- 
istrator, and gives us a keen insight of 
the man and his thinking. 

The article, written by Bill Ryan, was 
published in the Hartford Times of 
March 24, 1964. I commend it to the 
attention of all my colleagues. We of 
Connecticut are proud of John Bailey 
and the leadership he has given to the 
Democratic Party of our State and of 
the Nation as a whole. 

The article reads as follows: 

Lono Hours, Harp Work, Easy MANNER: 


ROERE EFFECTIVE LEADER IN OLD-FASHIONED 
AY 


(By Bill Ryan) 

John-Moran Bailey, the political paradox— 
the Harvard man wrapped in the cloak of 
the old-time boss—was 1 back at his 
desk at National Democratic Headquarters in 
Washington. 

His knees were propped against the desk, 
and his horn-rimmed glasses were pushed 
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up on his high, sloping forehead. He chewed 
on an unlit cigar because it was still Lent 
and he never smokes during Lent. His face 
wore its perpetually-worried expression, as 
if each day was election day. 

The desk itself was a conglomeration of 
papers, in not very neat piles. “People,” said 
Bailey, “think we sit around here and make 
political decisions all day,” 

He rifled through some of the mail on the 
desk and then let it lay there in inert heaps. 
“Mail,” said Bailey, is the bane of your 
existence.” 

Is most of the mail from people asking 
for something? He agreed thatit was. “But 
that’s why we're here,” he said. “We're a 
service organization.” 

The “service organization” Bailey heads, 
the Democratic National Committee, is a 
complex operation. It is centered on most 
of the seventh floor of the modern office 
building at 1730 K Street in Washington, but 
recently sprawled out to another building up 
the street. A total of 117 persons at last 
count worked for the committee in the 2 
buildings. All were salaried except one. 


, That is Bailey. He gets no salary. 


No one works harder in Washington in all 
probability than John Bailey. He puts in a 
long, grinding day and sometimes it extends 
far into the night. Any day may be a day 
when some major political decisions are made 
but, as Bailey says, he and his staff also 
have a multitude of other jobs. The job of 
a national political chairman may have its 
glamor, but it also has lots of hard, tiring 
work. 

It was Tuesday and Bailey, as usual, ar- 
rived at his office about 10. His day, how- 
ever, had started a few hours earlier. 

Before he goes to the office he makes sure 
he has read two newspapers, the New York 
Times and the W: Post, 

John Bailey is an inveterate reader of mys- 
tery stories, too. The antics of paperback 
detectives lull him to sleep at night. The 
published antics of politicians awaken him 
in the morning. 

This particular Tuesday was not an ex- 
traordinary day except for two circumstances. 
The first was that it was the day of the New 
Hampshire primary. Mostly it was a Repub- 
lcan primary. Bailey smiled. “Naturally 
we have a curiosity about Republicans,” he 
said. The second was that Harry Truman 
was in town and he planned to see the former 
President. 

But the day started in the routine of most 
business offices. It concerned the Demo- 
cratic convention next August, a giant con- 
clave planned for Atlantic City that will have 
little built-in drama because President John- 
son is assured of renomination, but which 
takes a great deal of planning nevertheless. 

He and Sam Brightman, the head of press 
relations for the national committee, talked 
of hotel accommodations at Atlantic City. 
Brightman is the old pro of the committee. 
He has been with it since 1946. 

Bailey and Brightman and Bailey and most 
of his other staff members carry on an in- 
formal relationship. “What else you got, 
Sammy Boy?” Balley asked after they had 
finished some details on the hotels. 

John Balley has what seems to be a great 
reluctance to spend money, even if it is not 
his own and he has a lot of that, too. In his 
conversations with Brightman he repeatedly 
checked prices of hotels and motels. He 
didn't particularly like the prices. 

A vice president of the Bell Telephone Co, 
came in to talk about phone accommoda- 
tions at Atlantic City. “Can you save us 
some money?” Bailey asked. 

John Bailey went to Catholic University 
and then to Harvard Law School. He is the 
national antithesis of the image of the Har- 
vard man, and of the polished, suave poli- 
tician of today. He neither looks the part, 
nor speaks the part. 
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He has a high-pitched voice with the 
resonance of a file scraping across glass. He 
is well read and intelligent but can lapse 
into the language of a longshoreman. He 
is the fun figure of political caricaturists, 
He looks like an oldtime political boss, 
chopping on his cigar. 

In some ways the man fits the image of 
the boss. Political bosses bank on loyalty, 
alliances, and friendships. Bailey does this. 
Although he is generally regarded as an un- 
friendly man by the general public, Bailey 
has a lot of friends where they count. 

He had to attend a luncheon this day, for 
some communications workers. He arrived 
late, after the buffet was over, was intro- 
duced and then started to make a trip 
around a huge table so he could meet and 
shake the hand of each worker there. He 
knew a lot of them. If he didn’t know one 
personally, he could come up quick with a 
mutual friend’s name. The more modern 
politician might stand at the head table and 
take his bow. But not Bailey. He shook 
everyone’s hand. 

The image of the tough ogre of politics 
does not come through from conversations 
with members of Balley's staff. Quite the 
opposite, “Mr. Bailey would never fire any- 
one,” said one secretary. “He hasn't got the 
heart to do it.“ Workers don't seem to hold 
the boss of the office in any particular awe. 
His private secretary is Mrs. Mary Francis 
Sweeney, originally from Alabama who has 
two children in college. 

Bailey, as boss of the office, is not given 
to intercom systems or electronic marvels. 
“Mary Francis,” he yells, and she arrives 
from an adjoining room. 

He seems to despise paperwork in general. 
Most of what Bailey knows is not on paper. 
It is safely in his head. He can rattle off 
registration statistics, election statistics like 
an IBM machine. 

Over the past few years there have been 
recurrent rumors that John Bailey would be 
dumped or quit as national chairman. He 
scoffs at them. “I was picked by Kennedy 
and Johnson said, ‘I want you to stay.’” 

Future plans? Retirement? “For God's 
sake, don’t get into that, That's all they 
need to start it up again. I just want to win 
this election right now. My term expires 
at the end of the convention. Then I have 
to be reelected.” 

He was sitting at lunch now, in a good 
restaurant, and had more time to reflect on 
the life and times of a politician than in the 


. hubbub of his office. 


John Bailey is also the Democratic State 
chairman of Connecticut and he has had a 
long (since 1946) and active tenure. He has 
been assailed as a dictator, a manipulator, 
as the boss by his Republican confreres in 
politics. 

“Those State Republicans, they've run 
against me a few times. The answer is they 
always lose. They ought to stop running 
against me. I'm not on the ballot.” Is 
that his advice to the Connecticut Republi- 
cans in this election year? Bailey gave what 
amounted to a sneer. "I'm not giving them 
any advice.” 

The reason for the misfortune of the Re- 
publicans in Connecticut, Balley implies, 
and conversely the election success of the 
Democrats, just might be in candidates. 

“Why am I the State chairman so long?” 
He repeated the question. “I had the candi- 
dates.” 

“Three things you need in politics. Good 
candidates, issues, and organization. We and 
the organization is last. Maybe 50 years ago, 
organization would be first but today that 
isn’t true. An organization never stopped 
a landslide. In 1956, Connecticut went for 
Eisenhower by 307,000 votes. In 1958, we 
came back with Ristcory and won by 246,- 
000 votes.” 

The good political organization comes into 
its own, said the man who is sometimes 
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known as “the kingmaker,” in Close elec- 
tions, 

“Organization wins the close elections, but 
you can't stop a landslide. In 1954 it was 
a close election and we won with an orga- 
nization. We went out and registered people. 
Now we've got more registered Democrats 
than Republicans.” 

Does the label of boss“ bother him? 

“You know it's awful easy to pin a boss 
label on someone who's running stiffs. But 
Ribicoff, Bowles, Benton, McMahon, Jack 
Dempsey, these are highly qualified men. 
No one’s going to boss them. Dempsey runs 
his own show, Ristcorr runs his own show. 
Take a Jack Kennedy or a Lyndon Johnson, 
no one's going to boss them.” 

Batley over the past decade and a half has 
been the most criticized man in Connecticut 
politics. Just once in a while would he 
prefer to be liked instead of disliked? He 
shrugged his shoulders. “The family gets 
upset occasionally, but the kids are used to 
it now.” He has two married daughters and 
teenage twins, a daughter and a son. 

“I play position,” said Bailey. “You may 
not like me, but you're going to recognize 
me, Popular? You can't be. You've got 
to make decisions. The guy who is popular 
is the guy running for office. He's the guy 
who has to be popular.“ 

Bailey on a few occasions has debated on 
national television with his Republican coun- 
terpart, William Miller. It has been con- 
ceded that he has come out second best. 
He evidently bears no great spirit of friend- 
ship for Miller. “Miller does all the talk- 
ing. You can’t get a word in edgewise. I 
have responsibility, I can't be as irrespon- 
sible as him.” 

He was back at his office now. As usual 
people were walting. Some were important 
people. John Reynolds, the Governor of 
Wisconsin, was one of them. He had prob- 
lems. Governor Wallace, of Alabama, has 
filed in the Wisconsin primary. An 80-year- 
old Negro judge from Atlanta, Ga., stopped 
in to shake Bailey's hand and converse for 
a minute. Bailey seemed to enjoy this. 
“You know he was tho first Negro judge in 
Georgia,” he said. 

Other people would arrive and depart. 
“He makes himself too accessible,” com- 
plained his secretary, Mrs. Sweeney. “He'll 
see anybody if they're willing to wait. He 
complains when we're busy, but he’s happy.” 

The day was wearing on. Bailey went over 
to Blair House to pay his respects to Mr. 
Truman. Ahead lay a dinner that he didn't 
want to attend. It was a big service orga- 
nization. 

He went back to his suite at the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, put on a tuxedo that he had 
worried about because he didn’t know if it 
was pressed, and went to the dinner. Peo- 
ple from practically every State in the Union 
had been introduced before they got around 
to the head table. He finally shook free, 
went to his suite, changed back to the suit 
he had previously worn that day. 

The Bailey suite at the Sheraton-Park is 
rather luxurious. It has five rooms, three 
baths, a balcony. The furniture is French 
provincial. He and Mrs. Bailey live there 
during the week, try to be at home to Hart- 
ford weekends. 

Marcarer CHASE SMTrH came on the tele- 
vision set. She said she would be happier 
if she had more votes. Balley gave a great 
laugh. “I'd be happier If I got more votes,” 
he repeated Mrs. SMITH. 

He was driven back to his office. There 
was more work to do. He had to prepare 
what he was to say on ABC television shortly 
after 11. 

Bailey and a small entourage went from 
the office to the ABO television studio in 
Washington. Bailey is obviously chary of 
television appearances. He had to wait, 
sitting on a platform with an announcer, 
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for 20 minutes. He didn't appear to enjoy 
it. 

He and the entourage went back to the 
Office. It was approaching midnight and the 
small group sat around and had a drink. 

John Bailey pointed to a huge map on 
the wall behind his desk. “Look at that,” 
he said, “That’s a great big playground.” 

He started to reminisce about the cam- 
paign travels over the great playground, 

“Remember Boise, Idaho?“ he asked 
Brightman. Brightman said he did. 

“That lady who came up to me after I 
made the speech. She wanted to tell me how 
much she enjoyed it. I asked her how far 
she had come and she'd been on the bus 
since 4:30 that morning. She lived 600 milea 
away.” s 

John Bailey, the man who knows that pop- 
ularity is not part of his job, gave a little 
chuckle, “I think that woman was the only 
one who really appreciated me,” he said. 


The 46th Anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25, Americans of Byelorussian 
descent and Byelorussian emigrants who 
now live in America and other free na- 
tions of the world, will observe the 46th 
anniversary of the securing and pro- 
claiming of national and state indepen- 
dence by the Byelorussian people. 

In these days of appeasement, of ac- 
commodation, of deals“ and general 
kow-towing by our Government to the 
Communists, it is fortunate that an event 
such as this comes along. It should shock 
us into recalling just what communism 
is. It should shock our leaders who are 
forgetting the evils of communism and 
acting as if the Soviet Union is a well- 
trained bear. 

Communism is bloodshed. Commu- 
nism is tyranny. Communism is enslave- 
ment. Communism is atheism. Com- 
munism is cunning, vicious, and unend- 
ing in its goal of taking over the world. 

Can we in America, where the bless- 
ings of freedom are as natural to us as 
running water, forget that there are mil- 
lions who live and toil under the yoke 
of communism against their wills? Can 
we justify selling wheat to the Red 
butchers of the Kremlin who keep people 
of many nationalities under the tyrant's 
heel? 

The Byelorussian Liberation Front 
makes this appeal: “We earnestly ap- 
peal to all governments of the free world, 
and especially to the Government of 
America, and we ask you in the future 
to support us and annihilate the colonial 
and aggressive policy of Moscow, which 
has now become a great menace not only 
for the one Byelorussian people and the 
other peoples enslaved by Moscow, but 
also for the whole world including Ameri- 
ca itself.” 


The group points out “We consider 
that the negotiations being carried on 
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by the American Government in Geneva 
and Moscow on general disarmament can 
never achieve useful results for the free 
world, but only serve for propaganda by 
Moscow and kill the spirit of hope for 
liberation in the enslaved peoples.” 

Mr. Speaker, colleagues, perhaps we 
should glance backward at the brutal 
lesson of history. Perhaps we should 
sit down and coldly evaluate just what 
communism has done, what it is doing— 
such as shooting down our unarmed 
planes in Europe—and what it intends 
to do—bury us. We should observe the 
Byelorussian anniversary with renewed 
dedication to liberate these brave peo- 
ple, and should resolve to halt the sense- 
less aiding and arming of the Soviet 
Union by unwise officials of our own 
Government. 


Chicago Tribune Editorial—The Civil 
Rights Bill and What It Means—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
during the period February 18 through 
March 2, 1964, the Chicago Tribune pub- 
lished a series of editorials dealing with 
the so-called civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, 
which passed the House last month and 
is presently pending in the Senate. The 
series of editorials discuss in a very 
forthright manner some of the dangers 
and pitfalls inherent in this bill. Icom- 
mend the entire series to the attention of 
the Members of the Senate and House. 
The first editorial, entitled, “The Civil 
Rights Bill and What It Means,” is in- 
serted herewith under leave heretofore 
granted: 

Tue Civ Ricuts BILL AND WHAT It MEANS 
(The reason for the series) 

Last week the administration’s civil rights 
bill swept through the House by a vote of 
290 to 130. Such a margin would suggest 
that the great majority found the bill in- 
Offensive and unobjectionable. Yet Repre- 
sentative Lours C. Wyman, a New Hamp- 
shire Republican, said that if the balloting 
had been conducted in secret it would not 
have gotten 50 votes. 

“This legislation,” he said, “makes a mock- 
ery of the Constitution. To yield to pres- 
sure for an unconstitutional law because of 
sympathy for social injustice is to say that 
the end justifies the means. I came 
here to uphold the Constitution, not to de- 
Stroy it. There is no power in this Congress 
to legislate as is here proposed in regard to 
private lives, private business, and individual 
activity within and among the several States, 
having nothing to do with interstate com- 
merce and not constituting State action.” 

Nor is Representative W̃ Nax alone in 
this outlook. Last weekend a number of 
Voices were raised on television and radio 
programs heard in Chicago. Representative 
Aucust E. JOHANSEN, of Michigan, said that 
the omnibus bill incorporates a minimum of 
eight and perhaps as many as a dozen areas 
of legislative subject matter, and that it is 
hardly understood at all among the people 
as a whole. Mr. JOHANSEN observed: 

“It involves broad extensions of Federal 
Power over State and local communities, over 
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business and labor unions, over private 
establishments and private citizens, over par- 
ents and pupils, and quite probably over the 
recipients of a host of Federal financial 
grants. Thereby, this legislation disrupts or 
threatens to disrupt the delicate balancing 
of powers within Government and the deli- 
cate balancing of rights as between citizens.” 

Others who were heard on the subject were 
former Senator Knowland, of California, and 
William H. Rusher, publisher of the magazine 
National Review. All stated that the general 
run of citizens were entirely unacquainted 
with the provisions of the legislation, and 
that it represented a vast extension of Fed- 
eral power and enormous danger of Federal 
dictation to States and citizens. 

Defenders of the legislation argued that 22 
of 24 members of the Illinois congressional 
delegation, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
voted for the bill or were paired in favor of 
it, and that the remaining two Congressmen 
did not vote. But the problem of getting 
reelected was certainly in the minds of most 
of these men, and the near unanimity of the 
Ilinois vote may represent merely a triumph 
of expediency. 

But because of the gravity of the charges 
brought against the bill, and because of its 
sweeping provisions, this proposed law de- 
serves the most thorough analysis before it is 
acted upon by the Senate. Therefore the 
Tribune proposes to outline the bill, section 
by section, and to comment editorially on 
the purposes and implications of the various 
provisions, : 

We hope to present the opposing opinions 
of experts and scholars in no way associated 
with this newspaper in exploring this prob- 
lem. For it should be thoroughly established 
whether this bill promotes civil rights or 
Federal power. It should not become law 
unless it is understood in detail by all of the 
people capable of comprehending its vague 
and abstruse language and its highly com- 
Plicated provisions and how they might be 
placed in force by the Attorney General and 
the courts. Finally, it is indispensable to 
learn whether the legislation, In whole or 
in part, is constitutional, as the Constitution 
has been understood until now. 

To these purposes, we propose to address 
ourselves in coming days. We shall print the 
various proposals of the bill, and we shall 
offer the best informed analysis within our 
capacity. 


Foreign Aid—A Joint Project in Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, as the for- 
eign aid bill comes before the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, this is an opportune 
time to point out another of the AID ef- 
forts which can be considered a great 
success in assisting less-developed eoun- 
tries toward the goals of self-sufficiency 
and independence. 

One of the big problems that the AID 
program faces is to encourage greater 
private investment and private assist- 
ance in foreign countries where our AID 
dollars are designated. A project which 
serves as an excellent example of what 
AID inducement to private investment 
can accomplish is underway in Israel. 

Since its independence 16 years ago, 
U.S. aid programs to Israel have totaled, 
up to the end of fiscal year 1963, $959.8 
million. These programs have included 
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loans, grants, and Public Law 480 proj- 
ects for the technical and economic de- 
velopment of the country. A recent in- 
novation though has been inaugurated by 
the Agency for International Dvelopment 
whereby this Government Agency, un- 
der the provisions of the U.S. Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, helps private U.S. 
organizations in their work in less-de- 
veloped countries. One such agreement 
has been signed with the American Or- 
ganization for Rehabilitation through 
Training—ORT—last May and enabled 
$100,000 worth of heavy equipment and 
metal-working tools, all declared as ex- 
cess to the needs of the U.S. Government, 
to be sent to Israel. The equipment, 
obtained from governmental supply de- 
pots and holding agencies, was given to 
the ORT on an “as is” basis. Cost of 
shipping the machinery to Israel, and in- 
stalling and maintaining it there was 
and is the responsibility of the ORT. 

This equipment, which includes lathes, 
milling machines, drill presses, precision 
grinders, gear cutters, and accessory ma- 
chine tools, is, at present, being used by 
approximately 20,000 students in 30 vo- 
cational schools operated by the ORT. 
In the classes supervised by highly 
trained technicians, the student learns 
how to operate these various training 
tools, how to maintain them, and above 
all, what may be accomplished and pro- 
duced on them. 

Upon completion of the course, the 
student will take with him to his future 
position, special industrial skills and ap- 
ply them for the betterment of his work. 

Through such a “success” project, it 
is easily recognized how Israel has pro- 
gressed so rapidly in its economic de- 
velopment. In fact, this joint effort of 
a private organization cooperating closely 
with the U.S. Government in foreign aid 
development programs has been consid- 
ered so successful that future shipments 
of similar equipment have been sched- 
uled for vocational schools in Iran, Tu- 
nisia, and Morocco. 


UMWA President Boyle Hails New Con- 
tract for Soft Coal Industry, Praises 
Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I include the text of 
a new agreement for soft coal miners 
between the JMWA and the Bituminous 
Coal Operators Association, together 
with the text of remarks made by Inter- 
national President W. A. Boyle, of the 
United Mine Workers of America made 
yesterday at a news conference held in 
the international executive board room 
at UMWA headquarters. President 
Boyle’s remarks were made following the 
signing of the new agreement, the text 
of which follows: 
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UMWA PRESIDENT BOYLE HAILS NEW CONTRACT 
FOR SOFT COAL INDUSTRY, PRAISES OPERATORS 


Ladies and gentiemen, we have successfully 
concluded another round of peaceful con- 
tract negotiations in the American coal in- 
dustry between the United Mine Workers of 
America and the Bituminous Coal Operators 
Association. 

This is an historic agreement. Once again 
this union, representing the production 
workers of the bituminous coal industry, 
and officials acting for a majority of the soft 
coal operators have demonstrated to the 
American people—and the people of the 
world—that free, collective bargaining can 
and does work, 

Once more the responsible managers of 
our industry have sat in conference with 
the officers of this union and, on a rational 
and harmonious basis, peacefully executed a 
joint agreement that is of benefit to the 
interests of both parties. 

It is to be especially noted that the Gov- 
ernment did not participate in our discus- 
sion. The Government was not asked to take 
part. And the Government, wisely, refrained 
from interference in the normal functioning 
of the collective bargaining process. 

I wish to pay special honor to Mr. Edward 
G. Pox, the president of the operators’ asso- 
ciation, and his associates, and to my own 
associate officers, Vice President R. O. Lewis, 
and Secretary-Treasurer John Owens, for 
their parts In the successful conclusion of 
these meetings. 

It is thanks to men of their caliber that 
we have and will continue to have labor- 
management cooperation and understanding 
in the Nation’s basic fuels industry. It is 
to be particularly emphasized that this is 
the fifth national bituminous coal wage 
agreement the parties have negotiated in the 
past 14 years without a major work stoppage. 

I would like you to note that, as in the 
past, the leaders of this union and the man- 
agers of this industry have reached an agree- 
ment that will benefit not only this industry 
and its workers but also the American pub- 
lic, the consumers of our coal, Economic 
Stability is the keynote to progress in the 
free world. 

Our great coal industry, more than any 
other American industry, is now and wiil 
continue to be the basic source of strength 
and power for our magnificent industrial 
society. 

And now I would like to report to you 
briefly on the terms of our new contract and 
then open the floor for any questions you 
may have that we can answer. 

This new contract amends the basic 1950 
and 1952 national bituminous coal wage 
eters All other agreements are super- 
8 . 


New AGREEMENT 


Following are details of the new wage 
agreement signed today between the United 
Mine Workers of America and the Bituminous 
Coal Operators Association. 

The agreement amends the existing 1950 
and 1952 National Bituminous Coal Wage 
Agreements. The agreement is the first nego- 
tiated between the UMWA and the BCOA 
since December 1958. It covers approximate- 
ly 150,000 production workers employed in 
the soft coal industry in 25 States of the 
United States. 

Representing the UMWA in the negotia- 
tions with BCOA were International Presi- 
dent W. A. Boyle, Vice President R, O, Lewis, 
and Secretary-Treasurer John Owens, Prin- 
cipal spokesman for the soft coal industry in 
the negotiations was Edward G. Fox, presi- 
dent, Bituminous Coal Operators Associa- 
tion. 

In brief the new contract makes the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

1. A $2-a-day wage increase to be added, 
across the board, on all existing wages, Basic 
wages in the soft coal industry are now 
$24.25 a day. 
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2. A $25 increase in vacation pay bringing 
the total vacation pay to $225. Two-week 
vacations are provided in the agreement. 

3. One helper shall be assigned to work 
with the operator on all continuous coal 
mining machines. 

4. Time and one-half pay for Saturday 
work as such. Double time pay for Sunday 
work as such. The coal operator has the 
right to load coal previously mined and proc- 
essed on Saturday and Sunday at the 
premium rates. 

5. Holidays, when worked, will be paid at 
the double time rate. There are seven holi- 
days designated in the new agreement: New 
Year's Day, April 1 (the annual celebration 
of the winning of the first 8-hour day in the 
coal industry in 1898), Memorial Day, In- 
dependence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, and Christmas. When one of these 
holidays falls on Sunday it shall be observed 
with a day off on Monday. When one of 
these holidays falls on Saturday it shall be 
observed with a day off on Friday. In both 
cases the premium rates shall be paid if the 
holidays are worked. 

6. No charges shall be made for use of 
washhouses and washrooms. 

7. Minewide seniority will be observed, 
rather than seniority by classification of 
work; ie., the worker with the greatest 
seniority in the mine will be retained on the 
job in case of a layoff. 

The contract retains the so-called open- 
end clause without a specific termination 
date. Under this agreement either party 
may reopen the agreement upon 60 days’ 
written notice to the other party. 


Chicago Tribune Editorial—Surveying the 
Iceberg—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted, I insert 
the second of the series of editorials pub- 
lished by the Chicago Tribune during 
the period February 18 through March 
2, 1964, dealing with the so-called civil 
rights bill, H.R. 7152. This editorial is 
entitled “Surveying the Iceberg,” and I 
commend it to the careful attention of 
the Members of the Congress: 

SURVEYING THE ICEBERG 


“A vote here for this bill is a vote against 
the proper interests and reserved rights of 
the American people, not a vote for them. 
Make no mistake about one thing—that we 
are dealing with an iceberg here. Nine- 
tenths of public opinion on this legislation 
has never been shown on the surface. When 
people realize what an invasion of their pri- 
vate rights is here involved—and they will 
come to realize it as time goes by should this 
ever become law—we can rest assured that 
as surely as there will be an 89th Congress 
a vote in favor of this bill will come back 
to haunt those who did so.” entative 
Lovs C. Wyman, Republican, of New Hamp- 
shire, 

The civil rights bill which is now before 
the Senate initially describes itself as a 
measure to enforce the constitutional right 
to vote.” The Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 
1960 undertook to achieve the same objec- 
tive. The new section extends the process. 

While title I purportedly applies only to 
“any Federal election,” it apparently would 
affect the election of State or local officials 
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in 46 States which hold State and Federal 
elections on the same day, 

The section then engages itself with the 
qualifications under State law of any in- 
dividual” to vote in Federal elections—not 
Negro citizens as such, or of women voters 
as such, In either of these particular cir- 
cumstances, the 15th and 19th amendments 
might give sanction. 

“Federal election” is defined to embrace 
not only elections for the House and Senate, 
but “for the office of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and presidential elector.” It is at this 
point that the new legislation governing 
voting collides with the Constitution. 

Article II of the Constitution states, Each 
State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Sena- 
tors and Representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in the Congress.“ 

Therefore, how can Congress say how 
presidential electors are to be chosen when 
the Constitution explicitly gives the State 
legislatures discretion over the method? 

Article I of the Constitution quite as ex- 
plicitly gives each State the power to fix 
“qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the legislature.” 
Congress showed that it was aware of this 
fact when, in determining to remove the poll 
tax as a requisite for voting, it quite properly 
resorted to a constitutional amendment. 

But the House, in approving the new civil 
rights bill, overcame its scruples in dealing 
with other voting qualifications under State 
law. It attempts, by legislative flat. not by 
the amendatory process, to say how citizens 
are to be qualified by the State to vote, al- 
though, as stated, the Constitution leaves 
this to the discretion of the States, with the 
additional provision that all those qualified 
to vote for the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature are also qualified to vote in 
Federal elections. 

Thus the bill prescribes that literacy tests 
are to be wholly in writing unless State law 
authorizes an oral test, and that the appli- 
cant is to be given a certified copy of the 
test, whether written or oral, within 25 days. 
It further specifies, however, that a presump- 
tion exists that anyone who has completed 
the sixth grade is literate and has enough 
“comprehension and intelligence to vote in 
any Federal election.” 

It is contended that Congress has no con- 
stitutional power to legislate in this area at 
all, and that the bill endeavors to usurp clear 
powers assigned under the Constitution to 
the States to fix voting qualifications. The 
Supreme Court, in a series of decisions rang- 
ing from 1884 to 1959, registered its respect 
for these rights of the States, speaking in 
one controlling decision of “the exercise by 
the State of a lawful power vested in it not 
subject to our supervision.” 

There are other provisions in title I au- 
thorizing the Attorney General to convoke 
three-judge courts which would “immedi- 
ately” hear complaints of infringements of 
the other sections. But if these are, on their 
face, unconstitutional, the process would be 
academic. 


From Past to Present 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, due to the 
fact that a substantial part of Holly- 
wood is in my district and many of the 
people in the motion picture industry 
are employed in this business and reside 
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in my district, I would like to submit an 
article of unusual interest. 

I wish first to speak about the author 
of ths article, Lawrence J. Quirk, editor 
of several magazines and nephew of two 
of our beloved former colleagues, the 
late William P. Connery, Jr., and Law- 
rence J. Connery, who successively 
served capably in the House from Massa- 
chusetts between 1923 and 1941. 

Many present and former Members of 
this House will especially remember Billy 
Connery as an entertainer as well as a 
legislator. He was widely known for his 
acting ability and his use of the English 
language impressively and effectively. 
Larry Connery also evidenced the fam- 
ily ability to please his audiences, and all 
this did much in helping to set the course 
on which Larry Quirk was to travel, 

More than that, an uncle on the other 
side of this young man’s family, the 
late James R. Quirk, founded and was 
long editor and publisher of Photoplay 
magazine. With such interest in the 
great field of entertainment to inspire 
him, it was not surprising that Lawrence 
Quirk would find an avenue into it him- 
self. 

One of the latest examples of this 
writer’s talent recalls an era in which 
Congressman Billy Connery was particu- 
larly well known for not only his work 
here in the House but also as a person- 
able actor. Lawrence Quirk, as editor 
of the magazine TV & Movie Guide, pub- 
lished by Magazine Management, Inc., of 
which Martin Goodman is publisher, re- 
cently wrote what was described as a 
nostalgic bonus feature, entitled, “The 
Magic, the Myth, the Mystery of the 
Fabulous Greta Garbo.” In the 40 years 
since she first began her rise to fame as 
an actress, the name of Miss Garbo has 
been known as one of the truly all-time 
greats of the entertainment world. It 
is this article by Mr. Quirk, therefore, 
that I submit herewith to help us bring 
the past up to the present. 

The article follows: 

From Past TO PRESENT 

Since the 1920's she has been the screen's 
most enduring legend, all things to all kinds 
of audiences, a lady of haunting mysteries 
and fragile illusions. Considered by many 
the screen's all-time greatest actress, she has 
been far and away its most discussed. 

Her reign over movie audiences, counted by 
literal time, was only about 17 years, from 
1924 to 1941, when her last picture, “Two 
Faced Woman,” was released. That her fame 
has outlasted her actual career, that it seems 

to burgeon with each passing decade, is not 
the least of the myriad strangeness that have 
dotted this woman's highly unusual person- 
ality and mystique. 

From the time that her first major picture, 
“Gosta Berling“ (directed by the man who 
was her admitted Svengali and created the 
Garbo legend, Mauritz Stiller), had its pre- 
mier just 40 years ago, her hold, first on 
European, then on American audiences, has 
been nothing short of mesmeric. 

What are the ingredients of the strange 
chemistry, the indefinable essence that have 
kept this woman's memory and legend alive 
after 22 years of inactivity? 

What is it that keeps TV audiences glued 
to their sets watching 30-year-old Garbo pic- 
tures in reruns? What is it that makes 
healthy profits for art-house managers who 
book her old pictures? 

The first thing to realize about Garbo is 
that she is essentially a mystic, The core of 
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her delicate, subtle, ironic art has nothing of 
the world about it; she seems removed, in 
time as well as in spirit, from the literalities 
of this or any era; she is in the world but not 
of it; but her languor conceals a warm hu- 
manity; her smile, as a critic once said, is 
“like a sunbeam,” she seems to contain all the 
humor and sadness and wry incongruities of 
the human condition in her best perform- 
ances. 

Her effects in her greatest pictures, Ca- 
mille,” “Anna Karenina,” “As You Desire Me,” 
“Anna. Christie,“ Queen Christina,” Ni- 
notchka,” flowed from a well-spring of enor- 
mous natural talent. Hers was not the effec- 
tiveness of studio artifice or of polished tech- 
nique. Her professionalism was always natu- 
ral, her inimitable gestures and inflections 
guided by the unerring truthfulness that 
only a gifted instinctual artist can command. 

Relying as she did on inspiration rather 
than technical resource, she moved with 
seeming effortlessness through performances 
opposite some of the most technically accom- 
plished and formidably trained actors of her 
day: John Barrymore, Lars Hanson, Charles 
Boyer, Fredric March, Lionel Barrymore, 
Henry Daniell—and outshone them all with 
her individual, God-given magic. 

Her performances won the highest praise, 
but she never received an Academy Award, 
though the New York film critics had voted 
her the finest actress of 1937 for her “Ca- 
mille.” She won other plaudits for her 
perfect comedy timing in the anti-Commu- 
nist spoof, “Ninotchka.” The academy fi- 
nally granted her an honorary Oscar in 1955. 
Many felt the award had come too late. 
Garbo greeted it with her usual Indifferent 
silence. The statuette was delivered to her 
New York apartment by messenger, and was 
never acknowledged. 

Greta Louisa Gustafsson (the name Garbo 
was one of Stiller’s inspirations) was born, 
the second daughter and youngest child of 
a laborer, in Stockholm, Sweden, on Septem- 
ber 18, 1905, Her childhood and adolescence 
were dogged by constant poverty. When her 
father died in 1920, she went to work after 
only 8 years of schooling. Her celebrated 
parsimony dates back to those years. She 
once recalled to friends how she would take 
her frail and handsome young father, just 
prior to his death, to a public Stockholm 
clinic for the poor, where they waited hours 
for medical attention. She determined then 
and there that she would never again know 
the humiliations and tensions of poverty. 

Always an aloof, shy girl, she relieved the 
monotony of her humble jobs (barber's as- 
sistant, department store clerk) by living in 
a world of imaginary romance, She col- 
lected photos of actors and actresses, and 
haunted the stage doors of Stockholm's nu- 
merous legitimate theaters. Poverty and 
drabness, the insensitivities of the people 
who surrounded her in her workaday life, 
drove her in time to pursuit of an actress’ 
career, 

Luck was with her from the beginning. 
She went from clerking in Stockholm's larg- 
est department store to modeling hats, then 
to appearing in commercial films commis- 
sioned by the department store to hawk its 
products. 

One of the commercial films led to her 
first movie, a comedy called “Peter the 
Tramp.“ After this one film, there were no 
other offers, and she set her sights for the 
Royal Dramatic Academy. She won a schol- 
arship there, and was recommended to the 
famed director Mauritz Stiller while still at 
the academy. Stiller immediately sensed 
something quite out of the ordinary in the 
still-shy, awkward girl with the angular 
shoulders and large feet of her peasant fore- 
bears. “Her body was awkward and big 
boned, but her face was hauntingly beauti- 
ful, with the longest eyelashes ever, and 
her personality was even then enchanting, 
once she lost herself in a part," says one who 
recalls the Garbo of 1923. 
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Stiller drove her like a martinet. Anxious 
for success, she hung on his every word, 
every instruction. The result was critical 
acclaim in Stiller's “Gosta Berling,“ and her 
next picture, G. W. Pabst’s “The Joyless 
Street,” released in Germany in early 1925, 
In July of that year, film producer Louis B. 
Mayer visited Europe, hunting fresh talent 
for his new Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios. 
He asked Mauritz Stiller to come to Holly- 
wood to direct films. Stiller refused to go 
without his protege, Garbo, and Mayer in- 
differently signed her on. 

At MGM she was at first ignored. She 
struggled painfully to learn English, felt 
homesick, wished she had never come, Stil- 
ler, too, was having his problems in an un- 
familiar milieu, and he eventually went 
home in defeat, dying 3 years later. Garbo 
was finally put into a picture, “The Torrent,” 
and when it was released in early 1926, she 
created an immediate stir. The MGM execu- 
tives at last woke up to what they had. 

Her essence in that first picture, and in her 
subsequent films of the 1926-29 period, con- 
sisted of a femme fatale quality carried to 
the ultimate; a fey sophistication, a grace 
that far outshone the typical gauché Holly- 
wood heroine’s, a pictorial loveliness that the 
camera flattered uniquely; above all, a kind 
of compelling hypnotism of personality, an 
intangible subtlety and spiritual depth. 

MGM in 1927 paired her with its biggest 
male heart-throb, John Gilbert, in “Flesh 
and the Devil,“ a box office as well as critical 
smash, and the legend of the Garbo-Gilbert 
love affair, off as well as onscreen, began. 
It was perhaps the most famous romance 
Hollywood has ever known. It petered out 
in 1929 because Garbo, “still, sad, cold, a 
Norse,” as Adela Rogers St. Johns, the famous 
Hollywood writer, has termed her, had made 
it obvious that she would never marry Gil- 
bert, or anyone else, for that matter. Where- 
upon Gilbert rushed off to marry actress Ina 
Claire on the rebound. 

Success followed success for Garbo. Each 
of the 10 silent films she did for MGM 
during the late twenties made more money 
than the last (the exotic titles included 
“Wild Orchid,” “The Kiss.“ “A Woman of 
Affairs,” The Divine Woman,” The Myster- 
ious Lady") and she proved the truth of the 
old adage that the artist is better at business 
than the businesamen imagine by making 
Louis B. Mayer and the MGM brass cough 
up ever-increasing salary hikes. Her 
shrewd management of her large salary, made 
in the days before high taxes, and invested 
in real estate and solid stocks, has made 
her one of today's richest women. Yet the 
forlorn girl who sat with her sick and im- 
poverished young father in the Stockholm 
public clinic did not forget, and she lived, 
and continues to live, modestly and cir- 
cumspectly. 

In 1930 she disproved the Cassandras who 
said she would flop in talkies by revealing a 
deep, compelling, expressive voice in “Anna 
Christie,” and her career throughout the 
1930's brought her a vastly augmented pres- 
tige, studded with lush, tragic, highly ro- 
matic roles that were ecstatically acclaimed. 
In 1939 she showed herself likewise on 
expert comedian in “Ninotchka,” but her 
effort to repeat comedy in Two-Faced 
Woman” failed because of a weak script and 
miscasting. 

At this point she permanently retired. 
She was 36, and, some said, she wanted to 
be remembered only at the height of her 
beauty. World War II had cut off MGM's 
revenues in Europe, and her popularity by 
that time was stronger abroad than in Amer- 
ica. Also the poor reception of her last 
picture had discouraged her. 

For two decades she has resisted all come- 
back overtures, and her intimates say she 
will never make another film. She always 
despised. Hollywood publicity hoopla, had 
the classic introvert's desire for privacy, and 
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as she has all the money she needs, she sees 
no necessity for cluttering up her life with 
any further efforts to be anything but her 
solitary self. 

She has never married. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, the philosopher, would have classi- 
fied her as one of those spirits who flourish 
best in solitude and who can only function, 
and indeed survive, when untrammeled by 
the encroachments of the world. Still re- 
markably preserved, physically, she lives in 
New York, in an apartment high over the 
East River, and can be seen occasionally 
taking solitary walks. Remote and unap- 
proachable as ever, she seems in latter years 
to have found more peace and inner tran- 
quillity than she ever knew in the full flush 
of her active celebrity. Like all true mystics, 
she has established a subtle barrier between 
herself and others. Some know the mysti- 
cism of self-sacrifice for their fellow man. 
Garbo’s is the mysticism of the inner life, 
where dreams shape themselves to the soul's 
desire. She shared with the world some of 
her dreams, in masterpieces like “Camille,” 
and thus made her contribution to human- 
kind. Now the kingdom of her inner heart 
is hers to rule and enjoy alone. 

Perhaps it is as well that Greta Garbo 
left the screen at the height of her beauty 
and creative powers. Artists have canon- 
ized her as one of their authentic saints, 
and saints, like legends, thrive best at a dis- 
tance. One thing is certain: her talent, her 
distinctive magic, warranted that canoni- 
zation. 

George Santayana once wrote that “the 
inspiration of a profound desire, fixed upon 
some lovely image, is what is called love.” 
This insight could explain as well as any 
why, for all Greta Garbo's self-absorption 
and isolation of spirit, she has personified 
love transcendent to millions, 


No Pay, No Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the Talla- 
hassee Democrat of Tallahassee, Fla., 
published an editorial last Monday which 
I think it would be well for all Members 
of the Congress to read. 

In this excellent article, this paper 
Pointed out that Russia has taken a de- 
termined stand not to pay its $52 mil- 
lion assessment for the peacekeeping op- 
erations of the United Nations in the 
Congo and Middle East. 

This is another example of the Soviet 
Union enjoying the privileges of this 
world body, using it for its own purposes, 
and then refusing to abide by its deci- 
sions whenever and wherever it suits 
their purpose. 

I agree with this paper. Let us ac- 
cept the Russian threat that it would 
quit the U.N. if an attempt is made to 
apply the rule denying votes to financial 
delinquents. We live by the rules and 
should be determined to see that Russia 
does also. 

The editorial follows: 

No Pay, No Vore 

Soviet Russia is taking a flat stand against 
paying its $52 mililon United Nations assess- 
ment for the Congo and Middle East actions. 
It implies a threat to quit the U.N. if there 
is an attempt to apply the rule denying votes 
to financial delinquents. 
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The United States is seeking some sort of 
compromise to keep Russia in the U.N. and 
happy. It would strike us as better policy 
in every way for the United States to press 
vigorously for strict enforcement of the no 
pay-no vote rule and hope the Russians and 
all other deadbeat nations would quit or be 
suspended for nonpayment of dues. 

Frankly, we doubt that Russia would really 
quit or allow itself to be forced out of the 
U.N., where it gives so little and gets so 
much. It contributes nothing but dissen- 
sion, obstruction, and disturbance to the 
world body. It gets a place at the head table, 
a team of spies inside the United States, 
recognition as a respectable member of the 
world community, and a position from which 
it can politic for the votes of unstable young 
nations and throw us into a ward politics 
competition which we shouldn't have influ- 
encing our foreign policy. Russia gets three 
or more General Assembly votes (depending 
on how you count the Red satellites) to our 
one, while we pay nearly half the cost of the 
entire 100-nation operation, and it won't 
even pay its disproportionately low assess- 
ment. 

We might justify compromise with some 
of the other 72 nations which owe for Congo 
or Middle East operations, if they acknowl- 
edge the debt and make a valid plea of finan- 
cial hardship. Russia doesn’t accept the 
debt; it defies the U.N. decision and the 
World Court ruling which says the money is 
due; and it can hardly plead hardship with- 
out discrediting its famboyant claims of suc- 
cess for communism, The fact is, Russia 
recognizes law only as it pleases. 

This is the method of the outlaw, and it 
should be treated as such, If Russia and its 
brand of brigand nations quit or are expelled 
from the U.N. for refusing to follow the rules, 
it will be a good thing, The U.N, probably 
would survive as a more workable, certainly 
a more respectable, body; or it would be re- 
placed by another international organization 
which could insist that members join with 
clean hands and in good faith or try to get 
along as nations ostracized by decent hu- 
manity. 

Let's accept Russia's dare to try to make 
it pay what it owes the U.N. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


| HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1964 


Mr, TAFT. Mr. Speaker, the Byelo- 
russians are perhaps the least known 
of the scores of non-Russian peoples 
forcibly held under the Communist 
regime of the Kremlin. One hears of the 
Ukrainians, the Baltic peoples, the peo- 
ples in the Caucasus, and even of those 
in distant Asiatic regions of the Soviet 
Union, such as the Kazakhs, Turkemens, 
the Uzbeks and others, but one seldom 
hears of the Byelorussians despite the 
fact that they constitute the third largest 
ethnic group in the Soviet Union. Their 
total number in their homeland, stretch- 
ing from Poland's eastern borders to the 
approaches of Moscow, is more than 
10 million. 

The long and checkered history of the 
Byelorussians has been just as glorious 
as that fo their more numerous neigh- 
bors, but it is not as well known in the 
West. From the late Middle Ages down 
to the beginning of the modern times 
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and later, these sturdy people of rugged 
peasant stock held their own in their 
scenic and fertile country. For centuries 
they had their own independent state 
and maintained their distinct national 
status against onrushing Asiatic hordes. 
They could not, however, withstand the 
threat of their Slavic brothers, the Rus- 
sians. In the 16th century the then ris- 
ing and rapidly expanding Muscovite 
Russian Empire overran Byelorussia, an- 
nexed it to the Russian Empire, and the 
Byelorussians lived under the Russian 
czars for more than 300 years. 

During their subjection to Russia’s 
ezarist regime the Byelorussians man- 
aged to retain their national traditions 
and many of their ethnic traits. Their 
national feeling was kept alive in 
the course of these centuries. Finally, 
after the overthrow of the czarist regime 
in Russia in 1917 when nearly all non- 
Russian ethnic groups in Russia sought 
and secured their national independence, 
the Byelorussians did likewise. Early in 
1918 they were free, and on March 25 of 
that year they proclaimed their national 
independence. Then they founded the 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic, hop- 
ing to live and work in freedom. They 
had hopes of rebuilding their war- 
ravaged country and of enjoying their 
well-earned independence. Unfortun- 
ately all their aspirations, and hopes, 
were short lived, their plans wrecked by 
Soviet Russia. By early 1921 the country 
was overrun by the Red army, inde- 
pendent Byelorussia was no more, and 
the country was annexed to the Soviet 
Union. Since then Byelorussia has been 
part of the Soviet empire, just as it was 
part of the czarist Russia’s Empire before 
1917. 

For 43 years Byelorussians have been 
living under totalitarian tyranny. For 
a brief period during that last war they 
experienced the tyranny of Nazi dicta- 
torship, when most of their homeland 
was under Nazi occupation. Barring 
that unhappy interlude they have been 
suffering under the unrelenting and stern 
rule of the Kremlin. However, neither 
those Byelorussians enduring the hor- 
rors of Communist regimes, nor those 
living abroad, have recognized the Soviet 
rule over their homeland. Nor are they 
reconciled with the abhorent ideas and 
brutal practices of communism. Ameri- 
cans of Byelorussian descent thoroughly 
detest and despise the regime in the land 
of their ancestors. On the 46th anniver- 
sary of their independence day we join 
them and express the hope that one day 
these sturdy and stouthearted lovers of 
freedom will attain their national goal, 
their independence and liberty. 


Chicago Tribune Editorial—Consent by 
Injunction—Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 
iN ice HOUSE OF HEPREGENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave heretofore granted, I insert 
the third of the series of editorials pub- 
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lished by the Chicago Tribune during 
the period February 18 through March 
2; 1964, dealing with the so-called civil 
rights bill, H.R. 7152. This editorial is 
entitled ‘Consent by Injunction,” and I 
commend it to the careful attention of 
the Members of the Congress: 
CONSENT BY INJUNCTION 

“When a man has emerged from slavery, 
and by tne aid of beneficent legislation has 
shaken off the inseparable concomitants of 
that state, there must be some stage in the 
progress of his elevation when he takes the 
rank of a mere citizen and ceases to be the 
special favorite of the laws, and when his 
rights, as a citizen or a man, are to be pro- 
tected in the ordinary modes by which other 
men's rights are protected.“ Mr. Justice 
Bradley, for the Supreme Court in the civil 
rights decision of October 15, 1883. 

The second title in the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, now before the Senate, is “Injunc- 
tive Relief Against Discrimination in Places 
of Public Accommodation.” What the sec- 
tion endeavors to do is to compel private 
business of almost every sort to serve all 


comers. An injunction may be issued against’ 


a proprietor refusing to do so. If he still 
refuses to comply, he may be fined or jailed 
for contempt of court, 

Covered specifically by the legislation are 
“any” inn, hotel, motel, lodginghouse, res- 
taurant, cafeteria, lunchroom, lunch coun- 
ter, soda fountain, movie house, theater, con- 
cert hall, sports arena, stadium, place of 
exhibition or entertainment, gasoline station, 
retail establishment selling food or refresh- 
ments, and any other establishment within 
a building any of these services. 
An exception is made of lodginghouses with 
not more than five rooms for rent if the 
proprietor lives on the premises. x 

Authors of the bill justify this sweeping 
regulation under the “commerce clause” of 
article I of the Constitution and also under 
the 14th ae The first be 
Congress “to commerce among the 
several States.” The second authorizes Con- 
gress to enact appropriate legislation pro- 
hibiting the States from denying to any 

within their jurisdiction the “equal 
protection of the laws.” 

How is it argued that serving a hot dog at 
a hamburger stand can, in the language of 
the bill, “affect commerce”? The plate, the 
cutlery, the paper napkin, the hot dog itself, 
or the mustard applied to it may have moved 
to the hamburger stand from another State. 
QED. 

But, accepting even this tortured con- 
struction, how does this impose a require- 


quirement to serve. 

We suppose that the answer is that the 
commerce clause was dragged in as an addi- 
tional grappie because the 
is aware that in the “public accommodation” 
section it is reviving a statute passed by 

in 1875 which, resting solely on the 
14th amendment, was struck down as un- 
constitutional by an unreversed Supreme 
‘Court decision of 1883. 

As stated, the 14th amendment is again 
invoked. It applies if discrimination or 
segregation “is supported by State action” 
or is carried on “under color of any law, 
statute, ordinance, or regulation, or 
of any custom or usage required or en- 
forced by officials of the State” or its political 
subdivisions. 

But what is State action? As the Supreme 
Court has many times conceded, the 14th 
amendment does not run against acts of an 
individual, whether uncharitable, discrimi- 
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natory, or wrongful.. But here the rationale 
apparently is to stretch the theory of “State 
action” by contending that a food, beverage, 
or lodging-house license transforms the pro- 
prietor of the establishment into an agent 
of the State. If the State itself does not 
press the operator to discriminate, what 
other device is there to invoke if he chooses 
to turn away a customer? 

If the commerce clause can be used to 
justify purely local regulation, and if the 
14th amendment can be invoked against 
individuals in the control of their property 
under some attenuated theory of "State ac- 
tion,” then we suppose it is no less logical 
that title II should insert the principle of 
discrimination in a measure that outlaws 
the principle. It does so in the exemption 
of smal] lodging houses. 


A Salute to Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, through-- 
out the centuries, the Greek nation. has 
undergone much hardship and turmoil. 
From the earliest times, even during the 
Golden Age, civil wars raged among the 
city states, draining the lifeblood of the 
Hellenes and ravaging the land. Subse- 
quent invasions and conquests, by the 
Persians, Romans, Huns, and Turks, con- 
tinued the pattern of this chaotic exist- 
ence, Yet in spite of these turbulent 
epochs, the Greek people have survived, 
have rebuilt their land and cities, their 
society and government. 

Modern-day Greece has not escaped 
its past experiences. Perhaps the most 
brutal period in Greek history occurred 
when the Nazi Germans invaded and 
subsequently conquered the Peloponnesus 
and Aegean Islands, bringing with them 
complete devastation and starvation. 
With the retreat of the Nazis, the Greek 
Government was not given the chance to 
inaugurate reconstruction programs. but 
was plunged into civil war, this time a 
struggle between two ideologies. The 
Communist forces, directed by Moscow 
and supported by the neighboring Com- 
munist satellites, were arrayed dgainst 
the democratic army of the Greek Gov- 
ernment, abetted by American military 
and economic aid. Three years of in- 
tense and bitter warfare left the land a 
ruined but free democracy. 

Today there is again sorrow through- 
out Greece. The death of their beloved 
King, Paul I, has caused a loss of lead- 
ership which will be difficult to replace. 
His presence on the front lines, during 
the civil war in the 1940's, his visits to 
the homes of his subjects, fishermen and 
farmers, merchants, and shopkeepers, 
made him the symbol of the Greek na- 
tion, the rallying point for the Greek 
people. 

The perennial Cypriot problem, erupt- 
ing at this time, threatens to disrupt the 
calm which prevailed, the prosperity 
which has placed Greece as an equal 
among the developed nations of Western 
Europe, the unity of the NATO members 
which provides a strong bulwark against 
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Communist encroachment and force of 
arms. 

As in the past, though, during strife 
and destruction, the Greeks respond to 
their history. They remember the glories 
of ancient Greece and the principles of 
democracy which were cherished so 
greatly by their ancestors. They re- 
member, too, 1821, when the banner of 
freedom was first raised at Kalavryta, 
which ended in the defeat of the Otto- 
man armies and the independence of 
the modern Greek state. 

We, too, must remember what Greece 
has given to civilization—sculpture, poe- 
try, science, mathematics, astronomy, 
and government—those principles and 
works which we hold so dear. There- 
fore, as the Greek people renew their 
strength and faith in the spirit of free- 
dom and democracy by celebrating the 
143d anniversary of the events at Kal- 
avryta, when the first successful blow for 
independence was struck, let us join, too, 
by wishing them continued success and 
prosperity and the courage and wisdom 
ee weather their present grief and anxie- 
ties. 

Mr. Speaker, my home community of 
Rochester, N.Y., enjoys an enriched cul- 
ture because of our Greek-American cit- 
izens. We are immensely proud of those 
whose national ties are to Greece. 

As I believe many of us are aware, the 
25th of March, in addition to being 
Greek Independence Day, is celebrated 
by the Greek Orthodox Church as the 
Feast of the Annunciation. It is, there- 
fore, the feast day for hundreds of my 
constitutents who are parishioners of the 
Greek Orthodox Church of the Annun- 
ciation in Rochester, N.Y. 

For this occasion and in response to 
my request, one of my constituents who 
is of Greek descent has prepared a re- 
port and history of the Greek commu- 
nity in Rochester. He is Nick Nick- 
son, president of the board of trustees 
of the Greek Orthodox Church of the 
Annunciation. Mr. Nickson is assistant 
manager of radio station WBBF and is 
affectionately known as the “Old Profes- 
sor“ by the thousands of loyal listeners 
to his popular music broadcasts. 

I am deeply indebted to Mr. Nickson 
for writing this interesting and informa- 
tive commentary which I take pleasure 
in sharing with my colleagues in the 
House: 

THE GREEK COMMUNITY OF ROCHESTER, N.Y, 
(By Nick Nickson) 

With the usual immigrant beginnings 
common tò most foreign groups, the Greek 
community established its house of worship 
in a walkup meeting room on State Street 
in Rochester almost 50 years ago. Al- 
though only a handful of families, their in- 
terest in maintaining their heritage and prac- 
ticing their Greek Orthodox faith brought 
forth the instant establishment of a Greek 
Orthodox Church and the invitation to a 
priest to serve their small group. Since 
then, the group has progressed and prospered 
as an integrated part of the American scene. 

Moving from its humble beginnings to a 
small church building then into another with 
added facilities for Sunday school and small 
social functions, the group is now in a 
church building and community center coom- 
plex with 20 schoolrooms, basketball court, 
meeting hall, and a sanctuary which seats 
over 600 people. 

The recently completed iconostasis of the 
church altar and appointments are among 
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the most beautiful to be found in the entire 
city of Rochester, if not the entire country. 

The choir numbers over 30 young men and 
women. The buildings, with their simple 
lines and economy of design, are perhaps in- 
dicative of the ancient Greek tradition of 


natural beauty. 
The new generation of Greek-Americans 


professors, etc. 

The Greek Orthodox Church of the An- 
nunciation, 962 East Avenue, Very Rev. Peter 
O. Remioundos, pastor, lists close to 800 
pledge-paying members and is now in its 
third 3-year building pledge program which 
completed its buildings and facilities. 

This is certainly a program of growth and 
progress and indicative of the type of people 
who have come to our shores from this val- 
iant cradle of democracy, Greece, and cer- 
tainly a tribute to the men and women of 
Greek descent and their families in the 
Rochester community who have integrated 
the heritage and wisdom of their Hellenic 
culture, inherited from their parents into 
our American life today. 


Baltic Mills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe my colleagues will be interested 
in the following article which appeared 
in the Norwich Bulletin on March 1. 
This article documents the efforts of the 
Baltic Mills to keep up with changing 
times by the constant modernization of 
its machinery and its products. 
The article follows: 


Stand at the western end of the She- 
tucket River bridge in Baltic and look to 
left upstream, noting the gaping hole in 
dam, the damaged bulkhead, 
dences of the disastrous flood of August 1955, 
surely presenting quite a change 
scene that existed prior to that fateful day 
in 1955. 

Now look to the right. Dominating the 
view is the granite of the Baltic 
Mills Co.; solid, substantial, and showing no 
sign, scar, or other evidence of any change 
since the building was erected over half a 
century ago. 

However unchanged it may look from the 
outside, inside those walls there oc- 


company than any changes that occurred 
on the other side of the bridge in 1955. 
OVER $1 MILLION SPENT 

In 1963, at a cost in excess of $1 million, 
half of the machinery in that mill was re- 
moved and replaced by the most modern and 
up-to-date machinery ever devised. 

What was the reason for this big expendi- 
ture? 

Just to keep the Baltic Mills in the No. 1 
spot as a producer of fine cotton goods, a 
record that goes a long way back into the 
years. 
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For ever since the owner of the first Baltic 


Co., started making 

cloth back in 1868, Baltic Mills has been an- 
other name for the best in the cotton goods 
trade, and the present management of Bal- 
tic Mills intends to keep it that way. 

Over the years that reputation as the 
trade’s premier fine cotton goods producer 
has been maintained by constant experi- 
mentation and research, by constant adapta- 
tion of new machines and new methods and 
by the maintenance of a force of skilled and 
efficient workers with a pride in their prod- 
uct. 
In line with that policy of always changing 
to keep up with changing times, the 1963 
modernization program has meant not 
merely new machines, but new machines that 
can make new products, products for new 
customers, 

MAKING BLENDED FABRICS 


For Baltic Mills, long a producer of cotton 
goods alone has now gone in for blends, that 
is, mixtures of cotton with synthetic fibers, 
while still continuing to make those fine 
cotton goods upon which its reputation has 
been based for these many years. Still keep- 
ing their customers for sheeting and print 
cloth, the new blends will give them new cus- 
tomers In the street wear, sleep wear, lingerie 
and sportswear trades. 

This addition of blends has meant some 
400 new looms, together with other processing 
machinery, machinery never dreamed of 
when company was organized back in 1901. 
As an illustration, one of the new machines 
can weigh the cotton and synthetic fibers 
according to a predetermined formula, mix 
the blend, spray it with a fugitive color to 
identify it, dry the mixture and package it, 
ready for the next operation. 

Likewise, in accordance with management's 
program to keep always abreast of changing 
times, use has been made of the principles of 
electronics in the installation of an electronic 
knottier. This most modern piece of textile 
making equipment automatically ties the 
warp ends when they run out on the beam 
even with the machinery running at high 
speed. 

Furthermore it should not be overlooked 
that when the Baltic Mills management 
backed its confidence in the future with a 
$1 million outlay to produce something bet- 
ter, it did so with the realization that ma- 
chines still*need people to run them and that 
the comfort of the operator is as important 
as the efficiency of the machine. So to that 
end a contract was let recently for the in- 
stallation of a new air-conditioning system 
that will provide a complete change of air 
every 7 minutes. 

TO KEEP REPUTATION 


What is the object of this rejuvenation of 
the Baltic Mills? 

Howard P. Derrickson, executive vice 
president answered this question quite fully 
when he said, “We are going to continue to 
uphold our reputation as a manufacturer of 


going to keep up that reputation and at the 
same time be constantly on the alert to pro- 
duce something better.“ 

That about sums up the creed of the Baltic 
Mills Co., relatively a young company as New 


been synonomous with 
a century, 


Sprague, 
Governor of Rhode Island (1838-40), and 
US, Senator (1842-44), bought some 800 
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acres of land extending along the Shetucket 
River from the present village of Baltic to 
the Scotland station of the Hartford, Provi- 
dence, & Fishkill Railroad. 

With land and flowage rights thus secured, 
he started in July of 1856 to build the largest 
cotton mill in the country but his untimely 
death in October of that year put a halt to 
construction. That halt, however, was only 
temporary.for the property was acquired by 
the A. & W. Sprague Manufacturing Co., no 
novices in the cotton business. 

This company, consisting of Byron 
Sprague, son of William and his two cousins, 
Amasa and William Sprague, had seven other 
cotton mills in Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
and Maine, and in addition owned their own 
commission firm in New York; Hoyt, Sprague 
& Co. 

Continuing the work started by the elder 
Sprague, they finished the construction of 
the mill, built a log and earthen dam, 106 
double houses, 2 boardinghouses, and a 
company store with a hall above to be used 
for social and recreational purposes as well 
as @ place of worship. Later a stone grist 
mill was built as well as a steam fire engine 
house with accommodations for men and 
horses and 31 more 2-family houses were 
added for a growing labor force. 

The mill when completed was of stone, 954 
feet long, 62 feet wide, four stories high in 
front and five in back, and faced the Hart- 
ford, Providence & Fishkill Railroad. Power 
to operate the 76,000 spindles and 1,973 looms 
was furnished by six water wheels, each 31 
feet in diameter. Among the subsidiary 
buildings was a gashouse which manufac- 
tured gas for the illumination of the mill. 

The first yard of cloth came off the looms in 
April of 1858 with production in the early 
months, all of it print cloth, going to the 
company's print works in Cranston, R.I., for 
finishing and printing. 

For some 15 years the mills of the Sprague 
chain were very busy and prosperous with 
the Baltic mill, the largest of them all and 
with the lowest overhead leading the field. 

In 1867, with the company at the peak of 
its prosperity, extentions and excursions into 
other fields put the company into such a 
position that it could not weather the finan- 
cial panic of 1873 being forced into bank- 
ruptcy in October of that year. 

Under a creditors agreement, all properties 
were placed in the hands of Zachariah Chaf- 
fee, of Providence, by a deed of trust and as- 
signment, who continued to operate the sev- 
eral mills. 

DAMAGE BY FLOOD 


In March of 1876 disaster struck again, this 
time a freshet which washed away a large 
part of the dam, 90 feet of the mill, the stone 
waste house, a lumber storage house, the 
canal walls, three bridges, the wooden buik- 
heads, 500 bales of cotton, the gashouse, the 
stone enginehouse, and all the roads, besides 
filling the tail race with gravel. 

At a hastily summoned meeting of the 
creditors, Trustee Chaffee was authorized to 
proceed with repairs and to put the Baltic 
mill back into operation at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, even if it meant sacrificing 
some of the facilities of other mills in the 
chain. 

Although the deliberations of those credi- 
tors have not been recorded, it would seem 
that by their action they realized that “Baltic 
Mills” meant some in the trade and 
that the name must be preserved at all costs. 

Trustee ‘Chaffee followed the creditors 
edict to the letter. To the other Sprague 
mills went calls for help and soon an army 
of engineers, carpenters, construction work- 
ers, maintenance men, and laborers started 
streaming into the village of Baltic, bringing 
with them derricks, narrow gage railroad 
equipment, wagons, and all the other para- 
phernalia necessary to the rebuilding of the 
damaged property. Heading this army of 
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workers was a group of dambuilders from 
Maine, specialists in the building of stone 
and log dams. 

A temporary railroad brought logs from the 
company’s woodland, another 
brought stone from the company’s quarry 
and all summer long the army sweated and 
toiled until by October, a new dam was ready, 
stone bulkheads had been built, the mill had 
been repaired, canal walls rebuilt, the tall 
race cleaned of its gravel and the mill was 
ready to resume operations. 


OTHER MILLS SOLD 


News reports of that day indicate that the 
cost of putting the Baltic mill back into 
operation ran about $1 million and that this 
sum was raised by the sale of other Sprague 
mills, for by 1882, the Baltic mill was the 
only one left of the former A. & W, Sprague 
Manufacturing Co., empire. And further- 
more this Baltic mill was so loaded down 
with attachments that it was impossible to 
give a clear title to any purchaser. 

Unable to sell the mill, Trustee Chaffee 
leased it to Aldrich & Taylor, a cotton 
brokerage concern with offices in Providence 
and New York, for an annual rental of 
$25,000, This concern ran the mill until 
Friday, October 14, 1887, when disaster again 
struck, this time a fire. Discovered about 
2:45 am. the fire raged out-of control for 
some 5 hours and when it was all over, noth- 
ing was left standing but the stone walls and 
nothing was left of the interior but a heap 
of smoking, smoldering debris. 

That was the end of the first Baltic mill. 

By 1890 the litigation against the bank- 
rupt Sprague Co. was ended, the at- 
tachments removed and Trustee Chaffee was 
authorized to offer the property for sale. 
Soon after putting it on the market, Chaffee 
died and Cornelius 8, Sweetland, a Provi- 
dence banker was appointed by the court as 
Chaffee’s successor. In September of that 
year, a town meeting voted an abatement of 
taxes for 5 years if someone would buy the 
property, put it into running order and 
operate it. 

PONEMAH BUYS PROPERTY 


Sweetland continued his efforts to sell the 

and in February of 1892 was suc- 

cessful, selling the mill site and water rights 

plus the company houses to the Ponemah 
Mills Co. of Taftville. 

Under the name of the Baltic Power Co., 
Ponemah rebuilt part of the old mill using 
the original stone, filled in the old wheel 
pits and the canal at the south end of the 
mill, dug a new tail race, put in three mod- 
ern turbine waterwheels with a rated ca- 
capity of 1,900 horsepower and two gener- 
ators and started supplying auxiliary elec- 
tric current to its Taftville plant and also 
selling electricity to the Norwich Street Rail- 
way which in August of 1892 replaced its 
horsecars with electric cars. 

REBUILDING OLD MILL 


But Ponemah didn’t stop there. From 
time to time it added onto the powerhouse 
which it had bulit, using the stones from 
the old mill and building on the same foun- 
dation. In 1895 it rebuilt some 220 feet and 
in 1897 another 175 feet, besides repairing 
and repainting some 300 houses and other 
buildings and even went so far as to put in 
some cotton as an enticement to 
a purchaser, The additions to the 100-foot 
powerhouse brought the total length of the 
structure to some 500 feet, a little over half 
the length of the original mill. 

F. C. SAYLES BUYS PROPERTY 

This rehabilitation program bore fruit for 
in July 1899 a purchaser was attracted to 
the property. He was Frederick Clark Sayles, 
of Pawtucket, R.I., who bought all the prop- 
erty, still under the name of the Baltic Power 
Co. By this time Ponemah was producing 
its own electrical current so the generators 
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were taken out and cotton machinery in- 
stalled in the original powerhouse. 

In April of 1900 the Norwich banks pooled 
their resources, granting a loan to the Baltic 
Power Co. to build a weave shed and install 
some 1,500 looms plus other cottonmaking 
machinery. 

Just under a year later, Monday, March 26, 
1901, to be exact, the first bale of cotton 
went into the pickers of the Baltic Power 
Co. and the machinery began to hum, the 
first such welcome sound to be heard since 
that disastrous fire of 1887. 


BALTIC MILLS CO. FORMED 


In July 1901 the Baltic Power Co. was 
dissolved and the present name, the Baltic 
Mills Co., took its place. From that time to 
the present this company has operated the 
mill which, with the construction by the 
Baltic Power Co. and the present manage- 
ment, is now approximately the same size as 
the original mill built back in 1856, with some 
7% acres of floor space. 

Not only is it the same size, but what is 
more important, the same standards of qual- 
ity that made the Old Baltic Mill the aristo- 
crat among fine cotton goods producers, still 
exists today. 

Constant vigilance in the use of the most 
modern machinery and the most modern of 
appliances for heating, lighting, ventilating, 
and moisture control has enabled the Baltic 
Mills Co. to maintain the high quality of its 
products, to maintain a high type of service 
to its customers, and to survive in an indus- 
try that has been the hardest hit by domestic 
and foreign competition. 


PRODUCTS IN WORLD WAR II 


The excellence of its tightweave products 
was well demonstrated during World War II 
when 95 percent of its output went into the 
war effort. Its 160,000 yards-per-week out- 
put could be found in rafts, uniforms, bar- 
rage balloons, parachute flares, submarines, 
battleships, and bombers, everywhere that a 
tightweave fabric was necessary in a life or 
death struggle. Incidentally, the company 
still makes balloon cloth but this fabric 
finds it way now into industry. 

There are a few changes and events that 
have occurred in the life of the Baltic Mills 
Co. that are worthy of note. In 1908 the 
company built a 25-acre reservoir, laid 3 
miles of water mains and a like mileage of 
sewers, so that all buildings in the village 
might have running water and sewage dis- 
posal. In 1918 a four-story addition was 
built at the south end of the mill. In 1930 
the mill shut down for a short time while 

were made around the water wheels 
where leakage was discovered. In 1939 the 
company auctioned off its houses, thus ring- 
ing down the curtain on the era of Baltic 
as a typical mill town, although it still owns 
the water company, water rights to Scotland 
Dam, and 1,000 acres of land along the river. 
In 1955 a flood washed away part of the dam 
and the headgates, forcing suspension of 
operations until a complete changeover to 
electrical operation could be made, thus end- 
ing the use of waterpower which had ruled 
since 1856. 

STILL SAYLES ENTERPRISE 


The Baltic Mills Co. is still a Sayles en- 
terprise. The founder, Frederick Clark 
Sayles, was succeeded as president by his 
son, F. C. Sayles, with Robert W. Sayles, Sr. 
next and the present president and chairman 
of the board is Robert W. Sayles, Jr. 

Other officers of the present management 
include Howard P, Derrickson, executive vice 
president; George A. West, treasurer; Howard 
J. Barrowclough, general manager in charge 
of manufacturing and sales; Howard T. Par- 
sons, secretary, and T. George Orme, an em- 
ployee of the mill since age 14, superintend- 
ent. Directors include Derrickson, Parsons, 
Mason Merchant of Providence, Charles Col- 
lins of Boston, and Percy Kincaid of Wel- 
lesley, Mass. 
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The cotton industry, the oldest in New 
England and for generations the economic 
mainstay of eastern Connecticut has had 
many trials and tribulations, with no area 
more aware of the continual demise of firms 
in the industry than the Norwich area. 

So tt is refreshing to find a firm like the 
Baltic Mills Co. with enough confidence in 
its product and enough confidence in its 
ability to stay in business that it will back 
its confidence with a million dollars, 

Furthermore it is added encouragement to 
realize that those dollars have been spent 
to insure the continuity of production of the 
very best quality goods, for on such goods 
has the success of the company been built, 


Chicago Tribune Editorial—Not Quite 
Everybody’s Lawyer—Part IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted, I insert 
the fourth of the series of editorials pub- 
lished by the Chicago Tribune during the 
period February 18 through March 2, 
1964, dealing with the so-called civil 
rights bill, H.R. 7152. This editorial is 
entitled, “Not Quite Everybody’s Law- 
yer,” and I commend it to the careful 
attention of the Members of the Con- 
gress: 

Nor Qurre Everrsopy’s LAWYER 


“If this bill should become law, there 
would no longer be constitutional guaran- 
tees of the rights of the individual as we 
have known them through the years. These 

tees would be set aside. In their place 
would be blanket power for the Federal Goy- 
ernment through the Attorney General and 
the President to control the lives, property, 
and eventually the thoughts of the people. 
We could have, for the first time, the basis 
in law for a police state with all its connota- 
tions. In nations where police state powers 
are in effect, history shows there have been 
few instances where the people ever regained 
freedom.“ Representative ROBERT L, F. 
Ses, Democrat, of Florida. 

If the omnibus civil rights bill becomes 
law, the Attorney General is going to be a 
busy little man. He is authorized to insti- 
tute lawsuits in the name of or in behalf of 
the United States under four different titles 
of the act, and he had existing authority to 
do so under a fifth title. 

The possible scale of Federal intervention 
and of punishment for violation was sug- 
gested in one proposed amendment. This 
would have empowered the President to ap- 
point 500 additional Federal district judges 
and would have allocated up to $100 million 
for the erection of appropriate jails, prisons, 
and compounds for the incarceration of per- 
sons found guilty of violating the act. 

Lest this proposal be dismissed as a jest, 
Representative JoHANSEN, of Michigan, has 
remarked, “One spokesman of extremism en- 
thusiastically announced that a large Federal 
police force would have to be organized to 
enforce these laws with a firm hand.” 

The breadth of power conferred on the At- 
torney General was discussed at length in 
the House in considering title III of the act, 
relating to the desegregation of public facili- 
ties—parks, 2 swimming pools, zoos, 

A 


ized to go to court not only in matters having 
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to do with access to public facilities but in 
any matter involving denial of “equal pro- 
tection of the laws“ under the 14th amend- 
ment. 

Similar authority was sought in the civil 
rights act of 1957 and 1960 but was denied 
by . In testifying on the present 
bill, now before the Senate, Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy told the House Judiciary 
Committee that the proposed grant of power 
was more than this Attorney General wanted 
or than any other Attorney General should 
have. 

Mr. Kennedy said that if enforcement on 
the proposed scale were entrusted to him, 
“one result would be that State and local 
authorities would abdicate their law enforce- 
ment responsibilities, thereby creating a 
vacuum in authority which could be filled 
only by Federal force. This, in turn, if it is 
to be faced squarely,” he said, “would re- 
quire creation of a national police force.” 

Nevertheless, the House proceeded to 
vest him with these undesired powers, pro- 
viding further that the taxpayers were to 
be liable for the costs of litigation, includ- 
ing a reasonable attorney's fee. 

The sponsors of the bill refused to grant 
jury trial to defendants under title III. 
though that right had been guaranteed on 
a contingent basis under title I and II. Rep- 
resentative GILBERT, of New York, asserted 
that jury trial was provided under title II, 
the public accommodations section, be- 
cause a new right had been created 
there, whereas jury trial was to be denied 
under title III because it involved the en- 
forcement of existing constitutional rights. 

Chairman CELLER of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee added that jury trial under the other 
sections had been given as a matter of 
grace, not a matter of right. Thus legis- 
lation supposedly concerned with the ex- 
tension of rights and equal protection ap- 
parently reduced itself to rights and protec- 
tion for some, but not for all. 

Title III was described in debate as gov- 
ernment by injunction and as making the 
Attorney General the personal lawyer for 

he chooses to represent, with 
power to file suits promiscuously, to shop for 
judges of his choice, and select the forum 
for trial. A lawyer in private practice who 
engaged in such conduct would be disbarred 
for champerty and barratry. 


Brendan Behan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
“brilliant and erratic rebel,“ Brendan 
Behan died in Dublin on March 20. 
While Mr. Behan felt himself that, 
There is only one bad thing the press 
can print about you—an obituary no- 
tice,“ I believe his obituary notice in 
the New York Times pays tribute to this 
controversial genius in a way even Mr. 
Behan could not truly object to. 


The obituary notice follows: 
BRENDAN BEHAN DIES IN DUBLIN—-REBELLIOUS 
Irist Wrrrer Was 41 
Dus.iin.—Brendan Behan, the Irish play- 
wright, died this evening at Meath Hospital. 
He was 41 years old. 
The roistering author, whose life was as 
broad as his plays were brilliant, entered 
the hospital on March 10 suffering from 
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diabetes, jaundice and kidney and liver com- 
plaints—aggravated by his renowed bouts 
with drink. 


He lapsed into a coma 5 days ago and 
regained consciousness only briefly there- 
after. Today, surgeons performed a trache- 
otomy to ease his breathing and to aid 
intravenous feeding. 

“There was really never any hope for him,” 
the hospital bulletin said. 

Mr. Behan died at 8:40 pm. His wife, 
Beatrice, and his father, a Dublin house- 
painter, were at his bedside. 

The playwright was given the last rites 
of the Roman Catholic Church on Monday. 
He described himself as a Catholic, but a bad 
one. In his writings he frequently inveighed 
against the church and its priests. 

BRILLIANT AND ERRATIO REBEL 


“I don't respect the law.“ Brendan Behan 
once wrote. “I have a total irreverence for 
anything connected with society except that 
which makes the roads safer, the beer 
stronger, the food cheaper, and the old men 
and old women warmer in the winter and 
happier in the summer.” 

To this warmth for the human the tousle- 
haired, craggy-faced writer added in his 
works a taste for the bizarre and an unfail- 
ing ear for the accents of living speech. 

His progress through life was an erratic 
one. It included long spells in jails and hos- 
pitals, countless rows with pubkeepers and 
the police, and a wilderness of empty stout 
and whisky bottles. 

This was his impression of alcohol: 

“As regards drink, I can only say that in 
Dublin, during the depression when I was 
growing up, drunkenness was not regarded 
as a social disgrace. To get enough to eat 
was regarded as an achievement. To get 
drunk was a victory.” 

Mr. Behan's rise to notoriety in the United 
States was sudden and dramatic. He came 
here late in 1960, preceeded by his reputa- 
tion, and stepped into the character of ready- 
made myth—the hard-drinking, talented, 
and uproarious Irish rebel. On and off the 
wagon, there were few who did not hear of 
him. 


Although Ireland was his subject, many of 
his books were banned there. He was fluent 
in Gaelic and his poetry in that language 
was fragile and sensitive, con 
strangely with the broad and bawdy strokes 
of his plays and prose. 

A STRANGE MIXTURE 


To those who regarded him with disdain 
he was a stage Irishman, a strange mixture 
of the naive and the sophisticated. To those 
who discounted his public life, he was a 
writer of immense talent, capable of trans- 
ferring people live and warm from their 
natural habitat to the stage or the printed 
page. 

Mr. Behan was born in a north Dublin 
slum on February 9, 1923. His father, 
Stephen, was a participant in the Irish 
troubles of 1916-22. His family was an un- 
compromisingly rebellious one. 

His uncle, Peader Kearney, wrote the 
“Soldiers Song,” the Irish national anthem. 
One brother, Dominic, is a writer and shares 
Brendan’s taste for what the playwright 
called “the gargle.” Another brother, Brian, 
is a revolutionary who has been expelled 
from the Roman Catholic Church and vari- 
ous leftist groups. 

Although Mr. Behan had a genius for self- 
education, some learning was beaten into 
him by the Irish Christian Brothers, with 
whom he spent 2 years before being expelled. 
He then learned a trade—housepain 
accomplishment he was proud of. At the 
same time the boy was learning the trade 
of revolution with the Irish Republican 
Army, a secret organization devoted to the 
violent overthrow of British rule in the six 
northern counties of Ireland. 
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ARRESTED AT 16 


His first real revolutionary assignment took 
him to England in 1939 (he was 16) to plant 
explosives. Around this time the IRA was 
planting time bombs randomly in Britain. 
The youth was arrested for possessing explo- 
sives and was sentenced to 3 years at a cor- 
rective Borstal institution. His experiences 
there were the substance of the book that 
made him famous, an anecdotal record of 
experiences observed with a sort of innocent 
cynicism. The book, “Borstal Boy,” was 
published here in 1958. 

Mr. Behan’s next educational experience 
was in an Irish jail, to which he was sen- 
tenced for 14 years after political violence 
on the homefront. He served 4 years and 
was released in a general amnesty in 1946. 
Drawing on this experience, he wrote “The 
Quare Fellow” (1954), the play that intro- 
duced him as a dramatist. 

The Abbey Theater, now the home of 
theatrical conservatism, refused to stage 
“The Quare Fellow” which had its premier 
in an avant-garde club called the Pike Thea- 
ter in Dublin. The play is a sort of ex- 
tended prison obituary for a condemned 
man who is about to be hanged but ls never 
seen. It had a great success in London in 
1956 when it was put on at the Century 
Theater by the theatrical workshop directed 
by Joan Littlewood. Without her guiding 
hand, Mr. Behan's plays would have had a 
difficult time. 

“The Quare Fellow” had its U.S. premiere 
off Broadway at the Circle in the Square 
Theater in November 1958. It was well re- 
ceived. Brooks Atkinson, then drama critic 
of the New York Times, wrote that although 
“as a craftsman Mr. Behan is no great 
shakes, he has a robust sense of independ- 
ence. His comedy-drama is original, bois- 
terous, perceptive.” The play was made in- 
to a film in 1963. 

“HOSTAGE” A GREAT SUCCESS 

Mr. Behan's second play, “The Hostage,” 
had even greater success. Originally writ- 
ten in Gaelic, it was first produced in that 
language in Dublin in 1958. Miss Little- 
wood took it to London (in English) and, in 
September 1960, to New York. It ran for 
4 months and in December 1961, was suc- 
cessfully revived off Broadway. 

“The Hostage,” a sort of disordered mont- 
age of patriotic, sexual, and musical events, 
established Mr. Behan in the public mind 
as a Celtic addition to the working-class, 
semi-socialist dramatist, such as Shelagh De- 
laney, associated with Miss Littlewood. 

In London several performances of “The 
Hostage” were interrupted by its author, 
who mounted the stage and quarreled with 
the actors, who sometimes told him to shut 
u 


p. 

Afterward, Mr. Behan occasionally heckled 
his own plays, and later he admitted an 
acquaintance with the publicity value of his 
interruptions. 

“Richard's Cork Leg,” Mr. Behan's third 
play, which was under option to the Theater 
Guild, has never been staged. 

While wrestling with “Richard’s Cork Leg” 
Mr. Behan found time to write “Brendan 
Behan’s Island,” a collection of anecdotes 
about Ireland, the Irish, and Brendan Be- 
han, showing his abrupt perspective on the 
world, his strong sense of burlesque, and his 
extraordinary, if uncontrolled, talents. 

At the end of that book he wrote of Ire- 
land something that could well be applied 
to himself: 

“You can take it or leave it, and that's 
the end of my story and all I am going to 
tell you and thanks for coming along.” 

Last month a collection of his works en- 
titled "Hold Your Hour and Have Another,” 
was published here. The 46 pieces in the 
book—a rollicking tour of Dublin pub life— 
were written as a weekly series for the Irish 
Press between 1954 and 1956. Earthy line- 
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drawings by Mrs. Behan illustrated the work. 

A new novel by Mr. Behan, “The Scar- 
perer,” is scheduled for publication on June 
26. 

PRIVATE LIFE WAS PUBLIC 

Mr. Behan's private life was extremely 
public. Some of his drinking bouts were 
epic, frequently ending in jail or in a hos- 
pital. On the television program “Small 
World" in 1959 he created a sensation be- 
fore being faded out—ostensibly because of 
“operational difficulties,” actually because oT 
his uninhibited contributions. 

In 1961 Mr. Behan was arrested, jailed, hos- 
pitalized and fined in Toronto following an 
all-night spree that ended in his assaulting a 
policeman and hotel dectective. He had 
gone there to appear in a jazz revue. 

Newspaper reports of Mr. Behan's drinking 
and quarrelsomeness rarely bothered him. 
Occasionally, however, he was hurt by them. 
After an editorial appeared in the New York 
Daily News in March 1961, he wrote with 
dignity to the editor: 

“Your leader writer says he is bored by my 
off-and-on-the-bottle antics. He is not more 
bored than I, by newspaper reports of my 
personal activities, habits, or failings. 
Through no fault of mine, the newspapers 
began reporting these things. They can stop 
reporting them whenever they wish and 
stick to more serious matters such as un- 
employment.” 

On another occasion, speaking of newspa- 
pers, the writer had this to say: There's only 
one bad thing the press can print about 
you—an obituary notice.” 

In February 1955, Mr. Behan married 
Beatrice ffrench Salkeld, an artist, the daugh- 
ter of a painter, Cecil ffrench Salkeld, and 
granddaughter of a poet, Blanaid Salkeld. 

In November 1963, a daughter was born 
to the couple. The event, Mr. Behan com- 
mented, gave him a greater thrill than the 
publication of his first book. At the chris- 
tening ceremony at St. Andrew’s Roman 
Catholic Church in Dublin on December 2, 
the infant was given the names Blanaid Orla 
Jacqueline Mairead. Blanaid was given in 
tribute to the poet in the mother’s family and 
Jacqueline in tribute to the wife of President 
Kennedy. 

Mr. Behan write poetry in Gaelic and then 
translated it himself. His poem on Oscar 
Wilde was dedicated to the artist Sean O’Sul- 
livan, another epic drinker. It opens: 

“After all the strife, 

That, alive, he caused, 

Ravaged with fear, 

In the half-light stretched, 

The gay spark’s body 

Lies dumb in the dark * * + 
‘The Envoi went 

Delightful the path of sin 

But a holy death's a habit. 

Good man yourself there, 
Oscar, 

Every way you had it.” 


Chicago Tribune Editorial—Carrot and 
Stick—Part V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr.. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted, I insert 
the fifth of a series of editorials pub- 
lished by the Chicago Tribune during the 
period February 18 through March 2, 
1964, dealing with the so-called civil 
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rights bill, H.R. 7152. This editorial is 
entitled “Carrot and Stick,” and I com- 
mend it to the careful attention of the 
Members of the Congress: 

CARROT AND STICK 

“I find it genuinely disturbing that this 
bill should be shrouded in mystery. Who 
wrote the bill? Just what devil's brew does 
it contain? How much will it cost? It is 
well established that the bill appeared out 
of nowhere and was approved by the major- 
ity of the Committee on the Judiciary when 
its members had no inkling of its contents. 
That is not a creditable way to legislate. 
Even today hidden meanings of the bill are 
being brought to light. No one will attempt 
to assess a limit to the extent to which this 
bill actualy goes or to the number of doors 
for executive decrees it would open, or the 
costs it will entail. But it is clearly the 
most dangerous document ever to be ad- 
vanced to the floor of the House.’’—Repre- 
sentative Rosert L. F. SEs, Democrat, of 
Florida. 

Title IV of the civil rights bill deals with 
the desegregation of public education, a 
process ordered by the Supreme Court 10 
years ago, The present legislation endeavors 
to speed up the operation by offering induce- 
ments on the one hand and threatening 
penalties on the other, 

One of the faults of the bill, as well as 
one of the reasons for the lack of unanimity 
among citizens in general about what is nec- 
essary to fulfill the requirement of the Su- 
preme Court, is the absence of definition in 
either the decision or the legislation which 
is now before the Senate. As a matter of 
law, what is meant by “desegregation”? 
How is “discrimination” to be interpreted? 

The bill makes at least one assumption 
which we do not believe valid. It also im- 
poses a limitation which is of some value 
as clarification in stating that “ ‘desegre- 
tion’ shall not mean the assignment of stu- 
dents to public schools in order to overcome 
racial imbalance.” Let the leaders of Ne- 
gro civil rights groups have been contend- 
ing that desegregation requires the assign- 
ment and mass reshuffling of pupils precise- 
ly to overcome racial imbalance. 

In its assumption, which we believe mis- 
taken, the bill contradicts its own finding 
that desegregation imposes no requirement 
to overcome racial imbalance, It authorizes 
the Attorney General to bring civil suits on 
complaints of the failure of a school board 
to achieve desegregation. 

As has been pointed out, the Supreme 
Court did not tell local school officials what 
they must do; it told them what they must 
not do. The court sald they must not 
segregate. The mandate was negative, and 
under the Court's construction of the 14th 
amendment the States are under no compul- 
sion to achieve anything in this field. The 
defendant officials are under orders merely 
to put an end to State-enforced segregation. 

To understand the remainder of title IV, 
it is necessary to refer to title VI, which 
threatens the termination of Federal aid in 
any form to a school or college which 
countenances discrimination because of race, 
color, or national origin. Grants for school 
construction, aid to impacted areas, grants 
under the national defense education pro- 
gram, school lunch programs, etc., would all 
be comprehended. 

Because many private schools or colleges 
receive or are eligible for one or another of 
these handouts, such as private schools 
aided by the school lunch program, the bill 
appears to represent an initial move to bring 
them under Government control. 

The threat of withdrawing largess is the 
stick In the Federal arsenal. The carrot to 
induce compliance is the offer of a number 
of enticements, among them training insti- 
tutes for teachers and other school person- 
nel to enable them to cope with special edu- 
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cational problems occasioned by. desegrega- 
tion. Stipends, travel allowances, and allow- 
ances for dependents are to be paid by the 
Government. 

Inasmuch as the asserted victims of dis- 
crimination has always been represented to 
be just like anybody else, with as much in- 
tellectual capacity, respect for discipline, 
good manners, etc., it would be interesting 
to learn just what “special educational prob- 
lems” the administration expects to arise 
from desegregation. 


Captive Nations—Byelorussia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, 46 years 
ago today the Byelorussian people pro- 
claimed their independence. On that 
date the Byelorussian Democratic Re- 
public was born. In spite of all the sac- 
rifices, the young Byelorussian State was 
unable to preserve its independence 
against the onslaught of overwhelming 
Bolshevik forces and the Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic was created as 
an arm of the Moscow Government. 

Rousseau and Locke, Jefferson and 
Lincoln, Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev, 
countless political leaders of the rising 
new nations of Asia and Africa—all have 
claimed to speak for and champion the 
rights of man. 

On this day commemorating Byelorus- 
sian independence let us consider the 
meaning of this much-used and often 
abused term and test the validity of So- 
viet claims that communism brings to 
mankind the benefits derived from these 
rights. 

Consider first what the term means. 

Perhaps more than any other expres- 
sion Jefferson’s words proclaiming man’s 
inalienable right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness define the basic 
rights of man. By this expression we and 
all reasonable and just men in the world 
mean that man has a right to life, that 
is, to exist in this world as an individual 
in the dignity benefiting a creature of 
God created in His image. We mean 
that man has a natural right to liberty— 
liberty to choose the government that di- 
rects the collective destiny of his nation; 
liberty to pursue an economic, social, re- 
ligious, and cultural life satisfying to his 
human needs; and liberty to pursue hap- 
piness in the broadest and most whole- 
some meaning of the term. 

Let us test this generally accepted defi- 
nition against the Soviet experience in 
Byelorussia, as an example of the politi- 
cal subjugation which other captive na- 
tions must endure. 

Can the Byelorussian people choose 
their own government and select the po- 
litical leaders they wish to direct their 
national destiny? This they cannot do, 
anymore than the other peoples within 
the Soviet empire. In 1917, Byelorus- 
sians did make a choice, and they voted 
for national independence; but their na- 
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tional will was subsequently destroyed 
by overwhelming Soviet military power. 

Do the Byelorussians have the right to 
pursue an economic, social, religious, and 
cultural life satisfying to their needs as 
a nation? Again the answer is an un- 
qualified “No.” The Communist system 
has been imposed upon Byelorussians; 
theirs is a life of total collectivity, an 
ordered society structured according to 
the requirements of Communist doctrine 
and directed from Moscow. There is no 
freedom of economic choice; there is no 
freedom of social choice; there is no 
freedom of cultural or religious choice. 

And what of the pursuit of happiness? 
How does this fit into the scheme of 
things in Byelorussia? Let me answer 
this question with another. How can 
there be any genuine happiness in a na- 
tion forcibly subjugated, tyrannically 
ruled, and totally suppressed? For this 
is the condition of life in Byelorussia to- 
day, just as it has been ever since the 
loss of its fleeting independence in 1918. 

On this anniversary commemorating 
Byelorussian independence it is fitting, 
therefore, that we contemplate the gran- 
deur of those rights of man that we as 
a nation enjoy; it is also fitting that we 
reflect upon the condition of those peo- 
ples less fortunate than ourselves who 
live under Communist domination and 
are denied these rights. 


Calendar of Events at the National Gallery 
of Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing calendar of events at the National 
Gallery of Art: 

NATIONAL GALLERY or ART—CALENDAR OF 

Events, APRIL 1964 

Gallery hours: Weekdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sundays 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. Admission is free 
to the Gallery and to all programs scheduled. 

Permanent collection: Painting and sculp- 
ture comprising the Mellon, Samuel H, Kress, 
Widener, and Chester Dale collections, with 
gifts from other donors, are located on the 
main floor. The Widener collection of deco- 
Tative arts is on the ground floor. 

New reproductions: Color postcards: De- 
siderio, “The Christ Child”; Bellini, “The 
Filght into Egypt“; de Heem, Vase of Flow- 
ers"; Hobbema, “A View on a High Road"; 
Monet, “Palazzo da Mula, Venice“; Valazquez, 
“Pope Innocent X.” 5 cents each, postpaid. 

Eleven- by fourteen-inch color reproduc- 
tions: Picasso, “Family of Saltimbanques"; 
Duccia, “Nativity With the Prophets Isaiah 
and Ezekiel”; Raphael, “The Niccolini-Cow- 
per Madonna.” 25 cents each, postpaid. 

Color collotype reproductions: Canaletto, 
“The Portello and the Brenta Canal at 
Padua,” 22% inches by 39% inches, $18; 
Gentileschi, “The Lute Player,” 26 inches by 
24% Inches, $15; Redon, “Wildflowers,” 24 
inches by 18 inches, $10; postpaid. 

Thirteenth Annual Series, A. W. Mellon 
Lectures in the Fine Arts; Jakob Rosenberg, 
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professor of fine arts and curator. of prints, 
Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, will 
conclude his series of seven Sunday lectures, 
entitled “On Quality in Art: Criteria of Ex- 
cellence in the Past and Present,” on April 19. 

LecTour: A radio lecture device is installed 
in 30 exhibition galleries. Talks, running 
continuously, cover most of the periods of 
art represented by the collections. A visitor 
may rent a small receiving set for 25 cents 
to use in hearing these LecTour broadcasts. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Monday 
through Saturday, 11 a.m. to 4 pm. Sunday, 
4 p.m. to 7 p.m. 

MONDAY, MARCH 30, THROUGH SUNDAY, APRIL 5 

Painting of the week: Inness. The Lacka- 
wanna Valley.” (Gift of Mrs. Huddleston 
Rogers.) Gallery 71, Tuesday through Sat- 
urday 12 and 2, Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tur of the week: Recent acquisitions of 
the National Gallery, rotunda, Tuesday 
through Saturday 1; Sunday 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 3. 
Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: Thirteenth annual series 
A. W. Melon lectures in the fine arts. 
“Quality Judgment Today: Master Draw- 
ings of the 15th and. 16th Centuries.” 
oe Speaker: Jakob Rosenberg, lecture 
hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Michael Serber, violin; 
Eugene Helmer, pianist; East Garden Court, 
8. 


MONDAY, APRIL 6, THROUGH SUNDAY, APRIL 12 

Painting of the week: Rembrandt, "The 
Descent From the Cross” (Widener collec- 
tion) gallery 45, Tuesday through Saturday, 
12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Fountains and gardens, 
rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sun- 
day, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture, 13th annual series, A. W. 
Mellon lectures in the fine arts: “Quality 
Judgment Today: Master Drawings of the 
17th Through the 19th Centuries,” guest 
speaker, Jakob Ronsenberg, lecture hall, 4, 

Sunday concert: Michael Oelbaum, pianist; 
east garden court, 8. 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National staff, are 
broadcast by station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5). 

MONDAY, APRIL 13, THROUGH SUNDAY, APRIL 19 

Painting of the week: Magnasco, “The 
Baptism of Christ“ (Samuel H. Kress collec- 
tion), gallery 34; Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Style in sculpture, ro- 
tunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sun- 
day, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture, 13th annual series A. W. 
Mellon lectures in the fine arts: “Quality 
Judgment Today: Master Prints of the 20th 
Century,” guest speaker, Jakob Rosenberg; 
lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: National Gallery strings, 
Richard Bales, conductor; assisted by Mary 
Washington College chorus, George Luntz, 
director; East Garden Court, 8. 

MONDAY, APRIL 20, THROUGH SUNDAY, APRIL 26 


Painting of the week: Lancret, “La Cam- 
argo Dancing” (Mellon collection) gallery 55; 
Tuesday through Saturday 12 and 2; Sunday 
3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Saints and Symbols, ro- 
tunda; Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sunday 
2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 3; 
Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Style in Art,” guest 
speaker, Lincoln Rothschild, author; lecture 
hall 4. 
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Sunday concert: Anna Koninsky, Mezzo- 
soprano; Phyllis Alpert, pianist; east garden 
court 8. 

Painting of the week: 11- by 14-inch re- 
production with text for sale this week, 15 
cents. (If mailed, 25 cents regular price.) 


Chicago Tribune Editorial—The Commis- 
sars—VI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr, HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted, I insert 
the sixth of the series of editorials pub- 
lished by the Chicago Tribune during the 
period February 18 through March 2, 
1964, dealing with the so-called civil 
rights bill, H.R. 7152. This editorial is 
entitled “The Commissars,” and I com- 
mend it to the careful attention of the 
Members of the Congress: 

THE COMMTSSARS 

“When bureaucrats not chosen by the peo- 
ple can warn us to obey the spirit of laws or 
face penalties; when a Federal judge can sit 
as the absolute overseer of a local commu- 
nity's affairs; when schoolteachers are muz- 
zled and coerced; when our citizens cease to 
be free individuals and become merely 
“ethnic groups” to be manipulated accord- 
ing to some sociological dictum; when our 
law and our courts become merely the ex- 
tensions of the sociologists’ workshops; when 
government can invade the hearts and minds 
of men to search out their subtlest motiva- 
tions and innermost thoughts; when all of 
these things come to pass in our land of the 
free, it is high time we asked ourselves just 
where we are headed.“ Edward F. Cummer- 
ford, in the American Bar Association 
Journal. 

The fifth title of the civil rights act now 
before the Senate set out to make the Fed- 
eral Commission on Civil Rights a perma- 
nent agency, but even the most enchanted 
supporters Of this drumhead tribunal lost 
their enthusiasm because of the ubiquity of 
its snooping. So, instead of being made per- 
manent, the life of the Commission was ex- 
tended for 4 years by the House. 

The direction that it is to submit a final 
report on Jauary 31, 1968, suggests that it 
will expire in that year, but citizens familiar 
with the hardiness of Federal agencies once 
they are established will doubt that such 
good fortune is in store. 

The Commission is to function as a na- 
tional clearinghouse on civil rights informa- 
tion. Any complaint may be funneled to it, 
and it will look into the matter. It is given 
the new power to investigate allegations that 
citizens are “unlawfully being accorded or 
denied the right to vote, or to have their 
votes properly counted" in any election of 
Federal officeholders “as a result of any pat- 
terns or practice of fraud or discrimination.” 

Judging from past experience, such as 
the election of 1960, the city of Chicago 
might prove a fertile field for exploration of 
such practices and patterns, but we do not 
expect any prompt appearance by the Com- 
mission at the doors of the Chicago board of 
election commissioners, 

In its assigned tasks of prying, the com- 
mission has the help of State advisory com- 
missions. The behavior of the subordinate 
commission in Utah contributed in good 
measure to souring the enthusiasm of the 
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House for the fishing expeditions of this 
agency. The Utah commission sent out 
questionnaires to sororities and fraternities 
of the colleges of the State, demanding an 
account of their criteria and practice in 
selecting members, 

When the chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, himself a blazing liberal, 
inquired of the Federal Commission whether 
it didn't think it was going too far, that 
august body responded that, while it did not 
intend to press the Inquiry at the moment, 
it nevertheless possessed a legal base for in- 
truding in such matters and had “ample 
authority to inquire further into this matter 
if it chose to do 80.“ 

As Congress itself had defined the Com- 
mission's jurisdiction, and did not enter- 
tain the belief it could poke its nose into 
the affairs of private social organizations, 
the House took umbrage at what it deemed 
“arrogant treatment” of its membership by 
the Commission. That is why we are, even 
momentarily, spared a perpetual lease on life 
for the bureaucratic inquisition, 

The Commission also distinguished itself 
last year by proposing the punitive sanction 
of cutting off all Federal funds to any State 
which got in its bad books. While the Presi- 
dent originally shied away from this exercise 
in naked power, the present act adopts this 
ball-bat approach to the enforced promotion 
of brotherhood in all enthusiasm. 

The Commission is vested in its special 
field with all the familiar powers and trap- 
pings of Federal bureaucracy generally. 

Tuck, of Virginia, predicted it 
would “turn loose on the people of the Na- 
tion a swarm of investigators, detectives, 
hawkshaws, and inspectors with unlimited 
authority to inaugurate inquiries, to harass 
the people, to issue subpenas, to bring miscre- 
ants before Federal judges and have them 
enjoined, fined, and imprisoned,” and other- 
wise to intimidate, bullyrag, and torment 
an already aggravated citizenry.” 

And this in a country which charged in 
the Declaration of Independence that an 
oppressor had “erected a multitude of new 
offices, and sent hither swarms of officers to 
harass our people and eat out their sub- 
stance.” 


Urban Renewal a Failure? Look at 
St. Louis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, it has been my boast that 
I have helped to write every housing bill 
enacted into law since 1955. Iam proud 
of the housing legislation of this sub- 
committee under Representative Albert 
Rains, of Alabama, and of the full com- 
mittee under Representative - Brent 
Spence, of Kentucky, and, in this Con- 
gress, under Representative Wright Pat- 
man, of Texas. Our people are better 
housed and our cities and rural areas are 
physically much improved as a result of 
the housing bills we proposed and which 
the Congress enacted. I might add that 
the colleges and universities of this coun- 
try have enjoyed a tremendous expan- 
sion of housing accommodations for stu- 
dents, primarily as a result of the college 
housing loan program—one of the most 
successful governmental programs ever 
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undertaken to aid education in this coun- 
try, and achieved without cost to the 
taxpayers. 

Mr, Speaker, I am somewhat puzzled, 
therefore, by the attacks being made on 
current housing programs of the Federal 
Government, as well as on the new hous- 
ing programs proposed by President 
Johnson. One can only gather that the 
attacks must be based primarily on po- 
litical factors. Even so, I am happy to 
note that not all members of the mi- 
nority party take a dim view of urban 
renewal or other housing programs, al- 
though we may differ on some of the 
details. 

TWO EDITORIALS ON SUCCEEDING DAYS IN Sr. 
LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 

Whenever there are attacks on any 
program of Government operating 
throughout the country, the people 
themselves can usually look around them 
and see how that program is operating 
in their own community. This is cer- 
tainly true in the case of urban renewal. 
I note that while a meeting was going 
on in Rockford, Ill., recently, to attack 
urban renewal, a newspaper in that com- 
munity was standing solidly behind a $1 
million urban renewal project in that 
city. So perhaps the point was that 
urban renewal was a failure elsewhere, 
rather than in Rockford. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch looked 
around our city of St. Louis and decided 
that our projects for urban renewal are 
also certainly far from being failures. 

On 2 successive days, March 11 and 
March 12, the Post-Dispatch carried 
editorials on urban renewal from the 
standpoint of what this program means 
to our city. Anyone who believes the 
program has failed would be well ad- 
vised to read these editorials, and I here- 
with insert them in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as part of my re- 
marks. 

First, I submit the editorial of March 
11, “Canutes of Urban Renewal,” from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, as follows: 

CANUTES OF URBAN RENEWAL 


A minor offensive against urban renewal 
appears to have been mounted from Rock- 
ford, II., where a group of conservative Con- 
gressmen met the cther day to consider how 
to roll back the tide of Federal aid. Rock- 
ford is a peculiar base for such an attack, 
for that city is seeking an urban renewal 
project and—yes—Federal aid. 

Two Texas conservatives, Representatives 
ALGER and Downy, are leading the assault. 
Mr. ALGER condemned urban renewal as a 
violation of free enterprise and freedom of 
the individual. Mr. Downy recently wrote an 
article citing incidents of alleged mismanage- 
ment in renewal projects as grounds for ob- 
literating the whole program. And Repre- 
sentative Curtis, of Webster Groves, referred 
to urban renewal in terms of “failure,” “high 
rise slums,” and “calloused disregard for hu- 
man freedoms.” Is Mr. Curtis, then, opposed 
to the renewal projects which have remade 
so much of St. Louis? 

This question is particularly relevant in 
Rockford itself. The Rockford Morning Star, 
welcoming the conference, said it believed in 
local responsibility but also stands firmly 
back of a million-dollar urban renewal proj- 
ect there. Why? Because private capital 
was not interested “and if private enterprise 
can't do the job in Washington Park, the 
only alternative is to give Federal assistance 
a trial there.” 

These words state, in effect, the basic prin- 
ciple of the urban renewal program, If pri- 
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vate enterprise alone could remove slums and 
provide adequate housing in all cases, there 
would be no such program. The program is 
devised to do what private enterprise has not 
done. Not every project is totally successful, 
but St. Louis and other cities have ben- 
efited handsomely from Federal assistance in 
rebuilding. Those who want to roll back the 
tide ought to remember the elementary 
lesson of King Canute. 

Next, Mr. Speaker, I submit the edi- 
torial of the following day, “The Divi- 
dends Are in Sight,” as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Mar. 12, 
1964] 


THE DIVIDENDS Arg IN SIGHT 


A St. Louisan seeking a quick stimulant 
for bis civic pride can find it by driving along 
Clark Avenue west of Jefferson. Both sides 
of the street are lined with handsome new 
establishments of a dozen or so medium- 
sized industries. Each building is a sort of 
status symbol, about to be enhanced by 
landscaping. In Mill Creek, this burgeoning 
industrial development shows forth—on a 
scale intimate enough to be readily grasped 
the materializing of a new, prospering St. 
Louls. 

It justifies the investment of public and 
private funds in urban renewal. The 1963 
balance sheets of the land clearance au- 
thority and the housing authority shows 
assets of $159,516,441.19. The Plaza Apart- 
ments represent a private investment in ex- 
cess of $20 million with Federal-city contri- 
bution of $2,618,000. Mill Creek, which will 
accommodate about 2,000 families in ad- 
dition to its other features will represent a 
private investment of at least $91 million and 
a public investment of $34 million. 

South Broadway's Kosciusko redevelop- 
ment, now 80 percent cleared, will cost about 
$100 million in private and $21,800,000 in 
public funds. The riverfront memorial, in- 
volving about $20 million in Federal-munic- 
ipal money, inspired the $51 million sta- 
dium complex as well as the impressive Man- 
sion House project and, at least indirectly, 
an accelerating downtown renewal. The im- 
pressive housing projects, completed and in 
process, also the various neighborhood re- 
habilitation projects, and the flood control 
work to insure new industrial sites are in 
the picture. 

The object, however, is not to put a dollar 
sign on this. Financing seems relatively 
insignificant compared with achievements 
which are becoming more concrete each day. 
Completion of all the projects is still a few 
years away, but it is no longer in doubt. 
St. Louisans may congratulate themselves 
on their foresight in voting for the neces- 
sary bond issues, and in backing up public 
investments with far greater private out- 
lays. The dividends are in sight, 


Opportunity Knocking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have repeatedly directed the attention of 
the House to conditions within the Soviet 
colonial empire and the fact that the 
United States should develop an imag- 
inative policy to help the disintegration 
process of the Communist world, 

An editorial in yesterday’s Washing- 
ton Evening Star touches on this subject 
and although it leaves quite a bit unsaid 
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and does not emphasize the progressive 
aspects that should be developed, never- 
theless it effectively recognizes the com- 
plications in the Communist world. 

The captive peoples of communism 
represent the basic weakness of the Red 
empire. We should adopt a vigorous pol- 
icy to encourage and augment the na- 
tionalistic forces which work behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains. We must 
remember, Mr. Speaker, that our own 
freedom and that of other peoples in the 
free world remains in danger as long as 
any people are enslaved by communism. 

The editorial follows: 

OPFORTUNİTY KNOCKING 

It becomes more obvious every day that 
the Soviet bloc—which in Stalin's time 
seemed to be an unshatterable monolith of 
desperate and totally submissive peoples 
trapped behind the Iron Curtain—is as full 
of cracks and fissures as our District of Co- 
lumbia Stadium. 

This, of course, understates the case. For 
the stadium, an inanimate and still-hand- 
some thing, undoubtedly can be patched up 
and restored to complete structural health 
without too much trouble, But the same 
does not hold true for the monstrosity that 
Stalin bequeathed to his successors—a grim 
legacy held together only by the cement of 
force and terror. That cement, however, 
now has begun to disintegrate before the 
world’s eyes, and the peoples directly involved 
are certainly not going to stop the process. 

These peoples—the Poles, the Rumanians, 
the Hungarians, the Czechs and all the rest 
of the so-called satellites—have ancient cul- 
tures and traditions of their own. They are 
proud; they are not fond of Russia; they are 
intellectually advanced; and the Kremlin is 
simply incapable of subjugating them for- 
ever. This point has been made very clear 
by. Bernard Gwertzman of the Star in his 
latest reports from behind the Iron Curtain. 
His dispatches from Rumania and Hungary, 
for example, have amounted to particularly 
eo evidence of how Stalin's monolith has 

been cracking up and how Premier Khru- 
shchey—despite his brutal suppression of the 
1956 Hungarian uprising for freedom—can 
do little or nothing about it. 

This is a fact of great potential impor- 
tance in terms of the cold war and the fu- 
ture shape of the world. Things are in fiux. 
The old Stalinist empire, whether the Krem- 
lin likes it or not, is loosening up, if not 
falling apart altogether. This does not mean, 
necessarily, that regimes like those in con- 
trol of Hungary and Rumania are suddenly 

to abandon Moscow and communism, 
but it strongly indicates that there are some 
possibilities in that direction. 

In the circumstances, the foreign policy 
of the United States must be flexible ready 
at any moment to exploit the situation on 
behalf of peace and freedom. The cracks in 
Europe’s Red monolith, coupled with the 
Moscow-Peiping rift, constitute an opportu- 
nity knocking very loudly on our door. 


Chicago Tribune Editorial—“One-Hun- 
dred-Billion-Dollar Blackjack“ part 
VII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave heretofore granted, I insert the 
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seventh of the series of editorials pub- 
lished by the Chicago Tribune during the 
period February 18 through March 2, 
1964, dealing with the so-called civil 
rights bill, H.R. 7152. This editorial is 
entitled “$100 Billion Blackjack,” and I 
commend it to the careful attention of 
the Members of the Congress: 
A $100 BILION BLACKJACK 


“Into our Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, 
some new and strange concepts are being in- 
fused. What is more alarming is that they 
are being accepted, passively and unques- 
tioningly, by most of our populace. Liberty 
is being subordinated to equality. A type of 
absolute egalitarianism, riding roughshod 
over personal privacy and individual free- 
dom, has become the order of the day. Mat- 
ters that formerly were well within the realm 
of choice and decision are now branded as 
criminal or tortious, with the punitive police 
power of government standing by. Private 
business and social dealings must now con- 
tend with the Government as an uninvited 
third party, overseeing and checking what 
private citizens do and even how and what 
they think.”—Edward-F. Cummerford, in the 
American Bar Association Journal, 

The question is,’ said Humpty Dumpty, 
‘which is to be master.“ The whole of the 
civil rights bill is intended to make it un- 
mistakably clear that Government is abso- 
lute boss—if, indeed, “minority groups“ 
which have prodded the administration into 
this legislation have not made Government 
subordinate to theni. 

As with five preceding sections of the biil, 
title VI, “Nondiscrimination in federally as- 
sisted programs,” is coercive. It provides for 
the withholding of Federal funds as a means 
of coercing any particular State to accelerate 
the process of desegregation. 

The language also refers to discrimination, 
never defined in the bill in terms of law. 
Cutting the flow of taxpayers’ money to a 
given State, as Castro cut the water line to 
Guantanamo, is mandatory upon each of the 
hundreds of Federal agencies handling 
grants, loans, or contracts if it determines 
that such action is needed to “effectuate” 
the sociological objectives of the civil rights 
act. 

An amendment provides that the Presi- 
dent must first approve, and that the agency 
or department taking action must notify 
appropriate committees of Congress of the 
grounds for action. Termination of finan- 
cial assistance from Washington is not to, be 
effective until 30 days after notice is given. 

Last April the Federal Commission on Civil 
Rights recommended to the late President 
Kennedy that he adopt such methods to 
punish the State of Mississippi. Mr. Ken- 
nedy said it would “probably be unwise” to 
give the President such power. Yet in his 
own version of the civil rights bill he had 
come ‘round by June to the belief that the 
President should have discretionary power to 
promote race equality. 

The bill as it has emerged from the House 
makes such economic sanctions mandatory. 
It gives the President the final say in invok- 
ing them, but constitutes each Government 
department or agency prosecutor, judge, and 
jury in making the determination that a 
State has offended in some particular. 

Considering the multitude of Federal 
spending programs, ranging from farm sub- 
sidies and defense contracts through school 
lunch programs and aid to dependent chil- 
dren, here is machinery of stunning political 
power. As Representative Tuck, of Virginia, 
commented, it puts into the hands of Wash- 
ington factotums a hundred billion dollar 
blackjack to club the American people into 
submission. 

If financial sanctions are taken against a 
State because of the supposed derelictions of 
a local community or two, everyone would 
sustain the blow alike—Negroes and whites, 
integrationists and segregationists. The dew- 
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drops would fall on the just and the unjust; 
the innocent would be damned with the 
guilty. 

The constitutionality of the scheme may be 
impeached on the ground that the Constitu- 
tion provides that “direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States according 
to their respective number” and that duties, 
imposts, and excises “shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” The title 
violates thhe whole spirit of uniformity that 
pervades the Constitution. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a pleasure to join in the many words of 
commemoration on this 46th anniver- 
sary of Byelorussian independence. It 
would be gratifying if Byelorussia itself 
were celebrating today in freedom also. 

Byelorussia was historically a colony 


of Czarist Russia. Thus the Bolsheviks 


could put forth one of their ridiculous 
historical claims to Byelorussian terri- 
tory without any thought for the much 
different language, culture, and ethnic 
composition of the Byelorussian people, 
or the desires of the people themselves. 
But the fact that Byelorussia was for 
many years oppressed by the czars is a 
poor excuse for the vicious invasion with 
which the Russians crushed the Byelo- 
russian independence movement in 1918. 

It is perfectly apparent that Lenin and 
his followers were not freedom-loving 
revolutionaries at all. The revolution 
they were interested in was only one 
which would bring them to power over 
the same empire which the czars had 
controlled. 

If the Communists had been interested 
in freedom, Byelorussia would have been 
independent now, rather than a colony 
in the ever-expanding Russian empire. 

I understand that the Russians are go- 
ing to begin using polite addresses such 
as “sir” and “madam” again in place of 
“comrade.” Perhaps they might also 
return to the prerevolutionary title of 
“czar” for their rulers. The atrocities 
committed in Russia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
Latvia, and all of East Europe, and un- 
questioning manipulation of people by 
the Communist party differ little from 
conditions of czarist days. The Com- 
munists are more subtle and more tightly 
organized than the Czar’s supporters, 
but the Russian people have yet to ex- 
perience the real liberation which is of- 
fered by western democracy in this 20th 
century. 

When the day comes, as it must, when 
all the people of East Europe demand the 
freedom and self-respect due them as 
human beings, Byelorussia will regain 
its independence. Then it will be able 
to put to use all the conviction in demo- 
cratic ideals which it evidenced in 1918, 
and still sees existing in the free world. 
Then Byelorussian Independence Day 
will truly haye new meaning, and our 
words here will gain increased signifi- 
cance. 
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Chicago Tribune Editorial—Pandora’s 
Box—Part VIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave heretofore granted, I insert 
the eighth of the series of editorials pub- 
lished by the Chicago Tribune during 
the period February 18 through March 2, 
1964, dealing with the so-called civil 
rights bill, H.R. 7152. This editorial is 
entitled, Pandora's Box,” and I com- 
mend it to the careful attention of the 
Members of the Congress: 

PANDORA'S Box 

“Individuals of any race or creed have but 
one road to social acceptance and economic 
abundance. That road is the narrow, rocky 
trail of personal exertion, perseverance, 
study, work, savings, and character building. 
It is a hard road. It is too bad that we cannot 
pass a law that would make the travel of 
this road unnecessary for all of us. This 
road is the only one that leads to self-respect 
and the respect of others. It leads to good 
will and understanding. It leads to economic 
security and abundance. The mere passage 
of a law will not bring any of these things 
to any person, or group of persons. —-Rep- 
resentative KENNETH A. ROBERTS, Democrat, 
of Alabama. 

Under title VII of the Civil Rights Act, 
“Equal Employment Opportunity,” the Fed- 
eral Government endeavors to legislate itself 
into partnership with private business. It 
assumes the power to dictate hiring, firing, 

and promotion policies of business, and to 
cancel business decisions in these areas. 

It assumes a similar relationship and pow- 
ers in reference to labor unions and employ- 
ment agencies. It will make its own judg- 
ments whether a union’s apprentice and 
membership policies are tainted by discrim- 
ination. 

The policing agency is to be an Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission with five 
members, equipped with regional offices and 
staffs of inspectors and attorneys. Action 
may be taken by the Commission in the ab- 
sence of any complaint by an individual. It 
is sufficient that one member of the five file 
a charge against a business, employment 
agency, or union. Any business employing as 
few as 25 persons will be covered by the 
4th year of the Commission’s existence. 

The Commission's agents are authorized to 
enter upon business property, have access 
to business and union records, question em- 
ployees, and conduct investigations on their 
own determination of reasonable cause. If 
persuasion by the Federal fails, 
the Commission will seek to enjoin the ac- 
cused transgressor in a hearing before a 
judge or master. The businessman (or 
union) is not allowed jury trial. If the 
defendant is enjoined, he thereafter must 


toe the mark or face n fine or imprisonment 
for contempt. 

Although the title addresses itself to equal- 
ity and discrimination, it defines neither. 
Its standards are subjective and vague. No 
employer can be sure that he is not inviting 
the Commission's displeasure. As one Con- 
gressman remarked, you may need a Ph. D. 
to stay out of the penitentiary. 

There must be no discrimination, accord- 
ing to the title, based on race, color, re- 
ligion, sex, or national origin. The bill gen- 
erously provides that an Italian restaurateur 
does not have to hire a Turkish chef to cook 
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spaghetti, that a religious college need not 
hire an atheistic janitor,-and that employ- 
ers can discriminate against Communists. 

No resolution was made of the problem of 
whether the Harlem Globetrotters are obliged 
to hire a white forward, or the B 
Black Barons a white outfielder. Nor could 
light be obtained on the question of whether 
employers and unions would be obliged to 
institute quota systems to overcome racial 
imbalance. 

The constitutional authority for Congress 
to control private employment practices in 
the States when no Federal job or contract 
is involved proved all but invisible. 

The title is predicated on appeals to two 
constitutional provisions. It applies when 
a business affects commerce, pitching a new 
Federal tent on the same tortured ground 
occupied by the theoretical hamburger stand 
in the “public accommodations” section, or 
if the privileges and immunities of citizens 
are abridged by a State, thus invoking the 
14th amendment. 

As no State is charged with enforcing con- 
ditions of employment in private business 
which abridge the privileges and immunities 
of citizens, and as in the Slaughter-House 
cases the Supreme Court said that the priv- 
ileges protected were those “which owe their 
existence to the Federal Government, its na- 
tional character, its Constitution, or its 
laws,” where is the application? And, short 
of juvenile laws and legislated conditions of 
work, it is not apparent where Congress has 
power to prescribe practices even 
when goods get into interstate commerce. 

The effect of the section is to attempt to 
legislate discrimination in reverse through 
preferential hiring. 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, the 25th of March is a date that is 
etched strongly and deeply in the hearts 
of all Greeks everywhere in the world. 
That date marks their national day of 
independence. One hundred and forty- 
three years ago, in 1821, Germanos, the 
Archbishop of Patras, raised a new na- 
tional emblem over the monastery of 
Hagia Lavra, Thus began long years of 
struggle to establish a new and free 
Greek nation. In 1830 modern Greece 
finally took its place in the community of 
nations. 


We must not forget that it was the 
ancients of this land—Plato, Socrates, 
Aristotle, and Solon to name but a few— 
that taught the world the concepts of self 
government, democracy, and a love for 
freedom. Modern Greece, its citizens 
and its children around the world stand 
ever more firmly for these ideals. Over 
the years they have joined the other free 
nations of the world to halt aggression 
and tyranny through the world—from 
Europe to Korea. Another example of 
their determination to remain free was 
thetr great defeat, after World War II, 
of the violent and powerful threats to 
sing internal safety, security, and free- 

om. 


“We all know that the people of Greek 
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ancestry that have chosen to live in and 
share our communities with us possess 
the same love of liberty, the same cour- 
age, the same patriotism, and the same 
determination never to be enslaved that 
characterized their forebearers. They 
contribute valuably in all fields of human 
endeavor in the community and in all 
the professions. Their presence in our 
communities is an enriching presence 
and we are all of us the better for it. We 
are proud to have them as our friends, 
neighbors, and coworkers. 

I join with all my fellow citizens in 
saluting all Greek people on their great 
day of independence. 


Greek Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
25, 1821, the heroic people of Greece rose 
as one man against the Ottoman Empire 
under whose oppressive heel they had 
suffered for more than 400 years. 

When Archbishop Germanos of Patras 
unfurled the of Greece over the 
monastery of Ag Lavra, 143 years ago 
today, the courageous Greeks began a 
bitter struggle for their independence 
from their despotic oppressors. Fight- 


-~ ing against tremendous odds the Greeks 


were sustained by their uncompromising 
determination and love of liberty. They 
won the sympathy and admiration of 
other nations, including the United 
States. 

A partial victory was gained in 1829 
when Turkey recognized Greece as an 
autonomous principality. It was not 
until 1832 when their hopes for liberty 
were realized and Greece became a 
sovereign kingdom. 

The historic bonds of friendship be- 
tween Greece and the United States 
found their origin in our mutual dedica- 
tion to the ancient Greek ideals of lib- 
erty, independence, and individual free- 
dom. These ties were further cemented 
when our sons fought side by side as 
allies in two great world wars and in 
Korea. 

We have been saddened by the tragic 
death of King Paul, whom the Greeks 
and all the world loved and admired for 
his devotion to his people and their 
democratic institutions. The compas- 
sionate heart of this great leader would 
desire that his people, although in 
mourning, celebrate the anniversary of 
their independence as a tribute to their 
courageous predecessors and brothers 
who preserved our civilization and be- 
queathed democracy to the world. 

All Americans and freedom-loving 
peoples everywhere join in paying tribute 
to the Greek people, and the more than 
1% million of Americans of Greek origin 
who have contributed in such large 
measure to the welfare of our Nation and 
the world. 
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Chicago Tribune Editorial—Not So 
Gently Warning—IX 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave heretofore granted, I insert the 
ninth of the series of editorials published 
by the Chicago Tribune during the pe- 
riod February 18 through March 2, 1964, 
dealing with the so-called civil rights 
bill, H.R. 7152. This editorial is entitled, 
“Not So Gentle Warning,” and I com- 
mend it to the careful attention of the 
Members of the Congress: 

> Nor So GENTLE WARNING 


“Let not him who is houseless pull down 
the house of others but let him work dili- 
gently and build one for himself, thus by 
example assuring that his own shall be safe 
from violence when built” (Abraham Lincoln, 
March 21, 1864). 

The eighth title of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 conveys a threat, thinly veiled, to 
the Southern States. It is that if they do 
not bring their election practices into con- 
formity with what the northern majority 
expects of them, Congress will for the first 
time since the 14th amendment was ratified 
in 1868 invoke its punitive provision. 

Section 2 of the amendment provides that 
when the right to vote for Federal and some 
State officers is denied or abridged, the 
number of seats in Congress held by the 
offending States shall be reduced in propor- 
tion to the number of citizens disfranchised. 

Representative SAMUEL STRATTON, of New 
York, conceded that this was indeed the 
purpose of the title, which looks innocent 
on its face. It empowers the Federal Com- 
mission on Civil Rights to direct the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to compile registration 
and voting statistics “in such geographic 
areas” as the Commission recommends. 
These are to include a count of persons of 
voting age by race, color, and national origin, 
and a determination of the extent to which 
they are registered and have voted in pri- 
mary or general elections to the House since 
1960. This census is to be taken in 1970, but 
may be conducted earlier, if Congress so pre- 
scribes. 

Describing the civil rights bill as “a giant 
step forward,” Mr. STRATTON volunteered the 
information that he had introduced a bill 
requiring the Census Bureau to report such 
figures and to certify to Congress “a new 
reapportionment of seats in the House” in 
conformity with section 2 of the 14th amend- 
ment. 

Southern Members did not need this notice 
of intention. They had already detected the 
purpose and discussed it. Representative 
Tuck, of Virginia, called title VIII “highly 
discriminatory,” adding, “But, of course, dis- 
crimination may be what some people want 
so long as the discrimination is in their 
favor.” 

Representative Wriiams, of Mississippi 
commented, “We know what those areas 
are—they are the States of the south. This 
title is aimed at our people.” Representative 
Lone of Loulsiana remarked that the Cen- 
sus Bureau was being converted into a civil 
rights investigator and “I do not believe 
that anyone is naive enough to miss the 
implication of this title.“ He said that it 
signified a coming “purge.” 

Representative Gross, of Iowa, a Repub- 
lican, spoke sarcastically of the administra- 
tion limiting its concern to Negro voting in 
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the Southern States. He suggested that 
Republican voters were discriminated 
against in the 1960 presidential election in 
Chicago. “They lost their votes because of 
the fraudulent ballots that were cast,” he 
said. 

Mr. Gross also suggested that the voting 
census start with the year 1948, when Lyn- 
don Johnson won the Democratic senatorial 
primary in Texas by 87 votes. “Let us apply 
it,” he said, “to those who lost their votes 
in Texas, who should have had their votes 
counted, instead of a Federal judge finding 
the ballot boxes stuffed with trash and 
shredded newspapers.” 

“Fraudulent elections, involving crooked 
voting,” said the Iowan, “are an even worse 
discrimination and deprivation of the rights 
of honest citizens than a denial of the right 
to vote. I believe every person qualified to 
vote should have that right regardless of 
race or color. But this is meaningless if 
a crooked election is to deprive the honest 
citizen of the full force and effect of his 
ballot.” 

But the prevailing coalition was of no 
mind to point the accusing finger anywhere 
but to the States of the Deep South, Should 
the number of southern seats in the House 
ultimately be reduced by determination of 
a bureaucratic commission, we suppose that 
zealots proclaiming their devotion to broth- 
erhood and racial amity will rejoice. They 
would like to see the south get some lumps, 
But the resentments thus aroused would 
hardly contribute to the furtherance of the 
Nation's harmony. 


First Day of Passover, March 28, 1964 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Pass- 
over, or Pesach, one of the great feasts 
traditionally observed in the Jewish faith, 
is also appropriately commemorated as 
one of the world festivals of liberty. The 
first great emancipation recorded in the 
history of the human race was the lib- 
eration of the children of Israel from 
bondage in Egypt, under the leadership 
of Moses. This great event, which gives 
its name to the Book of Exodus in the 
Bible, has been celebrated through the 
centuries in the forms set forth in the 
Bible as commanded by God. It is most 
appropriate that Christians, at this time, 
remind themselves that the Easter sea- 
son takes its other name of Paschal time 
from the Hebrew word, Pesach, and that 
the celebration of Easter should include 
and emphasize the ceremonies that teach 
the historic and religious meaning of the 
Passover. 

This is, of all occasions, the most ap- 
propriate for Americans to sing that 
noble stanza of “America” that begins— 

Our father's God, to Thee, author of 
liberty. 


Though liberty is, at all times and in 
all places, certainly the gift of God, yet 
the liberation of the Hebrews from the 
land of Egypt and from the tyrannical 
power of Pharaoh was the most dramatic 
and spectacular demonstration of that 
fact that has ever been witnessed. It is 
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good for America, and for the world, that 
this triumph of freedom should be faith- 
fully commemorated, each year, in the 
Seder that is at once a feast of family 
affection, an act of worship, and an ob- 
ject lesson in religious history. I am 
therefore happy to join my Jewish 
friends, in bodily presence sometimes, in 
prayerful affection always, as we bless 
the Lord, “who hath preserved us and 
sustained us and brought us to this sea- 
son,” and as we praise Him for the glory 
of the new springtime in which we cele- 
brate His Passover. 


Chicago Tribune Editorial—Lopsided 
Law—X 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted, I insert 
the 10th of the series of editorials 
published by the Chicago Tribune during 
the period February 18 through March 
2, 1964, dealing with the so-called civil 
rights bill, H.R. 7152. This editorial is 
entitled “Lopsided Law,” and I commend 
it to the careful attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress: 

LOPSIDED LAW 


“This bill has been provoked by lawless- 
ness and, no doubt, will be passed under 
strong pressure, and will ultimately reap its 
harvest of hate. The victory of the majority 
on this bill will be a hollow honor, based 
upon fear of pressure rather than faith in 
our people. I predict that the passage of 
this measure will be only the beginning of 
an unceasing and insatiable demand for a 
further destruction of our Constitution.” 
(Representative ALBERT W. Watson, Demo- 
crat, of South Carolina.) 

Title IX on the civil rights bill constitutes 
a license for virtually unlimited civil disorder 
and makes racial agitators a privileged class 
before the law. It is designed to stultify the 
State courts. It strips the Federal district 
Judiciary of the right to judge whether a 
case belongs in district court or in a State 
court, It is contrived to afford “civil rights” 
defendants endless delay, so that no effective 
action may be taken to uphold law and order. 
It turns communities over to street mobs. 

As the law stands now, a person seeking 
to assert a civil right can have the case re- 
moved to a Federal district court if he be- 
lieves that he cannot get consideration in 
a State court. But it is then within the 
discretion of the Federal judge whether the 
case belongs before him or should be sent 
back to the State court. If he decides it 
should properly be before the State court, 
he remands it—t.e., returns it. 

“An order remanding a case to the State 
court from which it was removed," the law 
reads, “is not reviewable on appeal or other- 
wise.“ That is, the decision lies with the 
Federal judge, and he cannot be overruled. 
The only exception relates to certain cases 
involving Indian lands, and in these the 
Government, not the Indians, is given the 
right to appeal a remand order. 

Title IX now proposes to extend this au- 
thority for review to civil rights cases, so 
that the hitherto unchallenged power of a 
Federal judge to keep a case or send it back 
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to State court is withdrawn. The decision 
of the judge can be carried to a Federal 
court of appeals. From there it could be 
taken to the Supreme Court. By this means, 
a State court cannot enforce any order 
against a civil rights defendant and the judi- 
cial power will languish indefinitely. 

“The obvious purpose of this is simply to 
bypass and impede the processes of justice 
in our State courts,” sald Representative 
Tuck of Virginia. It leaves the States and 
the local law-enforcement authorities of the 
States absolutely without any police power, 
It leaves them with nothing but anarchy.” 

He explained that when a case is removed 
from a State court and is pending before a 
Federal court, the State court is deprived 
of all powers of process and of all poyer to 
enter any orders. Other opponents pointed 
out that the State court cannot maintain 
the status quo, that while a wrangle over 
jurisdiction is going on the subpenas out- 
standing may expire, that there is no way 
to fix a new return date on the subpenas, 
and that witnesses whose identity can only 
be learned during the trial can leave the 
jurisdiction of the State court. 

Representative Downy, of Texas, observed 
that under the existing statute the defend- 
ant wishing Federal protection already has 
two bites at the apple. He can ask to bring 
his case before a Federal court. If the case 
is then remanded to the State court, any 
determination of Federal questions arising 
there can be taken on review to the Federal 
Supreme Court. 

“You have a special problem which needs 
a solution,” countered Representative Linp- 
say, of New York. Opponents were quick to 
take up the remark. They responded that 
the special treatment proposed in extraordi- 


nary judicial procedure is class legislation.. 


The predictable effect if the Senate per- 
mits this section to stand is that there will 
be an uncontrollable wave of sit-ins, lie- 
downs, freedom marches, trespass, and other 
acts by unruly mobs of nonviolent demon- 
strators, and that\ States and communities 
cannot protect themselves. 


Presenting the Credit Policy View Now in 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, there is 
much discussion and comment these days 
on the impact of the tax cut, interest rate 
pressures and  balance-of-payments 
problems. The Weekly Bond Buyer for 
March 23, 1964, contains a feature article 
entitled “Presenting the Credit Policy 
View Now in Washington.” This article 
was written by the publication’s very 
able Washington writer and analyst Mr. 
John Gerrity. 

The article follows: 

PRESENTING THE CREDIT PoLicy View Now IN 
WASHINGTON 
(By John Gerrity) 

WASHINGTON.—To say, as Federal Reserve 
Goy. James L. Robertson recently did 
before a Senate committee, that monetary 
authorities “look no further into the fu- 
ture than 3 weeks" in making policy deci- 
sions ls to be impeccably correct. 

But, if taken literally and without con- 
sideration of a host of other facts, these few 
quoted words, however accurate they may be 
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in themselves, could be illusory and mislead- 


ing. 

This is particularly so, if they tend to cre- 
ate the impression, as they might, that the 
Nation's money managers are prone to shoot 
from the hip, a meaning Governor Robert- 
son never intended to convey. 

Positioning 


As a matter of fact, quite the contrary is 
true. Today, the chief architects of money 
and credit policies both in the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve may be accurately de- 
scribed as “positioning” themselves for the 
development of events and situations which 
will inescapably bring changes in the Na- 
tion’s monetary policies as they exist at this 
moment. 

This trulsm should occasion no surprise. 
Changes in the management of money are as 
inevitable as is change in all other affairs 
of men. With the same degree of monotony 
that characterizes the rotation of the sea- 
sons, Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon, Un- 
der Secretary Robert V. Roosa, and Federal 
Reserve Chairman William McChesney Mar- 
tin have relentlessly sought to hammer home 
these three basic tenets of policy: 

The management of money and credit can 
and must remain flexible. 

Now and at no time in the foreseeable 
future can the United States live in splendid 
isolation, so far as the conduct of money and 
credit policies is concerned. 

Since changes in the domestic and inter- 
national economies, resulting from a wide 
variety of causes, will most certainly occur, 
accommodating changes in money policy 
will also most certainly occur. 

On this foundation of basic fundamentals, 
therefore, here are the views of the Na- 
tion's official money mana as to the prob- 
able course of direction of future credit 
policies: 

INTEREST RATES 


The two dominant determinants of a fu- 
ture rise in rates are the domestic price index 
and the rate of capital outflows, either short 
or long-term. 

As for the price index, strong pressures 


now accumulating sufficient force to elend 


wholesale and retail prices within the next 
2 or 3 months to a level that could easily 
be a springboard into a full-blown inflation- 
ary cycle. 

Taz cut injection 

The real bulge in the domestic economy, 
resulting from the recently enacted $11.5 
billion tax cut—and the injection of an addi- 
tional $800 million a month of purchasing 
power into the economy—will assert itself 
no later than mid-June or early July, and 
very possibly sooner. 

Whatever tendency consumers may tem- 
porarily have to save their tax benefits will 
vanish shortly, and most will soon revert to 
their traditional pattern of spending about 
94 cents out of every disposable dollar, 

Unprecedented demand 


This increased consumer spending, plus a 
rise in the demand for consumer credit, 
coupled with a 10 percent increase in capital 
outlays by business to a total of $43.2 billion 
will place an unprecedented demand on the 
capital markets. 

Spending by Federal, State, and local goy- 
ernments will be sharply accelerated and the 
volume of that spending will be increased 
by midsummer, or toward the approach of 
the new fiscal year, 

Each of these potent forces—increased 
consumer demand, business spending at an 
increased rate of $1.5 billion a quarter and 
substantially larger Government spending— 
will arrive òn the economic scene almost 
simultaneously, or in other words, with the 
start of summer. 


Price rises ahead 


Producers of all sorts of capital and con- 
sumer goods have candidly informed the 
Nation's top money managers that they ex- 
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pect a general. price rise; that the price and 
wage guideposts proclaimed a year ago by 
the Council of Economic Advisers appear now 
to be crumbling, and that they have no 
choice but to join in the general trend to- 
ward higher prices. 

Some 119 major new labor contracts, led 
by the United Auto Workers, 
are to be negotiated this year. No matter 
if the emphasis is on wage increase or fringe 
benefits, the price of labor will rise through- 
out the entire industrial complex. 

The combined effect of these two major 
factors—heavier demands for credit from all 
areas and an upward push on prices—will, 
in themselves, generate a rise in the price 
of money as the demand for money inoreases. 

It would be worse than naive to assume 
in an economic society as complex as is the 
United States that the nt of credit 
can be left entirely to the free play of market 
forces. 

Applying the brakes 

To ward off a runaway inflation, which 
could begin with seemingly innocent and 
modest price hikes, the money managers are 
obligated to apply the brakes before matters 
get completely out of hand. 

In a managed money economy, therefore, 
the big question as to when the managers 
will act involves the question of timing. 

As one top official of the Federal Reserve 
explains it, “If you are going to choke off an 
inflationary cycle, you have to act before it 
begins. Otherwise, you might just as well 
lie back and enjoy it.” 

Consequently, if the assumption that the 
contributory forces to substantial price rises, 
and possibly inflation, will be mustered in 
full array by, say June 15, is correct, and if 
the money managers are to act in advance 
of this threat, then this conclusion is valid: 

Interest rate push 

For domestic reasons alone, interest rates 
will be pushed upward sometime around the 
May 15-June 15 period, and sooner, should 
developing economic factors so dictate. 

Timing, of course, will be governed some- 
what by the Treasury’s financing require- 
ments. Traditionally, the Federal Reserve 
avoids any major action vis-a-vis interest 
rates at such a time, so that markets won't 
be unduly disturbed. 

In May, the Treasury has maturing $10.6 
billion of debt. Presumably, the refinancing 
of these maturities will be plotted and an- 
nounced early in the month. 

How the upward push will be accomplished 
is, to be sure, still uncertain. The Federal 
Reserve, as it did last July, may announce 
a rise in the rediscount rate. 

Leaning on market? 

Or, if it chooses to, the Fed may “lean 
on the market,” forcing the Treasury's 91- 
day bill rate well above the present bank 
rate of 3% percent for a fairly extended 
period. In such a case, a rise in the redis- 
count rate would be taken in stride as a 
matter of certain and undramatic fact. 

As for the second determinant of future 
interest rates, capital outflows, this could 
very readily manifest itself well before domes- 
tic economic factors come into play, re- 
quiring an upward shift in rates. 

There has been a dramatic change in the 
international economic complexion in the 
last year. Just a year ago this spring, the 
big worry in Western nations, 
Japan, Canada, and the United States, was 
over the possibility of deflation. . Today the 
common worry is inflation. 

Fear of defiation dead 

As one top money-manager puts it, “With 
due respects to the shades of Per Jacobsson, 
time has proven him wrong. The fear of 
deflation is dead. Today, everywhere, infla- 
tion, real or potential, is the big concern.” 

This is doubtless true in Great Britain, 
France, West Germany, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Sweden, Japan; to a 
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somewhat lesser degree in Italy, and in the 
United States. In each of these nations, 
short-term rates have recently risen, or there 
is a very real threat they will rise shortly. 

In each, as in the recent case of the Brit- 
ish bank rate rise, the upward shift has been, 
or will be, prompted as much by internal 
economic factors as it was, or will be, by 
balance-of-payments considerations. 

Among the top U.S. monetary experts to- 
day there is a shade of difference as to the 
probable impact of the increase of the Brit- 
ish rate from 4 to 5 percent. 

Fiz on United Kingdom bills 


Treasury officials are reasonably certain 
that so long as the British maintain a fix 
on their short-term bill rates, the United 
States will not have to respond with a rise 
in the bank rate here. 

Federal Reserve officials say the Treasury 
may be right. But they still have some 
reservations. In short, the Federal Reserve 
thinks it is a shade too soon to assume as 
sanguine an air as the Treasury apparently 
has. 


Five to siz percent 


There is, however, no difference whatever 
in opinion as to what would happen were 
the British to kick the bank rate up anoth- 
er point to 6 percent, as they very well may 
decide to do if the increase from 4 to 5 per- 
cent fails to brake the domestic expansion 
to the desired degree, or if a threatening 
balance-of-payments situation worsens per- 
ceptibly. 

“Should the British go to 6 percent, then 
we would be in trouble,” is the common eya- 
luation of the situation. The implication, 
of course, is that as soon as the British indi- 
cate another upward moye in advance pri- 
vate considerations, the United States will 
react accordingly. 

It is not at all impossible that should an- 
other rise In the British bank rate be deemed 

, an increase in the US, rediscount 
rate will be announced simultaneously. 

Obviously, the onus for a forced rise in 
U.S. rates because of foreign shifts can’t be 
placed, speculatively, on the British alone. 
A concerted rise in rates by several nations 
could have the same effect on US. policy, and 
by no means is this possibility being ignored. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

In some responsible financial quarters, 
this penetrating question is currently being 
raised: By its substantial buying and selling 
of foreign currencies to defend the dollar 
has not the Federal Reserve so dominated the 
foreign exchange market that the market 
itself is no longer capable of reflecting shifts 
in basic financial and economic factors? 

From this question flows another: Granted 
that the United States was literally forced 
into the adoption of various “time-buying” 
devices and expedients to stave off raids on 
the dollar, are these devices to become a 
permanent part of the international financial 
structure, or will they be allowed to expire 
gracefully after the United States has com- 
pletely mastered the problem of its own bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit? 

International liquidity 


Bedrock to both questions is the problem 
of international liquidity: Is it sufficient to- 
day to satisfy the demands of growing inter- 
national trade; or do training nations require 
greater liquidity and, if so, how is it to be 
provided and when? 

This question was the dominant issue of 
last September's meeting of the world bank- 
ers here at the annual International Mone- 
tary Fund conference. As was well adver- 
tised in advance, various proposals to in- 
crease world liquidity were aired. 

These ran the gamut of adopting variable 
exchange rates to expanding the IMF into a 
sort of international Federal Reserve system, 
empowered to expand the extension of credit 
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to central banks, which at any given time 
might be subject to unusual strains and 
stresses. 

The United States made its position pat- 
ently clear. It was—and is— to ex- 
plore on a conversational basis the topic of 
world liquidity and to consider any reason- 
able techniques to amplify it, should such 
amplification be required. And this it did 
last year during the meetings of the “Paris 
Ten.” 

But until the United States has completely 
corrected the imbalance in its own foreign 
accounts, such talks are not to go beyond 
the point of an exchange of views. Explora- 
tory talks are fine in the proper environment. 
Top priority rests with the U.S. balance-of- 
payments deficit. 


Position even firmer 


Today this position is even firmer, if pos- 
sible. Messrs. Dillon, Roosa, and Martin are 
totally gratified—possibly even a trifle 
amazed at times—with the accomplishments 
to date in international cooperation and the 
exchange of confidences among all central 
bankers. 

Before his untimely death, Dr. Jacobson 
voiced the same sentiments. “Had anyone 
asked me in 1960” he told a small group of 
reporters, “that we could reach the point of 
mutual understanding in 25 years that we 
have in since 1961, I would have doubted his 
sanity,” 

United States, British conferred 


One illustration of this exchange of con- 
fidences will suffice. Early in December, U.S. 
monetary officials were informed directly by 
the British of the impending bank-rate rise. 

Talks continued for almost 2 months be- 
fore the actual event. 

With a kind of candor normally found only 
in a master bedroom, both sides discussed 
openly the need for such a rise, its probable 
impact on all nations; whether responsive 
actions were appropriate at the time, and 
what protective measures for all concerned 
could be sensibly adopted. 

When the rate increase was actually an- 
nounced in Feb: it was not more sur- 
prising to U.S. officials than would have been 
the announcement that any given Monday 
would be followed by a Tuesday. 


Talks now 


It is correct to assume that the same sort 
of conversations between the British and 
U.S, money managers, as well as between 
those of other nations, are in progress at this 
moment. 

Indeed, it would not unduly strain the 
imagination to assume that if the British 
contemplate still another increase in their 
bank rate soon, US. officials know it today 
and when it will happen. 

To the specific question, therefore, of 
whether the present arrangement of cur- 
rency swaps, “Roosa bonds” and other newly 
contrived techniques are to be a permanent 
part of international finance, the answer is 


“Yes.” 
Standard meets tests ` 


As Mr. Roosa pointed out in the October 
issue of “Foreign Affairs,” today’s present 
gold-foreign exchange standard has met all 
reasonable tests so far. It has survived 
splendidly. This is as true today as it was 
last October. This month's swift and smooth 
extension of $1 billion in credits to Italy 
demonstrates this vividly. 

To Treasury and Federal Reserve officials 
the expanding “ring of reciprocal 
ments” should go a long way toward mest 
ing whatever increased requirements may 
develop for world liquidity—and do so within 
the essential perimeter of consistent gold 
discipline, 

One high Federal Reserve official sums it 
up neatly: “What has been achieved is truly 
remarkable. Currency swaps, special issues 
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of Treasury bonds to foreign holders of dol- 
lars and all the rest will be with us for years 
to come. I would say for the next 25 years— 
and that's about as far ahead as anyone 
should dare venture in this sort of crystal- 
balling,” 

Johnson versus the Fed 


Much has been written and said since the 
President’s economic message went to Con- 
gress last January 20 about the impending— 
and almost unavoidable—clash between Mr. 
Johnson and Chairman Martin over the is- 
sue of tight money or easy money. 

It is time to lay this shibboleth to rest. 

Unless either man goes totally berserk, 
there is not going to be any clash. 

Clearly, Mr. Johnson wants the economy to 
expand. He Is totally sincere in his hope 
that the massive tax cut will chop down the 
ranks of the unemployed and put idle plants 
and equipment back into production. 

He wants these things both as a citizen and 
as à politician, and most assuredly he wants 
them because he expects to continue as a 
successful politician. 

But he doesn’t intend to bankrupt the Na- 
tion nor bring it anywhere near the brink of 
bankruptcy to get them. 

Mr. Martin wants precisely the same 
things as does the President. He is also sub- 
ject to the same restraints and inhibitions. 

Admitted that an intimate knowledge of 
the intricacies of economics and finance are 
not now President Johnson’s longest suit. 
But he can and will learn about them. As 
much and probably more than any other of- 
ficial in Government today, Mr. Martin will 
serve as his tutor, 


d The case of Kennady 


The same situation prevailed in the case of 
President Kennedy. After 2 short years of 
study and work, he was as conversant with 
the problems of domestic and international 
economics as any chief of state in the world. 
No less is to be expected from President 
Johnson. 

Certainly, there are differences in views 
between the two men today. But with each 
meeting they move toward closer under- 
standing. And in one area both are as one. 
This is the area of patriotism. 

Accordingly, if it should develop that Mr. 
Martin acquired the honest conviction that 
interest rates must rise, for whatever rea- 
son, and that the welfare of the Nation is at 
stake, the President can be counted on to 
Tollow the advices of his top money manager. 


He may hope that the benefits of a tax cut 
vons be siphoned off in part by a tighter or 
less easy Money policy. But he is not going 
to adhere to a rigid policy of easy money if, 
by trying to go so, it may imperil the coun- 
try and other countries that must rely on the 
United States. 
Mr. Martin has a pretty simple definition 
e ee ee and it is 


The objective of monetary management is 
to regulate the availability of credit in order 
to prevent speculation, the wastage of assets 
and price inflation in periods of high levels 
of business activity. 

The counterobjective is to encourage risk- 
taking, to stimulate the marginal producer 
and to prevent prices from falling unduly in 
periods of business decline. 

Neither President Johnson nor any other 
sensible man ts likely to find much fault 
with that. 

* . * * » 
To put it briefly: Excess productive capac- 
„Ity right now is tighter than it has been at 
any time since early 1957, except only for 
possibly the buildup quarter before, and the 
catchup quarter after, the 1959 steel strike. 
This is true of whether the excess 
y ” is in terms of excess 
plant and equipment capacity or in terms 
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of excess unemployment. 
this: 

First, as far as excess plant and equipment 
capacity is concerned: According to Gov- 
ernment economists—who combine data from 
the Department of Commerce, the McGraw- 
Hill Capital Plans Survey, and the Federal 
Reserve Board's production index—the key 
fact is simply the following: Namely, the 
ratio of manufacturing output to manufac- 
turing plant and equipment capacity during 
this first quarter of 1964 figures out to a level 
which has not been exceeded since the first 
quarter of 1957, except only for the steel- 
buildup second quarter of 1959. 

This current high output-to-capacity ratio 
plateau has prevailed steadily starting with 
the second quarter of 1963. In the post-1953 
period, this high ratio level was achieved 
initially in the first quarter of 1955 and then 
moved up by 3 percentage points—thereby 
eliminating over 25 percent of the remain- 
ing theoretical “excess” of capacity—in the 
second quarter of 1955. From this new level 
the ratio rose an additional 2 percentage 
points by the 1955 fourth quarter. But, as 
noted above, prices already had begun to 
start jumping by the end of the 1955 sec- 
ond quarter—when the production-to-capac- 
ity ratio was only 3 percentage points higher 
than it is right now, 

Further squeeze ahead 


Even with plant and equipment capacity 
scheduled to rise by a net of 5 percent over 
this coming year—after due account is made 
of the wearing out and the obsolescence of 
currently used equipment—the fact is that 
output probably will rise even more. Con- 
clusion: Net excess capacity in the year ahead 
is due to be squeezed even further—in the 
direction of the capacity-tightness situation 
which helped trigger the 1955-59 inflation. 

Second, with reference to excess“ labor 
supply: The most recently reported seasonally 
adjusted February unemployment rate for 
married men—who are the real eager-beavers 
in the labor force—was at a level of only 
3 percent. 

Except only for the steel strike aftermath 
month of February 1960, this current 3 per- 
cent unemployment rate for married males is 
the lowest it has been since August 1957. 

In the kickoff month of the 1955-59 infia- 
tion, the married men unemployment ratio 
was markedly lower than now—namely, 2.4 
percent. On the other hand, 1955 had started 
out with this ratio at 3 percent, exactly like 
February 1964—and had continued at about 
that level right through April. Indeed, the 
April 1955 ratio was 3.3 percent—just prior 
to this ratio's plunge which began in the 
following month. Incidentally, on two occa- 
sions this ratio did get as low as 2 percent; 
but during most of the inflation months of 
1955 and 1956, the ratio hovered around 2.3 
percent before it began to rise. 

Critical point 


Conclusion: The evidence now at hand ap- 
pears to suggest that the U.S. economy is 
entering the critical point—the point of de- 
cision between, on the one hand, continued 
price stability which thus far has character- 
ized this current economic expansion—now 
already nearly the longest peacetime expan- 
sion in history—or, on the other hand, a new 
round of price inflation. 

The probability seems strong that the out- 
come will be a kind of compromise. Chances 
are that price hikes in the year ahead will be 
more widespread than in any year since 
1959—or eyen since 1957. 

However, it seems quite certain that this 
price inflation which does seem to lie ahead 
of us for the coming months will be far less 
severe than, for example, the really high- 
speed type inflation of the kind which 
gripped the US. economy during the period 
stretching from late 1955 through the first 
half of 1957. 


The evidence is 
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Chicago Tribune Editorial—A Burocrat’s 
Dream—XI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted, I insert 
the llth of the series of editorials 
published by the Chicago Tribune dur- 
ing the period February 18 through 
March 2, 1964, dealing with the so-called 
civil rights bill, H.R. 7152. This edito- 
rial is entitled, “A Burocrat’s Dream,” 
and I commend it to the careful atten- 
tion of the Members of the Congress. 

A Burocrat’s DREAM 


“The struggle in the past has been against 
oppression by government and the absolute 
power of tyrants and kings. It is a strange 
and shortsighted historical quirk of fate 
that today the Negro civil rights leaders are 
advocating the very type of centralized gov- 
ernment and authoritarian control over our 
lives that has caused slavery and oppression 
in the past, Yes, the past is prolog. Let us 
not go back to these reacti times. 

“It has always failed when the effort 
made to cloak government in a moral armor 
to combat hunger, insecurity, and depriva- 
tion, I fear it will fail in these United 
States as well. People can reason; govern- 
ment cannot. People can be compassionate; 
government cannot. If it is alleged that peo- 
ple are intolerant and unfair, let it be under- 
stood that there is no intolerance and 
injustice which can match that of an all- 
powerful government in the hands of men 
bent on imposing their will on a free peo- 
ple“ (Representative JoHN M. ASHBROOK, Re- 
publican, of Ohio.) 

An opponent of the civil rights bill said 
during the House debate that an ounce of 
performance is worth a pound of promises, 
and that the bill consisted of 55 pages of 
idle promises. 

“It will not,“ said Representative WATSON, 
of South Carolina, “give one bona fide job 
to a single member of the minority group; 
the only jobs it will create will be those on 
the Commissions established therein and the 
additional Federal marshals and judges nec- 
essary to enforce it.“ Representative AsH- 
BROOK agreed that the bill “is truly a bureau- 
orat's dream.“ 

Some more bureaucracy is created in title 


X of the bill, which establishes a Federal 


“community relations service“ with a chair- 
man and not more than six members to aid 
communities in resolving racial disputes. As 
the bill goes, the section is relatively innocu- 
ous. It originally appeared in slightly dif- 
ferent form as the fourth section of the 
Kennedy administration bill proposed last 
June. It was inserted in the present bill on 
motion of Representative ASHMORE, of South 
Carolina, 

So to the already existing Commission on 
Civil Rights and the President’s Commission 
on Equal Employment Opportunities, as well 
as the newly created Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, another Commission 
has been added. We shall not be lacking in 
meddlers and meddling, 

Critics of the section (and much of the 
rest of the bill) asserted that it represented 
a further step în breaking down the Federal 
system and the intelligent diffusion of power. 

“Here we see,” said Representative AsH- 
BROOK, “a concentration which takes power 
away from State and local government to 
the Federal level, and at the Federal level it 
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is abdicated by the legislature and concen- 
trated into the executive department.” 

It was observed that there are already 179 
community relations commissions on the 
local level; yet the Government must also 
movein. It is the same elsewhere throughout 
the bill, which represents an invasion of 
virtually every facet of private and business 
life. : 

In their total effect, numerous provisions 
will add to the already onerous load of paper- 
work imposed on businessmen, laboring 
under countless forms and reports and run- 
ning up costs doing bookkeeping at Federal 
demand which could otherwise provide for 
capital expansion and the creation of jobs. 

As one Congressman wryly commented, the 
legislation has created “a haven for lawyers,” 
whose clients will now be wrestling with 
countless new requirements and forms, Prac- 
tically every citizen will have an 
or Commissioner looking over his shoulder. 

Should the bill emerge from the Senate 
as law, it is predictable that it will produce 
endless confusion, red tape, harassment, and 
resentment. It was freely prophesied by 
those opposing the bill that as citizens be- 
come familiar with its effects there will be 
such widespread protest that it will go the 
way of the 18th amendment. 


A View of Modern Discipline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the country, there is con- 
siderable discussion now going on re- 
garding the outbreak of violence by stu- 
dents in our elementary and high 
schools. Parents, educators, and admin- 
istrators have ideas and solutions which 
would lead to a more effective discipline 
of those responsible for classroom vio- 
lence. 


Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., research di- 
rector for the American Federation of 
Teachers, has recently written an arti- 
cle entitled “A View of Modern Disci- 
pline,” which I ask unanimous consent 
to include in the Recorp today so that 
his views may be added to the present 
dialog on this very important subject. 

Dr. Reuter’s article is based on his 
study entitled “Discipline During the 
Age of the New Frontier.” 

The article follows: 

A View or MODERN DISCIPLINE 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 

Discipline is one of the most discussed 
words in modern American life. Teachers, 
administrators, patrons, and voters are con- 
stantly discussing issues within this area. 
Films, periodicals, and books have discussed 
the increase in juvenile delinquency. The 
late beloved U.S. Senator Thomas C. Hen- 
nings, Jr., of Missouri, devoted much of his 
time investigating juvenile delinquency. Dr. 
W. W. Carpenter of the University of Mis- 
souri outlined a dynamic program for al- 
leviating this important issue, which was 
published under the title of “Drastic Changes 
for Reducing Juvenile Delinquency.” 

A part of the real concern for the increas- 
ing sensitiveness of teachers and schools to 
the needs of children and to dissatisfaction 
with repressive measures which achieve 
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superficial goals but do nothing to help the 
child who is at war with himself and with 
all of his surroundings, is a modern desire 
to provide a happy and useful life for each 
citizen. Quite often the teacher will un- 
derstand the real issues involved and will 
attempt to relate the child to his environ- 
ment. 

With the passing of time, the population 
of the world has greatly expanded and this 
is reflected in additional school populations, 
Today it is more difficult for children and 
adults to carry on normal relationships in 
our world. This is partly explained by the 
increased tempo of living in the past decade. 
Great and important changes are constantly 
taking place. Never before have economic, 
social, and political factors been so impor- 
tant in their relationship to the youth of the 
Nation, Since the advent of the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, changes have become more 
common than traditional patterns in many 
areas of life. 

While children have been taught to accept 
traditional patterns in any age, the world 
is nearer a revolution today than any prior 
time. No nation has a plan that is com- 


pletely desirable for the attainment of neces- ` 


sary goals. Quite often the prevailing edu- 
cational patterns will produce the kinds of 
adults that were desirable yesterday, but who 
will become misfits tomorrow. 

In order to keep abreast of the times a 
method of approach is often advocated that 
could be the so-called “dictatorial” idea 
where obedience and conformity without 
question would be the rule to be followed 
by the schools. The difficulty with this pat- 
tern is that it does not fit the needs and 

tions of children in a democracy. It 
still might be utilized in the U.S.S.R. or 
Communist China, but would never be ac- 
ceptable in 20th century America. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent on March 4, 1933, the Nation was geared 
to a philosophy of doom. The emergency 
was evident and many considered it the be- 
ginning of the end of our civilization. Yet, 
-within a period of a few years, our Nation 
became the richest and most powerful in the 
world. 

The gross national product expanded al- 
most yearly. World War Il and the Korean 
conflict became a part of the growing indus- 
trialization of our Nation, but many postwar 
problems developed. Some of these will be 
considered in this study. 

American students want and expect free- 
dom, Freedom is a nebulous word that can 
be very significant,- but quite often is de- 
pleted of its full significance. Perhaps the 
desirable approach toward achieving the 
greatest goal for all American youth is ex- 
pressed in “A Primer Concerning the Philos- 
ophy of Freedom.“ If this approach were 
used, the American student would mature 
in a nation built around six types of free- 
dom. These are: A free mind, a free school, 
a free economy, a free value system, a free 
election, and a free economic system. 

“Discipline refers fundamentally to the 
principle that each organism learns in some 
degree to control itself so as to conform to 
the forces around it with which it has expe- 
riences,” according to the “Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research.” This reference fur- 
ther notes: The forces around the indiyid- 
ual require recognition as a means of clari- 
fying the nature of discipline. Forces are 
always found in interactive relationships; in 
this case the interaction is between the indi- 
vidual and three principal kinds of environ- 
ment: 

“First, the Individual is in constant inter- 
action with nonpersonal objects which 
make up the physical universe * * * The 
second kind of environment consists of a 
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culture and its institutions within which the 
person participates * * * A third kind of 
environment consists of other persons with 
whom the individual has interaction * * * 
The concept of discipline has traditionally 
and popularly been much more closely iden- 
tified with the interaction between an indi- 
vidual and his culture and institutions than 
with the other two, and more closely iden- 
tifled with the interaction between the per- 
son and the other persons than with the 
remaining one.” 
CAUSES FOR PROBLEMS OF DISCIPLINE IN 
MODERN SCHOOLS 


1. The fears of teachers develop discipli- 
nary problems through insecurity, These 
fears may be classified as economic, social, 
legal, physical, and moral. 

(a) Economic fear exists at the present 
time.. During the period of time when for- 
tunes are being made In America, teachers 
find themselyes making less than one-half 
the amount earned by continental truck- 
drivers. The teachers find themselves in a 
poorer status in regard to the cost of living 
than during the great depression. Taxes 
have increased faster than their annual 
increments. 

While many teachers find current saving 
to be impossible, they are further frustrated 
that they are supposed to supply the goals 
for economic security even though their 
recommendations for worthy national goals 
are disregarded. : 

The Bureau of National Affairs gave the 
wage increases for 1959. Airlines led 37 in- 
dustries with a 15.5 cent per hour increase. 
The low was aircraft and parts, with 5.4 cents 
per hour. If teaching were added, it would 
be at the bottom, with 5.2 cents per hour 
increase. 

(b) Social fear exists at the present time. 
Woodrow Wilson, M. H. Trytten, etc., have 
dreamed of a dynamic society that would 
include all Americans. Teachers and books 
are necessary to achieve these goals. Ed- 
ward J. Gordon of Yale University has ex- 
pressed a part of the situation: “The stu- 
dent begins to see that great books are great 
metaphors of human experience as a way of 
understanding who he is and where he is 
going. If this happens, he sees that the 
good life depends largely upon accepting all 
others as one’s equal in opportunity, that 
one has no right to sacrifice others to one's 
Own convenience.” — 

Teachers should be fearless, free citizens 
dedicated to the idea of reducing social fears. 
The first step in this goal is the develop- 
ment of greater quality in teaching, as this 
will stimulate more profound educational 
thought. Paul L. Dressel of Michigan State 
University has expressed it as follows: “We 
are forced then into the conclusion that it 
is the quality of teaching, the nature of the 
objectives and the nature of educational ex- 
periences which determine the llberal edu- 
cation, contribution of a course and ulti- 
mately of a curriculum.” 

The second consideration is that the teach- 
er has a major part in the development of 
the curriculum that is to be the framework 
of the social reconstruction. Warner Moss 
of the College of William and Mary has re- 
flected this point: “Only if the professor par- 
ticipates in the construction of the curricu- 
lum can he understand the relevance of his 
work to that of the educational program as a 
whole, Only if he has engaged in the criti- 
cal discussion producing the curriculum can 
he accept responsibility for it and believe in 
its worth. Only if the curriculum refiects 
his motivation can he hope to influence the 
student's motivation.” 

The third consideration is to insure that 
long-range goals will be considered as well 
as short-range ones. Dale E. Hathaway of 
Michigan State University has summarized 
this point as follows: “The faculty has both 
a major responsibility and a contribution to 
make in the process of long-range planning 
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for institutions of higher education, It 
should be recognized by both faculty and 
others that this is a contribution which 
perhaps can best be made by carefully de- 
fining the voles of various groups in the 
long-range planning process and by limiting 
the decisions which are required of the dif- 
ferent groups.” 

The fourth consideration will become the 
social philosophy. Gerard J. Mangone of 
Syracuse University has expressed this as 
follows: “Education—for living in the United 
States or spending some years abroad—is 
not worth much if it does not contribute to 
a vibrant social philosophy. Perhaps edu- 
cation for living and working abroad has 
been best summed up by Dexter Perkins in 
his exhortation to teachers to fire their stu- 
dents ‘with a generous view of life and a 
wider view of knowledge.“ 

(c) Legal fear exists at the present. time. 
Teachers are often victims of legal condi- 
tions bestowed on them by society. A part 
of this is reflected by the fact that the vari- 
ous States respond three different ways as 
to the liability of teachers and school dis- 
tricts. The common law is relied on in sev- 
eral States to give immunity. The second 
group of States prescribe limited liability. 
The third group prescribes full liability to 
teachers and schoo! districts. i 

The second type of legal fear comes to 
teachers who are in States without job secu- 
rity (tenure) laws or who have not qualified 
in States with these laws. AFT President 
Carl J. Megel recently called attention to a 
school district in Texas where teachers signed 
the following contract: “That either party to 
this contract, on 15 days“ written notice to 
the other party, may terminate this con- 
tract, with or without cause, and said termi- 
nation shall be final and conclusive.” 

Harold Benjamin has described the result 
of legal fears: “Freemen cannot be taught 
properly by slaves; courageous citizens can- 
not be well educated by scared hired men.” 
Robert M, Hutchins reflects the results of 
legal fears: “Hannah Arendt has suggested, 
we appear to be entering an era in which 
men will no longer act; they will simply 
behave.” 

(d) Physical fear existe at the present time. 
Fear to self is as deadly as other types of 
fear. The teacher who is afraid of a part 
of the public because of what he taught in 
school, the way he disciplined his students, 
the organizations he belongs to, the racial 
and religious background of himself, or 
because he desires to seek public office, often 
develops into a case of an actual physical 
fear. When this becomes the condition, the 
statement of Dr. J. E. Morgan loses its 
effectiveness. Dr, Morgan suggested: “It is 
not possible for society to guarantee to every 
child a devoted mother and a wise, provident 
father, but society can guarantee to every 
child a competent, well-prepared, and ade- 
quately paid teacher.” 

(e) Moral fear exists at the present time. 
Former U.S. Senator Henry Fountain Ashurst 
of Arizona, and the historian, Toynbee, give 
the teacher hope in this im nt area. 
Senator Ashurst recently said: “Mankind is 
inexterminable and there is everywhere a 
conservation of moral and spiritual energy 
that preserves the core of every noble resolve 
and worthy action and molds them into a 
beneficient achievement aiding the human 
race in its arduous struggle to conquer all 
the arts and sciences.” On the other hand, 
Toynbee noted: “The 20th century will be 
remembered as the first age in history in 
which people thought it practical to make 
the benefits of civilization available to the 
whole human race.” 

The dreams of Ashurst and Toynbee still 
have not reached reality in many areas. 
George Meany described such a moral fear 
by writing to Mrs. Povl Bang-Jensen: “The 
courage and honor of your husband in his 
refusal to compromise his high principles 
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will everlastingly provide inspiration to men 
everywhere who defend the ideals of freedom 
against the forces of tyranny, Sincere con- 
dolences to you and your children.“ This 
might have been a letter to a widow of a 
teacher who died in order to escape moral 
fear. 

2. The fears of students develop discipli- 
nary problems through insecurity. 

(a) Hostile homes exist at the present time. 
Many students come to school from homes 
that are unfriendly, These students have 
not been taught the necessity for common 
goals or the concern for the rights of all peo- 
ple. This type of environment is reflected 
in homes in all economic brackets. 

(b) Divided homes exist at the present 
time. Arch W. Troelstrup of Stephens Col- 
lege discussed this point in “General Educa- 
tion as a Pattern in Our World.”* He pointed 
out that divorce is to a large extent an Amer- 
ican evil,” but that “emotional divorce’ is 
even more common in our civilization, hence 
divided homes vitally affect the majority of 
students in America today in one way or 
another. 

(c) Homes with working mothers exist at 
the present time. Poverty is not a crime, 
but an insufficient income is often the rea- 
son for the mother to work for pay outside 
the home. Either the husband is unable to 
earn adequate wages for the needs of the 
family, or he is dead, divorced, or unable to 
work. 

The current national averages of teachers’ 
salaries are too low to permit a husband to 
completely support a large family, 

(d) Homes with major illnesses exist at the 
present time. Children with poor physical 
or mental health, or children from homes 
where parents are physically or mentally ill, 
usually find it difficult to become a part of 
a successful learning group. 

(e) Homes with children suffering from 
malnutrition exist at the present time. The 
evidence of malnutrition among Americans 
and the faulty food habits as well as equally 
poor food buying habits make it a must to 
learn how to meet these problems for better 
living for less dollars and to provide children 
with necessary energy to meet the challenges 
of school. 

(1) Homes with unusual ohildren exist at 
the present time. These homes often de- 
velop children who are markedly different 
from other children in the school. These 
differences may be reflected in ability, ap- 

customs, or income, and they 
often make these children ill at ease in the 
classroom, If the tasks are below their 
ability, or if standards of success seem to 
them impossible to meet, they may show 
their resentment by disturbing the whole 
group. Children must find success and at- 
tention somehow, If they cannot do it by 
pleasing people, they will do it by annoying 
them 


(g) Homes without proper understanding 
of growth exist at the present time. As chil- 
dren grow up, it is necessary for them to keep 
trying out their increasing independence 
from adult control. Particularly in adoles- 
cence they do many unreasonable things to 
prove to themselves that they are growing up. 
When parents refuse. to understand these 
factors, complications develop that often 
affect the climate of the school. 

3. The current affairs of our world cause 
disciplinary problems. 

(a) The population growth exists at the 
present time. Many school districts find 
themselves unable to maintain adequate 


Reuter. George 8., Jr, General Educa- 
tion As a Pattern in Our World.” College 
Heights: Arkansas A. & M. College, 1954. 
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educational facilities because of the growth 
of school populations, Unless the Federal 
Government is willing and able to help solve 
this difficulty more completely, the future 
for education is black in many areas. Classes 
larger than 25 children breed disciplinary 
problems. 5 

(b) The unemployment situation exists at 
the present time. Many students of eco- 
nomics are concerned with the slow economic 
growth of the Nation. This is a major rea- 
son for much of the unemployment at the 
present time. A troubled family often hin- 
ders the stability of children in school. 

(c) The metropolitan areas exist at the 
present time. In 1800, there were 6.1 persons 
per square mile; in 1900, there were 25.6; now 
there are 53.2 persons per square mile. There 
were 4.9 persons in the average family in 
1890; in 1953, the number was 3.5; and in 
1960, there were 3.6. In 1790, there were 5.1 
percent of the population in urban areas; 
in 1840, it was 10.8 percent; in 1890, it was 
35.1 percent; and now there are 63.5 percent. 
The main issue here is to provide adequate 
school programs where the children are. 
Rural children from short-term schools, with 
inadequate equipment and poorly trained 
teachers, cannot keep up with their age 
groups in city schools. 

(d) The integration issue exists at the 
present time. The Southern Education Re- 
porting Service recently noted that “only 6 
percent of the South's Negro students attend 
classes with the white.” This issue is badly 
affecting the discipline of children of all 
races. 

(e) The grouping of children exists at the 
present time. In “School and at Work” s 
states: 

“School systems of the United States are 
poorly organized to deal effectively with the 
problems of educating the growing number 
of children who move from place to place.” 
This issue is often expressed through 
migrants’ children. Overage children pose 
difficult problems for teachers in social con- 
trol, as well as in the learning process. Lan- 
guage differences create a barrier which most 
schools are not equipped to meet. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the words of the January 6, 1961, edi- 
tion of “The Schoolmaster” of London, Eng- 
land, good school discipline will result if the 
following ideas are carefully considered at all 
times: Teachers should also be able to 
rely on the support of individual governors, 
managers, divisional executives and local au- 
thorities. * * Discipline can generally bo 
maintained in school provided certain con- 
ditions are fulfilled. First, there must be 
enough teachers. * * * Secondly, schools 
must have the kind of physical amenities 
which encourage good behavior and do not 


make bad discipline difficult to detect. 


Thirdly, properly organized supervision of 
school meals by specially appointed non- 
teaching assistants. * * * Discipline, as with 
every other aspect of the educational process, 
is a communal responsibilitity involving the 
home, the school, the local authorities and 
the other institutions that influence young 
people. Given the support of the public as 
a whole, particularly the parents, teachers 
can play a vital part in the inculcation of 
good standards of discipline. Indeed, if the 
standards of public behavior were as high 
as those upheld by most schools, there would 
be less cause for concern than there is at 
present.” 


Reuter, George S., Jr., In School and at 
Work.” College Heights: Arkansas A. & M. 
College, 1954. 
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Chicago Tribune Editorial—The New 
Slavery—XII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave heretofore granted, I insert the 
12th of the series of editorials pub- 
lished by the Chicago Tribune during the 
period February 18 through March 2, 
1964, dealing with the so-called civil 
rights bill, H.R. 7152. This editorial is 
entitled, “The New Slavery,” and I com- 
mend it to the careful attention of the 
Members of the Congress: 

Tar New SLAVERY 


“The hour already is late. We may be, 
even now, in the twilight of our liberty, 
standing on the very threshold of the type 
of era envisioned by Orwell. When liberty is 
taken from some, it tends ultimately to fade 
for all. When that dreadful day arrives, 
there no longer will be any need to argue 
about discrimination for we shall all be 
joined together in the terrible equality that 
is slavery. As Justice Sutherland observed 
a quarter of a century ago: 

For the saddest epitaph which can be 
carved in memory of a vanished liberty is 
that it was lost because its possessors failed 
to stretch forth a saving hand while yet there 
was time!.“ (Edward F. Cummerford, in the 
American Bar Association Journal.) 

The civil rights debate in the House con- 
cluded on a note of deep irony. While pro- 
ponents of the legislation talked of the new 
liberty, opponents talked of the new slavery. 

The discussion occurred during considera- 
tion of the 11th and final title of the bill. 
This is a catchall provision. Although Jus- 
tice Department estimates of the cost of 
putting the legislation into effect had speci- 
fied $15.5 million, title XI granted the At- 
torney General and other enforcers an open- 
end appropriation. Representative Tuck, of 
Virginia, called it a blank check, stating that 
it would authorize the appropriation of un- 
limited sums and “unlimited sums would be 
required.” € 

The title also stated that the bill was not 
to inhibit the Attorney General in the exer- 
cise of any power he already possessed, that 
the legislation was not to preempt the power 
of the States in the enforcement of any civil 
rights legislation of their own unless it was 
inconsistent with the Federal act, and that 
unconstitutionality of one part of the act 
would not impair the remainder. 

The preemption clause was intended to 
permit 32 States with public accommodations 
laws and 26 with fair employment practices 
acts to proceed under them. Since the Su- 
preme Court in 1956 threw out the convic- 
tion of a Communist leader, Steve Nelson, 
under the Pennsylvania Sedition Act, Con- 
gress has been concerned lest the Court might 
establish a general doctrine that Federal 
law in any instance will supersede State law. 

The tender concern for State rights in 
this instance contributed to the irony of the 
proceedings, for the civil rights bill as a 
whole has as its target those States judged 
to be recalcitrant in carrying out Federal 
legislation benefiting nonwhites. ; 

Representative Howarp SmIrH, of Virginia, 
chairman of the House Rules Committee, 
directed the most pointed barb at the bill. 
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He gravely offered an amendment specifying 
that “nothing in this act shall be construed 
to require an individual to render labor or 
service without his consent,” nor could any 
court compel such performance. 

Mr. SmirH was mindful that the act, as 
one example, burdens employers with much 
labor in keeping records of who applied for 
jobs, who was hired, who wasn't hired, and 
why. He was also mindful that the 13th 
amendment prohibits slavery and involun- 
tary servitude. He challenged the ‘‘liberals” 
to vote in favor of the 13th amendment in 
a bill proclaiming its devotion to liberty. 
The amendment was rejected on a vote of 
163 to 98, but SmrrH achieved his purpose 
of making his adversaries squirm. 

It was at this point that Representative 
ABERNETHY, of Mississippi, proposed creating 
500 new Federal judges and erecting $100 
million of new prisons. He said he would 
grant an exception to title VI, which 
cuts off Federal funds to States charged with 
discrimination, because the prisons would 
be needed in the South to house civil rights 
violators and it was better to be locked up 
near home where the jailers would be 
friendly. 

The amendment, of course failed, but it 
adequately expressed a judgment of objectors 
to the Civil Rights Act that a force bill was 
in the making which would not extend 
liberty for all but would sharply contract 
it for some. 


How Long Before Your Trucks Will Be 
Atomic Powered? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 27, 1964 I included in the Appendix 
of the Record an article by my constitu- 
ent, Mr. R. J. Warrington. Since Mr. 
Warrington’s article aroused consider- 
able interest in the possibility of utilizing 
atomic power for heavy transportation 
equipment, I commend to the attention 
of my colleagues a second in a series of 
articles which he has written on this 
subject. 

The article follows: 


How Lone BEFORE Your Trucks WiL BE 
ATOMIC POWERED? 
(By R. J. Warrington) 

(Eprror’s Norx.— This article is to be a 
more descriptive treatise and essentially, a 
design parameter for some of the components 
and accessories required by nuclear powered 
trucks and tractors. The subject, as treated 
herein, we hope will assist you in judging 
the time and desirability of the coming 
change. The concepts will be reasonably ac- 
curate and within acceptable logic. How- 
ever, fine details and development of me- 
chanisms required to accomplish the end 
result, we feel, must be left to the forward 
looking manufacturer who will do the engi- 
neering and build the early research models.) 

Any established manufacturer of highway 
tractors and/or trailers or railway locomo- 
tives for that matter, desiring to bring out 
an atomic powered model, can find millions 
of dollars worth of research already com- 
pleted and waiting to be used by aggressive 
industry, Competent reactor physicists and 
nuclear designers with good heat transfer 
backgrounds are available, too, since many 
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are in industries where the pay is inadequate 
for the services performed and the person- 
al preparation required. You may have 
enough of an organization now, if you added 
a qualified reactor physicist and a good ther- 
mal engineer to work with the good me- 
chanical engineers you no longer need on 
equipment that will be going obsolete. Your 
best man should head up the project. There 
is much to be done before you need your 
AEC license or finally decide you are ready 
for the change or added models. 

In the case of a sodium cooled fast breeder 
reactor, the fuel core should have counter- 
flow cooling and shockproof control rods. 
Surface temperatures of the fuel core should 
be held to that required for generating 
900° to 1,000° F. and 1,150 to 1,450 pounds 
per square inch of steam. 

These are not really hard conditions to 
which you must adapt your design and it 
becomes second nature for a designer to 
stress his structure according to the dimin- 
ished ratings of the given temperatures and 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
pressure vessel standards. If you look, you 
will find. This is also possible with high 
temperature gas-cooled reactors but we will 
presently consider our power requirements 
as that which is necessary to turbine-drive 
a generator which, at 75 percent of full pow- 
er, will electrically drive three or maybe 
four motors each of which are connected toa 
gear train as follows: One 300-horsepower, 
4,160-volt, 1,000/2.5 reduction gears on the 
afteraxle of the tractor; one 200-horsepower, 
4,160-volt, 1,000/2.5 reduction gears on the 
forward axle of the trailer; and one 100- 
horsepower, 4,160-volt, 1,000/2.5 with reduc- 
tion gears on the afteraxle of the trailer. It 
then becomes obvious that the drivers con- 
trols will provide 300-horsepower to traction 
when needed or, 400-horsepower, or 500- 
horsepower, or up a hill at 600-horsepower, 
and this is the means we should use to 
eliminate highway grade congestion and drive 
a load over the hill at 45 miles per hour, and 
down the hill, on ice if necessary, with proper 
traction resistance or automatic sequence 
braking on one or two of the trailers axles as 
we choose. Too often, in northern areas, 
during the winter, the brakes on the tractor 
are better than those on the trailer and the 
driver had no means of preventing a jack- 
knife buckle, So let’s get this power under 
the trailer where it belongs. Wound-rotor 
motors using primary contactors and second- 
ary resistors, instead of shifting gears are 
ready for the market in Europe and possibly 
here, too. The use of high voltage would per- 
mit even the railroads to drive long trains, 
using a motor on each car. It's a tremendous 
advantage when starting a standing train, a 
carat a time, just as it is a great advantage 
to the truck driver when he is hauling over 
the road trailers loaded with freight up and 
down hills, wet and dry, rough and smooth, 
night and day, Since we often find limited 
traction under the tractor wheels it is better 
that we put the power where it can bite in 
and pull, push, or stop—even a two-trailer 
train. 

Speaking for the industry I would say: 
“We do not want a rechargeable fuel-cell 
supplying power to the drive-motors as the 
military branch is considering for propul- 
sion of short haul vehicles.” We need a con- 
stant source of abundant high-voltage power 
at low cost to insure reliable performance of 
transport trucking vehicles. 

Neither do we want to delay fruition of our 
objectives by considering thermoelectric 
conversion systems such as those in the 
SNAP (systems for nuclear auxiliary power) 
programs, The industry needs a compact 
shortened fuel subassembly in a fast breeder 
reactor with counterfiow sodium collant, 
and a heat transfer mechanism enclosed, in 
Argon gas and shielded with some uranium 
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and some lead, each to. serve their purpose 
and supply to required integrity. 

Scram time of the reactor can be so devised 
that alternate pumps take over the circula- 
tion of sodium from an auxiliary source, and 
gas cooling mechanisms are available if the 
control rods do not poison the critical pile 
fast enough in an emergency shut down, 
Short fuel subassemblies (not over 20 inches 
long) help prevent bowing, and induce faster 
shut downs. The sodium coolant may be 
kept liquid during the refueling cycle by an 
inert gas system at the site or fuel station 
facility. A reservoir for the excess sodium is 
also needed during the period of the core 
removal, The alternate core system could 
handle this, according to the design. More 
about this problem, later in the article. 

At this point I would like to bring out 
the difference between the operation of a 
fuel pile (uranium) and say a blasting pow- 
der project, or transporting a load of pro- 
pane or gasoline. There are many ways of 
causing an explosion in other fuels, but only 
a combination of proper factors can bring 
an atomic pile to criticality, and then hold 
it. Everything must be Just right or the pile 
will go out and not deliver the heat that 
makes the steam that drives the wheel that 
turns the dynamo, to give us the needed 
power. There is no explosion, and control 
rods are at the ready point, where the simple 
manual or automatic motion would stop the 
process of fission while other factors were 
taking away the heat. The radiation is inci- 
dental to the process and is guarded against, 
at all times, by the integrity of the shielding. 
In the future, AEC or private enterprise sta- 
tions, isolated below ground, will be used to 
process the used fuel, and recover the plu- 
tonium and other yaluable elements therein. 
Remotely operated manipulators and me- 
chanical hands are used to accomplish this, 
in much the same manner that you use 
tongs to move a log on the fire to keep from 
burning your hands. The power pile in a 
reactor may be likened to your grandfathers 
pot-bellied stove which is burning dry wood, 
(U=) but stacked all around the stove is 
green and wet wood, (U™) and because of 
the proximity (enriching) this wood too will 
burn when you're ready to feed it, if it is 
kept close enough for a long enough period 
(sufficiently enriched) but there is nothing 
that is apt to take place suddenly like an ex- 
plosion of liquid fuel or trinitrotoluol, etc. 

The pile of uranium fuel with which we 
started has become more valuable after its 
use in a fast breeder reactor of the tractor 
and a trip of 10 to 20,000 miles. The cost 
of reprocessing must bé charged against it 
but our strategy should be that of having 
stations scattered over the country, well 
stocked, out of sight and secure from rifle 
shots and other forms of sabotage. Remem- 
ber we save the cost of packing and shipping 
the ores and oxides by using the trucking in- 
dustry for this purpose, Enemy saboteurs 
couldn't possibly do much, if any, damage. 
Now consider the analogy of 1 pound of 
uranium being equal in power to 3 million 
gallons of fuel oil. What does it cost to 
store that amount of oil? What does it cost 
to store 1 pound of uranium? Underground. 
What is the comparative security in time of 
peace, or war? 

Speaking for the Nation as a whole, I would 
say that our underground storage tech- 
niques are very highly developed, but the dis- 
tribution is bad and the equipment is get- 
ting old. Since it is concentrated largely in 
one area it prevents a training program, with 
general college participation, from being ef- 
fective. We need more trained people in this 
field and the various fuel stations should be 
manned by highly trained personnel in a 
Manner that colleges would have access to 
such plants for on-the-job training. Natu- 
rally only the lesser responsibilities would go 
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to the student. Fuel core station manage- 
ment should be considered a career job for 
highly trained, experienced engineers, 

It does seem equitable that part of the 
present personnel at Hanford and other 
places, having done such an excellent job 
over the years, could be released from this 
routine storage assignment, to concentrate 
on the space agency problems for which 
they are so well suited and needed, just to 
keep their lives chock full of interest, 

R. J. WARRINGTON, 
Consulting Engineer. 

P.S.—Following is a play-by-play running 
account of the new concept of a driver re- 
fueling an atomic- tractor. The 
year, 1968, The driver at some point on the 
road has switched from his No. 1 fuel core 
to his No. 2 fuel core because his instru- 
ments have indicated that a 3-percent 
burnup has been reached, or, as in the case 
of operative malfunctions the No. 1 core was 
poisoned and shut down. The No. 2 fuel 
core was made operative by initiating crit- 
icality in order to bring the load to dock and 
then the tractor to the refueling center, 
probably owned by Phillips or Standard and 
licensed by the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, USAEC or AEC. Upon reaching the re- 
fueling station at the appointed time, the 
driver drove through a large door into a 
round structure with a closefitting inner 
enclosure for his vehicle and spotted the 
tractor over certain plugged openings in the 
fioor and against locating stops for core No. 
1. He pulled the control cable from the 
mobile operation receptacle and plugged it 
into the fuel station control receptacle, 
blocked his wheels, closed a valve handwheel, 
and left the building. A service monitor 
soon checked the connections and conditions 
and closed the inner container seals and 
started the cooling gas within. The No, 1 
core is now dormant and the No, 2 core is 
idle, its integrity secure. The safety re- 
leases for the containment vessel holding the 
No. 1 core are released manually and all 
personnel leayes the upper building struc- 
ture. By remote control from the operating 
cubicle below the floor, the following action 
takes place. Please read notes Nos. 1 and 2 
before going on. 

NOTE NO. 1 


Reliability factors are such that a truck 
could be designed to have a single power core 
and give 2,500-3,000 hours of operation, at 
which time it must be scheduled into a re- 
fueling station. 

NOTE No. 2 


The mud pan covering the containment 
vessel under the truck has been previously 
removed and a preliminary inspection of the 
shell of the power units made at the at- 
tachment points. Instruments therein tell 
us about any radiation losses in excess of 
those permitted by the national health 
standards and a record of same is made. The 
means of withdrawing control rods is also 
disconnected at this point because we want a 
complete unit to go underground to the 
laboratories. 

This is now in sequence; the required 
amount of sodium is pumped from the core 
and stored at 300° F. while the plugs in the 
floor are being retracted, ready to receive 
the used-up power unit. Now it is preferable 
to keep the fuel subassemblies covered with 
sodium at 250° F. minimum, but there will 
be a heat rise which will be dissipated as re- 
quired by circulating cooler gas (argon or 
equal) through a door operated by outside 
controls into the hot area. 

A supporting plate with positioning dowels 
next arises from beneath the floor surface 
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(through one of the holes), and three or four 
screws (1 inch-8 NC) enter the fuel pot skin 
and secure the pot to the supporting plate, 
which will eventually transport the pot to a 
conveyor where it will be cooled and stored 
in a 16-foot-deep pool of water until the pro- 
cessors are ready to give it their attention in 
the recovery of the valuable plutonium, All 
this takes place as soon as the air wrenches 
remove the high-tensile, high-temperature 
captive bolts from their mating threads and 
the support of the fuel core is thus trans- 
ferred from the upper reactor frame to the 
service station supporting plate. 

The design of this pot and its accessories 
is a very challenging project in itself, as you 
can see. It must contain the fuel core, two 
sodium pumps which operate at tempera- 
tures up to 1,100° F., and the ducts to give 
the unit the highly desirable counterflow 
cooling. A trap for separating the impurities 
in sodium should be designed into the pot. 
All this pot assembly is installed inside per- 
manent shielding on the vehicle and it (the 
pot) couldn't weigh less than a ton. Or could 
it? The shielding will probably be a cheaper 
uranium ore and lead, used in conjunction 
with each other and alloyed plates to give 
a predetermined standard of integrity. An 
inert gas shroud encloses the areas of seals 
and openings. 

Before digressing further, the removal of 
the used-up fuel core is followed by the 
installation of the new power core in a new 
pot with completely overhauled pumps, 
cleaned-out traps, and cleaned-up control 
rods, Beane moves up into place, held by a 

plate similar to the one that re- 
moved the used core. The bolts are tight- 
ened into the upper half of the reactor now 
and the supporting plate is released from 
the pot and disappears below the floor level 
after which the plugs close the holes in the 
floor while a valve opens and the sodium 
comes up to the proper level; instruments 
tell us when everything is normal and in 
the desired state. The control rods are con- 
nected manually, the shrouding is made 
tight. The station attendant then checks 
off the job and the driver signs on and is 
ready to drive away when the necessary doors 
and openings are set and controls taken 
from station to mobile connectors. The ve- 
hicle is still on No. 2 core with No. 1 dor- 
mant and in readiness for criticality when 
needed. 


A study of the time spent in gas stations 


ling 20,000 miles, filling tanks, checking oll 
and stopping for water etc. would be very 
interesting. The ultimate goal for nuclear 
power could be one service stop for each 
80,000 miles. Moreover, a distinct advantage 
to the Nation’s security accrues with the 
placing of many sources and stations where- 
in atomic fuel is stored and available to the 
various government agencies at all times. 
(PusiisHers’ Nore.—Our author, Mr. War- 
rington, Is a stickler for ideas and practices to 
be proven or disproven. We have been 
favored with the first printing of his “Atomic 
Power for Trucks” studies, because he be- 
lieves we reach the right people with Shipper 
N Carrier. We are reminded of his work in 
the engineering oragnization that developed 
the steam catapult for the aircraft carrier 
Forrestal in, the early 1950's. Of over 100 
top engineers in this project, his 
and methods for using steam was 

bandied about considerably and he was sub- 
jected to much kidding from his associates, 
but after a year of concentrated effort, the 
steam catapult prototypes were found to be 
very superior. Mr. W: was later 
in the position of checker for the 


- group, which was comprised 
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of so many of 
the boys who did so much of the kidding.) 


Chicago Tribune Editorial—Civil Rights or 
Civil Wrongs ?—XIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave heretofore granted, I insert 
the 13th of the series of editorials pub- 
lished by the Chicago Tribune during the 
period February 18 through March 2, 
1964, dealing with the so-called civil 
rights bill, H.R. 7152. This editorial is 
entitled, “Civil Rights or Civil Wrongs?” 
and I commend it to the careful atten- 
tion of the Members of the Congress: 

Crvm Ricuts on Crvi. Wroncs? 

“Changing times? What do you mean? 
The only thing that has changed has been 
the method man has used to destroy what 
he has built up. To destroy it under the 
mystical pied piper illusion of civil rights 
is merely finding a new way of accomplish- 
ing what man has been doing since history 


my judgment, for one basic reason: the wise 
constitutional limitations on actions of gov- 
ernment. Now I am not so sure.“ (Repre- 
sentative JoHN M. ASHBROOK, Republican, 
of Ohio.) 

The Tribune has given extended attention 
in its news columns and on its editorial 
page to the 11 titles of the civil rights bill 
which is now before the Senate after ap- 
proval by the House. We did so in the belief 
that there was not 1 person out of 10,000 
who had more than the faintest conception 
of the contents of the bill or the sweeping 
implications and probable effects of this 
legislation. 

At the conclusion of our factual presen- 
tation and parallel editorial comment, we 
opened our pages Sunday to two professors 
of law, one from the University of Chicago, 
one from the Yale law faculty, presenting 
opposing opinions on the merits and con- 
stitutionality of the bill. 

Prof. Philip B. Kurlan spoke for the legis- 
lation. Prot. Robert Bork spoke against it. 

As the legal battle of the century, this 
turned out to be something less than the 
Clay-Liston brawl. It was as if both gladia- 
tors developed sore arms and failed to re- 
spond to the bell for the 7th round. We 
shall not, however, hold up their purses on 
that account. 

Mr. Bork proved a cautious constitutional- 
ist. Mr. Kurland was the Clay of the en- 
gagement, shouting, “I'm the greatest,” and 
to the Tribune, “Eat your words.” He em- 
broidered the occasion by relieving himself 
of some curdled resentments of long stand- 
ing against this newspaper. We think we'll 
survive. 

Among Mr. Kurland's other aspersions was 
that the Tribune, both in its news stories and 
editorial comment, offered the arguments 
only of an of the bill. Should he 
chance to read the debate in the House, to- 
gether with the majority and minority re- 
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ports of the judiciary committee, he will dis- 
cover that the majority coalition offered al- 
most no arguments in support of the con- 
stitutionality of the various provisions. 

It had the votes and chose to avoid con- 
stitutional justification, perhaps for the rea- 
son that the bill was unloaded on the Judi- 
ciary Committee at the last minute by the 
Department of Justice and committee debate 
was limited to 1 minute for both the Demo- 
cratic majority and the Republican minority, 
the leaders of which were both committed 
to the bill, sight unseen. 

The constitutional arguments were thus 
confined to opponents of the bill when de- 
bate began. It is noteworthy that the two 
most effective speeches against the bill were 
made by northern Republicans—Representa- 
tive ASHBROOK, of Ohio, and Representative 
Wyman, of New Hampshire. The benighted 
southerners who opposed the bill signified 
that they at least knew the Constitution 
and the law. They argued intelligently, if 
unavailingly, and were gifted with a humor 
conspicuously absent from the ranks of 
righteousness. 

If we chose, we could throw a little con- 
stitutional law back at Mr. Kurland. He 
ignores the fact that an unreversed Su- 
preme Court decision of 1883 held uncon- 
stitutional a “public accommodations” act 
strikingly similar to that in the present bill, 
except that it was based solely on the 14th 
amendment and did not also appeal to the 
commerce clause. This is the only section 
of the 1964 bill which Mr. Kurland argued at 
length. 

Mr. Kurland cites law to his purpose. We 
could cite Supreme Court decisions on the 
other side, such as the Wilmington Parking 
Authority case of 1961, the Greenville case 
of 1963, the Howard Johnson case of 1959, 
and the “broken package doctrine.” But 
the effort is hardly rewarding. We will con- 
cede Mr. Kurland one thing: any constitu- 
tional question bearing the sacred tag of 
“civil rights” is most likely to find Chief 
Justice Warren and the liberal majority on 
the wrong side of the facts and the law. 

As we have said, the civil rights bill is a 
vast invasion and usurpation on the part 
of the Federal Government of the rights of 
business, individuals, unions, homeowners, 
and everyone else. It has been declared to 
be—we believe truthfully—90 percent con- 
cerned with the extension of Federal power 
and 10 percent with any rights which can 
be so described. It is a distortion of the 
public interest, requiring that 89.9 percent of 
the population accommodate itself to the 
convenience of the remaining 10.1 percent, 
especially as regards privacy, association, and 
choice. If these relinquishments were based 
on sound constitutional command, they 
might be accepted, if not welcomed, but we 
do not find it so. 

The legislation, further, rewards those 
who, by promoting lawbreaking and civil 
clamor, have occasioned much of the do- 
mestic vexation of the country. It is a pay- 
off to a Martin Luther King who says that 
laws not to his satisfaction are to be broken. 
It is appeasement of an AnaM CLAYTON Pow- 
ELL who proclaims, “We've got the white man 
on the run,” and advises Negro citizens to 
“think as a bloc, act as a bloc, and vote as a 
bloc.“ When injunctions of morality are 
invoked, such sentiments are not irrelevant. 

Moreover, the provisions of this bill, if they 
become law, will not prove even a halfway 
house. Demands will mount until constitu- 
tional restrictions become as a broken rub- 
ber band. In time, we shall all be under 
an absolutism that will make the Orwell 
account. of 1984 look like a nursery story 
We predict that nonwhites, who were 3 
steady progress through the amelioration of 
once-hardened attitudes, are going to like 
the outcome as little as whites. 
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Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


$ OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, on March 
25, 1964, Byelorussians throughout the 
world will recall 3 brief years during 
which their nation tasted liberty, and 
will rededicate themselves to the distant 
and cherished goal of lasting independ- 
ence. For today, Byelorussia is one of 
the many captive nations that lie with- 
in the borders of the Soviet Union, and 
Byelorussians are one of the many op- 
pressed peoples who long to free them- 
selves from the yoke of Soviet tyranny. 

For centuries, the Byelorussians have 
constituted an ethnically distinct people 
endowed with their own customs and cul- 
tural traditions and with a strong con- 
sciousness of their separate national des- 
tiny. These traits persisted during three 
centuries of subjugation to the Russian 
Czar. During three centuries the longing 
for national independence never once 
wavered. In 1918, the chance was 
seized, and an independent Byelorussian 
National Republic was proclaimed. The 
totalitarian system which replaced the 
Czarist dictatorship had by no means 
discarded imperial ambitions, however. 
In 1921, the Byelorussian Republic col- 
lapsed before the onslaught of the Red 
Army. Economic exploitation, political 
purges, and enforced cultural assimila- 
tion became brutal everyday realities; 
national independence entered the realm 
of dreams and hopes. Those dreams and 
hopes are still alive; their realization 
must be the aspiration of all people who 
know what it is to live in freedom today. 


Distinguished Service Award of 1964 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to join with the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kiuczyn- 
SKI] in calling the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to a very great honor 
that was conferred this morning on one 
of my colleagues from Massachusetts, 
the Honorable Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr. 

The Distinguished Service Award for 
1964 was conferred upon Congressman 
O’Nertt by the Massachusetts State 
Building and Construction Trades Coun- 
cil. The entire congressional delegation 
from our great Commonwealth was rep- 
resented as our fellow Member received 
this great honor. 

I know of no one who so richly de- 
served the accolades that were heaped 
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upon him by leaders from the executive 
branch, the legislative branch of Gov- 
ernment, and by distinguished labor 
leaders. 

The resolution citing Congressman 
O'NEILL that has been placed in the Rxc- 
ORD speaks eloquently of the service that 
he has given during his 27 years in the 
public life of our State and Nation. 
Speaker McCormack; Lawrence O’Brien, 
special assistant to the President for 
congressional affairs; Mr. C. J. Hag- 
gerty, president of the building and con- 
struction trades department, AFL-CIO; 
Rocco Alberto, president of the Massa- 
chusetts State Council; Senator Edward 
M. Kennedy; and the entire congres- 
sional delegation from the House, joined 
in paying a magnificent tribute to Con- 
gressman O'Neill. 

Massachusetts can be proud of the out- 
standing service he has given to his be- 
loved Commonwealth. All of us are 
proud that he has been singled out for 
this coveted award. 


Congressman Fino Praises Police Captain 
Dunwoody 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, every so often, 
one Man among a group stands out like 
a beacon. Such a person is New York 
City’s Police Capt. Harold J. Dunwoody 
who took command of the 47th police 
precinct in my congressional district 2 
months ago. 

For several years the homeowners and 
residents of this section of my district 
have complained that this precinct, the 
city’s eighth largest in size and the fifth 
largest in population, was too unwieldly 
for one command. They demanded that 
the precinct be broken into two to cope 
with the series of burglaries, robberies, 
vandalism, and other acts of violence. 
The feeling among the constituency was 
that by splitting the precinct it would 
increase law-enforcement efficiency. 

However, Mr. Speaker, when Police 
Captain Dunwoody took over, law en- 
forcement in the area increased appreci- 
ably. He met with taxpayer and home- 
owner groups and convinced them that 
he could do an effective job in the area 
without disrupting the precinct. With 
200 policemen under his command, Cap- 
tain Dunwoody has improved the situa- 
tion in this area of the district. 

Police Commissioner Murphy, who has 
an enviable record in law enforcement, 
is to be commended for his assignment 
of Captain Dunwoody to the 47th pre- 
cinct. 

On behalf of my constituency, more 
particularly those in the 47th precinct, 
I wish to congratulate Captain Dun- 
woody for the results he has accom- 
plished in a relatively short time. 


Address by National Commander of the 
American Legion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
March 24, 1964, Daniel F. Foley, national 
commander of the American Legion, ad- 
dressed the department of South Caro- 
lina in Columbia, S.C. The occasion 
was the spring rally. 

It was my privilege to hear Comman- 
der Foley and I was deeply impressed 
by his remarks. 

The American Legion has throughout 
the years helped carry the fight for the 
veterans of this country. In these re- 
marks, Commander Foley points out 
some of the accomplishments and also 
sets forth some of the goals of the Amer- 
ican Legion. I think that these goals 
should be gone over carefully by all the 
Members of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Foley's address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN Appress By DANIEL F. FOLEY, NATIONAL 
COMMANDER, THE ÅMERICAN LEGION, BEFORE 
DEPARTMENT OF SOUTH CAROLINA, COLUMBIA, 
5.C., Manch 24, 1964 (SPRING RALLY) 
What a pleasure it is to be with my good 

friends of the American Legion of South 

Carolina, the ladies of your fine auxiliary 

and your distinguished guests here at this 

spring rally. 

This Department of South Carolina has 
produced some truly great American Le- 
gionnaires who have helped shape the pro- 
grams and guide the destinies of the Legion, 
not only here at home, but nationally for 
so Many, Many years. 


Here we speak of men such as Past Na-- 


tional Vice Commander Sam Latimer, who 
not only served the Legion in this capacity, 
but who has served long and faithfully as a 
member of our National Public Relations 
Commission and was publicly recognized for 
that service at our 1963 national convention 
in Miami Beach, 

Rev. Feltham James brought great stat- 
ure to the national chaplaincy of the 
Legion and his advice and counsel are widely 
sought and highly respected in the ranks of 
Legion chaplains and elsewhere throughout 
our organization. Your national executive 
committeeman, E. Roy Stone keeps us all in 
line on the floor of the national executive 
committee as chairman of our vital resolu- 
tions subcommittee, 

Here in the department itself, one cannot 
overlook the fine manner in which Depart- 
ment Commander Tom Peden has discharged 
the responsibilities of his office with an able 
assist from Adjutant Page N. Keesee. 

While a department's membership achieve- 
ment is by no means the total measure of 
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how well the department is doing its Jjob— 
it is always an important barometer. 

South Carolina, as of mid-March, ranked 
14th among the 58 departments of the Legion 
in 1964 membership achievement as of that 
date. You had reached more than 88 per- 
cent of your goal for the year. You were in 
easy reach of your 1963 total as of that same 
date, and with only some 2,500 to go to reach 
the goal for this year. 

There is no question in my mind that you 


are going to reach your goal for this year, 


and as close as you are I believe that South 
Carolina and several other departments in 
this same general area of membership 
achievement could go over the top for 1964 
with just a couple of weeks of good solid 
effort. 

Here at approximately the midpoint of 
my term as national commander, I think it 
would be appropriate to talk with you briefly 
about some of the things that have been 
done, and some of the many things yet to 
be done. 

As you know, we recently concluded our 
fourth anual midwinter conference in 
Washington, D.C., with more than 1,200 
Legion leaders from across the Nation shar- 
ing in a series of inspirational, and, I feel, 
highly productive conferences which auger 
well for the future of this American Legion. 

Significant among the accomplishments 
of this session was a pledge by Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrator John S. Gleason, Jr., that the 
VA would continue to work with the Legion 
in our fight to obtain passage of legislation 
providing for reopening of national service 
life insurance. 

This, as you know, has been a major Legion 
legislative objective for some time and we 
were greatly encouraged to learn of the sub- 
stantial support this measure has in official 
Washington. 

While our legislative program is most com- 
prehensive, two other measures which we 
again brought to the attention of the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs are, to us, of 
the utmost importance. 

We strongly reiterated our support of H.R. 
1927 which would improve the death and 
disability pension program which long has 
been in need of revision and we renewed our 
support of H.R. 8009, which has passed the 
House and is now before the Senate for con- 


adequate provision for the care of the aging 
and chronically ill veteran who is in need. 

Our position in these matters may have 
been substantially strengthened by the fact 
that this year we observe the 20th anniver- 
sary of the GI bill of rights, the most com- 
prehensive single piece of veterans’ legisla- 
tion ever enacted. 

To the critics of veterans’ benefits, we were 
able to point to these t facts: 

(1) More than 10%½ million veterans of 
World War II and the Korean war received 
all or part of their advanced education under 
provisions of the GI bill. This program pro- 
vided the Nation with 480,000 engineers, 
402,000 teachers, 165,000 scientists, and 
225,000 doctors, dentists, nurses and other 
skilled technical personnel in allied medical 
fields. 

(2) While the educational provisions of 
this act were but a small portion of the 
total package, it is estimated that, on the 
average, the present annual income of vet- 
erans who benefited from the GI bill in 
this manner is some $2,000 above that of non- 


veterans in similar categories, and the added 
tax revenue from ex-GI’s whose earning 
power has been enhanced has paid the cost 
of the Serviceman’s Readjustment Act in 
full. 

As always, and I reiterated this point to 
the members of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, the American Legion's ob- 
jective is that: “Responsible veterans’ legis- 
lation should express the concern of the pub- 
lic in veterans’ affairs.” 

We can point with pride to past accom- 
plishments in every field of endeavor in 
which we as an organization have been 
concerned for these past 45 years, yet we 
know we can never afford to rest on our 
laurels. To do so would be to place in 
jeopardy those gains which have been 80 
painstakingly made, and to concede that no 
new problems exist. This, of course, is not 
the case. The Legion proposes to move with 
the times and changing times create new and 
often more difficult problems than we al- 
ready have met. One of these, I’m sure, 
confronts us in the field of rehabilitation, for 
I suspect that the problem of the aged and 
aging veteran may, before it is resolved, be 
one of the most rugged with which the 
American Legion has ever dealt. 

Many of you may recall that upon accep- 
tance of the office of national commander, 
which our Miami Beach national conven- 
tion bestowed upon me, I told the assembled 
delegates that I looked forward to my term 
of office as a year of rededication to the 
principles of the American Legion, and a 
year of rediscovery of the fundamentals of 
our priceless American heritage. 

But, rededication and rediscovery are 
meaningless terms unless they are backed 
by strong positive action programs to extend 
the principles of the American Legion into 
those areas where they are most needed— 
and to defend the fundamentals of our 
heritage against all comers, 

As basic as it is to the American Legion, 
our challenge is not in the field of rehabili- 
tation alone, but the challenge is there and 
is as real and as demanding in every other 
area in which the Legion seeks to serve— 
Americanism, national security, and child 
welfare. 

The American Legion believes it is so es- 
sential that this Nation be prepared to speak 
from a position of strength to those who 
understand no other language. Certainly, 
we are in favor of any effort to reduce in- 
ternational tensions—efforts that will be 
binding upon all parties concerned—but un- 
less and until we see some concrete evidence 
of good intent on the part of the Commu- 
nists, we cannot afford to relax our vigil or 
to permit any weakening of our own struc- 
ture of national defense and security. 

The shooting down of two unarmed Amer- 
ican training planes in the Berlin area in 
the of some 6 weeks does not look 
like a well-intentioned effort to live together 
in peace as peace-loving people would in- 
terpret it. The crew of the first plane shot 
down was killed. Now the three-man crew 
of the second plane, to the best of our 
knowledge, is held captive by the Commu- 
nists. Our State Department has made de- 
mands for the safe return of the three Air 
Force officers, and we of the American Legion 
believe no stone should be left unturned 
until these men who risk their lives on the 
frontiers of freedom are safely returned to 
us. 
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Provocative incidents in the Caribbean 
and Latin American areas stirred up Fidel 
Castro, the Kremlin's puppet in the Western 
Hemisphere, such as the fishing boat inci- 
dents and the shutting off of water supplies 
to our naval base at Guantanamo Bay, are 
not considered peaceful overtures by peace- 
loving people. 

Stepped-up efforts of the Communist Viet- 
cong to overthrow the Government of South 
Vietnam certainly is no friendly overture. 
The seriousness with which the United 
States views this situation is seen in the 
fact that Defense Secretary McNamara re- 
cently conducted a personal survey of con- 
ditions in South Vietnam, another of the 
frontiers of freedom where young Americans 
dally risk their lives in the battle to stem 
the tide of communisni. 

The defense of freedom involves many 
complex considerations Including our rights 
in Berlin; our assistance to the Government 
of South Vietnam and the presence of the 
Castro regime in Cuba. It is the view of the 
American Legion that our rights in Berlin 
are nonnegotiable; that the continued pres- 
ence of our military advisers in South Viet- 
mam is necessary to defend freedom in 
southeast Asia, and that the early elimina- 
tion of the Castro regime from Cuba is 
necessary to protect the security of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

These matters of which I have spoken 
thus far concern primarily our national se- 
curity and rehabilitation programs, and we 
are, of course, just as concerned with the 
continuing service that must be rendered by 
our great programs of Americanism and 
child welfare. 

We have pending several matters of vital 
importance in the field of Americanism, in- 
cluding the subject of prayer in the public 
schools and the permitting of known Com- 
munists to speak on the campuses of our 
State-supported colleges and universities. 

The Legion has strong stands in both 
instances as we support a constitutional 
amendment that would permit prayer and 
Bible reading of a voluntary nature in our 
schools, and we are unalterably opposed to 
providing a public forum, cloaked in the 
aura of respectability accorded to the con- 
cept of academic freedom, on the campuses 
of our tax-supported colleges and universities. 

The Legion opposes neither free speech 
nor academic freedom nor, for that matter, 
freedom in any form. 

It is the view of the American Legion that 
We are under no legal or moral obligation to 
provide a public forum to the known Com- 
munist for the spreading of an alien ideology, 
devoid of truth, among impressionable 
young minds. The concept of free speech 
does not mean license. 

Those who believe that under the con- 
cept of “academie freedom” that known Com- 
munists should be permitted the forum of 
our tax-supported colleges, have the grave 
responsibility to consider the results of this 
calculated academic risk. 

In the years since 1925, when our national 
child welfare program was formalized, 
Legionnaires and members of affiliated or- 
ganizations have contributed more than 
$185 million of their own funds to the cause 
of a “square deal for every child.” 

The work of our child welfare founda- 
tion, with a fraction of those expenditures, 
in the form of grant-in-aid to research proj- 
ects already underway has done much to 
enhance medical and scientific knowledge 
in the field of preventive medicine to the 
benefit of all American youth. 

I know you share with me the conviction 
that the American Legion has much to offer 
America, and I'm confident that you share 
with me the determination that this creat 
land shall always receive the benefit of the 
very best we have to cive. y 

We believe that continued devotion to the 
achievement of those objectives to which 
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the American Legion set its heart and hand 
some 45 years ago is the very best way for 
us to serve the causes which all of us hold 
so dear, and to preserve the priceless heritage 
that is ours because we belong to the land 
of the free. 

Having set our hearts and our minds to 
the accomplishment of these objectives, 
there is no force on earth that can deter 
us, and I believe we shall have the blessings 
of a higher power If we seek our objectives 
with the unselfish motivation of service to 
God and to our fellow man. 


Stormy Day in New York City Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
was shocked to read the following article 
in the Tuesday, March 24, issue of the 
New York Herald Tribune. Certainly, 
the matter of violence and lack of disci- 
pline in the New York City school system 
is one to cause grave concern. The 
Members of the Congress will understand 
what I mean when they read this article 
which I insert in the Recorp under leave 
heretcfore granted. 

STORMY Day IN SCHOOLS— TEACHER STONED— 
THIRD TIME 
(By Joseph Michalak) 4 

This time they used tomatoes as well as 
fists—including those of an allegedly drunk- 
en boy—during one of the toughest days on 
teachers since the current wave of assaults 
by pupils last month. 

Altogether, six teachers—two of them in 
one Manhattan school—were attacked yes- 
terday. In addition, the board of education 
reported the stoning of another teacher last 
Friday—the third such attack against the 
teacher this month. 

The highest 1-day total of attacks on 
teachers is seven on March 6. Yesterday's 
outbreak and the Friday attack resulted in 
the arrests and suspensions of 11 students.. 

In another incident yesterday, apparently 
not related to the teacher situation, a 16- 
year-old Brooklyn student leaped from the 
fourth-floor ledge of John Jay High School, 
Seventh Avenue and Fourth Street. But she 
was caught in a police net waiting below, and 
suffered only minor bruises and shock. 

The girl had danced and paraded on the 
ledge for more than an hour while resisting 
the efforts of priests, friends, school officials, 
and police to coax her down. She was iden- 
tified as Yvonne Burgess, a sophomore, who 
lives at 129 St. Mark's Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The teacher attacked by stone throwers 
Friday was Gabriel Neiman, 22, in his second 
year as a substitute at Public School 30, 
Brook Avenue and 14Ist Street, the Bronx. 
He was struck outside the school by stones 
thrown by two pupils, both about 13 years 
old, who were held on charges of felonious 
assault and suspended from school. 

Mr, Neiman, the board sald, was previously 
attacked on March 2 and 6—in each case 
by a boy who was subsequently suspended. 
The one on the 6th did not previously men- 
tion the hurling of stones. 

The victim of the tomato attack yesterday 
was William M, Phipps, 32, who was ap- 
pointed a music teacher at Junior High 
School 120, at Madison Avenue and 120th 
Street only a month ago. He was attacked 
at 315 p.m. by four boys, about 14 years old, 
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while on his way to the subway station at 
125th Street. 

Earlier yesterday the school’s assistant 
principal, Neal Farber, 50, was threatened by 
a 16-year-old pupil who had been sent to his 
Office for using abusive language in a reme- 
dial reading class. Police sald the boy had 
threatened “to get“ Mr. Farber. The boy 
was arrested and, school officials said, will 
be suspended. 

At Benjamin Franklin High School, Pleas- 
ant Avenue and 116th Street, Peter D. 
Golden, 35, an industrial arts teacher, was 
struck in the jaw by a 16-year-old boy who, 
police said, had entered the school in an 
intoxicated condition. The boy, who school 
Officials said was a chronic truant, punched 
Mr. Golden after the teacher stopped him in 
the hall. In other incidents yesterday: 

Mrs. Gloria S. Schwartz, 26, at PS 177, 
Monroe and Market Streets, Manhattan, was 
struck by a girl as she tried to break up an 
argument between the girl and another 
female pupil. 7 

Fred Nauman, 34, a general science teach- 
er at Junilor High School 271, Hopkinson 
Avenue and Fulton Street, Brooklyn, was 
bitten by a boy who objected to Mr. Nau- 
man's asking him about the validity of a 
late pass to class. 

Richard D. Hewitt, 35, a teacher at Lafay- 
étte High School, Benson Avenue and Bay 
43d Street, Brooklyn, was struck in the face 
twice by a 17-year-old boy. The first punch 
was thrown after the teacher had closed a 
window the boy had opened without permis- 
sion. The second punch came on the way 
to the principal's office. 

At John Jay High School, the Burgess girl 
gave virtually the entire Park Slope district 
fits before jumping into the police net at 
4:55 p.m. 

Clad in a black raincoat, skirt, and sweater, 
she opened a window and clambercti out on 
the ledge. 

Two fire companies and two police emer- 
gency squads came to the scene. When a 
net was stretched below from the third floor 
and firemen began to climb down toward 
her from the fifth floor, she Jumped. 

The girl landed on her head and right 
shoulder in the third floor net. She was 
taken to Long Island College Hospital for 
treatment and then to Kings County Hospi- 
tal for observation. 


Mrs. Peter H. Bergson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATA OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
when I first came to the Senate, I was 
an active participant in the work of 
supporting the American League for a 
Free Palestine, an organization of Amer- 
ican citizens of all faiths and back- 
grounds, headed by the former senior 
Senator from Iowa, Guy M. Gillette. It 
was our contention that the land of 
Palestine should be freed and returned 
to the Hebrew people as a matter of 
common justice, and in this connection 
we urged an American foreign policy 
which would back the militant Palestine 
underground of those days. 

This was not Zionism, but simple com- 
mon sense Americanism. I remember 
traveling across the country making 
speeches and going to meetings, rallies, 
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pageants, and protest demonstrations, 

This was the issue which touched us all. 

It aroused us. I want to report, after 

the passage of many years, that this 

freedom fight for Palestine is one of my 
most vivid and cherished personal mem- 
ories. My greatest satisfaction came 
from the association with the people who 
were involved. The brightest youth, the 
finest writers and stars of the theater, 
and the creative talent of America 
joined with us to help in a small way 
those who were carrying on the fight. 

In all this, two young American girls 
from Kansas City—Betty and Rose 
Keane—remain particularly vivid to me. 
Rose, the older sister, worked in Wash- 
ington, and across the land, helping to 
organize and vitalize this great public 
outcry for freedom. Her younger sister, 
Betty, not only helped here, but also 
went abroad to the active scene, to the 
displaced persons camps, to help orga- 
nize the exodus, and finally to Israel, 
where, she married Peter H. Bergson, the 
brilliant Palestinian leader who was head 
of the Hebrew Committee for National 
Liberation. 

Mr. President, I recite these sketchy 
facts because on March 2, Betty Berg- 
son died at the age of 45 in a New York 
hospital. The few facts I recite inno way 
tell of my deep sense of loss and my per- 
sonal sadness. But there is some com- 
fort in knowing that the work of this 
young American girl endures as an ex- 
ample to the youth of today, to all who 
may be listless and without a sense of 
dedication, To those, I commend the 
life of Betty Bergson. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor» an article from the New York 
Times of March 4: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mas. P. H. Bercson, War REFUGEE Aw 
LEADER IN EFFORTS FOR Jews IN EUROPE Is 
DEAD at 45 
Mrs. Betty Bergson, who as Betty Keane 

helped to organize efforts for Jewish 

in World War II and a 1947 blockade run- 

ning attempt to send Jews into Palestine, 

died at New York Hospital Monday. Her age 

was 45. 

She was the wife of Peter H. Bergson, in- 
vestment broker, who was chairman of the 
Hebrew Committee for National Liberation 
here during the Palestine mandate. The 
committee was associated with the Irgun 
Zvai Leumi underground. 

Mrs. Bergson’s original name was Betty 
Caplan. She was born in Kansas City and 
went to the University of Missouri. In 1939 
she came to New York and helped to organize 
a conference that led to the Emergency Com- 
mittee to Save the Jewish People of Europe. 

She was a staff member of that committee 
whose cochairmen included Mr. Bergson and 
Ben Hecht, the author. Later she became 
a consultant to the War Refugee Board, set 
up by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
an expert for the U.S. prosecution staff at 
the Nuremberg war crimes trials. 

While in Germany, Mrs. Bergson helped 
to organize transport to France for 625 Jews, 
former concentration camp prisoners who 
had visas for various Latin American coun- 
tries. on trains supplied by U.S. military au- 
thorities. 

When they reached Port de Bouc, however, 
they boarded an 800-ton American yacht, re- 
named the Ben Hecht, which made a run for 
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Palestine in defiance of the British blockade. 
The ship was caught by the British Navy 
and impounded in Haifa in March 1947. The 
refugees were taken to detention in Cyprus 
but moved to Israel after the State was 
created, 

Three years before the Ben Hecht's ill- 
fated journey, Mr. Bergson had set up the 
Hebrew Committee for National Liberation 
with an “embassy” in Washington, vainly 
seeking Allied recognition as a government- 
in-exile over opposition of other Zionist 
groups. After Israel was established in 1948, 
he was elected a member of the first Knesset 
(Parliament). 

Miss Keane also went to Israel and they 
were married there in 1950. In 1953 Mr. 
Bergson resigned from the Knesset, and the 
couple returned here, making their home 
since then at 146 Central Park West. Mr. 
Bergson, whose original name was Hilel Kook, 
operates H. Kook & Co. at 54 Wall Street. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. Bergson 
is survived by two daughters, Astra and Re- 
becca; her mother, Mrs. Fannie Caplan; two 
sisters, Mrs. Marshall MacDuffie and Mrs. 
Abraham Brody, and two brothers, Harry 
Caplan and Maj. Leon Caplan, USAF. 


The Shadow of a Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, on Friday, February 21, 1964, 
the Nashville Tennessean published a 
guest column by my friend, Fred Cloud, 
of the Methodist Board of Education, in 
Nashville. I commend the column to 
my colleagues and under leave to extend 
my remarks include this column, entitled 
“The Shadow of a Man.” 

Tue SHADOW OF A MAN 
(By Fred Cloud) 


“An institution is the lengthened shadow 
of one man,” Ralph Waldo Emerson once 
wrote. In February each year, we Americans 
pause to reflect on the lengthening shadow 
of George Washington—surveyor, soldier, 
first President of the United States. 

Stories of the cherry tree variety about the 
young George's truthfulness cause us to 
smile. And the portraits of Washington on 
the 1-cent stamp and the $1 bill are so fa- 
miliar that we cease to see them. 

But we need to remind ourselves that such 
unquestioned integrity should not be taken 
for granted, It is not too common. It is 
always something to marvel at, and to be 
thankful for. 

The presence of the lighted Washington 
Monument piercing the night sky in the city 
that bears his name is a reminder to every 
generation of American political leaders, 
that government in a democracy is a sacred 
trust. Political power is placed in the hands 
of elected leaders, not for their personal ad- 
vantage, but for the common welfare. Graft 
and corruption are seen in their true light 
when compared with the selfless service of 
America’s Founding Fathers. 

So what? What difference does an 18th- 
century political leader make to you and me 
today? 

Simply this: ideals such as honesty, in- 
tegrity, and selfless service do not change 
with the passing of centuries—whether 2 
or 20. In 1964, we need the dream of 
freedom that sustained George Washington 
and that accounts for much of America’s 
greatness. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, of the 
many eulogies to the late President Ken- 
nedy, few have been as affecting and 
have moved me as deeply as the tribute 
paid by Rabbi Louis Finkelstein, chan- 
cellor of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America, in New York. This 
was the eulogy Rabbi Finkelstein de- 
livered 2 days after the tragic hour in 
which the President met his death. 

I ask unanimous consent to- have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
Rabbi Finkelstein’s eulogy as it appeared, 
in the Torch, published by the National 
Federation of Jewish Men’s Clubs, win- 
ter 1964. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JOHN F. KENNEDY 
(By Louis Finkelstein) 

The President of the United States of 
America at best leads a martyr’s life. It isa 
supreme tragedy when he also meets a 
martyr’s death. “How are the mighty fallen 
in the midst of battle.“ (II Samuel, 1: 27) 

The whole world joins our Nation in its 
grief and its sense of shock. The head of 
the leading state of this world, working for a 
unified country, equality of all citizens, peace 
for all men, has been cut down in the midst 
of his labors. 

Transcending even this great grief for the 
calamity that has befallen our Nation and 
the world, there is the heartrending sadness 
at the destruction of a human being. For 
even the loss of the humblest man is, ac- 
cording to the rabbis, like the destruction of 
a whole world. Who can possibly know what 
might have been in store for John F. Kennedy 
in the years to come, both as President and, 
after he ceased to be President, when he 
would have become one of the sages of the 
world, giving his advice to other Presidents, 
to our Nation, and to mankind at large. 

Here was a man with a wife, children, aged 
parents, brothers and sisters—all of whom 
are stricken with grief. Rabbi Akiba used to 
say that when a man meets death through 
violence, the very image of God Is diminished, 
He meant, of course, that God is present in 
each of us, and as any human being is cut off, 
to that extent God may be said—if one may 
use those words—to have had His image 
diminished, But he may also have meant 
something else—that it is only as the image 
of God is diminished that crimes of violence 
can possibly occur. 

There may be some primitive peoples 
among whom there d no violence. But gen- 
erally speaking, primitive man was given to 
destroying his neighbor, as we are told in 
the very first chapters of Genesis. As civili- 
zation developed, respect for life increased. 
And one of the great stimuli toward this re- 
spect for human life were the influences de- 
riving from the Hebrew prophets. 

Each of us is responsible for what happens 
to our neighbor, and, as we think of what 
happened in Dallas, perhaps we ought to 
reflect on our own contribution to this dis- 
aster. If a man is unbalanced, perhaps we 
failed to care for him. If he is uneducated, 
perhaps we failed to teach him. If he is 
deprived and neglected, perhaps we have 
failed to help him. For otherwise how could 
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it be that America, standing at the very apex 
of civilization in so many respects, and where 
religion is flourishing as it never did before, 
should also be the scene of so much hatred 
and so much violence? 

It is the thought of what each of us has 
falled to do that comes to us with great 
solemnity at this moment, and makes us 
realize the importance of carrying on the 
work of John F. Kennedy, who was so de- 
voted to the eradication of hatred among 
men. Is it not ironical that he should have 
met his death on this trip to Texas, which 
he made in the very cause of the eradication 
of violence and hatred? 

Our duty now must be to resolve to carry 
forward the work he so nobly began and to 
pray for the Divine guidance for President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, on whom so much de- 
pends both for our Nation and the world. 
For does not the Book of Proverbs tell us that 
the hearts of kings and princes are in the 
hands of God? We think of the bereaved 
widow, the orphaned children, the mourning 
parents, sisters and brothers, and the mourn- 
ing Nation and the world with sympathy, 
with prayer that God may give them all 
strength to meet the calamity that has be- 
fallen them and all of us, and the fortitude 
needed to carry on the unfinished work 
which lies before us—to bring about a 
greater civilization, in which violence will 
not be. 

We must create a greater America, which 
will rise in its moral and religious standards 
to the heights which the prophets held out 
for mankind. We must strive for a nobler 
age, when men like John F. Kennedy can 
live out their lives in peace, rendering the 
service they seek to do, and they are destined 
to do. As for John F. Kennedy himself, he 
served his Nation and mankind well—alas, 
only for a brief time—and now he has his 
reward with his Father and his God. May 
his soul be bound up in the bonds of life, 
with the God whom he loved and whom he 
served. 


Sermon of Rt. Rev. Msgr. John L. Storm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include a sermon of Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
L. Storm of the All Hallows Church in 
La Jolla, Calif., which was given by him 
on the third Sunday in Lent: 

Sermon sr Rr. Rey. Mscr. JOHN L. Storm, 
- "THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT” 

In one of the best missals for laymen, the 
St. Andrew's Missal, there is today a subtitle 
appropriate to the 1 just read. This 
subtitle is in question form, “Is Satan Still 
Real?“ 

The answer tells us how very real he ls: yes, 
and how powerful. Satan is such a challenge 
todny because of what he did not lose when 
he was banished as an angel from heaven to 
become a devil in hell. Satan was a spirit; 
that he remains. He was also a pure spirit, 
by which quality he knew men's present and 
past. These he continues to know. Satan 
Was as an angel very real; as a devil he is 
Just as real. 

When Beelzebub, the Prince of Devils, is 
mentioned in today’s gospel, it is fitting that 
Jésus follow up with the theme song of 
Satan: division, confusion, Christ said, 
“Every kingdom divided against itself is 
heading for ruin—each house collapsing on 
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its neighbor * * * he that does not gather 
with Me, scatters,” You notice that the 
word in this latter quotation is not “gather” 
it- is “Me’—Christ. So that, whatever is not 
done for and in Christ, can only scatter. 
Today's gospel is the loud reply to people 


who try to compromise sin with virtue, Christ 


with Satan, Christianity with communism. 
No matter how you try to paint the coexist- 
ence of the two, they aré like oil and water. 
They just don't mix. 

How eloquently Jesus expressed this in 
this very same gospel. So long as a strong 
man fully armed is guarding his own palace, 
his goods are undisturbed; but when a 
stronger than he comes against him and de- 
feats him, he takes away all the armor he 
relied on and shares out his spoils.” To 
country after country such a fate has oc- 
curred ever since November 16, 1933, when 
by U.S. recognition of Communist Russia we 
gave them a place among the nations of the 
world and thereby armed them for conquest. 
Communism has proved stronger than any 
and all opponents and its program of weak- 
ening and confusing its enemies has suc- 
ceeded on every side. Christ's words have 
been frighteningly accurate: “The enemy 
takes away all the armor the victim has 
relied on, and the enemy shares out his 
spoils.” 

While we do not hate Communists, we do 
hate their beliefs and their policies, for their 
teachings are Satan’s own. An awe-struck 
United States stands along the side of the 
road today, not because its program is in- 
ferior to the Soviets, for the program of a 
nation originally dedicated to God never 
takes second place to that of a nation that 
Geletes God. We have lost so much footing 
for the reason that in the words of Christ 
* * * we have not gathered with Him, and 
so we have scattered. 

The master of division has been working 
out on America for a long time. Proof of his 
amazing accomplishment has been the 
triumph achieved when our own President 
was murdered by a Communist, and the con- 
fusion within our land came instantly to an 
all-time high. In fact, it has never sub- 
sided, for men of supposed intelligence are 
still blaming the assassination on every 
agency except the communistic one that 
perpetrated it. 

In a situation of this type, how can we 
start to win? I can assure you we will 
never win through soft talk, compromise, or 
sellout. We win if we are a nation in 
Christ; a nation that proclaims His Name; 
a nation that lives as Christ bade us live, 
not half good and half bad but all good; a 
nation which will proudly include God rather 
than rule that His name grow silent. 

Now for those of you who would like to 
think that communism is a political subject 


which ought not be discussed from the pul- 


pit. The logical corollary to that is that 
sin should not be discussed from the pulpit. 

Satan is, remember, very real. So is his 
creed, communism. We wish they were not 
real, but they are. And so, we ‘take our 
choice. We scatter with Satan or we gather 
with Christ. 


Proposed Amendment to U.S. Constitu- 
tion To Permit Voluntary School 
Prayer and Bible Reading 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
was much pleased to read in the March 
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1964 issue of the American Legion mag- 
azine that the American Legion is sup- 
porting efforts to have the U.S. Consti- 
tution amended for the purpose of over- 
turning recent U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions which attempt to prohibit 
prayers and Bible reading in our schools. 
I commend the American Legion for this 
strong stand against the secularist drive 
to make America a godless nation. This 
stand is in keeping with the American 
Legion's dedication to God and country. 
It makes me even prouder of my long 
association with this great and patriotic 
organization. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle entitled Constitutional Amend- 
ment To Permit Voluntary School Prayer 
and Bible Reading Locked in Commit- 
tee: Legion Supports Discharge Peti- 
tion,” published in the American Legion 
magazine, be printed in the Appendix 
to the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
zas follows: 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT To PERMIT VOL- 
UNTARY SCHOOL PRAYER AND BIBLE READ- 
ING LOCKED IN COMMITTEE: LEGION SUP- 
PoRTS DISCHARGE PETITION 


The American Legion has joined in a 
movement in Congress for a discharge peti- 
tion to force out of the House Judiciary 
Committee a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment. * * * The amendment, identified as 
House Joint Resolution 693, would guar- 
antee voluntary prayer and Bible reading in 
public schools and other public places, and 
forbid judicial or legislative prohibition of 
references to God on such things as coins, 
paper money, etc. 

The legion is urging its members and all 
Americans interested in such a constitu- 
tional amendment to ask their Representa- 
tives in the House to sign peti- 
tion No. 3 in order to move the resolution 
out of the Judiciary Committee onto the 
floor of the House. 

A discharge petition, though seldom used, 
is authorized by the rules of the House to 
permit a majority to move a bill out of the 
committee which is disposed not to report it 
out. The American Legion has sup- 
ported discharge petitions only a few times 
in its history. * As of February 4, there 
were 134 Representatives who had signed 
the petition, and 84 more signatures were 
needed to provide the required majority of 
218 out. of 435 Members of the House. 

Supreme Court decisions in 1962 and 1963 
led directly to the movement to amend the 
Constitution. A New York case in 1962 
stepped New York State from prescribing a 
prayer to be read in the schools, on the 
ground that this was a mixing of church and 
state. Later a New York board of education 
decision interpreted this to mean that even 
if all the parents of children in a classroom 
wished a prayer of which they approved to 
be read, it could not be. A New York dis- 
trict court denied this interpretation, but its 
ruling may go to a higher court. A 1963 
Supreme Court decision ruled that even if 
a school would excuse any objectors from 
participating in school prayer or Bible read- 
ings, the school still could not conduct such 
religious exercises, The Court here went 
beyond the conflict of church and state and 
into the field of psychology by basing the 
decision in part on a belief that it would be 
humiliating for an objector to excuse him- 
self. It entered the field of voluntary stù- 
dent participation in school religious ob- 
servances and found against it. 
sions in turn led to a rash of actions and 
proposals to remove the phrase “under God” 
from the Pledge of Allegiance and challenges 
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to “In God we trust” on coinage and other 
government issue. 

The American Legion and numerous Mem- 
bers of the House have not challenged the 
decision forbidding compulsory joining in 
prayer prescribed by a State. But they have 
taken the position that a Constitution guar- 
anty of voluntary participation in school 
and oher public religious exercises is now 
necessary, while any attempt to legislate a 
prohibition of Government use of the word 
“Goa” is an attempt to legislate atheism. 
Both matters are seen as an Interference of 
the state in religion rather than being guar- 
antees of religious freedom. 

Numerous resolutions for a constitutional 
amendment died in the Judiciary Commit- 
tee in the last (87th) Congress. In the first 
session of the present (88th) Congress, 131 
joint resolutions for such an amendment 
were introduced, with indications that either 
no hearings would be held on them by the 
Judiciary Committee or that hearings would 
be held too late to permit any action in this 
Congress. 

Last September 10, Congressman FRANK J. 
Becker, of New York, in consultation with 
many colleagues, introduced House Joint 
Resolution 693 as s sort of. master proposal, 
whose key passage is: 

“Nothing in the Constitution shall be 
deemed to prohibit the offering, reading from, 
or listening to prayers or Biblical Scriptures 
in any public school or government institu- 
tion or place, if participation is voluntary. 
Nothing in the Constitution shall be deemed 
to prohibit making reference to belief in, re- 
liance upon, or invoking the aid of God or 
a Supreme Being in any governmental, or 
public document, proceeding, activity, cere- 
mony, school, institution, or place, or upon 
any coinage, currency, or obligation of the 
United States.” 

Becker also introduced discharge petition 
No. 8 to force House Joint Resolution 693 
out of committee. The American Legion, 
which at its last convention endorsed a con- 
stitutional amendment to guarantee yolun- 

school and other public prayer and 
Bible reading, threw its backing to the pro- 
posals sponsored by Representative BECKER. 

If the proposal clears the Congress it will 
still require approval of three-quarters of 
the State legislatures before becoming a part 
of the Constitution. 


A Hidden Trap in the Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, an article 
in the Washington Evening Star of 
March 16 calls attention to a provision 
in the recently passed tax bill which may 
turn out to be a source of great distress 
to a large number of taxpayers next 
spring as well as a disturbing influence 
on the economy. I refer to the immedi- 
ate reduction to 14 percent of the with- 
holding rate and the impact this will have 
in reducing refunds of many taxpayers 
next spring and increasing required tax 
payments of many others. 3 

My colleagues on the Joint Economi 
Committee and I called attention to this 
problem in January and again in the 
minority views to the Joint Economic 
Committee annual report earlier this 
month. Since that time, increasing at- 
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tention has been paid to the effects of 
that change in the individual taxpayer 
and the economy. 

Under unanimous consent I insert the 
Evening Star article containing a ques- 
tion-and-answer discussion of this prob- 
lem in the Rxcon at this point: 

UNDERWITHHOLDING To BRING TAXPAYER 

Wors Nxxr Yzar 


Because of changes and delay in enacting 
the tax cut law, the taxes withheld from 
paychecks will fall about $800 million short 
of meeting the actual 1964 tax bills of Amer- 
icans. 

Millions of taxpayers will get smaller re- 
funds than usual a year from now, and a 
good many—especially in middle and upper 
income brackets—will owe Uncle Sam more 
money. 

The Treasury and the Internal Revenue 
Service are being bombarded with questions 
about why this underwithholding happened, 
what it means to individual taxpayers and 
the economy in general, and why steps were 
not taken to avoid the discrepancy. 

Here are some of the questions and the an- 
swers given by tax officials and other ex- 


perts: 

Question. Are all taxpayers being under- 
withheld? 

Answer. No, not nearly all. For the great 
majority of taxpayers, especially at lower 
income levels, the withholding will cover tax 
ability. More people will get refunds than 
will have to pay extra. 

Question. Which ones are likely to feel 
the pinch? 

Answer. In general, those with incomes 
upward of $9,000 to $10,000 a year. The 
higher the salary, the less likely that with- 
holding will be adequate. 

t 2 How will underwithholding be 
elt? 

Answer. Many of the 40 million taxpayers 
who usually get refunds will get smaller 
ones. Some will get none. Others will end 
the tax year owing Uncle Sam money. Near- 
ly all those who now have to make addi- 
tional payments—about 20 million taxpay- 
ers—will make larger ones. 

Question. How hard will it hit? 

Answer. At $15,000 income, a married tax- 
payer wtih two children and $2,500 of item- 
ized deductions was underwithheld $5 for 
1963. For 1964, even though his taxes are 
lower, he will be about $165 underwith- 
held. 

Question. What about higher incomes? 

Answer. At $25,000 income, a couple with 
two dependents and itemized deuctions to- 
taling $4,000 will be underwithheld by 
$1,020; they were $780 underwithheld in 1963. 

Question. What about single persons? 
And those who don't itemize but take the 
standard deduction? 

Answer. As always, the underwithhoiding 
is more pronounced for those with fewer 
exemptions or lower deductions for interest, 
State taxes, medical care and so on. 

Question. Is this because the tax cut is 
smaller than was announced? 

Answer. No. But many will find it is not 
as big as it looks on their paychecks. 

Question. Why does it happen? 

Answer. The withholding rate is now only 
14 percent. The actual tax rate is higher; 
and since it becomes progressively steeper 
át higher income levels, the gap widens as 
income increases. 

Question. Wasn't the gap foreseen? 

Answer. In the original tax cut plan it 
was not so large. That called for reducing 
the old 18 percent withholding rate to 15 per- 
cent in the first year and 14 percent in 1965. 

Question. Why was it changed to 14 per- 
cent from the start? 

Answer. Congress didn't move fast enough 
to get the reduction started at New Year's. 
For 2 months of 1964, taxes were withheld 
at the old rate, 18 percent. President John- 
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son that the rate be dropped to 14 
percent for the last 10 months of the year. 

Question. Why? 

Answer. So that taxpayers, over the full 
year, would get about the same tax as was 
originally planned for 1964; and the economy 
would get the same stimulus in spite of the 
legislative delay. Congress readily agreed. 

ADJUSTED NEXT YEAR 


Question. Couldn't the rate have been 
set at 15 percent, with refunds at the year- 
end to make up the difference? 

Answer. It could have. But then millions 
of taxpayers would have been overwithheld. 
They would not have received the full benefit 
of tax reduction until a year from now. And 
the spur to business and employment would 
have been lessened. 

Question. Couldn't some fractional rate 
have been set, to come out closer to even? 
Or couldn't the lower withholding rate be 
applied to low-income taxpayers and a higher 
rate to high-income taxpayers? 

Answer. Theoretically either would have 
been possible, but there are practical difficul- 
ties. Employers are used as tax collectors 
under the withholding system, and many 
would find it difficult and costly, if not im- 
possible, to administer fractional or multiple 
withholding rates. And there's another rea- 
son. 

Question. What's that? 

Answer. The wide discrepancy lasts only 
1 year. In 1965 the second stage of the 
tax cut takes effect, and the income tax rates 
will move down somewhat closer to the with- 
holding rate. 

Question. But the withholding remains 
the same in 1965? 

Answer. That's right. The employee's take- 
home pay will stay just the same as now; 
the withholding will still be at 14 per cent. 

Question. Won’t a lot of people be disap- 
pointed to find out there isn't any further 
tax cut coming in 1965? 

Answer. Quite possibly. The only added 
benefit for the average person in 1965 is that 
he'll get the benefit of tax reduction for 12 
months of the year instead of 10. 

Question. Was there a political reason to 
underwithhold in an election year, making 
the first-year tax cut look bigger than it is? 


NO SETBACK SEEN - 


Answer. Some Republicans have charged 
that Mr. Johnson wants to heat up the econ- 
omy to insure reelection. They contend it 
may be overheated, with a resulting risk of 
inflation and a recession in 1965. Admin- 
istration officials deny there is either politi- 
cal motivation or grave inflationary threat. 
The full benefit of tax reduction will not 
be felt for 2 or 3 years, they contend, and 
serious price pressures won't be felt until 
much more idie machinery and manpower 
is put to work. 

Question. But isn’t there danger of a busi- 
ness letdown next year, when people have to 
write checks for the taxes not withheld? 

Answer. The business advance could be 
slowed up if a lot of people who planned to 


money to Uncle Sam instead. 
ment economists foresee no setback; the up- 
ward movement should be strong enough to 
absorb this relatively minor flow.of money to 
the Treasury. 

Question, Some $800 million doesn't sound 
minor. 

Answer. But many if not most of those 
seriously affected will have cushioned the 
blow by having their withholdings enlarged 
throughout the year, or by making quarterly 
tax payments big enough to offset the under- 
withholding. 

Question. How can I figure out whether I 
should increase my withholding? 

Answer. Compare your paycheck stub now 
with the one you received before the new 
rates took effect; a little arithmetic will show 
your total withholding for this year. Then 
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use the new 1964 schedule of tax rates, avail- 
able from IRS offices and at post offices and 
banks, and make an advance estimate of your 
actual tax for this year. The difference is 
the amount you'll have to pay in addition 
to withholding. 

Question. Then what do I do about it? 

Answer. You could, ask your employer to 
drop one or more of your exemptions; that 
is, tell him not to count your wife, or one or 
more of the children. Each exemption 
dropped adds over $90 a year to your with- 
holdings. 

DROPPED EXEMPTION HELPS 

Question. That wouldn’t be enough, in 
many cases. 

Answer. True. The other method is 
simply to ask your employer to increase the 
withholding by an arbitrary amount. Most 
companies will do so, if the amount is in 
multiples of $5 to simplify the bookkeeping— 
$5, or $10, or $25, and so on. 

Question. But if the underwithholding 
will be smaller in 1965, I might want: to 
change it back again a year from now. 

Answer. Yes. Many will prefer, for this 
year, to make a declaration of estimated tax 
and then make quarterly payments to cover 
the underwithholding. 

Question. Will I be penalized if I fail to 
keep my tax payments current and wind 
up the year making a lump payment to 
TRS? 


Answer. Probably not. The rules demand 
quarterly payments if the underwitholding 
exceeds $40. But IRS rarely takes action 
against a taxpayer who slips up unless he 
also is violating some other part of the tax 
law. 


Opposition to So-Called Civil Rights Leg- 
islation by Chamber of Commerce of 
Conway, S.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM 


THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
was very much pleased to receive in my 
office this week a resolution which has 
been adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Conway, S.C., voicing its oppo- 
sition to the so-called civil rights legis- 
lation now being debated in the U.S. 
Senate. I commend the members of the 
Conway Chamber of Commerce for this 
strong stand in favor of freedom and 
against centralization of power in Wash- 
ington. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 

-tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION BY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
Conway, 8.C. 

Whereas our country is based on a free so- 
ciety, which allows free economic competi- 
tion, free political competition, and free so- 
cial choice; and 

Whereas the civil rights bill, as written, 
would be detrimental to our country and all 

ot its citizens; and 

Whereas we believe that this country in- 
cluding all races, will develop faster under a 
free society than it will under a controlled 
society, which the civil rights bill will pro- 
mote: Now therefore, be it 


/ 
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Resolved, That the Conway Chamber of 
Commerce of Conway, 8.C., respectfully 
voices to the South Carolina delegation and 
to the Congress as a whole its protest against 
the civil rights bill as written, as an outrage 
against all citizens of the United States of 
America. 


President, 
Conway Chamber of Commerce. 


The Accelerated Public Works Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the time will soon be upon us 
to take up once again legislation to con- 
tinue and even expand this Nation's ex- 
cellent accelerated public works pro- 
gram. 

This program must survive. Of this 
there can be no doubt. The reasons are 
obvious and comprehendable to all. 

A recent article in the Industrial 
Union Department, AFL-CIO IUD Bul- 
letin presents a lucid and very valid 
case for accelerated public works. 

The article follows: 

THE ACCELERATED WORKS PROGRAM 


President Johnson has pointed out that 
more than tax reduction is needed to over- 
come unemployment. He emphasized in his 
recent manpower report that at stake in the 
fight against joblessness is “whether a free 
democratic society can attain well-being for 
the less fortunate as well as the more for- 
tunate.” 

The plight of the less fortunate will re- 
main unchanged while this Nation neglects 
its public sector needs. Without public pro- 
grams, there will be no adequate housing 
for low-income families. Without such pro- 
grams, rural poverty will remain. Without 
Federal assistance, the quality of education 
will deteriorate. 

The public and private sectors of the U.S. 
economy are interdependent and the first is 
the foundation upon which private enter- 
prise rests. Without public roads, water- 
works, sanitation systems and schools, U.S. 
civilization would founder. To neglect the 
public sector is to invite trouble. 

The major impact of recent tax reduction 
will be in the private sector. There will be 
almost no direct benefits for the jobless, 
although added demand should create new 
jobs. But, as the President pointed out, the 
unemployment problem will still remain 
acute. Certainly, tax reduction cannot be 
used as an excuse for false economy at the 
expense of the public sector. 

The Democratic majority of the congres- 
sional Joint Economic Committee has 
warned that “tax reduction will not be effec- 
tive in reducing the present high unemploy- 
ment if Federal expenditures are sharply re- 
duced.” The majority also warned that “an 
increase in unemployment is too great a 
price to pay for balancing the budget.” 

This is the background against which a 
major public sector program is drawing to 
a close—the accelerated public works pro- 
gram. This program was created to bring 
needed public facilities into the Nation's dis- 
tressed areas. It has been one of the most 
successful and popular Federal programs. 

The AFL-CIO has testified before a Senate 
subcommittee that termination of the ac- 
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celerated public works program would be 
tragic. It would result in the elimination 
of between 200,000 and 400,000 jobs, mostly 
in distressed areas. And, as the industrial 
union department pointed out, “more than 
jobs is involved.” 

Some 6,000 accelerated public works proj- 
ects have been undertaken in 3,000 of the 
localities hardest hit by unemployment. 
These projects have meant more and better 
health and hospital facilities. They have 
meant clean drinking water, sewage disposal 
facilities, sidewalks and streets, local public 
buildings, parks and recreation areas. They 
have added $1.5 billion to the tangible 
wealth of the Nation. 

The IUD has pointed out that “the ex- 
tension of the Public Works Acceleration Act 


should have first priority in the war on 


poverty” because the facilities created are 
essential to the eradication of the conditions 
trom which poverty grows. The projects are 
directed into areas where per capita income 
is low and which are short of primary invest- 
ment capital. The tax cut will have least 
direct impact in these areas. 

The accelerated public works program has 
the full support of hundreds of communities 
which have demonstrated local initiative and 
raised matching funds—often at great sacri- 
fice. There are literally thousands of proj- 
ects ready to go if Federal grants are forth- 
coming. 

Failure of the Congress to renew and ex- 
tend accelerated public works will mean new 
joblessness that will counter much of the 
positive thrust of the tax cut. As the Demo- 
cratic majority of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee warned, high unemployment will 
persist if programs like accelerated public 
works are terminated. 

At issue is the kind of America we shall 
have in this new age of plenty. Failure to 
extend accelerated public works will signal 
failure of the American conscience. There 
can be no enduring prosperity upon a foun- 
dation of neglect. 


Investigation of Robert G. Baker by Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, more and 
more editorials from around the coun- 
try are calling for the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee to “finish the job” on the Bobby 
Baker investigation. I ask unanimous 
consent to have two editorials on this 
important subject printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[From the Pittsburgh (Pa-) Press, Mar. 13, 
1964] 
EL FOLDO on Bossy BAKER? 

Since October, a Senate Rules Subcommit- 
tee has been investigating whether or not 
any Senate employees or officers, or former 
employees or officers, engaged in outside 
business which conflicted with their public 
office. At least, that is what the subcom- 
mittee was directed to do by a resolution 
passed without dissent by the Senate, 

From time to time the committee has re- 
leased transcripts of testimony taken behind 
sone doors. Other hearings have been pub- 
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So far practically the whole of the inquiry 
has concerned Bobby Baker, erstwhile sec- 
retary to the Democratic majority. Mr. Bak- 
er was involved in scads of business opera- 
tions having nothing to do with his $19,600- 
a-year job on the taxpayer payroll. 

The committee put more than a hundred 
questions to Mr. Baker, He answered none. 
His secretary and several other associates 
also took the fifth amendment when ques- 
tioned. 

Now the committee seems ready to fold, 
with dozens of questions unanswered, Call- 
ing more witnesses, Chairman B. EVERETT 
Jorpan has sald, would be “just like play- 
ing the same record over and over.” 

Nobody has nailed as yet, publicly at 
least, how much Mr. Baker was worth when 
he got his secretarial job, how much he was 
worth when he quit last fall rather than 
answer even the informal questions of Sen- 
ate leaders, or how much of his worth was 
accumulated because he was an influential 
Senate employee. 

A witness has sworn that Walter Jenkins, 
a former Senate employee now on the White 
House staff, arranged advertising for a radio 
station owned by President Johnson's fam- 
ily, and that Mr. Jenkins sought a rebate 
on an insurance policy sold Mr. Johnson 
while he was Vice President, Mr. Jenkins 
denied the advertising charge, but never 
was called before the committee. 

Republican Senators are threatening to 
make an election year issue of the Baker 
case and all that goes with it. It will be a 
much bigger and stickier issue if the in- 
vestigating committee, dominated by Demo- 
crats, does an el foldo“ now. 

There is only one way to avold this—and 
that is to finish the job and get answers 
to all pertinent questions. The more re- 
luctant the Democrats are, the more the Re- 
publicans will make of it—with more telling 
effect. 


On BARERISM 


A move to shut down what has come to be 
known as the “Bobby Baker Investigation” 
backfired yesterday. 

The invesigation, of course, was not specifi- 
cally undertaken to probe the affairs of the 
former Senate majority secretary. An ex- 
amination into charges of possible improper 
conduct by one individual is not an in- 
tended function of the Congress or a com- 
mittee thereof. The Government has in- 
vestigative and law-enforcement agencies set 
up to handle that kind of business—and if 
there is evidence that Mr. Baker may have 
violated Federal laws, the matter can be ex- 
plored by the Justice Department. This, it 
is said, is already happening. 

The inquiry of recent weeks by the Senate 
Rules Committee has been for the purpose 
of acquiring information to guide the Con- 
gress in the making of laws, 

And as matters stood this week, the Dem- 
ocratic majority on the committee held the 
opinion that all the pertinent and desirable 
information on Mr. Baker that might help 
in formulating rules to govern the conduct 
of congressional employees had been ad- 
duced—and that the committee should 
therefore end its hearings. 

The Republican members of the commit- 
tee, in the minority, seemed to feel that 
more study of Mr. Baker's activities would 
help point the way to better lawmaking. 

That's the way things were Friday, and it 
appeared that further baring of Bobby's 
business balloonings had been balked, when 
Senator Hucu Scorr, Pennsylvania Republi- 
can, walked into a closed committee session 
waving an affidavit claiming that an ac- 
countant’s name was forged on some of 
Bobby Baker's Federal Income tax returns. 

Although he read it to the committee, it 
was ruled that the tax accountant’s affidavit 
was not officially in the committee’s record 
unless the committee voted it in, which It 
did not do. ¢ 
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Nor did the committee act on a motion by 
Democrat Cari HAYDEN, of Arizons, to end 
the Baker inquiry, or on a motion by Repub- 
lican Jon SHERMAN CooprR, of Kentucky, 
to extend it. The committee may decide 
which to do when it meets again next Tues- 
day. 
That. leaves a curious public a long week- 
end for wondering. 

And one of the many will be 
wondering about—and which we hope the 
Senators will wonder extremely hard about— 
is whether “the greatest deliberative body 
in the world” (as its Members like to de- 
scribe it) can maintain its self-respect and 
the respect of the Nation if it now attempts 
to draw the curtain on this unresolved 
drama. 

We would say that it can't. 

We would say that evidence of alleged 
wrongdoing disclosed before the committee 
should be referred to the FBI and the In- 
ternal Revenue Service—as apparently it 
has been—for further action. 

We would also suggest that the Rules Com- 
mittee, if it is sincerely concerned with de- 
veloping regulations to prevent Bakerism 
from flourishing, can let somebody else pur- 
sue the mysterious details surrounding the 
bright young man’s rapid acquisition of a 
couple of million dollars in assets and a 
truly magnifiicent array of loosely backed 
debts. 

What the Senators should do, and what 
they have thus far avoided doing, is to 
launch an inquiry into the standards of sen- 
atorial conduct which have apparently per- 
mitted Bakerism to flourish. 


Do We Really Need the Draft? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on March 
11, 1964, I introduced a bill to create a 
Joint Committee of Congress on Ameri- 
can Manpower and National Security. 
The main purpose of this bill was to 
promote a thorough and complete in- 
vestigation of our present methods of 
procuring, training, and deploying the 
men and women in our Military Estab- 
lishment. 

This sort of investigation is long over- 
due. The draft is an invasion of per- 
sonal liberty—about that there can be 
no question. But we have learned from 
the tragic lessons of history that in a 
world in which ruthless and unprincipled 
men struggle for world domination, able 
bodied American men must sacrifice some 
personal liberty in the interest of the 
security of all. 

In thus sacrificing a portion of the 
individual liberty of millions of young 
American men, however, we must never 
lose sight of one central question: Do we 
get an honest return in security for the 
liberties we forgo? 

On this count the draft-centered pro- 
curement system is sadly deficient. It is 
a fundamental tenet of human nature 
that men who are coerced into acting do 
not act nearly so well as those who act 
of their own volition. Add to this the 
fact that the present draft system per- 
mits over half of the young men of 
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draft age to avoid any service at all, 
and it becomes plain that the Congress 
should be giving serious consideration 
to military manpower systems which do 
not use the unsatisfactory draft system 
as a crutch. Passage of my bill to create 
a Joint Committee on American Man- 
power and National Security. would- be 
an important step toward giving this 
vital subject the consideration it rightly 
deseryes but has so long failed to re- 
ceive. 

Mr. Speaker, under leaye previously 
granted I should like to insert into the 
Recorp two articles. The first, which 
originally appeared in Look magazine on 
July 30, 1963, is an article by Jack Ray- 
mond entitled “Do We Really Need the 
Draft?” It appears in its present form 
in the Reader's Digest for March 1964. 
The second is a column by John Mc- 
Claughry which appeared in the Granite 
State Free Press of Lebanon, N.H., on 
March 5, 1964. Mr. McClaughry’s col- 
umn also runs in several other New Eng- 
land newspapers. 

The material follows: 

Do WE REALLY NEED THE DRAFT? Is Our MILI- 
TARY TRAINING PROGRAM, AS MANY CLAIM, 
UNFAIR, WASTEFUL, AND INEFFECTIVE? 

(By Jack Raymond, New York Times Wash- 
ington correspondent and author of “How 
To Serve and Get Ahead in the Armed 
Forces”) 

The U.S. Senate last year took less than 10 
minutes to extend until 1967 “the law no one 
likes.” The House of Representatives had 
previousiy rushed it through by a vote of 
387 to 3. 

The act extended so casually, without pub- 
lic debate, is called the “Universal Military 
Training and Service Act,” but the name 18 
misleading. The draft is not universal. It 
did not meet our military needs during the 
Korean war or the Berlin and Cuban crises. 
And there is considerable question whether 
the training offered most draftees is of value 
to them or the United States. 

Cari Vinson, Democrat, of Georgia, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Armed 
Services, commented in offering the bill that 
"no one likes a draft law.” Even in 1940, 
with Europe and Asla already aflame, Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt refused to back 
publicly the first U.S. peacetime draft, the 
selective service bill, because of the pro- 
posal’s political danger. The draft was 

ped after World War I. but reinstated 
in 1948, following a bitter nationwide debate. 

Since then it has been extended regularly 

with less and less argument. America, once 

proud that it did not resort to this device 
of the Old World, has accepted compulsory 
military service as a matter of course. 

This easy acceptance has caused most 
Americans to overlook the deficiencies of 
UMT, including this basic inequity: al- 
though the law says every man must serve, 
barely half do. “At any one time, 9,500,000 
are on the registration rolls,” a member of 
a selective service board observes: “But 
about 4,500,000 will never see service of any 
kind because of low draft calls and the many 
possibilities for deferment and exemption. 
This creates a sucker complex in the many 
who are drafted and they leave for the serv- 
ice in a resentful frame of mind, cynical 
rather than eager to face a new adventure.” 

The Armed Forces simply do not, need all 
the men the draft makes available, so every 
pretext is seized to broaden deferment possi- 
bilities. UMT covers men from 18 to 26, and 
of the 1,110,000 who became 26 years old in 
1962, 300,000 (or 27 percent) had been re- 
jected as 4-F. Existing standards of ade- 
quacy for military life are based on the 
assumption that every man in service must 
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be prepared to cope with every conceivable 
combat test. Actually, only a relatively 
small number serve in strenuous combat 
duty. A high percentage of the ofcially 
unfit complain of trick knees and heart mur- 
murs that should bar them only from space 
travel. A Pentagon official says, "The cur- 
rent physical standards remind me of the 
early days of World War II. Every draftee 
* had to have eyeteeth that met properly 
because this had been necessary in the days 
when soldiers bit the covers off packaged 
bullets.” 

Husbands automatically get deferments. 
The theory is that they are wage earners and 
needed to keep a family together. Actually, 
it costs more to draft a husband: family 
heads receive greater housing and other 
allotments. If social considerations prompt 
deferment or exemption of husbands, what 
of the argument that the draft discrimi- 
nates against those who cannot afford to 
marry? And what of the moral aspects of an 
act that prompts men to marry hastily? 

Students in good standing get deferments. 
This seems logical. But it means that stu- 
dents who are financially well off (and keep 
up their marks) have a distinct advantage 
over those unable to afford college. It has 
become a grim joke on college campuses, “If 
your grades go down, you'd better have a girl 
ready to marry you.” 

An additional and growing problem is the 
bewildering number of choices that now 
confront every U.S. male approaching 18; 
there are more than 50 possible variations of 
military service. Each physically fit regis- 
trant has a basic 6-year obligation that must 
be completed in varying combinations of 
active duty and Ready Reserve training. 
The draftee serves 2 years of active duty, 
then joins a Reserve or National Guard unit 
for at least 2 years in the Ready Reserve. 
After that, he moves into the so-called 
Standby Reserve, a roster for mobilization 
only in the event of war. 

Even the Reserve service requirement does 
not fall equally on all. There are not enough 
training units for Ready Reservists, so fewer 
than half of those with drill obligations are 
required to fulfill them. But those who 
escape Reserve drilling are irate when they 
are mobilized anyway—as in the Berlin crisis. 

The shortcomings of UMT in military value 
have been dramatically demonstrated. In 
what amounted to a national scandal, during 
the Korean war some 600,000 World War II 
veterans were summoned back while about 
1,600,000 young men of draft age were never 
called. In the Berlin mobilization, 150,000 
reservists were called back to active duty 
amid a loud national outcry, while the num- 
ber of extra men drafted amounted to no 
more than several thousand. And it ap- 
peared strange that many more reservists 
were not called up in the serious confronta- 
tion of the Cuban crisis. 

Serious questions also arise regarding the 
value of the training offered under UMT. 
Draftees for the most part merely “serve 
time.” So do many men who join the regu- 
lars only because of the threat of the draft. 

If the deficiencies in UMT are recognized 
in the Pentagon (and many of them are), 
why has the program been extended for an- 
other 4 years? The Pentagon insists that the 
present Military Establishment could not 
be maintained on a voluntary basis. Only 
the stimulus of the draft keeps the Armed 
Forces at 2,700,000, and spurs enlistment in 
the Ready Reserve. 

The contention that UMT stimulates re- 
cruiting in the Ready Reserve is the least 
impressive of the reasons offered for con- 
tinuing the draft. Clearly, like the draft- 
stimulated Regulars, many draft-stimulated 
reservists also are merely going through the 
paces. 

“I wonder how much the security of the 
country is being safeguarded by the paunchy 
reservist who spends 1 evening a week at 
the Reserve center chewing the fat with the 
boys, thereby escaping from the dishes at 
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home,“ Representative JOHN V. LINDSAY, Re- 
publican, of New York, asked as he cast his 
vote to extend the Draft Act. 

UMT has critics who would abandon the 
draft altogether. Many feel that the armed 
services should be reduced to an elite of well- 
paid, well-trained volunteers. Rear-area op- 
erations, these critics argue, could be turned 
over to Reserve or civilian organizations— 
as many National Guard units now man 
Nike-Hercules antiaircraft sites, and nonmili- 
tary men take part in the Civil Air Patrol. 
At the space-launching establishments: at 
Cape Kennedy and Vandenberg Air Force 
Base, civilians fill thousands of jobs, from 
laborer to key engineer. 

Some critics says that the $72 million a 
year spent on recruiting men, and the many 
millions more spent on teaching them skills, 
would be better invested in vocational 
schools outside the services. Then there 
would be no time wasted in getting certain 
types of technicians to meet military re- 
quirements. Representative THOMAS B. CUR- 
Tis, Republican, of Missouri, points out that 
the U.S. Navy's Seabees of World War II “did 
not take 18-year-old boys with a couple of 
weeks of boot training and send them to a 
bulldozer-operating school. No, they of- 
fered enlistment opportunity with a suit- 
able rating to experienced bulldozer oper- 
ators, and accepted them even though they 
were fat and 40—if they knew how to oper- 
ate a bulldozer.” 

One Army officer insists: “Men would re- 
spond to a real call for an elite military sery- 
ice, the way they respond to the Marine 
Corps. The trouble with military recruiting 
today is that it flounders in contradictory 
approaches—one day they say, ‘C'mon, there's 
a crisis in Berlin,’ and the next day they 
say, ‘C’mon, we'l] teach you interior decorat- 
ing.“ Another officer says, We don't ask 
what the kids can do for their country, but 
try to sell what the Armed Forces can do for 
them. And, frankly, there is very little the 
Armed Forces can do for them, if it is meas- 
ured only in pay and vacational training.” 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Norman 8. 
Paul once said that the most important 
handicap to military recruitment is the con- 
cept of the Armed Forces “as an employment 
facility for the misfit, the mediocre, the man 
or woman who can’t get a lvelihood else- 
where.” He added, “Without such erroneous 
notions, we could probably throw away the 
draft and build the kind of yolunteer-profes- 
sional force we seek.” 

Gen, Lewis B. Hershey, Director of the 
Selective Service System, who has had a hand 
in military conscription for more than 25 
years, still believes firmly in the draft, and 
would even.broaden it. He is convinced that 
the Nation and its youth would profit if all 
young men, with virtually no exceptions, 
were required to train for 6 months. ` After 
this training period, they would be available 
for voluntary recruitment by the active 
Armed Forces. Those who then elected to 
serve would do so out of sincere motivation, 
rather than depend upon a coin toss to help 
them choose between draft and enlistment. 

We thus have those who would eliminate 
the draft and those who would equalize its 
burdens, The remarkable thing, in our vo- 
ciferous age, is that discussion of the draft 
and mobilization laws, which critically affect 
the lives and futures of our youth, has been 
carried on in muted tones. Only recently 
has the Pentagon undertaken to give UMT 
the fundamental reassessment it deserves. 
Certainly we must try to anticipate tomor- 
row’s population growth and changing strate- 
gies. Maybe the draft is necessary. But if 
so, the Government ought to prove it. 


[From the Lebanon (N.H.) Granite State 
Free Press, Mar. 5, 1964] 


THe Natron in Focus 
(By John McClaughry) 
Last year legislation to extend the military 
draft whizzed through Congress with practi- 
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cally no debate.. Now a growing number of 
Congressmen and Senators are having long 
second thoughts about the draft—-potentially 
a major issue in an election year. 

The arguments against the continuation of 
the peacetime draft are many and their valid- 
ity is increasing. The draft must be toler- 
ated as one of the costs of preserving our 
liberty; but when the draft actually detracts 
fromm national security, it becomes absolute- 
ly intolerable. 

A major defect of a draft-centered military 
Manpower procurement system is that it pro- 
duces men by the threat of force instead of 
by the promise of opportunity. These men 
want nothing more than to evade as much 
responsibility as possible and get out at the 
first opportunity. It is hard to see how a 
corps of such featherbedders and ghosts can 
contribute effectively to national defense. 

The Army reenlistment rates provide some 
indication of the prevalence of this attitude. 
Of those who enlist, 73 percent leave after 
their first hitch. Of those who are drafted, 
80 percent fail to stay in. No private busi- 
ness could long flourish with such a shock- 
ing turnover rate, unless, of course, the tax- 
payers made up the losses, as they do for 
the Army. 

In addition to the problem of high turn- 
over and the resulting high training expense, 
the draft system is inequitable. ‘The orig- 
inal idea was that every fit young man would 
serve his 2-year hitch. But this concept of 
universality was rejected by Congress in 1951, 
even though that act bears the title Unver- 
sal Military Training and Service Act.” 
Today the booming labor pool in the 18 to 
26 brackets provides so many men that the 
armed services cannot accommodate them. 
Accordingly, the Selective Service system and 
the armed services have juggled requirements 
until today over 50 percent of the young 
men turning 26 have never served in the 
Armed Forces at all. It is small wonder that 
the hapless draftee resents being forced into 
the Army when over half of his pals escape. 

There are basically two alternatives to the 
present system, One is a truly universal sys- 
tem, where every young man serves his coun- 
try in the Armed Forces, Peace Corps, civil 
defense work, or other useful occupation. 
This removes the problems of inequity and 
the evasion mentality, but poses great prob- 
lems of cost and administration. It is hardly 
a step in the direction of greater personal 
liberty. 

The other alternative is the professional 
army, similar to that of Canada, Britain, and 
Australia. In this system a career in the 
Armed Forces is made attractive by higher 
pay and more benefits. Men enlist for op- 
portunity, not for coercion. 

In the Senate, Senator KENNETH KEATING, 
Republican, of New York, has introduced a 
bill to establish a special commission to look 
into the Universal Military Training and 
Service (Draft) Act to see if it is ful- 
filling its original purposes and whether it 
is being administered fairly. He has been 
joined in cosponsorship by Republican Sen- 
ators BEALL, of Maryland; Scorr, of Penn- 
sylvania; KUCHEL, of California; Casr, of New 
Jersey; and Cooper, of Kentucky; and Demo- 
cratic Senators BARTLETT, of Alaska; GRUEN- 
ING, of Alaska; Dovctas, of Illinois; NEU- 
BERGER, Of Oregon; and McGovern, of South 
Dakota. Chairman RICHARD RUSSELL of the 
Armed Services Committee has solicited the 
views of the executive branch on the Keating 
bill. 

On the House side, a group of Republicans 
led by Representative THomas B. Curtis, of 
Missouri, has prepared a bill to create a 
special joint committee of Congress to look 
into the whole problem of military man- 
power procurement, training, and utilization. 
This bill would go far beyond the Keating 
bill in scope. 

It is unlikely that politicians will come 
out for abolishing the draft until all the 
facts are in. The creation of either an ad 
hoc joint committee of Congress or a spe- 
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cial commission with a broad mandate to 
unearth these facts will be an important step 
in this direction. 

If such a group finds that a professional 
Army system can be developed at a reason- 
able cost, the Congress should act promptly 
to abolish the unfair and ineffective draft 
system, basically offensive to a free people. 


The Importance of Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT, Mr. President, for 2% 
weeks we have been discussing on the 
floor of the Senate a motion to consider 
the civil rights bill. As a cosponsor, I am 
particularly interested in having the bill 
becoming law. 

I ask unanimous consent that three 
reports supporting this position be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 

{From the Philadelphia (Fa.) Tribune, Feb. 
29, 1964] 
Ricurs Bi. May Pass WITH THE HELP OF 
Gop AND SENATORS CLARK AND SCOTT 


The US. Senate will be the battleground. 
Combatants will be northern Democrats and 
Republicans pitted against southern Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans. 

At stake will be a strong civil rights bill 
which, if passed by the Senate, will strike at 
the core of discrimination, segregation, and 
prejudice in this so-called land of the free— 
so-called because 20 million of its citizens 
have been, and are being, denied the inalien- 
able rights supposedly 
the Constitution for the simple reason that 
their skin Is darker than the skin of 170 
million other Americans. 

Fortunately for freedom fighters and civil 
rights advocates, however, two formidable 
champions have been named by the liberal 
Democratic and Republican leadership to di- 
rect the battle for civil rights legislation on 
the Senate floor. These champions are Penn- 
sylvanians who hail from Philadelphia: 
Josera S. CLARK, JR., Democrat, and HUGH 
Scorr, Republican. 

Senators CLanx and Scorr are famous for 
taking up the cudgel in defense of under- 
dogs. Their record for sponsoring and sup- 
porting liberal legislation has won them the 
praise of Negroes and other minority groups, 
That they are prepared by training, know- 
how, and dedication to take on—and best— 
the “cream” of the southern crop of Senators 
sworn to defeat civil rights legislation at any 
and all costs, there are no doubts. 

These two gentlemen may differ on matters 

g to foreign policy and some do- 
mestic policies. But they see eye to eye on 
the issue of civil rights for Negroes—now. 
They are as vehemently opposed to the anti- 
Negro antics of the Governor of Mississippi 
and the Governor of Alabama as they are op- 

to the anti-American actions of 
Khrushchev and Castro. 

Passage of the civil rights bill in the Senate 
will not be easy. It will be a task almost as 
difficult as cracking a stone wall with a 
human fist. For there are many tactics 
southerners intend to use in their efforts to 
scuttle the bill. Leading the men from be- 
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low the Mason-Dixon line, and mapping 
their strategy will be Senators RICHARD RUS- 
SELL, of Georgia; James O. EASTLAND, of Mis- 
sissipip, and ALLEN ELLENDER, of Louisiana. 
Still, with the help of God—and Jor CLARK 
and HucH Scorr—there is excellent reason 
to believe the forces of good will triumph 
over the reactionaries bent on keeping Ne- 
groes mired in the morass of second-class 
citizenship. 


An EDITORIAL BY DaviD POTTER oven WNAE 
RapIo, WARREN, Pa., Marca 15, 1964 


This is David Potter, manager of WNAE, 
editorially speaking. On one of our broad- 
casts of world news last week, we carried 
a recorded statement by Senator HUGH SCOTT. 
In it, the Republican of Pennsylvania set 
forth in no uncertain terms his stand on 
the civil rights bill around which battle 
lines are forming in the U.S. Senate. 

I felt that Senator Scorr’s forthright 
statement should be repeated. He said: 

“A filibuster has just closed in around 
the Senate. The rules which permit un- 
limited debate will now be abused by those 
who seek to defeat civil rights legislation. 
This is the legislation recommended by the 
late President Kennedy and I am a prin- 
cipal cosponsor. The opponents of this bill 
can filibuster for weeks or for months, If 
the Senate goes into 24-hour session, I have 
in my office a cot, a coffee pot and some 
canned goods. I'm going to fight the fli- 
buster and at the end of it I'll be on the 
Senate floor ready to fight for the civil rights 
bill—for every provision, for every word. 
This legislation is right and I know it. And 
let me make a prediction. We're going to 
pass it.” 

Politicians are sometimes accused of plac- 
ing moral grounds last in their considera- 
tions of issues. Such is not Senator Scorr’s 
priority in this vital matter. He has placed 
moral grounds first and is working for the 
passage of the bill, not merely waiting to 
vote for it if it can ever be brought to a 
vote in the Senate. 

You may recall that early in the year 
one of these editorials was in the form of 
an open letter to Representative ALBERT 
JoHNSON soon after he took his oath of 
office as U.S. Representative from this dis- 
trict. In that letter, Representative JOHN- 
SON was urged to begin his service by sup- 
porting the civil rights bill in the House. 
His response was: “You can state on your 
broadcast that I intend to vote for a civil 
rights bill when one finally comes up for 
a vote in the Congress.” 

I believe it’s important to emphasize that 
Representative JOHNSON kept that X 
His vote among the “ayes” helped make both 
personal and legislative history in the House 
of Representatives. 

It's good to know that our new Congress- 
man and Pennsylvania's veteran Senators 
are in agreement on this critical issue. 

This is David Potter editorially speaking. 


FROM A PROGRAM PREPARED BY SENATOR SCOTT 
AND SENATOR ALLOTT FOR USE BY PENNSYL- 
VANIA Rabro STATIONS, MARCH 15, 1964 
Scorr. Well, as you know, we're right in 

the middle of a civil rights filibuster. We 
don’t know how long it will last. But I am a 
cosponsor of the bill. I favor the House bill 
and there's much speculation as to how 
long the filibuster will run and whether we 
have the votes for cloture. How do you 
feel about this? 

Alrorr. Well, I listened to the majority 
whip over one of the radio circuits last Sun- 
day night and he said that he didn’t think 
that cloture would be necessary. Now, I 
think this is completely unrealistic think- 
ing because I believe that eventually, cloture 
will be necessary. It is this sort of state- 
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ment, I think, that gives the constant rise 
to the rumors which you and I hear around 
here, or the opinions expressed by Members 
of the Senate that perhaps some sort of a 
deal has been made on the civil rights, or a 
compromise of it. 

Scorr. This is what I suspect, too, because 
cloture, ladies and gentlemen, means shut- 
ting off debate. And if the majority whip, 
Senator HUMPHREY, says you're not going to 
have to shut off debate, that means that the 
southern Democrats will stop talking volun- 
tarily. Take it one step further. They'll 
only stop talking voluntarily if something 
has been offered them to weaken the bill, or 
presumably something else even more val- 
uable may have been offered to them. But 
these trial balloons that keep coming up 
from the Senate majority leadership indi- 
cating you may not have to have cloture, it 
seems to me are strong indications that some 
kind of a deal is afoot and if the deal fails, 
then you get cloture. If the deal goes 
through, at some point the southern Dem- 
ocrats, with a gentleman’s agreement or 
understanding, are just going to stop talk- 
ing. It’s never happened before in the his- 
tory of the Senate, that I remember, that 
they have stopped. 

AlLLorr. I don't recall it either. And, of 
course, the real burden in this civil rights 
debate falls upon those of us who are for 
civil rights—not for those who are carrying 
the filibuster because they can divide their 
team up into two men on the floor for every 
third day and be on the floor for 6 or 8 
hours. They can carry that burden quite 
easily. On the other hand, any time they 
call for a quorum, we who are in favor of 
civil rights have to supply 51 percent of the 
membership to make the quorum. 

Scorr. Yes; and considering that the Re- 
publicans are outnumbered 2 to 1, we 
have to supply a better percentage of the 
Members to meet the 51, the quorum, than 
the Democrats do. And this is a burden for 
83 Senators who have to be awake and 
around most of the time for whatever length 
of time it takes. 

Awtorr. Well, like you, I would say that 
when the time comes, I am prepared to sign 
the petition for a cloture when I think ade- 
quate time has been had for a discussion of 
all of the features of this bill. And I am 
willing to vote for a cloture. But I believe 
that unless a deal has been made, this is the 
only way this debate will be terminated. 


Results of 1964 Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp the results of the 
final tabulation of my 1964 question- 
naire. 

The questionnaire, which was sent to 
all boxholders in the Second Congres- 
sional District, covers a wide field of sub- 
jects ranging from pending domestic is- 
sues to international affairs. I feel sure 
my colleagues will be interested in the 
response which generally reflects the 
sound, conservative thinking of the peo- 
ple of western South Dakota whom it is 
my privilege to represent in Congress. 

The results are as follows: 
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Percent 
Yes No 
GENERAL LEGISLATION 
L In his state of the Union message, President Johnson asked Con 
programs, while at the sume time stressing his drive for economy. Check those you favor. 
a) Expand area redevelopment progrum 2. eee 26 45 
5 Establish a youth employment program- =- .----- 35 38 
(c) Liberalize unemployment compensation program. ..- 13 pa 
(d) Extend minimum wage law coverage 30 45 
e) Broaden the food stamp plan 16 55 
Provide fonds for construction of more libraries 20 55 
Expand puis OAR E career r inborn 16 0 
f Provide funds for construction of hospitals and nursing bomes 31 37 
(i) Provide subsidies for muss transit......-.......--. 22.000 5 58 
FISCAL + 
2. Do you belicve the Federal budget should be kept in balance 2 peacetime yeαỹ,,&E“ 8⁰ 3 
3. Should domestic programs be postponed until there are sufficient revenues to pay for R > 
them e: 
4. 39 45 
5. 
80 4 
6. 7 76 
š INTERNATIONAL AND YOREIGN AFFAIRS 
7. Do you believe thut foreign aid spending should be- 
le Reduced substantially? 82 3 
S 3 69 
(c) Expanded in Latin Ameri 18 53 
(d) Approved to countries with Communist government? 3 4 
(e) Investigated and overhauled from top to bottom ese me 85 2 
8. Should we con e to support the U.N. even though 26 countries are not paying their share 05 B 
rr E E EA E E A E SDA OEA NA EEN EN OA TE AO r EET 
9. Should the United States grant diplomatic recognition to Red China 5 00 
10. Should the President have authority to extend credit to Communist countries). 3 90 
AGRICULTURE 
92 6 
=- 73 13 
8 9 81 
85 11 
67 20 
CIVIL RIGHTS 
16. Do you favor Federal civil rights legislation to— 
Protect the right to vote?. 85 6 
b) Enforce schoo! in tion?. 35 47 
2% 11 
35 40 
63). 21 
17. Do believe that medical care for the aged can best be handled by 
W t Kerr-Mills Act authorizing a Fi cooperative program for the medi- i 5 
J 5⁰ 2 
z G substan 7 jncroasing social security taxes to finance a compulsory program, regard 4 


Outstanding Military Editor Retires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


5 OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I placed in the Recorp, pages A1049- 
A1050, March 3, 1964, a statement con- 
cerning Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, 
who recently retired as the military 
analyst for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
I want to take this opportunity to in- 
clude in the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
on February 2, 1964: 

PHILLIPS RETIRING From Post-DispatcuH 

WASHINGTON. —Brig. Gen. Thomas R. 
Phillips, U.S. Army (retired) retired today 
as military analyst of the Post-Dispatch 
after more than 12 years on assignment in 
Washington and in trouble spots in various 
places of the globe. 


Phillips’ analytical articles have been 
widely read in the Pentagon and by top 
military men in Western capitals. He is 
rated as one of the two or three most in- 
fluential military commentators, 


of warning was compared at that time with 
the writing of Gen. Charles de Gaulle a year 
or two before, when the man who was to be- 
come the leader of the Free French de- 
nounced the defensive maginot line psy- 
chology of France's military command, 


It was at this time that the late Joseph 


Pulitzer, Sr., became interested in Phillips. 
A Post-Dispatch editorial on April 22, 1941, 
was headed “Colonel Phillips, Patriot and 
Soldier.” This was when a committee of 
Congress. proposed to investigate him for his 
writings. 


“If there is to be a congressional investiga- 
tion,” the editorial said, “It Is not Colonel 
Phillips who should be haled before the 
questioners. The Army Command, which 
has been unconscionably slow to develop 
mechanization, should do the answering.” 
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The editorial concluded, “We need 1,000 
Colonel Phillipses.” 

By his blunt warnings, Phillips offended 
the Army hierarchy. He was assigned to in- 
telligence In Puerto Rico and in subsequent 
years failed to receive either the rank or the 
commands that admirers felt he deserved: 
After Pearl Harbor, many of his ideas were 
adopted in a crash basis. 

The elder Pulitzer sought out Phillips on 
his retirement from the Army and retained 
him as military analyst for the Post-Dis- 
patch. Among his noteworthy assignments 
were tours of southeast Asia, both in 1954 
and 1959, in which he obtained exclusive 
interviews with Ngo Dinh Diem on the 
course of the war in South Vietnam; inspec- 
tion of the Guantanamo Base in Cuba after 
the missile crisis of October 1962, and cov- 
erage of Operation Big Lift in October of last 
year. 

Phillips has reported on many NATO mili- 
tary conferences and has frequently toured 
European installations of NATO. He has 
enjoyed the confidence of leading military 
commanders abroad. 

Phillips was chosen in 1956 as one of two 
correspondents to report for all afternoon 
newspapers the first hydrogen bomb ex- 
plosion at the Bikini Atoll. This was the 
only hydrogen bomb explosion the press has 
ever been permitted to witness. 

The Post-Dispatch military analyst was 
awarded the Air Force Association certificate 
of merit for his writings “in behalf of na- 
tional defense and air power” in 1956. 

He is retiring to complete a book on mili- 
tary strategy for the sixties on which he has 
been at work for some time. Phillips, 72 
years old, lives in nearby Chevy Chase, Md. 


Dangers of So-Called Civil Rights 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been very impressed with another 
outstanding editorial published in the 
Charleston Evening Post. This editorial 
is entitled “The Advantaged Need Not 
Apply,” and was printed in the March 20, 
1964, issue. 

This excellent editorial by the distin- 
guished editor of the Charleston Evening 
Post, Mr. Robert M. Hitt, Jr., presents 
further evidence of the very dangerous 
nature of the pending so-called civil 
rights legislation, particularly with re- 
gard to its FEPC provisions in title VII. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

< Tue ADVANTAGED NEED Nor APPLY 

A recent ruling by the Ilinois Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission is enough to 
raise the hairs on the neck of even the most 
rabid friend of the administration's civil 
rights bill. 

Not long ago, Leon Myart, a Negro, walked 
into the office of the Motorola Co. in Chicago 
and applied for a job. He was advised that 
he would have to take the standard aptitude 
test given all job applicants. 
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He agreed, took the test, flunked and 
promptly reported the matter to the nearest 
FEPC office, alleging that Motorola had dis- 
criminated against him because of his race. 
The FEPC assigned Robert E. Bryant, one 
of its examiners, to the case and endowed 
him with the approximate authority, if not 
the approximate wisdom, of Solomon. 

This month, Mr. Bryant handed down his 
ruling: Motorola would have to hire Leon 
Myart regardless of how poorly he scored on 
aptitude. Moreover, said Mr. Bryant, Mo- 
torola would have to stop giving that apti- 
tude test, The decree was predicated on the 
following: 

First, the test was unfair to “culturally 
deprived and disadvantaged groups.” Sec- 
ond, the questions failed to take into account 
“inequalities and differences in. environ- 
ment.” And finally, the standards for pass- 
ing were based on those of “advantaged 
groups.” 

It failed to occur to Mr. Bryant that the 
determination of “inequalities” is the only 
purpose of such testing. It must be sup- 
posed that Mr. Bryant would, in his demo- 
cratic zeal, strike down any test that sorted 
job applicants according to their various 
abilities to perform the required work. 

Mr. Bryant did not, it is worth remember- 
ing, contend that the Motorola test was 
loaded in such a way as to discriminate 
against Negroes. His objection was that the 
test. discriminated against the “culturally 
deprived and disadvantaged,” in a word, the 
unqualified. 

This provides a foretaste of what lies in 
store for the Nation if Congress passes the 
pending civil rights bill. Title VII of that 
alarming proposal would establish an Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, with 
the power to apply a Federal version of the 
Illinois FEPC law across the land. 

The bill states that it “shall be an unlaw- 
ful employment practice for an employer to 
limit, segregate or (note well) classify his 
employees in any way which would deprive 
(note well again) or tend to deprive any 
individual of employment * * because of 
such individual's race, color, religion, sex, 
or national origin.” 

It if could be shown in a given case that 
an aptitude test, though nondiscriminatory 
on its face, had, in fact, acted to deprive 
Negroes of employment, could it not then be 
said that such a test “tended to deprive” 
Negroes of employment? 

We think it could be said, and we submit 
that, as surely as the sun will rise tomorrow, 
it would be said. 


Midwest Should Have More Research 
Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday during the debate on the NASA 
authorization much was said about the 
failure of the administration to recognize 
the Midwest in research and planning. 
At that time, I expressed briefly my feel- 
ing on this matter. 

I attach herewith an editorial from 
the Champaign-Urbana News Gazette, 
of Champaign-Urbana, II., which was 
dated Monday, March 23, in which it 
says: “The Midwestern States have been 
fed largely with ‘crumbs’ and ‘skimmed 
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milk, and “the East and the West are 
getting the contracts with the ‘cream.’” 

The placing of the Electronics Center 
yesterday at Boston demonstrates the 
influence which Boston has presently in 
Washington. I believe the Midwest, 
properly alerted to this, can demonstrate 
at the polls this fall that it is not only 
entitled to be recognized in this great 
field, but that it will be. Mr. Speaker, 
I herewith attach the editorial in full: 

MIDWEST SHOULD HAVE MORE RESEARCH 

PLANTS 

The East and West are getting the con- 
tracts and the “cream,” the Midwest the 
“crumbs” and “skimmed milk.” 

This is the policy the Federal Government 
appears to be pursuing, and has for some 
time, in the award of defense contracts and 
research funds. 

The falling behind of the Midwestern 
States on electronics and other kinds of 
research, noted recently by science educators 
as well as by political leaders, is blamed to 
large extent for Washington policies. 

The situation has been exposed to light 
again by a couple of leaders in the US. 
Senate—HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, and Hart, 
of Michigan. They observed, at a joint news 
conference, that there is an overconcentra- 
tion of defense and research contract allo- 
cations to the key centers of the East, and 
a paucity of them for the States of the Great 
Lakes region. The Senators want the Presi- 
dent and Capitol Hill to work out and agree 
on a new policy for distributing Federal 
Government research contracts. With the 
Federal Establishment a major factor today 
in big business spread and growth, the Mid- 
west is losing out on much growth to which 
it is fully entitled—judged by the taxes 
Midwesterners pay, the region's adequate fa- 
cilities and logical locale for such plants, 
availability of manpower, and other factors. 

But the Midwest States have been fed 
largely with “crumbs” and “skimmed milk.” 

One of the Senators expressed the need 
and the opportunities this way: 

“The new wealth in the world is brain- 
power. Give the Middle West a chance to 
cultivate more of it and we'll show some 
growth, too.” 

Without a fair shake from Washington, 
the luster of our star will gradually diminish. 


Ad Hoc for President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a group calling itself the “Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Triple Revolution” 
issued a report stating that as a matter 
of right every American should be guar- 
anteed an adequate income, whether he 
works or not. 

Significantly, some of the members of 
this so-called committee are Dr. Gerard 
Murdal, the Spanish Socialist, and Linus 
Pauling of Sane Nuclear fame. 

In its March 25 issue, Roll Call ap- 
laced editorialized on this economic 
folly: 


Ap Hoc ror PRESIDENT 


A group called the Ad Hoc Committee on 
the Triple Revolution has one hell of a 
kookie name, but they've come up with the 
most attractive proposal since the repeal of 
prohibition. 
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This group of economists and educators 
has recommended to President Johnson that 
every American should be guaranteed an ade- 
quate income whether he works or not. 

Now whoever thought up this new gov- 
ernment-type is the man I predict 
will be the next President of the United 
States. And I further predict that the third- 
term, fourth-term, and fifth-term tradition 
will be shattered with ease. 

Here is a genius who has shunted aside 
the elementary governmental giveaways 
where some pays and others gets. Here's a 
man that wants us to get, period, and Im 
with him. 

No more worrying over whether we have 
enough ads to pay the printer and the tax- 
man. No more social security, withholding 
worries, and the accountant can be dis- 
missed. We'll burn the bills, collect our 
Government paycheck for not working, and 
start using up some of our new-found free 
time. Florida in winter, Lucerne in sum- 
mer, Paris in the spring. 
~ Sargent Shriver will be out of a job, for 
poverty will be a thing of the past. Money 
will be circulating like it’s never circula 
before, and so will I. n 

The only writing I'll do will be two things: 
Make sure to cast my absentee ballot for the 
unnamed economist who will be perpetual 
President; and make out a check for a sub- 
scription to Roll Call so I can keep up with 
the idiot who would rather work than live. 


Late President John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK ` 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks, I am pleased to include a 
splendid tribute paid our late beloved 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy, by 
Hon. John E; Powers, president of the 
Massachusetts State Senate before 1,000 - 
world delegates that attended the 18th 
Congress of the Junior Chamber Inter- 
national at the International General As- 
sembly Auditorium in Tel Aviv, Israel, 
on November 23, 1963. 

Massachusetts State President John E. 
Powers for many years was a close and 
valued friend of our late beloved Presi- 
dent John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

The tribute follows: - 


Reverend Father, Mr. President, officers, 
members, my distinguished friend and col- 
league, Senator Foster and friends, 

A great, unexplainable visitation of an in- 
scrutable providence has visited my coun- 
try personally and the entire world figura- 
tively. 

The sudden death of a young, dedicated 
public servant and statesman, who held the 
world’s most sensitive position, has been the 
victim of a mad assassin’s bullets. The 
President of the United States, John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, has been slain. The world 
is shocked. 

His projection of devotion, to a way of 
life was his philosophy which was attuned 
to the times. He not only preached a gospel 
of equal opportunity but he fostered and 
faced the issue honestly and squarely. This 
was his credo. This was his uncompromising 
belief. A vast majority of Americans believe, 
too, and will rededicate themselves to its 
complete accomplishment. 

At a time like this the whole world needs 
strength and understanding. This is what 
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our President gave his life for. To expect 
less or to do less would make a mockery of 
his dedicated beliefs. As great a tragedy 
his passing is it is not the end. Those aims 
which he sought must be achieved. And so 
it is with our system of government. As de- 
voted as was he, as pure and sincere as were 
his motives and objectives, the world must 
continue. 

Our great and sacred Constitution, which 
has withstood the assaults of time, has be- 
queathed to the new President Lyndon 
Johnson a continuing obligation. He is ac- 
quainted with the uncompleted job which 
lies ahead. He knows the American people 
and their way of life. He, like our late 
President, is a man of unquestioned prin- 
ciple, substance and accomplishment, He 
will complete the unfinished business and 
continue to make even greater gains. 

The world needs now, more than at any 
other time, understanding and compassion. 
Our great country needs the world as much 
as the world needs our country. You, mem- 
berë of the Junior Chamber International 
are opinion makers, men of ideas and ideals. 
You are recognized leaders and as such your 
organizational mandate is to lead. Your 
part therefore, during the transitional period 
of shock to tranquility and business as usual 
is extremely vital. Your pledge and mine 
that the world must be free and peaceful 
is our committment. To paraphrase our 
great late President, “It is not what the 
world can do for us, but rather what we can 
do for the world.” 

One hundred years ago, a martyred Presi- 
dent and a great fighter for human rights 
and dignity pledged that country could not 
survive half slave and half free. 

Today we reaffirm our late President’s 
pledge that a world cannot exist half slave 
and half free. The impact of his beliefs 
must be reinforced by all of us in not only 
words, but deeds. 

It is ironic that almost 2,000 years ago an- 
other great prophet gave His life for the 
human dignity of man. We gather at this 
memorial service in the same general area 
where this event took place. And so be it 
2,000 years, 100 years or yesterday, men be- 
lieved. This belief has been bequeathed to 
all of us. To their sacrifices we rededicate 
ourselves that the world of tomorrow will be 
better because of them. 

Allow me to close with the immortal words 
of Josiah Gilbert Holland “God gaye us men. 
A time like this demands strong minds, great 
hearts, true faith, and steady hands.” 


Atomic Reactor: Heart of City of New 
York 


“ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA E 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thought it should be brought to the 
attention of the membership the effort 
on the part of the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] to 
keep one of the utilities in his city from 
building an atomic reactor in the heart 
of New York City. 

In order to stop the building of this 
reactor, he introduced legislation, which 
is now pending, giving the municipality 
the right of veto over the building of an 
atomic reactor in the city. 

A committee of citizens, represented 
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by the Astoria-Long Island City Com- 
munity Council, called on the gentle- 
man from New York, Representative 
FARBSTEIN, and requested his assistance 
in this connection. The result of the 
introduction of the legislation and other 
public activities on his part caused the 
public utility to purchase power else- 
where and so make unnecessary the 
building of the atomic reactor. 

Following is a letter received by the 
gentleman from New York, Congressman 
FARBSTEIN, from the Astoria-Long Island 
City Community Council thanking him 
for his efforts: 

AstToriA-LonG ISLAND Crry 
Communtry COUNCIL, 
Jackson Heights, N.Y., March 17, 1964. 
Hon. LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FARBSTEIN: Now that 
Consolidated Edison has temporarily aban- 
doned its plans for a nuclear powerplant in 
the heart of New York City, we can all relax 
for the time being. We of CANPOP in New 
York City and the Citizens Committee 
Against Nuclear Power Plants wish to extend 
our special thanks to you for being one of 
the few Congressmen in New York City with 
the foresight and courage to give extensive 
interest, time, help, and support in the cam- 
paign to make New York a safer place to live 
in. 


However, in the light of the circumstances 
under which Consolidated Edison withdrew 
its application, your bill giving local author- 
ities the right of ultimate decision on nu- 
clear plants is still urgently needed. The 
Atomic Energy Commission, in essence, has 
not yet committed itself regarding nuclear 
plants in populated centers. The problem 
can still arise in New York City or in any 
other population center for that matter, un- 
less some positive direction, such as your bill, 
is incorporated into law. 

Again, we reiterate our thanks to you as 
one of the few Congressmen to support the 
campaign of the people of the city of New 
York and we wish to assure you of our sup- 
port and assistance in furthering the pas- 
sage of your bill. 

We are spreading the word amongst our 
friends and supporters, especially those re- 
siding in your congressional district, about 
the important contributions you have made 
and are making in this fight. 

We wish you the best of luck in your cur- 
rent campaign for reelection, 

~ Respectfully yours, 

SīstoN TroPP, Chairman. 


Annual Questionaire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the best 
way I know to keep up with the thinking 
of the people down home is to circulate 
a questionnaire from time to time and 
ask them to respond to questions about 
some of the issues we face in Congress. 
While the responsibility of casting votes 
in Congress must be assumed by the Rep- 
resentative, I have found it helpful to 
know how my constituents feel about 
some of the more important issues, In 
addition, I have found that circulation 
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of a questionnaire stimulates thinking 
and discussion among constituents, This 
is all to the good because I believe the 
more the people think about these issues 
and discuss them with their neighbors 
the better informed they will become. I 
have great confidence in the ability of 
the people I represent to come up with 
the right decisions if they become ac- 
quainted with all of the facts. 

This year Iam asking my constituents 
to respond with a yes or no answer to 
10 questions. Since many of these ques- 
tions are difficult to answer categorically, 
I am providing space on the question- 
naire for those who wish to do so to ex- 
tend their remarks. As soon as the re- 
turns are all in, I shall have them tabu- 
lated on an IBM machine and will then 
publish the results. Following are the 
questions I am asking this year: 

1.(a) Do you approve this country selling 
wheat to Russia? 

(b) If you answered yes, would you favor 
extending credit to Russia to finance such 
purchases? 

2. Would you approve a constitutional 
amendment making prayer and Bible reading 
permissible in the public schools when con- 
ducted on a yoluntary basis? 

3. Do you favor the Civil Rights Act now 
under consideration by Congress? 2 

4. Do you believe private and parochial 
schools should be included in any programs 
of Federal aid to education? 

5. Would you approve a Federal income tax 
credit or deduction for all or part of college 
expenses? 

6. If you answered “yes” to question 5 
Please answer (a) or (b) following and (e) 
or (d) following: 

(a) would you favor a credit against the 
tax? or 

(b) Would you limit it to a deduction? 

(e) Would you limit it (credit or deduc- 
tion) to a taxpayer who pays college expenses 
of a dependent? or 

d) Would you extend it (credit or deduc- 
tion) to a taxpayer who pays college ex- 
penses of a student who is not a dependent? 

7. The national debt of the United States 
is now approximately $310 billion. Under 
existing circumstances, do you favor increas- 
ing Federal spending above current levels 
even if lt requires additional borrowing? 

8. Do you favor a pay raise for Government 
employees—including Cabinet officers and 
executive officials, Federal judges, and Mem- 
bers of Congress? 

9. Do you believe our Government should 
agree to renegotiate the Panama Canal 
Treaty? 

10. On the whole, do you think this coun- 
try’s foreign policy is succeeding? 


Pakistan's Flirtation With Peiping 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent months, one of the nations allied 
with the United States in the Far East, 
Pakistan, has been conducting itself in 
disquieting fashion toward the most ar- 
rogant and abusive member of the Com- 
munist bloc, Red China. I want to call 
the attention of my colleagues, therefore, 
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to an excellent article by Mr. D. G. Sav- 
arkar, outlining the rationale behind 
Pakistan’s latest overtures to the Com- 
munist Chinese, and indicating quite 
clearly the dangers both for Pakistan 
and the free world. 

Mr. Savarkar, a native of India, is a 
journalist who has been living in the 
United States for the past 10 years. Be- 
fore leaving India, he was the editor of 
three Bombay daily newspapers. His 
articles are circulated and read widely 
throughout the world, particularly among 
the uncommitted nations. Mr. Savarkar 
brings to his work a full knowledge of 
the subject matter and an insight into 
an area of the world which many of us 
may otherwise puzzle over. He writes, 
as well, with a dedication to the princi- 
ples of democracy and with an antipathy 
to the new Communist imperialism 
which seeks to dominate the world. 

The article follows: 

PAaKISTAN’S FLIRTATION WITH PEIPING 
(By D. G. Savarkar) 


President Ayub Khan of Pakistan, welcom- 
ing Mr. Chou en-Lat, the Premier of Com- 
munist China, to his country emphasized 
that “no sinister importance” should be at- 
tached to the visit of this friendly neighbor. 
This theme of diplomatic business as usual 
was played again by the Pakistani Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, who told a news 
conference that his Chinese guests were only 
on a “good will visit from a neighboring 
country to which no significance should be 
attached.” 

In reality, the much-heralded visit of the 
Chinese Communist leaders to Pakistan is 
one of the strangest spectacles the world of 
international diplomacy has witnessed in the 
last 15 years. For no nation in Asia has been 
more closely tied to the West through mili- 
tary alliances and massive economic and 
military ald than the country Field Marshal 
Ayub Khan has ruled for the last 5 years. 

PAKISTAN'S COLD WAR INVOLVEMENT 


For years, Pakistan had been perhaps the 
Asian nation most closely involved in the 
power politics of the cold war. In the mid- 
dle 1950's, this nation of nearly 100 million 
people had joined both the Baghdad Pact 
(now the Central Treaty Organization) and 
the South East Asia Treaty Organization. 
President Ayub Khan at that time had little 
use for the nonalinement policies of the 
other Asian-African countries. In a visit to 
Washington in the summer of 1961, he had 
insisted that Pakistanis were the most loyal 
and dependable of all of Washington's allies 
in Asia—“The only people who will stand by 
you are the people of Pakistan.” 

Now, all of this has been turned topsy- 
turvey. Rawalpindi and Peiping have con- 
cluded a border treaty with the Communist 
Chinese government, as well as key agree- 
ments for trade relations and air travel be- 
tween the two countries. During Mr, Chou's 
visit in February, his host officially voiced 
support of Peiping’s demand for admission 
to the United Nations. 


BACKGROUND OF REALPOLITIK 


What is behind this flirtation of America's 
“most allied ally” in Asia with Peiping—the 
West's most implacable opponent? The 
background of this latest move of Pakistan 
in Realpolitik is a complex one. Ironically, 
this move by Pakistan to normalize“ its 
relations with Peiping is motivated by much 
the same reasons which led it to form close 
ties with the West in the first place. This 
is its pathological fear of India and its im- 
placable determination to surpass that coun- 
try in military strength. It saw its support 
of Washington's mutual security arrange- 
ments in Asia—CENTO and SEATO—as a 
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means of obtaining massive military and 
economic aid. Today, while it hypocritically 
betrays all of its formal ties to the West, 
Pakistan is continuing to receive some half 
billion dollars a year in the U.S. aid. In this 
way, Ayub Khan hopes to boost Pakistan's 
strength to the point where it could impose 
its will on India by military force. 

Even while alining itself with the West, 
however, Rawalpindi kept open lines of ac- 
cess to the other side. Chou En-lai had 
been clamorously received in East Pakistan 
in 1956 when he was awarded an honorary 
degree in Dacca. A. H. Suhrawardy, then 
Pakistani Foreign Minister, had been re- 
ceived with great cordiality in Peiping. All 
during this time, the Pakistani government 
cynically used its strategic position astride 
the Himalayas in Asia to extract more and 
more arms from Washington. 

Then, in 1962, with the Chinese assault 
on India’s northern border, U.S. military aid 
was for the first time extended to India 
also. Pakistan was enraged. When its de- 
mands that the supply of defensive arms 
to its neighbor be immediately curtailed 
were rejected by Washington, it decided to 
“play both sides against the middle” and 
developed the dramatic strategy of black- 
mailing the West by its sudden friendship 
for Peking. 

RESPONSES OF INDIA AND UNITED STATES 


India’s reaction to this warming of its 
neighbor's relations with China has been 
restrained. Mr. Lal Bahadur Shastri, Prime 
Minister Nehru's closest associate in foreign 
policy affairs, has cautioned Indians against 
taking an alarmist view. “We have to be 
watchful and be strong enough to meet any 
situation.” At the same time, Mr, Nehru 
has reiterated his acceptance of the Colom- 
bo proposals, advanced in December 1962, by 
six nonalined countries, as basis for the 
resolution of the Sino-Indian border dis- 
pute. 

American responses have been more heat- 
ed. The press has criticized Ayub Khan 
severely for his attempted blackmail. While 
some Senators insist on rationalizing away 
the conduct of their “closest ally" in Asia, 
others are examining Pakistan's conduct with 
great realism. Senator WAYNE Morse of 
Oregon has accused Rawalpindi of basic in- 
sincerity in its foreign policy. According to 
him, Pakistan joined SEATO and CENTO 
for “one purpose only—to get military aid 
from the United States that would build 
her forces against her one avowed enemy— 
India.” Disappointed though it is, Wash- 
ington is continuing its annual $50 to $60 
million military aid to Pakistan and hoping 
for the best. 

SELF-DEFEATING FOR PAKISTAN 


Although Pakistan as a sovereign nation 
has the right to follow whatever policies it 
chooses to, this latest turn toward Commu- 
nist China not only betrays the interests of 
its allies, but it is self-defeating from Paki- 
stan’s own point of view. The only power in 
Asia that has shown grave signs of expan- 
sionism towards the entire region is Commu- 
nist China. It has threatened Formosa and 
South Korea time and again with force. It 
foments civil strife in South Vietnam. It 
has brutally suppressed Tibet and launched 
an oked assault on India. If China 
were strong enough, it would clearly attempt 
the domination of all Southeast Asia, and if 
it were successful, Pakistan would lose its 
freedom along with its neighbors. 

India plays a crucial role in China's plans 
for domination, for it is the largest and the 
most stable democracy in the area. If it 
falis before China’s onslaught, the future of 
democracy in all of Sotheast Asia is doomed. 
The Americans too should realize that if 
India falls, Washington's attempt to stem 
the Communist tide in Vietnam will have no 
meaning and the entire position of the 
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United States in Asia will be lost. Pakistan's 
flirtation with Peping even harms those in 
the Soviet bloc who hope to turn the cold 
war into a struggle between peaceful com- 
petitors. 

AFRICA’S MODEL OF MATURITY 


The young African nations have provided 
Pakistan with a good model in their attitude 
towards China, by granting it diplomatic rec- 
ognition but avoiding dangerous political en- 
tanglement. President Ayub Khan should 
follow their example and abandon his policy 
of diplomatic blackmail—motivated solely by 
his hatred for India—before it damages Paki- 
stan’s own interests, as well as those of the 
West and the other free nations in the East. 


Morality Versus Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend to all Members 
of Congress the following article from 
the Los Angeles Times of March 22, 1964, 
written by Charles E, Davis, Jr., “Moral- 
ity Versus Money.” There is a close tie 
between the moral code of the Holly- 
wood, Calif., movie industry and the 
morality of the country. As we all know, 
films have a definite influence on the 
moral standards of the country. Many 
countries of the world have government 
censorship over their movie industry in 
order to maintain a proper moral stand- 
ard, Only four countries do not have 
government censorship, the United 
States, Great Britain, Germany and 
Japan. I recommend the following arti- 
cle for each Member’s reading for each 
to learn of the voluntary efforts on the 
part of our domestic movie industry to 
assert and maintain an appropriate 
code of ethics in movies for the Ameri- 
can people, I hope these efforts will be 
continued with even greater success in 
the future so that the American movie 
can remain the enjoyable and proper 
media of entertainment it has been in 
the past. 

The article follows: 

Moraurry Versus Money: FILMS Heat DOLLAR 
Wound Wir PROTECTIVE UNDRESSING 
(By Charles E. Davis, Jr.) 

Seduction used to be something you did 
not fool around with in Hollywood movies 
and nudity in pictures was as unexpected as 
profanity from the parson. 

But times have changed. 

In some of the movies Hollywood makes 
today you can see nearly nude women and 
you can be escorted through sex labyrinths 
that were taboo a generation ago. 

You will hear arguments from some that 
these are symptoms of a new maturity in 
Hollywood—a maturity that made it possible 
eae = movie industry to stay afloat finan- 

y. 

Others insist that Hollywood is pouring 
out a torrent of fith and corrupting Amer- 
ica’s youth. 

Who decides what can be seen? 

The movie industry here censors its own 
product Production 
Code. The United States, Great Britain, 
Germany, and Japan are the only four 
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major nations of the world that do not have 
Government-operated censor boards. 

Geoffrey M. Shurlock has been administra- 
tor of the Hollywood code since 1947 and he 
readily admits that the code has been soft- 
ened over the years. 

“The movies merely reflect the general 
change in public taste," he said. “News- 
papers, magazines, and books have changed 
in their content, too. Actually, movies are 
copycats. They change after everything else 
has changed.” 

WOULDN'T HAVE SURVIVED 


“And they had to change,” said Shurlock. 
“The movie industry would not have sur- 
vived under the old system.” 

What was the old system? It was some- 
thing like the automobile maufacturers in 
Detroit and their dealerships throughout 
the country. A company owned a studio in 
Hollywood and a chain of theaters. It pro- 
duced about 50 movies a year at its studio 
so it could keep its theaters stocked. 

Most of these movies were trite, innocuous 
things quickly forgotten. But that was the 
system. 

LOST THEATER CHAINS 

“The average family would go to the 
movies 1 night a week,“ said Shurlock, re- 
gardless of what was showing.“ 

Then the motion picture industry suffered 
a deadly one-two economic punch. 

The Government's trustbusters cracked 
down on the movie companies. They were 
required to divorce their theater chains from 
the studios. 

And a new competitor—television—moved 
into the American home. 

Obviously, the public wouldn't pay to see 

movies when it could get free en- 
tertainment on the TV tube at home. 

Today, a Hollywood studio that used to 
produce a quota of 50 pictures a year will 
turn out about 12 to 20 films—but they are 
much better pictures, Shurlock believes. 

TV.“ says Shurlock, “has taken over what 
was the stock-in-trade of the old Hollywood 
B picture. TV now shows the gangster pic- 
tures, the routine westerns, the family situa- 
tion comedies. 

“Hollywood hasn't made a gangster pic- 
ture since “Johnny Cool,” and that was a 
year and a half ago. 

“And we won't make pictures like the 
Judge Hardy series again. How could we 
when TV gives the public ‘Ozzie and Harriet’ 
and similar series at no charge?” 

Hollywood has found that it can make 
good money with the new sophisticated ap- 
proach. Trade publications cite figures that 
show they pay big returns at the box office. 

And some say this means the industry has 
found the way again to financial security. 

CODE RELAXED 

But as Hollywood turned to pictures of 
greater sophistication with themes that ex- 
plored alcoholism, narcotics addiction, nym- 
phomania and case histories from Krafft- 
Ebing, there necessarily had to be greater 
freedom in the production code. 

A scene in “The Carpetbaggers“ will show 
actress Carol Baker partially nude. Shur- 
lock concedes that this scene would not have 
been permissible 20 years ago. 

Shurlock was told that in a recent maga- 
zine interview director Otto Preminger 
stated: 

“There is just as much nudity In our films 
as in Europe. Take Irma La Douce. In the 
American, code, nudity is concentrated on 


the cleavage. You can only see so much 


cleavage. So Billy Wilder turned the woman 
e. 8 and gave you a completely naked 
Shurlock chuckled. 
“The New York Times,” he replied, “pub- 
lishes panty ads that show the model naked 
from the waist up—from the back, of course.” 
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OUTSPOKEN CRITIC 


Actress Maureen O’Hara is one of the most 
outspoken foes of the pictures that show 
nudity and sexual misbehavior. 

“Don't call them adult pictures,” she said, 
her eyes flashing storm signals. “They're not 
grown up. 

“If the public would boycott such movies 
there would not be the filth you see today 
on the screen.” 

But Miss O'Hara admits dolefully that some 
clubwomen who give lipservice to attacks 
on smutty movies are the first ones to line 
up outside the theater showing such a 
picture. 

The red-haired actress said she turned 
down a script last summer because it con- 
tained scenes that dealt with nudity and 
perversion. - 

“I thank God I was in a position to turn 
down the job," she said, “but what about the 
young actors and actresses who have to take 
any work they can get to pay the rent and 
the grocery bilis? What can they do? 

“Why must everything be so distasteful? 
In the script I turned down the story 
could have been magnificently told without 
the scenes I found objectionable. 

“Pictures about wholesome subjects still 
make money. I was in Walt Disney's ‘Parent 
Trap.“ It made a lot of money. It was an 
honest portrayal of family life.” 

STILL CAN'T COMPETE 


On the other hand, Screenwriter Sydney 
Boehm, now preparing the screenplay for 
Sylvia“ at Paramount, believes that while 
Hollywood has reached the point where it is 
now making some fine adult pictures, it still 
cannot compete with foreign-made films in 
sex freedom. 

“I would say that ‘Love With a Proper 
Stranger’ is a good example of the fine adult 
pictures we are making in this country,” 
said Boehm, “but if audiences want pure 
sex and smut, we can’t begin to compete 
with Europe and Japan. 

“Take ‘Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow,’ 
the Italian film with Sophia Loren and Mar- 
cello Mastroianni. It's a delightful thing 
but we couldn’t make that picture in this 
country in a million years. It makes fun of 
pregnancy. 

Room at the Top’ and Tom Jones’ 
wouldn’t get made in Hollywood either.” 

Why not? 

Por one thing, says Boehm, Hollywood 
moyiemakers live in dreadful fear of the 
Legion of Decency, the censorship arm of 
the Catholic Church. 

Are some of these pictures corrupting our 
young people? 


“I don't know if their minds suffer any 


more because of these pictures,” sald Boehm, 
“than they do from reading about the ac- 
tivities of Bobby Baker and examining the 
girlie magazines.” 
IF IT'S CALLED FOR 
Speaking from the director's standpoint, 


King Vidor has a simple solution for sex in 


movies. : 

“If the situation calls for it.“ he says, “I 
go all our for it.” 

He recalis with a pale smile how Louis 
Mayer one day assembled all his producers 
and directors at Metro-and ran off a scene 
in which John Gilbert kissed the hand of 
Alleen Pringle and then moved his lips up 
her arm in a long, burning caress, 

“This,” Mayer lectured, “Is one of the rea- 
sons the Hays office was formed.” 

The scene was from one of Vidor's pictures. 

Hollywood's attempts to regulate its prod- 
uct and create a better public image followed 
an era in which the industry was shaken by 
several scandals. 

Comedian Roscoe (Fatty) Arbuckle, who 
was making $6,000 a week, was banished 
from the screen after actress Virginia Rappe 
died mysteriously during a drunken party in 
Arbuckle’s San Francisco hotel suite. 
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The careers of two prominent actresses 
of the day were blighted by the murder in 
1922 of Director William Desmond Taylor. 

The public condemned its idols then much 
quicker than it does today. , 

And when the production code was put 
into operation in the early 1930's, it was 
much more puritanical than now. 


COULDN'T USE IT 


When David Selznick was making “Gone 
With the Wind,” with Clark Gable as Rhett 
Butler and Vivian Leigh as Scarlett O'Hara, 
he asked the code administrator's office to 
approve a scene in which Gable says to Miss 
Leigh, “Frankly, Scarlett, I don't give a 
damn.“ 

He was told he couldn't use the word 
“damn.” 

Selznick flew to New York to appeal the 
ruling to the heads of the motion picture 
companies. They OK'd the line. 

“That was 1939," says Shurlock, “and this 
is 1964." 

Shurlock dispelled one myth that has long 
persisted among even veteran Hollywood 
movie people and that is that there was ever 
a code restriction against showing a married 
couple in bed. 

It was the British who objected. But they 
don’t anymore. And movie twin beds are 
rapidly going out of style, 


. Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it 
is most appropriate that we pause a 
moment to commemorate Byelorussian 
Independence Day. If we believe in 
freedom, we should carry its promise to 
all parts of the world. On their 46th 
anniversary, Byelorussians are laboring 
under the same tyranny which commu- 
nism strives to bring to the whole world. 
Perhaps our words here will encourage 
the Byelorussian people to continue their 
resistance to that tyranny. 

Byelorussia was a leader in the wave 
of revolution that swept Russian im- 
perialism out of most of East Europe in 
1918, and the first to bear the full brunt 
of Bolshevik savagery. Its geographic 
position alone enabled communism to 
triumph over freedom. The Byelorus- 
sians, could they speak freely today, 
would tell you that communism is indis- 
tinguishable from old Russian imperial- 
ism. They suffer just as much. 

Byelorussia has every right to liberty 
and the pursuit of its own path to hap- 
piness, which is denied by Russia. The 
Byelorussian people provide the world 
with a living refutation of the false 
promise carried by communism to the 
great proportion of mankind which now 
struggles to cast off the lingering chains 
of imperialism. Our celebration of Byel- 
orussian independence is not sufficient 
when the Byelorussian people themselves 
cannot celebrate. Let us hope that every 
year Byelorussian courage and love of 
freedom increases, so that soon our fel- 
low men in Byelorussia will be able to re- 
join the great and growing family of 
freemen. 
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Linda O’Neill Wins Voice of Democracy 
Contest in the State of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. LONG of Maryland, Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include the speech of Miss 
Jacqueline Linda O'Neill of my district 
which won the Voice of Democracy prize 
for the State of Maryland. The Voice 
of Democracy contest is conducted by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States and each year draws forth 
from over 250,000 high school students 
their best ideas on the great Nation in 
which we live. I believe that Miss 
O’Neill’s talk, entitled “The Challenge of 
Citizenship” is a noble expression of the 
responsibilities and adventures awaiting 
the citizen of tomorrow in a great and 
free nation such as ours. 

- The speech follows: 
Tur CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Jacqueline Linda O'Neill) 

I am an American. This citizenship was 
my automatic heritage given to me in birth- 
right and I given to it in right of birth. I 
perhaps like some of you tend to forget that 
it is indeed the greatest gift that life can 
offer. We grasp at the privileges of citizen- 
ship, we hover in its protection, and we 
benefit from its blessings of liberty. Do we 
not owe something for this? Can we forget 


sciences and our hearts, 
its products, and most of all of America and 
the land we love? We must answer the chal- 
lenge that says it is not enough to have a 
conscience but that we must be conscious. 
We must answer the challenge that says it 
is not enough to have freedom but we must 
have the free will to give of ourselves to 
protect it. We must answer the challenge 
that says it is not enough to endeavor for 
oneself but we must endeavor for humanity. 
When I look down at my hands I see 
that they are young and smooth for life 
has been easy upon them. I am not in 
Saigon, Vietnam, where perhaps they would 
have been crushed had I raised them to 
cross the border, I am rot in Cuba where 
my hands would be forced to salute a new 
liberty-destroying regime. Tam not in Rus- 
sin where my hands would belong to the 
state. These are my hands, my American 
hands, to do with as I please, to create or 
shape as my will dictates. These are my 
hands that may be folded in prayer, that 
may be upraised to swear to my country 
that I will tell the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth so help me God. 
These are my hands that may grasp the 
ring of the merry-go-round of free enter- 
prise and make life what life should be made. 
My hands give and they take, they ignore 
-and they hold materials by which to learn. 
These are my hands that must be opened 
to the world that must give to democracy 
the use of the hands democracy gave to me. 
Robert Frost expressed a belief, a belief 
for life that should be the cry of every 
dutybound citizen: 


“The woods are lovely, dark and deep 
But I have promises to keep 
And miles to go before I sleep.” 


Citizenship then is yet the unfulfilled 
challenge. We have the power to help our- 
selves and others yet we live in a self-cen- 
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tered shell all our own. We must strive to 


protect our citizenship by giving of it to 
others. Be it futile, be it sacrificial, be it 
ungratifying, will our hearts, our heritage, 
and our Americanism let us go free from 
the task? God help us if we call ourselves 
Americans and forget “with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” For all. 

Henry David Thoreau, in his “Plea for John 
Brown” said "in order to die you must first 
have lived.“ Are we ready to live, not just 
exist, but“live? Living and giving are this 
closely related. Our country has lived be- 
cause of its givers, its John Paul Joneses, 
Abe Lincolns, and its John F. Kennedys. 
Their spirits will never die, for these men 
truly lived, This is our challenge as Amer- 
icans, as human beings, and as free-thinking 
citizens of the world. 


Ring, ring loud our liberty bell, 

That we may hear our call, 

Sing, sing out America’s song of the flag that 
would not fall, 

Read, read clear our Declaration that scorns 
at tyranny, 

And heed, heed well, those ideas that our 
eyes must be made to see. 

Let everyone give of himself to protect the 
liberty we owe, 

To help to keep our citizenship a burning 
flame to glow, 

In every heart throughout our world and 
everybody bring, 

The freedom God has blessed us with and 
meant for everything. 

And in our hearts remember those citizens 
now dead, 

And let us never, ever forget, the words that 
we have said, 

For all the sights that through His eyes we 
must learn to face, 

Never let us turn our heads in selfish man- 
disgrace. 

And for our goals before us set an Inspiring 
ideal or two, 

That what is here where duty lies, we be 
brave enough to do. 

Let us remember that as free-thinking men, 

We owe this world an awful lot, we were 
born American. 
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Urban Renewal in Cleveland, Another Ex- 
ample of Commercial Redevelopment 
Taking Priority over Housing Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, today 
I want to call the attention of the House 
to another example of problems which 
have been developing in the urban re- 
newal program, this time in Cleveland. 
Ohio. A good deal has-been said about 
the commercial redevelopment project 
known as Erieview in that city, but little 
has been noted of the collapse of an- 
other project in the East Woodland area 
originally designed for housing. After 
8 years, the city redevelopment people 
have now decided to change their plans 
and use the area for light industry. 

This decision has been reached after 
the demolition of 100 of 126 buildings 
bought with Federal and city urban re- 
newal funds amounting to roughly $2 
million. After chasing industry from 
the area to make room for housing, and 
after encouraging 50 homeowners, now 
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in the path of the bulldozer, to rehabili- 
tate their homes, the redevelopment 
people have changed their minds. An 
editorial in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
of March 6, 1964, notes that back in 1954 
the Federal Housing Administration de- 
clined to insure a mortgage in the pro- 
ject on the grounds that the area was 
not suitable for housing. Since the land 
has been already nearly cleared, and 
homes rehabilitated, however, it is ob- 
vious that residential housing in this 
area is not totally out of the question. 

According to the Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er of March 4, 1964, the city is still buy- 
ing the few remaining commercial prop- 
erties and businesses in the area, al- 
though they intend to move business 
back into the area. Why this continued 
cost which the American taxpayer must 
continue to share goes on is only one of 
the question that can be raised. An- 
other might well be, who do the redevel- 
opment officials expect to go back into 
the area? And, why could no one be 
found in 8 years to carry out the original 
housing plan? 

According to the newspaper reports, 
businesses that have remained in the 
area do not feel that they are being paid 
the actual costs of relocation, particu-, 


There is one thing that legislation 
probably cannot do, however, and that 
is to see that projects once started are 
carried out promptly, and to see that 
project goals chosen for & particular 
city are realistic. The question of 8 
years of delay, and the question of 
changing horses and directions in mid- 
stream are the responsibility of the 
urban renewal authorities, both at the 
local and at the Federal levels. I would 
frankly like to know why the city of 
Cleveland’s workable program has con- 
tinued to be approved, each year, and 
why additional projects particularly of 
a commercial redevelopment nature 
have been sanctioned when it should 
have been obvious that the city was not 
completing its obligations on the Wood- 
land project. I cannot help but wonder 
whether the glamorous Erieview project 
was started to paper over the cracks in 
previous urban renewal ventures and 
turn attention elsewhere. 

Earlier this month, I called attention 
to citizen unrest in a project area in 
Pittsburgh. Since that time, according 
to the Pittsburgh Press of March 17, 
1964, the White House has reacted and 
a review of the situation is underway. 
I would only hope that the Urban Re- 
newal Administration will act on its own 
to review the Cleveland situation. 
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The article and editorial from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer follow: 
|From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 

Mar, 4, 1964 
RENEWAL LEADERS CONFUSED, Says WOODLAND. 
BUSINESSMAN 
(By Eugene Segal) 

Those people in urban renewal—I don't 
think they know what they're doing,” said 
Louls Straus, president of the Pressman 
Straus Bag Co., 7400 Woodland Avenue SE., 
in the East Woodland urban renewal area. 

Straus was talking about the city’s con- 
fusing proposal to redevelop East Woodland 
for use by light industry after forcing in- 
dustry to move from the area. 

East Woodland extends eastward from East 
Tist Street to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
tracks and from Platt Avenue SE. southward 
to the Nickel Plate Road tracks. . 

Last month it was disclosed that the city 
Was preparing to change the East Woodland 
plan. Its intentions had been to develop the 
area for housing. Some 126 buildings had 


been bought at a cost of around $2 million. 


and 100 of them demolished. 

Owners of 50 East Woodland homes were 
told they would be allowed to remain if they 
would rehabilitate their properties. 

Then, after 8 years, the city decided the 
area was not suitable for housing, after all, 
and should be used for light industry. This 
was confusing to those 50 homeowners, who 
now were told that their houses would be 
bought and torn down, even though a num- 
ber of them had spent substantial sums of 
money for rehabilitation. 

Now the second bit of confusing informa- 
tion comes to light. It turns out that the 
city has bought virtually all of the buildings 
occupied by the area's major industries and 
these companies have moved or are getting 
ready to move. : À 

After driving industry out of the area, the 
city now apparently will encourage industry 
to come back in when the East Woodland 
plan is changed. 

The Pressman Straus Bag Co., which has 
been on Woodland 30 years, will move next 
week to a building it bought at 6110 Grant 
Avenue SE., with the $100,000 it got for the 
building it presently occupies. 

The Empire Varnish Co. bought a paint 
company at 9808 Meech Avenue SE., built an 
addition to the plant and will finish moving 
Thursday. Its old plant is at 2634 East 76th 
Street, It was paid $275,000 for the plant. 

“We believe that on an equitable basis 
we should have gotten 30 to 40 percent 
more,” said R. L. Hawkins, the company’s 
chairman and chief executive officer. “But 
starting in 1956 or 1957, the urban renewal 
department told us definitely we'd have to 
be out in 6 months, Every year they'd repeat 
the same story. 

“We didn’t know what todo. And because 
they had designated this a renewal area, the 
neighborhood was rapidly deteriorating. So 
we decided to take what we could when we 
could get it. You start dealing with Govern- 
ment and it’s like molasses in January.” 

Hawkins said there is an incalculable loss 
in every company move from one location 
to another—a loss that is not compensated 
by money received for a building because 
the people who should be spending their time 
Promoting the business are fiddling around 
with moving.” 

The city is stin buying East woodland 
industrial plants. Before council, for exam- 
ple, is legislation authorizing the payment 
* of $100,000 to the Suid-wWahi Lumber & 
Roofing Co., for its property at 7102 Wood- 


From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
- Mar. 6; 1964 
URBAN RENEWAL FOLLIES 
The city’s about-face policy on the East 
Woodland urban renewal area points up the 
risks of imprudent urban renewal planning. 
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After forcing industry to move from the 
area preparatory to creating an urban re- 
newal housing development there, the city 
reversed itself and decided that the land is 
best suited to light industry after all. 

The decision was reached after 126 build- 
ings had been bought with about 82 million 
in Federal and city urban renewal funds, and 
after 100 of the buildings had been de- 
molished. Fifty homeowners who rehabili- 
tated their homes at considerable. expense 
on the promise that they could remain in 
the area now have been told that their 
homes will be bought and torn down. 

Urban Renewal Commissioner J. B. Wil- 
liams on February 15 gave as the reason for 
the switch in plans: “Considering the Wood- 
land Cemetery and the ratlroad tracks on 
the boundaries (of the area), and other en- 
vironment factors, we do not believe the 
area is desirable for residential purposes.“ 

This should have been apparent as early 
as January 1954, when the Federal Housing 


Administration declined to insure a mortgage. 


for construction of housing on the old work- 
house site at East 79th Street and Woodland 
Avenue, later incorporated ‘into the East 
Woodland urban renewal area. The FHA 
ruled that the area was not suitable for 
housing. 

If city officials had been more careful 
in evaluating development possibilities of the 
area, an incident that casts doubt on the 
soundness of their planning would have been 
averted. 

The experience provides a bitter lesson, 
one that should be remembered vividly. 


An Action Program for Conversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD at this point an outline for con- 
version to peacetime economy, as pre- 
sented by Prof. John E. Ullmann, of Hof- 
stra University, which is located on Long 
Island. 

Legislation has already been intro- 
duced in the Congress in line with our 
efforts to convert from a defense econ- 
omy to a peacetime economy, and the 
President has already set up its intergov- 
ernmental committee on such problems. 

It is my belief that such an, outline 
might be helpful to those who will be 
concerned with conversion problems, and 
I am positive that we in this country 
will be able to meet the challenge. 

The outline follows: 

AN ACTION PROGRAM FOR CONVERSION 
(By John E. Uliman, professor and chairman, 

Management-Marketing and Business Sta- 

tistics, Hofstra University, Hempstead, 

N.Y.) 

The defense industry of Long Island has 
not thus far taken significant steps to in- 
sure an orderly conversion to nondefense 
Programs. It is mainly concerned with get- 
ting new business in its traditional lines. 


- While the industry is undoubtedly com- 


petent to do this, the prospects of main- 
taining present levels of business or increas- 
ing Long Island's share of the defense busi- 
ness available must be weighed against the 
following facts: 

1. There has already been a substantial 
decline in the industry and several firms ex- 
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pect this to continue. Five large firms on 
Long Island that employed 39,000 workers a 
year ago, had only 30,000 at the beginning of 
1964. This is a national trend. Nineteen 
large firms in the defense business have laid 
off 67,000 employees within the last 6 
months. 

2. The defense budget is expected to de- 
cline. Former Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, Roswell Gilpatric, writing in Foreign 
Affairs, spring 1964, predicts a budget no 
greater than $38,5 billion by 1970 even with- 
out a disarmament agreement. This cut is 
feasible because of the existence of overkill. 

The planning process requires initiatives 
and changes from all levels, from the indi- 
vidual firm to the Federal Government. 
Many of these are interrelated. 


z 1. THE FRM 


(a) Acceptance of the need for change: 
Many managers of defense firms still appear 
to have difficulty in believing that their 
market is likely to decline. In part, this 
reluctance is political. Many Americans have 
come to accept a theory of “protracted con- 
flict” with the Communists and have asso- 
clated this with a continuous and rapid piling 
up of weapons by our side. Such a philos- 
ophy fails to take into account the present 
splits in the two blocs, the saturation in 
weaponry and the importance of political 
and economical initiatives as distinct from 
a military emphasis in policy formulation. 

Further, of all the groups potentially affec- 
ted by conversion, the managers are prob- 
ably the most highly specialized and might 
find it dificult as individuals to attain the 
same sort of prominence in nondefense in- 
dustry. The opinion has also been expressed 
by some executives in this area, that the 
defense industry may well have to be treated 
as an expended war tool to be decommis- 
sioned in the same way as an old battleship. 

This view, of course, entirely fails to take 
into account the Impact which such a policy 
would have on the local communities. Ac- 
cordingly, managements have to be strongly 
encouraged to plan conversion in three ways: 
by the collective bargaining process, by com- 
munity action, and by legislation. 

(b) Plant conversion committees: It is 
proposed that every firm predominately en- 
gaged in defense work be required to set up 
a conversion committee as part of its con- 
tract with its employees. Such a committee 
should at least contain representatives. of 
management and unions and preferably also 
community leaders and others with compe- 
tence in the field. 


Such a committee is now the only mean- 
ingful way of assuring job security, and a 
labor organization that refuses to ize 
this is not doing an adequate job for its 
members. Such a committee should con- 
cern itself with four principal tasks: 

(1) The identification of possible new 
products. 

(ii) An inventory of present and previous 
skills at all levels of employees and of plant 
capacity. 

(iif) It should assure a sufficient supply 
of research funds and diversion of research 
talent to put meaning behind the conversion 
effort. l 

(iv) Since most of the possible new mar- 
kets for which the defense firms are suitable, 
structurally and otherwise require Govern- 
ment action, the committee should formu- 
late and the local, legislative, 
and other actions to carry out the job. Se- 
curing research funds for conversion from 
the Government might be an immediate 
task. 

It may be a new approach to have decisions 
on choices of product made as part of the 
collective bargaining process. However, 
unions in defense plants have repeatedly ex- 
tolled the quality of the weapons produced, 
as part of their efforts to help management 
get more defense business. This type of ac- 
tivity must now be extended to conversion. 
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The firms involved may, in fact, be con- 
sidered as extensions of the Government 
rather than private enterprise in the usual 
sense. Under private enterprise a firm de- 
cides what to manufacture, how to do it, in 
what quantities, and at what price. By these 
criteria, the firms concerned hardly qualify. 
There should, therefore, be no objection on 
the part of either labor or management to 
ask, as it were, for new instructions from 
governments—Federal, State, and local. 


2. LOCAL ACTIVITIES 


(a) Better transportation to New York: 
Long Island is fortunate in haying the strong 
New York economy to fall back on. To make 
full use of this advantage, we need better 
transportation to the city. The transporta- 
tion plans of the Nassau County Planning 
Commission deserve to be reconsidered 
thoroughly without the hysteria that has 
largely vitiated the sound proposals of this 
bipartisan county authority. 

(b) Establishing an airport: Serious con- 
sideration should be given to establishing an 
airport in Nassau County at the site of the 
present private airport of Republic Aviation 
Corp. The New York metropolitan area is 
scheduled to get a further airport before the 
end of the decade. The sites thus far pro- 
posed in northwestern New Jersey and Or- 
ange County, N.Y., are too far and too in- 
accessible from New York. Here on Long 
Island, we have a local travel market based 
on a population more than twice the size 
of Pittsburgh. We have a large reservoir of 
aireraft workers able to maintain and sery- 
ice aircraft and we haye sites already ac- 
cessible to New York City by rail, in coordi- 
nation with the plans discussed under (a) 
above. 

(c) Developing the sea: It is proposed 
that Long Island make much r use of 
its location near the ocean by establishing 
research centers in oceanography—especially 
with respect to marine ecology. Sea water 
desalination should form an essential part 
of this. Although there are now no large 
shops in Nassau and Suffolk able to handle 
the heavy platework associated with such 
projects, the Brooklyn Navy Yard has some 
ready equipment which would, however, 
probably require modernization. 

(d) Medical electronics: It has been sug- 
gested that a federally supported research 
center in medical electronics be set up in 
Long Island. This suggestion has a great 
deal of merit and even in the absence of 
large institutions for medical research in Nas- 
sau and Suffolk, could be integrated with 
the extensive activities in the field in New 
York. 

(e) Support by the rest of the business 
community: The support of the business 
community must be strongly solicited. De- 
partment stores, other merchants, shopping 
centers, banks, especially those with heavy 
mortgage holdings in the area, and other 
business groups cannot be indifferent to the 
fate of a large section of its best paid cus- 
tomers. A general fall in income such as 
would be the result of a shift into lower paid 
service industries would have a disastrous 
effect on retail trade and soon on the serv- 
ice industries themselves and would thus 
rapidly produce a spiraling local depression. 

(f) Inventory of training facilities: Once 
the necessary decisions on new products have 
been made and the government 
initiatives taken, it is likely that a large 
amount of retraining will be necessary. If 
this is the case, the community must be 
ready. An inventory of retraining facilities 
that could aid those within the defense 
firms, is thus essential. 

2, INITIATIVES AT THE STATE AND FEDERAL LEVEL 

(a) Support of the McGovern bill: The 
McGovern bill, S. 2274, provides for a Federal 
Conversion Commission at cabinet level and 
for the encouragement of State and local 
conversion efforts. It also requires all con- 
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tractors to have a bona fide reconversion 
effort of their own. 

(b) Long-range public budgets: It is es- 
sential that at all appropriate levels, capital 
expenditures in public budgets be s 
from current ones and that capital outlays 
be budgeted over a long period. In this way, 
meaningful long-range plans may be made 
by the firms themselves. 

(e) State conversion, etc: Efforts are now 
afoot at the State and local level to have ex- 
tensive conversion efforts underway even 
before the McGovern bill becomes law. Sen- 
ator Harrison J. Williams of New Jersey 
has called for such an effort in his own State 
and a similar plea has been made by the 
union leaders of Long Island in their visit 
to President Johnson. Such efforts are most 
important because whatever areas are quick- 
est to act will inevitably find their trans- 
ition much easier than those which delay. 

(d) Higher unemployment benefits: High- 
er unemployment benefits will have to be a 
necessary accompaniment of a conversion 
effort. It takes 2 years to convert from one 
product to another even under favorable 
conditions, If meaningful conversion plans 
had been made 3 or 4 years ago, we would not 
now have this problem. However, such prob- 
lems were strongly resisted at the time by 
Government, business, and labor groups. 
Indeed, many of them have not seen the 
light even now. 


4. GENERAL POLITICAL INITIATIVES 


It would be a national disaster if conver- 
sion were to be accompanied by the politics 
of frustration. We may expect that any 
difficulties will be strongly exploited by the 
“dispossessed” among the military, business, 
and labor organizations. Such activities 
must not lead to belligerence and hysteria 
in international affairs. We must be partic- 
ularly on the lookout against unauthorized 
activities by local military personnel de- 
signed to compromise the present relative 
calm, For example, the American-led raid 
on a Cambodian village on March 20 led to 
increased tensions in that sensitive area. 
We have a right to know how such an action 
came about and we have a duty to prevent 
the recurrence of such activities. 

We are now facing one of the most crucial 
challenges in our national history though 
in some respects it is the noblest one we 
have ever had. Our ability to deal with the 
conversion problem will do more to promote 
world peace than anything else that we could 
ever undertake. There is no more important 
national activity today. 


Labeling of Foreign Made Motion Pictures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
commend the Subcommittee on Finance 
and Commerce of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce for- 
the announcement by Chairman STAG- 
cers, of the subcommittee, that hearings 
will commence following the Easter re- 
cess on legislation requiring the labeling 
of foreign made motion pictures ex- 
hibited in the United States. I feel that 
this is an important area for the Con- 
gress to look into for all of the country, 
and particularly for my State, California, 
since the motion picture industry has 
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been one of the major factors for the 
affluence of the southern California 
community. 

The legislation to stop the showing or 
advertising of foreign-made films with- 
out revealing to the public the names of 
the countries where they are produced 
has been supported by the Committee to 
Promote American Made Motion Pictures 
of men employed in the Los Angeles 
studios and by religious and youth 
groups critical of the low standards of 
pictures produced outside the country. 

The climate for the passage of my 
legislation or that of Congressman CECIL 
Kine which would amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to halt the show- 
ing or advertising of foreign films with- 
out proper identification has never been 
better. For the first time we shall pre- 
sent a united front to the lawmakers 
asking their protection from low-grade 
pictures made where labor is cheap and 
taste is low or vulgar. 

It is most heartening to find the Tid- 
ings, a weekly newspaper published in 
Los Angeles under the sponsorship of 
the Archdiocese of Los Angeles, bringing 
to the attention of the faithful the fact 
that Red propaganda in movies is ad- 
vancing on another front and that it is 
a Communist boast that Yugoslavia will 
soon be the motion picture capital of the 
world. 

Tito is reported to offer free sound: 
stages, free sets, free technicians, free 
back lot facilities. And American-made 
motion pictures must compete with this 
“free” business, under existing law. 

Today four current movies are selling 
the communist line that nuclear war is so 
terrible the United States should ap- 
pease, retreat or surrender 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee I know the United States has 
no reason to fear any nation or com- 
bination of nations in the world today. I 
am extremely grateful for the exposé of 
the subversive situation in the Tidings. 

Another factor in the more favorable 
climate for protection of the Hollywood 
industry, is the demise of a labor-man- 
agement committee in the industry 
which suddenly shifted its position with 
respect to elimination or reduction of 
foreign film subsidies. 

This means that the men working in 
the industry in Hollywood will no longer ` 
have to fight their associates who seek 
other means of reducing the foreign 
threat and that the industry can go for- 
ward together in support of legislation 
which will expose the evil and brand all 
movies with their country of origin. 


Philosophy of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 
Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I would 


like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an excellent column by Walter 
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Lippmann which appeared in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post. 

Mr. Lippmann points to the central 
problem of foreign aid today—this is 
the problem of finding ways to transfer 
capital from the rich nations to the un- 
derdeveloped countries of the world. 
This is not a new problem nor an easy 
one to solve. The United States faced 
this same problem 150 years ago. Great 
amounts of European capital were 
needed to finance our great agricultural 
and industriat development. As Mr. 
Lippmann points out, three-fourths of 
the money needed to build our railroad 
system came from Great Britain. 

This becomes a long range problem 
and not one which is entirely based on 
short-run military and security inter- 
ests. Rather it is a process of speeding 
the transition of the underdeveloped 
countries from reliance on outside aid 
and capital investment to economic self- 
support. David Bell, the Administrator 
of AID, recognized this in his testi- 
mony before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee this week when he pointed 
out that 17 countries have completed 
this transition and economic aid has 
ended. He added that 14 more coun- 
tries are likely to attain the point where 
their requirements for capital can be 
satisfied by regular access to world trade 
and capital markets. 

Foreign aid provides the needed assist- 
ance that the underdeveloped countries 
require to achieve economic self-suffi- 
ciency. For this reason it is important 
that we view foreign aid as a long-term 
project and base our actions accordingly. 

The complete article by Mr. Lippmann 
follows: 

Tonay AND Tomorrow: FOREIGN Arp 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

As one of the old hands who has been 
writing about foreign aid since President 
Roosevelt invented what was called lend 
lease, I find myself wondering why the 
whole subject has become so stale. -Some 
kind of vital spark has gone out of the argu- 
ment. The annual plea for appropriations 
becomes increasingly a repetition of tired 
slogans. 

Yet, I am satisfied that the reason why 
foreign aid has become so boring is not at 
all that it is useless. It is not at all, as Rep- 
resentative PassMan and the other bitter- 
enders say, that it is a way of throwing good 
money down a rathole. It is not that we 
can stop giving foreign aid now or for gen- 
erations to come. 

What we must dwell on is that the prob- 
lem is ceasing to be that of providing emer- 
gency relief for friendly countries in time of 
war and its aftermath, It has become very 
largely the problem of helping the less de- 
veloped countries build the foundations of 
their own well-being. This is a less excit- 
ing and a slower effort, and it is asking a 
lot that each year a Congress, elected from 
constituencies where public money is very 
short, should allocate about 314 percent of 
the Federal budget to foreign aid. : 

In a democratic government there has to 
be some compelling and obvious reason for 
doing so unnatural an act as giving money 
away to foreigners. When President Roose- 
velt pushed through lend-lease in 1940, he 
was able to do this because public opinion in- 
sisted upon it, enough of the people having 
realized that the measure was n to 
percent the disaster which would have come 
from the fall of an indispensable and gallant 
ally. When President Truman asked the 
Congress to authorize the appropriation of 
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some $17 billion for the Marshall plan, the 
country knew that if Western Europe could 
not recover and be reconstructed, we would 
“be left alone without strong friends and 
allies in a world conyulsed with misery. 
This was all relatively easy to understand. 

The aim of foreign aid has changed radi- 
cally but the rhetoric employed to persuade 
a reluctant Congress of its necessity has 
changed little. We are still assuming, 12 
years after the Marshall plan, that the effec- 
tive way to get the money from Congress is 
to use the ideas and the solgans of the Mar- 
shall plan, As we had put money into Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Italy, and the Low 
Countries to stop the advance of the Soviet 
Union, so we should now put money into 
South Korea, Taiwan, South Vietnam, India, 
Pakistan, Greece, Turkey, and Latin America. 
In a fashion the tactic has paid off. Since 
the collapse of the Nationalists on thé Chi- 
nese mainland in 1949, there has been no 
important advance of communism except in 
Cuba, which seems to have been impelled 
into the arms of Red Russia because every- 
body concerned with Cuban policy seems to 
have made every possible mistake. 

What is wearing thin and becoming tire- 
some is the argument that these funds must 
be handed out to various governments in 
order to protect the short-term security of 
the United States. There is, of course, 
something in the argument that all great 
powers have always used funds to promote 
their influence. Thus, a quite considerable 
amount of the foreign ald money goes to 
keep the armies in several of the beneficiary 
states contented and on our side of the 
fence. A certain amount goes into subsidiz- 
ing weak but friendly governments. It is all 
not very inspiring, especially in view of the 
public money we do not seem to be able 
to raise in order to rebuild rat-intested 
schools in our own slums. But we must re- 
alize that this isn't all there is to foreign 
ald. 

The modern problem of foreign aid con- 
fronts us because about two-thirds of man- 
kind is poor, has become aware that this is 
not inevitable, and is determined to over- 
come its misery and its immemorial ser- 
vitudes. At the same time, the drop in the 
death rate, brought about by advances in 
public health, has caused the poor to in- 
crease in number. These are the elements 
of the great revolutionary movement of our 
era, It has created a complex confronta- 
tion which is triangular in shape as between 
the various Communist, the various non- 
Communist, and the various underdeveloped 
peoples, 

The crucial question is how the countries 
with a backward economy are to find the 
capital, which includes know-how and or- 
ganization, to develop. A century and a half 
ago the United States was an underdeveloped 
country. Although it started out with great 
natural resources and an adult population 
educated abroad, It could not have developed 
80 fast had it not been for huge investments 
of European capital. By 1913, 64 billion of 
British money was invested in the United 
States. Three-quarters of the capital re- 
quired to build our railways came from Great 
Britain. I have seen it estimated that if the 
United States today were to invest abroad 
as heavily in proportion to national income 
as did Great Britain in the 19th century, we 
would make loans in one way or another ap- 
proaching $30 billion a year. 

At the present time, the total flow of 
capital—of grants, Government loans, and 
private foreign investments—from the ad- 
vanced to the backward world is only about 
$8.5 billion a year, In another few years 
this will be not nearly enough to do the job, 
especially in view of the declining prices of 
the agricultural and mineral products which 
represent 90 percent of the export earnings 
of the less developed countries, 

Thus, the real problem of foreign aid is 
not the one that President Johnson and 
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Representative Passman are wrestling with. 
It is the problem of devising ways by which 
rich countries can help meet the capital 
needs of poor countries. In one way or an- 
other Congress is bound to support one of 
the variations of the idea that the richer 
countries should find a generally accepted 
way to transfer capital to selected backward 
countries, This principle is followed rather 
well in the proposed AID budget: two-thirds 
of the loan money is to go to six countries 
to promote their long-term development. 

Until a few years ago, the United States 
had been very nearly the sole supplier of 
low-cost capital to the non-Communist 
world. The best way to dilute our responsi- 
bility and to share the financial burden Is 
by supporting international institutions, 
such as the World Bank and its affiliate, the 
International Development Association, 
known for short as IDA. 

The House recently and without enough 
consideration cut off our contribution to 
IDA and it did so in a way which is em- 
barrassing and indeed humiliating to this 
country. It is also against our real interests 
and the refusal will certainly have to be 
reconsidered. 


Ship of Hope 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Speaker, in this 
week's issue of the Saturday Review an 
excellent article appeared reminding us 
of the great and penetrating work of 
the SS Hope. 

Project Hope, which derives from the 
people-to-people program, has for many 
years been an effort close to my own 
heart. The vessel is staffed by medical 
teams who have visited many of the 
world’s needy areas to offer the local 
populations the blessing of greater well- 


For many years I have sponsored reso- 
lutions expressing the commendation of 
this House for this worthy venture. It 
is gratifying that the experiment has 
been free of political concerns, and has 
avoided partisan propaganda, and in a 
sense this factor has assured the ship of 
its overwhelmingly friendly reception in 
all the host countries, 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial from the Saturday Review 
of March 28, 1964, in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

SHIP or HOPE 

On September 20, 1960, the SS Hope sailed 
for her first country of call, Indonesia, In 
September of 1964, this same SS Hope will 
sail directly from Ecuador to Guinea for her 
first visit to Africa. In the intervening 4 
years the American medical staff abroad the 
trim white ship will have trained more than 
2,750 doctors, nurses, and auxiliary medical 
personnel in Indonesia, South Vietnam, Peru, 
and Ecuador. By the end of Hope's stay in 
Ecuador next fall, some 5,000 major opera- 
tions will have been performed by her staff 
in the countries visited. At least half a mil- 
lion people in these countries will have been 
immunized against polio, diphtheria, tetanus, 


.typhoid fever, whooping cough, and other 


diseases disastrous to populations that are 
normally without adequate medical care. 
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polio among children was also pathetically 
prevalent. 


racts had a high rate of incidence. 

One way of overcoming indigenous, crip- 
pling ill health in the countries visited has 
been to train local medical personnel who 
would in turn help future generations to 
enjoy a better physical existence. Volunteer 
teams of 30 to 35 medical and surgical spe- 
clalists; working without pay, have been 
flown to the ship on a rotating basis for tours 
of duty of from 2 to 4 months, for the need 
for surgery has been paramount everywhere. 
These physicians work with the ent 
staff on board the Hope, which includes 5 
physicians, 36 nurses, and 25 auxiliary med- 
ical personnel. The matter of reducing sim- 
ple hernia alone will keep the medical staff 
of the SS Hope occupied night and day when 
she reaches Africa. 

Because many of the countries visited did 
not have up-to-date medical books or jour- 
nals, perhaps the Hope's greatest contribu- 
tion has been to leave behind thousands of 
modern volumes on medicine and surgery— 
6,000 in Indonesia, 2,000 in South Vietnam, 
and 10,000 more in Peru and Ecuador. Thirty 
countries have formerly invited the Hope to 
visit them in order to improve their own 
medical techniques and skills. Practical 
dietary aids have been fundamental. Every 
day, the “Iron Cow” on the SS Hope turns 
out hundreds of half-pints of milk which are 
distributed to local children. This ancillary 
p helps combat malnutrition and 

- tuberculosis. The rate of milk distribution 
is an astonishing 3,000 quarts per week, 

Nor have the Hope’s personnel and adminis- 
tration suffered from lack of volunteers. 
Over 3,000 applications have been received 
from doctors all around the United States, 
usually on a voluntary 
Nurses and paramedical 
equally eager to join what is perhaps the 
most exciting voluntary medical assistance 
program in the history of mankind. Hope 
has, incidentally, the formal endorsement of 
both the American Medical Association and 
the American Dental Association. While it 
is a voluntary project with headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., it does receive some finan- 
cial assistance from the U.S. Government 
for the operation of the ship itself. 


f 
To have treated 100,000 human beings, 


program 
to the credit of the cause of the free world. 
In one port of call, Salaverry, Peru, the 
first weeks of Hope's visit were filled with 
suspicion and downright antagonism. 
When, 10 months later, the good ship Hope 
pulled reluctantly out of the littered harbor, 
40,000 Peruvians lined every foot of shore- 
line and the water was massed with flowers 
cast by a grateful and tearful populace, 
some of whom had walked barefoot for 30 
miles to thank their Yankee benefactors. 
The American system is, fundamentally, 
the voluntary system whenever and wher- 
ever it will work. Nothing is more sophis- 
tleated and nothing more difficult to operate 
smoothly than this method, which requires 
a restraint and a political ethic not always 
found in lands accustomed to authoritarian 
ways. But when the voluntary system 
works, it seems to set up a contagion of its 
own. The SS Hope derives from the people- 
to-people program, and the very facts that 
the white ship of mercy isn’t politically 
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sponsored, isn’t wholly tax-supported, isn't 
part of a propaganda routine have helped 
make the Hope venture successful. Since 
the voluntary way is precisely that, however, 
it requires the help of sensible, responsible 
people; some $5 million is the Hope’s im- 
mediate goal. It will get it, too, for the 
American people know a good thing when 
they see one, and the logic and patent suc- 
cess of the Hope’s first 4 years are over- 
whelmingly persuasive. 


Byelorussian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored to pay tribute to the brave Bye- 
lorussian people, who proclaimed their 
independence 46 years ago, but who have 
since suffered suppression under the 
Soviet Union’s Communist regime. 

On March 25, 1918, the Byelorussian 
Democratic Republic was born. But the 
people of that nation were unable to pre- 
serve their independence against the 
onslaught of overwhelming Bolshevik 
forces. In 1921, the Communists pro- 
claimed that nation as the Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic—in the long 
run, this had the effect of making the 
government an administrative arm of 
the Soviet regime. 

The popularity of the Communist 
Party in Byelorussia may be judged from 
the fact that before World War II, only 
0.6 percent of that country’s population 
were members of the party, and after the 
war, the number rose to no more than 2.1 
percent. 

Byelorussia is the third largest con- 
stituent Soviet republic. Ethnic Byelo- 
russia borders in the north and east on 
Russia, in the south on the Ukraine, in 
the west on Poland, and in the northwest 
on Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. In 
the west, Byelorussians are often taken 
for Russians, yet they have, since the 
beginning of their history, developed 
quite independently of Russia. 

The Constitution written by the in- 
dependent Byelorussian Government 
formed in 1918 guaranteed freedom of 
speech and assembly, the right to form 
labor unions and the right to strike, lib- 
erty of conscience, involability of the per- 
son and of the home, the right of na- 
tional minorities to autonomy and equal- 
ity of all citizens before the law. This is 
the grand concept of freedom which the 
Byelorussians hold sacred. Tragically, 
that nation lost the right to practice 
these ideals shortly after it attained its 
independence. 

But Byelorussians have not lost faith 
in these ideals, and have not lost hope 
that once more, they shall be able to live 
in freedom. Each year, Americans of 
Byelorussian descent as well as Byelo- 
russian immigrants in this country cele- 
brate that grand day of independence, 
and they and their countrymen remind 
the world that their aspirations for lib- 
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erty have not diminished. The Byelo- 
russian-American Association, Inc. is 
yery active in bringing this point home. 
Mr. Speaker, it is an honor for me to 
join my colleagues in tribute to these 
brave people, and to assure them that we 
cherish the hope, as they do, that Byelo- 
russia shall regain its freedom, and that 
that time shall not be long in coming. 


Resolution of Dade County Bar Associa- 
tion Regarding Presidential Disability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I herewith 
introduce into the Recorp a resolution of 
the board of directors of the Dade 
County Bar Association pertaining to the 
important subject of the performance of 
the duties of the President in case of the 
inability of the President: 

RESOLUTION OF Boanèbd or DIRECTORS or DADE 
County BAR ASSOCIATION 


Resolved, That the Dade County Bar A4- 
sociation recommends that the Constitution 
of the United States be amended in accord- 
ance with the principles set forth in the 
consensus of the special conference con- 
vened by the American Bar Association in 
Washington, D.C., January 21, 1964, as fol- 
lows: 

1. In the event of the inability of the Presi- 
dent, the powers and duties, but not the 
office, shall deyolve upon the Vice President 
or person next in line of succession for the 
duration of the inability of the President or 
until expiration of his term of office; 

2. The inability of the President may be 
established by declaration in writing of the 
President. In the event that the President 
does not make known his inability, it may 
be established by action of the Vice Presi- 
dent or person next in line of succession 
with the concurrence of a majority of the 
Cabinet or by action of such other body as 
the Congress may by law provide; 

3. The ability of the President to resume 
the powers and duties of his office shall be 
established by his declaration in writing. 
In the event that the Vice President and a 
majority of the Cabinet or such other body 
as Congress may by law provide shall not 
concur in the declaration of the President, 
the continuing disability of the President 
may then be determined by the vote of two- 
thirds of the elected Members of each House 
of the Congress; 

4. In the event of the death, resignation, 
ot remoyal of the President, the Vice Pres- 
ident or the person next in line of succes- 
sion shall succeed to the office for the un- 
expired term; and 

5. When a vacancy occurs in the office of 
the Vice President the President shall nom- 
inate a person who, upon approval by a ma- 
jority of the elected Members of Congress 
meeting in joint session, shall then become 
Vice President for the unexpired term; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Dade County Bar As- 
sociation reaffirm in principle the support of 
the need for interim statutory clarification 
of the problem after the constitutional pro- 
posals have been submitted by Congress for 
action by the State legislatures, such 
tion to provide a remedy while the constitu- 
tional proposals are under consideration. 
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Dated at Miami, Fla., this 5th day of 
March 1964. 
By CHARLES A. KIMBRELL, 
President. 
Attest: 
LYLE D. Hoicoms, Jr., 
~ Secretary. 


Statement by Joe Carter, Chairman of the 
Texas Water Commission, Concerning 
Opposed Amendments to the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY ROBERTS 


OP TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the long awareness by the State of Texas 
of its water control problem is well indi- 
cated by the passage of the State’s initial 
water pollution control statute in 1917. A 
further step to correct Texas water con- 
trol problems was made in 1961 when the 
Texas Legislature enacted a law creat: 
the Texas Water Pollution Contro 
Board. 

This board has now completed its sec- 
ond year of operation and the consider- 
able progress which the State board has 
achieved, since its enactment, is reflected 
by the rapid elimination of many of the 
States’ water pollution problems. 

On February 6, 1964, Hon. Joe Carter, 
chairman of the Texas Water Commis- 
sion and a member of the Texas Water 
Pollution Control Board, testified before 
the House Public Works Committee and 
presented the opposition of the State of 
Texas to the proposed amendments, as 
Stated in S. 649, to the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider these remarks 
worthy of the attention of my colleagues 
and I ask unanimous consent that this 
testimony be included in the Appendix 
of the Recorp: 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOE CARTER, CHAIRMAN, 
Texas WATER COMMISSION, IN OPPOSITION 
TO S. 649 AND RELATED BILLS 
The State of Texas, not being blessed 

with an abundance of water as some other 

States, has traditionally held water in high 

regard and great respect, adhering to the 

philosophy that water should be maintained 
in as high a degree of purity as possible. 

Texas has been and is continuously moving 

to assume the responsibility of pollution 

control within its boundaries and cooperat- 
ing with its neighboring States on border 
streams. The preponderence of testimony 
presented to the Subcommittee on Natural 

Resources and Power of the Committee on 

Government Operations at the Southwest 

regional bearing December 6-7, 1963, in 

Austin, T&., indicated quite strongly that 

"no additivnal Federal water pollution con- 

trol legislation is needed at this time.“ The 

Texas Water Pollution Control Board con- 

curs in this, and therefore, submits this 

statement in opposition to S. 649 and related 
bills. /A copy of the Texas Water Pollution 

Control Board's statement to the Subcom- 

mittee on Natural Resources and Power is 

attached.) 

The Texas Water Pollution Control Board 
is opposed to S. 649 because it unquestion- 
ably would place a great deal of power and 
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authority in the hands of a new Federal 
agenoy which would have far-reaching ef- 
fects threatening encroachment into a gov- 
ernmental area heretofore reserved to the 
State and local agencies. 

Since the beginning of the current Federal 
Water Pollution Control Law in 1956, ad- 
ministration of the program has been com- 
petently carried out by the U.S. Public 
Health Service, and Texas has always enjoyed 
excellent working relationships with that 
agency. It is difficult to rationalize, there- 
fore, the advantage which might be gained by 
any such drastic change in administration as 
authorized in S. 649. 

The Texas Water Pollution Control Board 
is seriously concerned about and is opposed 
to the proposal in S. 649 which would au- 
thorize the Federal Government to establish 
standards of water quality. This is a matter 
depending entirely upon State and regional 
circumstances and is, therefore, basically a 
function of State and regional agencies. 
Texas 4s proud of the close cooperation always 
received from the neighboring States when 
interstate waters become involved, and such 
situations have always been handled in a 
most friendly and effective manner. It 18 
obvious that quality standards which would 
be applicable to a “water-rich” State would 
certainly not be applicable to a ‘“water-poor” 
State. There looms, therefore, the very diffi- 
cult and time-consuming problem of estab- 
lishing adequate water quality standards on 
any given stream, not to mention the gigan- 
tic task this implies when imposed on a 
nationwide basis. 

The Texas Water Pollution Control Board 
is charged by the legislature to issue permits 
for all waste discharges in the State, and an 
elaborate surveillance and enforcement pro- 
gram has been developed to back up this 
permit system. Hence, if this Federal law 
were passed, it would appear there would be 
a duplication of effort and a needless ex- 
penditure of Federal funds. This does not 
appear to be consistent with the present 
economy move of the administration, nor 
would it be conducive to unification of effort. 

Pollution abatement is something that 
cannot be achieved instantaneously but tre- 
mendous inroads have been made during 
recent years, and the machinery for reaching 
a solution to this problem is currently opera- 
tional, Inasmuch as amendments were made 
to the Federal water pollution control law as 
recently as 1961, it is believed the present 
act, as amended, has not been in effect a 
sufficient length of time to indicate the need 
for further “patch work.” Obviously, chang- 
ing the basic “ground rules” at such frequent 
intervals does not contribute to a healthy 
administrative atmosphere. Drastic admin- 
istrative revisions as proposed in S. 649 might 
result in retrogreasion and possibly confusion 
in the entire program rather than a desirable 
acceleration of progress. 

It is for these reasons the Texas Water 
Pollution Control Board recommends that 
‘no action be taken on S. 649 and related bills 
which proposes to amend the present Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. 


We Should Support and Urge a “No 
Money, No Vote” United Nations Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 
Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 


world can no longer afford the luxury 
of coddling Russia and her satellites 
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who refuse to pay up in the United Na- 
tions. Russia's repeated threats to 
withdraw from the U.N., if the claim for 
money she owes is pressed, are the shal- 
lowest form of dominance through fear. 
The Soviet Union would lose power and 
infiuence overnight were it not for her 
membership in, and veto power over, 
the U.N. Here is her best listening post, 
he best propaganda forum, and her larg- 
est stage on which she can strut and 
play her roles. 

Russia assumes the character of pro- 
tector of the rights of nations, and de- 
mands U.N. peacekeeping units, as in 
Cyprus, and then refuses to pay her 
share of the cost. The International 
Court of Justice, in fair and full hear- 
ings, ruled the assessments legal and 
binding. The Court found Russia liable 
and ruled she must pay or lose her vote 
in the Assembly and the Councils of 
the United Nations. There is no real 
debate here. The Charter of the U.N. 
specifies penalties for this violation. 
Those penalties must be applied without 
fear or favor. 

To cringe and retreat each time Ni- 
kita Khrushchey prattles, is to operate 
from a position of indecisive weakness, 
rather than positive strength. Never 
in history has a Nation, by its vacilla- 
tion, halting and timidity, apologized so 
frequently for its power and authority 
as has the United States. In the United 
Nations, however ineffective it may be 
at times, the United States has the in- 
escapable responsibility to demand fair, 
impartial and equal treatment of all its 
members. It is unthinkable that the 
champions of freedom, honor, and dig- 
nity among men and nations will con- 
tinue to bow to gangsterism and flagrant 
abuse of the systems of debt and pay- 
ment. There is a simple policy: “No 
money, no vote“ let the U.N. enforce it. 


Guantanamo and Panama Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr, JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I was surprised to read in the 
press of the Nation’s Capital of a pub- 
lished proposal to return dependents of 
the Armed Forces at the Guantanamo 
Naval Station following the cutoff by 
Communist Cuba of the station’s water 
supply. This apparently sudden an- 
nouncement made many Members of the 
Congress suspicious as to what was be- 
hind the proposed move. 

The explanation, as published in an 
Allen-Scott report in the March 7, 1964, 
issue of Human Events, is a long-range 
plan of certain elements in the Depart- 
ment of State to “phase out” our naval 
base at Guantanamo, This station, as 
all our citizens who have served on ships 
based at Guantanamo know, is invalu- 
able for regular training exercises of our 
fleet. Its abandonment to a Soviet Cuba 
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is unthinkable to any one who is a real- 
ist. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection, I 
would stress, as often pointed out by my 
distinguished colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr, FOOD I, Guantanamo is stra- 
tegically located on the northern flank 
of the Atlantic approaches to the Pan- 
ama Canal. As such it is a part of the 
Caribbean picture, and what happens 
to one of these key spots is bound to af- 
fect the other. If Guantanamo is aban- 
doned by the United States that will 
mean the end of U.S. jurisdiction over 
the Panama Canal, 

In order that this clandestine pro- 
posal, which is strongly opposed by the 
agency most directly concerned, the 
Navy, may be known to the Nation and 
recorded in the annals of the Congress, 
I quote the indicated report: 

STATE DEPARTMENT PLANS To PHASE OUT 

GUANTANAMO 
(From the Allen-Scott report) 

A long-range, highly controversial State 
Department plan is behind those suddenly- 
announced orders to withdraw military de- 
pendents from Guantanamo and to reduce 
the number of Cubans working there. 

Aim of this inner State Department plan 
is the eventual complete “phasing out” of 
this country’s occupancy of the big strategic 
naval base. 

Navy authorities, who are vigorously 
against both withdrawing military depend- 
ents and cutting back Cuban workers, are 
claiming these moves are important steps in 
the execution of the State Department's 
backstage objective. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, spearheaded by 
the Navy, are strenuously opposed to giving 
up Guantanamo at any time in the foresee- 
able future, 

The State Department's hush-hush plan 
actually is not new. It was formulated by 
the De nt's Policy Planning Council 
not long after dictator Fidel Castro came into 
power in 1959. But it got nowhere at the 
White House in the face of adamant Penta- 
gon resistance. At one period in the Ken- 
nedy administration, Secretary Rusk sought 
to pump new life into this scheme, but made 
no headway when the Navy vehemently dis- 
sented. 

A major premise of the State Department's 
plan is that sooner or later Castro will take 
the Guantanamo issue to the United Na- 
tions, and the United States should be ready 
to give up the base rather than risk a “cen- 
sure” vote. 

It is argued that activities at Guantanamo 
should gradually be shifted to the Roosevelt 
Roads base in Puerto Rico, Under a program 
started by the late President Kennedy last 
year, this base is being rapidly expanded 
and modernized at a cost of around $100 
million. 

While strongly favoring the development 
of Roosevelt Roads, the Navy flatly opposes 
evacuating Guantanamo for the following 
principal reason: 

To do so would be a crushing blow to 
Castro foes in and out of Cuba, and would 
gravely undermine U.S. prestige throughout 
Latin America and elsewhere; as long as 
Cuba remains a Communist puppet state, 
Guantanamo is militarily vital to the United 
States; relinquishment of the base would 
mean its instant falling into the hands of 
Russia. 

Navy authorities contend it's impossible to 
overestimate Guantanamo's value to the So- 
viet. It not only would give the Reds a 
major deepwater submarine base 90 miles 
from the United States, but would pro- 
vide them with an invaluable stronghold 
from which to conduct subversive and other 
turbulent operations throughout Latin 
America. 
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The Right To Dissent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to 
include an outstanding article by the 
notable columnist, George Todt, which 
appeared recently in the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner: 

Tue Ricut To DISSENT 


(By George Todt) 

“The John Birch Society is a good, pa- 
triotic society. I don't agree with what its 
founder said about me but that does not 
detract from the fact that is membership 
is comprised of many fine Americans dedi- 
cated to the preservation of our libertarian 
Republic. — GEN. DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER. 


When I was a young company-grade officer 
in the European theater during World War 
II, my ideal was Gen. Dwight D, Eisenhower. 
He didn't know me from Adam, but he was 
my idol and I fairly worshipped him. 

Over the years since then, the respect and 
devotion I felt for my general has never 
waned. Like millions more of his men, we 
all still love him. You cannot ask an Amer- 
ican to let down his friends. 

I am not a member of the John Birch 
Society and am in complete and total dis- 
agreement with the harsh attitude of its 
founder toward Ike in the past. I have told 
Robert Welch this much personally to his 
face. 


AN ORGANIZER 

But Welch has admirable fighting qualities 
and is a splendid organizer—he has almost 
single-handedly raised up a dedicated society 
in our Nation which is restoring a needed 
degree of balance to our political system 
today. 

For the John Birch Society, as I see it, 
is the most effective counterbalance to the 
liberal Fabian Socialist group in our political 

called the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. Who has stood up to the ADA 
in the past? 

More than the numerically weak Com- 
munists, the ADA of Walter Reuther is the 
real opposing force to the John Birch Society 
today. 

RIGHTS DENIED 

The intolerant bigots of the left now would 
deny the Birchers their constitutional rights 
as American citizens simply because they 
happen to disagree with their “American 
Revolution of 1776” philosophy and political 
outlook. This is a frightening situation 
for us all. 

In the heyday of much-maligned Senator 
Joseph McCarthy, Republican, of Wiscon- 
sin, we were treated to soul-stirring pleas 
from the o-so-tolerant liberals that we must 
always secure for our citizens the right to 
dissent. Did they really mean it? 

Loud and long were their tearful outcries 
against such un-American items as guilt 
by association and failure to let their side 
be heard fairly in the press without bias or 
predjudice—it says here. 

That was 10 years ago and look at the 
same self-serving “liberal” bieeding~hearts 
today. Their vicious diatribes and hate- 
mongering against the beleagured John 
Birch Society is undignified, unpatriotic 
and un-American. How mean can we get? 

Actually, a great many intelligent citizens 
who believe in e fairplay re- 
sent the bad, unobjective reporting and pro- 
paganda the liberals in mass communica- 
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tions shoot at the public in a gross attempt 
to sandbag the latter with overwhelming 
quantity, not quality. 

NO HOMEWORK 


Most of the leftwing crybables who rail 
against the John Birch Society have never 
visited a chapter meeting or done any basic 
homework. They don't know the patriotic 
work which the society is doing. Often they 
are simply destructive hatchetmen. 

Usually they pretend unconyincingly they 
are overcome at the fact that Welch railed 
against Eisenhower once upon a time. But 
Ike himself overlooks the unfortunate in- 
cident—and praises the patriotism of the 
John Birch Society. 

I had heard of Ike's generous statement 
which commenced the top part of the col- 
umn for a long time. It was made at Los 
Angeles International Airport. My friend 
Maurice Stans, Ike’s Budget Director, was 
present. Big surprise, what? 


Regarding Girl Pages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, two outstanding young ladies 
visited my office a short time ago and 
made a very interesting presentation as 
to why the Congress should use girl pages 
as well as boy pages. They were so en- 
thusiastic and had prepared their case 
so well that I thought their efforts should 
be rewarded by letting their idea be 
known to all Members of the Congress 
as well as the entire Nation. I therefore 
asked them to prepare the following 
statement which under leave to extend 
my remarks I am inserting in the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The two attractive and intelligent 
young ladies to whom I refer are; Miss 
Linda S. Katz, 423 Waterway Drive, 
Falls Church, Va., and Miss Joyce Lynn 
Peeks, 6508 Glenmore Drive, Falls 
Church, Va. 

The statement follows: 

Being a page offers opportunities to learn 

about the function of the U.S. Government 
and provides. valuable experience for those 
who are interested in a political career, or 
who wish to pursue political science and 
law. Girls are directly denied these ad- 
vantages because of their sex. Yet, it has 
been shown that they have as much physical 
endurance and mental capabilities as boys. 
Girls mature at a faster rate and show the 
game initiative, desire, and character. 
Therefore, they would be able to carry the 
heavy workload required by their duties at 
page school. 
* Girl pages in Congress would inspire a 
more avid interest in political affairs among 
women. Since women comprise over 50 per- 
cent of the voters, they deserve representa- 
tion in every facet of the Government. 

There would be added convenience for 
Congresswomen because girls could perform 
personal errands in the same manner that 
boys do for Congressmen. 

There is a standing proposition to build 
dormatories for the present pages. It would 
be more economical to construct both girl's 
and boy's dormatories at the same time. 

Our Government is constantly changing; 
every part, no matter how seemingly trivial, 
must be brought up to date. Now is the 
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time to correct the page problem. Each 
year, more women are being brought into 
the political scene, and the need for girl 
pages is growing. f 


New Dynamism for the Alliance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 


S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, March 16, at the Pan American 
Union, the Council of the Organization 
of American States installed the new 
Inter-American Committee of the Alli- 
ance for Progress. : 

The Committee, called CIAP from its 
initials in Spanish, has the difficult task 
of appraising the development perform- 
ance of the 19 Latin American countries 
and of recommending the allocation of 
external financial- resources amongst 
them. 

With the installation of the eight 
members of CIAP, who are now at work, 
the Alliance gains new impulse, new 
strength, new talents, new dynamism. 

As President Johnson said at the CIAP 
installation ceremonies, the special sig- 
nificance of CIAP is that from now on 
the Alliance will be guided by the advice 
and wisdom of men from the entire 
hemisphere. No longer does the United 
States have to bear the burden of mak- 
ing major decisions alone. That does not 
mean that the United States will take a 
back seat—if means that the Latin 
American nations and the United States 
all have front seats. 

Members of Congress should be pleased 
to know that all the members of CIAP 
are distinguished men with solid experi- 
ence in economic development in diverse 
fields in various parts of the hemisphere. 

The chairman, Carlos Sanz de Santa- 
maria, of Colombia, is an economist, en- 
gineer, and diplomat known in his own 
country as an indomitable fighter for 
basic reforms. 

Reforms are not always popular, no 
matter how badly needed, even for those 
who are supposed to benefit from them. 
But as finance minister, Dr. Sanz was 
able to rally the political forces of his 
country to face harsh facts and take dif- 
ficult decisions. As a result his coun- 
try’s fiscal position has improved. The 
external balance of payments is health- 
ler. Heavier taxes are providing addi- 
tional government income for vitally es- 
sential programs. 

Significantly, Dr. Sanz is a member 
of one of Colombia’s wealthiest families. 
He has been a very successful engineer 
in private life. But he has never hesi- 
tated to serve his country. He has bee 
called to high office by every freely 
elected government of the past 30 years. 
He has served under presidents of both 
the Conservative and Liberal Parties. 
He has traveled extensively in Latin 
America. And he knows the United 
States from having served as Colombian 
Ambassador to Washington on two tours 
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of duty. He speaks fluent English as 
well as Spanish, Portuguese, and French. 
It would be difficult to find a Chairman 
of greater experience and more diverse 
talents. 

Our own Government has a perma- 
nent seat in the Committee. Our present 
representative is Ambassador Teodoro 
Moscoso, an internationally known ex- 
pert on economic and social develop- 
ment. 

For 20 years, he was the man behind 
Puerto Rico’s famed Operation Boot- 
strap, the development program that 
brought Puerto Rico from the depths of 
poverty to relative prosperity. More re- 
cently, as U.S. Coordinator of the Al- 
liance for Progress, he was the US. offi- 
cial chiefly responsible for putting the 
alliance in motion and laying the foun- 
dations for future development. 

My pragmatic, imaginative policies, he 
attracted hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of industrial investment to Puerto 
Rico. Other countries could well emu- 
late his policy of using Government 
funds as a catalyst to make private in- 
vestment effective and successful, 

The five Central American States also 
have a permanent seat in SCAP. The 
Central American representative is Jorge 
Sol Castellanos, a highly respected au- 
thority on international economic prob- 
ems. Born in El Salvador and educated 
at Harvard University, he has held nu- 
merous high posts in the Government of 
his country and other Central American 
Republics. 

He has served as Minister of Economy 
of El Salvador and dean of the School 
of Economics at the University of El 
Salvador. He has been Executive Direc- 
tor of the International Monetary Fund, 
Executive Secretary of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic and Social Council, and 
Assistant Secretary for Economic and 
Social Affairs of the Organization of 
American States. He is now adviser to 
the permanent office of the Treaty of 
Central American Economic Integration 
and consultant to the Central American 
Bank for Economic Integration. 

Named to the Committee by Peru and 
Argentina is Emilio Castafion Pasquel. 
He has held posts in the Ministries of 
Justice, Social Welfare, and Treasury, 
and headed the Superintendency of For- 
eign Trade. He was chief Peruvian dele- 
gate to the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council in 1962 and 1963, and is 
now a director of the Central Reserve 
Bank of Peru. 

Named to the Committee by Chile, Co- 
lombia, and Venezuela is Luis Escobar 
Cerda at 37 years of age, the youngest 
member of CIAP. A native of Santiago, 
Chile, and a Harvard graduate, he is a 
well-known professor of economic theory 
at the University of Chile and a prolific 
writer on economic subjects in scholarly 
and popular journals. 

Dr. Escobar has been dean of the 
School of Economics of the University of 
Chile since 1955 and served as Minister 
of Economy, Development, and Recon- 
struction from August 1961 to September 
1963. Now the Chilean representative 
to the International Monetary Fund, he 
is also a member of the executive board 
of the Latin American Institute for Eco- 
nomic and Social Planning, 

Serving for Uruguay, Paraguay, and 
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Bolivia is Gervasio de Posadas, a Uru- 
guayan industrialist, lawyer, educator, 
and author of books on law, economics, 
and finance. 

He was associate professor of commer- 
cial law at the University of Uruguay 
from 1929 to 1933 and associate professor 
of political economy until 1952. Since 
then, he has held the chair of economics. 
He is the author of books and articles on 
law, economics, and finance. 

De Posadas served as Uruguayan Min- 
ister of Industry and Labor from 1939 
to 1941 and as Senator from 1941 to 
1942. He was president of the National 
Chamber of Commerce from 1958 to 1962. 

Named by Mexico, Panama, and the 
Dominican Republic is Rodrigo Gomez, 
an internationally known figure in bank- 
ing who has been director general of the 
Bank of Mexico since 1952. He has 
served two terms as Executive Director 
of the International Monetary Fund, 
1946-48, and 1958-60. He has also been 
a Senator, representing his native State 
of Nuevo Leon. 

Named by Brazil, Haiti, and Ecuador is 
Celso Furtado, 43, the noted Brazilian 
economist who achieved an international 
reputation as chief architect of the am- 
bitious plan to develop Brazil's poverty- 
stricken Northeast. 

As head of Sudene—Superintenden- 
cy for the Development of the North- 
east—established in December 1959, 
Furtado directed a program calling for 
investments totaling $900 million from 
national and international sources for 
the rehabilitation and development of 
industry and agriculture in Brazil's most 
desperate region. In 1962, President 
Goulart asked him to serve as minister 
without portfolio to draw up a national 
development program for 1963-65. He 
returned to full-time duty with Sudene 
early in 1963 after proposing a $1.5 bil- 
lion program. i 

Furtado holds the degree of doctor of 
economics from the University of Paris. 
He served for many years on the staff 
of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America and with the 
Economic Development Center, a joint 
project of ECLA and the Brazilian Na- 
tional Bank for Economic Development. 
He has also been a director of the bank. 

I would hope that Members of Con- 
gress will have the opportunity to meet 
informally from time to time with the 
members of CIAP for an exchange of 
views. Their great diversity of experi- 
ence should be of great value to the mem 
bers of the House and Senate who are 
concerned with making U.S. participa- 
tion in the alliance as effective as possi- 
ble. 

Let us wish them all success in their 
difficult and important tasks. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, March 
25 marks the day which gives all people 
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of Byelorussian ancestry, no matter 
where they live, a strong glow of pride, 
because March 25 is National Independ- 
ence Day for all free and freedom-loving 
Byelorussians. It marks the day in 1918 
when the people marched shoulder to 
shoulder into the streets to fight against 
misery and slavery. It marks the day 
when conviction and bravery became the 
foundations of an overwhelming wave of 
revolution. It marks the day when the 
Byelorussian people cast off their chains, 

Since March 25, 1918, the Byelorussian 
people have fought against cruel Bol- 
shevik suppression for their honor and 
their happiness. In 1919 their armed 
resistance was overwhelmed by the su- 
perior numbers and weapons of the Red 
army, which once again smothered the 
exciting spark of freedom with tyranny. 

Before 1918, the Communists had 
never gained many followers in Byelo- 
russia, They were scorned by the peo- 
ple. When the czar fell, Byelorussians 
made their true feelings felt by declaring 
their independence. The history of 
Byelorussia since has been one of trying 
to achieve that independence which it 
deserves. So far it has not succeeded 
against the old Russian imperialism 
thrust upon it anew by the Communists, 
But continuous agitation against com- 
munism has brought severe persecution 
to the Byelorussians. Strikes, passive 
resistance, and apathy have thwarted the 
Russians at every turn for many years. 
The Byelorussians resisted with every 
possible means such favorite Communist 
schemes as farm communes, nationalized 
industries, and fake elections. That 
resistance continued yesterday, it is con- 
tinuing today, and it will continue to- 
morrow. If the Communists were to 
give the people a free choice, the Marxist 
system would be destroyed overnight. 

On March 25, 1964, we can celebrate 
the 46th anniversary of Byelorussian in- 
dependence. But celebrating by itself is 
not enough. We must continue to speak 
about freedom, and to give the world its 
best example of democracy in action. 
Only that way will the Byelorussians be 
able to keep up their resistance against 
the great hypocrisy of a better life prom- 
ised by communism. Only that way will 
Byelorussia again be free. 


Wrong Tactics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Newton Kansan which appro- 
priately emphasizes the concern of the 
public in the Bobby Baker case. It is 
regrettable that the Democrat majority 
in the other body has voted to end its 
investigation without clarifying and 
broadening the testimony in this matter. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 
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Wrons Tactics 


‘There has been a lot of talk that the Dem- 
ocrat majôrity is trying to do a whitewash 
job in the Bobby Baker case. 

Naturally, the Democrats would like to for- 
get the whole thing, and, more than that, 
eee like the public to forget all about 
i K 

The Republicans, on the other hand, want 
everything brought out into the open. They 
reason that with a national election only & 
few months away they will profit by any 
disclosures that might come from the probe. 

This is part of what politicians like to call 
“practical politics.” You try to supress 
anything that will hurt your party, and ex- 
ploit anything that will hurt your opponents, 

Both parties should be above this kind of 
maneuvering. 

Certainly there should be an investigation, 
and let the chips fall where they may. If 
the Democrats suffer because of misdeeds by 
their officeholders, so be it. And if some 
Republicans find that they are tarred with 
the same brush, they should also be among 
the sufferers. 

The public is entitled to know what kind 
of finagling is going on behind the scenes 
in Government. The public is paying the 
bill, and the public should know if some of 
its employees are misusing their power. 

The Democrats would be far better off if 
they would go ahead and root out any evils 
that might be beneath the surface, than if 
they try to keep as much as possible secret. 

Secrecy breeds rumors and distrust in such 
cases. 

Openness engenders trust. 

Let's hear ali about the Bobby Baker case. 
Certainly the Democrats may suffer, but they 
could suffer even more by pursuing a policy 
of secrecy. 


Beef Imports and Beef Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
letter from a rancher's wife living near 
Alexandria, S. Dak., that I have asked 
consent to place in the Recorp because 
it is so well written and so well points 
up the problem that faces thousands and 
thousands of ranchers’ and farmers’ 
wives across the Nation insofar as beef 
imports and beef prices are concerned. 


The letter follows: 
ALEXANDRIA, S. DAK., 
March 20, 1964. 
E. Y. BERRY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Bery: My heart aches this 
snowy morning of March 20 and here is the 
reason why. 

Whether the days be nice or stormy our 
cattle have to be fed and my husband is out 
in this inclement weather working his head 
off so to speak. He is 55 years old and has 
worked very hard all of his life, also has a 
big investment in cattle. He lays awake 
nights wondering if he has worked all his 
life for nothing and if he will loose every- 
thing he has. So discouraging to work 50 
hard and know you are loosing money every 
day. 

We ran out of our own meat just lately 
so have been buying some in the stores. 
Something is very wrong; we can only afford 
hamburger and that isn’t cheap. At the 
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price of meat over the counter, city folk 
think we farmers are getting rich. 

Some think the farmer should sacrifice so 
that our Nation may keep on good terms 
with other countries where imports and ex- 
ports are concerned. * But is it right to let 
our own people go down in defeat? Is it 
selfish to want to take care of our own 
people and our own Nation first then spread 
out to help others? I have always believed 
that missions begin at home. 

I am not bitter nor do I blame anyone 
for the low cattle prices but it is heart- 
breaking to see the man I love work all his 
lifetime for naught. 

Mr. Berry will you please do all that is 
in your power to help this situation? 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 

Astockman and farmer's wife, 

Mrs. ALVIN Loon, 


The 1963 Sportsmanship Award to Robert 
J. Cappadona 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, in 
these challenging and troublesome days 
for the youth of our country I think it 
pertinent to publicize, as much as we can, 
information about individuals and 
events that might tend to inspire some 
of our young people to greater efforts in 
the fundamental areas of continued edu- 
cation, competitive sportsmanship, and, 
indeed, in the great field of life itself. 

Each year the Gridiron Club of Boston, 
Mass. sponsors an annual dinner at 
which the Nils V. Nelson Award for 
Sportsmanship is presented. This an- 
nual affair was last held in Boston on 
January 4, 1964, and the award was con- 
ferred upon Robert J. Cappadona, of 
Watertown, Mass. 

At this point I would like to include 
an explanation of the origin and mean- 
ing of the award, the citation for the 
award, and the response of acceptance 
by the recipient: > 

THE AWAED 

The Nils V. Nelson Award for Sportsman- 
ship is presented annually by the Gridiron 
Club of Boston on a basis of the following 
requirements: 

To the player who, by his conduct on 
or off the gridiron, demonstrates a high es- 
teem for the football code and exemplifies 
sportsmanship to an outstanding degree.” 

The Nelson Award for S p has 
aroused the interest of leaders in the world 
of sports throughout the entire Nation. 
Nominations for the Award have been re- 
ceived from every State in the Union, haying 
been contributed by college coaches, sports 
writers, radio announcers, and others. This 
widespread source of information and the 
enthusiasm expressed by the contributors 
points to the Nelson Trophy as being firmly 
established as one of the Nation's outstand- 
ing football awards. 

We of the Gridiron Club of Boston are 
confident that the objectives of the Award 
will ever serve as an inspiration for all that 
is praiseworthy and good wherever the game 
of football is played. á 

THE COMMITTEE. 
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CITATION FOR THE NILS V. “SWEDE” NELSON 
1963 SPORTSMANSHIP AWARD TO ROBERT J. 
CAPPADONA, NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY — 
AGE 21; HEIGHT, 6 Peer 1 INCH; WEIGHT, 215 
POUNDS; POSITION, FULLBACK 
The above captions suggest several signifi- 

cant connotations.  “Swede' Nelson is a 
perennial sportsman par excellence. His avo- 
cation is to instill and develop essential char- 
acter in young people. Robert Cappadona, 
whom we honor in his name, is a 1961 grad- 
uate of Watertown High School, Watertown, 
Mass, Cappadona made an enviable record 
as a schoolboy athlete at Watertown High 
School in football, basketball, and baseball. 
His greatest prowess was on the gridiron be- 
ing selected on a national basis as a high 
school all-American in his senior year. In 
addition, he was an active member of several 
intraschool organizations and was voted vice 
president of the student body for 3 successive 
years. John Carver, member of the Water- 
town School Board, and chairman of its com- 
mittee on athletics, stated when questioned, 
“During Bob Cappadona’s high school career 
he demonstrated not only exceptional foot- 
ball ability but outstanding qualities of per- 
sonal leadership. He was a constructive in- 
fluence for what is good and worthwhile in 
the internal life of the school. He was al- 
ways quiet and unassuming and utterly 
without ostentation." 

A sophomore in Northeastern's College of 
Business Administration, Cappadona is em- 
ployed at Sears, Roebuck & Co. in Boston, 
on Northeastern's cooperative plan of educa- 
tion in which upperclass students alternate 
periods of classroom instruction with prac- 
tical experience on regular paying jobs in 
business, industry, and the professions. In 
this educational program Cappadona is de- 
termined to make the grade if order to merit 
the trust and confidence his parents and col- 
lege have in him. 

Northeastern University under Coach Joe 
Zabilski and his staff enjoyed an undefeated 
1963 season (8-0), the first in its 26-year 
football history. Cappadona had been a key 
factor in producing the undefeated record. 
He was the leading offensive back and a 
solid middle linebacker on defense. After 
the season finale Northeastern was invited 
to play in the Eastern Bowl at Allentown, 
Pa, The decision to accept was left to the 
squad, of which there were 50 members, since 
a no-cut system was followed during the 
season. The first ballot produced a com- 
plete negative vote. The squad, noted for 
its entrenched collective spirit, had learned 
that Cappadona, due to the NCAA transfer 
rule (he had attended Notre Dame University 
as a freshman) was not eligible for post- 
season competition. 


Deeply moved when he heard the results 
of the vote Cappadona urged reconsidera- 
tion, pointing out that the Huskies should 
not pass up a once-in-a-lifetime opportu- 
nity for him. “Forget me,” he told them. 
“I am just part of the team. You owe it to 
the university and yourselves to approve. 
You seniors will never get another chance. 
Ili help in any way the coaches desire.” 
After the squad voted to accept the bid Cap- 
padona reported for every practice, repre- 
sented the star back of the East Carolina 
team in the daily scrimmages, and gave his 
all even though he knew that he could not 


more drive and desire than in the regular 
season practice sessions. He was the first on 
the field and usually the last to leave. He 
aroused himself to an intense pitch to main- 
tain the winning formula of the squad. 
Coach Joe Zabilski of Northeastern Univer- 
sity was thrilled with Cappadona’s spirit and 
efforts. “I have never seen any player who 
was so dedicated to the game of football and 
to the interest of his teammates. He is a 
stalwart guy with a terrific dash of coopera- 
tive spirit. Iam sure he will continue to give 
clutch performances in every area of life.” 
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The selection committee is proud to present 
Robert J. Cappadona as the 1963 winner of 
the Nelson Sportsmanship Award. The Grid- 
iron Club welcomes him to its Nelson Honor 
Roll and extends to him a warm gridiron 
salute. 


ACCEPTANCE SPEECH BY ROBERT J. CAPPADONA 


Reverend Father, Mr. Nelson, Mr. Toast- 
master, head table guests, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, for many years I have followed the 
exploits of Doak Walker while at Southern 
Methodist University and later of the Detroit 
Lions, not to mention Jim Swink, of Texas 
Christian, and J. W. Brodnax, of Louisiana 
State. As a boy, I idolized such stars; and 
in later years, I came to both respect and 
learn from their talents. However, not in 
my wildest dreams did I ever anticipate my 
being so closely associated with them. 

And it is with added pleasure that my 
name be linked to theirs under the bond 
of sportsmanship. For I know that after we 
all have gained our last yard or made our 
last tackle that what will have the most 
lasting effect on our future life will be the 
give-and-take of scrimmage, which is so 
closely associated with the give-and-take of 
life. This played fairly is sportsmanship. 

I am a fortunate victim of circumstances, 
Fortunate to have been on an undefeated 
team, fortunate to have been on a team 
that was inyited to a bowl game, fortunate 
to have been on a squad whose motto was: 
“One for All and All for One,“ fortunate to 
haye had the opportunity to influence our 
squad to acaept their bowl bid, and lastly 
thankful that Coach Zabilski allowed me to 
work with the team in the last 3 weeks of 
the season. I reacted to the situation as 
any member of our squad would have. Our 
team of 50 not only practiced together, but 
we all traveled to every game, and all played 
in six out of eight of our regular season 
games. We were a well-knit unit, and every 
man was taught to think of the team's best 
interests first. I merely followed that policy. 

I know that sports have played a very 
important part in Mr. Nelson’s life, culmi- 
nating in his important role in Harvard's 
7-to-6 victory over Oregon in the 1919 Rose 
Bowl game. But what is more important is 
that he has given to sports much more, I 
am sure, than it was able to give back in 
tokens of honors and nationwide acclaim. 
Sports have played a major role in my life, if 
not the most important role. For if it were 
not for football, I would not be in college 
now. I only hope that I will be able to 
emulate Mr. Nelson's contributions in some 
small way. I hope that I will have the op- 
portunity to give back at least as much as 
I have taken from sports. 

In closing, I would like to express my ap- 
preciation to my mother and father for 
always encouraging me to continue on In my 
studies and in athletics, to Coach Zabilski 
for influencing me to go to Northeastern, 
and to Mr. Carfield for nominating me for 
this wonderful honor. Lastly, I am grateful 
to Mr. Nelson for two things: First, for the 
honor of receiving his distinguished award; 
and second, because I never had to run off 
tackle against him. If I did, I am sure I 
would be using his walking stick tonight. 


A Hard Look at Urban Renewal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 
Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 
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[From the Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel, Feb. 13, 
1964] 


A Harp Look ar URBAN RENEWAL 


You frequently hear the charge that urban 
renewal is loaded with graft, that it fosters 
corruption, that it wastes more than it ac- 
complishes. 

How true are these charges? 

The Subcommittee on Housing of the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency 
decided to investigate. Here are some ex- 
cerpts from the testimony. 

Mr. ALBERT Rains, of Alabama, chairman 
of the subcommittee: “First of all, in your 
investigations, and I hope you will continue 
them in all the places, have you found any 
evidences of corruption or crookedness or 

in this program at either the local 
or regional level of any type?“ 

Mr. Louis W, Hunter, Assistant Director, 
General Accounting Office: “No, we have not, 
Mr. Chairman.” 

Mr. Ratns: Have you not found any places 
in which they are shortchanging the Federal 
Government on the money or any type of 
crookedness of that kind * * * in the urban 
renewal program?“ 

Mr Hunter: “No. None of that type.” 

Mr. Runs: “In your investigation up to 
now, Mr. Hunter, has this program been ad- 
ministered in keeping with the law?” 

Mr. Hunter: “I think we could not say 
otherwise.” 

Mr. Rarns: “There has been a lot of loose 
talk * * * about urban renewal. The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office told us * * * that 
that they had run across * * * no corrup- 
tion of any kind * * * Mr, ALBERT THOMAS 
of Texas, chairman of the Independent Of- 
fices Subcommittee, Committee on Appro- 
priations, House of Representatives, who can 
be a very sharp-eyed critic, made this state- 
ment which I would like to read into the 
record: 

It has been fantastic to me, the amount 
of money and the amount of different pieces 
involved. I think there are around 60,000 
or 65,000 pieces of property that have been 
bought (under urban renewal). I have not 
heard of any public scandal. It is fantastic.’ ” 

That should answer the charge of graft 
and corruption. 


Remarks of Deputy Mayor of the City of 
New York, Edward F. Cavanough, at - 
Dinner of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission heretofore 
granted me by unanimous consent of 
this House, I include herewith the fol- 
lowing remarks made by the deputy 
mayor of the city of New York, Edward 
F. Cavanough, Jr., on the occasion of 
the St. Patrick’s night dinner of the 
Friendiy Sons of St. Patrick at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City on 
Tuesday evening, March 17, 1964: 

I deeply appreciate this distinction and 
high privilege of responding to that now- 
historic toast, and I know I may ask your 
indulgence, on this Joyful occasion, to sound 
a note of sorrow—which we here share— 
for the circumstance giving rise to my pres- 
ence here instead of another valiant Friendly 
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Son of 20 years’ standing, the mayor of this 
city, Robert F. Wagner. 

With our faith and spiritual understand- 
ing, it is not an emotional twist to go from a 
sigh to a smile in a gathering of the children 
of Erin, so we now warmly cherish and hail 
“the day we celebrate.” 

By inclination and habit, I would have 
chosen to respond extemporaneously. How- 
eyer, this script of my remarks is an insur- 
ance policy for you longsuffering Friendly 
Sons and our worried committee that my 
remarks have a timely end. 

What a joy to be an Irishman—especially 
tonight, I cannot claim that distinction of 
my own efforts. My ancestors gave it to me 
for my heritage, and tonight I thank them 
for it and for the honor it affords me here 
which I proudly and at the same time hum- 
bly wear. 

My position here at the moment suggests 
to me the remarks of a newly consecrated 
bishop who was sitting at a dais with some 
of his lay friends, when a waiter accidentally 
spilled some soup on his beautiful new 
ecclesiastical robes. Quickly rising to his 
feet he intoned, “I wish one of you, my 
friends, would make the appropriate 
remarks.” 

If it were not for the high privilege of 
responding to the toast, I would much rather 
be out there among you in my accustomed 
listening to another, because I am 

sensible of the lofty standards of 
oratory, rhetoric, and humor which have 
been established by the many erudite Friend- 
ly Sons of St. Patrick and guests of honor 
who have preceded me. Indeed, I should be 
filled with trepidation if I did not have such 
confidence that the words “Friendly Sons“ 
are meaningful. 

In general, it's easy to talk about the day 
we celebrate and about the Irish who made 
it thus. It's when we get down to particulars 
that the troubles begin. And trouble and 
controversy are things which a good Irish- 
man always avoids—unless they happen to be 
right at hand, which is frequently the case. 
It isn't that we Irish are quarrelsome or con- 
tentious; it’s just that we are people of con- 
viction, and at times a little impatient about 
it. 

It has been said, we Irish have no faults, 
and that we are rather extreme in our vir- 
tues, In any event, we are certainly constant 
in them. We have been celebrating St. Pat- 
rick’s Day for 1,532 years, and recognizing the 
emotion and the love that has dedicated us 
to the day and the ideal over that period, we 
see constancy at the threshold of its limits. 

It’s 1,532 years since St. Patrick came across 
the seas to Ireland to preach the gospel 
through the length and breadth of the green 
land, wherever his voice could be heard. The 
picture we have of him is that of a strong and 
mighty man—a man of power—armed with 
the power of faith and gripping the hearts 
of those assembled on the grassy slopes of 
Tara. He brought the light into dark places. 
He converted the pagans to Christianity and 
at the same time changed a folk into a na- 
tion—a nation of poets and priests and play- 
wrights, of singers and dreamers, of states- 
men and crusaders, of writers and soldiers, 
of wanderers and explorers, of settlers and 
builders, ; 

They came out of that sunswept, sea- 
washed land and spread over the entire world, 
into every corner of the world—soldiering, 
teaching, preaching, writing, building, mak- 
ing. As the poet said, “Although you're many 
miles from where the shamrocks grow, you'll 
find an Irishman no matter where you go.“ 

Ireland is today the spiritual homeland 
and motherland of uncountable legions, 
spread out over the globe. And it'is hard 
to explain to others exactly what the ties 
are, to those who don't believe in mysteries, 
in darkness that is also light, in laughter 
that is made of tears, in beauty, in courage 
and in righteousness, for their own sake, 
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and for argument for argument’s sake, and 
in leprechauns, too, that can talk politics or 
agriculture, or love, whatever your inclina- 
tion is. 

That's a part of what makes the Irish race 
and the Irish nation what it is, and it’s that 
part that’s the most difficult to explain. 

We indeed know that the Irish have a mis- 
sionary tradition. It dates way back to 
our beginnings, but it cannot be overem- 
phasized that those missionaries and those 
Irish emigrants by their labors have built 
and have helped to build, have sustained, 
and have spread Christianity and Western 
civilization. 

There have also been times when the Trish 
went traveling out of Ireland because they 
had to, because they were hungry. There 
was, for instance, the great migration of the 
1840's. Mostly they came here, here to the 
United States and here to New York City. 
And here in New York City they took root, 
and gradually they took over. The Irish took 
over New York and New York took over the 
Irish. It was love, although not necessar- 
ily at first sight. 

Tonight the President of the United States 
is here to honor and this occasion. 
I am not sure of all of the President's earliest 
antecedents, but we are certain that before 
the world he leads the Nation in the fight 
for freedom and that he is a Democrat, and 
it may be safe to say that is more than 
half way to being an Irishman. 

Seriously, we have less and less time these 
days to concentrate on being Democrats or 
Republicans. There are too many problems, 
at home and abroad, problems for which 
there is no Democratic answer and no Re- 
publican answer, but only an American an- 
ewer, And to some of the challenges we 
face, there isn't even an American answer, 
There is only freedom’s answer, an answer all 
sons of Ireland by their heritage of oppres- 
sion and suffering, their dedication to so- 
cial justice, and their gift of faith are par- 
ticularly qualified to express. 

I am thinking of the challenge of godless 
communism, and of totalitarianism, and 
slavery. The only answer to that is the col- 
lective answer of all free men—the answer 
of freedom in place of slavery; the answer of 
food instead of hunger; the answer of God 
and hope and love instead of fear and hate 


and brutality. 


Our answer must help at home, too—and 
no further from our front door than our own 
city. There is much to be done here to 
achieve equal justice for all—and equal op- 
portunity for all 


stacles. 

Recently, His Eminence. Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, who is with us tonight, said in a 
statement that should, In my Judgment, be 
written large over our city, “I pray that the 
full light of God's truth will shine into the 
heart of each man, the priceless truth that 
we are all his children, and brothers, one to 
another, and that each equally should share 
the benefit of those rights for which our fore- 
bears lived, fought, and died.” These are 
words for us not only to cherish but to live 
by. 

One of the greatest of us, and one of the 
greatest of all New Yorkers, was Al Smith, 
who grew up on the sidewalks of New York 
and got his practical schooling around the 
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Fulton Fish Market. He understood and 
loved this society and was one of its most 
beloved members. He understood the dis- 
advantages of poverty and discrimination. 
He understood the minorities, because he 
was one of them. He understood and loved 
New York, because he was a New Yorker. He 
understood and loved America, because he 
was an American. He understood and loved 
the human race, because he was really and 
truly a member of it in the best sense of the 
word. That's what we all have to bear in 
mind: that we are all members of the same 
society—the society of mankind, 

For nearly two centurles the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick have met to toast the memory 
of the saint and the nation he symbolizes. 
Who does not realize that this great and his- 
toric oragnization rose at the instance of 
Irish officers who served nobly in the Ameri- 
can War for Independence. They brought to 
the founding of this body the spirit of lib- 
erty, democracy, and benevolence. This same 
tradition and this same dedication motivates 
the Friendly Sons to this very hour. 

It is the annual celebration of this spirit 
that I ask you to toast with me tonight, 

Thank you. 


Interesting Days Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress voted to end the bracero pro- 
gram on December 31, 1964. It has been 
the best solution to a difficult economic 
and social problem. Heretofore, the 
problem has been largely handled by the 
farmers who use braceros and the U.S. 
Department of Labor. Now the problem 
encompasses every citizen of the United 
States and will affect almost every Amer- 
ican in one way or another. 

I ask that a letter written by Mr. Sam 
Chinn, one of the most respected and 
knowledgeable produce growers in the 
Salinas Valley, to the editor of the 
Salinas Californian be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. It portrays vividly 
the immense problems which are being 
created by the termination of the bracero 
program. I commend it to everyone’s 
attention: 

INTERESTING Days AHEAD 
To the Eprror: 

This letter is not a last-ditch effort to 
exploit the wonders of the Mexican national 
bracero program. Much better words and 
reasons already have been expressed. 

I, like many other farmers and farm or- 
ganizations, have yielded to the wishes of 
the majority. The bracero program is dead. 
Before the do-gooders jump up and shout 
“victory,” let us see if they really won. 

What used to be strictly an agricultural 
problem has become everyone’s problem. 

Experts in research of the farm labor sit- 
uation already haye agreed that 40,000 mi- 
grant families from out of State will be 
neetied to replace the braceros. This is in 
addition to an extensive within-the-State 
recruitment program. 

State government already has pledged mil- 
lions to be spent in recruitment and housing 
for these families. 

Federal Government has been asked to 
spend additional millions for some form of 
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Federal housing for these families. (Re- 
member, farmers at their own expense had 
provided adequate housing for the braceros.) 

Above all, local government will be ex- 
pected to spend untold millions for schools, 
welfare, law enforcement, etc., through the 


years, 

Economists agree that, even with this kind 
of supplemental labor, highly perishable 
crops will suffer due to the slow mobility of 
this type of a work force. Due to cuts in 
acreage of those crops, the public will be pay- 
ing many more dollars than at present. 

All this effect on your economy just be- 
cause a well proven, wonderful program was 
cast away for a program that the farmers 
have no assurance will succeed. Remember, 
just the presence of these people here is not 
proof our labor problems are solved. 

They must prove out to want to work 
conscientiously. 

They must stay and do stoop labor. 

They must be dependable. 

Unlike the braceros, there is no law that 
says these migrants must do stoop labor, 
or even farm labor. There is nothing to pre- 
vent these American citizens from getting a 
free ride to this land of golden opportunities 
and, after one day of stoop labor in the hot 
sun or wind or rain, decides to quit, go to 


town, and take away someone else's job there. 


tive estimates are that there will 
be 8,000 of these families in the Salinas 
Valley. 

I hist emphasize that agriculture did not 
create these problems but that these prob- 
lems were brought on to agriculture. 

The nonfarm people must realize they are 
able to maintain their high standard of liy- 
ing as a result of the progressiveness and re- 
sourcefulness and “plain old sweat’ of the 
farmers of today. They must first try to 
understand our problems and, with under- 
standing, we will have their support instead 
of hindrance to any program that is bene- 
ficial to agriculture. 

We are expected to risk our life earnings 
on an insecure future already made unbear- 
able by floods, droughts, high taxes, insects, 
high costs and reduced incomes. Farming 
is in our blood and we have faced and sur- 
vived many crises; but this time we are not 
alone. z 

Every one of you is a part in this problem. 
It was bought for you by the do-gooders. 
So hang on to your pocketbook and your jobs, 
there are going to be some very interesting 
days ahead for you and me, 

Sant CHINN. 


Let the Far and the Near Unite 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, those who contend that the 
image of America has been tarnished 
abroad in recent years would do well to 
ponder a news story which appeared in 
the Sydney, Australia, Sun Herald for 
March 15. 

The first elections are being held in the 
Australian territory of Papua-New 
Guinea. The island of New Hanover, 160 
miles northwest of Rabaul, has a regis- 
tered voter list of 2,000. When the pro- 
spective voters found they could not vote 
for President Johnson, 1,600 of them re- 
fused to vote. 
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I hate to add tó the woes of the opposi- 
tion, but the news story reads as follows: 

Port Moressy.—Sixteen hundred natives 
on New Hanover Island, 160 miles northeast 
of Rabaul, have refused to vote because they 
could not vote for Président Lyndon John- 
son, 

An administration spokesman said in Port 
Moresby the New Hanover islanders had been 
most disappointed to find Lyndon Johnson’s 
name not in the list of candidates for the 
territory's first general election. 

“When they found they couldn’t vote for 

the U.S. President, 80 percent of the 2,000 
voters simply refused to have anything at all 
to do with the elections,” said the spokes- 
man. 
The administration is preparing to send 
patrols to the island’s remote villages to ex- 
plain to the people why the US. President 
Wasn't among the candidates. 

Senior administration officers in Port 
Moresby believe the idea of voting for Mr. 
Johnson was touched off by an American Air 
Force geodetic survey team which has for 
months been stationed on the island. 

The islanders told polling officials they 
wanted to vote for Mr. Johnson because he 
would cut their taxes. 

The people of New Hanover haye for years 
been actively pro-American. When the 
United Nations visiting mission interviewed 
their leaders 2 years ago they were told Aus- 
tralia should relinquish the territory's ad- 
ministration to the United States. 

At that time the U.S. member of the mis- 
sion, Mr. Delmas Nucker said, “You must 
realizé Australia is your Government, and 
even if America did take over you would 
still have to work hard, and there would be 
no handouts.” 

Voting in the elections will end on Wednes- 
day and at 6 o'clock that afternoon count- 
ing will begin. 

A tally room in Port Moresby will be con- 
nected by complilcated radio link with re- 
turning officers in each of the country's 44 
electorates. 


Trade Policies Queried 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr, LIPSCOMB. . Mr. Speaker, a letter 
printed in the New York Times on 
March 8, 1964, from Mr. Kenneth B. 
Outerbridge, Princeton, N.J., contains 
pertinent comments on administration 
policy on East-West trade. 

Mr. Outerbridge’s remarks on that po- 
licy, which he labels “a weird -exercise 
in logic” will be of interest to the Con- 
gress and to the public. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I submit the letter 
for inclusion in the RECORD: 

TRADE POLICIES QUERIED—ILLOGICAL DIVISION 
IN Our Deano WITH COMMUNISTS 
CHARGED 

To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

A strategy of interdependence with the 
European Communist countries is 
promoted by the administration in the hope 
that it will bring about “evolution within the 
Communist world toward national inde- 
pendence, peaceful cooperation and open so- 
oleties.“ 

Increased East-West trade and the ex- 
tension of credit to finance it are only two 
examples. Last October President Kennedy 
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announced the wheat deal and the same 
month the Attorney General ruled that the 
extension of credit to finance trade was not 
a loan within the meaning of the Johnson 
Act. 

On February 4 President Johnson notified 
Congress that he had determined that it is 
in the national interest for the Export-Im- 
port Bank to issue guarantees in connection 
with the sale of U.S. agricultural products to 
the U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, and Rumania, ` Also Yugoslavia 
for added goods and services. 

However, as your March 3 editorial “Lard 
for Cuba” points out, the Department of 
Commerce forbids the export of lard to Cuba. 
It even stooped to deny a license for the 
shipment of 25 tons of secondhand clothes 
and shoes collected for the victims of Hur- 
ricane Flora, 

We must conclude, therefore, that there are 
good Communists whom we should feed and 
succor and bad Communists whom we 
shouldn't. The U.S.S.R. must be good Com- 
munists. They are the prime reason for our 
$50 billion defense budget, they have just 
torpedoed the Geneva disarmament confer- 
ence, and have announced a campaign de- 
signed to eradicate religion from Soviet life. 

The bad Communists are the Cubans, who 
are largely Supported by Russia and whose 
plans for subversion of Latin America and 
elsewhere arè no doubt hatched in Moscow. 
A weird exercise in logic, 

K. B. OUTERBRIDGE: 

PRINCETON, N.J., March 3, 1964. 


Editorial Comments on IDA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, recent House action in defeat- 
ing the bill providing the U.S. contribu- 
tion to the International Development 
Association stirred editorial writers 
throughout our Nation. As a supporter 
of the measure, I am extremely pleased 
to be taking part in new hearings before 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency for reconsideration of this im- 
portant measure by this body. The fol- 
lowing editorial comments, gathered 
from the Detroit Free Press, the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch, the Milwaukee Journal, 
the New York Times, the New York 
Herald Tribune, the Washington Post, 
and the Saginaw News, Saginaw, Mich., 
are most worthy of the time of each 
Member: 

[From the Detroit Free Press, Mar. 7, 1964] 
~ Wi SHOT AT FOREIGN AID 

In its enthusiasm to waylay foreign ald 
expenditures, the House of Representatives 
shot the wrong horse. 

The House sent back to committee an ad- 
ministration request for a $312 million con- 
tribution to the International Development 
Association (IDA). Recommitting a bill 
usually means death. 

The appropriation was dead-ended because 
lawmakers are understandably irked with the 
overall foreign ald program. But IDA is for- 
eign aid with a difference. 

IDA is operated by the World Bank to pro- 
vide long-term development loans at liberal 
interest rates. It is a useful tool for both 
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the United Nations and the United States in 
helping underdeveloped countries. 

The United States doesn't pay the entire 
pill. The $312 million was just our share. 
Some 16 other nations would contribute 8438 
million for a combined total of $750 million 
to operate the IDA for fiscal years 1966-68. 

Without the U.S. contribution, it seems 
probable that other nations also will refuse 
their shares and the IDA will have to close 
up shop at the end of next year. 

It is unfortunate that some of the accu~ 
mulated resentment of foreign aid rubbed 
off on IDA. 

These are loans, not grants, for economic, 
not military, projects. The loans are made 
only to projects established as economically 

sound. 

Critics say IDA cuts down American con- 
trol of the funds. But it also gives the 
United States some influence in the expendi- 
ture of funds contributed by other countries. 
That’s the way with cooperative programs 
and we should do nothing to discourage in- 
ternational cooperation in providing foreign 
ald. 

A minimum of arm twisting might achieve 
a reversal. Hopefully, the administration 
will make the effort on what is after all a 
rather small program. Only 11 vote switches 
would get the House to change its decision. 

The measure already has Senate approval. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Feb. 28, 1964] 
A SENSELESS VOTE 

Even allowing for increasing resentment of 
foreign aid, the House vote against the US. 
contribution to the International Develop- 
ment Association makes no sense, 

The United States initiated the IDA plan 
in 1960 to encourage European participation 
This year the administra- 
YS. contribution of $312 
million starting in 1966; 16 other countries 
would contribute $750 million. The Senate 
approved the idea by 38 to 31. But now the 
House has voted by 208 to 188 to return the 
measure to committee. 

Possibly some of the House opponents did 
not like the idea of internationalizing for- 
eing aid, removing it from its close relation 
with American foreign policy. But apart 
from the fact that true development aid 
ought to be divorced from national politics, 
the ‘advantage of the IDA plan was that it 
engaged other countries in the effort to help 
the poorer nations. In the long run it could 
have reduced the U.S. share of the responsi- 
bility. And those who want to reduce foreign 
aid could have found no better way of doing 
it than this, 

Without further American contributions, 
the IDA will run out of funds for new com- 
mitments this year, and will inevitably die 
in a fow more years, That would be a 
tragedy for one of the most effective of all 
foreign aid programs and a tragedy for many 
nations struggling for a better existence. 
The Johnson administration should use all 
its influence to try to get the House to re- 
consider an ill-considered vote. 


— 


From the Milwaukee Journal, Mar. 1, 1964] 
UNFORTUNATE VOTE on Am 

‘The House of Representatives has taken an 
action that could all but wreck one of the 
most hopeful developments in foreign aid. 
It has refused by 208 to 188 to approve the 
U.S. contribution to the International Devel- 
opment Association (IDA). 

The Senate previously approved the bill 
but the House has now sent it back to com- 
mittee, where, unless Presidential pressure 
8 enough to revive it is exerted, it will 


e. 
There have Jong been complaints that for- 
elgn ald involved too many gifts instead of 
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loans, that we carried too much of the load 
without help from our allies, that projects 
were too often approved without full study, 
that aid was sometimes politically oriented 
and that there was not adequate check on 
how projects were carried out. 

Under the IDA program, started in 1960, 
European allies were brought into the joint 
aid program. The IDA is known as the soft 
loan arm of the World Bank, and from the 
start was very popular. 

The bill the House shelved would have 
given U.S. support to a $750 million program 
of loans to needy nations. This country 
would have put up $312 million and 16 other 
nations the rest. 

Apparently the timing in the House was 
unfortunate. The measure was greeted as 
another aid bill coming too quickly on the 
heels of the regular foreign aid measure. 
However, timing could not be helped be- 
cause the nations supporting IDA had set a 
March 1 deadline—and if the United States 
had not agreed to provide its agreed share 
by that time the program could die. Repre- 
sentative Reuss, Democrat, of Wisconsin, 
floor manager of the bill, saw the proposal go 
down before Republican and southern Demo- 
cratic votes, 

IDA has been a workable and sound phase 
of the aid program. President Johnson 
should intervene to reason and get the House 
to reconsider its abrupt and unfortunate 
action. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 28, 1964 
DEFEAT FOR IDA 


In turning down the administration’s re- 
quest for a $312 million contribution to the 
International Development Association, the 
House of Representatives has committed a 
blunder of the first magnitude. 

The more rational critics of foreign aid 
have argued» with some cogency that there 
has been some waste and ent in 
the dispersion of funds. They have pointed 
out that economic aid has in some instances 
been dissipated because of political consid- 
erations. They have charged that the 
United States has shouldered too much of 
the burden of help for the underdeyeloped 
nations, But in voting against IDA, they 
are only helping destroy a very real cor- 
rective for precisely the features of foreign 
aid that they do not like. 

The fact is that IDA, which is operated by 
the World Bank to provide long-term de- 
velopment loans on liberal terms, is an an- 
swer to many of the more reasonable crit- 
icisms of foreign aid. It lends, rather than 
grants, money to projects only after they are 
demonstrated to be economically sound; it 
is a multilateral operation, which assures a 
minimum of political influence; and it offers 
the of attracting an increasing 
amount of funds from the industrialized na- 
tions of Europe, which have preferred to 
conduct their aid programs on a purely uni- 
lateral basis. 

By denying funds to IDA, the House may 
cause this constructive and cooperative ap- 
proach to foreign aid to wither away. The 
initial outlays to set up IDA are now nearing 
exhaustion. Unless there is a new injection 
of money it cannot continue its development 
activities. Without IDA’s supplementary 
lending, the World Bank will be unable to 
expand its own operations. 

Secretary of State Rusk and Secretary of 
the Treasury Dillon have already expressed 
the hope that the House will reconsider its 
hasty and ill-advised rejection of IDA. We 
join in that hope, and urge the several local 
New York Republicans who helped massacre 
IDA including Fuvo of the Bronx; BECKER, 
DEROUNIAN, and WYDLER, of Nassau; and 
Barry, of Westchester—to change their stand 
in recognition of the efficient and econo- 
mical form of aid that IDA provides. 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Mar, 2, 1964] 
< WE Neep IDA 


In a fit of something like petulance last 
week, the House voted to return a very im- 
t bill to committee. The measure, 
which had already passed (although nar- 
rowly) in the Senate, would have increased 
the American contribution to the Interna- 
tional Development Association by $312 mil- 
Mon over the next 3 years. Since 16 other 
countries were also to contribute to the fund, 
and March 1 had been set as the interna- 
tional deadline, the recommittal was quite 
evidently intended to kill the bill. 

But IDA is too necessary an instrument 
to be treated so cavalierly. The association 
is an affillate of the World Bank; its function 
is to provide soft loans—that is, loans on 
easier terms than the World Bank itself can 
offer, and to borrower nations which cannot 
meet the strict standards of the Bank. 

IDA was a creation of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, which found in the Associa- 
tion a means of spreading the responsibility 
for assisting underdeveloped countries and 
of doing it on a businesslike, if admittedly 
liberal, basis. DAs opponents claim that 
the Association means that the United States 
loses control over, and credit for, the funds 
it contributes. These objections may easily 
be countered by pointing out that IDA per- 
mits nations to be helped for severely prac- 
tical purposes without damaging their self- 
respect, or entangling the United States in 
their politics. At the same time it enlists 
other countries in the projects with hard 
currency that more than matches our dollars. 

The House was extremely shortsighted in 
turning back the bill. Its Members, and 
especially the Republican leadership, owe 
it to the country to see that the bill is 
brought back and passed. The world needs 
IDA—and so do we. 


From the Washington Post, Mar. 2, 1964] 
Save THE IDA 


The House of Representatives should be 
persuaded to reconsider its tentative rejec- 
tion of legislation that would permit the 
United States to join with other advanced 
countries in supplying the International De- 
velopment Association with the resources 
it requires to operate after 1965. Affiliated 
with the World Bank, the IDA makes loans 
on generous terms to the poorer nations 
which find it very difficult to finance their 
programs for economic development. 

A refusal by the House to accept legisla- 
tion which has been approved by the Senate 
will have far-reaching consequences. The 
efforts to place economic assistance on a 
multilateral basis will be dealt a serious blow 
and worse still, many of the programs on 
which the less-developed countries rely to 
raise living standards may have to be aban- 
doned. The more implacable enemies of for- 
eign ald in the House will not be disturbed 
by the mischievous results of their handi- 
work. But there is a large and more respon- 
sible majority which will respond to a vig- 
orous appeal on behalf of the IDA. 

From the Saginaw (Mich.) News, 
Mar. 22, 1964} 
Berrer Foreron Am Answer THAN GOP 
“No” Is Roustnc IDA “Yrs” 

The accusation most frequently hurled at 
Republicans in or out of Congress is that 
as offered 


ly pleased with its upbringing. 
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Now, Republicans may get a second chance 
this year to squelch that “aginner” reputa- 
tion and at the same time reverse one of 
their clumsiest boners when, late in Febru- 
ary, they voted down a requested $312 mil- 
líon contribution to the International De- 
, velopment Association. 

This was the bill for which Congressman 
James Harvey, of Saginaw, spoke at great 
length on the floor of the House before it 
suffered an ignominious GOP defeat. To put 
it briefly and gently, Republican leaders 
somewhere got their wires crossed—probably 
because they were so intent on a single- 
tract determination to reduce administration 
spending requests that they failed to take a 
second look at the IDA and the opportunity 
it offered. 

It is timely to review the IDA proposal 
because President Johnson now has asked 
Congress for $3.4 billion in foreign aid with 
a promise that there will be no waste in the 
operation, 

Would that it might be so, 

It wasn't true under Truman, or Eisen- 
hower, or Kennedy. 

If Johnson does some promised stream- 
lining to achieve prudent. and responsible 
programs, it will develop only because the 
American people finally have gotten their 
backs way up. We doubt he can succeed. 

Many Republicans are convinced that the 
Oversea assistance p has become so 
ingrained as a dole operation that it must 
be terminated to break a bad pattern and 
break up bureaucracy that has grown and 
become ingrown over the handout years. 

But there are some who, with Congress- 
man Harvey, recognize fully that the United 
States cannot withdraw from the world com- 
munity where poverty and ignorance must 
be attacked. - £ 

And this is the opportunity to break with 
traditional foreign aid and substitute a re- 
freshing alternative through an expanded 
International Development Association. 
This agency has numerous advantages to 
recommend it: 

It is operated by the World Bank and 
makes long-term loans, not gifts or grants. 

Sixteen other nations besides the United 
States even now are contributing to it. For 
every dollar we put up, they combine to 
contribute another $1.40. Considering their 
resources, that is good. Besides it is a 
healthy way to join hands in sharing this 
kind of assistance. It is an encouragement 
to other nations to share the load. 

Further, with 16 other nations partici- 
pating, they serve as a restraint on our own 
country’s overgenerous instincts—which 
have contributed to our own $310 billion na- 
tional debt, Congressman Harvey testified 
that, as a member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee handling the measure, he 
learned why original fund increase p 
were scaled down. Participating countries 
with intimate knowledge of loan applicants 
in their various parts of the world are better 
Judges of project needs. Also, these IDA 
partners are not so quick to spread it around, 
like it was going out of style. 

This latter attribute our Mr. Harvey credits 
to the tendency of people to “follow their 
money.” This fact of human nature is said 
to be largely responsible for the World Bank's 
great success to date, 

This week and after the Easter recess both 
Houses of will be debating the ad- 
ministration's foreign ald appropriation re- 
quest. If people could and would communi- 
cate their feelings, the chance is here to put 
our oversea assistance on a much more sound 
course for the future. 

It seems wise that military aid be con- 
tinued as a separate part of our assistance 
and under our direction. But all economic 
aid, which is currently represented as $2.4 
billion of the administration bill, could be 
transferred and transposed at reduced figures 
5 the International Development Associa- 
tion, 
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The United States needs partnership coun- 
seling as well as financial sharing in order to 
do a more intelligent and prudent job of ap- 
praising loan applications. The loans, as 
distinguished from grants, impose no hard- 
ships on recipients in need of such help. 
They are long term and carry only a minor 
service charge in lieu of interest. The loan 
idea is sound, too, because it eradicates the 
handout aura which has hung over foreign 
aid, sometimes doing injustice to proud and 
able peoples who are not charity-seekers. 

Rather than flog annually, foreign aid, as 
a political stepchild with whom a resentful 
Uncle Sam is stuck, we would urge renewed 
efforts, on the part of Republicans especially, 
to acknowledge this Nation’s legitimate obli- 
gations in the world community, and set 
about seeing that our Government can play 
its part in a new atmosphere of willing part- 
nership. IDA is the best idea produced to 
date as a constructive alternative. It is a 
chance for Americans of all political shades 
to be for what they know in their hearts is 
right and necessary. 


Medal of Honor for John F. Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 4 I introduced a bill which would 
authorize the President to award post- 
humously a Congressional Medal of 
Honor to our late and lamented leader, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. In support of 
the bill I also filed with the Committee 
on Armed Services numerous resolutions 
which have been adopted by local gov- 
ernmental jurisdictions, labor unions, 
veterans organizations, and individuals, 

Today I am pleased to file with the 
committee identical resolutions which 
were recently adopted by Walter P. Reu- 
ther, president of the United Auto Work- 
ers of America; the Disabled American 
Veterans, Department of Idaho, State 
Executive Committee; the City Council 
of Pomona, Calif.; Gordon M: Freeman, 
international president of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; Joseph A. Beirne, international 
president of the Communications Work- 
ers of America; the City Council of Mon- 
rovia, Calif.; the City Council of Chino, 
Calif.; the Sentinel Publications of Co- 
vina, Calif.; the San Gabriel Valley Daily 
Tribune of West Covina, Calif.; W. W. 
Buck, commander of the Department of 
California, Military Order of the Purple 
Heart of the United States of America; 
and our own beloved William “Fishbait” 
Miller, Doorkeeper of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have noted before, 
the force behind the drive to secure a 
Congressional Medal of Honor for John 
Kennedy is the Frank C. Marpe Chapter 
44, Disabled. American Veterans, located 
in West Covina. Much of the credit for 
chapter 44’s success to date in securing 
wide adoption of its Medal of Honor res- 
olution must go to Mr. Victor James Kor- 
dell, who resides at 153 Nearglen in 
Covina. 

A trustee of the Frank C. Marpe 
chapter, and chairman of the Congres- 
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sional Medal of Honor drive, Vie Kordell 
devotes his full energy to this project 
since it is one which is very close to his 
heart. Like John Kennedy, Vic Kordell 
is a disabled veteran who served in World 
War II. 

I'am speaking in behalf of all members of 
the Frank C. Marpe chapter, commanded by 
Joe Gibbs— 


Vic said recently— 
when I say that we of the Disabled American 
Veterans suffered a great loss with the un- 
timely death of our Commander in Chief. 

Out of respect for all he has done for the 
veterans of this country, especially the dis- 
abled veterans, we would like to show our 
appreciation in some way, and believe the 
most fitting tribute would be to stimulate 
and organize a drive that would result in 
Congress awarding him the Medal of Honor. 


Although the idea originated with the 
Frank C. Marpe chapter, Vic Kordell 
correctly stresses that success depends 
on the interest and support given by 
other veterans and service groups, by 
local government and labor unions, and 
by the press and individual citizens, not 
only in the southern California area but 
throughout the United States. 

But, in the final analysis, success in 
securing a Congressional Medal of Honor 
for John Fitzgerald Kennedy rests with 
the Congress; and I am hopeful that its 
judgment will be to pay proper tribute to 
our late President who, in the words of 
Victor Kordell, gave his full measure of 
devotion to his country in the battle for 
freedom of all men, 


Byelorussian Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
date of March 25 marks the anniversary 
of the proclamation of independence of 
the Byelorussian Democratic Republic. 
In annually commemorating the events 
of 1918 we honor the valiant courage and 
determination of the Byelorussian people 
who were forced to struggle against 
Poland, Germany, and Russia in order 
to preserve their freedom. Such formi- 
dable enemies inevitably overwhelmed 
and divided the new Republic. And to- 
day in the minds of too many people, 
Byelorussia is an unknown or confused 
concept. 

The events as recorded in history are 
swiftly tragic for that brave nation, but 
these brief recordings must be appre- 
ciated in the light of their full signifi- 
cance. In 1918, the Slavic people of 
Byelorussia consolidated their culture, 
their territory, and their people into an 
independent nation. From the moment 
of this declaration, the territory of Byel- 
orussia was no longer subject to annexa- 
tion but could only be gotten by invasion; 
her culture could not be merely absorbed 
but had to be oppressed, and her people 
could not be occupied but had to be en- 
slaved and redistributed. These were the 
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prices that had to be paid because the 
Byelorussian people chose to exercise a 
right that is inherent in all man. These 
are the sacrifices that called forth in the 
Byelorussian people the deeds of courage 
that have made of their nation an excep- 
tional symbol of resistance to the flood 
of Communist oppression. 

It is therefore proper that we join the 
Byelorussian people in all areas of the 
world in a rededication to their goals of 
a free and independent nation. 


Outline for Establishment of Western 


Hemisphere Development Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE. PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
interested in anything today that per- 
tains to promoting economic progress 
and better friendship and understanding 
among the nations of the Western Hem- 
isphere. 

My attention has just been called to 
a very able statement by Mr. C. N. Shel- 
ton of the Peruvian Airlines who has 
been working for some 30 years in the 
Latin American countries, which I com- 
mend for thoughtful consideration to my 
colleagues and the country: 

OUTLINE FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF WESTERN 

HEMISPHERE DEVELOPMENT COMPANIES 


The great present need in Latin America is 
the foundation of a broad private economy 
that will afford additional employment and 
provide increased living standards for the 
great mass of the population. Such an 
economy is the only guarantee against Com- 
munist domination in this area. In one 
manner or another, these countries will be 
developed. If the free world cannot provide 
the means whereby the capitalistic system 
can accomplish it, the development will be 
carried on under Communist influence. 

Direct aid by the US, Government 
to the Latin countries is not the com- 
plete answer. Not only çan our govern- 
mental economy not afford the billions that 
would be necessary, but direct government 
to government aid seldom filters down to the 
individual in any recognizable form. It can 
be effective in the field of large public 
works, but not for the establishment of 
basic private enterprise. Furthermore, the 
capitalistic free enterprise system is founded 
upon the concept of individual initiative as 
contrasted to the socialistic theory of gov- 
ernmental domination of all economic areas. 
How can a respect and desire for a private 
free enterprise system be installed when the 
active participant in such a plan is the gov- 
ernment itself and not the individual? The 
only ones who can propagate our economic 
system are those to whom it belongs—the 
individual investors. 

But the need of the Latin economy goes 
beyond the mere requirement for additional 
business enterprise. Such enterprises must 
eventually be owned and controlled by pri- 
vate national interests, With all due re- 
spect to the many U.S. companies that have 
made substantial investments in Latin 
America, the great majority of these invest- 
ments are still actually owned and con- 
trolled by the parent companies here in the 
United States. This type of investment, 
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though creating jobs and increasing incomes, 
is still a form of colonialism—and as such 
is resented in many areas. It lacks the basic 
element that must be provided if the capi- 
talistic system is to provide a dam against 
communistic influence in Latin America 
the ownership and control of business en- 
tities by private national interests. 

But the participation by private U.S. capi- 
tal in the economic development of Latin 
America cannot be obtained merely because 
of patriotic or altruistic desires. For U.S. 
investors to enter into such a program, they 
must be assured of a reasonable expectation 
of profits at a rate greater than they could 
expect to receive on domestic investments. 
The following plan seeks to combine the 
objectives of: 3 

1. The establishment of nationally owned 
and controlled private ventures, and, 

2. A profit incentive for the U.S. investor. 

A corporation would be organized in one of 
the United States for the purpose of invest- 
ing its capital in other corporations which 
would be established in any other Western 
Hemisphere republic under the following 
plan: 

(a) The investment in the foreign corpora- 
tion would be by way of stock ownership as 
opposed to mere loans. 

(b) The investments would be made in 
new business, not those that are already 
operating, 

(c) The investment could be made either 
for all of the stock of the new foreign corpo- 
ration, or could be made in return for a 
part of such stock in partnership with other 
similar U.S. investment corporations, or with 
nationals of the nation involved. 

(d) At the time of the organization of the 
foreign corporation, the U.S. corporation 
would enter into a contract whereby 
all dividends of the foreign corporation (in- 
cluding perhaps a requirement that the for- 
eign corporation would declare as dividends 
all profits over and above a certain sum) 
would be used to repay the investment to the 
U.S. corporation. Upon final repayment of 


this investment, all title to the stock in the 


foreign corporation would pass to certain 
designated nationals of the foreign nation, 
except that the U.S. corporation would have 
the right to retain not more than one-third 
of the stock which it originally received. 
This stock that would be retained by the 
U.S. corporation would, in effect, be its pay- 
ment for financing the foreign corporation. 
Once the investment had been returned to 
the U.S. corporation at least two-thirds of 
the stock in the foreign corporation would be 
“bona fidely“ owned by nationals of the 
foreign country and the U.S. corporation 
would retain not more than one-third of such 
shares. 

The following aid would be sought by 
way of legislation, or otherwise, from the 
U.S. Government in order to provide the 
necessary inducement to investors: 

(a) The initial investments in foreign 
corporations would be insured against con- 
fiscation either through the present plan 
of the International Cooperative Adminis- 
tration, or if this cannot be accomplished, 
through the enlargement of the Adminis- 
tration's insuring powers. 

(b) The Federal Internal Revenue Act 
should be amended to provide the follow- 
ing: 

(i) The US. corporation would be per- 
mitted to recoup its investment and retain 
up to one-third of the stock in the foreign 
corporation without the payment of any tax 
thereon. 

(ii) Any dividends received by the US. 
corporation from a foreign corporation after 
the repayment of its investment would also 
be tax free, provided that such dividends 
were reinvested in a similar project within 
1 year. 

(ut) Taxable dividend income received 
by the U.S. corporation would be taxed 
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at the rates that are presently applicable 
to Western Hemisphere trading companies 
(about 38 percent at the maximum rates 
instead of the standard 52 percent). 

(iv) The U.S. corporation would be per- 
mitted to distribute in each year to its 
stockholders a dividend equal to 244 percent 
of the book value of its assets, which divi- 
dend would be tax free to the shareholders. 

Certain assistance would also be solicited 
from the foreign governments involved. 
Preliminary conversations with legislators 
and other governmental officials in several 
of the Latin American countries indicates 
that there would be little difficulty in ob- 
taining the necessary legislation to accom- 
plish the following: 

(a) In certain countries amendments 
would be needed to the laws governing cor- 
porations in order to permit the proposed 
shareholding arrangements. 

(b) Tax considerations from the local gov- 
ernments should be obtained whereby cer- 
tain taxes would be eliminated for a fixed 
number of years, or perhaps until the orig- 
inal investment had been repaid. The exact 
nature of such relief would, of course, vary 
from country to country depending upon 
the individual ‘taxing policies of each na- 
tion. Certain Latin countries already pos- 
sess in their taxing laws ample provisions 
in this regard with respect to new indus- 
tries. 


Beef Supply 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


y 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, an article 
in the current issue of the Cooperative 
Consumer, dated March 14, 1964, regard- 
ing the beef supply situation, has just 
come to my attention, 

This article covers all aspects of the 
current beef supply situation and I be- 
lieve it will be of considerable interest 
to all Members who have introduced 
legislation to restrict beef imports. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this article with my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp today: 

CaTrLEMEN DON Lots oF BEEFING ABOUT 
BEEF 

Who's to blame for low beef prices? 

Australians and New Zealanders? Ameri- 
can corporations with oversea investments? 
Hamburger- and hot-dog-living teenagers? 
The Government? Big feed operators? Old 
but prolific cows? 

Everybody on this list has been blamed 
publicly by someone trying to fix guilt for 
the beef price depression that is casting a 
gloomy shadow across agricultural America. 

At the heart of the matter, of course, is 
oversupply. There is so much beef avail- 
able in the United States these days that 
no cattle will bring prices that their owners 
have grown accustomed to over the last de- 
cade or so. Cattle prices have dropped about 
a fifth since the end of 1962. 

‘The most persistent and emotional blame 
for beef price troubles has been put on the 
shoulders of cattlemen in Australia and New 
Zealand and the Government in the United 
States, 

Record amounts of beef, mostly boneless 
and in lower grades, are coming to America 
from Australia and New Zealand. The U.S. 
Government recently negotiated agreements 
whereby Australia and New Zealand volun- 
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teered to cut beef and mutton shipments to 
the United States slightly this year and to 
increase shipments by 3.7 percent in each of 
the next 2 years. 

Last year, about 19 billion pounds of 
beef and veal were imported into the United 
States. This equaled 11 percent of U.S. pro- 
duction. Seven years earlier imports equaled 
only 1.6 percent of domestic production. 

Australia, with 517 million pounds sent 
to America, was the biggest foreign supplier 
of beef to U.S. markets. 

The United States provided a market for 
Australian and New Zealand cattlemen when 
they needed-it most. Britain, the traditional 
market for “down under” beef, recently 
boosted its barriers to imported meat. 

Perhaps, strictly speaking, the Australians 
and New Zealanders shouldn't be blamed— 
or credited—with sending beef to the United 
States. 

A former overseas employee of an American 
packing company estimated that 80 percent 
of the beef coming to the United States from 
Australia is owned by American firms before 
it ever leaves Australian ranches. 

And Nebraska Governor Frank Morrison 

that an investigation be made into 
the “amount of American capital going into 
Australia and New Zealand to produce meat 
for the American market.“ 

Wherever in the production cycle they ac- 
quire the foreign beef, American firms make 
no bones about the fact that they're using 
it. At Armour & Co.’s annual meeting 
in February, Board Chairman William Woods 
Prince was queried about Armour beef im- 
ports. An Iowa cattle raiser who owns 
Armour stock put the question to Prince. 

Prince, who said most of Armour imports 
are manufacturing beef, went on to say, 
“Armour's duty ls to make money for you 
stockholders. Therefore, Armour has to par- 
ticipate in meat imports if it will make 
money.” 

Some 20 to 25 percent of beef consumed in 
the United States is in processed products. 
Manufacturing beef, too tough by itself for 
American tastes, is the principal ingredient 
in these products. 

An Australian government agency has re- 
ported that 60 percent of the boneless beef 
sent to the United States goes straight to 
American retailers for grinding, with rough 
cuts and fat trims from domestic carcasses, 
into hamburger; 5 percent goes to restaurants 
for stews and similar dishes; and 35 percent 
goes to packers for frankfurters and other 
processed meats. 

Foreign beef has a fringe appeal for use 
in hamburger. Generally, it’s redder than 
domestic beef. Because American house- 
wives mistakenly judge hamburger chiefly by 
its redness, they prefer hamburger with gen- 
erous amounts of foreign beef. 

Herrell DeGraff, president of the American 
Meat Institute, explained last month in an 
Omaha, Nebr., speech that domestic produc- 
tion of manufacturing beef has fallen off at 
the very time demand for it has risen to an 
alltime high. 

He blames the increased demand on the 
increased number of American youngsters 
and their hearty appetites for hamburgers 
and frankfurters. 

While the population explosion was build- 
ing a demand for products, it was 
also building demand for quality beef. There 
was more profit in quality beef. 

Taking advantage of that profitable trend, 
cattlemen quit culling herds as assiduously 
as they had in less profitable days. Old 
cows and bulls that might have been ham- 
burger years earlier were kept to produce 
calves for that attractive market. 

Old cows and bulls are the principal 
source of domestic manufacturing beef, In 
the 6 years up to 1963, said DeGraff, do- 
mestic manufacturing beef production 
dropped 40 percent in the United States, ` 

Don't put more than minor blame for low 
cattle prices on imports, said DeGraff. He 
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recalled that in May, 1963, he warned in 
another Omaha speech that the “cattle busi- 
ness is heading for trouble.” 

He based his warning on the fact that in 
6 years cow numbers had risen by a third. 
Not only were herds bigger, there were new 
herds.. The prospering beef industry at- 
tracted many a new operator, including 
some strange to the cattle business. Bar- 
ron’s, the financial journal, has pointed out 
that newcomers included such diverse in- 
terests as comedian Jack Benney, the Hunt 
Oil Co. and the Mormon Church. 

In his 1963 speech, DeGraff warned that 
bunched marketings would break the mar- 
ket. Before the year was out, the warning 
came true. 

Even in the face of 1963’s beef market 
break, the national cattle inventory has con- 
tinued to rise. In 1963, there were 104 mil- 
lion beef cattle in U.S. herds; there are an 
estimated 107 million this year. 

DeGraff had some unsettling observations 
to make about what the increase in the 
number of giant feed lots has done to the 
cattle industry. With their big investments, 
big lot owners must run cattle through their 
expensive facilities, DeGraff pointed out. 
Smaller operators can adjust to oversupply 
by shifting to other operations for a couple 
of years and riding out bad prices. 

The big lots make the industry less flex- 
ible, DeGraff observed. 

“I have a disturbing feeling that the beef 
business under this influence is getting to 
be like the chicken business—pressuring al- 
ways for volume even though prices take a 
beating.” 

DeGraff agrees generally with Department 
of Agriculture estimates that for every $3.70 
per hundredweight decline in cattle prices, 20 
cents can be blamed on increased poultry and 
pork supplies, 50 cents on imports, and $3 
on domestic oversupply. 

Meat Institute President DeGraff, USDA, 
and various college economists nowithstand- 
ing, cattlemen seem more exercised about 
beef imports than about the domestic over- 
supply. 

A couple of Ohio Cattle Feeders Association 
officials have estimated that: 

It would have taken 3.2 million domestic 
animals to produce the beef and veal im- 
ported last year. 

It would have taken a 4-million-head herd 
to produce replacements for the cattle 
slaughtered. 

And it would have taken 1.4 million ani- 
mais to breed replacements for the produc- 
tion herd. 

That adds up to 8.6 million cattle. How 
much of the beef turned out by that hypo- 
thetical herd would have been manufactur- 
ing beef or willingly sold for manufacturing 
beef prices wasn't reported by the herd's 
creators, 

Besides fretting about imports’ effects, 
cattlemen have held meetings to protest 
them. One such meeting was held March 2 
in Shenandoah, Iowa. 

Cattlemen, bankers, a couple of Governors, 
and an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
addressed the meeting. The recently ne- 
gotiated import agreements came in for 
attack. 

The assistant secretary, George Mehrens, 
explained that the Department of Agricul- 
ture has no authority to ralse tariffs or re- 
strict imports. It can only negotiate yol- 
untary restrictions—as it did. 

‘Under the new agreements, Australian and 
New Zealand beef imports will be held this 
year to 6 percent below last year's imports. 
It has been estimated that they would have 
been 11 to 12 percent above last year’s with- 
out the agreements. 

Mehrens said the agreements “bought 
time“ for the United States, apparently un- 
til tarlff negotiations scheduled for May in 
Geneya. He implied that the administra- 
tion intends to press at Geneva for freer 
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world trade for both industrial and agri- 
cultural products, 

“We don't intend to remain the world’s 
only open market for beef,” Mehrens said. 

Last year, more than half of the beef in 
world trade was tmported by the United 
States, which has only a longstanding 3-cent- 
per-pound tariff on meat. 

Increasing the tariff drastically or estab- 
lishing severe new import restrictions virtu- 
ally on the eve of the Geneva negotiations 
would hamper the U.S. bargaining positions, 
and cause cynical amusement around a world 
still echoing with American squawks about 
trade barriers to our poultry products. 

Mehrens said that only Congress has au- 
thority to change tariffs or restrict Imports. 

Despite Mehrens’ warning about what tar- 
iff increases or import restrictions would do 
to the Geneva Conference, cattlemen closed 
the Shenandoah meeting by passing a reso- 
lution asking “Congress to limit by legisla- 
tive action imports of beef and veal, fresh, 
frozen, cooked, and/or canned or cured, to 
the level in pounds approximately equal in 
volume to the level of 1960, approximately 
775 million pounds or 4.9 percent of domestic 
production of that year.” 

Two bills have been introduced in Congress 
to do just about what the Shenandoah reso- 
lution asked. One was narrowly defeated. 
The other, still in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, has strong bipartisan support. 

On the very day of the Shenandoah meet- 
ing, the good ship Sonoma arrived on Amer- 
ica’s west coast. The Mariposa was already 
there, sliding between U.S. ports. And less 
than a week later the Nottingham put in at 
a Florida port before heading up the coast 
toward the great metropolitan centers. 

The refrigerated holds of the three Austra- 
lian vessels were packed with 714 million 
pounds of beef and mutton. 


The First Lady Views Space Achieve- 
ments Firsthand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on Tuesday, March 24, Mrs. Lyndon B. 
Johnson viewed firsthand our accom- 
plishments to date in the space field 
when she visited the NASA's installation 
at Huntsville, Ala. 

The static firing of a Saturn I engine 
was witnessed by the First Lady from a 
blockhouse, and her comments at that 
time to the effect that if man’s mind can 
do such things with machines, it can do 
the same thing in human relations, is in 
my opinion, indicative of the great and 
sincere interest the First Lady manifests 
in the welfare of our Nation and the pos- 
sible peaceful uses of our space program. 

The Washington Post for March 25 
carried a complete report on Mrs. John- 
son's visit and under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, the article 
follows: 

WANTS ACHIEVEMENT MATCHED IN HUMAN 
RL ATIONS— Ms. LBJ. Is Awr BY Space 
Peat 

(By Marie Smith) 

HUNTSVILLE, ALA., March 24.— Mrs. Lyndon 
B. Johnson wore a white plastic helmet and 
held her fingers over her ears here this after- 
noon as she witnessed a dramatic static test 
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firing of an eight-engine cluster of the first 
stage of the Saturn I followed 7 minutes 
later by a static firing of the F-1 engine 
which in a cluster of five will be used later 
this decade to send an Apollo spacecraft to 
the moon. 

There was an almost deafening roar as 
the eight-cluster engine with a total thrust 
of 1.5 million pounds belched forth flames 
like a giant firecracker, and Mrs. Johnson 
watched from an opening in a bunker 1,400 
teet away. 

With her were some 60 kissing cousins” 
who came to this 17,000-acre Space Flight 
Center in northern Alabama for a luncheon 
reunion with the First Lady who spent her 
childhood summers in Alabama, where her 
parents were born. 

“It was fantastic,” she declared after the 
firing was over and she removed her white 
plastic helmet labeled in gold letters “Mrs. 
LBJ.” “It gives you a clear picture of why 
you need all the heat insulation. I didn't 
dream it would be that terrific amount of 
firepower.” 

She was still talking about the dramatic 
display when the second test firing went off, 
a single engine with a 1.5 million pounds of 
thrust that burned for 60 seconds, filling 
the landscape in the distance with smoke 
and flame. 

“The awe of what the mind of man can 
accomplish grows apace when you witness 
something like this. I've never seen any- 


thing comparable,” the President's wife said. - 


The wood and concrete bunker from which 
Mrs, Johnson watched the test firings cost 
$200,000. (The test firings had been sched- 
uled as another step in the Apollo program 
and were not held especially for her.) The 
bunker was behind bales of hay to reduce 
the vibration, but still the wood framing 
of the bunker quivered as the flames 
erupted. 

Mrs. Johnson said watching this impres- 
sive accomplishment “gave me hope if the 
mind of man can do such things with ma- 
chines, it can do the same in human re- 
lations.” 

The eight-engine cluster of Saturn I, which 
burns 600 gallons of kerosene a second for 
187 seconds, will be used to send an un- 
Manned Apollo spacecraft into earth orbit, 
and one is presently on the pad at Cape Ken- 
nedy for launching later this spring. 

With her to explain the firings and the 
importance of the harnessed reservoir of 
power were James Webb, Administrator of 
the National Space and Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, and Wernher von Braun, Director 
of the Marshall Space Plight Center. 

The entire day was an education in the 
Nation's space program for the First Lady 
who has long been interested in it because 
her husband was author of this Nation’s first 
Major space legislation when he was a Mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

She stressed the peaceful uses these 
achievements may mean to he world, She 
Said when she saw the large engine section 
of the Saturn V, she was reminded that the 
Roman numeral V—vee—was a symbol of 
victory during World War II “When in the 
near future the Saturn V, carries three men 
to the moon, that will be another V-day, but 
with an important distinction. 

“For the antagonist over whom we will 
have won a victory will not be a human 
enemy or hostile ideology. Rather, it is a 
vast unknown; and our mission is not con- 
quest, but understanding. Our weapons are 
not arms, but ideas. Our strategy and tac- 
ties are intellectual and scientific ingenuity. 
Our goal: Peaceful cooperation,” she said. 

She spoke briefly at an assembly of em- 
Ployees in the Center's administration head- 
quarters at which she présented awards to 
nine employees for outstanding achievement, 
performance, and inventions. At the cere- 
mony Director yon Braun presented to her 
& model of the Saturn V, which he jokingly 
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sald will be known in the future as the Sat- 
urn Vee instead of the Saturn Five. 

At another ceremony earlier in the day 
Von Braun had presented to her the white 
plastic “hard hat“ of the type worn by con- 
struction workers, He, himself, was wear- 
ing a Texas hat which had been presented to 
him by President Johnson last December 
when he and Mrs. yon Braun were guests 
of the Johnsons at the L. B. J. Ranch. 

He said the President gave him the hat 
with instructions to put it on the moon by 
1970, “I keep it wrapped in cellophane ex- 
cept on ceremonial occasions,” he said. 


Civil Rights—Justice and Equality for 
All Our Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that the U.S. Senate continues to delay 
action on the civil rights bill after all 
these weeks. We passed this important 
legislation in the House on February 10. 
I continue to receive a large volume of 
mail from my constituents thanking me 
for my vote for the bill and my sponsor- 
ship of it, and asking that my efforts 
continue for final passage. Because of 
such great interest expressed by resi- 
dents of my district, I insert in the 
Record at this time my testimony on 
the civil rights bill on July 17, 1963, and 
my remarks on the House floor on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1964: 

TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN JAMES C. 
HEALEY, oF NEW YORK, BEFORE THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, U.S. HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES ON JULY 17, 1963 
Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this op- 

portunity to present to you and members 

of your distinguished committee my views 
on H.R. 7152, your omnibus civil rights bill 
and my own bill, H.R. 7224, containing the 

President’s civil rights proposals. As you 

know, my bill, H.R. 7224, is identical to your 

bill, Mr. Chairman. I am here to testify in 


favor of these proposals and to urge ap- 


proval by your committee, 

You will recall that I was one of the spon- 
sors of legislation to eliminate the poll tax, 
which passed in the 87th Congress. 

You also have before your committee my 
bill, H.R, 2095, to eliminate unreasonable 
literacy requirements for voting; and my 
bill, H.R. 6639, to extend the Civil Rights 
Commission and to broaden the scope of its 
duties. These proposals are both incorpo- 
rated in our omnibus civil rights bill. 

Mr. Chairman, 100 years ago Abraham 
Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion assuring freedom and equality to all 
Americans. One hundred years later, some 
of our people are still deprived of these 
rights. Across our Nation we are seeing evi- 
dence of impatience of some of our Ameri- 
can citizens who are victims of discrimina- 
tion. Ahd the rest of the world watches 
while we preach to them about freedom. 

The erupting civil rights crisis has injected 
a sense of urgency into this session of Con- 
gress and our adjournment date should not 
be set until action is taken on this problem. 
Congressional inertia in this area of our na- 
tional life would be tragic. As our President 
has put it so adroitly: 

=e» œ the result of continued Federal 
legislative inaction will be continued, if not 
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increased, racial strife, causing the ‘leader- 
ship on both sides to pass from the hands of 
responsible and reasonable men to purveyors 
of hate and violence, endangering domestic 
tranquility, retarding our Nation’s economic 
and social progress, and weakening the re- 
spect with which the rest of the world re- 
gards us.” k 

There should be no partisan politics here; 
Congress must enact legislation to lay the 
guidelines for solutions to the various 
phases of this problem. Failure to do so 
will weaken the fabric of this Nation at a 
time when it needs its full strength. 

Legislative relief is needed in the areas of 
voting, education, employment, and public 
accommodations. It has been in these 
spheres of activities that the American 
Negro’s struggle for full equality has been a 
frustrating one. 

The struggle is not that of the Negro alone. 
No American should be denied his basic 
rights to work, eat, vote, to learn, and to 
live where he chooses. 

Effective action must be taken by Con- 
gress to assure Justice and equality for all 
of our citizens. 

Legislation cannot change a person’s prej- 
udices. If color discrimination were to dis- 
appear overnight, the Negro's low economic 
status would still handicap him. But legis- 
lation can work to eliminate conditions that 
handicap the Negro, And this is where we 
have a responsibility in the U.S. Congress. 

The proposals in our bill, Mr. Chairman, 
attempt to remove the barriers which some 
of our citizens have faced the past 100 years— 
barriers which will stand in the way of en- 
joyment of full citizenship, to which every 
American is entitled, and which is guaran- 
teed in his birthright. 

There are those who regard the President's 
proposals as too much, too soon, as too am- 
bitious an undertaking, especially in terms 
of success. I think not. They offer the 
Congress a set of solutions that should be 
acceptable to all men and women of good 
will, They are not designed because of mere 
economic, social, or diplomatic considera- 
tions. They were designed out of the knowl- 
edge that to insure the blessings of liberty 
to all is the primary prerequisite in a de- 
mocracy, in a government, of and by, and for 
the people. 

Our basic commitments as a nation and a 
people, our conscience, our sense of decency 
and human dignity, demand that we try to 
eliminate discrimination due to race, color, 
religion. To eliminate it is (1) not to prac- 
tice it, and (2) not to tolerate it on the part 
of others. If we are successful in eliminat- 
ing discrimination in our great country, 
other countries will look to us for having 
given substance to the dream of freedom and 
equality. If we do not, then we have lost 
our dignity and leadership both at home 
and abroad. 


Limitation of the exercise of that right to 
vote according to race serves no other pur- 
pose than to put into doubt the rendition of 
justice to the Negro citizen and the protec- 
tion of his rights. A government not elec- 
torally responsible to one segment of our 
national citizenry, seriously jeopardizes the 
very essence of our representative democracy 
and the political life of the Nation as a 
whole. 

Under the provision of our civil rights 
bill, Mr. Chariman, voting protection in 
Federal elections would be strengthened by 
providing for the apportionment of tempo- 
rary voting referees, and speeding up vot- 
ing suits. For States having the literacy 
test, a presumption of qualification to vote 
would be created by “the completion of the 
sixth grade by any applicant.” The consti- 
tutionality of such a provision is beyond 
reproach; Congress has within its purview of 
constitutional powers the power to regulate 
the manner of holding Federal elections. 
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Mr, Chairman, with regard to the elimina- 
tion of unreasonable literacy requirements 
for voting, I would like to quote from my 
testimony before your committee in the 87th 
Congress: “It is a known fact that unrea- 
sonable literacy tests have been used un- 
justly to deny the right to vote. Education 
is a reliable gage of literacy, but how much 
education? At what point should the 
standard be set? My bill establishes the 
minimum line at the completion of the sixth 
grade in schools * * * this & reasonable 
demarcation point, and I believe the most 
effective device is the one in my bill. It 
consists of establishing an objective stand- 
ard by which an individual's literacy may be 
judged, This eliminates the intrusions of 
bias or prejudice * * * it requires the de- 
termination of fact, rather than a judgment 
or an interpretation.” 

Title I under our omnibus civil rights 
proposal would further require that if a lit- 
eracy test is used as a qualification for vot- 
ing in Federal elections, it shall be written 
and the applicant shall be furnished, upon 
request, with a certified copy of the test and 
the answers he has given. 

> . . „ * 
Title II of our bill proscribes discrimina- 
tion in public establishments such as hotels 
and motels engaged in furnishing lodging 
for guests traveling interstate; movie thea- 
ters and other public places of entertain- 
ment which present forms of amusement 
which move in interstate commerce traffic; 
and restaurants and stores that extend food 
services, facilities, and the like, the substan- 
tial portion of which has moved in inter- 
state commerce, for sale or hire to a substan- 
tial degree to interstate travelers. Arbitrary 
practices guided by racist considerations in 
this area create nothing but unjust hard- 
ships and inconveniences for the Negro citi- 
zen, He is forced to stay at hotels of infe- 
rior quality, and travel great distances to 
obtain any kind of satisfactory accommoda- 
tions or food service. 

Discrimination in the field of public ac- 
commodations should find no quarter of 
sympathy or tolerance in our National Legis- 
lature. As it contributes to an artificial re- 
striction of interstate commerce, it can best 
be removed by congressional action invoked 
under the commerce clause. In addition, 
legislative action can be justified by the 
equal protection clause of the 14th amend- 
ment: as these particular vehicles of private 
en are licensed by the appropriate 
State authorities to engage in their particu- 
lar activity, discriminatory practices found 
therein take on the character of State action 
and therefore fall within the limits of the 
14th amendment, 

Critics of the public accommodations sec- 
tion level the charge that legislation of this 
kind would amount to an unconstitutional 
hindrance to property rights. The sound- 
mess of this argument is tenuous to say 
the least, for when was the right to prop- 
erty considered to be absolute? President 
Kennedy answered his critics by saying that: 
“The argument that such measures con- 
stitute an unconstitutional interference 
with property rights has consistently been 
rejected by the courts in upholding laws 
on zoning, collective , minimum 
wages, smoke control, and countless other 
measures designed to make certain that the 
use of private property is consistent with 
the public interest indeed, there is 
an age-old saying that ‘property has its 
duties as well as its rights’; no property 
owner who holds those premises for the pur- 
pose of serving at a profit the American pub- 
lic at large, can claim any inherent right 
to exclude a part of that public on grounds 
of race or color.“ 

Mr. Chairman, a further provision of the 
bill—title IV—provides for the establish- 
mènt of a Community Relations Service, the 
duties of which would be to work with re- 
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gional, State, and local biracial committees 
to alleviate racial tension. The value of such 
a service cannot be emphasized enough. 
Lacking the power of subpena, it would 
advise and assist local officials in improving 
the communication and cooperation between 
the races. By so doing, the Service would 
go a long way in helping to preclude recur- 
rencies of racial crises. 

I have already mentioned the Civil Rights 
Commission; title V will extend and broaden 
its powers. With regard to title VI, our 
Federal Government provides financial as- 
sistance or backing for many programs and 
activities administered by local and State 
governments, and by private enterprises. As 
a Member of the U.S. Congress, it is my privi- 
lege and responsibility to vote on these pro- 
posals and I feel the activities and benefits 
of such programs should be available to 
eligible recipients without regard to race or 
color. This should also apply to the em- 
ployment practices of the organizations in- 
yolyed, public or private. 

Title VII authorizes the President to estab- 
lish a Commission on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, to prevent discrimination 
against employees or applicants for employ- 
ment because of race, color, or religion, or 
national origin, by Government contractors 
and subcontractors, and by contractors and 
subcontractors participating in programs or 
activities in which direct or indirect finan- 
cial assistant is provided by the Federal Goy- 
ernment, 

Unemployment falls with special cruelty 
on minority groups, and creates an atmos- 
phere of resentment and unrest; the results 
are delinquency, vandalism, disease, slums, 
and the high cost of providing public welfare 
and of combating crime. I support the Pres- 
ident’s requests for more vocational educa- 
tion and training for our illiterate and un- 
skilled, It is programs such as the man- 
power development and training program 
which assist in reducing unemployment. 

Racial prejudice and discrimination are 
fundamentally wrong. Our Judeo-Christian 
heritage—our sense of how man should treat 
his brother—our basic commitments as a 
nation and a people, should make us want to 
eliminate a practice not compatible with the 
great ideals to which our democratic society 
is dedicated. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for letting me 
appear before your committee. I urge 
prompt and favorable action by the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and pledge my support 
when the civil rights bill comes to the floor 
of the House of Representatives. 


CIVIL RIGHTS SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN JAMES 
C. HEALEY, FEBRUARY 5, 1964 


Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

I need not discuss in detail the nine sub- 
stantive sections which will help assure to 
all our citizens the equal enjoyment of their 
rights under the Constitution of the United 
States. These rights include the right to 
vote, to hold a job, to have equal access to 
places of public accommodation, public 
schools, and other governmental facilities. 
Surely, no one can begrudge such rights to 
his fellow citizens on account of their color 
of skin or religious persuasion. Indeed, the 
protections the bill affords are so necessary 
and so reasonable that opponents are having 
a difficult time attacking the bill on its 
merits, Instead, they have leveled false and 
extravagant charges against it, and they give 
a distorted picture of what the bill actually 
does. This, of course, is done to arouse such 
prejudice against it that others may be 
blinded to its true meaning. 

Opponents of the bill say that it sets up 
racial quotas for job or school atendance. 
The bill does not do that. It simply requires 
that children be admitted to public schools 
without discrimination because of race, and 
that industries involved in interstate com- 
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merce not deny a qualified person the right 
to work because of his race or religion. And 
not even all industries are covered—initially 
only those with 100 or more employees, eyen- 
tually those with 25 or more, 

Under its power to regulate commerce 
Congress has the authority—and, I submit, 
the duty—to enact such legislation. The 
same constitutional basis underlies our right 
to require nondiscrimination in certain busi- 
ness establishments which are connected with 
interstate commerce and which hold them- 
selves open to the public at large. Most such 
places are already under some type of Federal 
regulation—the Pure Food and Drug Act, for 
example, the minimum wage law, antitrust 
laws. The bill has no effect on a private 
homeowner who wants to rent a room to a 
“paying guest.” In fact, it does not apply 
to owner-occupied establishments which offer 
five units or fewer for rent. The bill does 
not circumscribe private social contacts in 
any way, 

* . > . * 

It is clear that State- supported segregation 
is unconstitutional. This is the mandate of 
the school segregation cases and the numer- 
ous cases involving parks and other govern- 
mental facilities, It is high time, therefore, 
to enable our Negro citizens to enjoy the 
rights to desegregated educational and rec- 
reational facilities, without further delay. 
For that reason titles III and IV authorize the 
Attorney General to sue for desegregation of 
these facilities, under certain specific condi- 
tions. It is no novelty to allow the Attorney 
General discretion as to the bringing of an 
action. The Attorney General has the same 
authority in antitrust cases and criminal 
cases, to name but two examples. This is 
not “unbridled Federal control,” as critics 
are quick to assert. 

Nor is it “unbridled Federal control” to 
require that public funds from the Federal 
Treasury funds contributed by all our citi- 
zens—be used for the advantage of both races 
without favoritism. 


Mr. Chairman, in sum, the provisions of 
H.R. 7152 are firmly grounded in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. They provide 
for fair and equitable procedures in the 
courts and before administrative boards. 
They do not usurp or diminish the rights and 
duties of State and local governments or of 
private individuals. They would simply as- 
sure that all citizens will have the full en- 
joyment of the rights now unfortunately 
denied to many on account of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 


Dallas Honors Publisher Carl Estes of 
Longview 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. BECK WORTH. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most outstanding publishers in 
the Southwest is ‘Publisher Carl Estes. 

I attended SMU in Dallas and think 
highly of that fine city. I was born in 
Kaufman County not far from Dallas. 
The people of Dallas sincerely appreci- 
ate the interest of Publisher Estes in 
their fine city as do many other fine 
citizens. Their appreciation has been 
and is being expressed by many letters 
which have been sent to Publisher Estes. 
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I include some enclosures at this point 
in the Recorp, one entitled “Dallas 
Honors Publisher, City,” appeared in the 
Longview Daily News March 4, 1964. 
The other appeared in the Longview 
Daily News Tuesday, November 26, 1963: 
[From The Longview (Tex.) Daily, Mar. 4, 

1964] 
DALLAS HONORS PUBLISHER, CITY 
(By Staf Writer) 

Dallas expressed its appreciation to Pub- 
lisher Carl Estes and the people of Longview 
for their support in a time of crisis through 
a special personal representative at the cham- 
ber of commerce banquet here Tuesday 
night. This was the highlight of the 
meeting. 

Ed Reynolds, chairman of the board and 
president of Reynolds-Penland and immedi- 
ate past president of the retail merchants 
division of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
came here at the request of Bob Cullum, 
president, to bespeak the thanks of the cham- 
ber and the citizenship for Publisher Estes’ 
editorial, “The Image of Dallas.“ which ap- 
peared in the Longview newspapers several 
days after the assassination of President 
Kennedy and was subsequently published in 

-The Dallas Times Herald, and for the support 
of the people of Longview. 

Reynolds, who was described by Cullum 
as “a wheelhorse in all efforts to build our 
community and State,” read the Solomin 
message from Cullum- 

"You Longview folks are wonderful friends 
and neighbors. 

Dallas bas always known that, and has 
treasured your friendship through the years. 
We haven't made a point of telling you how 
much we value your friendship, because most 
of us are reluctant about just walking over 
to our neighbor and telling him, face to face, 
that we are glad he Is what he is. But Dallas 
has felt that way about Longview for gen- 
erations—we are glad that you are what you 
are, and tnat you are our friends and neigh- 
bors. 

“The situation is different, however, when 
your neighbor—through no fault of his 
own—has a great tragedy occur in his home. 
That is the time when the heart overcomes 
reticence. 

„That is what happened in the dark hours 
of last November. A transient fanatic killed 
the President during his visit to Dallas. It 
was a terrible thing to have happen any- 
where. It was heartbreaking to Dallas that 
it should have occurred in our own city. It 
was in those first agonizing hours that Long- 
View spoke out. Carl Estes—with great un- 
derstanding and conviction—wrote his beau- 
tiful editorial in the Longview Daily News. 
The people of Dallas heard the voices of 
friends and neighbors—and found strength 
and reason—and comfort—in them. 

“It is a privilege to be with you tonight 
asa representative of Dallas. It is a privilege 
to tell you face to face that we think you 
Longview folks are wonderful friends and 
neighbors. And it is an understatement to 
say that Dallas is eternally grateful for the 
arm you put around our shoulders last No- 
vember when Mr. Estes spoke out in his 
editorial. 

“Thank you.” 

Walter Koch, executive vice president and 
general manager of the Longview chamber, 
presented Reynolds a scrapbook containing 
the editorial “and a sampling of the hun- 
dreds of letters and telegrams which poured 
into Longview from all sections of the Na- 
tion in recognition of this masterful edi- 
torial." 

Koch told the huge crowd that “I have 
been asked to Introduce a special event on 
our program. The tragic events of Novem- 
ber 22, 1963, which could have happened 
anywhere, but did take place in our neigh- 
boring city of Dallas, remain in our thoughts. 
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“The historic. events of that date were 
followed by a period of concentrated attacks 
upon Dallas by misguided persons and by 
some who attempted to project a discolored 
and false image in an effort to destroy the 
good name of one of the most progressive 
cities of this Nation. 

“Dallas was momentarily stunned by these 
vicious attacks and did not speak out in its 
own behalf, but it was not without a cham- 
pion. Quick to spring to the defense of 
Dallas, at a time when it was in sore need 
of friends, was our eminent publisher, Carl 
Estes. On November 26, a truly inspiring 
and stirring editorial entitled, “The Image 
of Dallas,“ appeared in the Longview Daily 
News. The masterful words of this editorial 
gave comfort to those whose hearts were 
heavy and quickly spread throughout the 
Nation. 

“Which brings us to the purpose of this 
special event. On the evening of December 
3 Mrs. Koch and I were privileged to attend 
the annual meeting of the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce. The long-planned program 
for the meeting was abandoned at the last 
moment. In its place three prominent citi- 
zens spoke on the responsibilities of Dallas 
citizenship. 

“One of the highlights of the evening was 
a glowing tribute by Bob Cullum, president 
of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, ex- 
pressing the sincere gratitude of Dallas to 
Publisher Carl Estes and the people of Long- 
view for their support in a time of crisis. 

“Bob Cullum, president’ of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce, was scheduled to be 
with us tonight, but had to cancer out at 
the last moment due to an im t busi- 
ness engagement. We have just received this 
telegram from Mr. Cullum: 

“ʻI had looked forward to being with you 
personally tonight to tip my hat to one of the 
truly great forward-looking communities of 
our State. When an unavoidable conflict 
developed and I had to cancel my plans, I 
drafted one of Dallas' fine younger business 
leaders. Ed Reynolds will represent the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce most appro- 
priately. He is immediate past president of 
our retall merchants division and a wheel- 
horse in all efforts to build our community 
and State. He is also part of your own busi- 
ness community. My very best wishes for a 
great meeting tonight and my personal ap- 
preciation to the people of Longview for their 
friendship and goodwill which mean so much 
to Dallas“ 


Tue IMAGE or DALLAS 


While the spirit of Dallas is bowed in the 
sackcloth of deep grief over the irresponsi- 
ble acts of two wild-eyed fanatics, we are 
witnessing the sorry and un-American spec- 
tacle of a widespread campaign of slander 
and vilification designed to discredit and de- 
stroy her recognized influence and strength 
as a center of faith and patriotism, culture 
and progress. 

Two gunslingers on a shooting spree do 
not represent nor reflect the true spirit and 
life of Dallas. Dallas leaders and citizen- 
ship alike have firmly condemned the vio- 
lence. But while the great heart of Dallas 
has been too deeply moved to speak ade- 
quately in its own right, we hear the air- 
waves literally sizzling and see the pages of 
the ultraliberal press spread with the out- 
cries of a howling horde of leftwingers, pro- 
Marxists, Communist admirers, opportu- 
nistic political aspirants, unhappy social 

, sensationalist TV announcers, and 
not a few highly placed officials who are doing 
their ugly best to project a horribly discol- 
ored and false image of Dallas. 

East Texans, and especially we here in 
Longview, will not sit idie and mum while 
the red paint bucket brigade puts the big 
smear on our metropolitan neighbor. When 
outsiders jump on Dallas and seek to con- 
demn her before the Nation and the world 
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as a sinkhole of crime and outlawry, we 
east Texans can and do proudly declare: 
It isn't so. 

Because two zealots of questionable back- 
ground have wantonly spattered blood on the 
proud image of Dallas, is it fair or reason- 
able that uninformed outsiders should join 
their dastardly cause, and make the smear 
national and international in scope? This is 
justice gone beserk. 

Who are these self-righteous and howling 
critics who would drown Dallas in the blood 
spilled by two fanatical acts of violence? 
They appear to be led by Communist Rus- 
sia with the me- too“ approval of Cuban dic- 
tator Castro, and apparently are joined by 
leftwingers, social climbers, and the misin- 
formed who so easily are deceived. What 
blind fools some mortals be. 

We east Texans flatly refuse to keep quiet 
and see Dallas crucified by an ‘unholy aggre- 
gation of character assassins, disgruntled 
misfits and social malcontents who display 
the strong suspicion if not the self-professed 
admiration of godless foreignisms of ques- 
tionable color and name. 

What has happened in Dallas could have 
happened almost anywhere. Is a great city 
to be judged by the action of a mail-order 
foreign-made rifle said to have been fired by 
a self-confessed Marxist and admirer of 
communism? Can decent-minded people 
fairly judge a city by the blast of a pawn- 
shop type revolver stealthily wielded by a 
Chicago-born night club and dance hall op- 
erator with a strange penchant for dating 
strip-teasers and a passion for social climb- 
ing? God forbid. 


East Texas people know the heart and 


‚spirit of Dallas, We want to tell the Nation 


and the world that we regard it as mani- 
festly unfair and cruelly vindictive for per- 
sons standing on the idiotic fringe to try to 
recast the image of Dalias in a mold of com- 
mon outlawry because of the foul deeds of 
two discontended misfits who set themselves 
as prosecutor, jury, judge and executioner 
of their fellowman. 

Dallas is a great city. Dallas is big, dy- 
namic, forceful, cosmopolitan. Dallas also 
is ciyic-minded, cultural, patriotic, religious, 
Dallas has the marks of character and cour- 
age, enterprise and leadership, achievement 
and stability, vision and a steadfast dedica- 
tion to high purpose. 

The great traditions of the free press— 
established by the Late G. B. Dealey of the 
Dallas Morning News and the late Edwin 
Keist and Tom Gooch of the Dallas Times 
Herald, and so ably and commendably per- 
petuated today by Ted Dealey and Joe Dea- 
ley of the News and by John W. Runyon and 
James F. Chambers of the Times Herald 
provide a rich heritage which both Dallas 
and east Texas admire and cherish. 

Dallas is a major stronghold of private 
enterprise in Texas and the Southwest— 
the cherished free system which from the 
earliest days of the Republic has underwrit- 
ten and continues to sustain the material 
strength of our Nation. This system of free 
enterprise and individual opportunity, 80 
faithfully nurtured and vigorously promoted 
by Dallas, not only affords the people the 
highest standard of living the world has ever 
known but has given multiplied billions of 
dollars worth of aid and succor to down- 
trodden peoples and weaker nations the 
world around. 

In a measure almost beyond description, 
Dallas has contributed to the progress and 
Strengthened the image of Texas as a leader 
among the States of the Union. The State 
fair of Texas, although not exclusively a 
Dallas institution, has been developed and 
operated by Dallas for Texas as a whole. It 
has become the greatest exposition of its 
kind in the Nation. The Cotton Bowl, built 
and largely financed by Dallas, is nationally 
recognized as a symbol of Texas and its lead- 


- 
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“ ership in outdoor sports and entertainment 
spectacles. 

East Texas, indeed all Texas and her neigh- 
boring States, as well, looks to Dallas as the 
financial center of the Southwest. The enter- 
prising leadership and progressive standards 
of banking set by such giants as the late 
Fred Florence and by Nathan Adams, R. L. 
Thornton, Sr., and others, and so admirably 
and effectively maintained and extended to- 
day by James W, Aston, Robert H. Stewart III, 
and Ben H. Wooten, R. L. Thornton, Jr. and 
others, have given Dallas a preeminence that 
challenges and inspires others all across 
Texas and the Southwest. 

Dallas paces Texas and the great central 
Southwest region in the field of insurance, 
with such stalwarts as Dan Williams and 
Ben Carpenter among many others symboliz- 
ing the leadership which has bulit a large 
number of strong companies which now 
make Dallas a major headquarters of this 
important institutional service. 

Symbolizing the pioneering role of indus- 
trial development of Dallas and much of 
Texas was the leadership of the late John 
W. Carpenter, and the present day leader- 
ship of young Ben Carpenter and Associates 
in the ambitious dream and worthwhile 
canalization of the Trinity River and de- 
velopment of its tremendous potential. 

All of us here in East Texas are keenly 
aware of and impressed by the magnificent 
role in industrial progress which W. W. 
Lynch continutes to play in Dallas and 
throughout Central Texas. The eyes of 
Texas have long been on the valuable leader- 
ship of E. B. Germany, chairman of the 
Texas Industrial Commission. The hopes 
and confidence of East Texas and a great 
section of the Southwest ride with the cur- 
rent leadership of George A. Wilson and as- 
sociates such as L. D. Webster and others 
of Dallas-based Lone Star Steel Co. 

East Texas looks to Dallas for its religious, 
educational and cultural inspiration and 
leadership, For three generations and more, 
we have often attended and regularly fol- 
lowed the leadership of its fine churches 
and religious institutions, its colleges and 
universities, its art centers and libraries, 
its theaters and symphonies, operas and 
concerts. 

Exemplary courts and honorable and hard- 
working judges are the hallmark of Dallas. 

Dallas has an able, dedicated, and widely 
recognized mayor in Earle Cabell—a man 
whom east Texas has long admired and 
loved. Dallas is noted for its energetic and 
responsible city government. 

A major medical center has been in devel- 
opment in Dallas over the years. Today its 
many modern hospitals, study and research 
centers, excellent doctors and trained tech- 
nical staffs have national and world rec- 
ognition. 

Dallas leadership is a major asset to Texas 
and the Nation. It is characterized by abil- 
ity, courage, energy, friendliness, and under- 
standing. We have named only a few but 

Dallas has thousands of big men who have 
served with devotion and faithfulness over 
the years—including such indefatigable 
workers as B. Hick Majors, Bob Cullum, Earle 
Wyatt, Julius Schepps, Henry English, Rae 
Skillern, Erik Jonsson, Stanley Marcus, Wil- 
lis Tate, and many others. 

We here in east Texas are homefolk with 
the people of Dallas. We have much in 
common, Call the roll of Dallas leaders 
and we find prominent among them many 
who came from our sand hills and piney 
woods. 

Here in Longview especially do we recog- 
nize Dallas as our friend and neighbor. We 
can never forget that it has been Dallas to 
which we have turned when we needed 
help, financial and otherwise, in our pur- 
sult of new industrial payrolls to bolster 
the economy of east Texas. Across the 
years—in the cotton era, later in the oil 
era, and in the latter years of our spreading 
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development as an inland industrial cen- 
ter—we have had the assurance that Dallas 
was at our side. 

Dallas has been the friend of east Texas 
across the years. Our material, cultural, 
and religious interests are rooted in Dallas. 
As for many of us east Texans, our friends 
and kinfolk are there, and some are buried 
there. Our hearts are there. 

In this hour of crisis and distress when 
the bright image of Dallas is under outside 
fire, we in east Texas will not turn our 
backs and run. In the face of a rising 
chorus of leftwing attacks and condemna- 
tion, we will not sit cowed in silence. While 
some may run for cover before the onslaught 
of the red smear brigade, we will stand up 
‘with Dallas and be counted at her side. 

For, you see, we know the great heart 
and the true spirit of Dallas and have the 
firm imprint of her proud portrait in our 
hearts. Whoever would wantonly distort 
and smear her fair image must learn that 
when outsiders Jump on Dallas they also 
jump on Texas. 

Fair warning is enough. While all hon- 
orable Texans condemn and decry deliberate 
acts of violence, we here and now serve 
public notice to character assassins of what- 
ever ilk and color that the outraged spirit 
and righteous indignation of a united Texas 
must be reckoned with, both now and 
hereafter. 

Cart L. ESTES. 


The 175th Anniversary Dinner of the U.S. 
Customs Service, February 22, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, one of 

the Federal agencies of which we can all 
be proud is the U.S. Customs Service 
which is celebrating its 175th anniversary 
this year. The Congress called upon the 
American people to mark this anniver- 
sary with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities and President Lyndon B. Johnson 
issued a proclamation designating 1964 
as “U.S. Customs Year.” 
In keeping with this legislation, the 
Bureau of Customs held an anniversary 
dinner-dance on Saturday, February 22, 
1964, at a Washington hotel where close 
to 1,000 people assembled to launch the 
anniversary program for this year. 
Among those in attendance were a num- 
ber of distinguished citizens, Members 
of Congress, jurists, organizations such 
as the National Customs Brokers & For- 
warders Association of America, Inc., the 
Air Transport Association of America, 
the National Customs Service Associa- 
tion, and many others. 

It should be noted that the entire cost 
of this affair was paid for from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of tickets to customs 
employees in Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Detroit, and 
other cities; and to custom brokers and 
attorneys from out of town. Customs 
personel from out of town paid their own 
way and hotel expenses so that this en- 
tire affair was conducted at no expense 
to Government. 

Indeed, the U.S. Treasury has benefited 
from the customs anniversary. 
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On the initiative of the Bureau of 
Customs, the Post Office Department has 
issued a commemorative postal card with 
a U.S. customs design for the 4-cent 
stamp. Assistant Postmaster General 
Ralph W. Nicholson stated at the ban- 
quet that 40 million of these have been 
printed and have been placed on sale 
at post offices throughout the country. 
The demand on the part of the collectors 
for first-day covers is so brisk that Mr. 
Nicholson indicated that the print order 
was increased before the stamp was 
placed on sale. It is anticipated that 
the Post Office will realize $1,400,000— 
less expenses—from the sale of the cus- 
toms commemorative postal card. 

This is typical of our customs service. 
They always do things with an eye to 
how the United States can benefit. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon, 
who delivered the principal address at 
the anniversary banquet, summed up the 
feelings of most of us when he said: 

Your determination to continue seeking 
ways to improve your service to the traveling 
public, and to the international business 
community, is to be commended. After 175 
years, you're not resting on your oars. Your 
efforts have been instrumental in further- 
ing the administration's policy of encourag- 
ing foreign travel to the United States by 
speeding up customs procedures, by en- 
couraging facelifting of our various ports 
and, above all, by greeting visitors to our 
shores with courteous, efficient personnel— 
our dockside dispensers of good will. 

It is a source of real satisfaction to those 
of us in the Treasury Department to salute 
Customs employees on their 175th birth- 
day. To Assistant Secretary Reed, to Com- 
missioner Nichols, and to all of you, I say 
for all of us in the Department—congratu- 
lations on a job well done. 


One of the keynote speakers at the an- 
niversary banquet was Walter J. Mercer, 
president of the National Customs 
Brokers & Forwarders Association of 
America, Inc., a man who is widely re- 
spected in the trade in which he has been 
a leading figure for more than 40 years. 
Mr. Mercer took as his theme the fact 
that the customs service has fewer per- 
sonnel today than it had in the time of 
Calvin Coolidge, despite the fact that 
there has been a fourfold increase in the 
volume of customs work performed by 
the Bureau. Mr. Mercer stated that in 
his opinion the U.S. customs service, 
needed strengthening in order to im- 
prove our safeguards against narcotic 
smuggling along our borders and in our 
Great Lakes ports along the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. On behalf of the association he 
represents, Mr. Mercer urged that there 
be a general increase in customs person- 
nel to expedite the greatly increased 
volume of international trade between 
the United States and the rest of the 
world, all of which comes within the pur- 
view of customs. 

I think that the American people owe 
a debt of gratitude to the U.S. customs 
service and especially to U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Customs Philip Nichols, Jr., 
who has taken the leadership in stream- 
lining and simplifying the customs serv- 
ice since his appointment to this post in 
1961. They are doing a yeoman job and 
everyone of us is better off as a result of 
this job. However, they must be given 
the tools if they are to do their jobs with 
the efficiency, skill, and devotion which 
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have characterized their performance up 
until now. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to include excerpts from speeches made 
at the banquet by Commissioner of Cus- 
toms Philip Nichols, Jr., Mr. John J. 
Murphy, national president of the orga- 
nization, together with the greetings sent 
by President Lyndon B. Johnson and the 
Honorable Joun W. McCormack, Speaker 
of the US. House of Representatives. 
They follow: 

SPEECH BY COMMISSIONER NICHOLS 


Mr. Chairman, Mr, Secretary, Chief Judge 
Oliver, ladies and gentlemen, I bid you a 
warm welcome to the 175th anniversary cele- 
bration of the U.S. customs service which 
we celebrate this évening along with the 
birthday of George Washington. He by sign- 
ing a bill into law brought our service into 
being a century and uarters ago. 

We are grateful for the presence here this 
evening of so many distinguished friends. 
They have come to honor not us but the men 
and women who, for over 175 years have 
contributed to the customs service their 
integrity, their energy, and capability—in 
fact, their lives, and all that they were, 

From every part of the country, and from 
many foreign ports, there have come mes- 
sages from those who could not be here in 
person. 

Let me refer to one of many. The other 
day, an ordinary birthday card was received 
from an anonymous sender in San Diego, 
Calif. On it was scrawled simply: “Happy 
175th birthday.” You may be surprised, 
Mr. Secretary, to learn from this that our 
incoming mail does not consist entirely of 
abusive letters. 

The other day I pinned on Alan Pottinger 
a 50-year service pin, the first such I had 
ever presented—or even seen, „ Forty-five- 
year pins are common, however, in Customs, 
and a 40-year man is a mere neophyte. It 
is not surprising that a lady, one of our 
presidentially appointed collectors, told me 
she often felt like a petunia in a bed of 
perennials. At times I feel the same way. 
However, Customs is like a garden in which 
each of us can contribute his or her own 
peculiar fragrance. One talent or two or 
five are all equally welcome. The tasks of 
Customs are almost infinitely varied. Be- 
cause they are so diverse they are never dull. 
Mr. Pottinger in all those 50 years never has 
been sure the coming day would not provide 
something fresh and different from any- 
thing he had ever seen before. People stay 
so long in Customs because they know they 
are needed, and they are nover bored. 

We who are here remember the dead but 
tonight we can enjoy the company of the 
living. That is what our predecessors of 175 
years would have wanted us to do. It is 
what they did themselves. Besides being 
deserving public servants, they were good 
company, too. As the efening goes along, 
let's hoist an extra one for them. Thank 
you. 


Remagks OF JOHN, J. MURPHY, NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CUSTOMS SERVICE As- 
SOCIATION 


I am honored indeed to represent em- 
ployees of the customs service. This is the 
first time, as far as I am aware, that a rep- 
resentative of the employees has been able 
to Join with top management at such an 
affair, 

The idea of organizing customs employees 
into one homogeneous group was conceived 
during World War I at this time. A small 
but determined group of Chicago customs 
employees had conceived the plan of form- 
ing their own organization; dedicated to the 
welfare of all employees of all occupations 
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and pay levels, and directed and guided by 
the employees themselves, 

The response by other employees was ex- 
traordinary: branches sprang up all over the 
country and interest was so strong that the 
first NCSA convention was held in the city 
of Chicago in August 1925. 

Thus was born the National Customs Serv- 


ice Association, an organization resolute in 


its purpose to unite the scattered thousands 
of customs employees into a single organiza- 
tion. An organization led by customs em- 
ployees and thoroughly familiar with the 
needs and aspirations of customs personnel. 
An organization determined to further in 
every legitimate way their interests and wel- 
fare. 

When President Kennedy issued Execu- 
tive Order 10988, the order setting up of- 
ficial relations between employee organiza- 
tions and management, NCSA petitioned for 
recognition and was accorded countrywide 
formal recognition as representative of em- 
ployees in the Bureau of Customs by both 
the Bureau and the Treasury Department. 
NCSA is the only organization to receive 
this recognition. 

The employee-management cooperation 
program will not work without the afirma- 
tive willingness to cooperate that President 
Kennedy urged when he issued the order. 
Lipservice and going through the motions 
are a sure way to kill the respect and con- 
fidence that must be present. We have never 
had such incidents in our relations and we 
are confident that we never shall. 
view that by working together we can make 
the Customs Service a model for other agen- 
cies. 

NCSA is a responsible, reasonable orga- 
nization. As a matter of policy we refer to 
top management only those problems that 
cannot be solved at the local level. We 
prefer to work cooperatively at all levels but 
are prepared to fight vigorously for what we 
believe is right and proper. We have never 
shirked our responsibility to defend our 
point of view. 


It is a far cry from the bad old days of 
1925 to find at this 175th anniversary dinner 
a representative of an employee organization 
on the dais standing beside the distinguished 
Secretary of the Treasury. This is certainly 
as it should be and is in keeping with the 
spirit of President Kennedy’s Executive order 
that employee organizations and manage- 
ment should be equal partners in carrying 
out the public business, President Johnson 
likewise has endorsed this principle and as 
the days pass many of our dreams of mean- 
ingful cooperation will become a reality. 

On behalf of the National Customs Service 
Association, I express my appreciation for 
the opportunity to address such a distin- 
guished audience. I pledge myself to do 
all within my power to protect and perpet- 
uate the fine reputation and good name of 
the Customs Service in which so many of us 
have invested a lifetime of labor. Thank you. 

TEMPORARY WHITE HOUSE, 
Palm Springs, Calif. 
Hon, PHILIP NICHOLS, Jr., 
Commissioner of Customs, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please convey my congratulations to the 
men and women of the U.S. customs service 
on this memorable occasion which marks 
one and three-quarters centuries of service to 
the American people. The Nation joins me 
in saluting the Bureau of Customs for its 
efficiency, for its devotion, for its economy 
of operation, and for its cooperation with 
other Government agencies in carrying out 
the laws of the land. The Bureau has played 
& historic role in the growth of modern ad- 
ministration and the development of our 
revenue system. 

With best wishes. 

LYNDON B, JOHNSON. 


It is our 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Hon. PHILIP NICHOLS, Jr., 
Commissioner of Customs, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I deeply regret my inability to be present 
tonight to attend the dinner in honor of 
the U.S. Customs Service. Throughout the 
years I have had the highest personal regard 
for the men and women in the customs sery- 
ice. Their integrity, ability, devotion to duty, 
and record of achievement down through the 
years is and has brought honor 
and glory to the profession of the Govern- 
ment worker. The work of customs is com- 
plex and difficult to administer, but the cus- 
toms people have carried out their tasks with 
superb skill and unfailing integrity. It is a 
pleasure for me to salute the customs service. 
It has the confidence of the people, It will 
continue to have the confidence of the people 
whom it has served so well. 

JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives. 


Panama Canal: Key Target of Caribbean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
rapidly evolving struggle for conquest of 
the Caribbean, in which my able and dis- 
tinguished colleague from Pennsylvania 
Mr. FLoop) has pointed out many times 
that the Panama Canal is the key target 
and Guantanamo is the bastion guard- 
ing the northern flank of its Atlantic 
approaches, events have shaped up es- 
sentially as predicted by him. 

In general the mass news media of our 
country has not measured up to its re- 
sponsibilities in truthful and objective 
service, and our people have been forced 
to rely on small newspapers and periodi- 
cals specialized organizations, such as 
the Committee on Pan-American Policy 
of New York, of which Harold Lord Var- 
ney is president. 

Writing from knowledge gained from 
long experience with the problems of 
Latin America, Mr. Varney, in the 
January-February 1964 issue of Pan- 
american Headlines presents highly sig- 
nificant fact dealing with the problems 
of the Caribbean. He explains how the 
United States was fouled up at Panama 
and names some of those responsible 
therefor, about the interaction of Guan- 
tanamo and the Panama Canal on each 
other and why the loss of one would in- 
evitably lead to surrender of the other, 
how the stand of the U.S. Army in de- 
fending the Canal Zone against the Red- 
led and directed Panamanian assaults 
served to bring the Red leadership into 
the open, the identity of the author of 
an anti-U.S. editorial on the Panama 
Canal in the New York Times as pro- 
Castro Herbert Matthews, and the sinis- 
ter part that Carl Caysen of the White 
House staff may play in the future as the 
Panama story unfolds. 

Pertinent excerpts from the indicated 
issue of Panamerican Headlines follow: 
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WHY We ARE IN TROUBLE IN PanaMA—WASH- 
INGTON’S CHRONIC InaBILTrY To Say No“ 
THE REAL CAUSE OF OUR DANGER IN PANAMA 


However we view it, the Panama crisis is 
a time bomb with our enemies holding the 
Tuse. * 

Only the naive can believe that the present 
OAS talkfest is anything more than a de- 
layer. It is also a lifeline for politicians 
who want to sweep the Panama issue under 
the bed until after election day. 

What is not recognized by most is the mon- 
strous fact that the decision we must make 
in Panama will be a point of no return for 
all future U.S. Latin American policy. 

A simplified explanation of why we are 
in trouble in Panama is that official Wash- 
ington, through two administrations, has 
shown an ingrained inability to say no. The 
emphatic utterance of this word by Presi- 
dent Johnson would blow away the Panama 
crisis as quickly as it arose. There is no 
sign as yet that Mr. Johnson will say it. 

It was the inability of President Elsen- 
hower to say no to the rapacious plunderbund 
of Panama politicians in the late fifties that 
touched off the whole controversy. 

The question of Canal Zone sovereignty 
has been a piece of political hokum that has 

been regularly raised by political outs in 
Panama in each election since the Hull-Al- 
faro Treaty of 1936. Since Panama signed a 
steel-riveted treaty in 1903, giving us sov- 
ereignty “in perpetuity” over the zone, for 
a price which Panama greedily accepted, the 
present agitators do not have a legal leg 
to stand on. All that the United States had 
to do when the issue was first bruited was 
to declare it “nonnegotiable.” 

It was Milton Eisenhower who fouled up 
the whole U.S. sovereignty position. Visiting 
Panama in 1958, in the company of R. R. 
Rubottom, he apparently indicated to Presi- 
dent de la Guardia that the United States 
was ready to permit the flying of the Panama 
flag in the Canal Zone. When, in 1959, a 
phony Panama mob was unleashed, Wash- 
ington, in a panic, sent Undersecretary of 
State Livingston T. Merchant to Panama. 
Merchant announced that the United States 
recognized the “titular sovereignty” of 
Panama over the Canal Zone. The next step 
in Washington was the official announcement 
by President Eisenhower on December 2, 
1959, that the Panama flag could be flown 
side by side with the Stars and Stripes in 
the zone. He enunciated this policy despite 
the fact that the House had voted 381 to 12 
against such a step. 

This should have given John F. Kennedy, 
then thé leading candidate for President, a 
readymade issue against the Republicans. 
Instead, he muffed it. Surrounded by left 
liberals who favored going further in ap- 
peasement than Eisenhower, he issued a cam- 
paign statement advocating further conces- 
sions to the Panamanians. 

After he became President, Mr. Kennedy 
found himself straitjacketed in Latin Ameri- 
can policy by the unsound views of the Adolf 
A. Berle coterie which he had placed in 
authority. In 1962, he entertained Presi- 
dent Chiari in Washington. The Washing- 
ton Post has now revealed that the two 
Presidents initialed a memo on June 15, 
1962, calling for renegotiation of treaty of 
1903. This was followed in 1963 by the 
Kennedy order granting almost unlimited 
display of the Panama flag in the Canal Zone 
beside the American. 

This is the background of the present 
Panama crisis. The steady erosion of the 
American sovereignty position has encour- 
aged Panamanians to go after the jackpot. 
They will get it unless there is a 
about-face in the Washington attitude. 

WE MUST HOLD GUANTANAMO BAY, SAYS VFW 
HEAD 

Never has the case for the United States 
in Guantanamo Bay been stated more con- 

_Vincingly than in the recent speech of Joseph 
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J. Lombardo, commander in chief of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars before the Women's 
Forum on National Security in Washington, 
February 3. 

Mr, Lombardo said: 

“And what is the next one after Panama? 
It is Guantanamo Bay. 

“The reason that Kremlin and Castro are 
so insistently demanding we renegotiate the 
Panama Canal Treaty is obvious. They want 
to work us into a position where we will 
establish the precedent for renegotiating our 
treaty on Guantanamo Bay. 

“Anyone who says Guantanamo Bay is 
not vitally important to our defense of the 
Western Hemisphere—and the United States 
in particular—is just plain wrong. Guan- 
tanamo Bay, because of the takeover of 
Cuba by the Kremlin, is even more impor- 
tant than it has ever been before. If we 
are going to maintain our position in the 
Caribbean area; if we are going to protect 
the approaches to the Panama Canal; if we 
are going to checkmate the growing Rus- 
Sian power in the Caribbean, then we must 
retain Guantanamo Bay. 

, “Why? Guantanamo Bay is the largest 
hatural harbor in the world. It is an indis- 
pensable training base for our fleet. “Also, we 
must maintain control of Guantanamo in 
order to protect the strategic Windward Pas- 
sage—that narrow strip of water between 
Cuba and Haiti, Through the Windward 
Passage flows most of the sea traffic from 
the North Atlantic into the Caribbean and 
to the canal. If we lose Guantanamo Bay 
it will only be a matter of time before com- 
munism makes its move toward Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic. And if those go 
Red then Puerto Rico is outflanked and 
jeopardized, our control of the Caribbean 
endangered. 

“A key reason the Reds want us out of 
Guantanamo is so they can have it. You 
can be sure that the moment the last U.S. 
ship sailed out of Guantanamo Bay, the 
first Russian submarine would sail in. If 
the Kremlin gets Guantanamo Bay as a 
submarine base, it will only be a matter of 
time—and a very short time—before the 
Soviet missile-throwing and torpedo-firing 
submarines will be routinely cruising the 
east and gulf coasts of the United States. 

Thanks to Gen. Andrew P. O'Meara, the 
leading Communist role in the Canal Zone 
violence was brought out into the open. 
The facts are now available. At least 70 
known Communists and Castroites took part 
in the attack. Panama authorities arrested 
10 of these, but they were quickly released 
and the Communist issue was played down 
by the Chiari government. It now appears 
that Communist speakers dominated the 
rally of students at the National Institute 
in Panama City and started the march on 
the Balboa High School. Communist lead- 
ers who addressed the rally were Floyd 
Britton, Carlos Nunez, and Virginia Ramirez. 
“Kill Americans” was urged by Communist 
exhorters. Other well-known Communists 
seen or photographed during the course of 
the attack on the zone were Cesar Carras- 
quilla, Thelma King, Victor Avila, Andres 
Galvan Lorenzo, Eligio Salas, and Augusto 
Arosemena. 

The New York Times is up to its old busi- 
ness of confusionism in the Panama crisis. 
In a situation which calls for a firm united 
American stand, the Times is for surrender. 
On January 19 it declared: “A genuinely joint 
United States-Panama control should be 
possible, and would probably be the best 
solution. Some students of the problem are 
opting for internationalization, preferably 
under the United Nations. A supranational 
commission of the Organization of American 
States is another pośsibility. What is not 
possible is a continuation of the present 
situation without any change at all.” 

Who wrote these editorials? You have 
guessed it. It is our old friend, Castro- 
praising Herbert Matthews, He admitted 
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his authorship of the Times Panama edi- 
torials in a recent TV appearance, 

The man to watch on Panama is Carl Cay- 
sen, deputy special assistant to the President 
on security affairs. Mr. Caysen has been 
handling Panama affairs for the White 
House for some time, He is reputed to be 
the man who has been encouraging Canal 
Zone Governor Fleming in the appeasement 
policy which has so outraged the zonites. A 
former economics professor at Harvard, Cay- 
sen came to Washington early in the Ken- 
nedy administration as one of the New Fron- 
tiersmen. During the weeks ahead he will 
be President Johnson's transmission belt to 
Panama, 


Remarks of Hon. William J. Kelly, Presi- 
dent, at 115th Annual Banquet of the 
St. Patrick Society of Brooklyn, March 
17, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Tuesday evening, March 17, 
I had the great pleasure of attending the 
115th annual banquet of the St. Patrick 
Society of Brooklyn at the Americana 
Hotel, New York City. I should like to - 
include with these remarks the address 
of my good friend, the president of the 
society, Hon. Wiliam J. Kelly, on this 
occasion, as well as the program of the 
evening: 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Connelly, Reverend Fathers, 
distinguished guests, officers and members 
of the St. Patrick Society of Brooklyn and 
friends. 

As president of the St. Patrick Society of 
Brooklyn I extend to all here a most cordial 


~ greeting and warm welcome to this—the 


115th banquet of our society. 

I extend my sincere thanks to the man who 
gave so freely of his time and energy to 
make this dinner the success that it is, our 
dinner chairman and my longtime friend, 
John F. Geoghan. 

To George Hunt, our capable and efficient 
financial secretary, who extended himself 
to the limit—as he does in everything per- 
taining to our society, I offer my profound 
appreciation. 

To the vice chairmen, the stewards and 
all the good people here tonight I am deeply 
grateful. > 

Our society was started in January 1850 
by a group of Trish Brocklynites to promote 
Trish culture, literature, good will, and 
charity and to publicly honor the anniver- 
sary of St. Patrick’s birth with a dinner. 
Through the years that tradition has been 
scrupulously honored and tonight I am 
proud to take part in its preservation. 

In the early days—as today—our society 
was composed of men prominent in the 
religious, civic, and business life of our 
community. 

The membership at that time was limited 
to 50 men of Irish ancestry. 

The first election of officers was held on 
February 11, 1850, at Colgin’s Eagle Hotel on 
Fulton Street and John O'Mahoney was 
chosen as its first president. 

The first dinner of the society was held 
in a coffeehouse near the Fulton Ferry at 
a cost of 50 cents a person. At this dinner 
the object of the society was stated as fol- 
lows: 
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To preserve the traditions and history of 
Ireland; 

To stir in the hearts of Irish blood the 
love for the poetry and literature of Ireland 
as well as to protect its indigent members. 

Down through the years, the society has 
carried out the aims and purposes of its 
founders. 

For example, in 1881 Charles Parnell, the 
Irish patriot, appeared before the society to 
appeal for funds to alleviate the suffering of 
the Irish people during the potato famine. 

Without hesitation the society answered 
the call. 

Later, in 1890, when Parnell himself was 
on trial for his life as a result of his activity 
on behalf of the Irish peasantry the society 
contributed to his defense the sum of $1,200. 

On February 3, 1928, at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, the St. Patrick Society honored William 
Thomas Cosgrove, the then president of the 
Executive Council of the Irish Free State. 

And now tonight, in this year of 1964, I 
am pleased to have the honor to continue an 
old tradition and I invoke the blessing of 
St. Patrick upon you in the well-known 
words of the poet, Brian O'Higgins. 

“ST, PATRICK'S DAY 
“When Ireland's glorious festival is with us 
once again; 

When memories of the golden past are 
crowding hill and glen; 

When saints in Heaven are pleading for the 
faithful and the true; 

May St. Patrick win the blessing and the 
peace of God for you.” 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTEENTH ANNUAL 
BANQUET OF THE St. PATRICK Socrery or 
BROOKLYN $ 

THIS YEAR OUR SOCIETY HONORS THE MEMORY 

OF JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY, 1844-90 


John Boyle OReilly was born at Dowth 
Castle, County Meath, June 28, 1844, the son 
of William David O'Reilly, mathematician 
and schoolmaster, and Eliza Boyle O'Reilly. 
He was educated in his father's Nettleville 
Institute and at 11 years he was apprenticed 
to the Drogheda Argus, to take the place of 
his brother who was ill. He served as a 
printer and reporter. He became a Fenian, 
and in 1863 for the purpose of propaganda, 
he enlisted in the British Army and was sta- 
tioned in Ireland. In 1866 he was court-mar- 
tialed and sentenced to death, but his sen- 
tence was commuted first to life, than to 20 
years’ imprisonment. After solitary confine- 
ment in Millbank Prison, hard labor at Chat- 
ham, and a term at Dartmoor, in 1867 he was 
transported to West Australia. He escaped 
in 1869 on an American whaling vessel and 
reached Philadelphia in November 1869. 

O'Reilly went to Boston and was on the 
staff of the Pilot, the most influential Roman 
Catholic paper in America. Later he pur- 
chased a part interest in it and became its 
manager and editor in chief. A prolific writ- 
er, a fluent speaker, an ardent patriot for 
both his native and adopted lands and a de- 
vout Catholic, he devoted his talents to the 
fiery defense of the rights of the Jew, the 
Negro, the American Indian, and to the cause 
of Irish independence. His death in August 
1890 brought together people of all races, 
great and humble, to mourn the man who 
had fought for freedom and who had spent 
himself for justice. 

To America; John Boyle O'Reilly came as a 
hunted stranger, a condemned wanderer 
from another land. He had much to tell us, 
for he had learned much. He learned as a 
soldier, poet, fighter, editor, Irish patriot, 
British convict, Yankee sailor, and the great- 
est lesson he taught us was the lesson of 
brotherhood and tolerance. 

The reverence and affection with which he 
treasured his American citizenship was an 
example to all who profess their belief in the 
freedom and liberty which is ours. 
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OFFICERS 

William J. Kelly, president; George H. 
Hearn, first vice president; Walter E. Cooke, 
second vice president; Joseph H. Farrell, 
third vice president; Frank D: Gilligan, 
fourth vice president; Charles R. McNamee, 
treasurer; Frank G. Baumann, historian; and 
Thomas J. Cuite, almoner. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis P. Connelly, chap- 
lain. 

Albert J. Byrnes, recording secretary. 

George W. Hunt, financial secretray. 

Directors: John J. Ryan, chairman; Wil- 
liam J. Ahern, Peter Campbell Brown, Albert 
W. Byrnes, John E. Cone, Vincent D. Cronin, 
John F. Hayes, Joseph P, Hoey, Walter R. 
Kuhn, John J. Lynch, Edward J. McDonald, 
James T. McDonald, Miles F. McDonald, 
Francis A. McGrath, J. Courtney McGroarty, 
Albert S. McGrover, Alfred C. B. McNeivn, 
Joseph F. O’Brien, James E. O'Reilly, John 
J. Rooney, Joseph T. Sharkey, Edwin V. 
Smith, John R. Starkey, and D. Gilbert 
Taylor. 

(Toasts of the 150th annual banquet of 
the St. Patrick Society of Brooklyn.) 

(Invocation.) 

(“The Star-Spangled Banner.“) 

(Toast to the President of the United 
States.) 

Speakers: John F. Geoghan, chairman, 
dinner committee; William J, Kelly, presi- 
dent of the society, toastmaster; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Francis P. Connelly, P.A., V.F., LLD. 
(chaplain of the society, pastor, Our Lady 
of Refuge Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

(Benediction.) 


Rotarian Good Will Exchange 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day I had the privilege of calling to the 
attention of the House the visit of a 
group of French Rotarians and members 
of their families to Virginia and West 
Virginia as guests of Rotarians of these 
States. 

These visitors, representing a wide 
variety of professional and business pur- 
suits, now are in the host communities 
as household guests of members of con- 
stituent clubs of Rotary District 757. 

The French Rotarians are affiliated 
with clubs of Rotary District 164 in 
France. 

I believe it will be of interest to the 
House to know the names, home commu- 
nities, and occupations of those who are 
spending several days in Virginia’s 
Shenandoah Valley enjoying the hos- 
pitality arranged by Rotary District 
Governor, J. K. Pat“ Patterson, of 
Staunton, Va., and the officials of Ro- 
tary clubs in his district: 

Visiting Winchester, Va.: Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacques Levavasseur from Bolbec-Lille- 
bonne—pharmacy—and Dr. and Mrs. 
Pierre Seyer from Bolbec-Lillebonne— 
physician. 

Visiting Woodstock, Va.: Mr. Yves 
Leroux from Guingamp—law, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Guy Moros, and their son, Pat- 
rick Maros, from Guingamp—physician. 

Visiting Bridgewater Va.: Dr. Marius 
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Berneau from Bolbec-Lillebonne—dental 
surgeon—and Mr. Rogers Perrotte and 
his daughter, Miss Jeanine Perrotte, 
from Dieppe—education. 

Visiting Staunton, Va.: Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Andrieux, (insurance), Mr, and 
Mrs. Henry Kerfant—transportation; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Jean Kerleau—chemi- 
cal products, all from Guingamp. 

Visiting Waynesboro, Va.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Jean Guay from Brest—real estate, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Jacques Godard from 
VFC equip- 
ment. 

Visiting Front Royal, Va.: Mr. and 
Mrs. Henri Busnel from Dinan—clothing 
industry—and Dr. and Mrs. Jean Raoux 
from Dinan—hiologist. ‘ 

Visiting Harrisonburg, Va.: Dr. and 
Mrs. Jean Germond from Alencon—phy- 
sician—and Dr. and Mrs, Francois Tre- 
baol from Brest—veterinarian. 

Visiting Luray, Va.: Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacques Bordet, and their daughter, Miss 
Aleth Bordet, from Alencon—depart- 
ment stores. 

Visiting New Market, Va.: Dr. Bernard 
Gancel from Bolbec-Lillebonne—sur- 
geon, Mr. Louis Bizien from Guingamp— 
optician—and Mr. and Mrs. Jean 
Paul Largenton from Guingamp—jewel- 
ry, watchmaker. p 

Visiting Strasburg, Va.: Mr. and Mrs. 
Andre Doucet—chemist—and Dr, and 
Mrs. Henri Gazel de la Contrie—phy- 
sician—all from Bolbec-Lillebonne. =- 


A Tribute to the Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, the annual 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Washington 
Conference was held on Tuesday, March 
10, 1964. The affair was the biggest and 
most successful since its inauguration 
16 years ago. Highlight of this confer- 


“ence was the banquet honoring Members 


of Congress who served in the Armed 
Forces. More than 400 Members of Con- 
gress attended as guests of department 
commanders to honor their colleague 
Senator Cart HAYDEN, of Arizona, senior 
Member of Congress and dean of the 
Senate. Senator HAYDEN received the 
first Annual Congressional Award given 
by the VFW Commander in Chief Joseph 
J. Lombardo, of Brooklyn, N.Y., host at 
the dinner. 

The Department of Massachusets Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars comprises 239 
posts in 18 districts covering 9 counties 
and has a total standing of approxi- 
mately 43,000 members. The Massachu- 
setts delegation was well represented and 
led by State Commander Joseph E. An- 
derson of Scituate, State Adjutant Allen 
E. VonDette, and Department Quarter- 
master William L. McCarthy. 

The following past department com- 
manders were in attendance at the con- 
ference and banquet: John A. Tyman, of 
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Brookline; William R. Turnbull, of Ja- 
maica Plain; Edward W. Hartung, of 
Springfield; Joseph A. Scerra, of Gard- 
ner; Emelio F. Marino, of Brighton; 
James J. Delaney, of Beacon Hill; Paul 
A. Maliska, of Brockton; Bernard Cro- 
teau, of Pittsfield; Thomas Macdonald, 
of Quincy; Wilfred Guilbault, of Quincy; 
John Brior, of Quincy; William Mac- 
donald, of Walpole; John F. Dargan, Jr., 
of Dorchester. 

The following projects and programs 
are to be conducted and sponsored by 
the Department of Massachusetts VFW 
for the year 1963-64: 

Construction of hospitals programs, 
blood donor program, crippled children's 
programs, veterans homes for Christmas 
program, voice of democracy program 
in which over 10,000 Massachusetts stu- 
dents participated. 

Miss teenager pagent, the lite-a-bike 
safety program for the youth of the Com- 
monwealth, the community service pro- 
gram in which all of the communities and 
towns participated, cosponsors of the 
cystic fibrosis program, veterans legis- 
lation on State and Federal levels, 
widows and orphans national homes pro- 
gram, Governor of the Commonwealth 
safety program, handicapped persons 
program sponsored by Mayor John Col- 
lins of Boston, service officers program to 
aid and assist veterans and widows. 

I am proud to be a member of this fine 
organization and at this time, I would 
like to pay tribute to the name, the rec- 
ord and the glory of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, a patriotic body conceived 
in and dedicated to the spirit of univer- 
sal freedom and the power of American 
ideals. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


There is much that is unusual about 
our country, not only in terms of wealth 
and promise, but in terms of a broad, 
historical perspective. That is to say, 
in creating this Nation of nations, our 
forefathers managed to do so in a man- 
ner out of keeping with most historical 
tradition. One of the most remarkable 
aspects of our national career, in this 
regard, is the way in which there has 
been a blending of the civil-and the mili- 
tary viewpoint, to the extent that we asa 
nation can benefit from one without re- 
jecting the other. This blending is not 
the only requirement for a successful 
democratic republic; it is, however, one 
of the requirements, and a vital one. 

Since first the struggle for democracy 
began, centuries ago, many hopeful re- 
publican governments have risen to view, 
only to fail of their purpose and fade 
into the realm of the forgotten dream. 
Political causes for these disasters are 
numerous. And yet, of all causes, two 
stand out as paramount. These would 
be, one: That a newly formed republic 
frequently attempts to protect itself with 
a strong army, and in time it is taken 
over by that army, lock, stock, and barrel. 
Two: That a newly formed republic, 
seeking to avoid military dictatorship, 
frequently spurns the need for military 
might and soon falls prey to an aggressive 
neighbor state, which in turn divests 
the republic of its sovereignty. 

Indeed we, ourselves, have not been 
immune to the threat of these very de- 
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velopments in our history. You will re- 
call, following the American Revolution, 
the why in which certain American Army 
officers developed a plan for military 
dictatorship, in which General Washing- 
ton was to be named as dictator. Under 
these circumstances, Washington's heroic 
and historic refusal to go along with the 
plan was all that saved us from disgrace 
in the eyes of history. On the other 
hand, you also will recall the efforts of 
Thomas Jefferson to go the other way, to 
such an extent that he practically re- 
duced our Navy to the point of non- 
existence. Wars were bad, he reasoned— 
and navies can start wars. So he cut 
our Navy down to insignificant size, and 
built a little gunboat fleet, designed ex- 
clusively for defense and not for attack. 
But when the War of 1812 began, the 
anti-Navy policy backfired.. For most of 
the glory we won in that war was gained 
on the high seas, by what few full-size 
ships we had left in our Navy; while the 
gunboats, which had no offensive power, 
turned out to have no defensive power, 
either, and Admiral Barney had to scuttle 
the whole lot of them, virtually in one 
fell swoop. 

So it went, throughout the 19th cen- 
tury: One group of Americans fearful 
of a strong military component, another 
group fearful of one too weak for na- 
tional defense. One group holding sway 
for a time, demanding the creation of a 
large standing army and/or a big navy; 
another group, seizing power, periodi- 
cally, demanding the reduction of mili- 
tary and naval might, in the name of 
civil authority, unfettered by military in- 
fluence. 

And then, at last, a balance was struck; 
a balance between the justified fears and 
possible excesses of both extremes. 

The balance in question appeared at 
the turn of the century—at the close of 
the Spanish-American War—when for 
the first time, American veterans began 
to unite with an eye to something more 
than their own personal benefit. 

What the veterans wanted, and what 
they began to demand, was not merely 
financial remuneration; not merely re- 
ward for service. Indeed, what they de- 
manded were many things, not in the 
name of personal gain, rather in the 
name of the national good. Their cam- 
paign in this regard began October 11, 
1899, when a charter was granted by the 
State of Ohio to an organization by the 
name of the American Veterans of For- 
eign Service. After a brief period of 
activity, the founding chapter in Ohio 
became dormant, but was later revived. 
Meanwhile, another veterans’ organiza- 
tion had begun to flourish in Denver, 
Colo., under the name of the Colorado 
Society of the Army of the Philippines; 
and still another, in Altoona, Pa., under 
the name of the Veterans of Foreign 
Service. The three organizations 
merged forces in 1913, to become the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and in so do- 
ing set the stage for a new development 
in American political life. Hencefor- 
ward, there was to be a large body of 
civilians, with knowledge of military af- 
fairs, organized and ready to act in all 
matters involving the political security 
of the country. Here, at last, was a 
force that could serye both sides—civil- 
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ian and military—with the object of 
pulling the Nation together, both in 
times of peace and times of war; a group 
with full knowledge of civilian needs 
and purposes, yet fully cognizant of mili- 
tary and naval requirements as well. 

Moreover, there was to be about this 
new veterans’ group a special kind of 
aura, emenating from the eligibility 
qualifications of the organization it- 
self—a unique qualification requiring ac- 
tual service in a foreign war, insurrec- 
tion, or expedition. That is, none but 
fighting men could join. 

The official objects of the VFW, as 
prescribed by Congress and the VFW 
constitution, are “fraternal, patriotic, 
historical, and educational; to preserve 
and strengthen comradeship among its 
members; to assist worthy comrades; to 
perpetuate the memory and history of 
our dead; and to assist their widows and 
orphans; to maintain true allegiance to 
the Government of the United States 
of America and fidelity to its Constitu- 
tion and laws; to foster true patriotism; 
to maintain and extend the institutions 
of American freedom and to preserve 
and defend the United States from all 
her enemies, whomsoever” 

All these objects, set. forth, a half cen- 
tury ago, have been fulfilled, beyond 
question, by a diligent, intelligent, and 
forward-looking leadership, concerned 
not only with self but with the full, un- 
qualified success of the American way of 
life. Nor has the VFW seen fit to 
limit its activities to any marked de- 
gree. On the contrary, VFW projects 
roam far afield, into many diverse areas 
of human endeavor. 

Veterans’ legislation, of course, re- 
ceives considerable attention from the 
masterminds of VFW policy, as does 
also the distribution of veterans’ bene- 
fits. Moreover, at Eaton Rapids, Mich., 
the VFW maintains one of the coun- 
try’s most unusual child welfare proj- 
ects—the VFW National Home for 
Orphans of War Veterans. 

Another admirable national activity 
of the VFW is the annual Buddy Poppy 
sale, established in 1922—the proceeds 
of which go directly to the organiza- 
tion’s welfare program in behalf of dis- 
abled veterans and the VFW National 
Home. 

And yet, for all that—for all the bene- 
ficial services of an organization con- 
cerned for the welfare of the veteran— 
the fact remains that the outstanding 
feature of the VFW is its position mid- 
way between the world of the civilian 
and the world of the professional soldier, 
a position invaluable to the American 
cause. 

For since the foundation of the VFW, 
the American military and naval forces 
have plunged into battle time and again, 
in two World Wars, the Korean contro- 
versy and many lesser conflicts, includ- 
ing the Boxer Rebellion, Philippine in- 
surrection, Cuban pacificatfon, the Hai- 
tian campaign of 1919-20, the Yangtze 
River campaigns of 1926-27 and the 
Nicaraguan campaign of 1933. 

In all instances, the VFW has supported 
the demand for military might, in the 
knowledge that the time for action was 
at hand and lack of action could only 
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serve to stimulate our adversaries. On 
the other hand, the VFW has also 
worked, constantly-and with equal fervor, 
to maintain the supremacy of civilian 
power in American political life. 

In both regards—from the military 
and civil standpoint—the VFW has 
achieved so notable a ‘record that it 
_ stands today the center of national ad- 
miration, unqualified and wholly justifi- 
able. 5 

May it live on, the better to achieve its 
purposes in the days and years ahead, 
for the benefit of all. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE OP LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, BECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL RecorpD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the OONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public -Printer 
deems it in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½- point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks o1 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6% -point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
Strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
Quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
Script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD iS- 
Sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
Specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
Case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery it the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 
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4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings. of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 2 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The ent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time; Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter, 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed, This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix — The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 


This rule shall not apply to extensions 
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withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as & single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. A 
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Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not e 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
=) Record should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


Army Citation of Jack W. Askins 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 30, 1964 


Mr. SMATHERS. The small busi- 
ness adviser of the U.S. Army is a man 
by the name of Jack Askins. It has 
been my privilege to know him for many 
years. He has been very helpful to the 
small business community in their rela- 
tions within the Army, and with other 
segments of the Nation. Mr. Askins re- 
cently received a gold and bronze medal 
from the Secretary of the Army for out- 
standing service. 

Mr. President, I ask that a copy of this 
order be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ‘ 

There being no objection, the order was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SECRETARY OF THE Army SMALL BUSINESS 

ADVISER RECEIVES GOLD AND BRONZE MEDAL 

AWARDS SIMULTANEOUSLY 


For the past 10 years industry and the De- 
fense Establishment have recognized Jack 
W. Askins, Small Business Adviser to the 
Secretary of the Army, for continued out- 
standing contributions to the businessman 
who is desirous of doing business with the 
Government, 

On October 3, 1962, the Secretary of the 
Army, at the Army’s seventh annual awards 
ceremony at the Pentagon, conferred upon 
Mr. Askins the Army’s two highest awards, 
namely, Decoration for Exception Civilian 
Service and Meritorious Civilian Service 
Award. The Decoration for Exceptional 
Civilian Service Award is the Gold Medal 
Award and the highest award within the 
Department of the Army. The citation by 
the Secretary of the Army is as follows: 


“DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY—DECORATION FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CIVILIAN SERVICE 
“(Jack W. Askins has received official com- 

mendation for exceptional performance of 


duty) 
z “Citation 


“For exceptional service as small business 
adviser to the Department of the Army, 1957 
through 1962. His judgment and unusual 
ability have contributed immeasurably in 
the development of an effective program to 
assist small business concerns in participat- 
ing in Department of the Army procurement 
for supplies and services. His understand- 
ing of industry problems and his willingness 
to expand every effort to solve these prob- 
lems have enhanced the Department of the 
Army's: role in its relationship with the 
small business community of the Nation, 
as well as all other elements of industry 
and commerce engaged in the defense effort. 
His devotion to duty and his reputation for 
integrity gain him the respect of those with 
whom he is associated and reflect great 
credit upon himself and the Department of 
the Army. 


“Cyrus VANCE, 
“Secretary of the Army. 
“WASHINGTON, D.C., March 25, 1963.” 
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Dr. Herbert Anderson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the personality portrait by Will Jonathan 
in the March 7, 1964, issue of the Satur- 
day Review of Literature. The subject is 
Herbert Anderson, Ph. D., director of the 
Enrico Fermi Institute for Nuclear Stud- 
les at the University of Chicago, and one 
of my most distinguished constituents: 
A Macro-Micro MAN: PROF. HERBERT 
ANDERSON 


(By Will Jonathan) 


Cxicaco.—The first time the cat burglar” 
broke into Prof. Herbert Anderson’s home in 
Hyde Park, near the University of Chicago 
campus, he took a pocketbook in which the 
professor’s wife, Jean, had put her house 
key. On the next visit, the cat used the 
key from the pocketbook to open the front 


door, and left the house with a suit of the 


professor's clothes. The third time the cat 
called he called at night, wearing the jacket 
of the professor’s suit and using the house 
key so deftly that he reached the hall lead- 
ing to the professor's bedroom door before 
being noticed. At that point Mrs. Anderson 
heard a noise, looked into the hall and saw 
someone who was obviously not her sleeping 
husband. She jumped out of bed, ran into 
the hall, took the burglar by surprise, and 
chased him down the stairs. As he headed 
for the front door and freedom, she grabbed 
the tail of her husband's stolen jacket and 
pulled. The jacket tightened on its wearer, 
pinning the cat's arms in the sleeves and 
throwing him. Mrs. Anderson heaved her- 
self on top of his prostrate body and sat 
there. 

The commotion wakened Professor An- 
derson, who hurried downstairs and joined 
his wife on top of the struggling burglar. 
Richard Lundy, a physics student living 
with the Andersons at the time, came out of 
his room and made it three on the cat. The 
Andersons’ daughter Faith telephoned the 
police while her three siblings—Clifton, Kel- 
ley, and Dana—applauded the performance 
from gallery seats at the top of the stairs. 

When the police removed a knife from one 
of the cat's pockets, Mrs. Anderson said she 
was scared. And she may have been. Never- 
theless, when three young hoodlums in the 
neighborhood some time later attacked her 
in an attempt to steal her pocketbook, she 
fought them off. 

Still later, after a bicycle belonging to one 
of the Anderson children had been appropri- 
ated by another youngster known to the fam- 
ily, Professor Anderson and his wife went 
alone into a slum for a friendly discussion of 
the incident with the culprit’s parents. 

If asked, Professor Anderson will confirm 
these episodes but will not moralize about 
them. He has chosen to live near the campus 
of the school with which he is associated, and 
to participate actively in the great racial har- 
mony experiment being conducted there. He 
must accept the co: ces, the dangers 
along with the satisfactions. He knows that 


the crime rate in Hyde Park is still too high, 
but remembers how much higher it was be- 
fore the Hyde Park urban renewal project be- 
gan under University of Chicago leadership. 
He recognizes that slum conditions every- 
where demand a degree of basic research in 
the social sciences far beyond anything yet 
tried. 

The accelerating urban crisis is more ex- 
cruciating to him than it is to many men 
because the professor’s position of authority 
and responsibility at the Enrico Ferm! Insti- 
tute for Nuclear Studies immerses him in the 
continuing struggle for research funds de- 
rived from public tax moneys. The compe- 
tition between one scientific discipline and 
another is fierce, and growing flercer by the 
day. In his own field of study, atom smashers 
are ne to explore the mysteries of the 
atomic nucleus. Building and maintenance 
of these enormous instruments costs billions 
of dollars. But defense of democracy may de- 
pend on the knowledge of nature uncovered 
by these incredibly expensive tools. At what 
point should spending for democracy's sur- 
vival stop in order to permit more spending 
for nourishment of democracy in practice? 

Professor Anderson has risked his life in 
both directions. By continuing to reside 
where he does, he holds his physical comfort 
always in some jeopardy. His search 
for understanding of the atom likewise has 
been hazardous. For years he has turned 
back the ravages of beryllium poisoning 
through treatment with cortisone at Billings 
Memorial Hospital on the university campus. 
He makes a joke of the fact that he con- 
sumes more cortisone than any other man 
alive, 

Professor Anderson is a genuinely histor- 
ical figure. Without him, the dawn of the 
atom age might have occurred at a later time 
and at a different place on the horizon. He 
was one of the first Americans to hear the 
news of the fissioning of uranium (by word 
of mouth from Niels Bohr, who had heard 
it from Germany), Enrico Fermi had just 
arrived at Columbia University in New York 
City, an exile from Mussolini’s fascism in 
Italy. As an “enemy alien,” Fermi had no 
access to facilities with which he might ap- 
ply his theoretical knowledge of the Ger- 
man . Although only an unknown 
graduate student from the Bronx, Ander- 
son did have a facility of precisely the type 
that would be most useful to Fermi. This 
was the cyclotron Anderson had built for 
Columbia physics professor, John Dunning. 
Anderson suggested to Ferm! that Fermi’s 
brain and Anderson’s hands together might 
make a valuable contribution to nuclear 
science, and Fermi gladly accepted. 

Taking an instrument of Anderson's de- 
sign, and hitching it onto the cyclotron, 
Fermi not only confirmed the fission 
achieved by Otto Hahn and Fritz Strassman 
in Berlin but demonstrated that freed net- 
trons might enable a chain process of pro- 
ducing nuclear power. 

When the time came to build the fist 
atomic furnace, Fermi wanted to make the 
attempt in New York. A National Academy 
of Sciences committee headed by Dr. Ar- 
thur Compton decided that whosoever built 
the furnace would do so in Chicago. Being 
young and eager to see the world, Anderson 
came to Chicago and encouraged Ferm! to 
come, too. Toward the close of 1942 the trip 
paid off. 

“For me the eventful day began at mid- 
night December 1," Anderson wrote later, “I 
was the strawboss of the building of the 
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layer, the 57th, and the job would be done. 
I could send the crew home and survey our 
completed handiwork.” 

It is curious that this man who did so 
much to facilitate the exercise of Fermi's 
genius has never been given material recog- 
nition by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
A payment of $20,000 (what a piddling sum 
alongside the spectacular present day atomic 
power investment) has been requested but 
never awarded. 

If Professor Anderson were less modest 
than he is, it might be easier to appraise the 
long-term significance of an experiment in 
which he is now engaged—for the execution 
of which he recently resigned the director- 
ship of the Fermi Institute. My own lay- 
man’s guess is that it will speed up atom- 
smashing research of all kinds and perhaps 
lay the foundation for more rapid develop- 
ment of simplified nuclear theory. 

At the time when Fermi and Anderson 
worked together, the result of any given ex- 
periment always was known by nightfall of 
the day the experiment took place. Fermi 
simply didn't go home until he knew the 
answer. It was therefore easy to plan the 
next day's experiments on the basis of that 
day’s results. 

Since then, however, the nucleus of the 
atom has become progressively more difficult 
to understand. Almost a hundred different 
particles have been identified in it, tenta- 
tively grouped in octets. The natures and 
energies of these fragments make them dif- 
ficult to trace. To permit them to be trailed 
accurately, they are shot through chambers 
filled with bubbles. The tracks left in the 
bubbles are photographed. Thousands of 
photographs are taken. Their analysis may 
occupy a year or more before the result of an 

ent can be known. Until that result 
is known, related experiments must be hap- 
hazard. 

To speed the process of identifying the 
nuclear particles, a new detector called a 
spark chamber has been invented. In this 
device the passing fragments leave a trail 
of sparks which can be timed very accurately. 
This means that only certain fragments may 
be watched for, while others are ignored. 
The experiment time is thus reduced. Pro- 
fessor Anderson proposed to reduce it even 
further by training TV cameras on the spark 
chamber. The distances of the sparks from 
the edges of the TV screen are measured elec- 
tronically, the measurements are read 
directly into a high-speed computer, and the 
computer gives the result of the experiment 
within the hour, 

Being dedicated to her husband's happi- 
ness, Mrs. Anderson—a former airline hostess 
who met her handsome spouse at a tea party 
at Fermi's house in Chicago—undoubtedly 
knows all about the latest project, which is 
related to the enormous ZGS instrument at 
Argonne National Laboratory of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. She might be forgiven 
a request for a TV detector that would watch 
for stray cats“ around the house. 


America and the Two Chinas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


3 OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 30, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been very much impressed by an 
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eloquent and logical argument against 
formulation of a two-Chinas policy, as 
expressed by Adm. Felix Stump, US. 
Navy, retired, in the March 2, 1964, issue 
of the American Security Council’s 
Washington Report. The article is en- 
titled “America and the Two Chinas.” 

I commend this outstanding article to 
the attention of all Senators. It was 
written by a great American patriot who 
has served our Nation with distinction 
and valor as a leader of our naval forces 
in time of war and in time of peace. In 
his retirement years, Admiral Stump has 
dedicated himself to the task of trying to 
help preserve freedom. He has made 
many valuable contributions to the cause 
of freedom, particularly as a leader of 
the Freedoms Foundation of Valley 
Forge, Pa. I am pleased to have the 
opportunity to serve with him as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of this great 
organization. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this article by Admiral Stump 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA AND THE Two CHINAS 
(By Adm. Felix B. Stump) 

France's recognition of Communist China 
has graye consequences for the United States. 
It unleashes anew powerful forces of ac- 
commodation, appeasement, and surrender. 
It sets in motion an eyil series of events 
which, if allowed to run their normal course, 
jeopardizes our entire defense structure in 
the Pacific. 

General de Gaulle is no friend of commu- 
nism. Yet he has taken this unilateral ac- 
tion at a time when the free world is, for all 
practical purposes, at war with Communist 
China on five fronts. 

First, there is Korea. Here a formal state 
of war still exists between the United Na- 
tions and the combined armies of North 
Korea and the Communist Chinese Peoples’ 
Volunteers. ‘The uneasy truce along the de- 
militarized zone is repeatedly broken by un- 
called for gunfire which brings death or cap- 
ture to our young soldiers who are there for 
one purpose only: to guard the United Na- 
tions peace. 

Second, there are the offshore island of 
Quemoy and Matsu. Here innocent families 
of native fishermen have been subjected, ever 
since October 1958, to cruel intermittent odd 
day artillery bombardments. 

Third, there is the northern frontier of 
Nehru's nonalined India. Here specially 
trained mountain troops conduct wary pa- 
trols against further Communist Chinese in- 
cursions across India’s borders from Mao's 
forward military bases established on the 
conquered soil of a once free and peaceful 
Tibet. 

Fourth, there is Laos. Here the Chinese 
Communists flagrantly violate their solemn 
pledge, given less than 2 years ago at Geneya, 
to guarantee the cease-fire and to help main- 
tain Lao neutrality. Daily they provide arms 
and political guidance to the Communist 
Pathet Lao forces, encouraging these Red 
troops to expand their areas of physical con- 
trol in all parts of the country. At the same 
time, Chinese Communist soldiers have 
moved into the northwestern province of 
Nam Tha and are constructing strategic 
roads capable of supporting future offen- 
sives into northern Thailand and Burma. 

And fifth, there is the bitter counterin- 
surgency struggle in South Vietnam. Here 
more than 15,000 Americans, side by side with 
their Vietnamese allies, risk their lives dally 
against bullets fired from Chinese Commu- 
nist guns by Communist Chinese-trained 
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Vietcong soldiers, Here too, Peiping was one 
of the signers of the 1954 Geneva accord 
which supposedly was to bring peace to war- 
torn Vietnam after its partition along the 
17th parallel. 

Nevertheless, France and Communist 
China have agreed to establish diplomatic 
relations and to “designate” their ambassa- 
dors within 3 months. 

The implications of France's action are 
both immediate and long range. The forces 
of causality which link world events to- 
gether in almost predictable sequence will 
confront the United States with even more 
difficult political problems as a result of De 
Gaulle’s decision to go it alone. 

Specifically, when Paris and Peiping ex- 
change ambassadors: Communist China's 
prestige will be tremendously enhanced. 
History will again appear to have confirmed 
Mao Tse-tung's incessant and effective prop- 
aganda that: (1) U.S. power and prestige 
has declined drastically since the end of 
World War II; (2) the United States is 
nothing but a “paper tiger“; and (3) it is 
inevitable that “the East wind will prevatt 
over the West wind.“ France's unilateral 
recognition in the face of longstanding U.S. 
public opposition will add credence to these 
Communist themes, giving them an explo- 
sive impact on the minds of millions of 
Asians, particularly the large Chinese minor- 
ities in every southeast Asian country, 

The countries of southeast Asia, sensing 
the “handwriting on the wall” will be 
tempted to shift their foreign policies fur- 
ther toward the left, a tendency which will 
make them even more vulnerable than they 
are today to the extension of Communist con- 
trol over the entire strategic peninsula. 

The impact on the war in South Vietnam 
is likely to be disastrous. The further coordi- 
nation of Communist Chinese and French 
political activities in support of neutralism 
throughout southeast Asia—and particularly 
their efforts in company with the British 
and Russians to convene a Cambodian Neu- 
trality Conference in April—will so confuse 
and undermine public opinion in embattled 
Vietnam that its army's will to fight could 
be destroyed. 

The Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) will become a farce. In 1960, 
SEATO lost much of its prestige by refusing 
to take active measures to resist Communist 
aggression in Laos because of the neutralism 
of France, Great Britain, and New Zealand, 
concurred in by the United States. In July 
1962, the United States joined the Soviet 
Union, Communist China and 11 other na- 
tions in signing the Geneva “declaration on 
the neutrality of Laos,“ thus dealing SEATO 
a near lethal blow. By excluding Laos (a 
country SEATO was pledged to defend under 
the protocol of the Manila Pact) from the 
protection of SEATO, we acknowledged the 
impotence of that organization. When 
France establishes formal diplomatic rela- 
tions with the enemy this may provide the 
events leading to the SEATO’s coup de grace. 

Japan can be expected to follow France's 
lead. The Ikeda government, already under 
heavy pressure from Japanese business in- 
terests to expand trade with Communist 
China, will be unable to stand by and watch 
the French establish for themselves a favored 
position in the mainland market. The es- 
tablishment of a Chinese Communist Em- 
bassy in Tokyo will open the floodgates for 
greatly increased subversive activities among z 
Japanese socialist and labor groups which 
may ultimately result in the loss of Japan 
as a free world ally. 

The impact on Pakistan and Burma will be 
a tremendous blow to the free world. 

The United Nations effectiveness as an 
organization, already almost impotent, will 
be further placed in serious jeopardy. 
France’s action could very well result in Com- 
munist China’s admission into the U.N. this 
fall. After the annual debate on this ques- 
tion last October, the General Assembly voted 
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57 to 41 with 12 abstentions against the ad- 
mission of Communist China. This year, a 
number of African states may switch their 
vote in favor of Peiping. For example, the 
13 French-oriented countries of the Afro- 
Malagasy Union may decide to emulate Paris. 
The fact that Red China's Foreign Minister, 
Chou En-Lal, spent the last 3 months tour- 
ing Africa is hardly a coincidence. Un- 
doubtedly one of his most important mis- 
sions was to line up African support on this 
very issue. However, even assuming Red 
China is voted into the General Assembly, 
under the present charter this does not en- 
title her to displace the Nationalists from the 
Security Council. In such circumstances it is 
difficult to imagine how the United Nations 
could continue to function with China repre- 
sented by both a Nationalist and by a Com- 
munist in its Assembly and by a Nationalist 
in its Council. Should Communist China 
ever gain full membership in the U.N., it is 
almost certain that she will attempt to de- 
stroy the peacekeeping machinery which that 
body has endeavored to set up in areas of 
actual or potential conflict throughout the 
world. And her first target, of course, would 
be the United Nation's Command in Korea. 
Neither the true Nationalist Republic of 
China nor Red China is likely to agree to the 
two-China concept. Such could, however, be 
the key which would unlock the entire cham- 
ber of horrors listed above. Yet there are 
many Americans—particularly those as- 
sociated with the press and broadcast 
media—who mistakenly believe our Govern- 
ment should try to make two Chinas a fact 
instead of just a concept. Furthermore, 
there is an influential group within policy- 
making circles in the U.S. Government that 
considers such an arrangement to be not 
only pragmatic and desirable, but downright 
sophisticated. In their view, it has style“ 
it opens the way for recognition of Com- 
munist China without actually going back 
on our word to the Nationalist Government, 
They argue that by adopting this solution 
we would promote the growing detente (dip- 
lomatic language for playing “footsie” with 
an enemy) between East and West, deepen 
the split between Moscow and Peiping, and 
provide our diplomats with greater flexibility 
in playing off the Communist giants one 
against the other. In addition, they claim it 
would stimulate the growth of polycentrism 
—that is to say, the plurality of independent 
centers of political authority within the bloc. 
The two-China proposal contains the same 
fallacy as containment, polycentrism, and 
the various derivatives thereof. That is, they 
are all designed to provide intellectual ex- 
cuses to cover the further erosion of the 
principles on which our country was founded 
and which made it great. Our whole society 
is based on the concept of the worth and 
dignity of the individual. This includes his 
right to choose the type of society under 
which he shall live. As we all know, since 
the end of World War II, communism has 
deprived millions of people of this funda- 
mental right of self- determination. More- 
over, it has locked them behind actual physi- 
cal barriers such as the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains and, more recently, the Berlin Wall. 
The American people, while not wishing to 
change this unfortunate situation by force 
of arms, are not prepared to acknowledge it 
as a just or permanent state of affairs. Con- 
gress expressed its feelings on this matter 
when it passed the “Captive Nations Resolu- 
tion.” This specifically provides our moral 
support to the peoples living under the Com- 
munist satellite regimes of Eastern Europe 
and Asia. It assures them of our continuing 
support in helping them achieve peaceful 
liberation. As might be expected, this reso- 
lution has become a prime target of the ac- 
commodationists who insist that since its 
language is offensive to Communists it is one 
of the major obstacles to world peace. 
It is important, therefore, for all Americans 
to realize that the “two Chinas” proposal, 
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temptingly presented as a rational proce- 
dure for facing today’s realities and for deal- 
ing with both the Communist government in 
Peiping and the Nationalist Government on 
Taiwan, is neither consistent with our fun- 
damental beliefs nor is it in our country’s 
long-range interest. 

It would be the first step toward a funda- 
mental change in our entire foreign policy, 
It would recognize the postwar status quo as 
a permanent political fact of life. From the 
immediate policy point of view, it would 
legalize the conquest of the Chinese main- 
land, thereby depriving its 700 million inhab- 
itants of any hope for their future freedom. 
It would set the stage for our eventual recog- 
nition of the Communist regimes in North 
Korea and North Vietnam. And in the 
longer run, it would make it extremely difi- 
cult to resist pressures both at home and 
from abroad to recognize East Germany, thus 
accepting as permanent the current division 
of Germany and Europe. 

In sum, if our Government should ever 
endorse the two-Chinas policy, it will be an 
added step against our survival as a free 
people. Appeasement and vacillation has 
never paid off. With a firm and steadfast 
policy against communism at home and 
abroad, we can still preserve our freedom for 
future generations. 


Well-Deserved Tribute to Angela Bam- 
bace and Sam Nocella 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, rarely 
do we find persons who are outstanding 
in several areas of activity, but last week 
it was my privilege to be present at an 
affair honoring two outstanding person- 
alities in the Baltimore area who have 
won distinction in the labor field and 
in the field of social services, through 
their humanitarian interests. They are 
Miss Angela Bambace and Mr. Sam 
Nocella. 

Miss Bambace has been active in the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union since she became a member in 
1917 and has risen to the position of vice 
president and manager upper south de- 
partment, International Ladies’ -Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. In addition, she 
has served as a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, is a member 
of the Italian-American Labor Council, 
the ADA, the American Civil Liberties 
Union, and is on the board of directors 
of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, 

Mr. Nocella has been active in union 
activities since 1919 when he joined the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. He has served as manager of 
the Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsyl- 
vania regional joint board, and under 
his direction a geriatric center for the 
joint board’s retired workers was con- 
structed. He has recently sponsored a 
program of eye and health examinations 
for the members of the union. He is now 
vice president, manager of the Baltimore 
Regional Joint Board, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. 

On the occasion of the 40th anniver- 
sary of the Israel Histadrut campaign, 
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an organization which helps support a 
network of vocational schools, provides 
scholarships for underprivileged youth, 
makes grants for research scientists and 
maintains cultural and youth centers, 
among its other activities, Miss Bambace 
and Mr. Nocella were honored for their 
work over the years for the improve- 
ment of the economic and social condi- 
tions of their fellow citizens. 

In tribute to them, the proceeds of 
the testimonial dinner will go toward the 
establishment of an Angela Bambace and 
Sam Nocella Histadrut Scholarship Fund, 
to aid worthy teenagers in Israel to ob- 
aon a secondary or vocational educa- 

on. 

A notable group was present at the 
dinner in their honor, including Mayor 
Theodore McKeldin; Maryland's Attor- 
ney General Thomas Finan; City Coun- 
cilman Jacob J. Edelman, who served as 
toastmaster; the Reverend Frederick 
Helfer; Father Dunn; Rabbi Abraham 
Shusterman; Under Secretary of Labor 
John F. Henning; Moe Falikman, chair- 
man of the American Trade Union Coun- 
cil for Histadrut; Jacob Potofsky, general 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America; Dominic N. For- 
naro, president of the Baltimore Council 
of AFL-CIO Unions; Charles Kreindler: 
Hyman Blumberg; and Gus Tyler. 

The high honor bestowed on Miss 
Bambace and Mr. Nocella will, I am con- 
fident, inspire them to continue their 
outstanding services to their fellow men 
for many more years, and inspire those 
present to follow their good example. 


The Expansion of the Economy by Lower 
Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 30, 1964 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp an article 
entitled “How Lower Taxes Expand 
Economy,” written by Sylvia Porter and 
pened in the Washington Evening 

ar. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Your Money’s WorrH—How Lower Taxes 
EXPAND ECONOMY 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

“Those great, big, beautiful figures Presi- 
dent Johnson and his economists are throw- 
ing around just don’t add up. How can an 
$11.5 billion tax cut come out to an extra 
$30 billion in spending each year?“ 

It's a question I suspect many people 
would like to have answered. So here, in 
relatively simple terms, is how the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers reaches 
the conclusion that $11.5 billion of tax cuts 
will add up to $30 billion (give or take a 
couple of billion) in additional spending 
year after year. 

First, here are the key figures. If the tax 
cuts were in full effect today the after-tax 
incomes of individuals would be about $9 
billion higher than they are and the after- 
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tax profits of corporations would be about 
$2.3 billion higher than they are. Now: 

1. Based on past dividend payment pat- 
terns, it’s reasonable to assume that corpora- 
tions would distribute part of their higher 
after-tax profits in dividends and that the 
increase in dividend payments to stockhold- 
ers would amount to about $1 billion. This 
would increase after-tax incomes of con- 
sumers to approximately $10 billion. 

SPENDING TO CLIMB 

2. Based on past consumer spending pat- 
terns, it’s reasonable to assume that indi- 
viduals would spend about 93 cents of every 
after-tax $l—suggesting a rise in spending 
of more than $9 billion, 

3. This increase in spending would spur 
higher production of consumer goods and 
this higher production would, in the Coun- 
cil’s words, mean extra employment, higher 
payrolls, higher profits and higher farm and 
professional and service incomes.” 

4. In turn, these increases in production, 
profits, jobs, payrolls would “generate still 
further increases in spending and incomes.” 

5. A conservative estimate is that the 
initial rise of $9 billion in spending plus the 
extra production plus the still additional 
consumer spending would swell the economy 
by $18 billion. A complicated economic 
theory about the chain effect of spending 
lies behind this statistic but the simple 
arithmetic of it can be boiled down to multi- 
plying the initial $9 billion by 2. 

6. Then as industrial production climbs to- 
ward capacity, as sales mount and as corpora- 
tions feel the direct impact of lower tax rates 
and other tax incentives, businessmen will 
increase spending on new plants and equip- 
ment and spend more on inventories. In 
anticipation of what they foresee for 1964, 
corporations already are upgrading plans to 
invest in factories and equipment. 

STATE REVENUES AIDED 


7. At the same time the Federal tax cuts 
will, it is estimated, increase State and local 
trevenues by $2.9 billion—at pres- 
ent tax rates—and this will stimulate more 
spending by States and localities on schools, 
roads, urban facilities. Higher consumer in- 
comes are expected to accelerate building of 
houses. 

8. While the President's advisers admit the 
exact amount of each of the above two in- 
creases is hard to figure with precision, their 
“reasonable” projection is that they'll total 
$5 to $7 billion. 

9, Again, according to the economic theory 
of the chain effect of spending, these figures 
must be multiplied by 2—which raises the 
totals to $10 to $14 billion. 

10. And there you have it. An extra $18 
billion or so from rising consumer spending; 
another $10 to $14 billion from rising busi- 
ness investment, State and local government 
spending and building of houses; a total of 
$30 billion, give or take a couple of billion, 
added the economy “not just once, but year 
in and year out, since this is a permanent, 
not a one-shot, tax cut.” 

It will be one of the greatest triumphs of 
economics in history if it turns out this way. 


Florida Gains Lead Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 
OF FLORIDA 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the March 


24 issue of the Florida Times-Union car- 
ries a very interesting article entitled 
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“Plorida Gains Lead Nation,” written by 
the very able Dr. Caleb J. King, Sr. I 
am glad to include it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

FLORIDA GAINS Leap NATION 

(By Dr. Caleb J. King, Sr:) 

“Telling the people every few days that 
their section is leading the country in busi- 
ness growth is a pleasant job.” 

When it becomes generally well known 
what an attractive position William T. Hunt, 
field agent of the Federal Commerce De- 
partment, holds here, he probably will have 
a lot of opposition for the place. It is an 
especially attractive political job because 
the holder doesn’t have much to do, so far 
as things appear on the surface, but hand 
out good news about what a wonderful rec- 
ord of business progress this region is always 
making. ; 

There may be, and probably are, however, 
some extremely aggravating problems, which 
are created by disgruntled customers who 
don’t always get what they want. But these 
experiences are not visible on the surface. 

Furthermore, the publicity department of 
Mr, Hunt's section is doing a magnificent job 
of assembling and writing the news for him 
and then distributing it for him. We don’t 
know but imagine that part of the job is 
being done by Hugh Ahern, Associated Press 
representative at Tallahassee during John 
Martin’s tenure as Governor. Hugh was one 
of our helpers when we were southern divi- 
sion traffic chief of the AP. 

The news about progress in Florida and 
the South is so generally good that some- 
times it becomes almost monotonous. Just 
one time after another the word is that 
Florida sets the pace for the entire Nation 
in first one product or another, or in one 
phase of business activity or another. 

Here, for instance, is a sample from Mr. 
Hunt's district field office: 

“The early 1960’s found the southern re- 
gion of the United States continuing to set 
a fast pace for the Nation as a whole in rates 
of increase in many important segments of 
the country’s economy.” 

Releasing results of its annual survey of 
activities in 31 divisions of industrial and 
commercial activities over the past decade or 
so in the Southern States it was shown that 
the local region was credited with leading the 
Nation in the increase of rates of gain in 26 
of the 31 divisions. 

In his statement that the region topped 
the Nation in the national average in rate 
gains, Field Director Hunt cited specifically: 

Bank deposits, assets of sayings and loan 
associations, number of telephones in opera- 
tion, television sets in occupied homes, daily 
newspaper circulation, number of commer- 
cial and industrial firms, nonagricultural 
employment. 

Total and per capita personal income, me- 
dian family income, cash receipts, and farm 
marketings. 

Total net income per farm, number of beef 
cattle on farms, commercial production of 
chickens, value of all forms of construction 
work, number of motor vehicles registered, 
and miles of surfaced highways. 

Amount of life insurance in force, number 
of manufacturing establishments in opera- 
tion, value added by manufacture of goods 
produced, manufacturing employment, and 
annual payrolls. 

Expenditures for new plant and equip- 
ment, production of paper and i 
cargo carried by airlines, and value of goods 
imported from other countries of the world. 

The region did not quite measure up to 
the national average in: 

Expansion in population, number of radio 
sets in occupied homes, value of engineering 
construction contracts awarded, export trade 
to other countries, and number of passen- 
gers handled by airlines. 

In some of the backward fields, however, 
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the South made a good showing, the Com- 
merce Department said. For example, in 
population gain, the region reflected an in- 
crease of 20 percent as compared with the 
Nation's 23 percent, in radio sets the region's 
gain was 18 percent and the Nation’s 20 per- 
cent, the region's export trade rose by 39 per- 
cent and the Nation’s by 50 percent, and in 
passenger traffic on airlines, the regional rise 
was a thumping 368 percent, but did not 
equal the national average of 430 percent. 

The Commerce Department was loud in its 
praise of the progress made by various 
Southern States individually, which helped 
materially to advance the gains of the region 
as a whole. 

One of them was Florida, which not only 
forged ahead of Southern States in many 
fields, but equaled or bettered gains made by 
all States in the Nation. 

But Florida was not alone, it was pointed 
out, in progress shown in the southern area, 
because either in rates of Increase or in vol- 
ume of business conducted, which were fac- 
tors in the region's showing, were such States 
as Texas, Georgia, Alabama, North Carolina, 
and other Southern States, many of which 
showed their heels to the Nation in gain 
rates. 


Meat Price Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp an editorial appear- 
ing in the March 24 issue of the Daily 
Plainsman, Huron, S. Dak., emphasizing 
the point that imports of meat must be 
reduced if livestock prices are to be in- 
creased. 

The editorial is a follows: 

FEEDLOT REGULATION Isn’r ANSWER TO MEAT 
PRICE PROBLEM 

Banning meatpackera and food markets 
from Hvestock feeding was offered Monday 
as the way to raise depressed livestock prices 
by Senator GEORGE McGovern, of South 


Asking a special Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee to consider his bill which would 
prohibit processor and market participation 
in livestock feeding, the Senator also sup- 
ported proposed investigations’ of the effect 
of retail chains, vertical integration and 
contract feeding of livestock. 

But the McGovern does not hit 
at the heart of the current situation. Re- 
celpts from livestock and livestock products 
were down 2 percent in 1963, due primarily 
to lower livestock prices at the farm. South 
Dakota's farm income, of which 70 percent 
comes from livestock receipts, was down 12 
percent, 

Rather than legislation limiting feed- 
lot operation, Congress should consider legis- 
lation to curb imports of feeder cattle and 
the imports of meat. A slight 

in these import levels would bring 
relief to America’s livestock industry by re- 
moving the extra supply which depresses the 
market. 

The Senate is considering the Hruska 
amendment which would set 1960 as the 
base for establishing quotas on these im- 
ports and would bring a 510-million pound 
reduction in the amount now being im- 
ported under the new Australia - New Zealand 
agreements formula. 
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Imports of processed meat now fll 10 per- 
cent of the consumer market in the United 
States and an influx of feeder cattle from 
Canada last year increased cattle numbers 
in American feedlots, bringing a lower price 
for slaughter cattle. 

But the administration is opposing the 
Hruska amendment and this approach to 
remedying the current livestock situation. 
The threat of a presidential veto caused de- 
feat of the amendment when offered during 
debate on the cotton-wheat bill. Since then, 
the amendment has been shunted to com- 
mittee. 

Administration thinking seems to be based 
on the premise that any restriction on meat 
imports would affect other administration 
proposals to increase the export market for 
American food production. 

Since the administration opposes meat 
import restrictions, they should use any 
power they now hold under existing legis- 
lation to stabilize the current market 
situation. 


“What Brotherhood Means to Me”—Miss 
Ellen Harswick, Winner of the Annual 
Oratorical Contest Conducted by the 
Cardoza Lodge of B’nai B’rith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
that a young lady from my district won 
the annual oratorical contest conducted 
by the Cardozo Lodge of B'nai B'rith. 
On February 25, 1964, Miss Ellen Hars- 
wick, a senior at Fort Hamilton High 
School, was awarded first prize after 
competing with students from 30 schools. 
She and her teacher-coach, Miss McCabe, 
are to be congratulated on a wonderful 
speech, entitled “What Brotherhood 
Means to Me.” 

The heartfelt expression by Miss Hars- 
wick of a sincere wish that all mankind 
will live in brotherhood is a desire all 
fairminded persons share. 

I am pleased to insert Miss Harswick’s 
speech in the Recorp and hope that all 
Members will enjoy reading it as much 
as I did: 

WHAT BROTHERHOOD MEANS TO ME 

Four score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal 


Brief were my days among you, and briefer 
still the words I have spoken. But should 
my voice fade in your ears and my love van- 
ish in your memory, then I will come again. 
And with a richer heart will I speak. Yes; 
I shall return in spirit—and again I will seek 
brotherhood. If what I have spoken is truth, 
that truth shall reveal itself in a clearer voice 
and in words more suited to your times. This 
is my promise till another day. 

Mr. Chairman, honorable judges, friends, 
seldom in life is it given a man to know the 
hour of his death, but some men live always 
in the shadow of death. Some men walk 
always with the angels. Such a man was 
Abraham Lincoln. Of him it can be said 
that his eve was the dawn of true brotherhood 
in America. 


But the 


shadow of darkness has en- 
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shrouded that dawn. Where today is the 
spirit of Abraham Lincoln? Where is the 
richer heart? Where is the clearer voice? 
Where is the man who will bring us another 
dawn—a brighter sun? 

He came into his own and his own received 
him not. 

America turned her back, for she was filled 
with suspicion and mistrust, jealousy and 
bad faith, envy and hate. As a result, we, you 
and I, the citizens of America, cringe in ter- 
ror before the disaster we have unleashed 
upon ourselves. Nothing but despair lies 
ahead of us, and no fine words and no brave 
slogans seem able to prevent the blowing out 
of the tiny flame of hope—the eternal flame 
of hope. 

Too late do we plead—go not yet away 
from us, Mr. President. Only a springtime 
have you been in our midst, and your youth 
has given us dreams to dream. 

Too late do we beg—let not the years you 
have spent in our midst become only a 
memory. 

Too late do we pledge—we will impart 
your spirit of brotherhood to our children— 
and they will give it to their children, and 
it shall not perish. 

The days of pleading, the days of begging, 
the days of pledging—are gone. Yester- 
day is today’s memory, but tomorrow is to- 
day's dream. And it is that dream—the 
dream of true brotherhood in America—his 
dream—that we must bring to fruition. For 
that dream is not a need, but an ecstasy. 
That dream is not a black man thirsting after 
Justice, nor is it an empty hand stretched 
forth. Rather it is a heart enflamed and a 
soul enchanted. It is eternity gazing at 
itself in a mirror—but we are eternity and 
we are that mirror. For we are wedded to 
one another; it may be to our living—it may 
be to our death. We cannot escape, we can- 
not flee one another, however hard we try. 
For good, for ill, we await ourselves behind 
every door, down every street, at the end 
of every passageway. Though we try to 
remain apart, we cannot. 

“Save us” we cry. But who will come 
to our aid, we who have failed him so ter- 
ribly? Who will save us if we do not save 
ourselves? 

Though we fiy to the moon and beyond, 
we shall take with us what is in our hearts. 

Let us therefore love one another. It is 
all we have left. It is all he left us, but it 
is enough. 


Cameron Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, my 
second congressional voting record re- 
port of 1964 contains an itemization of 
all rollcall votes from February 17 
through March 12, plus commentary on 
the tax cut, International Development 
Association, the FCC and rules relating 
to frequency of broadcast commercials, 
the Peace Corps, Equalization Tax Act, 
and the Federal employees pay bill. 

During a portion of the period covered 
in the report, I was again privileged to 
be among those legislators representing 
the Congress as a delegate to the Fourth 
Annual United States-Mexico Interpar- 
liamentary Conference. The conference, 
like those held annually since 1961, was 
designed to develop closer working rela- 
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tionships between the two countries. 
Delegates diligently sought areas of 
agreement whereby differences in trade 
policies can be resolved, and explored 
ways to strengthen the collective security 
of the Western Hemisphere. b; 

An important area of discussion was 
the continuing problem of excessive sal- 
inity of Colorado River water which 
flows into Mexico. This issue is of great 
concern to our Latin friends who in large 
measure depend on agriculture for their 
livelihood. Their concern is certainly 
understandable since salt water is a kil- 
ler of soil and further serves to impover- 
ish large areas of Baja California. 

According to the International Water 
Treaty signed in 1944, the objective is 
to utilize Colorado River water to the 
greatest advantage. It has been ascer- 
tained that salinity is found to result 
from certain hydraulic operations in the 
United States, and despite the fact that 
temporary measures to correct the prob- 
lem have been more or less satisfactory, 
US. technicians have properly continued 
to study the situation. The gravity of 
the problem is such that it was a key 
area of discussion between Mexican 
President López Mateos and President 
Kennedy during the latter’s triumphant 
visit south of the border in 1962. An ef- 
fective solution to this pressing problem 
will do much to improve relations be- 
tween our two countries, and I am hope- 
ful that such a solution will soon be 
found. 

It was largely a result of discussions at 
last year’s interparliamentary confer- 
ence in Mexico that the Chamizal 
boundary dispute was settled. Having 
been a delegate to the 1963 conference 
the settlement was greatly rewarding to 
me, not only because it was fair and 
just, but because it showed our Mexican 
friends that the “colossus to the north” 
has a heart and is willing to go to the 
conference table for equitable solutions 
to thorny problems. 

I was also privileged to join in another 
effort to strengthen relations between 
the United States and Mexico when I 
accompanied President Johnson on his 
trip to Los Angeles and a summit meet- 
ing with President Lopez Mateos. It was 
indeed appropriate that this executive- 
level conference was held in the Na- 
tion’s No. 1 State, a State which has 
achieved this stature with the help of 
some 700,000 Americans of Mexican an- 
cestry who live within its borders. 

Following the enlightened view held 
by our beloved John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
President Johnson reaffirmed America's 
pride in its enduring friendship with 
Mexico when he said: 

In the winning of our independence, in the 
strengthening of our institutions, in the 
relentless quest of social Justice and human 
rights, in the pursuit of a better way of life 
for our people, Mexico and the United States 
have walked a common road. 

For neither Mexico nor the United States 
leaped into the modern world fullgrown; we 
are both the products of inspired men who 
built new liberty out of old oppression, And 
neither of our revolutions is finished. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include my roll- 
call report: 
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Brief description 


uorum call by Mr. Conte, Republican, of 
Massachusetts (1 145 Members absent; R. B. C. 
en route to Washington from California). 
Quorum call by Mr. Kunkel, Republican, of 
Ivania Members absent). 
3 b ee KRAE and onuda 
ws concerning em 8 0 
retired members of the Erap ain sar: 
Quorum call by Mr. Hoeyon, 5 of 
Iowa (80 Members absent). 
Quorum call by Mr. Gross, Republican, of 
Towa (99 1 9 absent). 
Quorum call by Mr. Gross, Republican, o 
Iowa (78 Members absent). f 
On of $16,900,000,000 military appro- 
prlations bi bill (1 Member answered “present”; 
B.O, en route from California with Pres- 
ident Johnson; would have voted “* 
Quorum call for Mr. Hall, Republican, of is- 
souri (103 Members absent * 
Quorum call by Mr. Arends, Republican, of 
Illinois (27 Members absent 
Quorum call by Mr. Hall, Republican, of Mis- 
souri (36 Members absent). 
ee to conference report on tax reduc- 


Quorum call by Mr. Gross, Republican, of 
Iowa (48 1 absent). 


5 Association Act to 


Quorum call by Mr. Haley, 
Florida (67 Members absent). 

Quorum call by Mr. Hays, W e of Ohio 
(78 Members absent; R. B. C. addressing 
seminar of university 9 1595 

On passage of bill preventing the FCO from 

making rules relating to length or frequency 

of broadcast commercials. 

Quorum call ny Mr. Springer, Republican, of 

Illinois. (51 Tembers absent 

Quorum call ot r. Quie, Republican, of Min- 

nesota. (63 Members absent). 


mocrat, of 


Quorum call by Mr. O’Konski, epublican, of 
Wisconsin. (47 Members absent). 
Motion to recommit bill es, the rae 


Q 
(71 Members absent; R.B. 

mittee session of United 

In tary Ca; 

uorum call by Mr. Republican, of 

Texas (87 Monibers om K. B. G. at Inter- 

tary Conference). 

of Interest Equalization Tax Act 

Member answered!“ presen 

uorum call by Mr. Harvey, Republican, oe 
Indiana (151 enge absent; R. B. O. a 
Inter parllamentary Conference). 

Quorum call by ME ir Smith. Domocrat, of Iowa 
(67 Members absent; R.B.C. at Interparlia- 
mentary Conference). 

call by Mr. Gross Aopo aiDan of 
(72 Members 858 R. B. C. at Inter- 


jars Anan ce), 

obe of bill establishing a Public Land 
Law Review Committee (R.B.C. at Inter- 
8 Conference; would have voted 


Guns “call by Mr. Gras; Republican, of 

Iowa (34 Members absent 

Resolution to permit 8 of H. R. 

8986, Federal pay bill. 

Quorum call Be Ir. Gross, n of 
Towa (35 Members absent). 

26 On passage of Federal pay bill. 


“Items so marked are considered to be of greater significance and a brief explanation is included herein. 


ROLLCALL NO. 43: TAX CUT 


Of the measures I have strongly sup- 
ported, nothing affects the American 
economy more than the tax reduction 
bill. Signed into law 6 hours after the 
bill was cleared by Congress, the new act 
effected the biggest tax cut in the Na- 
tion’s history and placed in the hands of 
private consumers and business $11.5 bil- 
lion with which to buy goods, generate 
demand, invest capital, and help toward 
creation of full employment. 

Congress took the bold move of cutting 


taxes after the Johnson administration 
demonstrated its determination to re- 
‘duce Federal spending to the most fru- 
gal minimum. President Johnson’s 
economy drive meant slashing 7.500 
Government jobs and $30 million from 
Federal appropriations. This move 
gained for the bill support of southern 
conservatives and the Republican lead- 
ership. 

Impressed with the Democratic ad- 
ministration’s economy moves, House 
Republicans who were originally against 
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the bill voted for its final passage. Ini- 
tially, all but one Republican voted to 
recommit the bill. On passage of the 
conference report on the bill, however, 
108 Republicans joined 218 Democrats in 
sending the measure on its way to White 
House approval. 

Representative JoHN Byrnes, GOP 
spokesman who was against the bill in 
September, admitted that President 
Johnson’s economy drive made the tax 
cut acceptable to his Republican col- 
leagues. He avowed faith in the self- 
imposed restraint of the President in 
public spending. 


REDUCED UNEMPLOYMENT 


In my 1963 report on rollcalls 156 and 
157, I stated that H.R. 8363 is: 

Designed to stimulate demand and incen- 
tives to invest, narrow the gap that now 
exists between what we produce and what we 
could produce, and to help reach full em- 


ployment. 
The new act retains the salient features of 
the same bill. 


The tax cut has the immediate effect 
of increasing income for almost every 
taxpayer and business in America; those 
earning the least will benefit the most. 
Personal income taxes will be cut nearly 
20 percent or $9.2 billion a year. Nearly 
$8 billion of that will be reflected in fat- 
ter pay envelopes this year. 

Business, especially small business, 
stands to gain too from lower tax rates. 
Companies can now pay more of their 
savings to stockholders and they in turn 
can increase their investment, which in 
effect will benefit the economy. 

It is hoped that spending of additional 
dollars in the taxpayer’s pocket will 
create and sustain long-range economic 
growth. ‘The $25 million released daily 
to the American consumer is expected to 
raise the demand for goods, The same 
is true of the more than $2 billion which 
businesses will no longer pay in taxes. 
Much of this money will be used to buy 
new machinery and finance new con- 
struction for the production of demand 
goods, and most importantly, for the cre- 
ation of new jobs. 

FAITH STRESSED 


By its tax cut action, the Congress 
stressed its faith in the genius of Ameri- 
can business to respond to tax incentives 
and to utilize more fully our growing 
labor force, our expanding technology, 
and our increasing quantities of capital 
in a market economy where these uses 
will be determined by private decisions of 
both consumers and investors. 

This policy, first enunciated by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in January 1963, is now 

translated into law. It explodes the 
myth that Democrats are antibusiness 
and stand for arbitrary Federal manip- 
ulation of the free enterprise system. 
Passage of the tax cut bill will, I hope, 
do away with this myth once and for all. 
ROLLCALL NO. 48: INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Anxious to make an election-year 
record for “economy,” a coalition of Re- 
publicans and southern conservatives 
killed H.R. 9022 through a recommittal 
motion. This action was extremely re- 
grettable since the bill would have sim- 
ply continued U.S. support for the In- 
ternational Development Association, a 
World Bank affiliate, 
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It should be remembered that IDA 
was initiated under bipartisan sponsor- 
ship during the administration of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and that the World 
Bank has an unmatched record of never 
having had a defaulted loan in 18 years. 
During debate it was properly stressed 
that the legislation involved a loan pro- 
gram and not an aid program based on 
grants, that it is a loan program so de- 
signed and it was so initiated. It was 
also noted that the bill was designed to 
do something that the United States has 
sought to achieve for a long time—to 
bring into the whole area of economic 
aid and responsibility of world leader- 
ship the other strong nations of the 
world. 

The IDA is a decisive step in this di- 
rection for through its international 
mechanism 16 of our wealthier allies, 
such as Germany, Italy, Japan, Great 
Britain, and Canada, would contribute 
substantially toward easing the foreign 
aid burden which our country has borne 
for so long. 

REDUCED SHARE 

Under the bill our contribution to IDA 
would have been reduced from its present 
percentage of 43.3 to 41.6. In other 
words, for every dollar contributed to 
IDA, our share would have been less than 
42 cents. Another point worth noting in 
evaluating the merits of the bill is that 
the other participants in IDA had rati- 
fied the increase in their share of funds 
before the House considered H.R. 9022, 
but they cannot be bound to ratification 
unless the United States also agrees to 
participate. With defeat of the bill, our 
wealthier allies were in effect told that 
they could duck out on their obligation 
to aid underdeveloped countries because 
the United States had done so. In my 
judgment this is certainly not the direc- 
tion in which American taxpayers want 
the worldwide foreign aid movement to 
drift. 

There is no doubt that the need for 
IDA type assistance is still great. Many 
of the less developed countries where per 
capita income has not gone beyond $200 
annually are caught in the vicious circle 
of misery and want. One hundred of 
these countries contain two billion in- 
habitants, half of whom go to bed hungry 
each night. These countries invariably 
lack capital with which to develop their 
natural resources, and they are not able 
to afford loans at’normal international 
interest rates. These are precisely the 
countries where the international Com- 
munist movement is struggling to gain 
a foothold. I do not think that Amer- 
icans and other citizens of the free world 
want to turn their backs on this struggle 
and sit passively by while underdeveloped 
areas of this planet are balanced on the 
brink. 

In my judgment, IDA presents our best 
opportunity to pursue a program of 
meaning assistance to developing coun- 
tries, and to share with other affluent 
peoples the burden of securing economic 
strength for the millions who 
are haunted daily by the spectre of com- 
munism. 
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A Political Poster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, today's 
New York Times announces a new White 
House project that raises serious ques- 
tions. The project concerns the printing 
and distribution of posters bearing a pic- 
ture of the President and a personal 
appeal for Americans to help win the war 
in South Vietnam. 

This is the most thinly disguised piece 
of political advertising I have ever seen. 
Further, it implies that the American 
public has somehow been lax in doing all 
it can to secure a victory over commu- 
nism in southeast Asia. 

I want to know what is behind this 
precampaign project which uses taxpayer 
money to advertise the President. I 
want to know how many of these posters 
are being printed, where they are being 
distributed, and what heavy bureau- 
cratic hand will arrange their prominent 
display. 

I have no objection to the Govern- 
ment’s reminding our citizens that we 
need to apply our best efforts in support 
of our forces in South Vietnam. It 
should be obvious that we entered this 
conflict to win and to save a strategic 
area from a Communist takeover. 

But, it is shameful when less than 8 
months prior to our national elections 
the administration seeks to exploit a sit- 
uation in which American men are fight- 
ing and dying for political purposes. 
This is a strong statement, but I feel 
strongly about it, Mr. Speaker, and I re- 
gret and resent the insinuation that our 
fellow citizens are guilty of causing a 
slowdown that should give them uneasy 
sleep. 

If the President is truly in need of help 
in order to cope with the Vietnam situa- 
tion, let him go before the public and 
state his case directly. To date, there 
has been no substantial information on 
this important foreign policy matter 
given either to the public or to the Con- 
gress. In fact, there is mounting evi- 
dence of news suppression concerning 
South Vietnam. 

I cannot recall when the country has 
been so much in the dark on a matter of 
grave international importance. How 
the President can now launch a public 
appeal in behalf of the South Vietnam 
conflict when we really know little about 
that conflict can be credited only to per- 
sonal ambition. 

Mr. Speaker, if such poster projects 
are allowed to go unchecked, can you 
imagine the extent to which they could 
conceivably be carried? Now that our 
national defense effort in South Vietnam 
has been chosen as a vehicle to advertise 
the President, I would not be surprised 
to see the next batch of military recruit- 
ing posters with the traditional pose of 
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Uncle Sam replaced by the present White 
House occupant. Of course, the caption 
then should read: “I Want You To Vote 
for Me.” 


A Sing on Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, there is 
an old adage that history repeats itself, 
History is being repeated in a happy and 
melodious way on Friday, April 3, when 
the Brown University Glee Club from 
Providence, R.I., will give a concert at 
the National Baptist Memorial Church at 
16th Street and Columbia Road Nw., 
where the 1922 Brown Glee Club sang 
42 years ago at the cornerstone laying 
ceremony. 

On April 22, 1922, the cornerstone was 
laid by the distinguished Brown alumnus, 
Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, then Sec- 
retary of State, later Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, who gave an outstanding 
address on “Baptists and Religious Lib- 
erty.” A year earlier, April 23, 1921, the 
ground had been broken for the memo- 
rial by the President of the United States, 
Warren G. Harding. 

Brown University is celebrating this 
year its bicentennial, having been 
founded in 1764 in Warren, R.I. Seventh 
oldest college in America and the third in 
New England, Brown is sending its glee 
club to the Nation’s Capital on its spring 
tour as an event of the bicentennial cele- 
bration. 

As a 1926 Brown graduate and a direc- 
tor of the Brown University Club of 
Washington, D.C., it is an honor for me 
to be cohonorary chairman of the April 
3 concert with the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], trustee of 
Brown University and recipient of its 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

Wi n Brown Club President 
Edward R. Place, 1924, as general chair- 
man of the concert, has arranged for 
the Brown Glee Club to arrive on Capi- 
tol Hill at 1 p.m. on April 3. I am 
joined by fellow Brown graduates and 
House colleagues, BILL BATES, of Massa- 
chusetts, and JoHN WyYDLER, of New 
York, both “loyal sons of good old 
Brown,” in inviting all the Members of 
this body and their friends and staff 
members to hear the glee club sing, un- 
der the direction of Prof. Erich Kunzel, 
in the House Office Building rotunda at 
1:45. 

At 3 p.m., the 45-man group from 
Providence will be greeted by Senator 
Pastore in the Senate Office Building 
rotunda, and will present several songs 
there. 

Thomas G. Corcoran, who was gradu- 
ated from Brown in 1922, the year the 
Brown Club performed here under the 
direction of his classmate, Chester S. 
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Stackpole, is chairman of patrons and 
patronesses from the Washington Brown 
and Pembroke College Clubs, for the bi- 
centennial concert. 

Mr. Stackpole plans to attend the con- 
cert and will be greeted by three of the 
members of his 1922 glee club, all now 
employed in Washington: Ed Place, of 
the Capitol Hill weekly magazine, Wash- 
ington World; Earle Vincent Johnson, 
1924, local Brown Club secretary, who is 
with General Services Administration, 
and Theodore L. Sweet, 1922, Brown 
Club director, and official of Agency for 
International Development. Mrs. Sweet 
is in charge of concert promotion for 
Pembroke, with Pembroke Club presi- 
dent Mrs. Louise Forstall, 1951. 

National Baptist Memorial Church will 
be host to the glee club, concert com- 
mittee, patrons, and patronesses, at a 
dinner at 6:30, preceding the concert at 
8:15. Dr. Walter Pope Binns, interim 
minister, who was president of William 
Jewell College in Liberty, Mo., 1943-62, 
will make the address of welcome on be- 
half of the host church, and Senator 
Pastore on behalf of the sponsoring 
Brown Club. 

Brown University glee club continues 
the tradition that Brown is a singing col- 
lege, and has become recognized for its 
appearances in the United States and 
Canada. Its program April 3 will include 
sacred and secular compositions, and 
will feature as an added attraction the 
singing by the Bruinaires, a group of 12 
young men who have been delighting 
audiences from Miami to Montreal for 
two decades. 

Chairman Place, a member of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia chapter of the Society 
for the Preservation and Encouragement 
of Barber Shop Quintet Singing in Amer- 
ica, Inc., for 19 years and currently 
chapter vice president in charge of pro- 
grams, also will present the singing Cap- 
ital chorus of around 50 men, under the 
direction of Dr. Robert Howe Harmon 
and Joseph B. Yznaga, during the inter- 
mission break. 

The singing Capital chorus will salute 
the National Baptist Memorial Church 
by singing Dr. Harmon’s arrangement of 
the Negro spiritual, “Steal Away,” fea- 
turing tenor Howard Cranford of the 
Chapel of the Air television quartet. 

Mr. Yznaga will lead the chorus in two 
songs which they plan to sing at the New 
York world's fair in early September. 

Chairman for the dinner is Richard H. 
Howland, 1931, head curator, Museum 
of History and Technology, Smithsonian 
Institution. 


Minority’s Right of Veto Held Main 
Cyprus Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1964 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleas- 


ure for me to submit herewith for re- 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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an article entitled Minority's Right of 
Veto Held Main Cyprus Issue,” written 
by the Reverend Father Constantine 
N. Leftheris, of Pensacola, Fla. I con- 
sider it a very fine statement on the 
problems of troubled Cyprus and of the 
cause of today’s dispute: 

NMrNoORTrY'S RIGHT or Vero HELD MAIN CYPRUS 

Issue 


Iam an American of Greek extraction. My 
loyalty is with the United States and my 
prime concern is the national interest, both 
foreign and domestic, of this my native land. 
But as an American of Greek ancestry I feel 
a moral obligation to the ancestral land of 
my parents that justice prevail. 

I know that my fellow Americans are peo- 
ple with a profound sense of justice and 
good judgment. Given the facts objec- 
tively and completely, without the discolora- 
tion and antipathy of the American press, 
they can determine for themselves whether 
or not the cause of the Greeks of Cyprus is 
just and in the best tradition of democ- 
racies the world over. This does not mean 
that the atrocities that are being committed 
in Cyprus by both sides should be condoned. 
They are, nonetheless, the byproducts of any 
civil strife in the cause of liberty. 

What then is the problem and how did 
it come about? This question is being asked 
by many of our fellow Americans and unfor- 
tunately many of us cannot answer it de- 
spite the detailed information being printed 
in the newspapers. Simply, the problem is 
as follows: From time immemorial Cyprus, 
the third largest island in the Mediterranean 
has been inhabited by Greeks. Along with 
the many other islands in the eastern Medi- 
terranean the culture and language of the 
Cypriots were Greek and Cyprus was part 
of the ancient Greek world. Following the 
decline of Greek civilization Cyprus was oc- 
cupied by many alien forces which included 
Romans, Arabs, Saracens, and Crusaders from 
the West. During the middle ages Cyprus 
became a part of the Greek Byzantine Empire. 

Then, following the fall of Constantinople 
in 1453 to the Turks, the island itself was 
seized by the Turks in 1517. The Turks re- 
mained in control until 1876 when the Con- 
gress of Berlin assigned the island over to 
Britain. During this prolonged period of 
occupations, despite the inroads of Turks 
and other alien elements, the culture and 

e of Cyprus remained unmistakably 
Greek. Under the control of Britain the 
Cypriots were repeatedly promised their 
freedom and one plebiscite after another was 
held for this purpose. But freedom did not 
come until 1960 after it was forcefully 
wrested from the British by a vicious guer- 
rilla war led by Archbishop Makarios and 
other Greek Cypriot leaders. 

At that time, the vast majority of Cypriots, 
some 500,000 Greeks, wanted union or enosis 
with Greece, a natural enough step. But a 
minority of Cypriots, the 100,000 Turks on 
the island, opposed such a move and de- 
manded an independent Cyprus. To ap- 

Turkey, an ally of Britain and the 
United States, the demand of the minority 
was accepted and Cyprus became an inde- 
pendent republic with a Greek president and 
a Turkish vice president and with the Turk- 
ish minority enjoying full veto power over 
the Greek majority. This was the Zurich 
agreement of 1960 and this is what President 
Makarios and the Greek Cypriots want to 
change, for it constitutes a dictatorship of 
the minority over the wishes of the majority. 
In this respect, no 


tantamount to having the 20 million Ameri- 
can Ni who most assuredly are entitled 
to the same rights of any American, enjoying 
veto power over the remaining 170 million 
Americans, if ever such a situation can even 
be imagined. 

Where is the justice of such a situation? 
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What has happened to the noble principle 
of self-determination which our country has 
always and which was incorporated 
into the United Nations Charter? Why was 
it never applied to the Cyprus case? Obvi- 
ously, because of national interests. It is 
to the interest of the United States and its 
allies to maintain a common front against 
the Soviet Union. In supporting outright 
the cause of the Greeks in Cyprus, the United 
States would endanger the support of Turkey 
against Russia. But how good of any ally is 
Turkey? 

In World War I Turkey was an enemy of 
the United States, allied with Germany and 
the other central powers. In World War II 
Turkey was officially neutral but secretly fa- 
vored the Nazis. Greece, on the other hand, 
was an active ally of the United States in 
both wars at great cost and sacrifice to itself. 
Where then is the juctice of this situation? 

I urge you, therefore, to present these facts 
truthfully and unbiasedly to the American 
public and let them be the fudges of whether 
or not the cause of the Greek Cypriots is a 
just one. 

Rev. Father CONSTANTINE N. LEFTHERIS. 


Softwood Lumber Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as 
there are many Members interested in 
the subject of softwood lumber stand- 
ards, I wish to insert in the Recorp for 
their information a copy of my letter of 
March 10 to Secretary of Commerce 
Luther Hodges and a copy of the Secre- 
tary’s reply of March 17, as follows: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 10, 1964. 
Hon. LUTHER H. HODGES, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington. D.C. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: As you know, I have 
long been interested in the proposed new 
lumber standards and have been hopeful 
that this issue would be settled promptly 
and without further unnecessary delay. 
Thus it was with considerable interest that 
I read a press release by Representative 
James ROOSEVELT last week indicating that 
a settlement of the matter is being postponed 
perhaps for many months. 

Mr. Roosrvert speaks of having received 
various “assurances” from your Department 
which could be interpreted to mean that you 
are abdicating your authority in this field to 
his subcommittee. I think it important to 
my constituents in the industry that we have 
a clear understanding of the meaning of 
these assurances, and will appreciate an ans- 
wer to the following questions: 

1. Does reopening of the list of those to 
whom the proposed standards change will be 
sent for comment mean that the same 20 
percent of membership restriction which 
had previously been imposed upon other or- 
ganizations submitting names of prospective 
acceptors, will still apply? 

2. Is it the intention of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to resolicit participation 
by organizations which have previously de- 
clined to participate as acceptors? The 
American Trucking Association representing 
a large number of trucking firms, indicated 
in 1963, when first afforded the opportunity 
to submit a list of prospective acceptors, that 
it declined to do so on the grounds that it 
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had no direct interest in the standard. I 
note from Mr. ROOSEVELTS release that they 
will now be asked to supply a list. 

2. Does the Department of Commerce con- 
template any modification of previously de- 
termined “weighting” procedures for various 
categories of acceptors? Mr. ROOSEVELT notes 
in his press release that “the most careful 
consideration will be given to the comments 
in view of the interests making them.” Fur- 
ther, what does Mr. RoosEvEtt’s statement 
that “the Department ‘is not seeking mere 
yes or no answers, It desires affirmative sug- 
gestions and information concerning the 
workability, equity, and economic impact of 
the proposed standard.“ mean? Does it 
mean that responses not bearing specific sug- 
gestions by either proponents or opponents 
will be evaluated at a lesser weight than those 

“affirmative suggestion?” 

3. Does Mr. Roosrvett’s report of “assur- 
ances” that his subcommittee and the ALSC 
itself would also be consulted concerning the 
makeup of the committee indicate that the 
Secretary of Commerce will seek court sanc- 
tion of what appears to be a surrender of his 
powers of appointment under procedures pre- 
viously approved by the district court? Does 
the “concrete proposal for reconstitution (of 
the ALSC) being developed,” mean that 
consideration of prospective ALSO 
members will be left to the Subcommittee on 
Distribution of the House Select Committee 
on Small Business Matters? 

4. If additional enclosures, other than the 
majority and minority positions and the ta- 
ble of equivalent green sizes, are to be in- 
cluded with the mailing of the standards pro- 
posal, may I be advised of their nature and 


purpose? 

5. Do Department of Commerce “assur- 
ances” to Mr, Roosrve.t that it will take no 
action until the subcommittee has had the 
opportunity of first holding full hearings and 
then submitting its findings to the Depart- 
ment,” imply that the subcommittee judg- 
ment will take precedence over Department 
of Commerce? The Department is obligated 
to promulgate the standard if it is proved to 
be acceptable by the vast majority of accep- 
tors polled and is, in the opinion of the De- 
partment, in the public interest. Does the 
Department contemplate that in future 
standards matters, regardless of the indus- 
try Involved, the Subcommittee on Distribu- 
tion will be consulted prior to promulgation 
of any standard as an approved industry 
standard? If such procedure is contemplated 
will the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Distribution or his designee serve as a mem- 
ber of all industry committees concerned 
with industrial standards? 

Those of us who are earnestly concerned 
with improving the standards of quality for 
softwood lumber, whether it be green or dry, 
need to know the full extent of agreements 
reached by Mr. Roosrvett with officials of the 
Department of Commerce so that we can an- 
ticipate further delays and gear the industry 
and the consumer to deal with them. 

Sincerely, 
Frank T. Bow. 
Member of Congress. 


Tue SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1964. 
Hon. Prank T. Bow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mn. Bow: Your letter of March 10, 
1964, inquired about a recent press release 
on softwood lumber standards by Repre- 
sentative James RoosrveLr of the Select 
Committee on Small Business. 

In the past several weeks, we have made 
considerable progress and are now prepar- 
ing to circulate the proposal widely within 
the industry and interested public for com- 
ment. 

The assurances of this Department to 
Representative Roosxvxir were just clarifica- 
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tions of the procedures which the Depart- 
ment has been and is following in getting 
representative industry comment on the 
proposed standard. The answers to your 
specific questions follow in sequence: 

1. The 20-percent membership restriction 
on trade organizations is still applicable to 
any trade organization asking for inclusion 
on the mailing list. The mailing list is 
mainly opened to individuals or individual 
firms which specifically request their names 
to be placed on the list to receive a copy of 
the proposal for individual comment. Un- 
til the mailing list was closed last fall, in- 
dividual requests were honered in the same 
way. The Department of Commerce origi- 
nally solicited participation by organization, 
but we do not intend actively to solicit par- 
ticipation by organizations any further. 
Individual members, however, have an op- 
portunity to receive a proposal for com- 
ment. They would have to indicate on the 
response form the nature of their interest 
so that their comments would be analyzed 
properly. 

2. Our procedure for weighing the various 
comments received has not been changed. 
We have always intended to make a careful 
analysis of the responses to geo- 
graphic location, amount of production, in- 
terest in the industry andsoon. This will be 
both by number and by comment for each 
segment. Much confusion has arisen from 
the misconception that we were conducting 
a referendum or vote. We have never taken 
that position. The assurance to Congress- 
man RooseveLt was simply an explanation 
that our system of analysis of the responses 
would not be by total number for and 
against, but would be made according to 
segment and interest. It is possible, for 
example, that producers would have different 
comments and percentage of acceptance than 
carpenters. The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards would not attempt to accord one cate- 
gory greater “weight” than another. 

3, Last fall we announced that we were 
reviewing generally the membership and pro- 
cedures of the ALSO to see if changes 
ought to be recommended to the court haying 
jurisdiction. We have assured Co: 
Roosevetr that any comments of his sub- 
committee on what the proper constitution 
of the committee should be will be taken 
into account in making our recommenda- 
tion. This Department has not surrendered 
any of its authority or responsibility for ap- 
pointing members of this committee. 

4. We are enclosing with the proposal, in 
addition to majority and minority reports, a 
brief statement of what the existing stand- 
ard is and what the differences are between 
it and the p standard. I also plan 
to add my own letter sending the proposal 
to the industry and interested public for 
comment. 

5. We have not postponed any action 
pending full hearings by the subcommittee. 
As you know, Congressman Roosxvrir had 
originally planned to have hearings begin- 
ning March 3. After hearing an explanation 
of our procedures, he concluded that any 
hearings he has can best take place after 
the comments from industry and the in- 
terested public have been received by this 
Department and analyzed. We have always 
intended to make such an analysis public 
before our final decision in this matter. 
Any group or committee would thereby have 
an opportunity to discuss the full implica- 
tions of the proposal in light of the com- 
ments. We have told Congressman Roosx- 
Wr that if he wishes to have hearings we 
would be very happy to consider the results 
in making our decision. We have no pro- 
cedures for seeking the prior approval of 
the Subcommittee on Distribution prior to 
the promulgation of this or any other stand- 
ard. However, the Congress always has had 
an interest in what our Department does 
with respect to standardization. If one of 
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the committees of Congress desires to ex- 
press its views, we would be happy to study 
them just as we would consider the views of 
trade organizations or private groups. 
As I have repeatedly emphasized to mem- 
bers of both sides of the lumber standards 
question, the Department of Commerce in- 
tends to see that all segments of the indus- 
try and interested public have opportunity 
to participate in this cooperative, voluntary 
procedure. We think our procedures will 
tell us what the extent of the opposition is 
so that we can determine whether or not 
substantial support exists. I am sure you 
know that the commodity standards pro- 
gram cannot operate without wide voluntary 
acceptance of a proposal within the affected 
industry. The standards are not mandated. 
This being so, we have to be considerate of 
the views of all who wish to express them. 

These are our concerns, We believe we 
are progressing as rapidly as possible con- 
sistent with our obligation to get the views 
of all in this cooperative process. 
Sincerely yours, 

LUTHER H. Hobaxs, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Byelorussian. Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Byelorussians are among the earliest 
Slavic peoples known in the West. The 
recorded history of these stalwart and 
sturdy inhabitants of the borderland in 
northeastern Europe, east of Poland and 
west of Moscow dates from the 10th cen- 
tury. Soon after that they were 
Christianized and then organized their 
own diocese and cultural centers around 
the historic capital city of Smolensk. 
They had also organized their own state 
and managed to survive the deluge of 
Asiatic invasions during the 12th, 13th, 
and 14th centuries. They held their own 
against all comers and maintained their 
freedom. Then in the 15th century, 
when they faced the “barbaric Musco- 
vite hordes,” they were gradually sub- 
merged in the future Russian Empire. 
By the 16th century they were all but 
lost in the then bottomless sea of czarist 
Russia. 

Thenceforth for more than 300 years 
Byelorussia was no more, its inhabitants 
suffering under the czarist autocracy. 
But during all that time these doughty 
fighters for freedom did not lose heart 
in their cause and struggled for their 
independence. All their efforts, how- 
ever, were not sufficient to attain their 
goal, for the odds against them were 
frightfully forbidding. ‘The only real 
chance they had to realize their dream 
was in 1918, after the overthrow of Rus- 
sia’s czarist regime by the Bolsheviks 
in 1917. Very early in 1918, Byelorus- 
sian leaders braced themselves, then pro- 
claimed Byelorussia’s independence and 
founded the Byelorussian Democratic 
Republic on March 25. 

That historic day marked a new day 
for the Byelorussian people and ushered 
in a new era for them. For the first 
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time in centuries they became masters of 
their own destiny, and under most difi- 
cult conditions they worked hard to 
make their war-ravaged country a viable 
place in which to live and enjoy life in 
freedom. But in this period of joy and 
optimism fate seemed unkind and cruel 
to Byelorussians. From the outset the 
new state was surrounded by foes whose 
aim was to rob the Byelorussians of their 
newly gained freedom; Communist Rus- 
sia was their deadly foe. The unhappy 
Byelorussians by themselves could not 
stave off the mortal threat facing them. 
After maintaining their precarious in- 
dependence for about 3 years, they were 
robbed early in 1921 of their most cher- 
ished and priceless possession, their free- 
dom and independence. The Red army 
overran Byelorussia and then the coun- 
try became part of the Soviet Union. 

From that year on, for 43 years, these 
10 million freedom-seeking and peaceful 
Byelorussians have been suffering under 
Communist totalitarian tyranny in their 
historic homeland. On the 46th anni- 
versary celebration of their independ- 
ence day let us all hope and pray for their 
delivery from that tyranny. 


Richard A. Ports Killed in Senseless 
Accident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1964 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take a moment to pay a last tribute to 
a young man who once served as a mem- 
ber of my staff, Richard A. Ports. 

Dick Ports was killed in a senseless 
automobile accident Tuesday near Tuc- 
son, Ariz., at the age of 32. Despite his 
youth, he had already risen to positions 
of importance and responsibility in the 
Republican Party and with the Garrett 
Corp., of Los Angeles, of which he was 
a public affairs executive. 

Dick Ports had lived in southern Cali- 
fornia since his release from active duty 
in the U.S. Marine Corps in 1959. Asa 
concerned citizen, he was active in the 
Republican Party and a member of the 
California State Republican Central 
Committee. He was an officer in State 
and National Young Republican orga- 
nizations, and served with distinction on 
the presidential and gubernatorial cam- 
paign staffs of Richard M. Nixon. 

Despite his vigorous Republicanism, 
Dick had the respect and friendship of 
men in the Democratic Party as well, as 
Charles Wilson, Augustus Hawkins, Ken 
Roberts, and others of our colleagues in 
that party will testify. 

No one who knew him doubts that Dick 
Ports was destined to be one of the Na- 
tion's leaders in business and politics. 
I find it difficult to describe my shock 
and my grief that one so young and 
vigorous, so promising and talented, 
should be taken in this manner. 

That talent and vigor were character- 
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istic of Dick from early youth. He was 
a leader in high school and college activ- 
ities in Alliance, Ohio. I came to know 
him as an energetic young reporter for 
radio station WFAH and later for the 
Massillon Evening Independent, and I 
invited him to join my staff in 1954. 
Later he enlisted in the Marine Corps, 
successfully completed officer's training, 
and eventually served as aide to Maj. 
Gen. A, L. Bowser. 

His death is a loss not only to his 
family and friends but to the Nation as 
well, for there was no limit to the con- 
tribution Dick Ports could have made to 
his party and his country. 


Discrimination Against Negroes in 
Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1964 


Mr. FRASER: Mr. Speaker, a second 
excellent article by Dr. Max Seham of 
Minneapolis, Minn., tells another part of 
the story of discrimination in medical 
care for Negroes. I am sure my fellow 
Congressmen will be most interested in 
this report as follows: 

DISCRIMINITION AGAINST NEGROES IN HOSPITALS 
(By Dr. Max Seham) 

Gunnar Myrdahl in “The American Dilem- 
ma" wrote A genuine and irreconcilable con- 
flict exists between two sets of irreconcilable 
ideas: on the one hand, the principle of 
equal rights and fundamental equality of 
all Americans; and on the other hand race 
prejudice and discrimination which deny 
equal opportunity to members of certain 
racial and ethnic groups.” 

Although more subtle and less publicized 
than discrimination in other social and eco- 
nomic areas, this moral war has spread to all 
areas of medicine, including hospitals. 

In the days of slavery, there was no dis- 
crimination against Negroes in hospitals for 
the simple reason that there were no hos- 
pitals, Plantation owners protected their 
slaves against health hazards as carefully as 
they protected their livestock. The health 
of the Negro slave was as good as that of his 
white counterpart, and in some areas the 
Negro mortality rate was even lower. 

After emancipation, health worsened for 
the Negro. And even as of today, there is a 
tacit conspiracy of “white” doctors, hospital 
administrators, politicians to deny Negroes 
the right to optimum medical and hospital 
care, Though advances in medicine in the 
last two decades lengthening the span of life 
of all Americans, have contributed to the 
better health status of Negroes, vital statis- 
tics show conclusively that the morbidity 
and mortality rates of the Negro are still 
significantly higher than those of his social 
and economic counterpart. 


MORTALITY RATES FOR NEGROES 

There is, as I shall show later, some glim- 
mer of light in their darkness. Things are 
beginning to happen. But the darkness has 
been thick—not only a hundred years ago, 
but in the immediate past. 

Item: In 1960, the life expectancy of the 
white was 70.6 as compared to 63.6 for non- 
whites, a difference of 7 years, Of 100,000 
persons at the age of 70, there were 62,000 
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white people alive, whereas there were only 
44,000 nonwhites, 

Item: In 1940, the mortality rate for 
whites of both sexes was 104 (per 100,000 
population) and 13.8 for nonwhites. Today, 
it is 9.5 for whites and 10.1 for nonwhites. 

Item: In 1960, the death rate for pneu- 
monia and influenza was 24.6 for whites and 
55.2 for nonwhites. For tuberculosis, the 
rate was 44 for whites and 15.1 for non- 
whites, almost four times as high for non- 
whites. 

Item: Infant mortality rates reflect the 
contrast in available medical services. In 
1960, the death rate nationally was 18.3 for 
white babies under 1 year of age and 47.8 for 
nonwhite bables under 1 year of age, At age 
6, of 100,000 sample population, 96,000 white 
children survived as compared to 94,000 non- 
white children. In Minnesota, in 1960, the 
infant mortality rate for whites was 21.6 
and for nonwhites, 22.6; while in Mississippi, 
it was 26.6 for white infants and 54.3 for 
nonwhites. 

NEGROES NOT BIOLOGICALLY INFERIOR 


This startling discrepancy in infant mor- 
tality rates in Minnesota and Mississippi 
shows what mythical nonsense there is to 
the claim of recists that the Negroes are bio- 
logically inferior. ‘There is no question that 
if the same care were available to Negroes in 
Mississippi arid other Southern States as 
in Minnesota and other Northern States, 
Negro morbidity and mortality rates could 
be sharply reduced and vast human waste 
and suffering could be prevented. There is 
no use to belabor the point: factors respon- 
sible for this shocking injustice are poverty, 
lack of Negro doctors, exclusion of Negroes 
from first-class “white” hospitals, and the 
powerful political opposition of Southern 
Senators and Representatives such as the 
Rankins and the Russells. 

Item: Of the Nation's 4,100 Negro medical 
doctors, an average of 20 per 100,000 popu- 
lation, about 1,200 practice in Southern and 
border States—or one M.D, for every 5,000— 
compared to 1 white MD. for about every 
700 white population. 

Item: Today, there are 146.7 M.D.'s per 
100,000 whites while only 40 Negro MD. s per 
100,000 Negroes. In 20 years, the Negro 
population has increased 46.7 percent while 
the increase in Negro M.D.'s has been only 
14.2 percent. 

TRAGEDY OF WHITE-ONLY HOSPITALS 


There is no need to describe in detail the 
many tragedies attributable to discrimina- 
tion by “white” hospitals against Negroes. 
Women in labor have been compelled to de- 
liver on cold sidewalks outside of "white 
hospitals.” Victims of accidents have re- 
peatedly been given first aid for skull frac- 
tures or other injuries, only to be sent away 
from “white” hospitals to inadequate Negro 
hospitais, where death has often followed. 

The most publicized of such Inhuman 
treatment was that of the father of Walter 
White, the executive secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. The elder White was run over by a 
white physician’s car on the streets of 
Atlanta, and taken to a White“ hospital. 
White was not recognized as a Negro, and 
he was given the best emergency treatment, 
but when Walter White, his son, identified 
him; the father was hustled to a Negro hos- 
pital. He died in 24 hours. 

It seems incredible that in the year 1964, in 
the United States of America, such barbaric 
treatment of Americans exists. But let the 
record speak for itself: 


FEW HOSPITAL BEDS OPEN TO NEGROES 


In Atlanta, always a hotbed of discrimina- 
tion, of 4,500 available hospital beds, only 
630 are available to Negroes, although 50 per- 
cent of the population is Negro. Because of 
this situation, in June 1963, suits were 
brought against the Grady Hospital and the 
Fulton Medical Society of Atlanta by the 
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NAACP and a number of Negro doctors. This 
was settled out of court, and since then, 
several Negro doctors have been admitted to 
the. society and two have been granted staff 
privileges. 

In Birmingham, Ala., the city where dogs 
were unleashed against colored children, area 
hospitals have allocated 1,762 beds to whites 
and 574 to Negroes, although about 40 per- 
cent of the population is colored. 

In Baltimore, Md., in 1959, 70 percent of 
all Negro births were delivered in 7 of the 17 
hospitals because only the 7 hospitals offered 
accommodations to Negroes. 

In Augusta, Ga., although Hill-Burton Fed- 
eral funds were used to build a hospital, this 
hospital has refused to give pediatric and 
hospital care to Negroes. 

OMAHA STUDY 

The Urban League of Omaha, in coopera- 
tion with the Nebraska Civil Rights Com- 
mission in 1962, made a survey of discrimina- 
tion in Omaha. The following information 
Was uncovered: 

1. There was conspicuous. absence of 
Negroes in most hospitals, 

2. Although the administrators of hospitals 
said that all facilities “are available” to 
patients without regard to race, 23 Negro 
doctors revealed that 75 percent of the hos- 
pitals consider race when admitting patients, 
and that patients are admitted to beds on 
“the basis of race.” 

3. In the 13 hospitals in the city, there were 
7 Negro M.D.'s with privileges on the staffs 
of 8 hospitals. Of over 1,000 registered nurses 
employed in the hospitals, only 14 are colored, 
of 263 practical nurses, 49 are Negro. 

U.S, CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


Because of the persistent and serious 
charges by many organizations—Negroes and 
whites—that Negro doctors are denied staff 
privileges and that patients are refused ad- 
mittance or are segregated in “white” hos- 
pitals, the U.S. Civil Rights Commission 
launched an investigation in 1960. Three 
hundred elghty-nine hospitals in 34 States 
were sent questionnaires, and inter- 
views were held in a number of key cities. 
Replies were received from 130 southern hos- 
pitals, 45 from border States, and 214 from 
Northern and Western States. 

One hundred and seventy-five hospitals 
answered that they have no policy of dis- 
crimination. Sixty hospitals admitted to 
policies of exclusion or segregation. Forty 
percent of the hospitals that admitted only 
whites were in Dixie, and of 90 hospitals 
in Georgia, 83 were built on Hill-Burton 
funds. Of the 64 southern correspondents, 
85 percent reported some type of racial segre- 
gation or exclusion. Forty-three percent of 
the border States admitted such ces. 
In contrast, only 2 of the 133 hospitals in 
the North and West reported any type of 
racial segregation. 

As a result of this intensive 3-year study, 
the Civil Rights Commission concluded that 
Negroes are denied access to or are segre- 
gated in many hospitals and facilities which 
have received Federal grants via the Hill- 
Burton plan; and that Negroes do not share 
equally with white patients in the use of 
such facilities, What was originally stated 
as “separate but equal” has in effect become 
separate and unequal. 

SHOULD DENY FEDERAL FUNDS 

As a result of this study, the Civil Rights 
Commission recommended to President Ken- 
nedy that further Federal funds be denied to 
hospitals built under the Hill-Burton pro- 
fram which practiced the so-called “equal 
but separate” system. 

The Southern Conference of Methodists in 
1956 polled 2,400 southern hospital adminis- 
trators on their attitudes toward discrim- 
ination. Much progress has been made since 
then; nevertheless, these data are significant 
as to the reasons for the undemocratic situn- 
tions which remain in hospitals, both North 
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and South. Seventeen percent of the admin- 
istrators were willing to accept desegregation. 
Sixty-two percent were adamant against de- 
segregation. Ten percent believed the most 
practicable solutions are to have separate 
hospitals. Elevem percent were reluctant to 
express themselves. 
SEGREGATION IS AN ANACHRONISM 


In answer to those who were sure it was 
impossible to integrate, Dr. Arnold Bluestone, 
administrator at Montefiore Hospital of New 
York, had this to say: “Segregation today is 
an anachronism. Jim Crowism in hospitals 
turns the clock back. It jeopardizes the 
democratic process, and it is a menace to 
public health.” In two decades of integra- 
tion in his hospital, he states, “There have 
been no instances of failure. The white res- 
idents and interns from Oklahoma sit down 
for a game of cards with Negroes, and it 
never occurs to anyone on the staff that any 
white would object to such a comradeship. 
Negro and white student nurses walk down 
the hall hand in hand, and no one seems to 
worry about such a human relationship.” He 
has never seen any of the dire consequences 
predicted by racists. 

In other hospitals that have integrated, 
the practice of separating Negro and white 
patients is breaking down, also. Even where 
Negroes formerly were excluded, white pa- 
tients rarely object to sharing facilities with 
colored. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 

The responsibility for this social disease is 
hard to pin down. The white doctors alone 
are not to blame. There is no question that 
the hospital administrators, more in the 
South than in the North, are guilty. Because 
of tradition and social pressure, the admin- 
istrators still cling to psychological and in- 
herited prejudices. In the South, some 
frankly admit that they do not want Negro 
patients. They have an inner contempt, and 
eyen hatred, for the Negro. In the North, 
they rationalize complacency and foot-drag- 
ging. They may say they are not responsible 
for antidiscriminatory policies; the board of 
directors has this responsibility, and if the 
board does not take corrective steps, they 
are helpless. Many interviewed administra- 
tors said they would like to eliminate the 
restrictive admission policies, but they do 
nothing, because important people in their 
community offer no help in changing 
conditions. 

Over the years, the NMA has repeatedly 
entreated the AMA to sit down with its rep- 
resentatives and come to reasonable and 

terms. At the 1962 AMA convention, 
president-elect Dr. Norman Welch prom- 
ised that he would appoint a committee from 
the house of delegates to meet with a simi- 
lar committee of the NMA, and that in No- 
vember 1963, at Portland, these matters 
would be adjudicated. The house of dele- 


gates considered two proposals at the Port- 


land meeting: a board report on hospital 
staff privileges; and a resolution concerning 
membership eligibility in State and county 
medical societies. The report was approved, 
but as has happened many times before, the 
resolutions were not adopted. 

AMA SHOULD TAKE A STAND 


In response to the failure of the AMA to 
take positive action, Dr. Kenneth Clements, 
president of the NMA said, “We must make 
public our discontent with the silence of the 
AMA. We want the AMA to address itself 
to the problem frankly, and not sit back 
complacently and wait for every incident to 
be documented exhaustively. We want the 
AMA to state positively that hospital dis- 
crimination makes it impossible to give the 
best medical care to the patient,” 

By the end of 1963, the leaders of the 
NAACP, of the Urban League, and of the 
NMA agreed that the only way to eliminate 
discrimination in the area of medicine was 
by court action and by such demonstrations 
as the picketing of medical organizations. 


nation in hospitals and medical societies, and 
they have begun recourse to the courts. In 
addition, they are seeking to eliminate, by 
legislation, the Hill-Burton “separate but 
equal" clause. 

NAACP HELPS FIGHT HOSPITAL SEGREGATION 


The first and most significant battle for 
integration in hospitals began in 1960, with 
the showing by the NAACP of flagrant dis- 
crimination against Negro doctors and their 
patients in the hospitals of Greensboro, N.C. 
The NAACP brought suit which charged the 
local dental society with depriving Negro 
dentists of the right to practice in clinics 
and hospitals. At the same time, six Negro 
M_D.’s and two Negro patients charged that 
they were discriminated against by two hos- 
pitals, the Moses Cone Memorial Hospital 
and the Westley Long Community Hospital, 
both constructed with Hill-Burton aid. The 
M_D.'s and the dentists sought staff privileges 
which had been denied to them, and the two 
Negro patients sought admission to the hos- 
pitals and treatment by their personal 
M.D.’s. 

JUSTICE DEPARTMENT GIVES AID 

They were joined by the Department of 
Justice, which formally called upon the 
Federal court in Greensboro to declare 
the “separate but equal“ provision in the 
Hill-Burton Act to be unconstitutional. The 
Justice Department pointed out that the 
two hospitals had received more than $2.8 
million in Hill-Burton funds and had 
violated the 14th amendment by dis- 
criminating against the Negroes. ‘The local 
court decided against the Justice Depart- 
ment. Later, the case was brought before the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals in Rich- 
mond, Va. The appeals court, by a vote of 
3 to 2, struck down as unconstitutional the 
“separate but equal” clause. It is expected 
that the case will be carried to the Supreme 
Court. If the decision of the appeals court 
is upheld, it will mean that 104 segregated 
hospitals in the South will be required by 
law to open their doors to Negro M.D.’s and 
Negro patients. 

The legal attacks now being pressed 
against segregation in hospitals built with 
Federal Hill-Burton money are finally mak- 
ing an inroad upon segregation in a number 
of other Southern hospitals. Use of the 
“separate but equal“ provision has fallen off 
sharply, with only one such project approved 
this year. These changes are occurring not 
only because of pressure from civil rights 
FFC 
P administrators. These changes also 
come about because authorities realize that 
it is “bad business”, or poor economy, to 
continue to support duplicate facilities. 

In cities where desegregation has occurred, 
Negro M.D.'s say that the change has brought 
a marked improvement in Negro medical 
care. The change has resulted in the elim- 
ination of a number of Negro hospitals where 
facilities and sanitary conditions were 
medieval. 

HISTORY OF HILL-BURTON ACT 

The Hill-Burton Act, with its “separate but 
equal” clause, was fathered by Senator Lister 
HEL, of Alabama, and Burton 
of Ohio, in 1946. The Federal funds pro- 
vided by the act have practically rebuilt the 
hospital system. The latest progress report 
on construction of hospitals and diagnostic 
facilities under this program list a total of 
almot a million beds. Included in the over- 
all program have been over 700,000 general 
beds, about 500,000 long-term beds, 5,000 
hospital and health centers, 500,000 beds for 
mental patients, and about 60,000 beds for 
tuberculosis patients. Between 1948 and 
1961, Federal funds accounted for $1.6 bil- 
lion out of some $5 billion expended. Iron- 
ically, in spite of the fact that the Hill- 
Burton Act has proved to be the Nation's 
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largest investor in hospitals, the “separate 
but equal” clause has become a Dr. Jekyll to 
the whites and a cruel Mr. Hyde to the 
Negroes. To 20,000,000 citizens, discrimina- 
tion and segregation followed. 

For 17 years, the “separate but equal” 
clause was discreetly kept in the background. 
Not until Senator Javirs and Representative 
DINGELL took it upon themselves to fight the 
clause as unconstitutional did Congress take 
any official notice of the great social injustice 
that had been perpetrated upon 10 percent 
of the American population. In the 87th 
Congress, Senator Javirs charged that noth- 
ing could be more pernicious than racial 
discrimination and segregation in the medi- 
eal field.” On the floor of the Senate, he 
said, Negro M.D.’s meet obstacles in their 
practice and advancement every step of the 
way. Some hospitals still bar Negro patients 
altogether. Some limit their numbers and 
segregute them in basements and attics under 
the ‘separate but equal’ item.” The first bill 
offered by Senator Javits, in September 1962, 
8. 275, to eliminate the clause, was tabled 
by the vote of 37 to 33. 

In the 88th Congress, Senator Javrrs had 
the backing of a few Senators and the ad- 
ministration, but he lacked the support of a 
Democratic leadership, especially the power- 
ful southern Senators. His support appears 
to be greater outside of Congress than with- 
in. Significantly, the American Hospital As- 
sociation, the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, and the Catholic Hospital Associa- 
tion have passed resolutions calling for the 
elimination of the “separate but equal” 
clause. 

IN SUMMARY 


Sufficient facts are on hand to convince the 
most skeptical that the “separate but equal” 
provision must be eliminated. The human 
tragedies which have resulted are indefensi- 
ble on moral grounds. Congress, hospital ad- 
ministrators, the AMA, and the entire medi- 


and democratic way, there would be no need 
for “white” or “Negro” hospitals. 

The 100-year-old struggle for full integra- 
tion in medicine has received encouraging 
backing from many sources during the past 
decade. Religious leaders of all faiths are 
putting their shoulders to the wheel of in- 
tegration. Rank-and-file white practitioners 
no take the stand that they are not 
their “brother’s keepers.” 

To review a few of the more recent suc- 
cessful measures in behalf of integration: 
(1) The decision of the Appellate Court of 
Virginia, by a vote of 3 to 2, which declared 
the “separate but equal“ clause unconstitu- 
tional; (2) the picketing of the AMA conven- 
tion in 1963 by both white and colored doc- 
tors and dentists; (3) the introduction by 
Senator Javrrs, Republican, and Congress- 
man Dince.i, Democrat, of bills to eliminate 
the “separate but equal” clause; (4) the 

of Dr. Welch, the president of the 
AMA in 1983, to hold joint meetings with om- 
cials of the NMA, to settle disputes between 
Negro doctors and hospitals; (5) the intro- 
duction of resolutions demanding that the 
house of delegates of the AMA take positive 
discriminatory policies in 


INTEGRATION IN MEDICINE Is ON THE MARCH 

At long last, integration in medicine is on 
the march, Closing ranks, Negro doctors, 
dentists, nurses, and agencies are grimly de- 
termined to secure what is legally and mor- 
ally their right to first-class professional citi- 
zenship, Their impatience today is spiced 
with anger. To those who admonish them to 
go slowly, not to rock the boat, they reply, 
“We are fed up with lipservice and broken 
promises. You have had over 100 years to 
deal with our problem, which is your prob- 
lem, and you have failed. How much longer 
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do you expect us to tolerate this heel of dis- 
crimination?” 

The house of Hippocrates needs more so- 
ciology and less technology. The crying need 
is for a new leadership to sweep away the 
barnacles of bigotry and racism. It is ironic 
that the descendants of those who fought for 
freedom for themselves deny freedom for 
others. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of March 28, 1964: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, of Texas, 
Mar. 28, 1964) 


FALLACIES IN FOREIGN AID MESSAGE 


The foreign aid message presented to the 
House on March 19 is fallacious. It is not 
supported by the facts of foreign aid as it 
has developed over the years. On the con- 
trary, foreign aid has become and, as this 
message indicates, it will continue to be self- 
contradictory and self-defeating. 

An examination of the message shows: 

1. The President says: To those nations 
which do commit themselves to progress 
under freedom, help from us and from oth- 
ers can provide the margin of difference be- 
tween failure and sucess.” 

The record of foreign aid shows: We give 
ald to dictatorships and Communists, and 
punish our freedom-loving friends. 

2. The President says: “The proposals 
contained in this message express our self- 
interest at the same time that they proclaim 
our national ideals.” 

On the contrary: Our outpouring of dol- 
lars, our apparent efforts to buy friendship, 
indicate a godless materialism, rather than 
our God-fearing spiritual beliefs and our 
championing of dignity and respect of the 
individual whose rights come from God. 

3. The President says: “We will be laying 
up a harvest of woe for us and our children 
if we shrink from the task grappling in the 
world community with poverty and igno- 
rance.” 

The fallacious assumption: Communism 
breeds in poverty. History clearly shows it 
does not. Communism feeds on ignorance, 
not poverty. 

4. The President says: “They flourish 
wherever we falter. If we default on our 
obligations, communism will expand its 
ambitions.” 

We have already faltered in our obliga- 
tions: We have faltered in ouf obligations 
to the freedom loving and to our allies, by 
outright subsidy, trade, aid, and deals with 
the implacable enemy. In so doing we feed, 
cultivate, and arm the Communists. Our 


castigation of their trading with Castro 
while we trade with the Soviet Union, 
thereby giving aid to Castro indirectly. 

5. The President says: “It is against our 
national interest to tolerate waste or ineffi- 
ciency or extravagance in any of these pro- 

But it is equally repugnant to our 
national interest to retreat from our obliga- 
tions and commitments while freedom re- 
mains under seige." 

A conflicting statement: After admitting 
that we are against waste and inefficiency, the 
President seems to make it plain that if these 
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are part of foreign aid obligations, it is all 
right. The endless examples of waste, cor- 
ruption, privately padded bank accounts and 
bad Judgment suggest to our world neighbors 
that we lack judgment, have an inexhaus- 
tible source of money, and welcome the op- 
portunity to give it away. 

THE PRESENT FOREIGN AID PROGRAM MUST BE 

STOPPED 


We should help only our friends and those 
who value and practice freedom for their own 
people. The program should be revised to: 
1, Aid recipient countries on projects they 
need and want; 2. Demand that the major 
contribution be made by the recipient coun- 
try; 3. We would provide advice, technical 
help, and machinery, all on a loan basis with 
definite proposals for repayment. 

This type of foreign aid would allow all 
nations to keep their self-respect and they 
would not hate the United States for rob- 
bing them of their national pride. 


EXPLANATION NEEDED ON HOW AID TO COMMU- 
NISTS HELPS US 


The President and the vocal proponents of 
unrestricted foreign aid owe the American 
people an explanation of how our gifts to the 
Communists help the cause of freedom. How 
is freedom strengthened when we give aid to 
and help to strengthen governments which 
do not express the will of their people or 
who hold their people in slavery? What is 
the answer to the following actions? Our 
aid programs are being continued (1) In a 
country where a dictator has taken control; 
(2) A military junta has overthrown a 
friendly government; (3) A president or 
premier has been assassinated; (4) A newly 
elected President has been prevented from 
taking office; (5) A monarch has been dis- 
possessed by a rebel force. Twenty-nine 
countries receiving U.S. aid between 1948-63 
have experienced an illegal change of govern- 
ment. Of these 29 Cuba is the only one not 
now receiving direct U.S. ald, but is aided 
indirectly by us through the U.N. and 
through our deals with the Soviet Union, 


ONE FINAL, IMPORTANT QUESTION 


Nowhere in the foreign ald message was the 
big question answered. Specifically, how 
docs a gift of $25 million of wheat to Russia, 
which can be converted into ethyl alcohol to 
make weapons of war, benefit the United 
States? Such a gift makes the earlier scrap 
iron to Japan look quite innocent by com- 
parison. We must continue to ask ourselves, 
if treason is giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy, wherein does ald to Communists differ 
from treason, and since when was not treason 
a crime against the Constitution of our 
Nation? 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


Mrs. Peter Bergson-Kook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1964 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
register my deep sense of personal loss 
and regret over the news of the untimely 
passing of Mrs. Peter Bergson-Kook, who 
died in New York on March 2 at the age 
of 45. Betty Bergson helped to organize 
the American League for a Free Palestine 
in the days when Jewish settlers in the 
Hol, Land were fighting for independ- 
ence and for the establishment of Israel 
as a free nation. Born in Kansas City, 
she inspired Americans of all faiths to 
join with her in the cause she cham- 
pioned, then later went to the displaced 
persons camps in Europe to help in get- 
ting the refugees past the blockade and 
into Palestine. Her enthusiasm, devo- 
tion, and dedication had few equals. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
obituaries which appeared on March 4 
in the New York Herald Tribune, and in 
the New York World Telegram. 

There being no objection, the obitu- 
aries were ordered to be printed in the 
Rzcorp, as follows: 

[From the New York (N.Y.) Herald Tribune, 
Mar. 4, 1964] 


Mas. PETER BencsON-Kook: SHE HELPED 
RESCUE EUROPEAN JEWS 

Mrs. Betty Bergson-Kook, 45, wife of Peter 
H. Bergson-Kook, New York investment 
broker and former head of the Hebrew Com- 
mittee for National Liberation, died Monday 
in New York Hospital after a brief illness. 

Born Betty Caplan in Kansas City, Mo., 
Mrs. Bergson-Kook was educated there and 
came to New York in 1939 when she joined 
in drives to rescue European Jews from the 
Nazi menace. She was an of the 
Emergency Conference To Save the Jewish 
Population of Europe, and was active for the 
next several years in many similar endeavors. 

In 1950, in Israel, she was married to Hilel 
Kook, a native Palestinian, who had used 
the name Peter H. Bergson for some years in 
this country while working toward the goal 
of a Jewish state in the Near East. 

When Mr. Kook resigned his seat in the 
Israel Parliament 3 years later and returned 
to New York, he amended his name to its 
present form. 

The Bergson-Kooks lived at 146 Central 
Park West. Surviving, in addition to her 
husband, are two daughters, Astra, 13, and 
Rebecca, 5; her mother, Mrs. Fannie Caplan, 
of Kansas City; a sister, Mrs. Marshall 
MacDuffie, of New York; and two brothers, 
8 Caplan and Leon Caplan, of Kansas 

ty. 
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[From the New York World Telegram, Mar. 4, 
1964] 
Berry BERGSON DIES at Ace 45; HELPED Jews 
To Run BLOCKADE 

Using trains supplied by the US. Army, 
Mrs. Betty Bergson organized 625 Jews, all 
former concentration camp prisoners, and 
brought them to France after World War II. 
She told the authorities the group was going 
to various Latin American countries. 

But in Port de Bouc, she quickly hustied 
the refugees on an 800-ton American yacht, 
renamed the Ben Hecht, after the writer, and 
sailed for Palestine in defiance of the British 
blockade. 

Reaching Haifa in March 1947, the Ben 
Hecht was impounded by the British Navy 
and the refugees were shipped off to a dis- 
placed persons’ camp in Cyprus. Later, after 
the State of Israel was created, they were 
freed and went to Israel. 

ORGANIZED RESCUE COMMITTEE 


Mrs, Bergson, 45, died in New York Hospi- 
tal Monday. 

Born in Kansas City, Mo., she attended the 
University of Missouri. In 1939 she came to 
New York, changing her name from Betty 
Caplan to Betty Keane, and helped organize 
a conference that led to the Emergency Com- 
mittee To Save the Jewish People of Europe. 

She served as a staff member of that com- 
mittee and later became a consultant to the 
War Refugee Board set up by President 
Pranklin D. Roosevelt and an expert for the 
U.S. prosecution staff at the Nuremberg war 
crimes trials. 

Mrs. Bergson was the wife of Peter H. 
Bergson, an investment broker who was 
chairman of the Hebrew Committee for 
National Liberation during the Palestine 
mandate. The committee was associated 
with the Irgun Zval Leumi underground. 
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The organization set up the Hebrew Com- 
mittee for National Liberation in 1944 with 
an “embassy” in Washington. It tried in 
yain to achieve allied recognition as a govern- 
ment in exile. 

Mr. Bergson, who was originally named 
Hillel Kook, served as a member of the first 
Israel Parliament in 1948. 

Services were to be held today at Congre- 
gation Rodeph Sholom, 7 West 83d Street. 

Mrs. Bergson is survived by her husband, 
two daughters, Astra and Rebecca; her 
mother, two sisters, and two brothers. 


Travel: Birmingham 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1964 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
March 1964 issue of the magazine, Bir- 


mingham, an official monthly publica- 
tion of the Birmingham Area Chamber 


of Commerce, carries a factual and de- 
scriptive account of the many sights to be 
seen in the Birmingham, Ala., area by 
our Nation’s travelers. I would like to 
bring this to the attention of the read- 
ers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It is 
always nice to have you in Birmingham. 
TRAVEL; BIRMINGHAM 


Birmingham people are a gay people, 
friendly and dedicated to the natural beauty 
of random flowers, picturesque walkways, and 
niches of surprising loveliness. 

Their interests are as varied as the land- 
scape, Sports are a popular pastime, indoors 
or out of doors. A tour of the city might 
include a game of golf on one of the seven 
golf courses in the area. It most surely will 
include a plunge into one of the numerous 
privately owned swimming pools, or an after- 
noon at Holiday Beach lake resort between 
Birmingham and Bessemer. 

The tour might also include a day or two 
of fishing on one of the many rivers that 
lace the county, or on Lake Purdy, a thou- 
sand-acre body of water located within a 30- 
minute drive from Birmingham. 

Visitors with extended time might choose 
to visit Emerald Valley resort where cot- 
tages are located beside the three fish-stocked 
lakes, and where hunters may rove the 3,400 
acres of wooded mountains. 

The more curious may prefer to explore 
the “depths” of the Birmingham area in 
Rickwood and Cathedral Caverns. 

And the scientifically curious might make 
arrangements for a visit to Southern Re- 
search Institute, one of the South's most 
successful independent laboratories that has 
gained fame in the fields of cancer and in- 
dustrial research. 

Southern Research Institute is located on 
the fringe of the University of Alabama's 
15-block medical center. This center is one 
of the fastest growing in the Nation and is 
noted for research and practical demonstra- 
tion with the heart pump, kidney trans- 
plants, diseases of the lung, and for its nu- 
merous specialized hospitals. 


And the Birmingham area abounds in the 
professional arts. Five little theater groups, 
ballet companies, a symphony orchestra, 
the civic opera company, art associations, 
and a modern museum of art provide year- 
round entertainment. A 3-week festival 
of arts every spring pays tribute to all the 
professional arts and culminates in a 5-day 
international fair prepared and presented 
by Birmingham's international population. 

Art and antique collectors find Birming- 
ham a haven. French-styled Cobb Lane is 
a small world of teacups and artistry. An- 
tebellum Arlington House is furnished with 
Civil War period furnishings. Art and an- 
tique shops are located in all parts of the 
area. 

Young visitors to Birmingham always en- 
joy seeing the Old Mill, an afternoon at Kid- 
dieland and, of course, a visit to the Jimmy 
Morgan Zoo, one of the most modern and 
complete anywhere. 

Adjacent to the zoo is the new Botanical 
Garden containing one of the few floral 
clocks in the world. And periodically, some 
of Birmingham's private gardens are opened 
to the public so all flower lovers can share 
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the color, the arrangement, and the fragrance 
of one of Birmingham's biggest assets. On 
the hillsides, in nooks, public walkways, 
churchyards, and around Birmingham 
homes, flowers of numerous varieties bloom 
from March until late in the fall, and flower 
shows are held nearly every other week. 

Pictorially, Birmingham's landscape would 
not be complete without its statues. Vulcan, 
mythical god of the forge, is the Nation’s 
second largest statute. He watches over 
the city from the crest of Red Mountain and 
looks down upon the Statue of Liberty on 
top of a life insurance bullding. Miss Liberty 
is an exact replica, one-fifth the size, of 
the original Statue of Liberty. Electra, god- 
dess of light, stands above the power com- 
pany building; Brother Bryan, one of the 
area's early religious leaders, kneels in a 
churchyard on the south side of the city; 
and Mary Calahan, one of the city’s early 
teachers and writers, holds aloft a torch in 
Woodrow Wilson Park, heart of the city's 
civic center. 

is a picturesque city * * * 

its sights include far more than glowing 
steel mills and smokestacks. 


Cameron Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1964 
ROLLCALL NO. 51: BROADCAST COMMERCIALS 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
8316, which I opposed, prevents the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission from 
regulating the length and frequency of 
radio-TV commercials. It strips the FCC 
of its vital responsibility to protect the 
public from the abuses of over-com- 
mercialization. It ties the hands of the 
FCC from establishing standards for 
which radio-TV stations may be held re- 
sponsible. ‘This leaves a void in a key 
area of public policy where no mecha- 
nism exists for determining the guide- 
lines by which radio and TV stations may 
be able to keep faith with their license 
mandate to serve the public.” 

The public service character of the 
American system of broadcasting has 
been defined by law. The Federal Com- 
munications Act provides: 

There can be no proprietary right in any 
frequency or channel, that the spectrum is a 
measurable resource belonging to the entire 
national public, and that the value to be 
derived from this concept would be destroyed 
by uncontrolled private exploitation. 


Because the airwaves are a scarce 
natural resource, Congress by law wisely 
ruled in 1934 that those who obtain a 
license must serve the public interest, 
The public interest in the broadcast field 
is that the various needs and interests of 
the listening public be served and not, as 
Herbert Hoover said in 1922, that these 
needs be shunted aside by an excessive 
amount of advertising chatter. 

REGULATION NEEDED 


Ideally, the industry must promote the 
public interest by self-regulation. But 
its own radio-television codes have yet to 
gain effective acceptance. Competition, 
on the other hand, cannot be relied upon 
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to regulate because broadcasting time is 
limited. The law of supply and demand 
cannot apply here. 

Meanwhile, the public continues to be 
at the mercy of individual broadcasters 
who have almost uncontrolled power to 
exploit the airwaves. We have but to 
flip a switch to know that the airwaves 
are clogged with excessive advertising. 
The private code. authority of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters has 
conceded that almost 30 percent of mem- 
ber radio stations violated the current 
limitation on broadcast. advertising. 
Similarly, an association of State broad- 
casters reported that almost 80 percent of 
its member stations exceeded the NAB 
ceiling on commercial time. 

During an hour clocked by the FCC 
in 1962, a radio station in the Nation’s 
Capital saturated its listeners with 33 
minutes of commercials as compared 
with 27 minutes of entertainment. An- 
other FCC check revealed that about 
40 percent of some 134 stations surveyed 
had exceeded the 18-minute maximum 
in the course of 1 or more hours of 
broadcasting. 

TRUE INFRINGEMENT 

Not only has self-regulation fallen 
short of the mark, but only about 132 of 
the radio stations across the country 
subscribe to the NAB code authority, 
while one-fourth of our television sta- 
tions are nonmembers. The extent of 
overcommercialization has been so great 
that a leading advertising agency char- 
acterized the present increase of com- 
mercial time as “a true infringement 
upon responsible use of the free airways,” 
and warned that “this could lead toward 
a chaos of commercialization.” 

The need is clear for establishing cri- 
teria which would be meaningful to the 
public and to the industry. The FCC at- 
tempt to impose some measure of reg- 
ulation on a case-by-case basis in deal- 
ing with individual licensees seeking re- 
newal has thus far failed. 

The FCC recently entered into consul- 
tations with the broadcast industry in 
search of an effective remedy for the evils 
of overcommercialization, and speculat- 
ed upon adopting the industry’s own 
radio-TV codes as Federal regulations. A 
legitimate wonder is why the spokesmen 
of organized radio and TV resisted stand- 
ards which the National Association of 
Broadcasters had evolved and adopted 
for the industry. It would seem that the 
industry has no grounds to reject as im- 
proper what it has already accepted as 
proper. 

FCC rulemaking would have done jus- 
tice to legitimate broadcasters. The 
FCC’s policy against overcommercializa- 
tion has long been shrouded with uncer- 
tainty; no clearcut standards spell out 
this policy for the benefit of broadcast- 
ers. Nothing, I think, could be more 
unfair to the industry than to leave it 
without definite rules to govern its vol- 
untary compliance with FCC policy. It 
is sound administrative practice for FCC 
to express such policy in clearcut regu- 
lations, To keep this vital policy vague 
and uncertain does not, in my judgment, 
constitute good Government. 

It seems reasonable that when Ameri- 
cans turn on their TV or radio sets, they 
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expect to be entertained or informed 
No one wants to be bombarded by com- 
mercials. The passage of H.R. 8316, 
however, is an open invitation to aban- 
don the airwaves to more and more com- 
mercials and to poor taste. One Con- 
gressman summed it up this way: 

I dread the day when the announcer will 
say, “Now we interrupt this commercial 
message for a brief program.” 

ROLLCALL NO. 56: PEACE CORPS 


The idealism of John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy left the American people with the 
legacy of an effective and working 
Peace Corps. The overwhelming House 
and Senate votes to permit enlargement 
of the Corps from its current 7,000 vol- 
unteers to 14,000 represents our deter- 
mination to keep faith with our late 
President’s highest ideals. 

Success of the Peace Corps demon- 
strates the good that people-to-people 
foreign aid inspires. Thousands of 
young American men and women have 
found in the Corps an opportunity to 
assume individual responsibility for as- 
sisting their foreign neighbors, and vol- 
unteers have evoked from their hosts a 
sense of identity with those ideals which 
have led our Nation to greatness. 

Sitting on the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee which conducted hearings on 
H.R. 9666, it was readily apparent to me 
that most of the caustic critics of the 
Peace Corps when it was formulated in 
1961 have changed their thinking on the 
program’s merits. The skeptics have 
been convinced by the outstanding record 
which volunteers have made in all cor- 
ners of the globe. 

MORE VOLUNTEERS 


The Peace Corps has been operating 
in 46 countries and no country has asked 
that the program be terminated. In 
fact, most governments want to double 
and triple the number of Peace Corps- 
men they now have. The program for 
expanding the number of volunteers in 
1965 does not contemplate an expansion 
into additional countries, although there 
may be some limited activity in this area, 
but is aimed at increasing the number 
of volunteers in those countries where 
the program is already in motion. 

Under the able leadership of its di- 
rector, Sargent Shriver, the Corps has 
chalked up an outstanding record of ad- 
ministrative excellence and fiscal re- 
sponsibility. For example, the cost per 
volunteer has been reduced from $9,000 
a year to an estimated $8,560 for 1965. 
Ai the end of last fiscal year, the Corps 
permitted $3.8 million in unobligated 
funds to lapse. In other words, it did 
not spend every penny it was allowed out 
of fear that future appropriations would 
be cut by a comparable amount. This 
is fiscal integrity of the highest order 
and should be properly rewarded, 

Perhaps the most eloquent tribute to 
the Peace Corps is contained in a state- 
ment made earlier this year by the For- 
eign Minister of Thailand: 

We have been struck and inspired by this 
idea of youth coming to meet with youth, 
which is in accordance with our belief here 
in Thailand that peace, good will, and un- 
derstanding can prevail and remain in this 
world only if they start from the grassroots. 
You, ladies and gentlemen of the Peace 
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Corps, you come from the grassroots. You 
come to work with the grassroots of our coun- 
try. That is the basis of future progress in 
the world so much divided today. 

I do not have to wish you success because 
I know you have already achieved success, 
Many successes will come to you as things go 
on. As you come here inspired by your own 
beliefs and inspired by the great conviction 
that man can live, must live with man. 

It is indeed striking that this important 
idea, the most powerful idea in recent times, 
of a Peace Corps, of youth mingling, living, 
working with youth, should come from this 
mightiest nation on earth, the United States. 
Many of us who did not know about the 
United States thought of this great Nation 
as a wealthy nation, a powerful nation, en- 
dowed with great materiai strength and 
many powerful weapons. But now many of 
us know that in the United States ideas and 
ideals are also powerful. This is the secret 
of your greatness, of your might, which is 
not imposing or crushing people, but is filled 
with hope of future good will and under- 
standing. I hope this idea will thrive and 
all of you, my friends, will continue, I wish 
Mr. Shriver success, and continued success 
to all of you. 

ROLLCALL NO. 59: INTEREST EQUALIZATION 


Against concerted GOP opposition, I 
joined my Democratic colleagues in a 
move to curb the outflow of U.S. gold re- 
serves and assure the continued stability 
of the American dollar. H.R. 8000 im- 
poses a temporary tax until 1965 on the 
purchase by Americans of certain foreign 
securities, and is designed to increase the 
cost to foreigners of obtaining long-term 
capital in the United States. 

This action will slow down foreign bor- 
rowing of U.S. capital—U.S. commercial 
interest rates being substantially below 
world rates, foreigners borrow funds in 
the United States whenever possible— 
and thereby combat the Nation’s per- 
sistent balance-of-payments deficit. 
With the exception of 1 year, since 1949 
we have had a deficit. During the last 
6 years it has resulted in a gold reserves 
drop of more than $7 billion. In the first 
half of 1963, the spurt of foreign securi- 
ties purchased by Americans sharply in- 
creased the country’s overall deficit in 
its international financial transactions. 
At an annual rate of almost $5 billion, 
this deficit could not have been sustained 
for long without calling into question the 
stability of the American dollar. 

EASES POSITION 

The House-approved measure repre- 
sents the most significant contribution 
toward easing our deteriorating balance- 
of-payments position. Since announce- 
ment of its retroactive effect to July 1963, 
there has been a dramatic improvement 
in our international financial situation. 
Our annual deficit rate has dropped from 
$4.5 billion in the first half of 1963 to 
$1.6 billion in the second half of 1963. 
Consequently, gold outflow was reduced 
to $170 million in 1963 compared to $890 
million in 1962. During the next 22 
months that the tax will be in effect, it is 
anticipated that the deficit will be re- 
duced by nearly $1.5 billion. H.R. 8000 
is among the key proposals advanced by 
President Kennedy and later by Presi- 
dent Johnson to eliminate our balance- 
of-payments deficit and to insure the 
stability of the dollar. Other proposals 
include fiscal measures to stimulate the 
economy and attract U.S. and foreign 
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funds, responsible price and wage be- 
havior, export promotion campaign, and 
reduction in Government spending over- 
seas. It must be noted to the credit of the 
Democratic administration that despite 
our critical payments position, none of 
these measures took the form of direct 
governmental controls or increase of do- 
mestic interest rates. We again have 
evidence that Democrats reject heavy- 
handed Government intervention and 
rely instead on the free enterprise mech- 
anism for curing our gravest economic 
ills. 
ROLLCALL NO. 67: FEDERAL PAY BILL 

H.R. 8986 sought two ends: First, to 
provide a reasonable increase in the 
grossly inadequate salaries of key Gov- 
ernment personnel; and second, to com- 
ply with a legal mandate that Federal 
career employees shall be paid salaries 
comparable to those in the private sector. 

From the day the House agreed to 
debate the bill, it was the consensus that 
it had majority support. Perfecting 
amendments were carried with substan- 
tial margins on nonrecorded votes. A 
motion to recommit the bill was voted 
down. 

However, faced with the prospect of 
having to record its vote, the House 
turned tail and rejected the bill, 184 to 
222, chiefly because some Members were 
afraid to add $10,000 to their own sal- 
aries in an election year. They feared 
that their support for the bill might be 
misconstrued as being out of step with 
the general clamor for economy in pub- 
lic spending. 

President Johnson, himself, found no 
merit in this argument: 

It is a false economy— 


He pointed out— 
to offer salaries that will attract the mediocre 
but repel the talented. 


The Government is losing numerous 
top scientists, executives, and profes- 
sional men simply because its salaries in 
the upper brackets are so far out of line 
with those of private business and the 
professions. Clearly, this is not economy. 
It is a costly error. 

GOOD BILL 


Though many Republicans helped de- 
feat the bill, the GOP leadership in Con- 
gress was split. Minority Leader HAL- 
LECK refused to endorse the measure, 
but another prominent Republican co- 
sponsored the bill and urged his col- 
leagues to “go home and tell your con- 
stituents that this is a good bill for the 
taxpayers.” 

After the bill was voted down, it found 
a new champion in Republican Senator 
DirKSEN. He openly declared his intent 
to insist on congressional and judicial 
pay raises as soon as the Senate con- 
siders a Federal employees pay bill. 

The recommended raises for Federal 
executive, judicial, and legislative per- 
sonnel were first studied upon the initia- 
tive of President Eisenhower. Later, an 
Advisory Panel on Federal Salary Sys- 
tems headed by Clarence Randall recom- 
mended pay increases which were subse- 
quently scaled down to modest propor- 
tions and incorporated in the present bill. 
These increases were included in the 
President’s budget. It would not have 
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swelled public spending beyond what is 
correctly budgeted. 

One veteran observer underscored the 
compelling need for this legislation when 
he noted: 

Congressional pay is demonstrably inade- 
quate for all save Members with private in- 
come * * * men holding the life of the United 
States in their hands are being rewarded on 
a scale that would be absurd in any private 
enterprise involving even remotely compa- 
rable responsibilities. 

WIDE SUPPORT 


Thirteen top business leaders from Lu- 
cius Clay to Henry Ford strongly urged 
the passage of this legislation. The bill 
also was, supported by the conservative 
American Bar Association, the Los An- 
geles County Bar Association, the Na- 
tional Civil Service League, the. various 
associations of postal employees, and 
other responsible groups. 

Aside from effecting pay raises, H.R. 
8986 would have established, on a con- 
tinuing basis, the comparability principle 
as a basis for fixing salary adjustments 
for Federal career employees. Past pay 
raise legislation has been influenced 
more by pressures than by any system- 
atic appraisal of the needs of the Gov- 
ernment and the proper levels of com- 
pensation for its employees. This shot- 
gun approach often produced chaos, dis- 
satisfaction, and distortions in the Fed- 
eral pay system. 

I voted for the pay bill, because I firm- 
ly believe that economy in Government 
can best be achieved by attracting and 
holding in public service the best minds 
and skills that our democratic system 
can develop. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
Tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
150 wk (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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